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Ths  year  1886,  though  not  notable  for  any  political  movement  in  our  conn- 
try,  or  any  great  war  in  foreign  lands,  presents  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
important  in  the  movement  of  peaoefnl  events,  that  there  is  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  for  this  volnme  of  the  Annual  CroLOPiSDiA*  The  usual  excellent  digest 
of  the  proceedings  in  Congress,  this  time  covering  a  long  session,  will  be  found 
under  its  appropriate  head ;  the  year's  history  for  all  the  great  countries  of  the 
world  is  given,  with  the  usual  ckssifications ;  and  most  of  the  articles  on  the 
States  of  our  Union  are  very  full.  The  remarkable  progress  of  American  cities 
in  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  in  ^^  Cities,  Becent  Growth  of,"  where  eightyHsix 
of  them  are  recorded  in  a  form  convenient  for  ready  reference  and  comparison. 
These  articles  have  been  carefully  condensed  from  a  large  mass  of  matter  ob- 
tained from  good  authorities  in  the  several  cities ;  and  the  intention  is  to  con- 
tinue the  subject  with  other  cities  in  the  next  volume.  Besides  the  general 
city  articles,  those  on  Albany  and  New  York  are  especially  interesting — the  one 
for  its  bi-eentennial  celebration,  and  the  other  for  the  unveiling  of  Bartholdi's 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  article  on  Music,  showing  what  has  been  done,  in  recent 
years,  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  art,  is  a  new  feature,  supplementing  the  record 
of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  last  year  and  is  continued 
in  this  volume. 

The  death-roll  is  the  most  remarkable  of  any  in  recent  years.  It  includes 
the  names  of  one  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  three 
candidates  for  the  presidency — Horatio  Seymour,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  Win- 
field  Scott  Hancock — and  two  candidates  for  the  vice-presidency  —  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  John  Alexander  Logan — ^the  candidacy  of  the  two  last 
named  being  more  than  a  generation  apart,  and  separated  by  the  mightiest 
events  of  our  history.  The  power  of  these  events  is  illustrated  in  the  con- 
trasted careers  of  the  two  men.  When  Adams  was  the  Free-Soil  candidate,  Lo- 
gan was  a  pro-slavery  Democrat ;  but  at  the  time  of  their  death,  Logan  was  one 
of  the  extremists  of  the  party  that  wrought  emancipation,  while  Adams  had 
practically  gone  over  to  the  Democrats.  Besides  these,  we  lost  in  1886  other 
historical  characters,  including  General  David  Hunter,  who  anticipated  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  the  policy  of  emancipation ;  Hon.  David  Davis,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
intimate  friend ;  Asher  B.  Durand,  the  Nestor  of  American  artists ;  and  John 
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B.  Gk>ugh,  the  most  eloquent  and  eminent  apostle  of  temperance.  Literatnre 
has  lost  Paul  Hayne,  the  Soathem  poet;  and  medicine  Dr.  Austin  Flint 
Among  the  noted  men  of  Europe  that  have  died  are  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria ; 
Leopold  Ton  Banke,  the  veteran  historian,  whose  early  work  furnished  Macaulay 
a  subject  for  one  of  his  most  brilliant  essays ;  Franz  Liszt,  the  musician ;  Count 
von  Beust,  William  £.  Forster,  and  Archbishop  Trench. 

Among  the  other  notable  events  in  our  own  country  were  the  disturbances 
in  South  Carolinai  described  under  Eabthquakbs,  and  the  threatened  social 
earthquake  in  Chicago  described  under  Anabohists.  The  progress  of  Cholera 
is  noted  under  that  head,  the  great  works  in  Engineering  are  described  with 
many  illustrations,  and  the  remarkable  activity  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  is 
duly  set  forth. 

Among  the  occasional  articles  the  reader  will  find  an  interesting  one  on 
Libraiy  Economy,  which  is  supplemented  by  a  paragraph  on  the  growth  of  free 
public  libraries,  in  the  article  on  New  York  City,  both  written  by  a  veteran 
librarian ;  one  on  Bird-Songs,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
that  subject,  with  numerous  dissections  and  experiments;  one  on  Mushrooms 
and  Toadstools,  also  by  an  authority ;  one  on  the  recently  revived  theoiy  of  the 
SearSerpent,  showing  the  form  of  the  story  in  successive  ages,  and  how  it  has 
grown ;  one  on  Becent  Progress  in  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Byland  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  ex-President  of  Yassar ;  one  on  Snow-Shoeing, 
the  latest  fashion  in  sports,  by  a  snow-shoer ;  two  that  present  new  theories  of 
the  old  subjects  of  Mirage  and  the  Moon,  by  a  skillful  astronomer ;  a  carefully 
prepared  and  valuable  article  on  the  Law  of  Bailroad  Accidents,  showing  how 
the  statutes  of  the  various  States  deal  with  the  subject ;  and  articles  partly  curi- 
ous and  partly  useful  on  Cable-Bailways,  Crab-Farming,  Cydorama,  Fair-Trade 
League,  Faith-Cure,  Gkime  Laws,  Natural  Oas,  Artificial  Ice,  Trained  Nurses, 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Bed-Cross  Society,  and  other  subjects.  Many 
of  these  articles  are  profusely  illustrated,  and  that  on  Earthquakes  is  supple- 
mented by  a  colored  chart 
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MTSSHniy  a  monarchy  in  western  Africa, 
comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Tigr6,  Amhara, 
and  Shoa,  and  the  provinces  of  Lasta,  Waag, 
Godjara,  and  Eivara.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
200,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
4,000,000.  The  reigning  monarch  is  the  PriDce 
Kassai  of  Tigr6,  who  was  supplied  hy  the  Brit- 
ish with  arms  when  they  left  Ahyssinia  in 
1868,  after  overthrowing  King  Theodore,  and 
who,  under  the  name  of  King  John,  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  Ethiopia  in  1872,  after 
defeating  the  Prince  of  Amhara.  The  depend- 
ent kingdoms  of  Tigr6  and  Shoa  have  heen 
frequently  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
Negus,  who  resides  in  Gondar. 

The  lUttaBsatHifiMwah.— The  Italians  in  Feb- 
ruary had  constructed  land  and  sea  defenses, 
and  armed  redoubts,  with  numerous  heavy  and 
light  ^ns.  The  garrison  consisted  of  three 
battalions,  numbering  3,000  men.  There  were 
besides  Nubian  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  served  as 
escorts  to  protect  caravans  from  robbers.  The 
trade  in  hides  and  in  ivory  from  the  Soudan 
was  brisk.  The  Italians  treated  the  natives 
with  consideration,  and  Gen.  G^ne,  the  com- 
mandant, was  friendly  with  the  Hababs. 

Itallai  Htaltti  !•  King  John.— Gen.  Giorgio- 
Pozzolini,  accompanied  by  the  Gavaliere  Bardi 
and  Dr.  Nerazzini,  was  dispatched  in  January 
on  a  mission  from  the  Italian  Government  to 
the  Negus.  The  Italian  Oabinet  hoped  not 
merely  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  King 
John,  but,  through  the  possession  of  the  sea- 
port of  Massowah,  to  aicquire  political  influ- 
euce  and  commercial  ascendency  in  Abyssinia. 
The  embassy  was  empowered  to  negotiate  for 
the  station  of  Keren  m  the  mountains,  which 
would  afford  a  healthful  summer  retreat  for  the. 
Italian  soldiers.  The  concession  offered  in  re- 
turn was  that  no  duty  should  be  imposed  on 
exports  from  Abyssinia.  The  Italian  envoys 
set  out  for  Abyssinia  at  a  time  when  King 
John  had  just  returned  from  suppressing  a  re- 
bellion. They  bore  a  letter  to  Menelek,  King 
of  Shoa,  who  is  a  vassal  of  the  Negus,  address- 
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ing  him  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and  ex- 
plaining to  him  that  the  Italians  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Massowah  in  order  to  assist  the 
English  against  the  Soudanese.  Menelek  was 
frightened  at  receiving  this  letter,  and  forward- 
ed it  to  King  John,  who  became  enraged  at 
what  he  deemed  an  intrigue  against  his  sov- 
ereignty, and  refused  to  allow  the  mission  to 
enter  his  territory.  Captain  Harrison  Smith, 
who  visited  the  Negus  soon  afterward  with 
messages  from  the  English  Government,  was 
received  cordially. 

Intercourse  with  Rissla. — The  Russians  turned 
their  attention  to  Abyssinia  as  a  field  for  colo- 
nial enterprise,  and  sought  some  bond  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  rode  form  of  Christianity  ex- 
isting there,  for  their  ostensible  motive.  Free 
Cossacks  who  aided  in  the  Russian  conquest 
of  the  Transcaspian  were  encouraged  to  go  to 
Africa  as  pioneers  of  Russian  influence.  Some 
enlbted  under  the  successor  of  the  Mahdi,  while 
the  Ataman  Ashinoff,  who  formerly  had  diffi- 
culties with  the  Persian  and  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, went  on- an  embassy  with  presents  to 
King  John,  and  was  well  received.  The  Abys- 
sinian Negus  had  made  the  first  overtures  for 
an  intimacy  with  Russia  in  order  to  seek  a  pro- 
tection against  the  approach  of  Italy,  or  new 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  England  or  some 
other  power.  He  was  disposed,  also,  to  form 
an  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  Russian 
Church,  with  which  the  Coptic  reliffion  has  a 
closer  affinity  than  with  the  churcnes  of  the 
West,  with  the  object  of  introducing  some  of 
the  benefits  of  civilization  with  purer  forms  of 
worship,  and  of  emancipating  his  country  from 
Egyptian  and  Mohammedan  influence  incident 
on  uie  subordination  of  the  Abyssinian  Patri- 
arch and  clergy  to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Copts, 
who  is  a  subject  of  the  Khedive. 

ADIHB,  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  American  diplo- 
matist, born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1807 ; 
died  there,  Nov.  21,  1886.  Mr.  Adams  was 
a  grandson  of  John  Adams,  and  son  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


2        ADAMS,  OHAELES  FRANCIS.  ADVENTISTS,  SEVEaTTH-DAT. 

When  two  jean  old,  Cfaarlea  Franob  vts  minitter  to  Ensltuid.  Ab  the  dvil  war  wm  io 
taken  to  St.  Fetenbnrg,  Knsaia,  where  he  progreH  ia  thia  conotcr,  and  the  ajiDpathies 
of  the  upper  olaaaea  in  Englaod  were 
Urgelj  with  the  Oonfederacj,  the 
diplomatiat  fonod  ocoasion  for  graver 
defenae  of  hia  conotr;  than  when  he 
met  the  achool-boys  at  fisticafCa.  He 
was  obliged  to  deal  with  aome  of  the 
moat  ooinplkated  and  delicate  qaes- 
tiona  that  can  arise  between  nationa, 
notably  the  oaptare  of  the  Confeder- 
ate oommiarionera,  Maaon  and  SlidelL 
and  the  bnildtog  of  the  "  Ahibama 
and  other  Confederate  cmiaera  in 
Britiah  porta.  In  all  of  these  Mr. 
Adania  showed  himaelf  the  wiae  and 
patriotio  atateaman.  Be  waa  aa  far 
as  poarible  from  being  the  wilj  and 
intriguing  diplomatist,  bnt  hia  bold 
and  ontapoken  methods  were  only 
equaled  bjr  his  determination  aod 
ooromaod  of  hlmaolf.  He  spent 
•even  jears  in  official  life  in  t.ag- 
land,  and  on  hia  return  retired  to 
I  private  life.  He  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College.  He  published  na- 
meroua  addresaes  and  oratioaa,  and 
edited  the  memoira  and  worka  of  hia 
father  and  grandfather,  in  32  octavo 
volnmea.  (See  ateel  portrait  in  the 
"Annual  C^cloptadia"  for  1871.) 
QHULM  Fai>oi8  Aiuxa.  iDVEMTUm,  BEVEHTIB-DiT.  A  his- 

tory of  the  origin  and  progreaa  of  the 
learned  to  apeak  Russian,  German,  and  EVench.  Seventh-Day  Adveotist  Chm-ch  was  prepared 
He  waa  atill  a  child  when  hia  father  was  ap-  hj  direction  of  the  General  Conference  and 
pointed  United  States  minister  to  EnglaDO,  published  in  the  "Year-Book"  of  the  denom- 
and  he  was  placed  in  an  English  school.  It  mation  for  1886.  From  this  account  it  ap- 
waa  just  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1813,  pears  that  the  formation  of  the  Church  was 
and  our  relations  with  the  mother- country  one  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  preaching 
were  so  unpleaaont  that  the  boy  learned  to  by  William  Miller,  in  1&40  and  the  following 
nae  literal  knock-down  arguments  in  defending  years,  that  the  folflllment  of  the  prophecies 
hia  native  land.  When  the  family  returned  to  of  the  aecond  coming  of  Christ  would  take 
America,  he  waa  placed  in  the  Boston  Latin  place  In  the  year  1843.  The  passing  away 
•ohool,  and  in  1835  graduated  at  Harvard  Ool-  of  that  year  without  any  evident  verifica- 
lege.  Hia  fother  was  then  Preaideut  of  the  tion  of  Mr.  Miller's  predictions  produced  van- 
United  Statea,  and  Charles  Francis  spent  two  ous  effects  npon  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
years  in  Washington,  after  which  he  waa  sent  put  fdth  in  the  calculations  on  which  they 
to  study  law  in  the  offioe  of  Daniel  Webster,  were  based.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
Hia  admisdon  to  the  bar  waa  obtdued  in  1628,  them  atill  adhered  to  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
and  in  the  following  year  he  married  Miss  phetio  period  ended  according  to  the  inter- 
Brooks,  whose  older  risters  were  the  wives  of  pretation  that  had  been  placed  upon  it,  bat 
Edward  Everettand  Rev.  Nathaniel  Frothing-  concluded  that  a  mistake  hod  been  made  re- 
ham.  In  1881,  and  Cor  five  yeara  thereafter,  garding  the  character  of  the  events  by  which 
he  was  a  member  of  the  MaBsachnsettB  Legis-  the  ending  was  to  be  marked.  Lator  in  the 
latnre.  He  was  a  Whig,  bnt  so  indepiendeut  year  1844,  Mrs.  Rachel  D.  Preston,  a  Seventh- 
that  in  1848  the  Free-Soil  party  nominated  Day  BapUat,  removed  from  New  York  to 
him  for  Vice-President,  on  the  ticket  with  Mar-  Washingtou,  N.  H.,  where  a  company  of  Ad- 
tln  Van  Boren.  The  ticket  was  of  oouree  de-  ventista,  holding  to  this  view,  were  living.  Be- 
feated,  bnt  from  the  movement  sprang  the  Re-  comiog  acquainted  with  them,  she  embraced 
publican  party,  which  in  1358  elected  Mr.  the  doctrine  of  the  near  coming  of  Christ, 
Adams  to  Congress,  to  represent  the  Third  Die-  while  they  received  from  her  the  doctrine  of 
triot  of  Massachuaetts,  and  re-elected  him  in  the  seventh  day  as  the  only  tme  Sahbath ; 
1800.  In  18S1  President  Lincoln  appointed  and,  as  this  doctrine  continued  to  be  agitated 
him  to  the  post  that  had  been  held  hy  his  through  the  ranks  of  the  disappointed  Adveat- 
&ther  and  grandfather,  that  of  United  States    ista,  "many  embraced  it  with  Joy."    Further 
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mvestigation  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  Benevolence  fand  was  $122,641.  These  re- 
cleansing  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary  was  the  turns  show  increase  from  the  previous  year  of 
work  entered  upon  at  the  ending  of  the  2,800  10  ministers,  6  licentiates,  86  churches,  1,845 
days  of  Daniel  viii,  14,  **or,  in  other  words,  members,  and  $17,098  of  contributions.  Of 
the  commencement  of  the  investigative  judg-  members  outside  of  the  United  States,  127 
ment.  Thus  was  the  great  disappointment  of  were  in  Canada,  and  68  in  tlie  British  and  142 
1848  fully  accounted  for,  and  Seventh-Day  Ad-  in  the  Scandinavian  missions,  while  245  mem- 
ventists  have  ever  since  believed  that  the  great  bers  were  enrolled  in  the  General  Southern 
Advent  movement  of  1840-^44  was  in  the  or-  mission  within  the  United  States.  The  num- 
der  of  Providence,  and  an  exact  fulfillment  of  bers  include  only  those  who  are  enrolled  as 
the  word  of  God.'^  ^^  The  Advent  Review  and  members  of  organized  churches.  It  is  esti- 
Sabbath  Herald,**  which  has  continued  to  be  mated  that  there  are  at  least  one  fourth  as 
and  still  is  the  leading  oraran  of  the  denomi-  many  more  who,  from  their  isolated  situation 
nation,  was  started  by  Eldtsr  James  White  at  or  other  causes,  are  not  yet  connected  with 
Paris,  Maine,  in  1850,  and  was  afterward  re-  any  churches,  and  that,  if  these  were  included, 
moved  successively  to  Saratoga  Springs  and  the  whole  number  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  would  be  about  26,000.  The  International 
its  present  location,  where  the  Seventh- Day  Tract  and  Missionary  Society  reported  that  its 
Adventist  Publishing  Association  was  incorpo-  receipts  had  been,  including  a  balance  from 
rated  in  1861.  The  statisticians  of  the  denomi-  the  previous  year,  $5,892,  and  its  expenditures 
nation  compute  the  number  of  believers  in  its  $5,849.  The  General  Sabbath-School  Associa- 
doctrine  throughout  the  world  at  between  25,-  tion  reported  receipts  to  the  General  Fund  of 
000  and  80,000.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  $184,  and  to  the  Publishing  Fund  of  $444.  The 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Publishing  Association 
Canada,  South  America,  most  of  the  countries  had  property  and  goods  valued  at  $154,580 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  above  its  indebtedness,  and  returned  a  net 
Sandwich  Island?,  and  elsewhere.  About  800  profit  on  its  yearns  business  of  $7,860.  It  pub- 
ministers  are  engaged  in  spreading  throughout  lishes  a  general  denominational  newspaper ;  a 
the  world  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  by  youth's  paper;  a  hygienic  journal;  Danish, 
means  of  public  lectures,  Bible  -  readings,  the  Swedish,  and  German  papers;  a  Sabbath-school 
circulation  of  books  and  periodicals,  personal  paper,  and  a  paper  devoted  to  evangelistic 
visitation,  and  correspondence.  Six  publishing  work.  Its  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
houses  issue  21  periodicals,  in  the  English,  Ger-  $61,785.  Other  publishing-honses  are  at  Oak- 
man,  Danish,  Swedish,  French,  and  Roumanian  land,  Cal.  (value  $100,000),  where  three  Jour- 
languages,  and  represent  an  aggregate  invested  nals  are  published;  Basel,  Switzerland  (value 
capital  of  about  $400,000.  The  aggregate  valu-  $25,000),  whence  are  issued  a  French,  a  Ger- 
ationof  school  property  is  about  $165,000;  and  man,  an  Italian,  and  a  Roumanian  paper; 
the  sanitary  institutions  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Christiania,  Norway,  where  two  Danish  and 
and  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  which  are  managed  by  two  Swedish  papers  are  printed;  Grimsby, 
incorporated  organizations  of  Seventh-Day  Ad-  England,  and  Sumarlide,  Victoria,  Australia, 
ventists,  represent  other  considerable  amounts  The  resources  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
of  invested  capital.  About  60  State  confer-  Educational  Society  were  returned  at  $46,822 
ences  and  camp -meetings  were  held  during  above  its  indebtedness.  The  principal  edu- 
1885,  and  were  attended  by  probably  125,000  cational  institution  is  Battle  (3reek  College, 
persons.  A  mission  has  been  opened  in  Aus-  Mich.,  which  has  classical,  scientific,  English, 
tralia,  and  tlie  English  mission  has  been  ex-  biblical,  and  preparatory  departments.  Other 
tended  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  The  institutions  are  South  Lancaster  Academy, 
circulation  of  denominational,  health,  educa-  Mass.,  having  academic,  biblical,  and  indus- 
tional,  and  temperance  literature,  is  carried  on  trial  departments,  and  Healdsburg  College, 
by  the  International  Tract  and  Missionary  So-  Cal.,  with  five  departments.  Steps  have  been 
ciety,  assisted  by  28  State  auxiliary  societies  taken  toward  establishing  a  denominational 
and  about  10,000  agents.  The  aggregate  num-  educational  institution  in  Europe, 
ber  of  members  in  Sabbath-schools  is  not  far  The  Health  Reform  Institute  returned  a  net 
from  18,500.  The  American  Health  and  valuation  of  $186,841 ;  receipts  for  the  year  of 
Temperance  Association,  with  16  auxiliary  $87,654,  and  a  year's  net  profit  of  $8,529.  It 
associations  and  about  15,000  members,  is  maintains  a  sanitarium,  or  health  institute,  at 
another  peculiar  feature  of  the  Seventh-Day  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Another  health  institute 
Adventists.  is  situated  at  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

The  statistical  reports  of  the  Seventh-Day  The  General  Conference  of   Seventh-Day 

Adventist  Church  snowed  that  it  had  at  the  Adventists  met  in  its  twenty-fourth  annual 

end  of  the  year  1885  in  28  conferences  in  the  session  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Nov.  18,  1885. 

United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  the  British,  Mr.  George  I.  Butler  presided.    In  the  reports 

General  Southern,  and  Scandinavian  missions,  on  the  condition  of  the  denomination,  repre- 

186  ministers,  151  licentiates,  741  churches,  sentations  were   made   concerning   mission- 

and    20,647  members,  and    that   the  whole  ary  or  evangelistic  work  in  various  parts  of 

amount  of  the  contributions  to  the  Systematic  the  United   States  and  Territories,  Canada, 
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Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Knssia.  pared  in  the  German  language.  A  plan  was 
The  qaestion  was  brought  up  of  what  attitude  adopted  for  calling  attention  to  camp-meetings 
should  he  assumed  by  the  denomination  to-  wherever  they  are  held,  by  advertising,  hand- 
ward  indictments  for  working  on  Sunday,  bills,  and  the  circulation  of  papers  and  cards 
which  were  beginning  to  be  numerous  in  some  of  invitation.  For  the  purpose  of  training 
6f  the  States.  Prosecutions  had  already  been  evangelistic  laborers,  it  was  recommended  that 
carried  out  against  Seventh-Day  Adventists  in  every  conference,  having  within  its  boundaries 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  for  offenses  against  cities  of  sufficient  size  to  make  such  a  step  de- 
the  State  laws  by  working  on  Sunday,  and  the  sirable,  should  establish  at  least  one  mission 
cases  of  the  defendants  had  been  carried  up  on  where  candidates  may  be  taught  in  connection 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  those  States,  with  actual  work.  It  was  also  advised  that 
The  committee  to  which  the  subject  was  re-  each  of  the  missions  should  have  connected 
f erred  made  a  long  report  upon  it,  setting  forth  with  it  a  man  and  his  wife.  Stress  was  laid, 
some  of  the  reasons  of  the  "  Sabbath- keepers ''  in  resolutions  and  reports,  ou  the  importance 
for  their  practice,  and  advice  in  the  matter,  of  ministers  making  their  labors  more  of  an 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.  Its  educational  character  than  of  merely  sermon- 
principal  points  are:  1.  The  divine  com-  izing,  and  of  their  becoming  thoroughly  in- 
mandment  to  keep  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sab-  formed.  The  Jurisdiction  of  local  elders  was 
bath  is  obligatory,  and  allows  of  no  option,  defined  to  be  limited  to  the  church  which 
2.  It  is  not  only  a  most  solemn  duty  to  obey  elects  them,  or,  as  the  only  extension  allowable, 
the  precept  of  the  law,  but  the  God-given  to  a  church  to  which  the  elder  may  be  sent, 
,  right  is  also  claimed  of  enjoying  the  permission  under  special  circumstances,  by  the  Conference 
contained  in  the  law,  and  the  right  of  any  gov-  committee.  Steps  were  taken  with  reference 
ernment  to  take  it  away  is  denied.  This  per-  to  having  prepared  a  special  history  of  the 
mission  is  to  work  six  days  in  the  week.  8.  missions  of  the  denomination.  Appropriations 
When  laws  are  enacted  which  take  away  the  were  made  of  $15,000  for  the  Central  Euro- 
rights  given  by  God,  and  which  are  used  to  pean  mission,  $15,000  for  the  Scandinavian 
hinder  the  keeping  of  his  law,  the  authority  mission,  $5,000  for  the  English  mission,  $5,000 
of  the  Scriptures  is  given  to  obey  him  and  for  the  Australian  mission,  $10,000  for  the  In- 
keep  his  commandment:*,  even  at  the  expense  ternational  Tract  Society,  and  $10,000  for  the 
of  suffering  the  penalties  of  human  enact-  support  of  city  missions, 
ments.  4.  The  dictum  of  the  courts  that  the  IFCrHAKlSTAll,  a  monarchy  in  Central  Asia, 
law  forbidding  all  labor  on  Sunday  is  no  in-  The  ruler,  called  the  Ameer,  is  Abdurrahman 
fringement  of  the  rights  of  any,  is  denied,  for  Khan,  who  resides  in  Cabul.  He  was  placed 
it  would  compel  "Sabbath-keepers^^  to  rest  on  the  throne  under  British  protection,  and  is 
two  days  of  the  week.  6.  Evidence  was  pre-  bound  by  treaty  to  follow  British  advice  in  his 
sented  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  the  foreign  relations,  and  the  British  Government 
arrests  were  acts  of  persecution.  In  view  of  is  under  a  treaty  obligation  to  aid  him  in  repel- 
the  considerations  presented,  brethren  were  ling  unprovoked  aggression  on  his  dominions, 
advised  to  ^^  continue,  in  a  peaceable  and  quiet  He  receives  a  subsidy  of  a  lac  of  rupees  per 
manner,  to  obey  God  in  keeping  the  seventh  month  from  the  Indian  Government.  The  Af- 
day,'^  and  to  exercise  their  natural  and  relig-  ghan  tribes  inhabit  the  mountainous  region 
ious  right  to  work  six  days ;  in  case  of  prose-  forming  the  valleys  of  the  Cabul,  Helmund, 
ontion,  to  secure  the  best  and  most  upright  and  Argandab  rivers,  and  lying  between  the 
counsel ;  if  convicted,  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  Hindoo-Eoosh  and  Eohi  Baba  ranges  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State ;  if  the  conviction  northwest  and  the  Soliman  Mountains  on  the 
IS  affirmed  then,  to  avoid  paying  fiues,  if  pos-  southeast.  The  Ameer  rules  also,  as  conquered 
sible,  and  suffer  imprisonment  instead;  and,  provinces,  the  district  of  Herat,  peopled  mostly 
the  adverse  decision  having  been  established,  by  a  Persian  race,  and  the  northern  slopes  of 
to  contest  no  more  cases,  but  let  them  go  by  theHindoo-Koosh,  as  far  as  the  Oxus  river,  which 
default,  and  suffer  the  consequences.  are  inhabited  by  Tadjiks,  Uzbecks,  and  semi- 

On  the  question,  '*  If  a  contractor  sublets  nomadic  Turkomans, 

a  part  of  his  work,  and  the  sub-contractor  does  Frwdler  CmaMUau — ^The  British  and  Russian 

work  upon  the  Sabbath,  is  the  contractor  re-  Governments  appointed  a  mixed  commission  to 

sponsible?*'  the  Conference,  after  considering  demarkate  the  northeast  boundary  of  Aighan- 

in  detail  the  difficulties  presented  under  such  istan  separating  that  country  from  the  newly 

conditions,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  strict-  annexed  Turkoman  districts  of  Russia  in  Asia, 

]y  conscientious  regard  for  the  Sabbath  on  the  from  the  Heri  Rud  to  the  Oxus  or  Amu  Dar- 

part  of  the  contractor  would  guard  him  from  ya  river.    The  chief  commissioner  represent- 

making  a  contract  which  would  wound  his  ing  the    British  Government  was  Sir  West 

conscience,  or  give  the  world  occasion  to  re-  Ridgeway,  and  on  the  Russian  side  M.  Lessar. 

proach  him.  They  began  their  labors  in  the  autumn  of  1885, 

The  Conference  declared  that  it  was  neither  and  continued  them  until  obliged  to  go  into 

consistent  nor  expedient  to  receive  into  the  winter  quarters.    Ou  March  12  they  contin- 

ohurches  persons  who  hold  to  trine-immersion,  ued  the  survey;    but  the  demarkation  was 

and  directed  a  work  on  the  subject  to  be  pre-  soon  stopped,  to  await  the  decision  of  their  re- 
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Bpective  Governments  on  claims  advaAced  hj  istao,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  depend- 
the  Russian  commissioner  which  the  British  encj  of  the  adjoining  khanate  of  Badakshan, 
commissioner  refused  to  allow.  They  then  de-  were  iudnced  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Gov- 
cided  to  proceed  with  the  work,  reserving  doubt-  emor-  General  of  Turkistan  offering  their  allegi- 
ful  points  for  the  authorities  at  home  to  decide  ance  to  Russia  on  certain  conditions.  With  the 
later.  At  Ehoja  Saleh  there  was  a  dispute  possession  of  this  district  the  Russians  would 
about  50  square  miles  of  territory,  which  was  have  the  Chinese  province  of  Eashgaria  at 
referred  to  the  home  authorities.  The  Rus-  their  mercy,  and  would  threaten  OabuT.  They 
sians  claimed  that  the  post  of  that  name  meo-  would  be  near  neighbors  of  India,  and  could 
tioned  in  the  agreement  of  1878  was  situated  spread  their  influence  among  the  wild,  nnoon- 
twelve  miles  from  the  frontier  line  that  is  now  quered  tribes  of  the  Himalayas,  who  are  acce»- 
locally  recognized.  The  boundary  commission-  sible  from  the  Pamir  and  from  Eashgaria.  The 
ers  were  recalled  before  a  decision  was  reached,  aim  of  the  Russian  military  policy  was  to  turn 
Of  9,000  square  miles  that  were  in  dispute  Herat,  after  compeUing  the  English  to  guard 
when  the  commissioners  began  their  work,  the  approaches  in  that  quarter,  and  menace 
7,000  were  conceded  to  Russia  and  2,000  con-  India  from  another  direction.  The  annexation 
firmed  to  the  Ameer,  but  the  latter  comprised  of  southern  Bokhara  was  contemplated  in  con- 
most  of  the  fertile  and  valuable  territory.  neotion  with  the  building  of  tiie  railroad,  and 

The  boundary-line  between  Hau2-i-Ehan  and  it  was  rumored  that  the  Emir  was  to  be  com- 

Maruchak,  as  defined  in  the  protocol  signed  by  pensated  by  handing  over  to  him  ^e  dominions 

the  British  and  Russian  delimitation  commis-  of  the  Ehan  of  Ehiva. 

sioners,  runs  in  almost  a  straight  line  from  The  Afghans  conquered  the  Tadjik  khanate 

Hauz-i-Ehan  to  a  point  four  versts  north  of  of  Badakuian  in  1870.  Abdurrahman  has  main- 

Robat-i-Eushan,  thence  in  the  direction  of  tained  several  thousand  troops  at  Fyzabad,  the 

Maruchak  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  a  little  capital,  and  smaller  garrisons  at  other  places, 

southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pend-  wno  treat  the  people  with  cruelty,  ana  have 

jaryk,  and  then  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mur-  forced  tlie  inhabitants  of  many  towns  to  emft- 

^hab  to  within  three  versts  of  Maruchak,  where  grate  into  Bokhara*    This  province  is  therefore 

it  crosses  over  to  the  other  bank.    Sir  West  in  a  chronic  state  of  rebellion.    Shignan  and 

Ridseway,  the  British  commissioner,  after  visit-  Vakhan,  small  khanates  in  the  Pamir,  have 

ing  Isbak  Ehan  and  conferring  with  the  Ameer  been  invaded  by  the  Afghans  under  the  present 

at  Oabul,  returned  to  India  in  October.  Ameer.    Shignan,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  lies 

Tkt  RiSBtan  AdvaiMi — The  events  of  1885,  es*  within  the  sphere  of  Russian  infiuence  as  de- 

pecially  the  collision  at  Penjdeh  strengthened  fined  by  the  arrangement  of  1878,  since  it  lies 

the  position  of  the  British  in  Afghanistan  by  north  of  the  Murgnab  river,  though  the  English 

turning  the  hatred  and  dread  with  which  the  have  discovered  a  second  Murghab  river  that 

English  were  formerly  regarded  against  the  would  bring  the  khanate  within  the  bounds  of 

Russians  and  leading  the  Afghans  cordially  to  Afghanistan.    That  Vakhan,  which  has  only 

accept  the  British  alliance.    The  fortification  about  2,000  inhabitants,  also  falls  to  Russia 

and  arming  of  Herat  by  the  English  was  grate-  under  the  agreement  of  1878,  the  Russians  are 

fully  accepted  by  the  people  of  that  city,  as  prepared  to  contend.    With  the  possession  of 

well  as  by  the  other  Afghans.    The  Gk>vem-  the  Pamir  they  gain  access  to  the  pnsses  of 

ment  and  people  of  Afghanistan  willingly  agfbed  Ohitral.    The  Russians  have  won  in  principle 

to  the  building  of  the  railroad  to  the  neighbor-  the  ethnographical  frontier  that  they  sought  to 

hood  of  Candahar.    The  line  has  been  laid  to  establish  in  the  west.    When  they  seat  them- 

Pishin,  the  Cho^'a  Pass  fortified,  and  the  Hel-  selves  in  Bokhara  and,  without  reference  to  the 

round  line  of  defense  effectually  established  by  river  boundary  agreed  upon,  endeavor  to  apply 

the  Indian  Government  the  same  rule  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of 

Takliaik — While  the  boundary  commissioners  Afghanistan,  there  will  be  a  numerous  popula- 
were  engaged  in  marking  the  line  on  the  north-  tion  of  industrious  Uzbecks  and  Tadjiks,  rest- 
west  from  the  Persian  frontier  to  the  Ozus,  less  under  the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  the 
both  Russian  and  British  emissaries  were  busy  Afghans,  eager  to  hand  over  to  them  a  country 
in  raising  new  disputes  in  the  east,  where  the  of  valuable  resources,  and  with  it  the  strategic 
actual  limits  of  Afghan  and  Bokharan  rule  do  command  of  Cabul  and  the  Afghan  valleys, 
not  follow  the  river  frontier  agreed  on  between  Revatt  agalist  the  isear. — In  October  the  An- 
Earl  Granville  and  Prince  Gortohakoff  in  1872.  daris  and  Tookhis,  the  two  sections  of  the  great 
Col.  Lockhart  was  sent  on  a  mission  of  obser-  Ghilzai  tribe,  with  a  portion  of  the  Hazara  tribe, 
vation  into  that  region,  where  Russian  agents  joined  by  the  robber-chiefSadu,  under  the  com- 
were  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  place  thom-  mandof  the  sons  of  the  WoollahMnchki  Alum, 
selves  under  the  direct  protection  of  the  Czar,  revolted  against  the  Ameer^s  rule,  and  near  Muk- 
as  a  security  against  the  conquests  prosecuted  kur  attacked  and  dispersed  an  Afghan  regiment 
by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  at  the  prompting  that  was  escorting  treasure  to  Cabul.  .  The  lat- 
of  the  English.  The  Indian  Government  pre-  ter,  with  a  number  of  prisoners,  fell  into  the 
pared  to  support  the  Ameer  in  an  expedition  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  rising  was  connected 
into  Badakshan.  The  rulers  in  the  khanate  with  discontent  at  the  excessive  taxation  levied 
of  Vakhan,  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  Afghan-  by  the  Afghan  Government.    The  Afghan  au- 
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thorities  aimonnced  later  that  the  rising  had  where  heen  preserved.    The  laws  hare  heen 

been  completely  sappressed.  faitbfiillj  execated.    Life  has  been  seoure  and 

1%e  Zlieb  Tallsf  Miraaderfc — Sidar  Shah  Jehan,  property  has  been  protected.  The  cost  of 
of  Zhob,  with  his  principal  chiefs  and  maliks,  government  has  been  lessened,  and  taxes  col- 
arrived  at  Daki,  on  Jan.  17,  1866,  to  make  his  lected  for  the  public  use  have  been  economi- 
submission  to  Sir  K.  Sandeman,  the  governor-  cally  expended.  Favoring  seasons  have  given 
generars  agent,  thas  fulfilling  the  terms  of  satisfactory  returns  to  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
peace  made  with  the  Zbob  tribes  after  the  ex-  bandman.  Agricultural  prosperity  has  stimu- 
pedition  of  1884.  lated  and  rewarded  commercial  and  manufact- 

Tte  IVaHCMplan  Baflway. — The  narrow-gauge  uring  enterprise.    Its  mineral  resources  have 

railroad  from  Michailovsk  to  Merv  is  1,835  challenged  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 

versts  in  length,  and  has  68  stations.    The  first  eager  capita]  from  remote  countries  hastens  to 

510  versts,  from  Michailovsk  to  Artik,  crosses  their  development." 

a  nearly  waterless  region  extending  to  Kizil  FliiiifWi — ^The  Legislature  of  1882-^83  re- 

Arvat.    From  Artik  to  the  Oxus  is  a  distance  duced  the  tax-rate  and  increased  the  appropria- 

of  470  versts,  and  from  Tchichar<yui  on  the  tions.     This  followed  the  defalcation  of  the 

Oxus  to  Samarcand  850  versts.    The  road  runs  State  Treasurer  fur  about  $250,000.    The  im- 

for  the  most  part  through  a  sandy,  uncultivated  mediate  result  was  a  better  collection  of  taxes 

country,  producing  no  fuel ;  but  a$tatki^  or  pe-  and  more  prompt  returns  to  the  treasury, 

troleum  waste,  for  tbe  engines,  is  furnished  in  The  treasury  balance,  Sept.  80,  1884,  was 

sufBcient  quantities  from  the  product  of  the  $224,882.    The  receipts  at  the  treasury  from 

Transcaspiun  oil-wells.    The  new  harbor,  op-  ail  sources  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 

posite  the  island  of  Urzambada,  southwest  of  1885,  were  $962,462.88,  and  the  disbursements 

Michailovsk,  which  is  to  be  the  depot  of  the  from  it  were  $916,924.52,  leaving  a  balance  of 

railroad,  was  opened  on  May  22.    Oen.  An-  $270,870.81,  of  which  $289,500.10  belonged 

nenkoff  had   returned  from  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  general  fund  and  was  available  for  ordi- 

where  on  April  18  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  nary  purposes.    The  treasury  receipts  from 

tbe  imperial  ministry  for  the  extension  of  the  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886, 

line  through  Bokhara  to  Samarcand.  were  $888,724.88,  and  tbe  disbursements  for 

DMirhtacM  tai  Bikhan. — The  compliance  of  all  purposes  $818,866,  leaving  a  balance  of 

Abdul  Ahad,  the  new  Emir  of  Bokhara  toward  $340,727.94,  of  which  $71,278.85  were  special 

Russia  in  regard  to  the  railroad  and  other  funds.    In  addition,  moneys  are  paid  direct  by 

matters  produced  much  discontent  among  his  the  county  collectors  to  the  County  Superin- 

subjects,  and  a  revolt  was  led  by  his  brother,  tendent  of  Education. 

Abdul  Mumin  Khan,  the  Beg  of  Hissar,  who  In  1885  and  18S6  the  total  amount  of  taxes 

was  in  correspondence  with  the  eldest  brother,  collected  from  the  people  (exclusive  of  county, 

tbe  pretender,  at  Peshawer.   The  latter,  Abdul  city,  and  special  taxes),  in  one  form  or  another, 

Melik,  called  Kette  Tore,  or  rightful  heir  to  the  on  property,  for  licenses  in  fees  and  on  polls, 

throne,  who  is  under  British  protection,  threat-  was  $2,592,673.91  (not  including  $187,588.87 

ens  to  drive  his  brother,  the  Emir,  from  the  received  at  the  treasury  from  other  sources 

throne  at  the  instance  and  with  the  assistance  than  taxes),  of  which  $934,075.12  was  received 

of  tbe  Indian  Qovernroent.    The  Emir  checked  and  paid  out  in  the  counties,  and  did  not  come 

the  movement  in  Hissar  before  it  attained  for-  into  the  treasury. 

midable  dimensions,   and   transferred  Abdul  Since  1875  the  taxable  value  of  property  in 

Mumin  Khan  to  a  similar  post  at  Baison.    Far-  the  State  has  been  as  follows :  1876,  $185,535,- 

ther  east  a  revolt  of  the  Kiptchaks,  who  re-  792;  1877,  $130,709,188.57;  1878,  $126,778,- 

ceive  secret  aid  from  China,  disturbs  the  Rus-  262.85;   1879,  $128,757,072.85;  1880,   $189,- 

sian  province  of  Ferghana,  formerly  the  khan-  077,828.22 ;     1881,     $152,920,115.14;     1882, 

ateofKhobmd.  $157,520,551.25;    1883,   $158,578,157;    1884, 

ILABAMA.  State  CefWOMHt.— The  following  $167,124,594.49;  and  1885,  $172,528,933.82. 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gk>v-  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  now 
ernor,  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  Democrat;  Secre-  $9,198,900.  Of  this  $7,700,000  bears  interest 
tary  of  State,  C.  C.  Langdon ;  Treasurer,  at  4  per  cent.,  $589,000  at  5  per  cent.,  and 
Frederick  H.  Smith ;  Anditor,  Malcolm  C.  $954,000  at  6  per  cent 
Burke ;  Attorney-General,  Thomas  N.  McClel-  DeM  8ettleaart.~The  settlement  of  the  old 
Ian ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  bonded  debt  of  the  State  under  the  act  of  Feb. 
Solomon  Palmer;  Railroad  Commissioners,  26,  1876,  has  not  been  entirely  closed.  About 
Henry  R.  Shorter.  Levi  W.  Lawler,  and  W.  C.  $250,000  of  old  bonds,  convertible  into  new 
Tunstall.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief-  class  A  bonds,  and  about  $200,000  of  the  in- 
justice, George  W.  Stone ;  Associate  Justices,  dorsed  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 
David  Clopton  and  H.  M.  Somerville.  bonds  are  still  outstanding.    Under  the  act  of 

CeadltlM  ef  the  State.— The  Governor,  in  his  Feb.  26,  1876,  the  State  rdeased  to  the  holders 

message  to  the  Legislature  on  Nov.  10,  says:  of  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  Feb.  11,  1870, 

*^  During  the  past  two  years  the  State  has  been  and  loaned  to  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga 

peculiarly  blest.     No  great  disaster  has  be-  Railroad  Company,  in  satisfaction  of  all  liability 

fallen  its  people.    The  public  peAce  has  every-  thereon,  all  its  right  to  the  lands  and  other 
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property  mortgaged  to  it  by  llie  railroad  com*  ment  of  convicts.    In  1867,  of  each  hundred 

pany  to  secure  the  bond  loan,  and  this  property  convicts,  18  died ;  in  1868, 1^ ;  in  1869, 17 ;  in 

was  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  1870,  41,  and  in  1871,  14.    In  1882,  of  each 

bondholders.    This  trust  was  to  continue  until  hundred  convicts,  6  died ;  in  1888,  7 ;  in  1884, 

May  1,  1886.    On  that  day,  1,888  of  the  2,000  5 ;  in  1885,  6 ;  and  in  1886,  2|.    In  the  bien- 

bonds  had  been  surrendered  to  the  State.  nial  period  ending  Sept  80  last,  there  were 

PiUte  ScieelBi — ^I'he  report  of  the  State  Su-  sent  to  hard  labor  for  the  counties  8,088  con- 

perintendent  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  victs,  of  > whom  during  that  time  2,017  were 

1885,  dated  Jan.  11, 1886,  shows  a  total  school  discharged,  and  100  died,  leaving  904  under* 

revenue  for  that  year  of  $511,540.05,  of  which  going  sentence. 

$21,500  was  paid  to  the  normal  schools,  and  Tke  Deaf  and  Ihmh  aid  Oe  mid. — ^During  the 
the  balance  apportioned  among  the  colored  two  years  ending  Sept.  80  last,  118  pupils 
schools.  There  were  taught  during  the  year,  were  enrolled  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
8,647  schools  for  white  children,  and  1,744  and  Dumb  and  Blind  at  Talladega,  of  whom  76 
schools  for  colored  children.  Of  white  teach-  were  deaf  and  dumb  and  42  were  blind,  68  be- 
ers there  were  8,565,  and  of  colored  teachers  ing  males  and  50  females.  At  the  close  of  the 
1,827.  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  last  year,  there  were  in  attendance  51  deaf  and 
was  5,892,  an  increase  of  210  over  the  preced-  dumb  and  82  blind  pupils,  of  whom  50  were 
ing  year.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  teach-  males  and  88  were  females.  The  last  Legisla- 
ers  in  the  white  schools  was  $28.76,  and  of  ture  appropriated  $2,000  for  repairing  the 
teachers  in  the  colored  schools  $22.78.  buildings  of  the  institution.    The  annual  ap- 

On  the  28d  of  April,  1884,  Congress  granted  propriation  for  the  institution  is  $18,000,  which 

to  the  State  of  Alabama  46,080  acres  of  land  is  used  for  salaries  and  for  current  expenses, 

for  the  benefit  of  the  university,  to  be  applied,  luaie. — On  Sept.  80, 1884,  there  were  in  the 

so  far  as  necessary,  to  the  erection  of  build-  Alabama  Insane  Hospital  680  patients,  of  whom 

ings  and  to  the  restoration  of  the  library  and  809  were  men  and  821  were  women.    To  the 

scientific  apparatus  destroyed  by  fire.  80th  of  September,  1 886,  there  had  been  received 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  447  additional  patients,  and  844  had  been  dis- 

in  a  prosperous  condition.    Its  faculty  consists  charged,  leaving,  at  the  latter  date,  788  under 

of  ten  professors  and  five  assistants.    During  treatment.    In  1885  the  daily  average  number 

the  present  session  it  has  157  students.  of  patients  was  660,  and  in  1886  it  was  722. 

CodvMbi — Relative  to  the  treatment  of  con-  Of  the  844  patients  discharged  189  were  re- 

viots,  the  Governor  says:  '*  Prior  to  1882  litUe  stored,  87  were  sufficiently  improved  to  be 

was  known  of  the  treatment  and  condition  of  kept  at  home,  and  82  were  unimproved.    Of 

convicts  to  the  penitentiary.    It  was  known  those  in  the  hospital  Sept.  30  last,  850  were 

that  from  the  time  of  its  organization  the  peni-  men  and  888  were  women.    There  were  88 

tentiary  had  been  a  source  of  trouble,  solici-  paying  patients  and  695  indigent.    Ninety  of 

tude,  and  expense.    Whether  the  convicts  had  the  patients  Were  nen*oes. 

been  worked  by  the  State  under  a  warden,  or  Lwal  LegidatlMb — Relative  to  local  legisla- 

oontrolled  by  others  under  lessees,  the  finan-  tion,  the  Governor  expresses  the  foUowing 

cial  results  were  always  the  same,  though  there  views :  **  The  evils  of  local  legislation  have 

had  been  some  improvements  in  this  respect  of  long  been  recognized  and  felt ;  and  the  Coiisti- 

later  years,  and  since  1878  they  had  been  self-  tutional  Convention  of  1875  put  in  the  funda- 

snstaining.    Of  the  convicts  there  was  a  uni-  mental  law  of  the  State  a  provision  intended 

form  report  of  kind,  considerate,  and  humane  to  mitigate  them.    In  commending  to  the  ao- 

treatment,  and  uniform  tables  of  an  appalling  ceptance  of  the  people  the  Constitution  of  that 

mortality,  and  nothing  more.    It  was  not  until  year,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  convention, 

four  years  ago  that  an  official  report  informed  and  speaking  for  it,  said,  *  All  power  to  enact 

the  Governor  and  public  that  the  convict-  local  or  special  laws  for  the  benefit  of  individ- 

camps  were  unfit  for  use.     The  Legislature  uals  or  corporations  is  prohibited,  and  the 

promptly  passed  the  act  of  Feb.  22,  1888,  *  to  people  are  thereby  protected  against  the  heavy 

regulate  the  hiring  and  treatment  of  State  and  expense  of  legislation  in  which  they  have  in- 

county  convicts,'  under  which  much  was  ac-  terest.'     This  prohibition  is  so  constructed 

complished.    The  act  of  Feb.  17,  1885,  which  that  it  does  not  prohibit,  and  the  evils  it  was 

made  some  radical  changes  in  the  convict  sys-  intended  to  diminish  are  increasing.    In  the 

tem  and  in  the  manner  of  the  State's  superin-  pamphlet  acts  of  the  last  session,  there  are  194 

tendence  of  convict-labor,  was  a  well-consid-  pages  of  general  laws  and  687  pages  of  local 

ered  efibrt  in  the  direction  of  the  humane  ends  laws,  many  of  the  latter  clearly  in  conflict  with 

of  adequate  punishment  for  crime.    This  pro-  the  intent  of  the  Constitution." 

Tided  for  effective  inspection,  and  armed  the  PMitlcal. — ^The  Democratic  State  Convention 

authorities  with  power  to  enforce  all  needftd  met  in  Montgomery  on  the  9th  of  June,  and 

rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  nominated  the  following  ticket :  for  Governor, 

State  and  of  the  convicts."    A  comparison  of  Thomas  Seay ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  C. 

the  death-rate  of  a  few  years  last  past  with  Langdon ;  Treasurer,  Fred  H.  Smith ;  Attor- 

that  of  a  few  previous  years  will  make  plain  ney-G«neral,  Thomas  K  McClellan ;  Auditor, 

the  progress  toward  a  just  and  proper  treat-  Malcolm  C.  Burke ;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
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tion,  Bolomoa  Palmer;  Ghief-Jiutice  of  So-    nen  from  the  Indians.    The  matter  waa  in 

5i-eme  Coart,  George  W.  Stone;  Anociate  donbt  for  maoT  years,  and  tlie  Docertaintj  led 
iistice«s  H.  M.  Bomernlle  and  Darid  CloptoQ.  to  a  diapate  of  tbe  Fatroon'i  claim  bj  the 
On  the  2d  of  Ao^uatthU  ticket  was  elected,  people  of  Beverwyok.  Their  eaoMwaaassamed 
With  one  coanty  musing,  the  vote  for  Soperia-  by  Peter  Stiiyvesant,  Governor  of  the  colony, 
tendent  of  Edooatioa  waa  aa  fullowa:  Demo-  who  came  from  New  York  to  fire  cannoD-halla 
oratio,  144,667 ;  Republican,  88,688 ;  Prohibi-  all  abont  the  fort  in  defiance  of  the  Patroon 
tion,  696.  For  Chief-JoBtice,  the  DemooratJo  and  hii  agent.  Van  SlecbtenboraL  TbeDntch 
vote  was  146,398 ;  Bepablioan,  30,867.  The  soon  (1664;  loeC  the  colony  to  the  English, 
oonatitational  amendment  relative  to  roads  and  Beverwyck  was  thenceforth  called  Alba- 
wai  voted  down.  A  in^orit;  of  the  votes  ny,  after  the  Scotch  title  of  tbe  Duke  of  York, 
oast  on  the  Birmingham  amendment  were  in  afterward  Jamee  II.  The  Patroon  had  suo- 
the  affirmative,  but,  the  vote  being  small,  the  seeded  in  establishing  bis  right  to  Beverwyok 
ratification  of  the  amendment  is  donbtfuL  in  advance  of  the  oonqnest.  A  eompromise 
The  Legislature  is  almost  wholly  Democratic,  was  effected  by  granting  a  city  charter,  leav- 
On  the  2d  of  November,  eifiht  Demooratic  ing  the  exact  time  of  settlement  to  a  fnture 
Congressmen  were  eleoteci.  The  Legialatara  date,  and  resulting  finally  in  a  settlement  of 
met  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  was  in  see-  the  Patroon's  claim  for  a  eertain  amonnt  of 
noQ  at  the  close  of  tbe  year.  money.    It  was  also  thought  best  to  ask  and 

CiaMNite  HMUMat— On  April  29,  the  tograntaoity  charter, beoaasetbe  "  Obarterof 
foundation  of  a  monument  to  the  Confederate  Liberties  "  had  been  recently  put  forth  by  the 
aoldiera  of  Alabama  who  died  in  arms  for  the  new  General  Assembly  of  tbe  province,  and 
Confederate  oaase  was  laid  on  the  gronnda  of 
the  State  Capitol  in  Uontgomery  bj  Jefferson 
Davis.  Of  this  the  Governor  says :  "  It  is  d»- 
rigned  to  perpetnate  tbe  names  and  memoriea 
of  all  Alabamians  who  died  in  defense  of  the 
canse  they  believed  to  be  jnst;  and  every 
oounty,  city,  town,  and  village  in  onr  State  is 
interested  in  the  early  erection  of  this  monn- 
ment  to  commemorate  the  patriotism  of  those 
whose  courage  and  devotion  to  dnty  were 
illnstrated  by  their  death  npon  the  battle-field. 
.  .  .  They  did  all  that  men  could  do,  and  the 
prondeet  epitaph  that  oan  be  written  upon 
their  moonment  ia,  'They  died  in  defense  of 
their  oonntry.' " 

ti.m  I.  See  IJNrm  Statu. 
UMVn.  ll-fMt(nlal(MekrallMari8B<.-ThQ 
dty  of  Albany  celebrated  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  its  charter  on 
July  22,  1686.  The  claim  had  been  made  by 
many  of  itsoitlzens  that  no  American  city,  aave 
St.  Angnstine,  Florida,  had  a  charter  ut  so 

Beat  an  age;  bnt  a  oarefal  review  of  the  old  tbe  htut  mm. 

Qtch  records  sustained  the  oounter-olum  that 
New  York  city  bad  a  charter  older  than  that  also  becanse  tbe  people  of  Albany  had  erected 
of  Albany  by  several  months.  The  Albanians,  at  their  own  expense  a  meeting-house,  a  watch- 
therefore,  gracefully  yielded  priority,  and  cele-  house,  and  a  town-bouse.  Therefore,  in  the 
brated  their  anniversary  in  a  manner  that  ap-  early  months  of  1660,  Tlioraas  Dongan,  Lien- 
pealed  more  particolarly  to  tbeir  local  pride,  tenant  and  Governor  of  the  province  of  New 
A  brief  glance  at  tbe  salient  points  in  the  oa-  York,  sent  greeting  "  to  all  persuns  to  whom 
reer  of  the  city  will  make  clearer  an  outline  of  these  presents  shall  come  or  in  anywise  con- 
the  celebration  itself.  The  first  settlement  of  cem,"  relative  to  the  chartering  of  the  city  of 
Albany  was  at  Fort  Na°saa,  on  what  is  now  Albany.  The  new  doonment  was  received  by 
called  "  Oastle  Island,"  just  below  the  city,  three  prominent  citizens  of  Albany,  who  went 
Tbe  date  usually  conceded  is  1615,  or  sii  years  to  New  York  city  on  that  errand.  They  were 
after  Hendrick  Hudson  ascended  tbe  river  in  Major  Peter  Schuyler,  fiobert  Livingston,  and 
tbe  "Hatf-Moon."  The  high  water  drove  the  Dirck  Wesaels  Ten  Broeck.  The  following 
fort  to  the  mainland,  and  another  was  snb-  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  first  meet- 
stituted  fbr  it  in  1628.  The  new  structure,  ingof  tbe  justices  of  the  peace  thereafter:  "In 
known  as  Fort  Orange,  stood  near  what  i»  now  nomine  Domino  Jesu  Christi,  amen.  Att  a 
Steamboat  Square.  There  seems  to  be  no  meeting  of  ye  Justices  of  ye  Peace  for  ye 
doubt  that  the  land  surrounding  the  outlyiog  County  of  Albany,  ye  26th  dayof  Jnly,  a.  d., 
viUage,  called  Beverwyck,  was  incladed  in  the  1G86,  Pleter  Schnyler,  Gent.,  and  Robt.  Liv- 
ori^DoI  purchase  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  part-    inggton,  Gentn,  who  were  commissionated  by 
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Te  Towne  of  Albanie  to  goe  to  New  Torke  and  mineSf  and  minerala,  and  all  other  priTileges  be- 

Frocnre  ye  Charter  for  this  Citty,  wh.  was  longing  to  and  pertaining  to  said  city,  gold  and 

agreed  npon  between  ye  Magistrates  and  ye  silver  mines  excepted,  likewise  including  the 

Bight  hon  Col.  Tho.  Dongan,  Govr.  Genii. ,  honorable  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  all 

who  accordingly  have  brought  the  same  along  lands  that  might  be  required  for  the  city's  wel- 

with  l^em,  and  was  Published  with  all  ye  joy  fare.    All  laws  enacted  by  the  Common  Coun- 

and  Acclamations  Imagineable,  and  ye  said  Two  cil  were  limited  to  one  year  only,  unless  con- 

Gentn.  Receivd  ye  Thanks  of  ye  Magistrates  firmed  by  the  Governor  for  a  longer  period,  ez- 

and  Burgesses  for  there  Diligence  and  Care  in  ception  alone  being  made  of  the  laws  regulating 

obtaining  ye  same."  Indian  trade.    The  penalty  for  illegal  trading 

The  charter  was  engrossed  on  July  9,  1686,  with  the  Indians  was  the  imposition  of  a  fine 

and  given  to  the  city  on  July  22  following.  Not-  not  exceeding  £20.    The  City  Court  was  or- 

withstanding  it  has  been  handed  d^wn  from  dered  to  convene  on  the  Tuesday  of  each  alter- 

city  father  to  city  father  for  two  centuries,  nate  week  throughout  the  year.    All  grants 

the  writing  is  still  plainly  legible  on  all  but  given  during  the  previous  twenty  years  were 

one  slieet,  and  in  that  it  has  suffered  more  secured  under  the  charter,  and  also  all  privi- 

from  constant  handling  than  from  the  ravages  leges  heretofore  enjoyed,  provided  they  were 

of  time.    The  charter  is  written  on  one  side  of  not  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the  laws 

nine  large  sheets  of  parchment,  knotted  to-  of  the  kingdom  of  Englimd.    The  Common 

gether  with  what  waa  originally  red  or  blue  Council  should  take  special  charge  of  all  lands 

.tape  or  cord.     The  sheets  are  twenty-four  granted  to  the  city  by  citizens  for  charitable  or 

inches  broad  by  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  religious   purposes,  so  that   no  construction 

and  retain  their  original  stiffness,  with  the  ex-  should  be  roaae  thereon  other  than  that  which 

ception  of  the  top  sheet,  which  is  the  last  one,  might  tend  most  to  advance  religion,  justice, 

as  it  contains  the  signature  and  seal  of  Thomas  and  the  public  good.    Power  was  granted  the 

Dongan,  the  Governor.  Dongan's  name  is  par-  mayor  to  issue  papers  of  naturalization  to  those 

ticulatly  plain,  and  as  written  stretches  one  qualified  to  receive  and  desiring  them.    This 

half  of  the  length  of  the  sheet  down  at  the  bot-  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  no  persons 

tom.    A  knot  of  red  and  blue  tape  in  the  shape  other  than  free  citizens  could  use  any  art  or 

of  a  diamond  separates  the  Christian  name  trade  mystery,  or  manual  occupation,  within 

from  the  surname,  and  from  the  knot  depends  the  city  limits,  saving  at  the  time  of  fairs  and 

Gov.  Dongan 's  great  seal,  which  was  originally  during  the  continuance  of  such  fairs  only, 

contained  in  a  thin  silver  box.    The  cover  of  The  changes  in  the  original  charter  have  not 

the  box  is  missing,  but  the  other  half  remains,  been  frequent ;  but  the  rights  of  the  people 

The  seal  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  cement,  have  been  steadily  maintained.    The  name  of 

and  it  is  attached  to  the  cord  by  sealing-wax.  the  corporation  is  no  longer  ^^  The  Mayor,  Al- 

The  same  design  is  stamped  upon  the  face  of  dermen,  and  Commonalty,''  but  '*  The  City  of 

the  seal,  but  it  is  only  faintly  distinguishable.  Albany."    The  latest  charter  was  granted  in 

On  one  comer  of  the  last  sheet  is  this  writ-  1888.    Under  its  provisions  the  nominations 

ing :  "  Recorded  in  the  Secretary's  OfBce,  Prov-  of  the  mayor  must  be  confirmed  or  r^ected  at 

inoe  of  New  York,  Book  of  Patents  440  to  the  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  to  which 

470.     J.  S.  Sprague,  Secretary."    The  nine  they  are  sent  or  at  the  next  regular  meeting, 

large  sheets  are  yellow  with  age  and  dingy ;  or  they  will  stand  confirmed,    llie  mayor,  on 

but  the  engrossing  shows  that  it  was  done  by  a  the  other  hand,  must  send  in  nominations  as 

skilled  penman.  soon   as   terms   expire   or  vacancies  occur. 

According  to  the  charter,  the  mayor  had  the  Hence  dead-locks  are  impossible,  and  no  politi- 

authority  to  give  and  grant  licenses  annually,  cal  favorites  of  either  the  mayor  or  the  Com- 

under  the  se^  of  the  city,  'Ho  all  tavern-keep-  mon  Council  can  be  kept  in  place  by  trickery, 

ers,  innkeepers,  victualers,  and  all  public  sell-  The  Council  is  not  allowed  to  audit  its  own 

ers  of  wine,  strong  water,  cider,  beer,  or  any  bills.    The  difierent  heads  of  departments  are 

other  sort  of  liquor."    The  mayor  was  also  made  more  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  the 

clerk  of  the  market  and  coroner.    As  clerk,  people  are  kept  informed  of  what  is  going  on 

he,  ^'  and  no  other  person  or  persons,"  had  by  monthly  statements.    Best  of  all,  the  mayor 

'*  the  assize  or  assay  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  wood,  holds  his  office  for  two  years,  and  he  is  ineligi- 

and  other  things  to  the  office  of  clerk  belong-  ble  until  another  term  shall  have  intervened, 

ing  or  concerning."    The  penalty  for  refusing  Perhaps  in  no  other  municipality  in  the  coun- 

to  hold  and  execute  the  office  of  mayor  was  a  try  have  the  lessons  of  two  hundred  years  been 

fine  of  not  less  than  £20 ;  for  refusing  to  per-  observed  to  so  great  advantage  as  in  the  city  of 

form  the  duties  of  his  office,  an  alderman  was  Albany. 

fined  £10,  current  money;  and  the  chamber-  The  Hudson  river  was  the  official  eastern 
lain,  assistant,  or  sheriff*,  £6  of  like  money,  boundary  of  the  new  city  of  1686.  The  south- 
Other  forfeitures  were  provided  for  the  minor  em  boundary  extended  from  the  northern  end 
offices.  The  right  was  given  the  citizens  of  of  Martin  Gerrison's  Island  for  fifteen  English 
Albany  to  **  all  waste  and  unoccupied  lands  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  to  a  certain 
lying  within  the  limits  of  said  city,"  together  kill  or  creek  called  Sandkiil.  The  northern 
with  the  royalties  of  fishing,  fowling,  hawking,  line  extended  from  a  post  erected  by  Gov. 


the  par&lleloKTftm  by  ooDDeotiog  the  wwtem  Jersey,  FennsylTanu,  Mwyluul,  Virginia, 
extremities  of  th«  north  and  HOQth  lines.  Tlie  North  Osrolioa,  aad  South  Carolina.  The 
popolation  in  1S89  was  2,016;  but  this  inolnd-  plan  was  left  for  the  oonsideratioD  of  the  sav- 
ed tbe  whole  area  of  Albany  oounty,  whioh  eral  oolonies,  and  the  American  Union  iraa  the 
extended  from  Fonfrhkeepsie  to  Canada,  and  r««nlt  a  few  years  later, 
from  Oonneotiont  river  to  the  heart  of  the  Ho-  During  the  Revolntionary  War  the  Contt- 
hawk'  oonntry.  nental  army  made  its  headquarters  in  Albany. 

The  first  mayor,  Peter  Bohnyler,  had  aao-  Schuyler,  CUnton,  Uontoomery,  and  Lafayette 
oeaaive  administrations  that  ext«nded  from  had  their  personal  lieadqnarters  in  tbe  city. 
168S  to  1604,  In  1T09  Peter  Bohnyler,  then  a  The  reaidenoe  of  Qen.  Sohnyler,  jnst  outside 
prominent  man  in  the  province  of  New  York  the  stockade,  waii  tlie  scene  of  an  attempted 
also,  was  sent  to  England  with  a  depntation  of  oaptnreby  British  and  Indians  in  1T81;  but  the 
foor  Indian  kings,  and  was  recdved  at  the  general  and  bis  family  escaped.  In  this  red- 
English  conrt  by  Queen  Anne.  The  presence  denoe  a  daughter  of  Oen.  tkhoyler  married 
of  foar  kings  was  bo  extraordinary  an  event  in  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1780,  and  a  later  own- 
London  as  to  attract  attention,  and  the  "  Tat-  er,  known  as  the  widow  Mcintosh,  here  mar- 
tier  "  and  tbe  "  Spectator,"  of  Steele  and  Ad-  ried  ex- President  Fillmore  in  1856. 
dison,  gave  entertuning  accounts  of  th^  pres-  After  New  York  became  a  State  of  tbe 
entation  at  court.  At  AmerioaD  Uoion,  the  Legislature  was  migr^- 
the  Queen's  request,  en-  tory  for  many  years,  Albany,  Ponghkeepsie, 
gravinga  of  the  four  In-  Kingston,  and  New  York  having  about  an 
Ulan  kings,  in  national  equal  division  of  the  honors.  Albany  was 
oostome,  in  aqua  tinta,  made  the  permanent  catdtal  in  1707,  and  the 
were  taken,  copies  of  old  State-boose  in  Broadway  was  occupied  for 
whioh  were  purchased  several  years.  Then  tbe  old  Cemitol  was  occa- 
for  the  State  library  a  pied  for  seventy  years,  and  finally  the  new 
few  years  ago.  At  the  Oapitol  in  1876.  When  Albany  became  the 
same  time,  a  fiill-lengtb  political  capital,  the  city  and  county  still  held 
portrait  of  Peter  Schny-  &st  to  the  Federalists. 

ler  was  taken,  accord*  To  group  tbe  foregoing,  and  many  other  in- 
Ing  to  report,  by  tbe  teresting  incidents  of  history,  and  to  celebrate 
great  artist  Van  Oyck,  them  in  a  worthy  mauner,  was  the  work  of  tlie 
and  presentetl  to  Sohuy-  Citizens'  Bi-Centenniat  Committee  of  Twenty- 
ler  by  tbe  Queen.  The  five.  Tbe  celebration  opened  on  Sunday,  July 
artist,  however,  is  be-  18,  and  closed  on  Thursday,  July  22.  On  Sun- 
lieved  to  have  been  Sir  day  representative  churches  were  selected,  and 
Godfrey  Eneller.  The  prm  scmrrLaa.  in  them  were  held  appropriate  historical  serv- 
portrut  is  of  full  lenizth  ices.  Early  on  Monday  morning  Che  old  north 
and  of  lai^e  dimensions.  It  represents  him  in  gate  of  tbe  city,  at  the  intersection  of  StenboL 
the  costume  of  tbe  day,  and  is  eieonled  in  the  Street  and  Broadway,  and  the  old  sonth  gatCk 
best  style  of  the  times.  Whether  it  be  a  genu-  at  tbe  intersection  of  Hudson  Avenue  and 
ine  Van  Dyok  or  not,  it  has  genuine  artistic  Broadway,  were  opened  with  quaint  cere- 
value.  On  his  return,  Schuyler  brought  the  monies  by  the  mayor  and  city  officers,  a  band 
portrait  with  him,  and  ever  stuce  it  has  been  of  Iroijuois  from  Caugbnawaga  chanting  one 
in  tlie  possession  of  the  Schuyler  family.  erf  their  songs  of  welcome.    Then   followed. 

Albany  has  often  been   called   the  birth-  through  the  day  and  evening,  musical  and  lit- 

place  of  the  American  Union.    Here,  in  the  erary  exercises  by  the  children  of  the  publto 

old  Stadt-Hnis,  was  held  the  great  convention  schools,  canoe  races  along  the  river,  the  un- 

of  17S4,  by  tbe  advice  and  with  the  sympathy  covering  of  historical  tablets,   a    pamde    of 

of  the  English  Oovernment.      Seven  of  the  manufaotTirera,  buildere,  and  trades  organiia- 

colonles  sent  the  twenty-five  delegates  that  tiona,  a  grand  concert  by  school -children,  and 

were  present,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Sir  William  a  band  concert,  with  fireworks  in  Washington 

Johnson,  John  Penn,  and   Stephen   Hopkins  Park.    A  valuable  feature  of  the  day,  and  one 

being  among  the  number.    New  Jersey  sym-  of  permanent  interest  to  Albany,  was  tbe  un- 

pathized,   but  did   not  send  delegates;  while  covering  of  the  historical  tablets  of   bronM. 

Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  wished  to  be  count-  Some  of  thero  are  worth  quotinic :     "  On  this 

ed  as  present,  although  they  had  no  delegates,  ground  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

The  Indians,  and  especially  the  Mohawks,  nn-  was  ratified  in  1788  " ;  "  Here  Gen.  Washlng- 

der  their  sachem  Hendrick,  were  loaded  with  ton  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 

presents,  and  swore  so  hard  to  serve  the  Kinft  city  in  1782-'88";  "Van  Rensselaer  manor* 

that  the  Americans,  twenty  years  later,  had  house,  residence  of  the  Patroons,  and  site  of 

reason  to  regret  that  part  of  the  performance,  the  first  manor-house  " ;  "  Upon  this  site  stood 

After  several  plans  of  union  had  been  debated  tbe  house  occupied  by,  and  wherein  died,  An- 

and  rejected,  Franklin  proposed  a  union  of  the  neke  Jans  Bogardus,  1663,  the  former  owner 
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of  Trinity  Chorob  propert]',  N.  Y.";  "The  ErieCanal;  Prosperity  and  Progrew.  Thars- 
Sobarler  mBiirioii,  eroeted  b;  God.  BncUtreet  day  was  kiiowii  u  the  bi-oeat«Dnial  da;,  on 
in  1769.  W^bingtOD,  Franklin,  Galea,  Ro-  which  the  militar;  and  Grand  Annj  parade 
ohambean,  LaTajette,  and  most  of  the  great  occurred,  and  the  hietorical  exercises  took 
place.  Gov.  Hill  delivered  the  oration, 
and  William  H.  MoElro;  the  poem. 
The  ez-memberB  of  the  Legislature  bad 
a  reonion  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  tbe  public  festivitiee  closed  with 
a  municipal  reception  at  the  Capitol  to 
President  Cleveland,  Gov.  Hill,  and 
many  other  diBtinguished  visitors,  in- 
cluding represeDtatives  from  the  cities 
of  Holland,  whence  the  first  settlers  in 
Albany  come.  This  was  followed  by  a 
more  private  reception  at  the  Fort 
Orange  Clab-bonse.  , 

A  very  interesting   featore  of    the 

celebration  was  the  bi-centennial  flag^ 

which  grouped,  oa  nearly  as  possihle, 

the  nine  flags  that  have  floated  over 

Albany  from  its  earliest  settlement  to 

the  present  time.     It  consists  of  fix 

parts.     Beginning  at  the  left,  the  first 

of  the  three  loiige  divisions  ia  sabdi- 

vided  by  a  vertical  line.     A  middle, 

broad  etripe  of  white  and  a  lower  stripe 

of  blue  extend  through  both  snbdivis- 

ions.     The  upper  lef^hand  comer  ia 

out  PCTCB  cBDua.  orwige,  while  the  rest  of  the  stripe  is 

red,  thus  reprodacing  the  yellow,  white, 

men  of  that  time  were  entertained  here — Gens,    and  bloe  of  the  I>ntch  India  Company  and  of 

Buntoyne  and  Reidesel  as  gnesta,  thoagh  prls-    the  Dutch  GovemmenL     These  flags  floated 

oners  of  war,  177T.     Alexander  Hamilton  and    over  Forts  Nassau  and  Orange  until  the  English 

Eliuheth   Behnyler  married  here  in  17S0";    occupation  In  1664.    The  red,  white,  and  blae 

*'The  oldest  building  in  Albany,  bnilt  1667,     bands   represent  the   present  colors  of  the 

birthplaoeof  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,"  etc.  Other    I>utch  Kingdom,  which  floated  over  the  fort 

tablets  mark  tbe  old  forta  and  the  gates  in  the 

stockades,  and  still  others  (there  being  about 

forty  in    all)  locate   tbe  first  churches  and 

Bchool'bouses,  and  show  the  changes  in  tbe 

names  of  the  streeta, 

Tuesday  was  devoted  to  s  parade  of  oil  na< 
tions,  trial-heats  of  the  annual  regatta  of  the 
National   Association  of  Amateur  OarsmcD, 
Scottish  gomes,  musical  and  literary  eiercisea 
by  oolored  ritizens,  and  an  illuminated  parade 
of  Odd- Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  other 
Asternal  organtiations.    On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  civic  parade  filled  the  streets.    The 
final  races  of  tbe  oarsmen  were  completed  In 
the  aftemoun.    The  eveuiug  witnessed 
biatorical  pageant  that  had  been  prepai 
much  care,  after  tbe  manner  of  Hardi-Gras 
feativitiea.    There  were  sixteen  "floata,"  or 
emblems,  each    being   drawn    in    procession 
through  the  streets,  and  lighted  by  oolored    during  the  few  months  of  Dutch  restoration 
fires.    The  subjects  were  these:  The  armorial    In  ITTS-'Tl.    The  upper  of  tbe  two  central 
bearinga  of  the  city;  the  Spirit  of  Discovery;     sqaarea  shows  the  ooat  of  arms  of  the  city  in 
the  Northmen;    the  landing  of    Columbus;    black,  against  a  white  ground.     The  lower 
Fort  Orange  in  1 624 ;  Rensselaerwyckinl6S0;    central  square  is  an  English  colonial  flag,  with 
a  legend  ofthe  Catskills;  Charter  of  the  Duke    a  red  cross  u[>on  a  white  ground,  and  a  black 
of  York,  1664 ;  Dongan  Charter,  1686 ;  Bom-    globe  in  the  noper  lef^haDd  qnarter.    The  np- 
mer  Evening  in  Old  Albany  ;  the  Schenectady    per  right-hano  comer  is  the  Union  Jack,  snd 
Hassaore;  Surrender  of  Bargoyne ;  a  Revolu-    the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  the  Jack  of 
tionary  hert^e ;  the  Last  of  the  Paboona ;  the    tbe  Stars  and  Stripes. 


ired  with 


12  ANARCHISTS. 

Another  featare  of  permaoent  yalae,  aside  on  the  sidewalk.  These  last  had  no  doubt 
firom  the  bronze  tablets,  was  the  loan  exhibi-  profited  bj  instructions  received  at  meetings 
tion,  which  was  open  from  July  6  till  Julj  24.  snch  as  were  afterward  described  at  the  trial 
This  was  hy  far  the  most  interesting  and  in-  of  the  Anarchists.  It  was  obserVed  by  the  de- 
struotlye  affair  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  tectives  among  the  crowds  of  Germans,  Bohe- 
attempted  outside  of  the  larger  cities;  and  mians,  and  Poles,  that  their  talk  was  highly 
even  there  the  success^  both  as  to  finances  and  inoenaiary ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
the  merits  of  the  exhibition  itself,  has  rarely  such  bloody  results  as  followed.  Mauy  of  the 
exceeded  that  of  the  Albany  exhibition.  It  is  workmen  appeared  ready  to  accept  reasonable 
a  matter  of  congratulation,  both  for  Albanians  terms  from  their  employers,  and  did  not  wish 
and  for  all  others  who  seek  the  preservation  to  insist  upon  getting  ten  hours^  pay  for  eight 
of  what  is  worthy  in  history,  that  the  plan  to  hours'  work.  But  the  demandsof  other  labor- 
make  the  loan  exhibition  a  permanent  thing  is  ers,  particularly  the  lumbermen,  were  extreme, 
likely  to  be  carried  out.  On  Monday  a  great  crowd  of  strikers,  mostly 

ANAROHISTSt  The  Anarchist  riot  in  Chicago  lumbermen,  inflamed  by  incendiary  speeches, 
of  Tuesday,  May  4,  1886,  may  be  said  to  have  gathered  about  the  McCormick  works.  Their 
begun  in  the  eight-bour  movement  on  the  pre-  quarrel  with  the  workmen  there  was,  that 
vious  Saturday,  or,  more  properly,  in  the  at-  they  were  supposed  not  to  have  insisted  upon 
tack  on  Monday,  May  8,  upon  the  McCormick  the  time-reduction.  About  half  of  McOor- 
reaper-works.  The  labor  agitation  throughout  mick's  workmen  were  dissuaded  or  intimidated 
the  country  in  the  spring  was  more  violent  in  by  them  from  going  to  work ;  but  the  other 
Chicago  than  elsewhere.  On  Saturday,  May  1,  half,  about  700,  went  to  work  as  usual.  Dnr- 
40,000  laborers  struck  work  and  demanded  a  ing  the  day  the  company  adopted  the  eight- 
reduction  of  time  from  ten  to  eight  hours,  hour  time,  and  gave  the  men  a  half-holiday. 
Chicago  on  that  day  presented  a  peculiar  ap-  The  McCormick  workmen,  on  coming  out  from 
pearance.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  their  building,  were  attacked  by  the  crowd 
six  and  seven  oVlock  whistles  were  not  heard,  with  stones,  and  the  men  ran  away  or  retreat- 
The  usual  hurrying  crowds  of  workmen  were  ed  into  the  building,  the  sfrikers  meanwhile 
not  seen,  and  tke  streets  did  not  contain  half  breaking  a  great  many  of  the  McCormick  win- 
the  number  of  trucks  commonly  in  use.  Dur-  dows.  The  company's  guard  of  a  dozen  men 
ing  the  morning,  however,  several  processions  fired  their  revolvers  into  the  air,  hoping  to 
composed  of  the  strikers  were  formed  in  the  frighten  the  strikers,  who  laughed  at  these 
streets.  Peaceable  furniture- workers  and  mill-  demonstrations.  The  crowd  had  begun  batter- 
hands  paraded,  displaying  American  and  Gtor-  ing  down  the  doors  with  crowbars,  when  a 
man  flags  and  banners,  giving  praise  to  the  patrol  wagon  filled  with  policemen,  dashed 
firms  that  had  conceded  the  eight-hour  day.  into  the  midst  of  the  strikers,  who  threw 
A  procession  of  10,000  lumbermen,  in  front  of  stones  and  bricks  at  the  officers.  The  ofiicers 
which  a  man  carried  a  red  flag,  visited  several  alighted  and  drew  their  revolvers ;  but  the 
places  and  held  meetings  at  which  highly  in-  mob  kept  on  throwing  missiles,  the  police 
oendiary  speeches  were  made.  The  discon-  dodging  them  as  best  they  could.  At  length 
tented  freight-handlers,  to  the  number  of  near-  the  crowd,  great  numbers  of  whom  appeared 
ly  1,000,  marched  around  the  depots  and  per-  to  be  armed,  drew  their  revolvers  and  fired 
suaded  their  fellow  -  workmen  to  join  them,  on  the  police,  and  the  police  returned  the  fire. 
The  freight-handlers  of  the  Chicago,  Burling-  The  strikers  being  bad  marksmen,  none  of  the 
ton,  and  Quincy,  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  police  were  hurt;  but  about  a  dozen  of  the 
Railroads,  to  the  number  of  800,  had  a  brief  mob  were  wounded.  On  the  arrival  of  re-en- 
meeting  and  marched  to  the  Wabash  freight-  forcements,  the  police  dispersed  the  crowd, 
houses,  where  they  persuaded  eighty-five  of  On  that  evening  and  the  next  day  a  hand- 
the  Wabash  men  to  join  them.  The  proces-  bill,  printed  in  German  and  English,  called 
sion  swelled  and,  with  great  cheers  but  no  dis-  upon  the  workingmen  to  meet  at  the  comer 
order,  moved  from  station  to  station,  every-  of  Des  Plaines  and  Randolph  Streets,  on  Tues- 
where  urging  men  to  join,  who  seemed  unable  day  evening,  the  4th.  *^  Good  speakers,''  it  was 
to  resbt.  The  result  was  that  every  railroad  promised,  ^^  will  be  present  to  denounce  the 
in  the  city  was  crippled.  All  the  freight-  latest  atrocious  act  of  the  police,  the  shooting 
houses  were  closed  and  barred  as  for  a  pro-  of  our  fellow-workmen  yesterday  afternoon." 
longed  state  of  siege,  and  all  the  industries  of  At  Des  Plaines  Street,  Randolph  Street,  which 
the  city  were  paralyzed,  for  nothing  could  be  runs  east  and  west,  widens  ont  into  a  plaza, 
delivered.  These  proceedings  had  here  and  called  the  Old  Haymarket,  about  2,900  feet 
there  a  threatening  appearance.  The  freight-  long  by  150  feet  wide.  The  crowd  gathered 
handlers  who  went  to  work  were  protected  ]ust  off  the  northeastern  corner  of  this  plaza 
by  guards  with  drawn  revolvers.  One  of  the  in  Randolph  Street,  100  feet  north  of  Des 
processions  was  headed  by  a  stout  German,  Plaines  Street.  About  1,400  men,  including 
who  carried  a  big  wooden  sword,  which  he  many  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  riot  of 
had  evidently  fashioned  with  his  own  hands,  the  previous  day,  responded  to  the  invitation. 
Several  of  them  marched  like  soldiers,  their  Half  of  these  were  driven  away  by  a  rain- 
correct  movements  being  cheered  by  the  crowds  storm,  while  those  who  remained  were  ad- 
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dressed  from  a  wiu^n  by  Aogast  Spies,  editor  daj/'  which  was  the  signal  that  there  was  to 

of  the  *^  Arbeiter-^itnDg,"  and  bj  the  Anarch-  be  a  meeting.    Fischer  and  Engel  were  present 

ist,  A.  B.  Parsons.    These  speeches  were  rath-  at  this  meeting.    Circnlars  headed  *'*'  Revenge  I  " 

er  mild ;  but  Fielden,  an  Englishman,  mounted  were  issued.    The  shooting  of  men  at  McCor- 

the  wagon  aud  made  an  extremely  violent  mick^s  was  discussed.      Ensel  introduced  a 

speech  of  twenty  minutes'  duration.    Mean-  resolution  regarding  what  should  be  done  in 

while  200  police,  under  Captains  Bonfield  and  case  there  should  be  a  conflict  between  the 

Ward,  were  in  readiness  at  the  station  in  Des  strikers  and  the  police.    In  this  case  it  was 

PlaineS  Street,  lft*>s  than  800  feet  south  of  the  resolved  that  there  should  be  meetings  lo  aid 

wagon.     When  the  tenor  of  Fielden's  speech  the  strikers.    The  word  ^*  Ruhe ''  (rest)  was  to 

was  known  at  the  station,  it  was  decided  by  be  the  signal  for  such  meetings.    The  manner 

the  two  captains  that,  in  order  to  avoid  a  seri-  of  fighting  was  also  talked  over.    En^el  sug- 

ous  riot,  it  would  be  best  to  disperse  the  crowd,  gested  that  a  bomb  should  be  thrown  into  the 

Accordingly  170  men  drawn  up  in  line  were  police-stations ;   and  it  was  agreed  that  the 

marched  up  Des  Plain es  Street,  and  when  the  mob  should  use  bombs,  fire-arms,  or  any  other 

.police  were  within  a  few  steps  of  the  wagon,  means  of  destruction,  if  they  were  attacked 

Captain  Ward  ordered  the  crowd  to  dispers»e.  by  the  police.    The  society  was  to  be  repre- 

Fielden  got  down  from  the  wagon,  saying,  sented    by  a  committee  at  the   Haymarket 

*'  We  are  peaceable.^'    At  this  moment  a  bomb  meeting.    The  question  upon  these  measures 

with  a  lighted  fuse  attached  was  thrown  from  was  nut  to  the  meeting  by  Engel.    Wallecsaid 

a  crowd  of  men  standing  in  an  alley  directly  that  ne  had  himself  attended  the  Haymarket 

opposite  the  wagon.    It  struck  the  ground  meeting,  armed  with  a  dynamite  bomb, 

among  the  police,  exploded,  and  worked  ter-  Early  in  1886  several  of  the  largest  prop- 

rible  destruction  among  them.    Numbers  of  erty-owners  in  Chicago  had  employed  Pinker- 

them  were  wounded,  ofiicer  Deegan  dying  al-  ton's  agency  to  make  an  investigation  as  to 

most  immediately.    Tlie  crowd  then  opened  a  the  real  purposes  of  the  Anarchists.    One  of 

destructive  fire  upon  the  police,  sixty  of  whom  Pinkerton*s  men,  A.  C.  Jansen,  testified  that 

were  wounded  by  the  bomb  and  the  shooting,  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  branch  of 

of  whom  seven  died.    The  officers  then  charg^  the  International  Workingmen*s  Association, 

the  mob,  firing  their  revolvers  among  them  and  belonged  to  the  armed  section  of  that 

and  killing  and  wounding  a  large  number.  force.    He  had  joined  the  organization  with  a 

The  trial  of  the  persons  charged  with  con-  view  of  finding  out  its  objects.    He  attended 

spiring  to  throw  the  bomb  began  on  the  16th  all  the  meetings  from  February,  1886,  till  Jan- 

of  July,  twenty-one  days  having  been  con-  nary,  1886,  and  was  present  at  two  meetings 

sumed  in  getting  a   jury.      Spies,  Parsons,  of  the  armed  section.    At  one  of  these,  Spies 

Fischer,  Fielden,  Engel,  Schwab,  Lingg,  and  advised  the  shooting  of  a  police-officer  who 

Neebe  were  the  persons  arraigned.    Early  in  had  been  accused  of  a  serious  charge,  but  had 

the  trial  Judge  Oary   gave  a  decision  that  been  acquitted  on  the  testimony  of  his  brother 

greatly  facilitated  the  conviction  of  the  prison-  officers.    Fielden  referred  to  the  dedication  of 

ers.    His  decision  was  this,  that  it  is  not  neces-  the  new  Board  of  Trade,  with  this  suggestion : 

sary  that  the  members  of  a  conspiracy  shoald  *'  What  a  splendid  opportunity  there  would  be 

have  agreed  to  commit  a  murder  at  any  par-  for  some  bold  fellow,  next  Tuesday  evening, 

tionlar  time  to  constitute  them  accessories  be-  to  make  the  capitalists  tremble  by  blowing  up 

fore  the  fact;  that  if  murder  has  been  agreed  the  building  and  all  there  is  in  it!  *'   At  one  of 

upon,  and  the  time  or  manner  of  the  crime  the  meetings,  a  man  armed  with  a  long  sword, 

has  not    been   settled,  the  conspirators  are  dressed  in  a  blue  blouse  and  wearing  a  slouched 

nevertheless,  when  the  killing  has  been  done,  hat,  requested  all  present  to  tall  in  line.    The 

guilty  of  murder.    The  evidence  against  the  detective  and  two  others  stepped  forward.   On 

prisoners  produced  at  the  trial  was  mostly  the  drill-master's  demanding  that  he  should 

supplied  by  Anarchist  informers,  by  detectives,  be  vouched  for,  the  detective  was  at  a  loss 

the  police,  and  the  reporters.    One  of  the  in-  what  to  do :  but,  to  his  great  relief.  Parsons 

formers,  Waller,  a  Swiss,  had  been  a  member  volunteered  to  be  his  sponsor.    The  drill-mas- 

of  the  Lehr  und  Wehr  Yerein.    This  organi-  ter  invited  those  present  to  inspect  two  tin 

zation,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  society  for  boxes  containing   some   improved  dynamite 

exercise  and  instruction  in  arms.     It  was  in-  bombs.    At  one  of  the  meetings  Parsons  was 

corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  1876  elected  lieutenant  and  proposed  an  attack  on 

by  thirty  German  and  Bohemian  Socialists,  the  First  Regiment  armory.    In  case  of  a  con- 

and  now  includes  800  or  400  members,  most  flict  with  the  authorities,  the  International 

of  whom  have  seen  service  in  foreign  armies.  Rifles  were  to  act  with  the  Lehr  und  Wehr 

They  have  been  practicing  military  exercises  Yerein.    It  will  be  seen  that  this  evidence 

to  prepare  themselves  for  conflicts  with  the  convicted  Spies,  Parsons,  Fielden,  and  Engel 

authorities.    Waller  testified  that  he  presided  of  conspiracy.    The  same  witnesses,  and  others, 

at  a  meeting  of  the  society  at  Orief  s  saloon,  gave  more  evidence  of  a  similar  character, 

the  usual  place  of  meeting,  on  Monday  night.  It  was  further  proved  that  dynamite  bombs 

the  8d.    He  had  seen  in  the  ^^  Arbeiter-Zei-  were  in  the  possession  of  several  of  the  accused, 

tung''  the  letter  ''T,"  and  '*Come  on  Mon-  Dynamite  was  found  in  Spies's  desk  at  the 
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*'  Arbeiter-Zeitcmg  '^  office,  and  in  the  ceUar  of  the  explosion  be  snw  Spies  hand  a  package  to 

EngePs  house.    Evidence  was  given  that  the  Schnaubelt,  the  missing  Anarchist,  who  threw 

article   in    the    **  Arbeiter-Zeitang,"   headed  the  bomb.      He  was  walking  in  Randolph 

*'  Blood,"  was  in  the  handwritiog  of  Schwab,  Street  when  the  Haymarket  meeting  was  as- 

who  was  an  associate  of  Spies  upon  that  paper,  sembling.    He  was  near  the  wagon,  when  he 

Ooncerning  Fielden,  an  officer  testified  that  saw  Spies  and  Schwab  pass  into  the  alley.    He 

at  the  approach  of  the  police  at  the  Haymar-  heard  the  words  ^^ pistols''  and  ^^  police  "  used 

ket,  he  exclaimed :   ^^  Here  come  the  blood-  by  them,  and  heard  one  of  them  ask  the  other 

hounds  t    You  do  your  duty,  and  Til  do  mine  I ''  whether  "  one  would  be  enough."    They  came 

He  said  that,  just  as  Capt.  Ward  was  ordering  out  of  the  alley  and  went  westward  along 

the  crowd  to  disperse,  Fielden  got  down  from  Randolph  Street,  when  they  were  presently 

the  wagon  and,  saying,  '*  We  are  peaceful,"  joined  by  a  third  man,  whom  the  witness 

drew  his  revolver  and  fired  point-blank  at  recognized  from  a  photograph  as  Schnaubelt. 

Bonfield,  Ward,  and  the  other  officers.     It  was  The  three  then  turned  and  started  toward  the 

at  this  moment  that  the  bomb  exploded.  Haymarket,  the  witness  following  them  close- 

The  eiddence  against  Lingg  was  given  by  ly.  He  saw  Spies  hand  Schnaubelt  something, 
the  informer,  Seliger,  a  member  of  a  Socialist  which  the  latter  put  into  his  pocket.  A  mo- 
group  and  recording  secretary  of  the  Carpen-  ment  later  he  heard  Schwab  say,  *^Now  if 
ters'  Union.  The  bombs  were  made  in  Sell-  they  come,  give  it  to  them  I  "  and  Spies  reply, 
ger's  house,  under  the  supervision  of  Lingg.  *^  I  don't  think  we  can,  for  they  won't  give  us 
Seliger  said  he  did  not  work  at  his  trade  on  a  chance  to-night."  Another  witness,  Gilmer, 
Tuesday.  Lingg  came  on  that  day.  He  had  testified  that  when  Fielden  was  speaking,  he 
previously  told  Lingg  that  he  wished  to  have  was  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  near 
the  bombs  taken  away  from  his  house.  In  the  wagon.  He  saw  a  man  descend  from  the 
reply,  Lingg  told  him  to  work  diligently,  and  wagon  and  join  a  group  of  four  or  five  persons 
the  bombs  wonld  be  taken  away  that  atter-  standing  in  the  alley.  At  that  moment  some 
noon.  Seliger  went  to  work,  drilling  holes  in  one  cried,  *'  The  police  are  coming !  "  Then 
the  shells  and  filling  them.  Lingg  went  to  the  man  who  had  left  the  wagon  and  ioined 
a  meeting,  came  back  about  one  o'cIocIl  the  group  in  the  alley,  lighted  a  match  and 
and  complained  that  Seliger  had  not  worked  plac^  it  against  something  held  in  the  hand 
hard  enough ;  and,  when  Seliger  replied  that  of  one  of  the  group,  whereupon  a  fuse  began 
he  had  no  pleasure  in  the  work,  Lingg  said  to  sizzle,  and  then  immediately  the  bomb  was 
that  they  would  have  to  work  harder  in  the  thrown.  The  witness  recognized  a  picture  of 
afternoon.  He  said  the  bombs  were  to  be  Schnaubelt  as  that  of  the  thrower  of  the  bomb, 
used  that  evening,  and  ought  to  be  completed ;  He  recognized  Spies  as  the  man  that  left  the 
they  would  make  good  **  fodder "  for  the  capi-  wagon  and  lighted  the  fuse,  and  Fischer  as  a 
talists.    In  the  evening  Lingg  and  Seliger  car-  member  of  the  group. 

ried  the  trunk  contaming  the  bombs  away  Fischer  was  arrested  at  the  **  Arbeiter-Zei- 

from  the  house.    They  were  met  by  Socialists,  tung"  office.    He  was  armed  with  a  revolver 

who  opened  the  trunk  and  helped  themselves  and  a  long  knife.    It  was  shown  that  he  had 

to  bombs.    As  they  passed  the  Larrabee  Street  written  the  words  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 

police-station,  Lingg  said  it  would  be  a  beauti-  Anarchist  circulars,  *^  Workingmen,  arm  your- 

ful  thing  to  throw  in  a  bomb.    Then  a  patrol  selves  and  appear  in  full  force  I  "    Neebe  dis- 

wagon  approached,  and  Lingg  said  that  would  tributed  the  "  Revenge  "  circulars, 

be  a  good  opportunity.    When  Seliger  said  he  The  defense  endeavored  to  set  up  a  new 

thought  not,  Lingg  became  much  excited  and  theory  regarding  the  throwing  of  the  bomb, 

asked  for  a  light  from  his  cigar.      Seliger  It  was,  that  the  bomb  did  not  come  from  the 

lighted  a  match,  taking  time  about  it,  so  as  to  group  in  the  alley  near  the  wagon,  but  arose 

give  the  wagon  time  to  pass.    Lingg  wanted  thirty  feet  south  of  the  wagon,  and  was  hurled 

to  follow  the  wagon.    Lingg  showed  the  wit-  through  the  air  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 

ness  a  copy  of  the  *^  Arbeiter-Zeitung,"  con-  and  therefore  in  a  manner  toward  the  speak- 

taining  the  word  "  Rnhe,"  and  said  it  was  a  ers'  wagon.    Testimony  was  adduced  to  show 

signal  for  a  meeting  of  armed  Socialists  on  the  that  Spies  and  Schwab  did  not  go  into  the 

west  side.    The  two  then  went  to  a  saloon  alley  previous  to   the  opening  of  the  meeting 

where  there  were  several  other  Socialists,  one  Witnesses  were  examined  to  prove  that  it  was 

of  whom  said  to  Lingg,  *^  You  are  the  cause  the  police  who  began  the  shooting  after  the 

of  it  alL"    They  were  then  told  of  the  Hay-  explosion,  and  not  the  Anarchists;  but  these 

market  affair.    Lingg  said  nothing  at  the  mo-  witnesses  were  usually  shown,  on  cross-exami- 

ment,  but  on  the  way  home  said  that  even  nation,  to  have  been  members  of  Anarchist  or 

now  he  was  scolded  and  gibed  at  for  the  work  Socialist  organizations.    The  defense  also  im- 

he  had  done,  and  that  his  brothers  in  the  cause  peached  the  veracity  of  Gilmer,  the  witness 

did  not  appreciate  him.    They  hid  their  bombs  who  swore  to  seeing  Spies  light  the  fuse  of  tlie 

under  the  sidewalk.  bomb.    Several  of  the  defendants  were  placed 

Evidence  was  produced  connecting  Spies,  upon  the  stand  to  testify  in  their  own  behalf. 

Schwab,  and  Fischer  with  the  throwing  of  the  Judge  Gary  made  an  elaborate  charge  to  the 

bomb.    A  witness  testified  that  just  before  jury,  in  which  he  repeated  the  instruction  to 
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which  allasion  has  abready  heen  made.  He  the  trial  no  doubt  bore  against  them.  Cer- 
said  that  if  any  one  of  the  defendants  attempt-  tainly  the  feeling  against  them  in  Chicago  was 
ed  to  overthrow  the  law  by  force,  and  threw  very  strong.  The  sufferings  of  the  brave  po- 
the  bomb,  then  the  defendants  who  were  in  licemen  had  evidently  touched  the  popular 
theconspiracy  were  guilty  of  marder.  If  there  heart.  The  proeecaiion  at  one  time  dnring 
was  a  conspiracy,  and  the  defendants  were  the  trial  introdnced  in  evidence  a  coat,  show- 
party  to  it,  they  were  guilty  of  murder,  al-  ing  many  rents,  which  had  been  worn  by  a 
though  the  date  of  the  culmination  of  the  con*  policeman  whom  the  bomb  had  wounded  in  a 
SDiracy  had  not  been  iized.  The  impraotica-  number  of  places.  The  defense  asserted  that 
bleness  of  the  aims  of  the  defendants  was  im-  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  coat  was  to 
material.  He  said  that  the  jury  might  bring  affect  the  jury,  to  which  the  State's  attorney 
in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  in  the  case  of  any  replied  that,  if  he  had  really  wished  to  move 
one  or  of  all  of  the  prisoners.  the  jury,  he  would  have  brought  the  officer 

The  jury  retired  after  the  judge's  charge,  and  exhibited  his  wounds.  The  prosecution 
and,  on  the  next  morning,  August  20,  gave  was  ably  conducted.  The  result  of  this  trial 
in  their  verdict,  which  was  as  follows :  **  We,  seems  to  show  that  a  campaign  of  dynamite, 
the  jury,  find  the  defendants — August  Spies,  on  the  part  of  the  discontented  classes,  can 
Michael  Schwab,  Samuel  Fielden,  Albert  R.  not  be  waged  with  much  prospect  of  success. 
Parsons,  Adolph  Fischer,  George  £ngel,  and  ANCaiCAI  CHUBGHiS.  Stattatkil  Kepwts  aid 
Louis  Lingg — guilty  of  murder,  in  the  manner  Flianccs. — The  *^  Official  Year-Book  of  the 
and  form  chafed  in  the  indictment,  and  fix  Church  of  England  "  gives  the  following  sum- 
tiie  penalty  at  death.  We  find  the  defendant  mary  of  voluntary  offerings  devoted,  durinc 
Neebe  guilty  of  murder  in  the  manner  and  the  year  1864,  to  the  building,  restoration,  and 
form  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  fix  the  furnishing  of  churches,  the  endowment  of  bene- 
penalty  at  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years."  flees,  the  building  of  parsonage-houses,  and  the 
The  verdict  was  cheered  by  the  crowd  out-  enlargement  of  bunal-grounds.  Grants  re- 
side the  court-house,  and  was  received  with  ceived  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
great  satisfaction  by  the  people  of  Chicago.  and  Queen  Anne^s  bounty  are  excluded : 

Perhaps  the  defendants  were  not  all  of  them      diocesb.  Amont. 

the  cruel  wretches  they  appeared.    They  had  Cutterbmy £58.7&5 

been  for  a  long  time,  in  tneir  meetings  and  London iStSJ 

newspapers,  advocating  the  use  of  dynamite.  Dnifaam. !'..'! !!.'.'!!.'!   i8,680 

Their  newspapers  referred  to  it  as  "  this  pow-  yjj<*«»**'- ^^ 

erf ul  agent  ot  civilization'';  and  not  only  did  BiS^uid'wehB. '.!!!!   S4^86i 

these  organs  recommend  its  use  in  general  CwUsia '.','.'.'.'.   42,4»7 

terms,  but  they  offered  practical  suggestions  chShSter mIto 

regarding  the  best  methods  of  man utacturing  ei^ '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.   so,024 

it,  as  the  following  extract  from  one  of  them  5f®*®' j'vij*   *^'*®* 

will  show  :  "Dynamite  is  the  stuff,  and  don't  ^ISi^!^'.*"^..  !^  8i,086 

you  forget  it  I    Enough  of  it  to  fill  your  vest-  •  Hereford «.78f4 

pocket  has  power  to  do  more  for  the  wage-  iJ^SSin* StS 

slaves  of  this  country  than  a  bushel-basket  full  uveipooi .' .' .'  '.  8«^«74 

of  ballots.    Fill  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  with  good  details  or  bvhmabt. 

stuff,  plug  up  the  ends,  insert  a  fuse  and  cap,         chnn^boUdbMraiid  i«etontkm £i,i$8,544 

touch  it  off,  and  introduce  it  among  a  lot  of        Endowment  ofbeoefloei ^S'SS 

rich  loafers,  and  there  wiu  be  a  cheerful  scat-      BSffiSS^ST*:::::::::::::::::::::::    ^^ 

tering  of  unemployed  capitalists  that  will  be  

felt  for  some  time."    They  have  been  long  Total £i.45ft,88» 

talking  in  this  way,  but  when  the  thing  has  at  The  "  Official  Year-Book  "  further  gives  the 
last  been  done,  and  real  murders  have  been  foUowing  summary  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
committed,  they  seem  to  be  rather  taken  aback,  tions  of  the  Church  for  the  funds  and  purposes 
Vanity  has  probably  had  quite  as  much  to  do  named  for  the  twenty-five  years,  1860  to  1884: 
with  their  actions  as  malice  or  a  sense  of  op*  For  theological  schools  and  education  of  can- 
pression.  It  has  been  said  by  some  one  that  didates,  £528,658 ;  for  church  building  and 
the  attraction  of  assassination  to  the  poor  man  restoration,  etc.,  £85,175,000 ;  for  home  mis- 
is  that,  when  armed  with  this  instrument,  he  sions,  £7,426,478 ;  for  foreign  missions,  includ- 
may  at  least  not  be  despised.  When  Engel's  ing  missionary  coUeges,  etc.,  £10,100,000;  for 
wife  visited  him  in  prison,  and  chided  him  for  elementary  education,  £21,862,041 ;  for  circu- 
having  placed  himself  in  such  a  position,  he  l<itiou  of  literature,  etc.,  £987,841 ;  for  church 
wept  and  said:  ^'I  am  cursed  with  eloouence.  institutes,  £71,660;  for  charitable  work  (dis- 
Louise  Michel  suffered  for  a  cause.  Sue  is  a  tinctively  Church  of  England  institutions), 
woman.  I  am  a  man,  and  will  stand  it  like  a  £8,818,200;  for  clergy  charities,  general  and 
man."  \^hen  the  extract  about  dynamite,  diocesan,  £2,108,864 ;  total,  £81,578,287.  The 
above  quoted  was  read  in  court,  the  prisoners  summary  is  inclusive  of  and  confined  to  socie- 
seemed  to  be  greatly  amused  by  the  wit  of  it.  ties  and  institutions  organized  and  adminis- 
Their  theatricd  and  impudent  behavior  during  tered  by  the  Church  of  England  alone.    From 


DIOOKSB.  Amognt. 

Lbadaff £89,6S6 

Manchester 10fi,]07 

Newcastle 64,000 

Norwich 87^1 

Oxford 86,280 

Peterborough 48,188 

RtpoD 67,816 

Rochester 100,194 

8t  Albania. 86,008 

8t  Asaph 19,178 

8t.  DaVld's. 80,090 

Balisbmy 16,271 

Bodor  and  Man 1,600 

BoathweU 88,711 

Tmro 80,181 

Worcester 86,048 

Total. £l,4Bfi^ 
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it  are  omitted  certain  distinctive  chnrch  so-  Missionary  Society,  as  reported  at  the  anniver- 

cietiea,  institutions,  and  charities  concerning  sary,  April  80,  bad  been  £12,008,  and  the  ez- 

whioh  the  committee  having  the  publication  in  penditares  had  been  £18,814.     The  society 

charge  conld  not  obtain  information ;  contri-  sustains  missions  among  the  Indians  of  South 

butions  devoted  to  parochial  purposes,  such  as  America,  chiefly  in  Patogonia  and  the  region 

the  maintenance  of  assistant  clergy,  church  of  Cape  Horn,  and  cares  for  the  religious  wants 

services,  institutions  of  a  local  character,  relief  of  English  residents  in  various  parts  of  tiiat 

of  the  sick,  etc. ;  funds  devoted  to  the  found-  continent.    Its  work  is  covered  by  the  diocese 

ing  and  maintenance  of  middle- class  schools ;  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 

contributions  devoted  to  societies  and  institu-  Stdety  for  the  PropagatlM  of  the  ClMpdt — ^The 

tions  distinctly  unsectarian  in  their  aim  and  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 

administration ;  and  the  incomes  of  the  sister-  gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  held 

hoods  of  the  Church.  February  19.    The  gross  income  of  the  society 

Ecclesiastical  €ohhI8b14NI. — The  report  of  the  for  the  year  had  been  £117,971,  of  which 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England  shows  amount  £101,825  had  been  contributed  to  the 
that  since  1840,  when  the  common  fund  was  general  fund,  and  £16,146  to  special  funds,  or 
created,  benefices  to  the  number  of  6,800  have  for  the  benefit  of  particular  dioceses  and  mis- 
been  augmented  and  endowed  to  the  amount  sions.  The  whole  amount  of  contributions  to 
of  £789,000  per  annum,  in  perpetuity,  or  in  the  general  fund  was  greater  by  nearly  £9,000 
capital  value  to  the  amount  of  £22,170,000.  than  in  any  previous  year  of  the  society^s  ex- 
Benefactions  by  private  donors,  conveyed  to  istence.  The  number  of  ordained  missionaries, 
the  commissioners,  amojunt  to  £4,680,000,  including  ten  bishops,  on  the  society's  lists, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  endowment  of  was  576.  Of  these  166  were  laboring  in  Asia, 
£151,000  a  year,  and  if  to  these  sums  be  added  142  in  Africa,  15  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific, 
£26,000  a  year  specially  contributed  by  bene-  195  in  North  America,  81  in  the  West  Indies, 
factors  for  minixig  districts,  it  will  be  seen  that  and  26  in  Europe.  There  were  also  in  the 
the  total  increase  of  benefices  amounts  to  various  missions  of  the  society  about  1,700 
£916,000  per  annum,  an  income  which  repre-  catechists  and  lay  teachers,  mostly  natives,  and 
sents  a  capital  sum  of  £27,480,000.  Thecommis-  about  850  students  in  the  society's  colleges, 
sioners'  funds  having  been  seriously  affected  Chuch  MlfldMary  Sodetf.^The  annual  meet- 
by  the  continuance  of  agricultural  and  com-  ing  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held 
mercial  depression,  they  say  that  there  is  rea-  in  London,  May  4.  The  Hon.  F.  Maude,  R.  N., 
son  to  believe  that  the  income  of  the  commis-  presided,  taking  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
sion  has  for  the  present  ceased  to  expand,  death  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  former 
For  1886  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an  ap-  president  of  the  society.  A  resolution  was 
propriation  of  £450,000  of  capital,  or  an  annual  adopted  expressing  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
charge  of  £15,000 ;  and  this  would  be  expend-  value  of  the  services  of  the  late  president, 
od  in  meeting  benefactions  offered  in  favor  of  The  total  ordinary  income  of  the  society  for 
benefices  to  the  capital  amount  of  £80,000 ;  in  the  year  had  been  £201,287,  a  sum  higher  by 
endowing  to  the  amount  of  £2,400  a  year  £885  than  the  largest  ordinary  income  ever 
churches  to  which  districts  have  been  assigned  previously  reported.  The  expenditures  had 
since  1881 ;  and  in  meeting  local  claims  on  es-  been  £211,992.  The  report  spoke  of  the 
tates  vested  in  the  commissioners.  progress  of  the  native  churches,  some  of  which 

BenevoleBt  £MedMt — The  home  income  of  the  were  planning  their  own  missions  and  sending 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society  was  out  their  own  missionaries ;  of  the  bravery 
reported,  at  the  anniversary  in  May,  to  have  with  which  native  converts  remained  true  to 
been  £16,501,  and  the  expenditure  £17,885.  their  professions  in  the  face  of  great  peril ;  of 
The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  returned  the  abundant  fruit  granted  to  the  society's 
an  income  of  £54,226,  with  772  grants  on  its  direct  missionary  labors  in  the  heathen  and 
books.  The  number  of  parishes  benefited  Mohammedan  world;  of  the  lament  of  one 
was  640,  in  which  was  included  a  population  heathen  antagonist  that  '^  the  leprosy  of  Chris- 
of  more  than  5,000,000  souls.  The  Spanish  tianity  is  spreading  fast  everywhere " ;  and 
and  Portuguese  Church  Aid  Society,  whose  of  the  progress  of  the  zenanas,  the  medi- 
annual  meeting  was  held  May  26,  under  the  cal  departments,  and  the  work  of  translar 
presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  re-  tion  of  the  Bible  and  Christian  books  into 
turned  an  expenditure  for  the  year  of  £5,908,  the  languages  of  the  heathen  countries.  The 
and  a  deficiency  of  £382.  It  employs  thirteen  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  mis- 
ordained  persons  in  the  Reformed  Episcopal  sions,  which  are  situated  in  Western  Africa 
Churches  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  During  the  (including  Sierra  Leone,  Yomba,  and  the 
year  a  new  mission  hall  had  been  onened  at  Niger  river),  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
Seville,  and  new  churches  built  at  Villaescnsa  Egypt,  Arabia  (Aden),  Palestine,  Persia,  India, 
and  Lisbon.  In  accordance  with  recommenda-  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  China,  Japan,  New  Zea- 
tions  that  had  been  made  in  the  previous  year,  land,  Rupert's  Land,  and  the  north  Pacific  re<- 
a  missionary  clergyman  had  been  appointed  gion  of  British  America:  Number  of  stations, 
for  the  supply  of  an  itinerant  evangelistic  mis-  271 ;  of  missionaries  in  holy  orders  (European 
sion.    The  receipts  of  the  South  American  280,  Eurasian,  etc.,  11,  native  clergymen  260), 
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491 ;  of  European  lay  missioiiaries,  88;  of  En-  the  Burial  Acta  on  the  linea  proposed  by  the 
ropean  female  teachers,  20;  of  Eurasian  teach-  Government  bill,  wliich  was  at  the  time  pend- 
ers,  26 ;  of  native  Christian  unordained  teach-  in^^  in  Parliament — which,  it  was  assumed,  if 
era  of  all  classecs  8,289 ;  whole  number  of  carried,  woulil  render  legal  shorter  notices  of 
missionaries  and  teachers,  8,863;  number  of  funerals,  or,  the  clergyman  consenting,  funer- 
native  Christian  adherents  (including  catechu-  als  without  notice,  would  lave  to  extra- parish- 
niens,  but  the  great  mtijority  baptized),  185,-  loners  the  same  rights  of  burial  by  their  own 
878;  of  communicants,  42,717;  of  schools,  ministers  as  parishioners  enjoyed,  and  would 
1,868,  with  69,256  pupils.  A  serious  feature  remove  sectarian  distinctions  from  cemeteries, 
in  the  history  of  the  society^s  missions  has  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  declaring  that 
been  the  murder  of  Bishop  Hannington,  of  the  *^the  question  of  national  education  having 
Eastern  Equatorial  African  mission,  by  order  been  raised  anew  by  the  appointment  of  a 
of  the  King  of  Uganda,  followed  by  the  iiisti-  Royal  Commission,  and  also  of  a  select  Com- 
tution  of  persecution  against  the  native  Chris-  mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to 
tians  in  that  country,  with  many  martyrdoms,  educational  endowments,  the  Conference  is  of 
UkeratlM  SMlely* — ^The  Triennial  Conference  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  that  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  put 
from  the  Patronage  and  Control  of  the  State  was  an  end  to  the  grave  violations  of  religious 
held  in  London,  beginning  May  4.  Mr.  Alfred  equality  committed  under  the  existing  laws, 
lllingworth,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  treasurer's  and  to  place  the  educational  system  of  the 
report  showed  that  the  society  had  received,  country,  in  all  its  branches,  on  an  equitable 
durinfl:  the  past  year,  £7,957,  and  had  paid  out  and  unsectarian  basis.  And  the  Conference  is 
£7,488.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Commit-  further  of  opinion  that,  to  secure  such  a  result 
tee  represented  that  the  question  of  disestab-  the  funds  of  the  notion  should  not  be  appro- 
iishment  was  now  in  such  a  position  as  to  priated  to  either  schools  or  colleges  of  a  secta- 
command  the  attention  of  Parliament.  No-  rian  character,  and  which  are  under  the  siMe 
where  had  the  cause  made  mor6  progress  than  control  of  denominational  managers.'*  A  reso- 
in  Wales.  The  recent  division  on  Mr.  Dill-  lution,  adopted  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
wyn's  motion  for  the  disesttablisliment  of  the  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  on  '^National  Re- 
Welsh  Church  showed  the  extent  to  which  the  ligion  without  a  State  Church,"  expressed  the 
feeling  prevailed,  t wenty -seven  out  of  the  thirty  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  *^  national  re- 
Welsh  members  having  voted  for  it.  In  Scot-  ligion  can  exist  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
land,  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence  at  the  last  elec-  religion  influences  the  minds  and  lives  of  the 
tion  had  kept  back  the  question,  as  was  shown  individuals  of  whom  the  nation  is  composed, 
at  the  recent  division  on  Dr.  Cameron's  motion  while  the  establishment  of  churches  by  the 
for  disestablishment.  The  committee  had  care-  State  necessarily  involves  more  or  less  of  in- 
fully  prepared  for  the  event  of  the  recent  elec-  justice,  and  both  fetters  the  action  and  secu- 
tion,  and  the  result  was  the  return  of  an  un-  larizes  the  character  of  the  churches  which  are 
precedented  number  of  candidates  in  favor  of  established.  Looking  to  the  zeal  and  to  the 
disestablishment.  Events  within  the  Eetab-  liberality  (»f  the  various  religions  communities 
lishment  were  all  tending  to  show  that  the  qx-  of  this  country,  the  Conforeitce  is  firmly  con- 
isting  system  was  untenable.  The  result  of  vinced  that  a  policy  of  disestablishment — a1- 
the  general  election  had  been  to  give  a  great  ready  successfully  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the 
impetus  to  the  movement  for  church  reform.  British  Empire  and  in  the  United  States  of 
But  churchmen  were  greatly  divided  as  to  America— may  be  adopted  in  the  mother- coun- 
what  should  be  done,  and  there  was  a  grow-  try  also,  not  only  without  danger  to  its  highest 
ing  conviction  that  no  really  effective  reform  interests,  l>nt  to  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual 
could  be  had  so  long  as  the  Church  remained  welfare  and  the  peace  and  unity  of  its  people." 
established.  Resolutions  were  passed  reoog-  The  secretary  of  the  society  reported  that 
nizing  the  results  of  the  late  general  election  there  were  now  228  members  of  the  House  of 
as  a  sure  indication  of  the  snocesi«ful  issue  of  Commons  who  might  be  relied  upon  to  sup- 
the  present  labors  of  the  society;  in  view  of  port  the  cause  of  disestablishment ;  there  were 
the  increased  activity  of  the  defenders  of  the  63  doubtful  members.  Of  the  views  of  18 
present  established  system,  the  possibility  of  they  had  no  definite  information;  and  there 
an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  at  an  early  were  only  29  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
period,  and  the  present  state  of  political  raons  who  had  distinctly  declared  against 
parties,  acknowledging  the  necessity  for  such  disestablishment.  The  Conference  approved 
action  as  will  be  not  only  firm  and  vigorous,  the  movements  for  disestablishment  in  Wales 
but  adapted  to  the  advanced  position  of  the  and  Scotland,  and  denied  the  practicability  of 
society's  movement  ^^  In  particular,"  the  attempting  by  parliamentary  legislation  to  ef- 
resolution  continues,  ^^this  Conference  urges  feet  a  reform  of  the  Church, 
the  importance  of  efforts  to  secure  the  inclu-  Tie  Chvck  lnUm$ — The  twenty-seventh  an- 
sion  of  the  principle  of  disestablishment  in  the  nual  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union  was 
futare  policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  of  any  held  in  London.  May  27.  Viscount  Halifax  pre- 
future  IJberal  administration."  Another  reso-  sided.  The  report  of  the  Council  showed  that 
lution  favored  the  immediate  amendment  of  the  Union  had  received  a  net  gain  of  600  mem- 
voL.  XXVI. — 2    A 
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bers  during  the  year,  and  that  the  whole  nnm-  church  and  state.  The  spirit  and  success  with 
ber  now  on  the  roll  was  21,470.  Notwith-  which  the  Liberationist  attack  in  the  autumn 
standing  the  comparative  cessation  of  prosecu-  of  1885  had  been  met  had  speedily  demon- 
tions  for  ritualism,  the  sustentation  fund  was  strated  to  its  promoters  that  such  an  attack 
still  needed  to  supply  the  losses  of  income  was  at  least  premature.  Still,  while  the 
which  had  been  incurred  by  some  of  the  de-  Church  might  be  secure  from  direct  attack, 
prived  clergy,  and  there  was  a  possibility  that  there  were  many  ways  in  which  she  might  be 
more  might  yet  be  added  to  this  class.  While  harassed  and  her  usefulness  impaired ;  and  the 
few  things  were  more  to  be  deprecated  in  the  need  of  watchfulness  and  hard  work  would 
interests  of  the  Church  than  identification  with  therefore  be  as  great  as  ever.  The  receipts  of 
any  one  political  party,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Institution  had  been  £12,911,  as  against 
churchmen,  whatever  their  political  opinions,  £4,570  in  the  previous  year.  Details  were 
to  show  that  whoever  attacked  the  Church  given  respecting  the  work  performed  by  the 
could  not  reckon  on  their  support.  The  fact  Institution  during  the  year,  which  appetired  to 
that  the  revival  of  church  principles  had  been  be  directed  chiefly  to  counteracting  the  efforts 
most  effectually  manifested  in  the  large  towns  ofthe  Liberation  Society, 
went  to  show  that  the  strength  of  the  Church  CwiTOcttlMM.  —  The  Convocation  of  Canter- 
would  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  adherence  bury  met  Jan.  18,  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral, 
of  her  members  to  her  principles,  and  that  the  when  the  Latin  sermon  was  preached  before 
only  real  and  adequate  church  defense  was  it,  and  Archdeacon  Sumner  was  elected  pro- 
the  teaching  of  church  doctrine.  Seventeen  locutor  of  the  lower  house,  to  succeed  Lord 
bishops  had  consented  to  become  vice-presi-  Alwyne  Compton,  who  had  been  nominated  to 
dents  of  the  Union.  The  president  of  the  be  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
organization'  asserted  in  his  address  that  the  Convocation  f^r  the  dispatch  of  business  was 
three  principal  objects  for  which  the  Union  held  at  Westminster,  Feb.  16.  The  meeting 
had  contended  during  the  last  twenty  years —  was  made  of  peculiar  interest  by  its  being  the 
viz.,  to  win  back  for  the  Church  of  England  occasion  of  the  formal  installment  and  open- 
her  ancient  freedom  from  the  interference  of  ing  by  the  archbishop  of  the  newly  estab- 
seoular  courts  external  to  herself  in  the  decis-  lished  House  of  Laymen.  The  new  house  con- 
ion  of  spiritual  matters;  the  vindication  of  the  sists  of  102  laymen,  *'  faithftil  members  of  the 
right  or  the  Church  to  use  her  ancient  ritual ;  Church  of  England,"  who  are  elected  by  the 
and  the  complete  organization  of  the  clergy  different  diocesan  councils.  It  does  not  exist 
and  laity  in  synods  and  conferences — ^had  been  as  an  independent  body  of  convocation,  for  it 
obtained,  or  were  in  the  course  of  being  ob-  has  not  even  the  power  of  the  other  two 
tained.  As  the  lower  house  of  the  Convoca-  houses,  but  merely  as  a  body  brought  together 
tion  of  Canterbury  had  declared  by  resolution,  to  consult  with  the  Convocation  as  previously  ^ 
the  Church  of  England  was  national,  not  in  constituted ;  and  it  is  wholly  optional  with  the 
the  sense  that  the  nation,  as  such,  might  deal  other  two  houses  whether  it  be  consulted.  A 
with  its  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  that  it  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the 
bad  a  duty  to  the  whole  nation.  A  resolution  House  of  Laymen  were  already  members  of 
was  adopted,  declaring,  without  committing  Parliament,  or  otherwise  prominent  in  the 
itself  to  a  particular  measure,  that  the  Union  public  life  of  England.  The  archbishop,  in  ad- 
is  ready  *^to  support  any  well-considered  dressing  the  newly  constituted  house,  men- 
scheme  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  tioned  several  subjects  concerning  which  the 
next  presentations,  and  the  gradual  extinc-  Convocation  would  like  to  hear  the  views  of 
tion  of  the  traffic  in  livings."  Other  resolu-  the  members.  Among  them  were  those  of 
tions  urged  the  importance  of  the.  restora-  church  patronage;  the  sale  of  glebe -lands; 
tion  of  the  ancient  diocesan  synods  of  the  '*the  disproportion  of  clerical  work  or  re- 
Charcb,  in  addition  to  the  conferences  of  sponsibility  to  clerical,  incomes";  parochial 
clergy  and  laity ;  and,  while  expressing  a  dis-  councils,  in  which  were  involved  the  qnes- 
position  to  **  welcome  any  legitimate  scheme  tions  of  the  greater  participation  of  the  laity 
by  which  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  in  in  church  affairs,  and  *Uome  power  of  remon- 
ohurch  work  can  be  effectually  encouraged,"  stranoe  against  the  appointment  of  a  pastor 
renounced  all  proposals  for  the  creation  of  whom  the  parishioners  can  show  to  be  unfit " ; 
church  boards  witn  statutory  authority,  and  and  the  institution  of  a  central  organization 
insisted,  in  the  case  of  voluntary  parochial  which  should  worthily  answer  to  the  reformed 
councils,  on  the  necessity  of  such  councils  parochial  organization,  concerning  which  the 
being  limited  to  communicants.  speaker  remarked  that  he  did  not  see  '^how 
Chuck  DefiMM  lutftiflM. — ^The  annual  meet-  a  national  body  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity, 
ing  of  the  Church  Defense  Institution  was  can  express  themselves  fully,  so  long  as  the 
held  in  London,  Aug.  2.  Lord  Egerton,  of  Tat-  two  convocations  meet  apart,  unreformed,  in- 
ten,  presided.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Com-  complete,  and  without  adequate  lay  counsel."  ^ 
mittee  related  that  the  period  dealt  with,  em-  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  considera- 
bracing  as  it  did  two  general  elections,  had  been  tion  of  the  subject  of  ^'  Church  Reform,"  un- 
one  of  much  anxiety  and  Importance,  involv-  der  which  title  are  included  a  number  fif 
ing  the  most  serious  issues  to  the  cause  of  propositions  for  correcting  features,  the  work- 
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ing  of  which  is  inconvenient   or  has   heen  these  we  can  not,  as  at  present  advised,  reo- 
attended  with  abuses,   and  for   mailing  the  ommend  until  the  principles  on  which  they 
Gharch  more  fully  representative  of  the  peo-  are  to  be  founded  shall  have  been  fully  con- 
pie  of  the  nation.    The  bishops,  after  a  discus-  sidered  by  the  synods  of  the  Church,  and  shall 
sion  of  two  davs,  agreed  upon  a  report  that,  have  received  their  general  approval.    It  must 
in  their  opinion,  the  reforms  which  required  always  be  remembered  that  parochial  boards, 
immediate  attention  were  the  removal  of  the  however  constituted,  can  only  properly  be  re- 
various  evils  and  abuses  connected  with  the  garded  as  u  portion  of  a  still  further  developed 
sale  of  patronage ;  simpler  and  more  effective  church  government.    But  this  development  can 
methods  of  removing  from  the  cure  of  souls  only  be  brought  about  by  degrees,  and  by  the 
incompetent  and   criminous    clergymen;   the  steady  progress  of  organized  growth.    For  the 
correction,  so  tar  as  may  be  found  expedient  present  we  must  be  content  to  endeavor  to 
and  practicable,  of  anomalies  in  the  endow-  bring  about  some  measures  of  united  delibera- 
ments  of  the  Church ;  the  enlargement  of  con-  tion  between  the  two  separate  convocations, 
vocation  and  the  statutory  concession  to  it  of  which  would  necessarily  form  the  first  stage 
increased  power  in  the  internal  regulation  of  in   the  organization  of  that  national  church 
matters  involving  the  eflSciency  of  the  Chirrch;  council  of  clergy  and  laity  which  is  obvi- 
aiid  the  assignment  to  ^^  the  faithful  laity ''of  onsly  desired  by  many  of  the  memorialists.'' 
a  more  clearly  defined  share  in  the  administra-  The  House  of  Laymen  declared  its  opinion  that 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  *^  any  scheme  of  church  patronage  amendment, 
The  house  farther  ailopted  a  report  express-  which  would  directly  or  indirectly  divert  any 
ing  its  approval  of  a  comprehensive  measure  of  portion  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  to  the  ad- 
reforms,  the  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  which  vtintage  of  the  patron,  would  be  inadmissible, 
was  to  be  introduced  by  tne  archbishop  into  as  secularizing  the  property  given  to  the  par- 
the  House  of  Lords ;  approving  the  Pluralities  ish  for  God's  service  " ;  that  '^  the  evils  corn- 
Acts  Amendment  Act  of  the  previous  session  plained  of  in  the  sale  of  advowsons  can  be 
of  Parliament,  but  suggesting  that  further  steps  better  dealt  with  by  proper  checks  and  modes 
were  urgently  required,  *'  and  that  greater  se-  of  restraint  rather  than  by  the  prohibition 
cnrity  against  the  ministrations  of  unworthy  -recommended  in  the  draft  bill " ;  and  *' that  all 
clergymen  should  be  given  to  parishes,  by  the  sales  of  advowsons  should  in  future  be  con- 
simplification  of  existing  modes  of  procedure,  ducted  by  a  public  diocesan  authority,  and  all 
and  by  enactments  which  may  obviate  the  ruin-  other  sales  be  invalid." 
ous  costs  which  at  present  are  often  incurred        The  Convocation  of  York  met  in  York  Min- 
in  suits  of  this  nature,  especially  in  cases  of  ster,  Feb.  28.    The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  ad- 
suspension  from  office  and  deprivation  " ;  rec-  dressing  the  synod  as  president,  said  that  in 
ommending  the  formation  of  a  centrHl  fund  view  of  the  question  of  the  disestablishment 
raiu^  by  equitable  taxation  of  ecclesiastical  of  the  Church,  brought  forward  at  the  general 
incomes — the  principles  of  which  already  ex-  election,  a  number  of  suggestions  of  reforms 
isted  in  the  system  of  first  fruits  and  tenths —  likely  to  strengthen    the   Church   had   been 
for  the  reduction  of  existing  anomalies  in  cleri-  made.    They  were  met,  however,  with  the 
cal  incomes,  and  to  improve  the  incomes  of  difficulty  that  most  of  these  reforms  required 
benefices  of  small  value;  calling  attention  to  the  aid  of  Parliament.    His  belief  was  that 
plans  for  enlarging  the  representation  of  the  there  was  more   danger  from   the   want  of 
parochial  clergy,  and  for  the  institution  of  agreement  among  the  parties  in  the  Church  as 
^'  such  changes  in  the  rabrics  and  such  addi-  to  the  required  reforms,  than  from  the  refusal 
tions  to  the  services  of  the  Church,  as  may  of  Parliament  to  adopt  measures.    However 
give  fuller  scope  to  the  onickened  life  and  that  might  be,  it  was  their  duty  to  consider 
energies  of  the  Church."    The  house  also  de-  reforms.    The  hands  of  convocation  should  be 
clar^  that,  ^'  while  we  give  full  weighty  to  the  untied ;  they  wanted  power  to  transact  busi- 
desire  that  has  been  expressed  for  the  admis-  ness  for  the  good  of  the  Church  with  the 
sion  of  the  I'aithful  laity  of  the  Church  of  all  same  freedom  which  other  religions  and  secu- 
claases  to  a  substantial  share  in  the  control  of  lar  bodies  enjoyed,  subject  only  to  their  doing 
Church  affairs,  we  still  feel  that  we  require  to  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
be  more  fully  informed  as  to  the  extent  to  Failing  that,  the  number  was  likely  to  swell 
which  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  the  laity  of.  those  who  now  said  that  even  disestablish- 
should  share  in  the  administration  of  the  af-  ment  with  freedom  might  be  preferable  to  es- 
fairs  of  the  Church.    We  look  for  valuable  in-  tablishinent  with  enforced  inaction.  What  was 
formation  and  assistance  in  this,  as  in  other  now  in  their  power  was  to  agree  upon  the  re- 
matters,  from  the  newly  constituted  House  of  forms  required,  but  they  must  be  tolerably 
Laymen.    Meanwhile  we  recommend  the  for-  unanimous,  and,  if  they  should  be  refused  by 
mation  of  voluntary  parochial  boards  or  coun-  the  Crown  or  by  Parliament,  the  question  of 
oils,  which,  we  are  well  aware,  have  been  rec-  disestablishment  would  then  have  passed  into 
ommended  in  many  dioceses,  and  have  been  in  a  new  and  somewhat  dangerous  phase.     How 
operation  in  many  parishes.    It  is  otherwise  far  onirht  the  fear  of  disestablinhment  to  have 
as  regards  parochial  boards  or  councils  with  an  influence  over  them  in  dealing  with  those 
d^n^  statutory  powers.    The  formation  of  questions  of  reform  ?    The  outside  clamor  had 
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no  doabt  quickened  the  national  conscience  Pluralities  Acts.     The  revival  of  the  active 

on  the  subject.    Their  danger  would  perhaps  functions  of  convocation  was  a  notable  church 

be  that  in  framing  schemes  of  reform  they  reform  of  recent  years.    The  report  called  at- 

might  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  di-  tention  to  the  following  lending  principles  as 

vided  state  of  things  in  the  Church,  and  of  the  underlying  all  true  church  reform:    1.  The 

opposition  that  might  be  experienced.     The  Catholic  faith  and  Apostolic  Order  of  the 

report  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  on  Church  of  England  are  unalterable,  and  may 

Church  Reform  was  concurred  in.    The  lower  not  be  touched.    2.  There  is,  by  divine  ap- 

hoase  approved  most  of  the  claiuses  of  the  pro-  pointment,  a  distinction   of  office   between 

posed  Church  Patronage  Bill,  and  requested  the  clergy  and  laity ;  and  the  powers  intrusted  to 

president  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  on  the  laity  may  not  extend  to  such  things  as  be- 

the  best  means  of  securing  a  due  observance  of  long  to  the  office  of  the  clergy.    8.  The  unit 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  without  resort  to  of  the  churches  episcopal  system  is  the  diocese 

the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  of  a  committee  and  not  the  parish ;  therefore  the  parish,  the 

on  the  details  of  a  proposed  House  of  Laymen,  ptirish  priest,  and  the  congregation  must  be 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  again  subordinate  to  the  diocesan  authority  (if  the 
May  11.  The  upper  bouse,  considering  a  let*  bishop.  4.  The  Church  of  England  is  national, 
ter  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Zululand,  ask-  not  in  the  sense  tiiat  the  whole  nation,  as  such, 
ing  for  guidance  on  the  question  of  baptizing  may  deal,  as  it  will,  with  the  Church's  doctrine 
persons  living  in  polygamy,  requested  the  and  discipline,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  whole 
archbishop  to  commnnicate  with  those  churches  nation  has  a  claim  to  the  administration  of  its 
in  the  Anglican  communion  in  which  ques-  ordinances  and  the  services  of  its  clergy  in  ac- 
tions relating  to  that  subject  had  been  found  cordance  with  that  authorized  doctrine  and 
to  be  of  pressing  importance.  A  report  was  discipline,  and  not  otherwise.  5.  To  the 
presented  and  considered  respecting  drafts  of  Church's  synods,  by  constitutional  right,  be- 
bills  on  the  method  of  making  changes  in  the  longs  a  legislative  power,  subject  to  such  sane- 
rubrics,  which  had  been  under  consideration  tion  of  the  Crown  and  authority  of  Parliament 
in  one  shape  or  another  for  about  twenty  years,  as  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  realm  re- 
A  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to*  quire.  6.  The  right  of  ecclesiastical  patron- 
consider  the  question  of  first  fruits  and  tenths  age  is  to  be  primarily  regarded  as  having  the 
presented  a  report  recommending  a  further  character  of  a  trust  rather  than  of  a  property, 
discussion  of  the  subject  between  the  two  7.  The  property  of  the  incumbent  in  the  in- 
houses,  and  was  reappointed.  The  oonsidera-  come  of  his  benefice  is  held  subject  to  the  effi- 
tion  of  a  draft  bill  for  additional  forms  of  serv-  cient  discharge  of  the  duties  or  the  cure.  8. 
ice  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  The  Church  of  England,  as  part  of  the  church  of 

The  lower  house  considered  and  adopted  a  Christ,  exists  primarily  for  spiritual  purposes, 
report  on  proposals  for  church  reform,  which        The  report  further  described  the  present  sys- 

was  presented  by  its  Committee  on  Relations  tem  of  church  courts  as  unsatisfactory,  and 

of  Church  and  State.    The  report  began  with  expressed  the  belief  that  a  tribunal  for  hearing 

a  reference  to  what  had  been  attempted  dur-  appeals  to  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical  oases 

ing  the  last  fifty  years  or  more  in  the  direction  must  be  created,  which  should  'do  justice  b6th 

both  of  church  reform  and  church  extension,  to  the  Church  and  to  the  civil  power.    One  of 

In  every  department  of  church  life  many  great  the  most  needful  reforms  was  the  restoration 

improvements  had  already  been  effected,  some  of  the  Churches  effective  voice  in  ecclesiastical 

without  the  aid  of  the  civil  legislature,  and  legislation.    The  long  abeyance  of  the  convo- 

others  by  the  authority  of  statute.    With  re-  cations  had  accustomed  the  public  mind  to 

gard  to  such  matters  as  the  restoration  ot  legislation  by  Parliament  alone,  and  a  claim  of 

churches,  the  training  of  candidates  for  holy  legislative  power  for  the  Church  still  seemed 

orders,  the  arrangements  for  public  worship,  strange  to  many ;  but  such  a  claim  was  strictly 

the  increase  of  services,  the  education  of  the  otmstitutional,  and  the  full  admission  of  that 

poor,  the  care  bestowed  on  preparation  for  claim  had  now  become  a  practical  necessity, 

confirmation,  and  the  frequency  of  its  admin-  The  Church  should  be  recognized  as  capable  of 

istration,  the  exercise  of  patronage,  and  the  adapting  itself  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 

emnloyment  of  lay  agency,  the  Church  had,  time;  and  Parliament  was  less  than  ever  quali- 

without  going  to  Parliament,  made  a  wonder-  fied,  or,  indeed,  desirous  to  be  the  sole  legisla- 

ful  advance.    For  some  of  the  reforms  which  tnre  for  the  Church.     The  power  of  self-regn- 

had  been  brought  about,  the  authority  of  Par-  lation,  under  proper  control,  must  be  restored 

liament  had  been  needed.    Prominent  among  to  the  Church.    There  was  no  wish  to  demand 

them  were  the  erection  of  new  bishoprics,  independence  of  the  constitutional  control  of 

Many  acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  hav-  Crown  and  Parliament;  but  what  the  Church 

ing  for  their  object  the  remedy  of  evils  from  had  a  right  to  ask  was,  that  greater  facilities 

which  the  Church  suffered.  Among  them  were  should  be  afforded  for  giving  legal  effect  to  the 

the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts,  the  acts  under  deliberate  conclusions  of  the  provincial  synods, 

which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  aided,  as  they  now  would  be,  by  the  respective 

power  to  aid  the  clergy  of  poor  and  populous  Houses  of  Laymen.     The  restoration  of  due 

parishes,  the  Church- Building  Acts,  and  the  legislative    power  to  the    provincial   synods 
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wonld  make  more  necessary  an  enlargement  ditions  as  might  be  imposed  by  Parliament, 

of  the  lower  house  of  the  Convocation  of  Can-  the  traths  of  religion  were  preached  to  the 

terbary.    With  an  increased  representation  of  people.    Resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring 

the  parochial  clergy  in  that  hotise,  the  occa-  that  '^  the  basis  of  all  trne  charon  reform  mast 

sional  united  action  of  the  two  convocations  be  found  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 

would  become  a  practical  question.    The  crea-  constitutionally  every  subject  of  the  state  is  a 

tion  of  statutory  parochial  councils  was  depre-  member  also  of  the  national  Church ;  that  for 

cated.    Special  attention  was  invited  to  the  practical  purposes  the  rights  thus  derived  are 

importance  of  strengthening  the  bishop^s  an-  best  exercised  by  the  whole  body  of  parishion- 

thority,  by  means  of  a  diocesan  synod  of  his  ers,"  and  that  **  the  parishioners,  through  their 

clergy  or  of  a  council  of  clergy  and  laymen,  representatives,  should  be  empowered  by  law 

not  to  share  his  responsibility,  but  to  aid  him  to  exercise  a  real  control  over  the  appointment 

by  its  advice.    The  house  reaflSrmed  the  prin*  of  the  ministers,  the  disbursement  ot  the  funds, 

ciples  of  a  bill  to  provide  facilities  for  the  and  the  arrangement  of  the  services  of  the  na- 

amendment,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  rites  and  tional  Church  in  every  parish, 

ceremonies  of  the  Church   which  had  been  Pirisk  Cknchcs  MIL — ^The  Parish  Churches 

agreed  npon  in  1879 ;  and  declared  that,  while  Bill,  which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has 

it  could  not  recommend  the  establishment  of  introduced  into  the  douse  of  Lords,  declares 

parochial  councils  with  statutory  powers,  vol-  in  the  preamble  that,  according  to  the  common 

nntary  parochial  councils  summoned  by  the  law  of  the  realm,  every  parish  church  in  £ng- 

clergy,  and  composed  of  the  faithful  laity  of  land  and  Wales  is  for  the  free  use  in  common 

all  classes,  might  in  many  parishes  be  estab-  of  all  parishioners  of  the  parish  to  which  it  be- 

lished   with    advantage — such  councils  being  longs,  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship  ac- 

snbjeot  in  all  matters  to  the  bishop.  cording  to  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the 

In  the  House  of  Laymen,  the  chairman  made  Church  of  England.  For  the  remedy  of  en- 
a  statement  regarding  the  functions  of  the  croachments  that  have  been  made  on  the  rights 
house  with  respect  to  petition^i.  They  were  of  parishioners  **  by  the  appropriation  of  seats 
not  a  body  to  whom  a  petition  could  properly  ana  pews  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  espe- 
be  addressed.  A  resolution  was  adopted  rec-  dally  of  the  poorer  clasFcs,  to  the  great  hin- 
oramending  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  drance  of  religion,"  it  enacts  that  every  parish 
bishop,  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  his  church  in  the  kingdom — saving  vested  inter- 
counctl,  to  enforce  the  resignation  of  incuro-  ests,  churches  built  under  special  local  acts,  and 
bents  who  may  be  shown  to  be  nntit,  for  certi-  modem  churches  possessing  legal  scales  of  pew- 
fied  causes,  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  rents  assigned  imder  the  Church-Building  or 
cures.  The  bill  on  church  patronage,  which  New  Parishes  Acts — shall  be  free,  for  the  pur-' 
the  archbishop  had  introduced  in  the  House  of  poses  and  under  the  conditions  recited  above. 
Lords,  ^  was  approved.  The  house  expressed  Oxftni  Lay«eii^  Lsagie. — An  organization  of 
its  desire  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  laymen  has  been  formed  for  contending  for 
bill,  relative  to  seats  in  churches,  might  be  so  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment  out- 
shaped  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  side  of  politics.  It  is  called  the  Oxford  Lay- 
common-law  rights  of  parishioners  to  the  free  men's  League  for  the  Defense  of  the  J^ational 
use  of  seats  in  parish  cnurches.  Church.    Its  essential  principle  is  defined  in 

The  convocations  of  the  two  provinces  met,  its  circular  to  l»e  the  union  of  the  religious  lai- 
according  to  summons,  at  their  resfiective  ty  throughout  the  country  without  reference  to 
places  of  meeting,  August  6,  were  formally  sects  or  parties;  and  this  point  is  again  em- 
organized,  and  were  then  prorogued.  phasized  in  the  words,  ^*  Nothing  can  be  more 

CoafcRMSMChvcliBeferBSi— A  public  confer-  fatal  to  the  Church  than  its  connection  with 
ence,  attended  by  Churchmen  and  Nonconform-  any  one  political  party;  its  only  permanent 
ista,  was  held  in  London,  Feb.  24,  for  the  dis-  support  is  the  party  of  religion.''  The  League 
cusaion  of  questions  of  church  reform.  Mr.  A.  proposes  by  lectures  and  publications  to  set 
Orey,  M.  P.,  presided.  Attention  was  called  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  of  disestablish- 
to  some  resolutions  which  had  been  previously  ment  before  the  nation,  and  to  answer  the  ar- 
adopted  at  a  meeting  ofconformist  and  non-con-  gnments  and  representations  set  forth  by  the 
formist  ministers;  and  the  chairman,  inhisopen-  advocates  of  that  measure, 
ing  address,  presented  as  the  principles  wnich  Blshtp  •f  Edlatanth. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Dowden, 
h^  induced  a  Junction  of  men  of  every  party.  Preceptor  of  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Scot- 
and  had  prompted  them  to  stand  side  by  side  tish  Episcopal  Church,  was  on  the  6th  of  An- 
as the  advocates  of  a  reformed  national  Church  gust  cnosen  to  be  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
of  England,  first,  that  the  teaching  of  moral-  place  of  Bishop  Cotteril,  deceased, 
ity  to  the  people  was  a  proper  function  of  the  Chwfi  Cmtatok — The  Church  Congress  met 
state ;  and,  second,  that  the  Church  ought  to  at  Wakefield,  October  5,  and  was  opened 
be  maintained  as  a  national  institution,  not  be-  with  a  sermon  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
cause  it  was  inseparably  connected  with  any  The  Bishop  of  Ripon  presided,  and,  in  his 
immutable  sectarian  dogmas  or  incontroverti-  opening  address,  mentioned  the  snbject  of 
hie  and  particular  doctrines,  but  because  it  was  church  reform  as  one  that  wonld  be  presented 
the  institution  through  which,  under  such  con-  with  particular  prominence.    This  subject  was 
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oonsidered  nnder  three  special  aspects,  tlie  first  Prebendary  Hodgkinson,  nnd  Mr.  J.  Treyar- 
of  which  was  that  of  "Patronage  and  Endow-  then;  "The  Uses  of  Music  in  the  Services  of 
ments — (a)  Patrons,  their  Obligations  and  Lim-  Cathedrals,  Town  Churches,  and  Churches  in 
itations  in  the  Exercise  of  their  Rights ;  (b)  the  Rural  Districts  " — Mr.  Walter  Parratt,  the 
Revenues,  their  Distribution  with  a  View  of  Rev.  Thomas  Rogers,  Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin,  and 
increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Church."  Can-  Mr.  Edward  Griffith;  "The  Duty  of  the 
on  W.  H.  Fremantle,  of  Canterbury  Cntbe-  Church  in  Respect  to  the  Homes  of  the  Work- 
dral,  considered  how  the  redistribution  of  ing  Classes,  with  a  View  to  the  Promotion  of 
incomes  would  affect  church  patronage.  The  Morality,  Comfort,  and  Thrift " — Canon  Stra- 
other  principal  speakers  on  these  topics  we)re  ton;  Miss  Mason,  bir  W.  Worsley,  and  Arch- 
Canon  Lefroy,  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  the  Rev.  F.  deacon  Emery ;  "  The  Education  Question, 
F.  Goe  (Bishop  designate  of  Melbourne),  Chan-  with  Special  Reference  to  (a)  the  Pniposal  for 
cellor  Espin,  and  others.  The  second  branch  Free  Education,  (6)  Religious  Teaching  in 
of  the  general  topic  was  discussed  under  the  Schools  of  all  Grades,  and  to  Adults  '^ — ^Lord 
heading  of  "  Church  Government  and  Repre-  Norton,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Carr,  Archdeacon 
sentation;  Convocation,  its  Reform,  Exten-  Barber,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Nnnn ;  "The  Church 
sion,  and  Powers;  and  the  Position  of  the  in  Relation  to  Social  Questions,  particularly  in 
Laity  in  Church  Councils,"  by  Prebendary  Respect  to  Recreation  and  Literature" — ^the 
Ainslie,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Main  Walrond,  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  Lord  Brabazon,  and  Miss 
Dean  of  Armagh,  Mr.  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  Yonge,  of  Winchester ;  and  "  The  Parish 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Leresche,  the  Dean  of  Dnr-  Churches  Bill."  A  special  meeting  for  work- 
ham,  and  Viscount  Halifax.  The  third  branch  ingmen  was  held,  at  which  addresses  were  de- 
of  the  subject  was  considered  under  the  head-  livered  by  the  Bishops  of  Ripon  and  Manches- 
ings  "  The  Clergy ;  Clerical  Efficiency :  Ho w  ter ;  also  a  meeting  for  women,  and  one  for 
best  to  secure  it;  Extension  of  the  Diaoo-  delivery  of  addresses  on  "  The  Spiritual  Life." 
nate,"  by  Archdeacon  Blunt,  Mr.  James  Crop-  PraTlndal  Syiad  of  Canada* — The  Provincial 
per.  Archdeacon  Long,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Sale,  Synod  of  Canada  met  in  Montreal,  Septeni- 
the  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  other  persons.  On  ber  8.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  subject  of  "Christian  Evidences,"  papers  the  Bishop  of  Algoma.  The  Rev.  John  I^ng- 
were  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Preb-  try  was  elected  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
endary  Worlledge,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  Arch-  house.  Resolutions  inviting  co-operation  in  a 
deacon  Hnghes  Games,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  movement  for  Christian  union  were  adopted, 
M.  Hay  Aitken.  On  the  subject  of  "  The  to  be  sent  out  to  other  Christian  bodies  in  the 
Church  in  Relation  to  the  Rural  Populations ;  Dominion.  The  use  of  nnfermented  wine  in 
'the  Chief  Causes  of  Weakness,  and  the  Best  the  commnnion  was  forbidden.  The  Sjmod 
Means  of  remedying  Them,"  the  principal  decided  that,  in  order  to  encourage  brotherly 
speakers  were  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  feelings  between  the  Church  in  Canada  and 
Stanley  Leighton,  M.  P.,  Canon  Andrew,  and  the  Church  of  England,  the  Metropolitan  of 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  subject  of  "  The  Canada  shonld  send  notice  of  all  ordinations  to 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  and  the  Organiza-  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
tion  of  a  New  Diocese,"  was  discussed  with  itCHAOLOGY*  (iBcrtank)  W«k  af  tte  Fn- 
special  reference  to  the  proposed  foundation  Mlj  Mnsena. — The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
of  a  new  diocese  of  Wakefield,  by  the  Bishop  reports  of  the  Penbody  Museum  of  American 
of  Southwell,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Rev.  Archmology  and  Etiinology,  the  latter  of  which 
Canon  Straton),  and  other  speakers.  Con-  i^  dated  April  9,  1886,  record  investigations 
oeming  "  The  Church  in  Relation  to  State  which  were  made  under  the  direction,  or  with 
Questions;  the  Advantage  of  an  Established  the  oo- operation,  of  the  museum  in  various 
Church,  and  the  Best  Means  of  instructing  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Central 
Classes  as  to  its  Origin,  History,  Revenues,  and  America.  For  particular  and  thorough  work. 
Work,"  papers  were  read  by  Prof.  Stokes,  the  eurator  chose  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami 
Mr.  A.  E.  Miller,  and  Mr.  William  Inglis,  Presi-  river,  in  Ohio,  and  the  closely  associated 
dent  ot  the  Workingmen's  Church  Defense  archsological  region.  The  three  years*  work 
Association.  The  discussion  of  the  special  on  the  large  group  of  mounds  and  earthworks 
question  with  reference  to  the  work  of  foreign  on  Mr.  Turner's  farm,  near  Madisonville,  was 
missions,  of  "  How  may  Difficulties  arising  brought  to  completion  in  1885.  A  special  re- 
from  Polygamy,  Slavery,  and  Caste  best  be  port  is  given  of  the  exploration  of  a  mound  on 
met?"  was  participated  in  by  the  Bishop  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Marriott,  adjoining 
Exeter,  Canon  Ashton  Mayne,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Mr.  Turner's,  which  yielded  many  objects  of 
Windley,  the  Bishop  of  Zululand,  and  the  Rev.  interest,  including  some  exhibiting  skill  in 
J.  Johnson,  a  native  West- African  minister,  workmanship.  Besides  two  or  three  thousand 
Other  questions  discussed  were,  "  The  Church  broken  and  split  pieces  of  bones  of  animals, 
in  Relation  to  the  Urban  Populations ;  how  river-shells,  a  part  of  a  clam-shell,  and  pieces 
may  Lapsed  Members  be  won  and  the  Church's  of  mica,  there  were  found  needles  of  oone : 
Hold  on  Members  in  all  Classes  be  strength-  awls  of  bone,  one  of  which  was  ornamented 
ened  ? " — ^principal  speakers,  the  Bishop  of  with  rows  of  fine  cross-cut  lines ;  fiaked  knives; 
Rochester,    Canon    Eliot,    of    Bournemouth,  handles  of  antler,  two  of  which  held  points, 
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one  of  bone  and  one  of  chipped  Btone ;  beards  besides  recovering  several  interesting  paiieo- 

teeth,  some  showing  perforations  and  some  lithic  implements  from  varions  depths,  found 

containing  insertions  of  pearl ;   breast-oma-  a  part  of  a  human  under  jaw  sixteen  feet  be> 

ments  and  ear-oriiaments  of  copper;  and  parts  low  the  surface,  not  far  from  where  a  ])iece  of 

of  human  skeletons.    Some  new  objects  hav-  the  tusk  of  a  must od on  or  mammoth  had  been 

ing  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  mounds  in  found  several  years  previously.    The  museum 

the  Scioto  Valley,  near  Ohillicothe,  a  brief  ex-  has  received  from  Dr.  Flint,  in  Nicaragua,  four 

amination  was  made  of  that  site.    Among  the  blocks  of  tnfa  containing  human  footprintf, 

specimens  obtained  there  were  two  copper  celts,  which  had  been  found  under  several  layers  of 

some  copper  plates,  and  several  copper  ear-  volcanic  material,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mena- 

ornaments,  some  of  which  were  covered  with  gua,  in  that  country.    Dr.  Flint  had  also  fur- 

mete^^irio  iron  tike  a  few  of  those  in  the  Turner  nished  the  museum  with  a  number  of  oma- 

mounds,  and  a  celt  made  of  meteoric  iron,  ments  in  Jade,  one  of  which,  when  conipared 

These  discoveries  are  regarded  as  furnishing  with  a  cup  of  the  same  mineral  from  Pekin, 

an  important  link  connecting  the  people  who  in  China,  proved  to  be  like  it  in  color,  hfurd- 

built  the  earthworks  in  the  Scioto  Valley  with  ness,  and  specific  gravity.    No  place  is  known 

the  builders  of  the  group  on  the  Turner  farm  where  jade  is  found  or  has  been  found  imiiu^ 

in  the  Little  Miami  Valley.     A  large  cemetery  except  in  China;  and  the  distribution  of  orna- 

was  explored  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Little  ments  of  that  mineral  in  prehistoric  sites  all 

Miami  river  from  the  ancient  cemetery,  near  over  the  world  is  held,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 

Madisonville,   which    had    already  been    ex-  dence  to  make  any  other  supposition  plausible, 

plored,  and  from  it  were  obtained  many  thou-  to  imply  that  some  kind  of  intercourse  existed 

sand  specimens  and  several  skeletons.  'Among  in  the  age  to  which  the  remains  belong.    Some 

the  specimens  were  large  pipes  out  in  stone  in  of  the  ornaments  in  question  had  been  made 

the  form  of  human  figures,  examples  of  which  from  celts  by  cutting  them  into  halves  and  quar- 

had  hitherto  only  been  found  on  the  surface,  ters,  and  still  exhibited  parts  of  the  cutting 

now  for  the  first  time  met  associated  with  edge  of  the  original  implement.    This  implies, 

skeletons.    These  pipes  had  been  attributed  to  at  least,  that  the  supply  of  jade  was  not  abnn- 

the  people  who  made  the  mounds  in  the  Ohio  dnnt,  else  the  ornaments  would  have  been 

Valley,  but,  the  curator  says,  **  now  we  know  made  from  fresh  intones,  and  not  by  cutting  up 

that  they  belonged  to  a  people  who  buried  in  tools  which  already  had  considerable  value, 

regular  and  large  cemeteries,  where  the  bodies  AillMl-]l«ndto  ta  WtoMMda. — Dr.  Stephen  D. 

were  generally  placed  in  extended  postures.  Peet.  of  Wisconsin,  has  made  a  study  of  the 

We  also,*'  the  report  continues,  *'  liave  ob-  prehistoric  earthworks  around  Delavan  Lake, 

tained   facts    indicating    burial    ceremonies,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ridges 

which,  with  the  many  objects  associated  with  at  Lake  Lawn,  which  have  not  been  observed 

the  human  remains,  will  permit  us  to  draw  a  to  have  any  particular  form,  really  conceal  a 

fair  picture  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  this  variety  of  symmetrical  figures.    The  plotting 

particular  people,  who  need  no  longer  be  con-  of  them,  he  says,  has  revealed  the  fact  that 

founded  with  those  who  built  the  altar-mounds,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  birds,  turtles,  and 

stratified  mounds,  and  large  earthworks  in  the  other  creatures,  and  that  many  of  them  were 

valley.*'    An  examination  was  made  of  some  originally  very  accurate  imitations.    He  has 

mounds  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  river,  discovered  at  least  ten  bird  eflSgies  in  this  one 

in  Atlas  township.  Pike  county.  111.,  and  also  group;   but  there  are  several  efiigies  which 

of  some  mounds  in  Calhoun  county,  aloi^g  tfie  have  been  obliterated.    Thirty-seven  of  these 

bluffs  of  the  Illinois.    The  most  important  re-  forms  are  here  found  within  the  space  of  ten 

suit  of  this  work  was,  in  its  leading  to  the  acres,  and  so  close  together  as  to  make  the 

formation  of  an  opinion  that  the  mounds  on  ground  extremely  rough.      The  size  of   the 

the  Illinois  bluffs  were  not  made  by  the  same  mounds  varies  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 

people  who  built  those  on  the  Mississippi  bluffs  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty 

m  Pike  county.     ^^  In  the  latter,  few  if  any  feet  in  width. 

objects  of  an  imperishable  character  were  Mtoii  la  ■aitteba. — Mr.  C.  N.  Bell,  of  Win- 
placed  with  the  dead.  In  the  former  have  nipeg,  read  a  paper  in  the  British  Association 
been  found  pottery  of  an  exceptionally  fine  on  tlie  sepulchral  mounds  of  the  Canadian 
character;  elaborate  ornaments  of  sheU,  stone.  Northwest,  in  which  he  showed  that  there  is  a 
and  copper;  pearl,  shell,  and  copper  beads;  continuous  line  of  mounds  from  the  mound- 
and  implements  made  of  bone,  stone,  and  centers  of  the  Missisrippi  river,  down  the  Red 
copper.  From  all  I  can  learn  of  the  buritil-  river,  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  Human  remains, 
mounds  of  the  Illinois  bluffs,"  says  Mr.  Put-  much  decayed,  were  found  in  the  mounds,  all 
nam,  the  curator  of  the  museum,  ^*  they  buried  by  being  placed  on  the  surface  under 
resemble  in  contents,  size,  and  structure  the  heaps  of  earth  in  which  patches  of  ashes  and 
simple  burial-mounds  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  charcoal  frequently  occurred,  but  no  remains 
while  those  on  the  Mississippi  blnfils  have  noth-  of  funeral  feasts  were  found.  Indians,  when 
ing  in  common  with  them  except  that  they  are  first  met  with,  buried  weapons  with  their  w<ir- 
burial-mounds.**  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,- in  his  ex-  riors,  but  none  were  found  in  these  mounds, 
Emulations  of  the  gravels  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  although  implements  and  ornaments  of  shell, 
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bone,  and  stone  were  common,  as  well  as  pot- 
tery, which  was  unknown  to  the  Indians  of 
Northwest  Canada  on  the  arrival  of  white 
immi^^ants.  One  monnd  had  ii  floor  of  barned 
clay  and  bowlders,  similar  to  the  sacrificial 
mounds  and  altars  of  Ohio.  Ornaments  were 
found  made  of  sea-shells,  which  must  ha?e 
been  carried  1,200  miles. 

The  Maya  lasotptlOM.  —  Dr.  Augustus  Le 
Plongeon,  who  has  spent  several  years  in  ar- 
ohflBological  research  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Yu- 
catan, believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  key 
to  the  Maya  hieroglyphics,  and  that  he  is  able 
to  give  correct  interpretations,  having  definite 
historical  significance,  to  the  figures,  carvings, 
and  inscriptions  which  are  found  on  the  mouu- 
ments.  In  a  paper  which  she  read  before  the 
New  York  Acaaemy  of  Science,  Mrs.  Le  Pion- 
geon  described  the  ^^ Governor's  House"  at 
Uzmal,  with  twenty  rooms,  and  another  build- 
ing near  it,  having  102  rooms,  with  ceilings 
composed  of  stones  overlappin;;^  so  as  to  form 
a  triangular  area,  and  their  elaborate  ornamen- 
tation of  mastodons'  heads  and  feathered  ser- 
pents. One  series  of  designs  was  interpreted 
as  recording  the  history  of  the  fmndation  of 
the  city,  with  the  names  of  the  founders. 
Traces  of  paint  were  found  in  one  of  the  courts, 
and  impressions  of  hands  that  had  been  dipped 
in  red  paint  and  pressed  against  the  walls  as  a 
religious  invocation.  In  a  Duilding  at  Chichen- 
Itza  were  observed  several  figures  in  profile 
of  men  having  long  beards;  and  in  another 
building  in  the  same  city  mural  paintings 
representing  religious  oaremonies,  domestic 
scenes,  and  battles,  the  fi;^ures  of  which  for 
skill  in  execution  were  compared  with  the 
best  works  of  ancient  Egyptian  art.  A  mau- 
soleum was  adorned  with  sculptures  of  macaws 
and  leopards,  and  a  leopard-sphinx,  and  con- 
tained a  large  statue,  two  funerary  urns,  and 
articles  in  jade,  chalcedony,  and  greenstone. 
The  statue  was  drawn  out  from  the  tomb,  but 
was  afterward  taken  pussdssion  of  by  the  Mex- 
ican Government. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  relates  in  the  "  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  "  that  Mrs.  Zelia  Nnttall  Pi- 
nart,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Nahuatl  lan- 
gtiage,  has  succeeded  in  reading  the  ancient 
Mexican  picture-writing:  and  he  adds  to  his 
announcement  that  *Hne  results  she  has  ob- 
tained cast  an  entirely  new  light  on  ancient 
Mexican  history  and  social  life,  and  her  con- 
clusions, if  established,  will  deal  a  severe  blow 
at  most  of  the  prevailing  theories  regarding 
the  government,  religion,  and  mythology  of 
the  Aztec  and  allied  tribes.'' 

The  Rains  ef  Qairlgwu — Mr.  A.  P.  Maudsley 
has  published  an  account  of  his  excavations  of 
the  ruins  of  Qnirigua,  which  are  situated  on 
the  river  Montaxna,  in  Central  America.  They 
consist  of  numerous  square  or  oblong  mounds 
and  terraces,  varying  from  six  to  forty  feet  in 
height,  usually  faced  with  worked  stone,  and 
ascended  by  flights  of  stone  steps.  The  most 
interesting  objects  are  thirteen  large  monoliths 


arranged  irregularly  around  a  kind  of  plaza. 
Six  of  these  are  tall  stones,  from  three  to  five 
feet  square,  and  standing  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  feet  out  of  the  grour/d;  the  other  five 
are  shaped  so  as  to  resemble  huge  turtles  or 
armadillos.  All  the  monuments  are  covered 
with  elaborate  carvings,  including  huge  human 
figures  on  the  tall  monuments;  tables  of  hiero- 
glyphics ;  and  sanares  or  cartouches  of  picture- 
writing,  in  which  grotesque  figures  of  men  and 
animals  appear  prominently.  The  human  fig- 
ures are  conventional,  the  picture-writing  de- 
signs relatively  free.  Usually  most  of  the  de- 
signs, even  in  what  appears  to  be  purely 
conventional  scroll-work,  may  be  iound,  on 
careful  examination,  to  be  derived  from  the 
repre:<entation  of  a  face.  No  figures  derived 
from  leaves  or  flowers  have  been  observed,  but 
a  plaited  ribbon  is  occasionally  employed,  and 
free  nse  is  made  of  plumes  of  feathers ;  and 
these  are  often  very  gracefully  arranged  and 
beautifully  carved.  The  fitleen  monuments 
are  divided  into  two  groups,  in  one  of  which 
the  human  figures  are  all  of  men,  and  in  the 
other  all  of  women.  Mr.  Mtiudsley  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  as  showing  an  advanced  and 
peaceful  condition  of  existence  in  the  people 

who  built  this  city, 
that  representa- 
tions of  weapons 
of  war  are  entirely 
absent  from  all  the 
monuments.  Casts 
of  many  of  the 
objects  described 
have  been  placed 
in  the  Arch»ologi- 
cal  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. 

The  MiBuwBtB  ef 
Capan. — Mr.  Mauds- 
ley  has  made  a  sys- 
tematic examina- 
tion, with  surveys 
and  measurements, 
of  the  principal 
ruins  of  the  city  of 
Copan,  which  were 
described  by  Ste- 
phens in  1840.  He 
believes  that  the 
nature  of  the  struc- 
tures has  been  in 
some  points  mis- 
taken; that  the  so- 
called  pyramids  are 
the  raised  founda- 
tions that  support- 
ed roofed  bnild- 
ings,  and  that  these 
were  approached 
by  steep  flights  of 
steps;  that  the  long  heaps  of  stones  which 
were  taken  to  be  the  ruins  of  city  walls  are, 
in  fact,  the  remains  of  single-chambered  stone- 
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roofed  hoiiBes,  aod  tliat  the  great  "  river-WHll " 
is  a  wall  onl]'  in  appesranM,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  tbe  river  having  eaten  ioto  the  ter- 
racrt  and  foandations  of  the  east  side  of  the 
rains,  where  the  plan  of  the  structare  hm 
originally  the  BAme  aa  on  the  other  sides.  The 
excavations  yielded,  among  nbjects  of  intereer, 
a  tew  worked  Btunca,  indoding  some  beads 
and  a  whorl  uf  Jade,  pearls,  and  carved  pieces 
of  shell*,  a  pot  conuunintc  a  red  powder  and 
several  ouncea  of  quiokulver,  human  bones, 
dogs'  teeth,  and  jagnara'  skeletons,  parts  of 
one  of  which  were  punted  red.  From  the 
tact  that  the  Spaniards  failed  to  make  sny 
iiiention  of  the  cities  the  rains  of  which  are 
now  attracting  aitentloo,  or  of  anything  like 
them,  and  that  ibe  settlements  thej  did  speak 
of  are  unlike  ihese,  Hr. 
Haodale/  draws  the 
condition  that  the  siiea 
bad  been  deserted  and 
the  hnildings  baried  in 
the  forest  long  before 
the  conquest.  Id  eX' 
amining  the  scclptnred 
ornaments  and  hiero- 
glyphics, a  profusion  of 
which  is  cliftraoteristio 
of  Copan,  the  anthor 
wasstmcli  with  tbe  fre- 
qoenoy  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  serpent- 
symbol,  utiusliy  the 
plamed  seqwnt.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  scroll- 
work ;  is  often  fonnd 
in  connection  with  a 
natnral  or  more  or  less 
grotesque  hnman  head ; 
and  occurs  nnder  vari- 
ODB  disguises.  A  ciiri- 
ons  feature  in  the  in- 
scriptions, which  the 
author  hflieves  should 
be  read  in  double  col- 
mnna,  from  left  to  right,  downward,  is  that  all 
tlioee  which  appear  complete  frow  the  begin- 
ning, are  headed  by  an  initial  scroll,  and  be- 
gin with  the  some  forrnula,  usually  extending 
through  fix  squares  of  hieroglyphic  writing. 
The  sixth  square,  or  sometimes  the  latter  hiilf 
of  the  sixth  square,  is  a  human  face,  usually 
in  profile,  inclosed  in  a  frame  or  cartouche. 

Bakyla^  oMl  ItrnjiU.  nc  W«M  ExpedltlM  ti 
B^liala,^-The  report  of  the  Wolfe  Expedition 
to  Babylonia  has  been  published  in  the  papers 
of  the  Archteologicnl  Institute  of  America. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  W.  Hayes  Ward, 
D.  D.,in  charge;  Mr.  J.  H.  Hay  nee,  of  Robert 
College,  Constantinople ;  and  Dr.  J.  R.  S.  Ster- 
rett,  who  had  been  engaged  with  the  explora- 
.  tiouA  of  the  Institute  in  Asia  Minor.  1'he  ex- 
pedition was  intended  to  make  a  prelimiuary 
examination  of  Chaldea  ilariug  the  winter 
months,  and  investigate  the  practicability  of 
further  excavationa  there.    A  tirman  was  ob- 


tained from  the  Turkish  Government  antlior- 
izing  the  visitalion  of  the  coontry,  but  forbid- 
ding all  excavations.  After  leaving  Constan- 
tinople the  party  visited  the  American  mission 
at  Marath,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  sev- 
eral ruined  Hittite  towns  and  Hittite  io- 
scriptions;  and  Jerablus,  on  the  Euphrates 
river,  the  cite  of  the  old  Hittite  eapitnl.  Car- 
oheujish.  At  Arslan  Tish,  not  tar  trom  Bire- 
jik,  two  enormous  lions  in  black  basalt  were 
found  iind  phuCographed,  and  a  prostrate  hull 
was  found.  Proceeding  to  Bagdad,  the  expe- 
dition visited  Uosul,  Koyunjik  (Nineveh), 
Khorsabad,  and  Nimillil,  places  which  had 
been  the  scenes  of  eiplorstions  by  Layard, 
Holtn,  and  Place,  and  Erbil,  tiie  Arhela  of 
ancient  history,  while  it  also  passed  nnmerona 
mounds  which  have  not  been  opened.  From 
BMgdad  it  went  to  Babylon  and  Billah,  on  the 
way  visiting  Abn-Hahba,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Bippara  of  t^hamash,  which  had  been  explored 
by  lii.  Raseam.  While  at  Hillah  it  visited 
Birs  Nimrbd,  the  ancient  Borsippn,  and  the 
traditional  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  From 
Hillah  the  expedition  started,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1866,  on  a  journey  tlirough  the  coDn> 
try  to  the  south  of  Babylon,  lying  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  which  no  Ameri- 
can traveler  had  ever  traversed,  which  had 
not  been  visited  by  any  European  traveler  for 
thirty  years,  end  parts  of  it  never.  Numerous 
monnds  were  observed  all  through  the  region, 
only  a  few  of  which  have  been  identified. 
Among  them  were  Nifieh,  tbe  Nipur  of  the  in- 
scriptions, and  probably  the  Calneh  of  Genesis, 
one  of  the  eldest  and  most  important  cities  in 
Babylonia;  Tello  and  Zerghfll,  where  the 
French  explorer,  H.  de  Barzec,  had  made  some 
discoveries  of  great  value,  and  Warka,  tbe  bib- 
lical Erech.  A  second  visit  to  Ahu-Habba, 
after  bie  retnrn  to  Billah,  satuified  Dr.  Ward 
that  that  mound  was  tbe  Sip]iara  of  Shamash; 
but  he  could  fiud  nothing  pointing  to  the  ex- 
istence at  that  place  of  the  older  Sippara  of 
Anunit,  or  Agade,  which  archsologists  had 
associated  with  it.  He  beard,  however,  at 
Saklanich,  on  the  Euphrates,  of  a  large  mound 
called  Anbar,  which,  on  visiting  it,  proved  to 
answer  well  to  the  descriptions  wbicli  have 
come  down  of  the  situation,  'shape,  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  ancient  capital.  "The  discovery 
of  this  city."  Dr.  Wanl  says,  '"which  repre- 
sents the  Agade,  or  Sippara  of  Annnlt,  tlie 
Accad  of  Oeneris  i,  10,  the  Persabora  of 
clasfflcal  Keigraphe™,  and  the  Anbar  of  Arabic 
historians,  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  easy 
to  trace  the  Hues  of  the  old  palaces  or  temples, 
not  through  any  stone  walls,  but  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  courts,  now  cultivated  wbeat- 
iields.  In  various  places  the  brick  masonry  of 
buildings  and  walls  could  easily  be  traced." 
At  Palmyro.  which  the  expedition  visited  on 
the  return  home,  neorly  a  hundred  views  were 
taken,  and  pqueeies  of  most  of  the  inscriptions, 
including  the  immense  stone  recently  aiscoT- 
ered,  containing  the  luw  of  tulla  lor  ci 
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An  immense  6eld  for  exploration  and  the  re-  of  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  nnd 
oovery  of  historical  material  relating  to  the  Egyptian  names,  besides  Babylonian  nume^ 
extremely  ancient  empires  of  Babylonia  was  shows  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  intercoarse 
observed,  of  which  only  Birs  Niinr^d,  Abn-  which  this  people  had  with  other  nations. 
Habba,  and  Tello  have  been  explored  with  any  Flersla.  Tke  Pidactt  vf  Dariu  aid  ArtaxcrxMi — 
thoroughness,  while  most  of  the  sites,  incltid-  M.  Dienlafoy,  with  a  French  commission,  has 
ing  two  of  the  great  cities,  have  not  been  been  conducting  excavations  in  Snsiana.  The 
touched.  Dr.  Ward  al^o  recommends  the  care-  principal  object  of  the  excavations  in  1886  was 
fnl  exploration  of  the  courses  of  the  old  chief  the  palace  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  aim 
canals  which  were  so  large  as  to  bear  the  of  the  work  done  in  1886  was  to  lay  open  the 
name  of  rivers.  foondations  of  a  palace  beneath  the  other, 
i«yrlai  mi  Babyltilan  AotMiiltki  In  the  Brit-  which  had  been  bnilt  by  Darius,  and  had  been 
lih  Miseub  —  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  destroyed  by  fire  before  the  time  of  Artaxerxes, 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  including  In  the  midst  of  these  foundations  was  found, 
those  which  were  discovered  by  S.  H.  Lay-  in  perfect  preservation,  a  frieze  in  bas-relief, 
ard  at  Nimriid  in  1847-^51,  the  collections  oh-  enameled  in  colors,  11 '80  metres  in  length  and 
tained  by  George  Smith  and  Mr.  Rassam,  and  8*60  metres  in  height,  representing  twelve  sol- 
the  objects  presented  by  the  proprietors  of  the  diers  of  the  royal  guard  in  the  garb  and  bearing 
London  ^^  Daily  Telegraph,^'  have  been  arranged  the  arms  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  ten  thon- 
in  a  separate  gallery.  The  collection  of  inscribed  sand  immortals.  The  figures  are  1  '41  metres  in 
terra-cotta  tablets,  representing  Babylonian  lit-  height,  and  are  shown  in  profile.  Their  faces, 
erature,  illustrates  a  period  more  than  2,000  feet,  and  hands  are  black.  The  examidation 
years  long,  extending  from  b.  o.  2500  until  of  the  skeletons  found  on  the  site  makes  it  ap- 
less  than  a  century  before  the  Ohristian  era.  pear  that  the  early  population  of  Susiana  must 
An  important  section  of  the  collection  is  that  have  belonged  to  a  black  race— not  negroid, 
which  contains  the  monuments  and  inscrip-  but  resembling  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
tions  from  Chaldea.  the  greater  part  of  which  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  same  neighbor- 
are  the  results  of  Mr.  Rassam's  explorations  at  hood  were  found  fragments  of  sculptures  on 
Abu-Hubba,  the  ancient  Sippara,  and  in  the  baked  bricks.  The  subjects  are  winged  lions 
Birs  Kimriid,  the  ancient  Borsippa.  In  this  and  bulls,  taken  from  tne  mythical  fauna  of 
section  many  branches  of  literature  are  repre-  Ghaldea,  bnt  treated  with  remarkable  freedom 
sented:  history,  by  portions  of  a  canon  of  of  style.  In  the  excavations  on  the  site  of 
kings  with  dynastic  summations  and  frag-  Apadana,  the  hall  of  the  throne  has  been 
ments  of  narrative;  poetry,  by  hymns  and  cleared  throughout  and  its  plan  accurately  de- 
legendary  tales ;  mytli(»logy,  by  fragments  of  termined ;  and  it  whs  possible  to  reconstruct  a 
the  deluge  tablet  from  the  library  of  the  Tem-  magnificent  two-headed  capital,  supported  upon 
pie  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa;  astrology  and  as-  four  rows  of  volutes,  its  size  was  4  mm.  10 
tronoiny,  by  calendars,  eclipse  tablets,  and  by  6*24  mm.,  and  it  weighed  more  than  80.000 
omen  tablets ;  and  mathematics,  by  tables  of  kilogrammes.  It  has  been  removed  to  Paris, 
square  and  cube  roots,  and  abstruse  calcnla-  together  with  a  part  of  the  sculptured  base, 
tions  of  a  cabalistic  character.  The  literature  Diggings  conducted  in  the  neighborho<id  of  the 
of  every-<1ay  life  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  royal  tumulus  brought  to  light  a  small  building 
commercial  tablets  and  memoranda,  ranging  of  the  Achemenid  period  which  M.  Dienlafoj 
from  the  reign  of  Eriakn,  the  Arioch  of  Gene-  considers  a  temple.  If  so,  it  must  be  of  later 
sis  xiv,  the  contemporary  of  Abram,  till  b.  o.  date  than  the  time  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  for 
98,  and  letters,  notes,  and  copy-books  of  the  Persians  had  no  temples  then.  Among  the 
school-boys  and  scribe  students.  The  section  principal  objects  discovered  were  funeral  urns, 
exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  popular  and  molded  around  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
spontaneous  nature  of  the  Ohaldeon  literature,  baked  with  them,  which  were  found  by  hun- 
in  contrast  with  the  exotic  and  formal  charac-  dreds,  deposited  in  galleries  excavated  in  the 
ter  of  Assyrian  literature,  which  was  largely  thickness  of  the  walls,  bronze  coins,  jewelry 
indebted  to  royal  patronoge  for  its  mainte-  of  copper,  utensils  of  earthenware  and  metal, 
nance.  Evidences  also  appear  in  it  of  the  care  and  lachrymal  vessels  of  glass,  mingled  with 
with  which  ancient  documents  were  preserved,  ashes,  which  were  likewise  found  in  the  gal- 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  were  restored  leries.  The  Museum  of  ttie  Louvre  has  ac- 
or  copied  if  there  was  danger  of  their  falling  quired  a  large  number  of  enameled  vases, 
into  oecay  or  being  lost.  The  existence  of  hi-  arms,  lamps,  statuettes,  a  new  collection  of 
lingual  populations  is  indicated  by  the  presence  cuneiform  tablets,  and  nearly  three  hundre<l 
of  tablets,  some  of  which  are  written  in  Se-  engraved  stones,  including  ninety-seven  fine 
mitio  Babylonian,  and  others  in  the  agglutina-  cylinders.  The  commission  also  brought  back 
tive  Acoadian  or  Suroerian.  A  bi-lingual  royal  a  plan  of  the  tumulus  and  environs  of  Susa, 
inscription  of  Khammorabi.  in  which  the  two  many  photographs  and  rubbings,  and  coUec- 
versions  are  placed  side  by  side,  shows  that  tions  in  natural  history  and  geology, 
these  elements  were  coexistent.  In  the  tab-  Paiesttae*  Rcaalu  sf  an  Aqiedict  at  Jematea. 
lets  of  the  Egibi  firm  of  bankers  at  Babylon,  — In  studying  a  section  of  an  aqueduct  which 
which  cover  several  centuries,  the  occurrence  was  discovered  in  1880,  in  connection  with  a 
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ITebrew  inscription  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Heze-  art  and  handicrafts  were  Himnlated  by  ema- 
kia,  iu  the  tunnel  connecting  the  Virgin^s  well  lation.  Its  influence  on  Greece  in  the  sixth 
with  the  pool  of  Siloam,  Sir  Charles  Wilson  century  must  have  been  of  great  importance, 
formed  an  opinion  that  there  might  have  lieen  EicafatioH  at  Tcfl  Nefeciht— The  excavations 
another  and  older  aqueduct  connecting  the  two  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  were  resumed 
fountains.  Such  an  aqueduct  has  been  discov-  in  the  Delta  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of 
ered  by  Herr  Schick,  at  three  points  where  he  1885-^86,  under  the  direction  of  Hr.  W.  M. 
sunk  shafts.  It  is  roughly  hewn  in  the  solid  Flinders  Petrie,  Mr.  F.  Llewellen  Griffith,  and 
rock  and  covered  with  slabs,  where  it  is  not  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Gardner.  Leaving  Mr.  Gardner 
filled  with  mud  and  rubbish.  No  inscription  to  pursue  the  investigations  at  iNaukratis,  Mr. 
has  yet  been  found  upon  it.  It  is  sup|>osed  to  Petrie  and  Mr.  Griffith  proceeded  to  make  ex- 
be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Solomon.  cavations  at  a  new  site  in  the  neighborhood  of 
EgjpL    Egypt  Eiplaratta  Faidr— At  a  special  Tanis.    The  mound  at  which  they  worked  ia 

feneral  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  Egypt  called  variously,  Tell  Nebeaheh,  after  the  name 
ixploration  Fund,  held  in  London  July  6,  the  of  the  village,  Tell  Bedawi,  or  the  mound  of 
chairman  laid  on  the  table  the  first  part  ot  the  so-  the  Bedouin,  and  Tell  Farun,  or  the  mound 
ciety^s  forthcoming  publication  on  the  excava-  of  the  Pharaoh.  It  is  the  site  of  a  vast  and 
tions  and  researches  at  Naukratis,  and  pointed  very  ancient  cemetery,  the  level  of  which  has 
out  that  of  the  five  great  temples  mentioned  been  raised  from  age  to  age  by  succesnve  f^tra- 
by  the  Greek  literary  authorities  four  had  ta  of  interments.  Besides  the  cemetery,  the 
now  been  discovered,  two  in  the  present  sea-  mound  contains  the  remains  of  two  ancient 
son  and  two  in  Mr.  Petrie^s  previous  explora-  towns  and  the  site  of  a  temple.  The  temple 
tions.  This  year  the  cemetery  had  also  been  occupies  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mound, 
found,  but  the  part  of  it  that  could  be  exca-  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  sacred  in- 
vated  contained  only  the  graves  of  a  later  closure  about  600  feet  square.  The  line  of  the 
period,  whereas  the  best  time  of  Naukratis  walls  can  still  be  traced.  Near  the  northeast 
was  the  sixth  century  b.  o.  These  graves  corner  stands  the  remains  of  a  monolithic 
contained  coffins  of  tile  and  of  wood,  the  latter  shrine  in  red  granite,  fourteen  feet  high  by 
decorated  with  terra-cotta  ornaments,  gorgo-  nearly  eight  feet  wide.  At  the  northern  end 
neia,  etc..  many  of  which  had  been  recovered,  of  the  mound  is  a  broken  sphinx  in  black 
The  burials  were  always  alter  the  Greek  cus-  granite,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  H>k- 
toms,  and  no  traces  of  embalming  had  been  sos  perio<l.  The  cemetery  is  very  unlike  the 
found.  In  the  temewfs,  or  shrine  of  the  Dios-  cemeteries  of  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Abydos, 
curi,  the  plan  of  a  temple  built  of  unbaked  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Petrie  as  consisting  of 
brick,  faced  with  plaster,  had  been  recovered,  '^an  immense  number  of  small  chambers,  or 
In  front  of  it  were  pillars  of  the  same  mate-  groups  of  chanibers,  placed  isolated  and  irregn- 
rials.  The  Temple  of  Aphrodite  consisted  only  larly  all  over  a  sandy  plain.  These  were  built 
of  mud-brick  walla,  inclosing  one,  or,  in  the  of  unbaked  brick,  and  roofed  with  barrel- vault- 
earlier  temple,  two  chambers.  In  front  of  it  ing.  Some  were  larger,  and  cased  or  lined,  if 
was  a  great  altar,  built  of  ashes,  held  together  subterranean,  with  limestone.  In  later  times 
with  a  mud-brick  casing.  The  yard  of  the  —in  the  sixth  century  b.  o.,  and  after — large 
temple  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  fragments  blocks  of  about  a  dozen  chambers  became  fre- 
which  had  yielded  a  great  number  of  vases  qnent.  lliese  tombs  have  nearly  all  been  pil- 
and  statuettes,  more  or  less  perfect.  These  laged  in  early  times,  so  that  in  a  hundred  only 
were  all  of  an  early  period,  and  many  were  in-  half  a  dozen  bodies  have  been  found ;  and  not 
scribed  in  the  characters  of  the  sixth  century  only  did  the  chambers  fall  to  decay,  but  they 
B.  c.  The  temenoB  of  the  Samian  Hera  had  were  leveled  and  others  built  on  them,  so  that 
also  been  found,  but  had  not  been  rich  in  re-  three  or  four  successive  occupations  of  the 
suits.  Some  smaller  articles  hail  been  found  same  ground  may  be  traced.'*  in  some  of  the 
in  the  town,  including  a  beautiful  portraits  vaults  quantities  of  bones  were  found  indis- 
head  of  the  period  of  Berenike  II,  in  blue  por-  criminately  piled.  Among  other  monuments 
oelain.  It  did  not  seem  advisable  to  continue  and  relics  are  a  black  granite  altar  of  the  reign 
the  work  at  once,  as  no  result  might  ensue,  of  Amenemhat  II  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  much 
but  rather  to  watch  the  sit-e  till  fresh  remains  scaled  by  the  action  of  the  salt  in  the  soil, 
were  uncovered  by  the  Arabs.  Up  to  the  bearing  an  erased  inscription  of  a  ^*  royal 
present  moment  much  had  been  gained.  A  friend,  seal-bearer,  and  chancellor";  two 
moat  valuable  series  of  inscriptions  served,  not  thrones  of  life-size  royal  statues  of  the  twelfth 
only  to  throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  dynasty,  much  mutilated ;  a  limestone  statue 
Greek  alphabet,  but  also  to  decide  the  age  of  dedicated  apparently  to  Harpocrates ;  a  frag- 
many  classes  of  vases  and  sculptures  whose  ment  of  a  statue  of  Phthah  in  black  granite, 
date  had  previously  been  matter  of  conjecture,  highly  polished,  bearing  an  inscription  of  Ra- 
By  ascertaining  the  real  nature  and  importance  meses  II ;  several  sculptured  blocks  of  some 
of  the  colony  of  Naukratis,  its  position  in  his-  building  earlier  than  the  temple;  and  a  head- 
tory  was  established.  It  was  merely  a  trading  less  sphinx,  in  black  granite,  supposed  to  be 
emporium,  but  owing  to  the  surroundings  that  originally  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  on  which  the 
prevented  its  growing  in  size  or  prosperity,  its  cartouches  of  successive  kings  have  been  in 
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tnrn  inscribed  and  erased.  Tomba  of  the  tion,  by  a  large  stela  recording  the  garrisoo 
tweDtieth  djnastj  have  yielded  great  nnmbers  stationed  thuie,  and  bj  the  arms  and  armor 
ot  small  articles.  Two  nets  of  loundatinn  ile-  found  in  the  camp  around  it.  It  waii  proved 
poaits  were  found  in  the  comers  of  an  uoim-  to  have  been  constrocted  by  Psammelicu!!  by 
portant  bnildiDg  in  the  cemetery,  which,  in  the  fonndation-deposits,  conaigting  of  a  variety 
oonnectioQ  with  the  foundation  deposits  found  of  articles,  with  plaques  of  metal,  stone,  and 
in  the  previoas  year  at  the  Ptolemaic  building  porcelain  nniler  each  oorner,  bearing  the  name 
in  NauKratls,  prove  the  prevalence  of  the  cna-  of  that  liing.  Other  discoveries  indicateil  that 
torn  of  making  snch  deposits.  it  was  also  used  as  a  small  palace  or  bonting- 

ne   bjnl   Palace   at  Takpaabcs. — Ur.  Fetrie    box.     The   whole   is   inclosed   within  an  im- 
apeut  the  last  two  months  of  the  season  of    meiise  walled  area,  3,000  feet  long  by  1,000 
work  on  the  hitherto  oneiamined  nte  of  Tell 
Defenneh,  the  Tahpanhes  of  the  Bible  (Taphne 

in  tlie  Septuafrfnt)  and  ihe  I'eiusiac  DHplme  of  , 

the  Greeks.    The  site  has  considerable  intrin-     ^i..-'»^  luliiwu- 
eio  importance  as   being   that  of  the  earliest  ncnoii  or  buih 

Greek  town  in  Egypt,  and  as  being  a  site  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  wholly  free  from  later    feet  broad,  having  a  north  gate  opening  npon 
remains.    The  "  Pelnsiao  Daphnm  "  of  Berod-    the  Pelneiac  Cnoal,  and  a  south  gate  toward 
otns  was  one  of  the  important  parts  in  liie  dis-    the  ancient  mitttary  route  between  Egypt  and 
trict  of  Stratopeda.  in  which  Psammeticns  I    Syria.    The  great  bonndary-wnll  was  50  feet 
settled  the  Carian  and  Ionian  mercenaries,  by    thick.     Among  the  objects  found  within  the 
building  were  "  much  fine  pottery  of  the  twen- 
ty-siith  dynasty;   bronse  and  iron  work;  deli- 
cately made  scale  armor  of  iron,  six  laps  thick, 
and  yet  not  over-heavy ;   invaluable  plaster 
Jar-sealingH,  with  royal  names  which  date  the 
finds;  and,  perhaps  most  important,  baaketa, 
sackful  of  the  finest  painted  Greek  rases,  all 
tlirown  away,  broken  up,  in  two  or  three  mb- 
bish-rooms,  and  all  dated,  more  nearly  per- 
'  haps  than  any  other  Bnd  of  Toses,  by  jar-lids 

of  Amasis,   who    removed    the    Greeks    and 
stopped  their  trade  early  in  his  reign.     We 
know  for  certain  that  this  great  layer  miiat  be- 
(l  long  to  within  a  few  years  after  570  b.  c,  hut 

all  the  most  striking  pieces  are  of  a  atyle  and 
coloring  as  yet  wholly  unknown  in  the  British 
Mnsenm  collection,  and,  stranger  stiH,  qnit« 
I       different  from  the  obaracteristio  Naukratian 
pottery.    Only  two  bits  of    the   coniwonest 
typea  of  Naakratis  were  found  in  the  whole 
work.    Naakratis  and  Defenneh  did  not  bring 
their  pottery  from  a  common  source,  nor  from 
^b     any  soarces  as  yet  known  to  us.    The  inference 
■U     is  that  each  style  is  ihat  of  the  place  in  which 
n^n  or  thi  p*l*c.  or  t^wpakbzb.  we  find  it,  and  is  not  imported  at  nil." 

Outside  of  the  Uuildmgs  ot  the  Kasr,  Mr.  Pe- 
whose  aid  be  had  gained  his  throne,  and  was  trie  found  an  aren  of  cuntinnons  brick-worli 
one  of  the  three  great  fortresses  which  he  ea-  resting  on  sand,  about  100  feet  by  60  feet  in 
tabliiihed  as  a  defense  against  the  Arabians  and  dimensions,  facing  the  entran^-e  to  the  later 
Syrians.  The  city  also  played  an  important  buildings  at  the  east  corner.  It  has  no  traces 
part  in  one  of  the  transactions  mentioned  by  of  chambers,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  open- 
theprophet  Jeremiah  (chs.  zizvii-ilvii).  Tlie  air  pince  for  out-door  purposes,  and  "bucIi  aa 
monnds  consist  of  three  groups,  situated  from  even  poor  villagera  maae  before  their  hiiusea. 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  apart,  while  the  leveling  a  smooth,  hard  bed  of  mud,  which  tliey 
intermediate  ground  is  covered  with  potsherds,  keep  clean  swept."  The  existence  of  this  pave- 
stone  chips,  and  the  remains  of  brick  founda-  tnent  and  its  exact  location  threw  a  remarkably 
tlons.  The  largest  of  the  monnds  is  composed  clear  li)cht  upon  a  paaaage  in  Jeremiah  zliii, 
of  the  blackened  ruins  of  a  huge  pile  of  brick  where  the  prophet,  having  described  the  re- 
buildings,  visiMe  from  a  great  distance  across  movnl  of  Johanan  and  the  captains  of  the 
the  plain,  and  which  the  Arabs  told  Mr.  Pe-  forces,  "men,  and  women,  and  ohildren,  and 
trie  was  called  "GI  Kasr  el  Bin  el  Ynhadi."  the  king's  daughters."  etc.,  to  Tahpanhes, 
or  '*  The  Costle  of  the  Jew's  Daughter."  This  relates,  as  it  is  tran.slated  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
bailding,  which  formed  the  chief  object  of  at-  sion :  "  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
tentioD,  wot  identified  at  a  fort  by  its  constrnc-    Jeremiah  in  Tahpanhes,  saying,  Take  great 
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stones  in  tliine  hand,  and  hide  them  in  the  of  hunters  of  all  races — Egyptian,  PhoBnician- 
mortar  of  the  brick-work  which  is  at  the  entry  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arab,  who  were  accustom- 
of  Pharaoh^s  house  in  Tahpanhes,  in  the  sight  ed  to  resort  to  that  region  from  the  sixth  dy- 
of  the  men  of  Jadah ;  and  say  unto  them,  Tims  nasty  down  to  the  present  time.  The  ezcava- 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  tions  at  Lnzor  have  been  continued,  in  the  face 
Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar  of  difficulties  in  effecting  the  expropriation  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant,  and  wilt  set  the  building  that  encumbers  the  site  of  the 
his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid ;  temple.  The  removal  of  the  sand  around  the 
and  he  shall  spread  his  royah  piKvilion  over  sphinx  has  been  undertaken.  Although  noth- 
them.  And  he  shall  come,  and  shall  smite  the  ing  was  to  be  seen  of  this  structure  except  the 
land  of  Egypt  ^' (verses  &-11).  The  Revised  hcMtd  and  neck,  the  figures  of  it  on  the  old 
Version  gives  as  an  alternative  reading  for  Egyptian  monuments  show  the  entire  body 
'^  brick- work,*'  **the  pavement  or  square,"  in  down  to  the  paws,  and  a  large  square  plinth 
the  light  of  which  Mr.  Petrie  remarks  that  the  beneath,  covered  with  ornaments.  It  has  been 
area  be  discovered  would  be  exactly  the  place  generally  supposed  that  the  sphinx  was  hewn 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  would  spread  his  royal  out  of  a  large  isolated  rock  which  overlooked  the 
pavilion.  Search  was  made  for  the  stones  men-  plain;  but  M.  Maspero  has  found  it  to  be  of  a 
tioned,  but  identification  of  them  was  tbnnd  to  yet  more  stupendous  character.  It  has  been 
be  impossible,  for  the  rains  have  washed  away  shown  to  occupy  the  center  of  an  amphithea- 
the  area  and  denuded  the  surface,  so  that,  al-  tre,  forming  a  kind  of  rocky  basin,  the  upper 
though  it  is  two  or  three  feet  thick  near  the  rim  of  which  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  nead 
palace,  it  is  reduced  in  greater  part  to  a  few  of  the  figure.  The  walls  of  this  amphitheatre 
inches,  and  is  altogether  gone  at  the  nf>rthwest  wherever  visible  are  cut  by  the  hand  of  man. 
comer.  No  definite  record  has  been  found  of  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  begin- 
Nebnchadnezzar's  having  fulfilled  Jeremial^s  ning  there  was  a  uniform  surface  of  rook  in 
prediction,  that  he  would  spread  his  pavilion  which  an  artificial  valley  has  been  excavated, 
on  that  spot  Egyptian  inscriptions  say  that  so  as  to  leave  in  the  middle  a  block  out  of 
he  came,  and  was  defeated  by  Apries;  Baby-  which  the  sphinx  was  finally  hewn.  During 
Ionian  inscriptions  say  that  he  conquered,  the  winter's  work  of  1885-^86,  the  sand  around 
Three  clay  cylinders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  such  the  sphinx  was  lowered  by  about  thirty  metres, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  use  for  marking  the  The  Mnmtcs  tf  Baaescs  II  and  III,  SekcneB-ra 
places  where  he.  planted  his  standard  and  aid  Sett  I. — On  the  1st  day  of  June,  M.  Mas- 
throne,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Boo-  pero,  Director-General  of  the  Excavations  imd 
lak.  There  is  said  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  by  order  and  in  the  pres- 
tbey  were  found  in  this  place  a  few  years  ago,  ence  of  the  Khedive,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
although  the  Arabs  who  sold  them  to  the  mu-  Egyptian  and  European  officers,  nn bandaged 
seum  said  that  they  came  ftom  Tuss^n,  in  the  the  mummy  of  Rameses  II,  which  had  been 
isthmus.  Within  the  Kasr  were  found  the  found  in  1884,  together  with  mummies  of  other 
kitchen  offices,  with  various  articles  and  con-  kings,  princes,  and  princesses  of  ancient  Egypt, 
veniences  for  kitchen  use,  including  the  sink,  at  Oayr-el-Bahari,  near  Thebes.  The  identity 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Petrie's  description,  of  the  mummy  was  attested^  by  the  ofiStsiaJ 
*'  is  formed  of  a  large  jar  with  the  bottom  entries  bearing  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  high- 
knocked  out,  and  filled  with  broken  potshenis  priests  under  whom  they  were  made,  written 
placed  on  edge.  The  water  ran  through  this,  in  black  ink  upon  the  lid  of  the  wooden  inum- 
and  thence  into  more  broken  pots  below,  placed  my-case,  and  bv  a  further  entry  written  upon 
one  in  another,  all  bottomless,  going  down  to  the  outer  winding-sheet  of  the  mummy  over 
the  clean  sand  some  four  or  five  feet  below."  the  region  of  the  breast.  After  removing  two 
Several  other  drain-sinks  of  similar  construe-  or  three  layers  of  bandages  there  was  found  a 
tion  were  found.  Beyond  the  camp-wall  were  piece  of  fine  linen  reaching  from  the  head  to 
the  remains  of  a  wide  settlement,  strewed  with  the  feet,  on  which  was  drawn  a  figtare  repre- 
fragments  of  pottery  and  pieces  of  jewelry,  senting  the  goddess  Nut,  one  metre  in  length, 
About  1,600  weights  were  collected,  besides  in  red  and  white,  as  prescribed  in  the  ritual, 
which  some  800  weights  had  previously  been  *^  The  profile  of  the  goddess,"  says  the  official 
found  at  Naukratis.  report  of  the  process,  *^  is  unmistakably  de- 
Hi  ttupert^  Repoi  tf  his  W«rk*— M.  Maspero,  signed  after  the  pure  and  delicate  profile  of 
giving  a  report  to  the  *^  Ac^d^mie  des  Insorip-  Set!  I,  as  he  is  known  to  us  in  the  bas-relief 
tions"  of  the  year's  archeeological  work  in  sculptures  of  Thebes  and  A  by  dos.  Under  this 
Egypt,  spoke  of  the  success  of  the  new  plan  amulet  there  was  found  another  bandage ;  then 
adopted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Boolak  Mu-  a  layer  of  pieces  uf  linen  folded  in  squares  and 
seum  of  allowing  to  the  finders  the  benefit  of  spotted  with  the  bituminous  matter  used  by 
half  of  all  that  they  discover.  The  effect  of  the  embalmers.  This  last  covering  removed, 
the  measure  is  to  interest  the  people  in  the  Raineses  II  appeared.  The  head  is  long,  and 
search  for  antiquities  and  to  secure  reports  of  small  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  top  of 
everything  of  interest  that  is  found.  A  rock  the  skull  is  quite  bare.  On  the  temples  there 
has  been  discovered  near  Akniim  which  con-  are  a  few  sparse  hairs,  but  at  the  poll  the 
tains  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inscriptions,  hair  is  quite  thick,  forming  smooth,  straight 
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looks  aboat  fire  e^itimetreB  ia  leofttli.  White 
at  tbe  time  of  death,  the?  have  been  dyed  a 
tight  yellow  by  the  iipiceB  used  in  embalm- 
ment  The  forehead  iB  low  and  narrow ; 
tlie  brow- ridge  prominent;  the  eyebrows  are 
thicli  and  wliite;  the  eyes  are  small  and  close 
tojietber;  the  npse  is  long,  thin,  bnnked  like 
the  DOse  of  the  Boarbons,  and  alighily  cruabed 
at  the  tip  by  the  pressure  of  the  bondagea. 
The  temples  are  SDUken;  the  cheek-bones  very 
prominent;  the  ears  ronod,  standing  far  out 
from  the  head,  and  pieroed  like  tlioae  of  a  wom- 
an for  the  wearing  of  earrings.  The  jaw- 
bone is  massive  and  strong;  the  chin  verj 
prominent;  tho  month  small  bat  thick- lippcij, 


and  fall  of  some  kind  of  black  paste.    The 

Saste  huieg  partly  cnt  away  with  the  scissors, 
iadosed  some  maoh-worn  aod  very  brittle 
teeth,  which,  moreover,  are  white  and  well- 
preserved.  The  mustache  and  heurti  are  thin. 
They  seem  to  have  been  kept  shaved  during 
life,  but  were  probably  allowed  to  grow  dnring 
the  kin/s  last  illnees ;  or  they  may  have  grown 
after  death.  The  hairs  ore  white,  like  those 
of  the  head  and  eyebrows,  but  are  harsh  and 
bristly,  and  from  two  to  three  millimetres  in 
length.  The  skin  is  of  earthy  brotrn  splotched 
with  black.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  the  face 
of  the  mummy  gives  «  fair  idea  of  the  face  of 


the  living  king.  The  expresrion  is  nnintellect- 
ual,  perhaps  slightly  animal;  but,  even  under 
the  somewhat  grotesque  disguise  of  mummifi- 
cation, there  is  plainly  tu  be  seen  an  air  o[ 
sovereign  majesry,  of  resolve,  and  of  pride. 
The  rest  of  the  body  is  as  well  preserved  as  the 
head;  but,  in  consequence  uf  the  redaction  of 
the  tissnes,  its  external  aspect  is  less  life-like. 
The  neck  is  no  thicker  than  the  vertebral  cot- 
nmn.  The  chest  is  broad ;  the  shoolders  are 
square ;  the  arms  are  crossed  upon  the  breast ; 
the  hands  are  small  and  dyed  With  henna  ;  and 
the  wound  in  the  left  side,  through  which  the 
embslmers  extracted  the  viscera.,  is  large  and 
open.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  fleshless;  the 
feet  are  long,  slender,  somewhat  flat-soled,  and 
dyed,  like  the  hands,  with  henna.  The  corpse 
U  that  of  an  old  man,  hut  of  a  vigorous  and 
robast  old  man.  We  know,  indeed,  that  ftanie- 
ses  11  reigned  for  siity- seven  years,  and  that 
lie  must  have  been  uearly  one  hundred  years 
old  when  be  died." 

H.  Maspero  next  proceeded  to  nnbandage  a 
mummy  which  had  been  found,  together  with 
another  mamtiiy,  in  a  very  dirty  and  tattered 
condition,  in  a  sarcophagus  that  bore  the  name 
of  Nofretari,  the  wife  of  King  Alimes  1.  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  Tatter  mummy 
proved,  on  beginning  to  unroll  it,  to  be  much  de- 
cayed aod  very  offensive,  but  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  corpse  of  a  woman  of  mature  age 
and  middle  lieight,  of  the  white  race.  There 
were  no  traces  of  writing  on  the  bandages,  but 
a  strip  of  linen  discovered  in  the  sarcophagus 
was  decorated  with  a  scene  of  adoration  of 
Ring  ftomeses  III.  The  other  mummy  bore 
no  outward  inscription,  bnt  had  on  the  head  a 
linen  band  covered  with  mystical  figures.  The 
orange-covered  winding-sheet  of  this  one  being 
removed,  there  appeared  beneath  it  a  white 
sheet  bearing  an  inscription  in  fonr  lines: 
"  The  year  XTlI,  the  second  month  of  Shomon, 
the  S8tb  day,  the  first  Prophet  of  Amen,  PI- 
anki,  the  scribe  of  the  temple  Zoseron-Khon* 
su,  and  the  scribe  of  the  necropolis  Boutcha- 
mon,  proceede<l  to  restore  the  defunct  king 
Ra-nser-ma  Mer-Amen,  and  to  establish  hiin 
for  Eternity."  The  mummy  which  liad  hith- 
erto been  taken  for  Nofretari  was.  then,  the 
mommy  o(  Rameaes  III ;  and  the  anonymoaa 
mummy  was,  without  doubt,  that  of  Nofretari, 
As  the  unbandaging  prooeedei),  some  of  the 
wrappings  appeared  inscribed  with  legends  and 
groups  in  black  ink,  some  of  them  in  the  fonn 
ofofferings.  Twopectoral  ornaments  werelald 
in  the  folds  of  the  wrappers,  one  of  gilt  wood, 
bearinir  the  group  of  Isis  and  Nephthya  adoring 
thesuu,  and  the  other,  in  pure  gold,  inscribed 
with  tlie  name  of  Rameses  III.  The  fnoe  of 
the  king  was  coated  with  a  compact  mass  of 
bitumen,  which  hid  the  featuree.  and  had  to 
be  removed.  On  re-examining  the  bandages, 
inscriptions  of  the  high-priest,  Pinotem  I, 
were  found  on  two  of  them.  The  pitch  hav- 
ing been  removed  from  the  face,  the  featnrea 
were  found  Ui  be  lees  well  preserved  than 
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those  of  Barneses  II,  **  yet  they  can  to  a  cer-  apparently  inflicted  by  a  maoe  or  hatchet,  had 
tain  extent  be  identified  with  those  of  the  por-  cloven  the  left  cheek  and  broken  the  lower 
traits  of  the  conqueror.  The  head  and  face  jaw,  the  side  teeth  beine  laid  bare.  The  other, 
are  closely  shaved,  and  show  no  traces  of  hair  hidden  by  the  hair,  had  laid  open  the  top  of 
or  beard.  The  forehead,  without  being  lofty  the  head  a  little  above  the  wound  on  the  left 
or  very  broad,  is  better  proportioned  and  more  brow.  A  downward  hatchet-stroke  had  here 
intellectual  than  that  of  Rameses  II.  The  brow-  split  off  an  enormous  splinter  of  skuJl,  leaving 
ndge  is  less  prominent,  the  cheek-bones  are  a  long  cleft,  thropgh  which  some  portion  of 
less  high,  the  nose  is  less  hooked,  the  chin  the  brain  must  have  escaped.  The  king  had 
and  jaw  are  less  heavy.  The  ejes  appear  to  evidently  received  these  wounds,  and  died 
be  larger,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  be  certain  of  from  tliem,  in  battle^a  fact  which  was  not 
this  last  point,  the  eyelids  having  been  re-  known  before,  although  his  leadership  in  the 
moved,  and  the  cavities  of  the  eyeballs  liaving  w*ar  against  tiie  '*  Hyksos  "  was  matter  of  rec- 
been  stuffed  with  rags.  The  ears  are  closer  ord.  Some  irregularities  which  had  been  ob- 
to  the  head  than  those  of  Rameses  II,  and  they  served  in  tlie  embalmment  and  the  disordered 
are  pierced  in  like  manner  for  the  reception  of  condition  of  parts  of  the  mummy  are  explained 
ear-rings.  The  month  is  disproportionately  by  this  fact,  and  in  the  light  of  the  probability 
wide,  and  the  thin  lips  reveal  a  row  of  white  that  decomposition  had  begnn  before  the  body 
and  well-placed  teeth.  The  first  molar  on  the  came  into  the  hands  of  the  embalmers. 
right  flide  appears  to  have  been  broken,  or  to  The  mummy  of  8eti  I,  second  king  of  the 
have  been  worn  away  earlier  than  the  rest,  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  father  of  Rameses  II,  its 
In  short,  Rameses  III  is  like  a  smaller  imita*  identity  being  attested  by  the  official  priestly 
tion  of  Rameses  II.  The  physiognomy  is  more  entries  on  the  lid  of  the  mummy-case,  was  un- 
delicate,  and,  above  all,  more  intelligent,  but  bandaged  on  the  same  day.  At  about  midway 
the  height  of  the  body  is  less,  the  shoulders  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  wrappings  occurred 
are  less  wide,  and  the  strength  of  the  man  was  two  lines  of  hieratic  inscription  in  black  ink, 
inferior.'^  Rameses  III  was  also  a  warrior,  stating  tliat  ^Mn  the  year  nine,  the  second 
but  his  wars  were  not  aggressive;  they  were  month  of  Pert  (the  season  of  seed-time),  the 
waged  at  home,  in  defense  of  the  kingdom,  sixteenth  day,  was  the  day  of  reclothing  of  the 
The  two  mummies,  replaced  in  their  glass  King  Menma-ra  (Set!  I),  to  whom  be  life  and 
cases,  will  henceforth  be  exhibited  in  the  mu-  health  and  strength.^'  Another  inscription,  writ- 
seuin  at  Boolak.  ten  on  one  of  the  smaller  bandages,  gave  the  date 
The  communication  of  the  report  of  the  nn«  of  the  latest  restoration  of  the  king^s  funereal 
bandaging  of  these  mummies.  June  8,  was  M.  trappings.  The  body,  says  M.  Haspero,  in  his 
Maspero^s  last  official  act.  He  resigned  his  accountoftheunbandaging*^]>re8ents  much  the 
office  on  the  5th  of  June,  for  reasons  relating  same  appearance  as  thst  of  Rameses  II.  It  is 
to  the  health  of  Madame  Maspero.  He  was  long,  fleshless,  of  a  yellow-black  color,  and  has 
succeeded  in  the  superintendoncy  of  excava-  the  arms  crossed  on  the  breast.  The  head 
tions  and  archaaology  by  M.  Eugene  Gr^baut.  was  covered  with  a  mask  of  fine  linen.  black- 
On  the  9th  of  June,  M.  Engine  Gr^baut,  as-  ened  with  bitumen,^'  on  the  removal  of  which 
sisted  by  M.  Maspero  and  the  officers  of  the  with  the  scissors  was  brought  to  view  *^  the 
Museum  of  Boolak,  nnbandaged  the  mummy  nrost  beautiful  mummy-head  ever  seen  within 
of  Sekenenra  Ta-aken,  the  Theban  king  of  the  the  walls  of  the  museum.  1'he  sculptors  of 
seventeenth  dynasty,  under  whom  the  war  was  Thebes  and  Abydosdid  not  flatter  the  Pharaoh 
waged  against  the  Shepherd  kings,  which  re-  when  they  gave  him  that  delicate,  sweet,  and 
suited  in  their  expulsion.  This  king  is  one  of  smiling  profile  which  is  the  admiration  of  trav- 
the  heroes  of  a  very  ancient  legendary  ro-  elers.  After  the  lapse  of  thirty-two  centuries, 
mance  written  on  papyrus  in  the  hieratic  char-  the  mummy  retains  the  same  expression  which 
acter  of  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  of  characterized  the  features  of  the  living  man. 
which  a  large  fragment  is  in  the  British  Muse-  Most  striking  of  all,  when  compared  with  the 
nm.  The  identity  of  the  mummy  was  estab-  mummy  of  Rameses  II,  is  the  astonishing  re- 
lished by  means  of  the  inscription,  written  in  semblance  between  the  father  and  son.  The 
red  ink  and  retouched  with  the  brush,  upon  nose,  mouth,  chin,  in  short,  all  the  features, 
the  cover  of  the  mummy-case.  Upon  expos-  are  the  same ;  hut  in  the  father  tltey  are  more 
ing  the  body,  the  head  was  found  thrown  back,  refined,  more  intelligent,  more  spiritual,  than 
and  lying  low  to  the  left.  A  large  wound  when  reproduced  in  the  son.  Seti  I  is,  as  it 
running  across  the  right  temple  a  little  above  were,  the  idealized  type  of  Rameses  11.  He 
the  frontal  ridge  was  partly  concealed  by  Ions:  must  have  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  head 
and  scanty  locks  of  hair.  The  lips  were  wide  is  shaved,  the  eyebrows  are  white,  the  condi- 
open,  and  contracted  into  a  circle,  from  which  tion  of  the  body  points  to  considerably  more 
the  front  teetli,  gums,  and  tongue  protruded,  than  threescore  years  of  life,  thus  confirming 
the  latter  being  held  by  the  teeth,  and  partly  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  have  attributed 
bitten  through.  The  features,  forcibly  dis-  a  long  reign  to  this  king.  The  body  is  healthy 
torted,  wore  a  very  evident  expression  of  acute  and  vigorous,  notwithstanding  the  knotty  state 
sufferinff.  A  more  minute  examination  re-  of  the  fingers,  which  bear  evident  traces  of 
vealed  the  position  of  two  more  wounds.    One,  gout.^^ 
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The  Himoiy  of  u  ABrayaiou  Prlacei — In  the  without  difBcnlty.  An  historical  point  of  some 
more  particular  examination  of  the  royal  mum-  importance  is  established  in  the  opening  lines, 
mies  found  at  Dayr-el-Bahari  there  was  discov-  in  which  the  date  of  the  death  of  Ameneinhat 
ered  the  body  of  a  young  man  of  between  twen-  I,  in  whose  dynasty  (the  twelfth)  the  advent- 
ty-fiye  and  thirty  years  of  age,  to  which  no  in-  ure  is  supposed  to  hare  happened,  is  given  as 
scription  of  any  kind  was  attached.  Instead  "  in  the  year  thirty,  the  seventh  day,  the  sec- 
of  being  embalmed  In  the  usual  way,  the  body  ond  month  of  Sha-t."  Besides  this  story,  and 
had  merely  been  dried  by  some  skillful  pro-  the  bodies — which  were  those  of  an  officer  of 
cess,  without  removing  any  of  the  internal  the  reign  of  Rameses  IV  and  his  family — the 
organs,  and  bad  been  covered  with  some  fatty  tomb  contained  a  complete  set  of  fnneral  furni- 
and  cuustio  mixture;  and  the  whole  attitude  ture;  the  measuring  implements  of  the  de- 
of  the  corpse  and  the  expression  of  its  face  ceased,  two  funeral-sledges,  chests  filled  with 
went  to  imiicate  that  the  unknown  person  hod  food,  and  pottery  of  various  kinds, 
died  in  extreme  agony.  M.  Maspero  thought  HlscelaMiu  Eq^ratlfM  tai  i)gypt— Gen.  Gren- 
at  first  that  the  case  might  have  been  one  of  fell,  who  is  in  command  of  the  British  frontier 
the  embalmment  of  a  living  man,  but  medical  force  at  Assouan,  has  discovered  on  the  west- 
men  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  case  of  poison-  em  bank  of  the  Nile  a  series  of  fine  rock-cnt 
ing  was  indicated.  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  tombs  ranged,  like  the  grottoes  of  Beni-Has- 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  connection  san,  along  an  artificial  terrace,  more  than  half- 
between  this  case  and  the  great  Palace-con-  way  up  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  oldest  tomb 
spiracy  directed  against  the  life  of  Rameses  dates  from  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  others  are 
III,  of  which  an  incomplete  record  is  given  in  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  All  are  richly  paint- 
what  is  called  tlie  Judiciary  Papyrus  of  Turin,  ed  in  the  manner  of  the  early  tombs  of  Lower 
Among  tlie  forty  high  officials  and  the  ladies  Egypt.  The  largest,  which  is  of.  the  sixth  dy«> 
implicated  in  that  conspiracy,  were  one  Taia,  nasty,  measures  140  feet  by  40  feet,  and  con* 
supposed  to  be  the  queen,  and  a  young  man,  tains  eighteen  round  and  fourteen  square  col- 
her  son,  described  as  Pentaura,  who  is  also  nmns.  Another  tomb,  which  is  of  the  twelfth 
called  by  another  name.  This  young  man,  dynasty,  and  consisted  of  two  halls  supported 
supposed  to  be  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  on  souare  columns  and  connected  by  a  long 
suffered  death  in  expiation  of  Iiis  crime ;  and  corriaor,  contained  some  remarkabe  funerary 
M.  Le  Page  Renouf  has  pointed  out  that  the  statues,  or  Osiride  figures,  in  baked  clay,  and 
expression  in  the  Turin  papyrus  describing  sixty  steles.  These  tombs  are  supposed  to 
his  death  as  well  as  that  of  thirteen  others,  form  a  part  of  the  hitherto  undiscovered  ne- 
signifies  that  he  died  self-slain.  cropolis  of  the  ancient  frontier  city  of  Abu  or 

la  Andait  IJi^liai  RiMUUice* — M.  Maspero,  Elephantine.    The  tomb  of  the  sixth  dynasty 

while  excavating  the  tomb  of  one  Sennotmou  was  approached  trom  the  river-side  by  a  fiight 

near  Thebes,  discovered  a  piece  of  inscribed  of  rock-cut  steps,  of  which  the  remains  still 

limestone  containing  a  complete  version  of  the  exist. 

story  of  which  the  Berlin  papyrus  contains  a  Greece.   Aittatloglcal  DIvtalM  of  the  KlagiMik — 

part,  and  a  fragment  in  the  Britii^h  Museum  The  kingdom  of  Greece  has  been  divided  by  roy- 

the  last  lines,  which  has  been  translated  by  al  decree  into  eleven  archssological  districts,  for 

him  as  '*Les  Aventures  de  Sinouit,".and  by  each  of  which  an  inspector  of  antiquities  has 

the  late  0.  W.  Goodwin  into  English  as  the  been  appointed,  with  authority.    The  remains 

**  Story  of  Saneha.'*    The  tale  is  supposed  to  discovered  which  have  a  local  interest  are  to 

be  older  by  many  centuries  than  the  time  of  be  placed  in  the  collections  of  the  district, 

Moses.    Of  the  story  in  the  Berlin  papyrus,  while  those  having  artistic  value,  or  which  may 

the  beginning  is  wanting;  and  this  is  supplied  be  important  for  the  history  of  art,  will  be 

in  the  present  copy.    In  the  former  copy,  the  transferred  to  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens, 

hero,  Saneha,  appears  flying  from  the  wrath  of  DIscefenr  ef  irehaie  StitMS  at  Afhcuk— The  ex- 

his  sovereign,  and  taking  refuge  with  the  Sati,  cavators  of  the  Greek  Archnological  Society, 

or  Asiatic  tribes  northeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  working  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Kavva- 

but  nothing  is  ^ven  to  show  the  nature  of  the  dias,  while  digging  to  the  southeast  of  the 

offense  he  had  committed.     The  newly  dis-  Erechtheum,  came,  at  the  depth  of  from  seven 

covered  copy  informs  ns  that  he  had  accident-  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  upon 

ally  overheard  a  secret  of  state.    According  six  statues  of  I^arian  marble  and  a  number  of 

to  M.  Maspero,  the  purpose   for  which  the  fragments.    The  statues  had  heads,  but  were 

stone  containing  the  story  was  buried  in  the  without  feet,  and  represent  female  figures  of 

tomb,  was  to  give  the  double  of  the  deceased  somewhat  over  life-size,  clad  in  rich  garments, 

a  source  of  entertainment  in  perusing  this,  one  with  a  broad  diadem,  or  stephane^  snrround- 

of  the  favorite  stories  of  classic  Egyptian  lit-  ing  the  hair.    They  differ  from  one  another, 

erature.    By  breaking  the  stone,  it  was  slain,  but  still  may  all  represent  the  same  goddess, 

and  its  double  passed  into  the  other  world,  to  The  dresses  are  represented  as  done  in  very 

keep  company  with  the  double  of  the  deceased,  careful  folds  or  plaits,  which  may  be  consid- 

The  breaking  was  not  done  without  causing  ered  conventional,  and  indicating  an  archaic 

some  damage  to  the  text.    A  few  of  the  words  period  of  art,  hut  which  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein 

are  chipped  off,  but  the  lacun®  could  be  filled  suggests  may  portray  an  actual  style  of  dress- 
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ing  of  the  ag«  vhen  their  vere  made.    The;        Aitttiltj  ef  Ue  Pilace  ef  Hftbi.— Mr.  W.  J. 

are  sttribated  to  the  period  before  Phidiaa,    Stillman  and  Mr.  F.  0.  Penrose  have  caJled  in 

and  are  re^rdedbj  Dr.  Waldrtein  as  marking    qaestion  the  eitreme  antiquity  aasigned  by 

the  transition  from  the  period  of  worldng  in    Dr.  Schliemaiui  to  the  ruins  lie  has  excavated 

wood  to  that  of  working  in  marble.    In  snp-    at  Tiryns.    They  cite  in  joBtification  of  their 

port  of  hte  sapposition.  Dr.  Waldstein  cite*    doubta  the  occurrence  of  smell  Htones,  of  marka 

pMnliaritiea  in  tne  modeling  and  oonatruction    of  the  saw  and  chisel  and  the  tnbnlar  metallic 

of  the  atatnes,  which  appear  to  have  been    drill,  and  of  harned  bricks  In  parts  of  the  walls 

borrowed  from  the  metnods  of  working  In    of  the  eo-oelled  Palaee  of  Tiryns,  as  giving  to 

wood.     Several  of  the  atatnea  had  eyes  of    the  work  there  a  fandamental  difference  in 

(^ass.    The  fringe  of  the  tnnio  and  cloak  ia    character  from  that  of  the  nndonbted  Pelosgic 

adorned  with  parallel  painted  lines,  and  among    architecture.    Their  views  were  filly  presented 

these  are  painted  small  crosses  and  other  oma-    in  papers  by  them,  which  were  read  at  tUe 

menta  resembliDg  those  of  anti^e  vases.    The    meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society  on  the  3d  of 

July,  and  were  replied  to  in  detail  by  Dr. 

Scbliemann  and  Dr.  DOrpf eldt.  Dr.  Schliemann 

maintained  that  his  critics  had  failed  to  Snd 

some  of  the  more  convincing  evidences  of  an- 

tiqoity  in  the  plana  of  the  strnctiire,  for  esrth 

and  sand  had  been  heaped  np  in  the  palace  by 

order  of  the  Greek  Archseological  Society,  to 

fireserve  the  painted  floors  and  thresholds  from 
ninry.  They  had  also  committed  the  error  of 
tntst^iDg  the  prehistorio  walls  of  the  pakoe 
for  the  late  Byzantine  walls  of  lime  and  bricks, 
whereas,  inreality,  they  consist  of  quarry -Htonea 
loaded  with  clav  mortar.  '*  Bnt  in  the  great 
conflagration  which  destroyed  the  palace  the 
atones  were  oalcined,  wherever  beauia  of  tim- 
ber lei  the  flames,  and  thns  the  traveler  thinka 
now  he  sees  lime  everywhere,  and  particnlariy 
BO  in  the  glare  of  the  Oriental  snn."  Assum- 
ing that  an  ancient  min  may  be  older,  but  that 
It  can  not  possibly  be  later,  than  the  latest  ob- 

ieote  of  hnman  indastry  which  we  And  within 
t,  "  let  ns  see,"  Dr.  Schliemann  continued, 
"what  we  find  in  the  prehistoric  palace  of 
Tiryns.  We  find  the  walls,  both  on  the  out- 
side and  on  the  inside,  wainscoted  first  with 
a  layer  of  clay  and  then  with  a  still  thicker 
layer  of  lime,  which  is  smoothed  and  polished, 
and  covered  with  paintings  of  the  moot  archuc 
patterns  that  have  ever  been  found.  We  find 
among  them  the  pattern  of  the  marvelona 
thalemos  -  ceiling  of  Orchomenos.  Similar 
wainscoted  and  punted  walls  I  found  at  My- 
oenie.  They  were  also  found  in  ancient  Phce- 
nician  buildings  in  Syria,  and  you  may  see 
them  to  the  present  day  in  the  prehistoric  city 
which  lias  been  discovered  beneath  three  lay- 
aaoHuo  arutv  rmrro  m  atbkrs.  ers  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the 

island  of  Thera,  which  is  more  than  2,000 
colon  have  mostly  preserved  thetr  primitive  years  older  than  the  beginning  of  Che  Byzan- 
loster.  Dr.  Waldstem  fixes  the  date  of  the  tine  Empire,  tn  89C  n.  o.  With  regard  to  oth- 
atatnee  at  between  610  and  470  n.  c.  Among  er  obfeols  of  human  indnstry,  whoever  takes 
the  other  fragments  of  sculpture  and  arohi-  the  trouble  to  examine  the  illastrations  In 
teetare  discovered  in  these  excavations  are  in-  our  book  on  Tiryns  will  see  that,  generally 
scribed  stones,  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  speaking,  they  are  of  the  aarae  shape,  fabric, 
ET»nor,  and  another,  a  pedestal,  that  of  Ante-  and  manufactore  aa  those  of  Mycenn,  which 
nor.  The  latter  monnment  excites  interest,  all  archieologlsts  unanimously  attribute  to  1200 
beoaoae  Antenor  waa  the  name  of  the  artist  -1400  b.  o.,  with  the  exceptien  of  the  terra- 
who  executed  the  statues  decreed  by  the  ootta  idols,  most  of  which  have  mnch  more 
Athenians  to  the  tyrannicides  Harmodins  and  ancient  types,  wiih  the  exception  also  of  the 
Aristogiton,  which  were  taken  to  Pereia  by  arrow -heads  and  kntves  of  obridian,  which  for 
Xerxes,  bat  were  afterward  restored  to  the  rudeness  can  only  be  compared  to  those  I  found 
Athenians  by  Alexander  or  Antiochas.  inthe  prehistoric  tamulos  at  Marathon,  errone- 
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OQslj  called  the  tomb  of  the  892  Atbenians  taik  of  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifices,  and  of  the 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  b.  o.)y  Bleeping  in  the  temple, 
or  to  those  foand  in  the  cave-dwelliogs  in  the  The  Ciicit  JUftmimii  if  SiHSS.— Mr.  J.  Theodore 
Dordogne  in  France,  which  were  inhabited  at  Bent  has  examined  the  aaneduct  of  Samos, 
the  time  of  the  mammoth/'  Dr.  Schliemann  which  is  described  by  Herodotos,  and  ascribed 
also  insisted  that  the  walls  of  quarry-stones  by  him  to  £apa]inos  the  Megarian  as  its  archi- 
bonded  with  clay  were  similar  to  walls  which  tect,  the  southera  entrance  to  which  was  acci- 
were  "  found  by  many  hnudreds  in  all  the  five  dentally  discovered  in  1888.  After  descending 
prehistoric  cities  of  Troy,  in  the  treasuries  nine  steps  on  to  the  ground  which  rises  direct- 
of  Mycens,  in  the  thaiamos  of  Orchomenos,  ly  behind  the  old  town  of  Samoa,  the  explorer 
in  Samos,  in  Oephalonia,  in  Eleusis,  in  the  passes  throogh  a  narrow-built  passage,  covered 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  beneath  the  edifices  at  the  top  by  an  arch  fonned  by  two  stones 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  last,  not  least,  two  feet  in  length,  resting  one  upon  the  other, 
in  the  prehistoric  city  in  Thera.''  A  paper  by  for  41  feet  8  inches  into  a  wider  passage  chis- 
Dr.  Dorpfeldt,  which  was  read,  pointed  out  eled  ii^  the  rock,  with  a  side-chamber  10  feet 
that  all  the  indications  referred  to  and  insisted  in  height.  This  is  connected  by  a  door  and 
on  by  the  critics  as  proving  that  the  remains  window  with  a  shorter  passage,  which  appears 
at  Tiryns  and  Mvcenss  were  of  a  later  date  to  be  of  later  construction.  A  round  room  is 
than  that  assigned  to  them  by  Dr.  Schliemann  next  entered,  having  recesses,  as  if  for  tombe, 
and  himself  sach  as  the  tools,  and  particularly  and  then  the  aqueduct  itself.  Along  the  side 
the  driU  which  appeared  to  have  been  used,  of  the  channel  for  the  water  runs  a  ledge  for 
and  the  mortar  and  other  materials  for  the  walking,  at  an  average  height  of  six  feet  from 
buQding  of  the  walls,  were  equally  apparent  the  roof!  The  channel  itself,  from  the  roof  to 
in  the  remains  at  Troy  and  in  Egypt^  which  the  base,  is  88  feet  10  inches  deep  and  2  feet  7 
were  admittedly  of  as  high  an  antiquity  as  he  inches  wide,  while  the  whole,  including  the 
claimed  for  Tiryns  and  Myoensd.  channel  and  the  passage,  is  6  feet  11  inches,  all 
ne  Teiiple  ef  iMpUaiau  at  Oitpui — The  cut  in  the  hard  rock.  The  point  where  the  two 
ArchiBological  Society  of  Athena  has  excavated  sets  of  workmen  met  is  marked  by  an  error  of 
the  site  of  tiie  Temple  of  Amphiaraus,  one  of  1^  feet  in  the  adjustment  of  the  galleries, 
the  seven  heroes  who  marched  against  Thebes,  which  has  been  rectified  by  making  the  roof 
and  was  afterward  worshiped  as  a  god,  at  the  at  that  spot  very  lofty ;  and  then  the  channel 
ancient  Oropus.  The  spot  was  brought  into  takes  a  bend  almost  at  right  angles,  and  pro- 
notice  in  1866,  by  the  finding  of  some  squared  ceeds  toward  the  northern  opening.  The 
stones  with  inscriptions  mentioning  special  northern  entrance  is  similar  to  the  southern, 
games,  'A/i^iapaca,  which  were  held  in  honor  and  consists  of  a  series  of  passages  reaching  to 
of  the  god.  Systematic  excavations  were  be-  the  principal  channeL  From  the  source  to  the 
gun  in  1884.  Of  the  walls  of  the  temple,  only  mountain,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  inile,  the 
the  foundations  remain.  A  fragment  of  a  co-  water  was  conducted  in  pipes,  many  of  which 
lossal  piece  of  sculpture  of  white  marble  ap-  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  foot  eleven  inches  long, 
pears  to  be  a  piece  of  the  statue  of  Amphiaraus  overlapping,  and  each  containing  a  hole  for  the 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Near  the  remains  of  escape  of  water  if  the  pressure  should  be  too 
the  great  altar  were  what  seemed  to  have  been  great.  The  aqueduct  is  pronounced  ^*  a  re- 
structures for  the  accommodation  of  spectators  markable  testimony  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
of  the  sacrifices.  In  a  hall,  tiie  ruins  of  which  ancients  and  their  engineering  skill." 
were  laid  bare,  were  traced  lines  of  marble  ItiMalaa  Mswiai. — The  remains  of  a  bath  in 
seats,  and  a  row  of  three-cornered  marble  ped-  the  Palace  of  Hadrian  at  Athens  display  hand- 
estals  for  the  reception  of  memorials  was  ob-  some  semicircular  pavements  in  mosaica  of 
served.  A  sculptured  relief  representing  a  beautiful  geometrical  designs,  and  colored  in 
ram  is  supposed  to  bear  reference  to  the  prao-  black,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  white.  Patterns 
tice,  described  by  Pausanias,  of  sacriBcing  a  of  circles  intersecting  so  as  to  form  squares 
ram  to  Amphiaraus  before  seeking  in  dreams  with  curved  sides,  and  of  non-interaectmg  dr- 
the  answer  of  the  oracle.  One  ot  the  inscrip-  des  inclosing  designs  of  stars,  leaves,  etc,  fre- 
tions,  much  injured,  contained  an  inventory  of  qnently  recur.  Each  of  the  pavements  is 
the  plate  of  the  temple.  Another  contained  a  bounded  on  the  exterior  and  interior  sides  by 
rescript  of  the  consuls,  M.  Terentins  Yarro  handsome  leaf  borders. 
Lucullus  and  0.  Cassius  Longinus  (78  b.  o.),  Ardialc  IiscripliaM  la  Lsmms*— Two  inscrin- 
commnnicating  to  the  Oropians  the  senatus  tions  observed  by  MM.  Cousin  and  Durrbacb, 
comultum  regarding  the  dispute  between  their  of  the  French  school  at  Athens,  on  a  rectangu- 
city  and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  lar  stone  at  Kamisina  in  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
state.  Another  mscription  contains  the  rules  are  in  characters  of  an  archaic  Greek  alphabet, 
of  the  Arophiareum.  In  it  are  set  down  the  but  in  an  otherwise  unknown  tongue,  which 
hours  at  which  the  priests  were  bound  to  be  has  a  general  resemblance  to  Etruscan.  They 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  the  punish-  are  referred  by  Dr.  G.  Pauli,  of  Leipsio,  to  the 
ments  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  Demotas  and  of  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  b.  o. 
strangers  in  the  temple  predncts,  the  penances  The  Necreiietti  if  the  fiiydUM  HUk — A  large 
of  those  who  consulted  the  orade,  and  the  de-  necropolis  was  recenUy  discovered  on  the  £a- 
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qailine  Hill,  oontaining  bo  great  a  proportion  honorable  dismissal  after  twentj-five  years  of 

(two  thirds)  of  supellez  of  Etrascan  man uf act-  faithfal  service.     The  inscriptions  are  either 

ure,  that  some  persons  attributed  it  to  that  raised  bj  individnals  or  by  gronps  of  from  six 

people,  and  it  has  been  regarded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  to  forty  men.    Those  raised  by  individuals  are 

lOddleton  Q^  Ancient  Rome  in  18i85,''  Edin-  nsaally  dedicated  to  one  god ;  those  raised  by 

bnrgh)  as  implying  the  existence  of  an  Etras-  the  subscriptions  of  gfonps  often  to  seyerid 

can  city  of  great  size  and  importance,  previ-  gods  and  goddesses.    The  building  is  supposed 

ons  to  the  legendary  period,  and  as  ^'  strong  to  be  a  part  of  the  older  barracks, 

evidence  against  the  theory  of  an  early  Latin  He  AMlait  TetaMtab — ^The  site  of  the  ancient 

superiority  in  Rome,^'  Signor  Rodolfo  Lanoiani,  Vetnlonia  has  been  fixed  by  Dr.  I.  Falchi  at 

the  official  superintendent  of  the  excavations  Oolonna,  in  the  province  of  Grosseto.    One  of 

in  that  quarter,  who  participated  in  the  dis-  the  tombs  contamed  more  than  twenty  bronze 

Govery  of  the  necropolis,  sees  in  it  only  proof  vases,  together  with  shields,  helmets,  swords, 

of  the  great  extent  of  the  trade  that  was  car-  lances,  and  vases  of  silver,  one  of  which  was 

ried  on  between  the  Latin  colonists  of  Rome  chiseled.     The  collections  in  the  aggregate 

and  their  Etruscan  neighbors.    The  snpellex  represent  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  remains 

of  the  cemeteries  of  Alba  Longa,  one  third  of  of  Etruscan  art. 

which  are  of  Etruscan  manufacture,  show  that  Herr  Pfarrer  Bchreimer  has  laid  bare  the 

its  people  had  commercial  transactions  with  military  works  of  the  Roman  station  of  Abu- 

the  Etruscans  for  a  long  period.    The  inter-  sina,  on  the  Danube,  which  was  established  to 

course  between  the  settlers  on  the  Palatine  maintain  the  connection  between  the  armies  of 

HiU  and  these  people,  from  whom  they  were  the  East  and  the  West.    The  remains  indicate 

separated  only  by  the  river  Rumiou  and  its  that  the  fortress  was  one  of  great  importance 

marshes,  mnst  have  been  tenfold  greater.  and   strength,  and   afford   numerous   richly 

Excavations  for  building  a  sewer  in  the  region  adorned  objects, 

of  the  plain  of  Testacdo  have  brought  to  light  Eigbuid.  Dtacevwy  if  a  PNiktork  Beat  at  Brlgg. 

one  of  the  terminal  stones  of  the  sacred  area  — ^Workmen  excavatins  for  the  gas-works  at 

of  Rome  in  its  proper  place.    The  stone  bears  Brigg,  In  North  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the 

a  record  of  the  amplification  of  the  area  which  20th  of  April,  found,  a  few  yards  fh>m  the 

was  made  in  ▲.  d.  49.  river  Ancholme,  and  some  two  or  three  feet 

The  Htnea  MWsi — One  of  the  buildings  of  below  the  surface,  a  large  boat,  or  canoe,  cut 
the  public  docks,  or  warehouses,  on  the  banks  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  solid  tree.  It  was  46  feet 
of  the  Tiber,  which  were  known  as  the  Horrea  long,  4  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  9  inches 
PnbIicl^  or  Horrea  Oassaris,  has  been  laid  open,  deep,  and  had  been  shaped  in  a  very  workman- 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  rectangular  courts,  like  manner  with  the  adze  or  axe.  The  prow 
wide  enough  to  admit  carts,  with  staircases  at  was  rather  blunt,  and  the  stem — the  log  hav- 
intervals  giving  access  to  the  offices  above.  An  ing  been  cut  through  to  the  end — had  been 
inscription  giving  the  names  of  the  officers  and  fitted  in  with  a  plank  end,  beyond  which  the 
keepers  of  Uie  Horrea  Galbes  was  found  in  one  sides  projected  as  if  it  had  been  designed  that 
of  the  rooms*  These  boards  appear  to  have  they  jshould  support  a  raised  deck  or  seat. 
been  composed  of  sixty  members,  men  and  Lan?e  holes  pierced  through  the  wood  toward 
women,  the  former  being  always  in  the  ma-  the  top  edges  of  these  projections  appeared  to 
jority.  A  marble  slab  of  the  date  of  the  Em-  have  been  intended  for  the  insertion  of  cords 
peror  Hadrian,  found  in  the  same  neighbor-  to  bind  the  sides  and  press  them  up  close  to  the 
hood,  records  the  terms  on  which  the  ware-  plank  ends.  Other  smaller  holes  along  the 
houses  were  let.  Also  connected  with  these  sides  of  the  vessel  may  have  been  for  coids  for 
discoveries  is  that  of  the  tomb  of  the  founder  lashing  the  sides  and  preventing  their  spring- 
of  the  h&rreoj  Serins  Sulpioius  Galba,  son  of  ing.  In  hollowing  the  boat,  ridges  of  timber 
Sergins,  consul  in  the  year  646  of  Rome,  and  had  been  left  at  intervals,  crossing  the  bottom 
great-grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Galba.  It  is  athwartship,  which  seem^  to  correspond  with 
built  in  the  severe  style  of  the  republic,  and  the  floor-timbers  of  modem  craft  No  definite 
bears  an  inscription  simply  recording  the  name  age  has  been  assigned  to  this  boat,  but  it  is 
and  position  of  the  man,  with  a  group  of  con-  regarded  as  very  ancient 
sular  fasces,  of  five  each,  on  either  siae.  Iffc^anhitaa.  Tie  Colsowi  Stataes  of  Baabii — At 

Banracks  ef  tte  EialtM  Stagilara. — A  part  of  Bamian,  where  the  road  between  Oabul  and 

the  barracks  of  the  Equitei  Singtdarei^  or  Balkh  crosses  the  Paropamisus  range,  at  a 

horse-guards  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  been  height  of  about  8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  are 

discovered  in  the  Via  Tasso.    It  rans  parallel  five  colossal  statues,  three  of  which  are  in 

with  an  antiaue  street  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  niches  cut  out  of  the  coufflomerate  rock  of  the 

contains  a  hall  more  than  ninety  feet  long,  with  cliff,  the  figures  themselves  being  formed  of 

smaller  apartments  on  each  side,  the  whole  of  the  rock  within  the  niche.    The  largest  statue, 

which  is  built  in  the  reticulated  work  of  Ha-  which  is  one  of  these  three,  is  178  feet  high| 

drian^s  time.    In  it  were  forty-three  marble  and  is  called  by  the  Mussulmans  the  ^'male 

pedestals  or  slabs  bearing  inscriptions  of  ac-  idol,"  and  said  by  the  Ohinese  to  be  an  image 

knowledgment  of  veterans  of  the  corps  for  be-  of  Buddha.    At  its  feet  are  entrances,  which 

ing  miui  kone»ta  misiiane^  or  having  obtained  communicate  with  stairs  and  galleries,  so  that 
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the  top  of  the  figure  cbd  be  reached.  The  seo-  the  stttQea  were  on  "  the  aortbeast  of  the  rojal 
ond  statue — irhioh  ia  called  the  "female  idol  "  citf  " — probably  Ohulglmla,  which  was  utterlj 
— oaD  aUo  be  ascended,  and  was  ascended  by  destroyed  by  Genghis  Kbaa  in  the  thirteenU) 
Oapt.  Uaitland,  of  the  Anglo-lDdian  army,  centnry — and  apeaca  of  one  of  them  aa  a  fignra 
who,  coming  out  by  an  opening  over  the  bead,  of  Buddha.  Tne  presumption  of  tbeir  Bod- 
meaanred  it  with  a  tape-line,  and  found  its  dbist  origin  is  supported  by  all  the  charecterjs- 
height  to  be  130  feet.    The  third  statue  baa    tics  of  tbeir  style. 

been  eatimatcd  to  be  about  CO  or  60  feet  high,  UGEHTUE  REPCBUC,  an  independent  re- 
bat  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  public  of  south  America.  (For  details  of  area, 
fourth  statue  is  ^at  of  a  sitting  figure,  as  is  population,  etc.,  see  "Amrnal  Cyolopndia" 
represented  in  the  acoompanyiug  ilTustration.     for  18S8.) 

The  fifth  statue  is  abont  a  mile  from  the  others.  GeTCtunt — The  President  ia  Dr.  Juarez 
The  cliff  in  which  the  niches  and  statues  are  Celman,  vhota  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
eieouted  is  pitted  with  oaves,  some  of  which  Oct.  IS,  ISSa.  The  Vice-Precndent  is  Sellor 
are  shown  in  the  eagraving  around  the  statue,  C&rloa  Pelle^Di.  The  Cabinet  was  composed 
which  are  said  to  have  been  excavated  by    ofthefoIJowiDgminiBtera:  Interior,  Dr.  Pome; 

Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Wilde;  - 
Finance,  Dr.  Pacheco ;  War 
and  Navy,  General  Racedo, 
The  Ai^entine  Minister  at 
Washington  is  Dr.  L.  L.  Do- 
mingnez,  and  the  Consul-Gen- 
eral  at  New  York,  for  the 
Union,  ia  Bellor  C.  Carranza. 
The  United  States  Minister  at 
the  Argentine  capital  is  Hon. 
B.  W.  Banna,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  at  Buenos  Ayrea, 
£.  L.  Baker. 

Srmj, — According  to  offioial 
returns  bearing  date  of  April, 
186S,  the  army  of  the  repnb- 
lic,  eiolurive  of  the  National 
Guard,  was  T,599  strong,  com- 
prising 8,683  infantry,  2,788 
oavalrT,  and  1,448  artillery. 
The  National  Guard  was  409,- 
40S  strong,  856,400  of  whom 
were  enrolled  for  active  serv- 
ice, and  69.646  oonstitued  the 
reserve  force.  The  artillery 
was  equipped  with  250  gnns, 
the  majority  being  Empp  guns 
between  24  and  TS  centimetres 
caliber,  and  the  others,  guns  of 
7  to  IG  inches  caliber,  made  on 
the  Rodman,  Armstrong,  and 
Parrot  systems. 
FODKTH  (■TTTiHa)  mTDi  Of  BiMiin.  Unj, — T!ie  UBvy  ooBsiatod, 

in  April,  1886,  of  three  iron- 
Buddhist  monks  during,  proliabty.  the  first  five  clads,  Ax  gunboats,  seven  torpedo-boats,  alz 
oentnries  of  the  Christian  era.  Many  of  these  steam  transports,  and  twelve  sailing-veesela, 
oaves  are  inhabited ;   and  some  of  tbi^m  are    carrying  1,866  men. 

abown  to  have  t^een  bricked  up  in  front,  llie  nauHS. — At  the  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year 
Biches  and  caves  are  adorned  with  paintings  1886-'86  the  pablio  debt  con^sted  of  tbe  fol- 
and  ornamental  devices  which  sliow  conaidera-    lowing  itema : 

ble  artistic  skill.    The  statues  bear  evidence  of    yanisaMbt. (TS,tiis,iMa 

mntUfllions,  which  are  said  to  have  been  caused    ^^l^*iii\ tS-SSfSSS 

by  the  soldiers  of  Timoar,  who  shot  arrows,  and    "****"* "''"■°*' 

by  the  troops  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  flred  artil-         TotnL |1(S,ttmoo 

lery  at  them.  Tbeir  origin  is  not  certainly  Argentine  indebtedness  and  fioancial  re- 
known.  As  they  are  not  mentioned  in  bd^  of  sources  have  been  closely  canvassed  in  Europe 
the  accounts  of  Alexander's  expeditions,  it  ia  during  the  year,  since,  especially  in  Germany, 
aapposed  that  they  were  not  in  existence  in  there  is  a  sort  of  mania  for  investiog  in  loans  of 
bis  time.  Hwen  Tsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  that  country,  cbiefiy  betause  of  the  remark- 
wbp  vinted  Bamiao  about  x.  d,  6S0,  saya  that    able  onrrent  of  emigration  of  agriculturaliato. 
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The  floating  debt  comprised  the  following  yate,  1,104.    In  1886  there  were  in  operation 

Items :  6,152  kilometres,  of  which  1,877  were  national, 

Dae  the  Nation^]  Bank. $10,608,000  h}^  provincial,  and  8,160  private  property. 

l>ae  the  ProvindA]  Bank 4,647,000  There  were  conseqnently  bnilt  in  five  years 

Dm  European  banka.... MK'JK  8,884  kilometres.    The  total  gross  eaminss  of 

Treaanry  notea  ontatandlnff. fi,88a,000  »'»"«'^'*""*"''*'**^«      *"w  •'v««*  e*v«w  ^iWMiugo  vi 

8iindzylndebtedneaa....7; 4,119,000  ftH  the  railroads  In  Operation  in  1886  were 

^1^^                                                iSSSoo  •1M50,894;  of  net  earnings,  $6,489,701.     The 

ooopona '/..."/.*.'.*'.'.'*'.*/.'.*.'/.'.'.*.'.'.'.*.'.".      8,487,000 


percentage   of  net  earnings  has  been  7*82, 
against  2  per  cent,  average  in  Canada ;  8}  per 

'^^^ §86,601,000    cent,  in  Australia  and  Belgium;  41  per  cent 

According  to  the  badget  estimate  for  1886  in  Germany  and  France,  4^  per  cent  in  Eng- 
-*87,  the  income  will  exceed  the  outlay  by  $1,-  land  and  British  India,  and  5  per  cent  in  the 
088,410.    The  expenditure  is  estimated  to  ex-    United  States. 

ceed  the  last  budget  by  (2,690,000.  There  is  an       There  were  built  in  1886  the  following  por- 
increase  of  outlay  of  $8,688,000  in  the  Depart-    tions  of  lines : 


ments  of  the  Interior,  Public  Instruction,  Navy,  ^  the  a  di 

and  Foreign  Aflfairs,  and  a  decrease  of  $948,-  oS  the  NS^tffraCe'ntid^^^^^^^^^^V .'.■.'..':.; i!;;:^       loo 

000  in  those  of  Finance  and  War.    The  increase    On  the  Rantiago  del  Eatero 16< 

in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  $1,826,000,  8:l!;;gSL^V^.*aid  p;d&::::::::^                  886 

OOmpnses  $1,048,000  for  railroads.  On  the  Aifentine  Centnd. 80 

During  the  fiscid  year  ended  in  April,  1886,  ,j,^^                                                   -^ 

the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  canceled  

$11,699,442  of  its  bonded  debt  of  $68,491,098,  CiMliatliir— On  Aug.  8  the  Governor  of  the 

leaving  an  indebtedness  of  $41,891,666.  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  submitted  to  the 

In  consequence  of  the  political  excitement  rrovincial  Legislature  the  project  of  reclaim- 
engendered  by  the  conffressional  and  presi-  ing  certain  swamp-lands  by  means  of  drainage, 
dential  elections,  the  gold  premium  fluctuated  They  are  near  the  Saiado,  Vecino,  and  tiambo- 
continually,  and  at  times  wildly.  After  the  rombon  water-courses,  and  subject  to  exten- 
excitement  had  abated,  the  influx  of  gold  un-  sive  inundations.  The  lands  alluded  to  cover 
der  the  national  and  provincial  loans  effected  an  area  of  2,480  square  leagues,  constitntinff 
in  Europe  hastened  the  downward  course  of  abouthalf  of  the  entire  province.  There  would 
the  gold  premium.  have  to  be  expropriated  two  square  leagues, 

Early  m  January  the  Gk>vemment  made  a  estimated  to  be  worth  $18,000,000,  and  the 

6  per  cent,  loan  of  £4,000,000  in  London,  at  digging  of  the  canals  will  involve  an  expendi- 

80  per  cent    During  the  summer  the  Provin-  ture  of  $40,000,000.    In  order  to  raise  this 

cial  Bank,  in  behalf  of  the  province  of  Buenos  amount,  the  Governor  proposes  to  negotiate  a 

Ayres,  negotiated  a  6  per  cent,  loan  of  £2,-  6  per  cent,  loan  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of 

600,000,  to  be  issued  Oct  1,  in  Hamburg  and  $64,000,000,  which  will  probably  net  $48,000,- 

Frankfort,  the  amount  eventually  to  be  extend-  000.    Tlie  expropriated  land  ho  expects  to  be 

ed  to  60,000,000  marks.  able  to  sell  for  three  times  its  cost,  i.  e.,  for 

The  Government  has  been  authorized  by  $64,000,000,  and,  adding  thereto  the  $48,000,- 

Ck>ngres8  to  create  a  national  bank,  with  pow-  000  of  estimated  proceeds  of  loan,  the  sum 

er  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  $40,000,000  realized  would  be  $102,000,000.     Deducting 

in  the  shape  of  eiduhu  hipoteeariat  for  the  therefrom  the  $18,000,000  to  be  paid  for  land, 

purpoeeof  loaning  money  on  landed  property,  and  $40,000,000  cost  of 'Canalization,  there 

not  to  exceed  60  per  cent  of  its  taxed  value,  would  be  a  profit  <of  $44,000,000,  sufficient  to 

The  rate  of  interest  to  be  6  to  8  per  cent  per  cancel  the  foreign  loan  if  n^otiated  at  80  per 

annaro,  1  or  2  per  cent  to  go  toward  the  sink-  cent. 

ing  fund  to  be  provided  for  gradually  extin-  Tetograpfes* — ^The  lines  in  operation  in  1886 

gnishing  the  issue ;  no  single  loan  to  any  indi-  aggregated  18,767  miles,  and  employed  1,288 

vidual  to  exceed  $200,000.    In  addition  to  the  persons.    Tlie  telephone  service  now  extends 

interest,  the  bank  is  to  be  entitled  to  1  per  70  kilometres  beyond  Buenos  Ayres,  facilitating 

cent  commission  ;   the  nation  to  guarantee  communication  with  the  new  port  of  call,  En- 

the  issue  and  cancelinff  of  the  debt,  and  a  senada. 

credit  of  $1,000,000  to  be  opened  at  once,  to  Tlttodtnei — The  vine  has  begun  to  be  exten- 

enable  the  bank  to  go  into  operation.  sively  caltivated  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza, 

Pnt-OfflMi — In  1886  the  Argentine  Post-Of-  San  Juan,  Oatamarca,  and  La  Riona,  and  the 

flee  handled  20,060,000  letters,  and  16,426,000  wine  made  now  competes  with  similar  growths 

newspapers  and  packages.     The  amount  of  from  Spain  and  Italy.    The  import  of  wine  into 

postage  collected  was  $709,260,  being  an  in-  the  republic  had  mean  while  increased,  notwith- 

crease  of  16  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1886,  standing  increased  domestic  production,  from 

and  76  per  cent  greater  than  in  1881.    The  $6,680,824  in  1888  to  $8,269,816  in  1884;  that 

number  of  post-offices  is  687.  of  spirits  from  $2,061,128  to  $2,868,826,  and  of 

laUrtaii*— In  October,  1880,  there  were  in  beer  from  $684,866  to  $826,717. 

operation  in  the  republic  2,818  kilometres  of  CmaerMi — The  foreign  trade  of  the  Argen* 

railway :  national,  1,810 ;  provincial,  848 ;  pri-  tine  Bepublic  for  five  years  has  been : 
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1881. 
1888. 
1888. 
1884. 
1885. 


Import!. 


$54,060,000 
61,000,000 
80,485,000 
94,056,141 
9^89^108 


Expoiti. 

$56,069,000 
60,880,000 
60,207,000 
68,029,886 
9M91,145 


The  Argentine  foreign  trade  was  distributed 
in  1884  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  dollars) : 


COUNTRIES. 

Inport. 

Rsport. 

7,211 

22,513 
14,880 
6,814 
1,804 
1,517 
2 
4,065 

COUNTRIES. 

Import. 

Export. 

England 

France 

Belgiam 

Oermany 

Italy 

80,727 
16,785 
7,249 
8,868 
8,996 
4,701 
1,105 
7,454 

BrailL 

2,888 

5,688 

18 

1,414 

8,729 

1,468 

Uraguay 

OhllL 

2,111 
8,032 

Faragoay 

Weet  Indies... 
Other  coon  tries. 

Total 

94 
789 

Bpab 

8,680 

Holland 

United  States . 

94,056 

66,029 

The  goods  shipped  were: 


Guttle,  head 147,065 

Minerals,  valne . . .  $1,024,000 

Bones,  tons 88,255 

Unseed,  tons 88,992 

Wheat,  tons 108,499 

Indian  com,  tons..  118,710 
Ostrich-feathers, 

number 81 


Wool,  tons 114,345 

Hides,  namber . . . .  2,849,709 

Sheep-skins 84,989 

Horae-hides,  num> 

ber 281,451 

Other  skins,  yalue.  $1,897,000 

Tallow,  tons 14,886 

Horse-hair,  tons  . .  1,788 

Jerked  bee^  tons. .  18,870 

Wool  showed  in  1885  an  inorease  of  exporta- 
tion of  14,000,000  kilogrammes,  and  in  value 
$8,945,000:  jerked  heef  increased  $2,800,000 
worth,  ana  unseed  $1,600,000.  DoriDg  the 
wool-clip  of  1885-86  the  export  from  Baenos 
Ayres,  from  Oct.  1, 1885,  to  July  31, 1886,  was 
259,828  hales,  against  286.512  hales  the  previ- 
ous  season.  During  the  nrst  seven  months  of 
1886  there  were  imported  into  Buenos  Ayres 
$55,197,899  worth  of  merchandise,  compared 
with  $42,098,126,  during  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  the  preceding  year ;  the  export  through 
the  same  port  was  $41,208,987  and  $40,829,- 
050,  respectively.  The  Biver  Plate  slaughter- 
ings of  cattle  were : 


LOCATIOSr. 


Boenoe  Ayres 

On  the  banks  of  riyers. 

Montevideo 

iUo  Grande 


Total. 


1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

181,661 
744,106 
814,162 
841,000 

846,600 
754,600 
856,500 
885,000 

88,700 
786,100 
841,500 
845,000 

1,680.929 

1,648,700 

1,511,800 

1883. 

154,800 
648,600 
862,000 
818,000 

1,877,800 


The  American  trade  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


FISCAL  TEAR. 

bnporlt  from  Um  Ar^ 

fHitlM  RqwUle  Into 

tlM  UnlUd  State. 

DnMrtie  u|m(*  frm 

th*  United  8tai«  tA 

th«  ArgvBtiiM  Repablie. 

1886 

$^088.846 

4,828,510 
4,110,088 
6,192,111 

H881,770 

4,827,026 
4,fi2^818 
8,857,670 

1685 

1884 

1888 

gramme  changed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45 
per  cent.  The  duty  on  stearine  and  paraffine 
candles  was  raised  from  10  to  15  cents  per  kilo- 
gramme, and  on  stearine  from  8  to  12  cents. 

BiMfttlei.— In  1869,  out  of  418,466  children 
old  enough  to  attend  school,  only  82,671  were 
being  taught  in  public  or  private  schools,  the 
percentage  receiving  instruction  being  19. 
In  18a5,  168,878  out  of  a  total  of  508,691  at- 
tended school,  or  about  84  per  cent.;  there 
were  in  the  latter  years  1,741  ^ucational  estab- 
lishments, the  number  of  teachers  therein  being 
8,698.  In  1888  the  number  of  schools  was 
1,478;  of  teachers,  2,602;  of  pupils,  107,961. 
Tlie  progress  in  the  last  two  years  was,  there- 
fore, more  striking  still  than  what  had  been 
accompliahed  since  1869.  In  1886  many  pri- 
mary schools  were  in  course  of  construction. 

ImlgratkHu— In  1885,  108,722  immigranU 
landed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  21,500  cabin- 
passengers,  constituting  a  total  of  180,222  new- 
comers— an  increase  of  80,918  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  immigrants,  only  80  per 
cent,  were  agriculturists. 

€alialntim« — There  are  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion in  the  province  of  Santa  F6  alone  98  settle- 
ments, occupying  an  area  of  748,585  square 
cuadras,  251,600  of  which  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. Of  these,  158,800  are  under  wheat-cult- 
ure; 45,800  produce  flax,  and  47,500  Indian 
corn  and  other  cereals. 

The  Government  did  not  feel  induced  to 
push  in  1885  its  system  of  official  colonization, 
although  experience  had  demonstrated  its  ad- 
vantages. It  considers  sufficient  for  the  time 
being  the  18  Government  settlements  extant, 
11  of  these  being  on  Grovemment  lands;  5  in 
the  province  of  Cordoba,  and  2  in  Entre-Bios. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  beginning  has  been 
made  with  Government  land-sales,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  satisfactory.  Thus  there  were 
sold  516  leagues  of  pastures  in  the  Territory  of 
Neuguen,  half  cash  and  the  balance  payable  in 
annual  installments.  The  amount  realized  was 
$1,106,222,  $178,789  being  paid  in  cash.  The 
average  price  obtained  per  league  was  $2,019, 
and  the  expense  of  surveying  the  lands  at  the 
charge  of  buyers.  In  the  Chaco  district  there 
were  sold  small  farms  for  agricultural  purposes 
to  the  extent  of  $15,118,  $3,024  being  paid  in 
cash.  There  were  sold  altogether  $66,489 
worth  of  farming-lands.  The  land-sales  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  1886  were  as  follow: 


PROVINCES. 


Change  •f  IMfes.— Dating  from  Jan.  1  the  new 
export  duties  were  4^  per  cent,  on  wool  and 
sheep-skins,  and  8^  per  cent,  on  hides,  tallow, 
horns,  and  bones,  there  being  added  15  per 
cent,  to  each  of  these  rates.  Changes  in  im- 
port duties  also  becoming  operative  on  Jan. 
1,  were  as  follows:  Terba  mat6,  or  Paraguay 
tea,  had  the  specific  duty  of  7  cents  per  kilo- 


Buenoa  Ayres... 
Frontier  dlstricta 

C6rdoba 

Entre-Rlos 

Mendoza 

Banta  F6 

Otber  provlneea . 


Total. 


Bqaan 

AmooBtof 

mmMjeol- 

eoU«ct«d. 

117 
86 

a 

11 

91 

151 

$8^19.000 

847,000 

166,000 

60,000 

28,000 

697,000 

60,000 

4S0 

14,652,000 

Mm  p« 

■qsarakgittu 

124,400 

4,040 

•7,680 

26,000 

2,100 

7,700 

19,700 


The  Government  is  the  owner  of  126,126 
square  miles  of  public  lands ;  but  these  com- 
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prifle  tbe  60,000  square  miles  sitnated  within 
the  territories  recently  began  to  be  settled. 
But,  independently  of  the  latter,  the  Qovem- 
ment  owns  in  the  provinces  86,400  square 
miles  of  patorage-lands ;  29,100  of  forest  and 
moantain- lands,  and  625  agrionltaral  lands. 
The  pastures  are  worth  $888,000,000,  the 
forests  and  moantain-lands  $49,000,000,  and 
the  portion  suitable  for  farming  purposes  $90,- 
000,000,  constituting  in  the  aggregate  a  nation- 
al domain  of  $027,000,000. 

Real  estate  of  every  kind  has  risen  in  value, 
as  follows : 


LOCIUTIES. 

1860. 

1884. 

birtim. 

ThNag-hoaC  Hit  npabHeL 

la  tlM  int>Tinoe  or  Bii»- 

Dos  Ajrres. 

▼•iM. 

$107,000,000 
44,000,000 
68,000,000 

T«hM. 
$487,000^000 

801,000,000 

186,000,000 

Ftrcwl. 
8M 

684 

In  tlie  remiiniiig  pcoY- 
Inoet 

195 

During  the  interval  the  population  increased 
164  per  cent.,  and  the  product  of  stock-farms 
and  agriculture  262  per  cent 

BiMMtlSM.  Besides  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Agricultural  Products  find  Machin- 
ery, opened  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  April  26,  the 
Italian  colony  there  held  a  second  exhibition 
of  its  own,  the  Gk>vemment  granting  every 
facility  for  the  purpose.  The  industrial  center 
of  that  city,  moreover,  contemplates  holding  a 
national  exhibition  preparatory  to  the  exhibit 
that  the  republic  will  make  at  Paris  in  1889. 

Expiirtig  ExpedttiiU^— M.  Thouar,  the  French 
explorer,  returned  from  his  Pilcomayo  expedi- 
tion, which  established  the  fact  that  the  Pil- 
comayo river  is  navigable  through  its  entire 
course.  There  is  to  be  formed  a  river  steam 
navigation  company  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Bolivia,  for  navigating  the  Pilcomayo,  and 
a  committee  has  been  appointed. 

The  Argentine  Greo^phioal  Institute  was 
preparing  to  fit  out  a  scientific  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  Patagonia.  It  was  to  leave  Santa 
Cruz  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Ool.  No- 
yano,  thence  to  proceed  southward  along  the 
Andes  till  it  reached  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  Government  would  co- 
operate, in  order  to  establish  whether  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Santa  Gruz  rivers  are  navigable, 
and  that  it  would  order  the  frontier  troops  at 
Limay  to  assist  the  expedition. 

In  September  the  members  of  a  French  sci- 
entific exploring  expedition  arrived  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the 
Gentral  Ohaco  for  geographical,  ethnological, 
and  zoological  purposes.  M.  de  Brettes,  mem- 
ber of  the  Pans  Geographical  Society,  is  the 
commander  of  the  expedition.  He  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Engineer  Boiviers,  M.  Robin,  an 
officer  of  artillery,  and  M.  Judas,  who  has  re- 
cently arrived  from  Tonquin.  The  exploring 
party  was  to  set  out  from  Tarija. 

M4  DlNiifertas  fai  FutagMku—Tlie  di9covery 
of  placer -gold  near  Cape  Virgins  and  the 


Straits  of  Magellan  induced  the  Government 
to  place  one  of  its  cruisers,  the  "  Villarino,*' 
on  the  line,  touching  at  Pat  agones,  Chubut. 
Deseado,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Gallego.  The  gold 
is  found  in  the  sands  of  a  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Gidlegos 
river,  under  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  southern 
latitude.  It  exists  both  in  the  sands  of  the 
beach  and  of  rivers,  but  varies  a  great  deal  in 
richness.  On  the  Chilian  side,  at  Pnnta  Are- 
nas, a  free  port,  many  adventurers  were  en- 
gaged in  washing  the  auriferous  sands.  Both 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  in  Chili  the 
existence  of  gold  near  the  frontier  of  their 
southernmost  possessions  created  excitement, 
and  the  Argentine  Government  took  the  ne- 
cessary steps  toward  establishing  a  maritime 
authority  on  the  spot,  by  sending  down  there 
a  committee  of  ofiicers  and  an  engineer.  Mean- 
while, applications  for  concessions  to  work  the 
mines  were  pouring  in. 

AUZOBTA.  TBRlterlil  Cevemwat  —  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  Territorial  officers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year:  Governor,  C.  Meyer  Zn- 
lick ;  Secretary,  James  A.  Bayard ;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  J.  Butler;  Auditor,  E.  P.  Clark; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  R.  L. 
Long.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief -Jus- 
tice, John  C.  Shields ;  Associate  Justices,  Will- 
iam Vf,  Porter  and  William  H.  Barnes. 

nialagi — ^The  product  of  Arizona  in  precious 
metals  for  1886  is  given  by  Wells,  rargo  & 
Co.  as  $6,748,710  silver  and  $846,426  gold. 
To  this  should  be  added  20  per  cent,  for  ores 
extracted  by  chlorides  and  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  and  Colorado  for  treatment.  This 
shows  a  falling  off  from  1884.  Mining  indus- 
tries have  been  depressed  for  several  years, 
consequent  upon  the  low  price  of  sUver  and 
copper.  Durmg  the  present  year  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  prospecting  for  gold, 
with  gratifying  results.  The  copper-mines  of 
Arizona,  except  where  they  are  close  to  the 
railroad,  and  ores  are  easily  fiuxed,  can  not  be 
worked  at  a  profit.  The  coal-fields  in  Apache 
and  Tavapai  counties  will  be  worked  profit- 
ably when  railroads  make  a  market. 

lalireads. — In  connectioD  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which 
traverse  the  Territory  from  east  to  west,  the 
Arizona  and  Sonora,  which  runs  from  Benson 
to  Nogales  on  the  Sonora  line,  and  the  Clifton 
and  I^rdsburg  narrow-gauge,  which  runs  for 
about  40  miles  in  Arizona,  there  are  now  un- 
der construction  a  road  from  Prescott  Junc- 
tion on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  the  city  of 
Prescott,  a  distance  of  72  miles;  one  from  Cal- 
abasas  via  Tacson  to  Globe  City,  which  wiU 
be  about  160  miles  long,  and  a  road  from  Mar- 
icopa Station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  via 
Tempe  to  Phoenix. 

Desert  Lands  and  HgatisB. — Arizona  contains 
nearly  114,000  square  miles.  About  18,000,- 
000  acres  are  utilized  for  stock-raising,  and 
upon  it  graze  nearly  1,000,000  head  of  cattle, 
more  than  1,000,000  sheep,  besides  horses^ 
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males,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Natri- 
tioQS  grasses  grow  everywhere,  and^  could  the 
residae  of  the  land  adapted  to  grazing  be  util- 
ized for  that  purpose,  this  might  become  the 
greatest  stock-raising  country  in  the  United 
States.  The  want  of  water  is  the  only  draw- 
back. For  the  most  part  these  lands  lie  so 
that  water  reservoirs  could  be  constructed. 

Predicts  ef  tte  Salt  Blver  ¥aDey.>-In  the  Salt 
River  Valley  during  the  past  year  there  have 
been  under  cultivation  44,200  acres  of  land, 
supplied  with  water  from  the  varioas  canals, 
and  divided  as  follows:  Barley,  16,000  acres; 
wheat,  14,000;  alfalfa,  10,000;  miscellaneous 
products,  4,000 ;  grapes,  TOO ;  fruit-trees,  600. 

GUa  Elver  aid  fther  Valleys.— What  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  through 
irrigation  has  been  followed  with  equally  good 
results  in  the  Gila  River  Valley,  as  the  or- 
chards, vineyards,  grain  and  alfalfa  fields  of 
Florence  and  Gila  Bend  fally  attest.  The 
lands  of  the  Colorado  River  Valley,  near 
Yuma,  where  water  has  been  brought  upon 
them,  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  bananas  and  all  citrus  fruits.  In 
these  valleys  the  fruit  ripens  three  weeks  to 
a  month  earlier  than  in  Southern  California. 
Their  iidaptability  to  grape-culture  and  wine- 
making  has  been  proved. 

Higk  Mesa -Lamb.— The  high  mesa-lands  of 
Graham,  Mohave,  Yavapai,  and  Apache  Coun- 
ties, wherever  water  has  been  introduced  upon 
them,  are  found  to  be  very  productive.  Here 
are  grown  peaches  equal  in  flavor  and  excel- 
lence to  the  best  Delaware  product— rasp- 
berries, pears,  blackberries,  cherries,  and  ap- 
ples not  excelled  anywhere.  What  has  been 
done  in  these  counties  by  irrigation  appears 
from  the  following  result  of  farming  in  Apache 
County  this  year : 


vember.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  dele- 
gate was  Marcus  A.  Smith.  The  Republican 
candidates  were:  For  delegate,  C.  C.  Bean; 
Superintendent,  Thomas  Cordis.  The  Demo- 
crats were  successful.  The  vote  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  delegate  has  been  as  follows : 


YIARS. 

lUpublkM. 

Dtmocrat. 

1S80. 

1882. 

8,S0ft 

A.H1 
6,T4T 

4,096 

1884. 

▲RTICLKS. 


Wheat... 
Barley... 

Oftta 

Corn 

Total 


RodsetloB. 


8,978,000 
S.520.000 
8,786.460 
l,4fi9,440 


11,787,920 


Edicitleial. — By  reference  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  years 
1883-^84,  it  will  be  seen  that  Arizona  expended 
in  that  year  per  capita  on  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  $35.84,  and  on  average  at- 
tendance in  the  public  schools,  $48.33,  which 
is  more  than  that  of  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
torv.  The  facilities  in  this  direction  have  been 
much  extended  during  the  past  year.  There 
are  now  in  successful  operation  a  normal 
school  at  Tempe,  in  Maricopa  County,  and  in 
course  of  construction  a  Territorial  University 
at  Tucson,  Pima  County.  Any  child  can  ob- 
tain a  good  common-school  education. 

PoUtfcil. — A  delegate  to  Congress,  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instrnction,  and  members  of 
the  Legislature,  were  elected  on  the  2d  of  No- 


Mlii  HMtmtlis  aid  taMnl  Pragrak-^Under 
this  head,  the  Governor,  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  Sept  25,  says: 
"  The  constant  raids  of  the  renegade  Apaches, 
under  the  lead  of  Geronimo  and  Natchez,  for 
the  past  sixteen  months,  have  done  much  to 
retard  the  development  of  the  Territory.  But 
the  capture  of  these  outlaws  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  Chiricahua  and  Warm  Spring  In- 
dians to  a  distant  country,  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  our  industries.  "Die  border  coun- 
ties of  Cochise,  Pima,  and  Graham  have  suf- 
fered materially  from  this  cause  .during  the 
past  year,  and  indirectiy  all  sections  of  the 
Territory  have  been  affected.  In  some  coun- 
ties the  tax-roll  shows  for  this  year  an  addi- 
tion of  60  per  cent.  It  is  certain  that  the  as- 
sessment-roU  of  the  Territory  will  show  a  very 
decided  increase  upon  the  assessed  values  of 
1885.  The  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  con- 
tains 8,950  square  miles,  well  watered  and  well 
timbered,  most  of  which  is  as  good  as  any  agri- 
cultural land  in  this  Territory  or  in  this  coun- 
try. Upon  this  tract  are  gathered  of  Tuma, 
Tonto,  and  White  Mountain  Apaches  about 
3,500,  BO  that  each  Indian,  male  and  female, 
young  and  old,  holds  over  700  acres  of  land. 
These  Indians  are  nearly  self-supporting.'' 

IBUNSAS.  State  fifvcnuwit->The  foUowing 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Simon  P.  Hughes,  Democrat ;  Secretary 
of  State,  E.  B.  Moore ;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Wood- 
ruff, Jr.;  Auditor,  A.  W.  Files;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, D.  W.  Jones;  Commissioner  of  State 
Lands,  Paal  M.  Cobbs ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Wood  £.  Thompson.  Ju- 
diciary, Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Ster- 
ling R.  Cockrill;  Associate  Jubtices,  W.  W. 
Smith  and  B.  B.  Battle. 

Fliaidal  aid  MateHal  PNgrak^The  following 
statement  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State: 

Rate  of  taxation 4infl1a. 

Expenses  Bute  goTenunent,  1884  to  1886. $880,000 

Btatedebt,  188« ^108,000 

Oeneral  revenue  ftind  In  treasarj,  1886 419.616 

Tax  OD  railroads,  1386  (4  mills  on) 18,721,000 

Btate  land-offloe— receipts  above  expenses,  1884  to 
1886 110,021 

According  to  a  public  declaration  of  the 
Governor,  there  are  nearly  2,000  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  operation  in  Arkansas,  the  population 
is  at  least  1,000,000,  and  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  has  increased  from  $87,000,- 
000  to  $180,000,000  since  1874.  Taxes  are 
now  paid  upon  all  lands  and  other  property 
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owned  by  raflroad  corporations  in  the  State,  ciate  Jnstioej  Sapreme  Oonrt,  O.  D.  Soott; 

the  aflsened  valuation  of  their  tracks,  super-  Land  Commissioner,  A.  W.  Stone ;  Snperin- 

structures,  and  roUing-stook  having  increased  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  A.  H.Boies.  The 

about  $7,500,000,  since  1884,  being  now  |18,-  following  are  the  essential  features  of  the  plat- 

704,688.    The  State  expended  for  the  year  end-  form : 

i^^ -'J^®,*^'.^®^'  (^"i  school  purpose^  $729,-  WedemandthatthesyrtemofprotecUonto  Amcri- 

168.81,  leavmg  a  balance  of  school  fund  on  can  induatries^  which  has  been  built  up  and  suBtained 

hand  of  $469,887.51.  The  5-mill  district-school  by  the  Bepubhoan  party,  be  maintained  in  all  its  in- 

tax  is  voted  annually  by  the  people  in  nearly  toplty ;  fliat  the  grwt  pnyUfiffea  whi<A  have  been 

all  the  school  district*.  -^          *^    *^  achieved  bv  the  Mcrifloe  of  thejloodimd  treasure  of 

TO'Iu  •    2u      ^           V        V               A  ji      u  the  nation  be  forevermaintained,  and  for  this  reason 

Withm  the  past  year  have  been  erected  sub-  we  favor  an  honest  redemption  of  eveiy  pledge  made 

stantial  buildings  for  the  School  for  the  Blind,  by  the  nation  to  those  who  sacriflced  their  uvea  for 

and  that  for  the  deaf-mutes,  and  a  large  addi-  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 

tion  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  two  new  build-  W«  *'!,*^.PT»?  ^  \^^^^  Z^t}^^'?^J^^ 

Sn^M.  »:♦!*:,.  ♦K^  «r.ii.v.«  ♦k^  D^«;»^n4.:A.«^  »n^  vetoes  acts  lor  the  rehef  of  those  who  imperiled  their 

ings  withm  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  jj^^  ^^  sacrificed  their  health  for  the  nitlon  in  time 

the  old  State-house  has  been  repaired  and  im*  of  its  peril,  and  rewards  insubordination  in  time  of 

proved.  war  by  special  places  of  honor  and  profit  ' 

PittticaL— The  Democratic  State  Convention  We  demand  that  the  public  domain,  which  is  the 

w«  held  in  LitUe  Rook,  on  the.  80th  of  Jane  ruSllSrSlttJT^^or'^Srr.l^! 

and  the  Ist  of  July.    The  folio wmg  ticket  was  latois  or  soulless  corporations, 

nominated:  For  Governor,  Simon  P.  Hughes ;  We  denounce  the  bemocratic  party  of  this  State  for 

Secretary  of  State,  Elias  B.  Moore ;  Attorney-  fcilin*  to  rsdeem  any  of  the  pledges  made  to  the  peo- 

General,  Daniel  W.  Jonea ;  State  Treasurer,  P^t ;  ^°'  •"t??^  ^^  maintaining  a  system  of  cnnd- 

WmU^K  Woodruff;  Ass^daU  J^^^^  SJ lSi?JirS^,^g>?^^i^^ 

rell  D.  Battle;  Auditor  of  State,  William  K.  pete  with  honentworkingmen;  for  the  failure  to  putish 

Miller;  State  Land  Commissioner,  Paul   M.  oorruptionandembealement  In  high  places,  and  es- 

Oobbs ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  i^ciaDy  forallowing  the  8ta^             to  be  plundered 

Wood  E  Jh<«np«,n,    The  platform  adopted  ±7:ni*l^y1^nX'^^^^^^^^r 

contained  the  following :  to  restore  the  money  into  the  treasury,  and  rendering 

any  attempt  thereat  ftitile  by  approving;  bonds  of  offi- 


...  -                                                                    -  „  „„,^  nullify  the  beneficial  provisions 

®EjJ*-        ^ ..     i            3       :,..,       ^  .1          .    w  tion  reeardinff  homestead  exemptions :  for  failinff  to 

"We  regret  the  degressed  condition  of  the  ftgncultu-  ^^3^  iJ^g  fo*^e  protection  of  the  laborer,  and  giving 

ral  .interests  of  the  State,  and  the  strained  relations  of  ^^  ^  ^jgap  and  speedy  remedy  for  the  coUccfion^ 

capital  and  labor  and  tnce  these  conditoons  directiy  ^y,  :^  ^ues ;  for  encouramg  tlie  most  flagnmt  vio- 

to  the  operation  of  a  high  prt^tecti  ve  tariff.  j^^^  ^f  ^^e  jacied  right  of  suflhige ;  and  for  tiie  pur- 

We  are  in  tovor  of  the  imljnuted  «»»•«>  of  aUver.  ^^  ^f  uwisting  tiies^  frauds  they  have  provided  for 

and  demand  that  the  com  of  Uie  United  Statea,  gold  g^te  electiohs  at  great  expense  to  Uie  people  and 

and  silver,  be  paid  put  on  tiie  debts  of  tiie  Govern-  i^iu^  ^  the  business  interests, 

m^t,  without  discnminating  agamst  silver.  "Ve  recognixe  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Gov- 

We  recommend  the  payment  of  tiie  State  debt  aa  emment  ti»at  all  power  is  in  the  people,  and  we 

impidly  aa  it  pan  be  accomplished  under  reasonable  therefore  favor  a  submision  to  the  people  of  the  State 

taudon,  consistent  witii  public  interest.                   ^  of  an  amendment  to  tiie  Constitution  prohibiting  the 

We  recognixe  that  agriculture  is  tiie  main  stav  and  manufecture  or  sale  of  alcoholic  Uquors  in  this  State, 

chief  support  of  the  State ;  we  demand  that  tiie  Gener-  j^  ^  elections  in  thU  State  where  tiiere  are  no  rt>- 

al  Assembly  slmll  foster  and  encourage  it  by  establish-  g^^„  Republican  candidates  m  the  field,  we  recom- 

mg  a  Burewi  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  Statistics,  with  5,^^(1  to  the  Republicans  tiiat  tiiey  support  the  Inde- 

a  view  to  the  imnrovement  of  the  conditoona  of  tiie  pendent  candidates,  aa  against  tiie  regular  nomineea 

laborer  and  the  advancement  of  agriculture.          ^  Q  ^^  Democratic  party? 

We  recof^nixe  that  railroads  are  amonff  the  prime  *^ 

(actors  of  modem  civilization,  and  we  demand  that  Egpiy  i^  August  a  ticket  was  put  in  the  field 

iSS^^n^^roS.'S.X "^e'-id^STlSJl:  by aeo^mitteeVtheState A^c'altard^^ 

and  shall  prohibit  all  willful  obstruction  to  their  op-  appointed  at  a  meeting  held  June  9.    The  fol- 

eration.    At  the  same  time  we  declare  that  railroads  lowing    were    the    nominees :   for    Governor, 

are  public  highways,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Charles  E.  Cnningbara ;   Secretary  of  State, 

State  for  the  hen^t  of  the  nublic.    Wo  therefore  de-  j  j  g  h    Auditor,  Oliver  8.  Jones :  Treasurer, 

mand  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  so  reijuhite  X;  •     a    j             ai^^-:^*««;i«««.  ^/  t>..ki:«  t« 

freight  and  passenger  charges  as  to  protect  tiie  interest  T.J.  Andrews;  Superintendent  of  PubUc  In- 

of  the  people  while  doing  justice  to  the  railroads,  struction,  A.  B.  Marberry;  State  Land  Commis- 

malring  tiielr  charges  equal  and  uniform,  and  shall  sioner,  0.  £.  Tobey;  Attorney-General,  John 

prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  all  discriminations  ^^  Harrell.    Mr.  Harrell  declined  the  nomina- 

Hs^ils^nf  fhig"^  pamoularpersomi, localities,  and  ^.^^    ^^  ^^^  election,  on  Sept.  6,  the  Demo- 

^^  cratic  ticket  was  successful.    Returns  from  66 

The  Republicsn  State  Convention  met  in  counties  out  of  the  75  show  the  following  vote 

Little  Rock,  near  the  end  of  July,  and  nomi-  for  Governor:   Democratic,  81,600;  Republi- 

nated  the  following  ticket:  for  Governor,  La-  can,  46,100;  Wheeler,  17,600.    At  the  same 

f ayette  Gregg ;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  A.  Millen;  time  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of  license 

Attorney-General,  D.  D.  Leach ;  Treasurer,  L.  and  no  license.    In  70  counties  the  total  vote 

Altheimer ;  Auditor,  David  B.  Russell ;  Asso-  was  165,000,  and  the  vote  for  license  75,000 ; 
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while  the  vote  against  license  was  nearly  66,000.  York  citj,  Nov.  18, 1886.  He  was  the  eldest 
This  shows  an  increase  in  the  Prohibition  vote  son,  among  nine  ohildren,  of  Rev.  William  Ar- 
of  about  21,000  in  the  past  two  years — the  vote  thnr,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  at  the  age  of 
of  1882  was  less  than  20,000,  and  that  of  1884,  eighteen,  published  the  "Antiquarian"  for 
44,000.  In  the  last  election  the  Prohibitionists  several  years,  and  was  the  author  of  "  Family 
carried  thirty  counties,  and  many  of  the  more  Names"  (New  York,  1867).  He  was  a  Baptist, 
ardent  members  are  in  favor  of  nominating  a  and  occupied  pulpits  in  New  York  and  other 
full  State  ticket  and  making  a  strong  fight  for  cities.  His  wife  was  Malvina  Stone,  grand- 
the  State  officers.  On  Nov.  2  five  Democratic  daughter  of  Uriah  Stone,  a  New  Hampshire 
Congressmen  were  elected.  pioneer.  Chester  was  prepared  for  college  at 
igrieiltanl  WlieeL — At  the  invitation  of  the  Union  Village  and  at  Schenectady,  and  en- 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Wheel  of  tered  the  sophomore  class  of  Union  College  in 
Arkansas,  a  conference  of  the  State  Agricult-  1846.  He  taught  school  during  the  first  and 
ural  Wheels  of  Tennessee,  Eentuckv,  and  Ar-  last  years  of  his  course,  and  after  graduation, 
kansas  was  held  at  Litchfield,  Ark.,  on  the  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  fitted  boys  for  col- 
28th  and  29th  of  July.  The  result  was  the  lege,  at  his  home  in  Lansingbnrg,  and  became 
formation  of  ^*The  National  Agricultural  Wheel  principal  of  an  academy  at  North  Pownal,  Vt. 
of  the  United  States  of  America,"  to  consist  of  In  1864  President  Garfield,  then  a  student  at 
delegates  from  the  various  State  Agricultural  Williams  College,  taught  penmanship  in  this 
Wheels,  and  the  framing  of  a  constitution  for  academy.  While  teaching  for  a  livelihood, 
that  body.  The  organization  is  secret.  The  Mr.  Arthur  was  pursuing  a  course  of  legal 
reasons  for  its  formation  and  its  objects  are  studies,  and  in  1868  he  went  to  New  York 
set  forth  in  the  following  preamble  and  ex-  city  and  entered  the  office  of  Erastus  D.  Cul- 
tracts  from  the  Constitution :  ver,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  part- 

Whereoi,  The  ^neral  condition  of  our  country  im-  1^'  ^^^®  ^™  ^J  ^'',^\  ^"^®^'  "*?.  ^'*^^- 

peratively  demands  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  *>"•   Culver,   who  had   been   an   anti-slavery 

the  laboring  classes^  reformation  in  economy,  and  the  member  of  Congress,  was  a  personal  friend  of 

dissemination  of  pnnciples  best  calculated  to  enoouiv  Dr.  Arthur's,  as  was  also  G^rrit  Smith ;  and 

age  and  foster  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuita :  from  their  recitals  of  the  dragmng  through  the 

We  hold  to  the  pnnciple  that  all  monopolies  are  »#.«^^i.„  ^#  Dy>o*«.«  «#  iu;n;«-3rTTr«^  n«-L:-^ 

dangerous  to  the  best  interest  of  our  countryV  ^'^^^^  ^.'  f  <^»l?P  of  William  Doyd  Garnson, 

We  hold  to  the  prindple  that  the  laboiW  classes  a^^d  the  indignities  offered  to  many  other  anti- 

have  an  inherent  right  to  sell  and  buy  when  and  slavery  men  and  women,  young  Arthur  im- 

wherever  their  interests  are  best  served,  and  patron-  bibed  a  strong  hatred  to  slavery  and  its  effects, 

ize  none  who  dare,  by  word  or  artion,  oppose  a  just,  He  had  ample  opportunities    to    prove  the 

lair,  and  equitable  exchange  of  the  products  of  our  ^ Zx.  T*  i,:«\.  -tl  •  i  j       i     *^^  *v 

liibor.  strength  of  his  pnnciples  and  welcomed  them. 

We  denounce  as  ux\ju8t  and  unfkir  any  set  of  men  The  first  was  in  the  famous  Lemmon  case,  in 

who  sell  at  large  profits  to  ^pun  the  advantage  over  which  a  slaveholder  named  Jonathan   Lem- 

the  Uboring  classes,  and  obtam  the  product  of  their  mon,  wishing  to  take  eight  slaves  to  Texas, 

""tL^^'^I  Ll'v^etrrthe  National  Agricult-  ^0^^  them  Srst  to  New  York  from  Norfolk, 

ural  Wheel  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  intending  to  ship  them  thence,  when  Louis 

purpose  of  organizing  and  directing  the  powers  of  the  Napoleon,  a  free  colored  man,  petitioned  for  a 

industrial  masses,  but  not  as  a  political  party.    In  writ  of  habeoi  eorpUi,  which  was  issued  by 

Kln«fl?^?i?^'t'l!li!  ^!;r°S  ?.°^T.^^^^''  *^®  J^<Jg«  Elijah  Paine  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 

benefit  of  the  whole  people,  yet  It  should  be  borne  in  v^JL     :*..      t      *u      i.^  i  ^i.  4.  r  h        j    xi 

mind  when  exercising  the  right  of  suffiige  that  many  X^J^  O"^*  ^^^  *?®   *"**   ^"^^  followed,  Mr. 

of  the  objects  herein  set  forUi  can  only  be  obtained  Culver  and  John  Jay  defended  the  slaves,  and 

through  legislation.  H.  D.  Lapaugb  and   Henry  L.  Clinton  ap- 

The  objects  of  the  order  shall  be  to  unite  fral^mal-  peared  for  the  master.    The  decision  rendered 

Also  all  mechanics  who  shall  be  a<Sually  engaged  in  ^'^^  ^J  oeing  brought  by  their  master  mto  a 

the  pursuit  of  their  respective  trades :  I^'oviSed,  That  free  State,  and  in  December,  1857,  the  Supreme 

no  Droprietor  of  any  manufacturing  estabtishment  Court  affirmed  Judge  Paine's  decision.    Mr. 

employmg  more  than  thrw  hands  shall  be  elipble  to  Arthur  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  slaves, 

membership;  and,  provided  ftirther,  there  dball  be  „^„x  x^  aik«««  ^'"^^  i***'"^  "»  «*«  moTca, 

separate  oreiiiiaiSons  for  the  white  ind  colored.  7^^}  ^Ar^^  ^  promote  legislative  action 

To  give  all  possible  moral  and  material  aid  in  its  ^^  their  behalf,  and  was  one  of  their  counsel, 

power  to  its  membeis,  and  those  depending  on  its  William  M.  Evarts  being  also  on  that  side 

membera.  by  hol(Unff  instructive  lectures,  bjr  encour-  of  the  case,  while  Charles  O'Conor  was  re- 

Srtenl^pter  •"'  ^^  ^'^'''  ^'  ^^^,^y  the  Blaveholder.    Another  case  that 

brought  out  Mr.  Arthur  in  defense  of  the  col- 

The  body  adjourned  to  meet  at  McEenzie,  ored  people  was  in  regard  to  the  provision 

Tenn.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November,  that  they  should  not  ride  in  New  York  street- 

1887,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  State  cars,  although  no  separate  means  of  travel  was 

Agricultural  Wheels.  provided  for  them.    One  Sunday  in  1866  a 

AET.    See  Fink  Abts  in  1886.  colored  woman  named  Lizzie  Jennings,  on  her 

ARthvk,  CfeMtor  Alaa,  twenty-first  President  way  home  from  a  Sunday-school,  of  which  she 

of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Fairfield,  Frank-  was  superintendent,  was  ejected  from  a  Fourth 

lin  County,  Vt.,  Oct  6,  1880;  died  in  New  Avenue  car.     Culver,  Parker,  and  Arthur, 
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were  her  oonnsel  in  a  lawsnit,  and  as  the  re-  of  the  Treasarjr  were  obliged  to  withdraw  all 

salt  the  right  of  colored  people  to  ride  in  the  aconsations  except  that  of  active  participation 

street-cars  was  established.  in  politics,  Mr.  Arthur  sympathizing  with  the 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  Grant  or  third-term  wing  of  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Artbnr,  who  had  been  engineer-in-chief  The  letter  of  defense  written  bj  the  collector 

on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Morgan,  with  the  rank  of  opens  as  follows :  *^  The  essential  elements  of 

brigadier-general,  became  acting  qnartermas-  a  correct  civil  service  I  understand  to  be :  first, 

ter-general.    In  1862  he  was  inspector-general  permanence  in  office,  which  of  course  prevents 

of  New  York  troops  in  the  field.    On  June  28  removals  except  for  cause ;  second,  promotion 

of  that  year,  he  acted  as  secretary  for  the  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  based  upon 

meeting  of  Governors  of  the  loyal  States,  held  good  conduct  and  efficiency ;  third,  prompt  and 

at  the  Astor  House,  in  New  York  city.    The  tiiorough  investigation  of  all  complaints,  and 

result  of  the  meeting  was  a  recommendation  to  prompt  punishment  of  all  misconduct.    In  this 

President  Lincoln  to  call  for  troops.    When  the  respect  I  challenge  comparison  with  any  de- 

800,000  volunteers  were  asked  for.  Gen.  Arthur  partment  of  the  Got emment  under  the  present 

resigned  his  office  of  inspector,  and  was  again  or  under  any  past  national  Administration.    I 

made  quartermaster-general.  Biz  months  later,  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 

when  Gov.  Morgan  was  succeeded  by  Gov.  statement  on  any  fair  investigation."    Then 

Seymour,  he  went  out  of  office,  and  won  from  follows  an  array  of  figures,  which  proved  that 

his  Democratic  successor  high  praise  for  the  the  removals  for  all  causes  had  been  only  2f 

condition  in  which  the  department  was  found,  per  cent,  against  an  annual  average  of  28  per 

He  says:  *^I  found,  on  entering  on  the  dis-  cent,  under  the  three  previous  Administrations, 

charge  of  my  duties,  a  well-organized  system  and  24  per  cent  before  that  time.    In  making 

of  labor  and  accountability,  for  which  the  promotions,  the  uniform  practice  was  to  raise 

State  is  chiefly  indebted  to  my  predecessor,  men  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and 

Gen.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  by  his  practical  all  but  two  appointments  in  one  hundred,  to 

good  sense  and  unremitting  exertion,  at  a  pe-  salaries  of  $2,000  and  over,  had  been  so  made, 

riod  when  everything  was  in  confusion,  re-  Gen.  Arthur  also  showed  that  the  expense  of 

duced  the  operations  of  the  department  to  a  collecting  had  been,  during  previous  Adminis- 

matured   plan,  by  which   large  amounts  of  trations,  ^  of  one  per  cent.,  and  during  his 

money  were  saved  to  the  Government,  and  -ffif  of  one  per  cent. ;  yet,  six  months  later,  he 

great  economy  of  time  secured  in  carrying  out  was  removed.     In  the  Republican  National 

the  details  of  the  same.*'  Convention  that  met  in  Chicago  in  1880,  Mr. 

For  the  next  ten  years  Gen.  Arthur  prac-  Arthur  was  a  delegate  at  large.    When  James 

ticed  his  profession,  the  first  four  years  with  A.  Garfield  had  been  nominated  for  President, 

Henry  O.  Gardner,  the  next  five  alone,  and  then  the  New  York  members  presented  Arthur^s 

he  formed  a  copartnership  under  the  firm-name  name  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket.    The 

of  Arthur,  Phelps,  and  Knevals.  suggestion  was  well  received  at  once,  and  af- 

During  all  this  time  he  took  an  active  inter*  ter  one  ballot  the  choice  was  made  unanimous, 
est  in  politics,  and  in  1871  was  appointed,  by  On  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  Sept.  19, 
President  Grant,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  1881,  Mr.  Arthur  succeeded  to  the  presidency. 
York.  At  the  close  of  a  four  years'  term  in  It  was  a  time  of  great  excitement  and  gloomy 
that  office  he  was  renominated,  and  confirmed  prediction.  Before  President  Garfield  was  shot, 
the  same  day,  the  Senate  waiving  the  form  of  the  two  New  York  Senators,  ConkHng  and 
referring  the  appointment  to  a  committee,  a  Piatt,  had  resigned  their  seats,  after  having  ap- 
courtesj  previously  shown  only  to  ex-Senators,  pealed  to  the  President  to  withdraw  a  nomina- 
He  had  been  in  office  nearly  seven  years  when  tion  that  was  obnoxious  to  them,  the  appeal 
President  Hayes  asked  for  his  resignation,  and,  being  headed  by  Vice-President  Arthur  bim- 
at  the  same  time,  ofi^ered  him  a  foreign  ap-  self,  who  even  went  to  Albany  to  help  the 
pointment.  The  civil  -  service  rules  were  in  Senators  in  an  effort  to  obtain  justification  by 
xorce,  so  that  Collector  Arthur's  removal  could  a  re-election,  but  without  success.  The  emer- 
not  be  made  except  for  cause.  A  committee  gency  of  President  Garfield's  death  brought 
had  been  previously  appointed  to  investigate  out  Gen.  Arthur's  best  abilities,  and  as  he  took 
the  management  of  the  Custom  -  House,  and  the  oath  of  office  the  new  President  ceased  so 
they  had  presented  several  criticisms ;  but  completely  to  be  the  partisan,  that  the  mut- 
Gen.  Arthur  refused  to  resign,  and  called  for  tereo  disaffection  died  away,  and  the  nation 
a  further  committee  of  investigation.  Two  settled  down  into  confidence  and  ultimate  ad- 
such  were  appointed,  and  both  reported  that  miration.  His  inaugural  (which  may  be  found 
nothing  on  which  a  charge  of  official  unfaith-  in  the  *^  Annual  Cydopiedia"  for  1881,  page 
fulness  could  be  based  had  been  discovered.  847)  was  not  more  reassuring  than  his  effort 
A  petition  was  framed,  requesting  his  reten-  to  realize  it  was  sincere.  The  verdict  upon 
tion  in  office,  and  signed  by  all  the  judges  of  his  Administration  was  almost  universally  fa- 
the  New  York  courts,  and  most  of  the  men  vorable.  The  scholarly.  Christian  gentleman  in 
prominent  at  the  bar  or  in  mercantile  life  in  private  and  social  life,  he  was  also  the  wise 
New  York  City ;  but  it  was  suppressed  by  statesman,  and  the  dignified  and  representative 
Mr.  Arthur.    The  President  and  tne  Secretary  American,  who  held  broad  and  conscientious 
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views  in  reffard  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  two  packages  marked  '*M^'  (in  a  diamond),  "Co- 
country.  The  notahle  acts  of  bis  Administra-  lon,^'  consigned  to  order.  His  instmctions  were 
tioD  are  recorded  under  their  appropriate  heads  not  to  deliver  these  or  any  other  arms  and  ma- 
in the  "  Annufd  Cyclopedia  ^^  for  1881-^85.  nitions  of  war  from  the  ship  without  orders 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  re-  from  the  IT.  6.  consul  or  Commander  Kane,  of 

turned  to  his  home'  in  New  York  city.    About  the  U.  S.  steamer  "  Galena.*'    On  the  way  to 

a  year  afterward  he  suffered  a  serious  attack  Panama,  for  which  place  he  set  out  on  the 

of  illness,  and  although  from  that  time  he  had  same  day,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  telegram  from 

been  compelled  to  use  precautions  in  regard  to  George  A.  Burt,  General  Superintendent  of  tlie 

his  health,  his  death  was  finally  a  surorise  to  Panama  Railroad,  saying  that  the  Pacific  Mail 

the  community.    The  funer^  services,  both  in  wharf  was  in  the  possession  of  an  armed  force 

New  York  and  in  Albany,  where  the  interment  under  Prestan ;  that  Mr.  Connor,  aeent  of  the 

took  place,  were  marked  by  extreme  simplici-  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  was  under 

ty,  and  were  at  the  same  time  notable  for  the  arrest;  that  the  United  States  ensign  hung 

number  of  eminent  men  that  were  present,  union  down  at  the  fore  of  the  "  Colon  " ;  that 

Mr.  Arthur  was  a  widower  at  the  time  of  his  the  U.  S.  consul,  Mr.  Wright,  was  on  board 

election  to  the  vice-presidency,  his  wife  hav-  the  ship ;  and  Commander  Kane,  of  the  ^^  Ga- 

ing  died  about  a  year  before  that  event.    She  lena,"  m  company  with  the  commander  of  the 

was  a  daughter  of  Commander  Hemdon,  a  British  war- vessel  "Lily,"  had  just  left  his 

naval  officer,  who  explored  and  wrote  of  the  office  to  go  on  board  ship  and  take  an  armed 

valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  who  perished  with  force  to  the  "  Colon  "  by  boat    Capt  Dow 

the  steamer  "  Central  America,'^  which  went  took  the  next  train  back,  and  arrived  at  Colon 

down  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  426  souls  on  at  2.80  p.  m.    Before  three  o^olock  he  received 

board.    The  ex-President  left  a  son  and  daugh-  a  call  at  his  office  from  Prestan,  who  asked  that 

ter.    (For  portrait,  see  ^*  Annual  Cydopssdia  *'  the  arms  and  ammunition  should  be  delivered, 

for  1881.)  presenting  an  indorsed  bill  of  lading.    Capt. 

ASPINWiLL*  It  was  estimated  that  the  nnm-  Dow  told  Prestan  he  had  no  authority  to  de- 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  called  by  Amer-  liver  the  shipment  without  an  order  from  the 
loans  Aspinwall,  and  by  the  natives  Colon,  had  U.  S.  consul  or  Commander  Kane,  of  the  *^  G«- 
reached  10,000  when  the  calamitous  events  lena,'*  as  he  had  been  directed  by  the  U.  S. 
of  the  spring  of  1885  occurred.  The  manner  consul,  Mr.  Wright,  under  instructions  from  the 
in  which  Aspinwall  became  a  mass  of  ruins,  U.  S.  consul-general  at  Panama,  Mr.  Adam- 
and  the  events  as  they  took  place  in  chrono-  son,  not  to  deliver  the  goods  under  any  circum- 
logioal  order,  are  here  presented,  with  a  brief  stances.  Mr.  Burt  went  to  the  wharf  to  ascer- 
review  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  tain  where  the  packages  were  stowed,  and 
termination  that  embarrassed  the  operations  of  Prestan  called  a  squad  of  men,  and,  arresting 
five  great  business  enterprises  at  an  expense  to  Capt.  Dow  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  marched 
them  of  millions  of  dollars.  On  March  26, 1885,  them  into  the  street,  and,  looking  in  the  direc- 
Capt  John  M.  Dow,  representing  the  Pacific  tion  of  the  '*  Galena,^'  said  to  the  guard  in 
Mail  Steamship  Company  in  Aspinwall,  re-  Spanish,  **At  the  first  gun  you  hear  fired 
ceived  a  letter  dated  the  previous  day  from  the  from  the  vessel,  shoot  these  men.'*  Permis- 
sub-Secretary  of  the  State  of  Panama,  by  di-  sion  was  given,  however,  to  Ensign  Richard- 
rection  of  the  citizen-President,  informing  him  son  to  report  the  arrest  to  Commander  Kane, 
that  the  delivery  of  war  materials  to  consign-  and  he  went  out  to  the  ship,  while  the  others 
ees  at  either  Colon  or  Panama  was  absolutely  were  taken  to  the  guard-house,  ^here  they 
prohibited,  and  that  if  such  articles  should  come  found  Mr.  Connor,  who  had  been  under  arrest 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  since  noon.  After  an  hour's  confinement,  Con- 
Line  they  must  be  held  in  deposit  and  the  Gov-  sal  Wright  consented  to  allow  the  packages  to 
emment  advised  of  such  arrival.  In  these  pre-  be  delivered,  as  the  only  means  of  releasing  the 
lirainary  arrangements  Capt.  Dow  acquiesced ;  party,  and  they  repaired  under  escort  to  the 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  citizen- President,  Dr.  wharf,  and  Lieut.  Judd  was  permitted  to  go 
Arosemena,  had  resigned  his  office,  and  on  the  on  board  the  ^*  Galena."  Capt.  Dow  returned 
27th  Capt.  Dow  received  a  letter  from  the  Sec-  to  his  office  and  Mr.  Connor  superintended  the 
retary-General  of  the  Citizen  Commander-in-  work  of  delivering  the  goods,  the  steamship's 
Chief  of  the  Third  Division,  Gen.  Gonima,  ac-  wharves  being  in  the  possession  of  Prestan's 
quainting  him  with  the  fact  that  he,  the  com-  officers  and  men,  numbering  100.  At  6.30  p.  m. 
mander>in-chief,  by  decree  of  the  26th  instant,  Prestan  sent  an  officer  and  two  men  to  Capt. 
had  assumed  the  position  of  civil  and  military  Dow's  office,  saying  that  a  movement  was  go- 
chief  of  the  State,  and  informing  htm  that,  in  ing  on  at  the  "  Galena "  as  if  manning  boats, 
case  the  rebels  should  attempt  to  remove  arms  and  he  was  wanted  at  the  wharf.  In  about 
and  munitions  of  war  from  the  steamers,  the  half  an  hour  some  boats'  crews  from  the  '*  Ga- 
agent  might  ask  protecfion  from  the  American  lena  "  boarded  the  "  Colon  "  on  her  off-shore 
or  French  vessels  of  war  on  the  part  of  Colon,  side,  on  seeing  which  Prestan  retired  from  the 
On  the  80th  the  steamer  '*  Colon  "  arrived  from  wharf,  taking  Capt.  Dow  and  Mr.  Connor  with 
New  York.  She  belonged  to  the  Pacific  Mail  him,  and  confined  them  in  their  former  quar- 
Line,  and  Capt.  Dow  found  a  shipment  of  fifty-  ters  a  few  hours,  March  81,  when  they  were 
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taken  to  the  outposts  of  the  rebel  forces  be-  summarily  closed.  This  is  a  good  example  of 
Tond  Monkey  Hill  and  confined  in  a  cane  hnt.  the  system  of  taxation  resorted  to,  whenever 
Not  more  than  half  an  hoar  had  elapsed  when  the  party  out  of  power  desiree  to  take  roeas- 
tbe  rebels  were  surprised  by  the  Government  nres  to  get  in.  March  80,  Prestan,  with  eighty 
forces,  and  the  prisoners  escaped.  After  trav-  soldiers,  determined  to  resist  the  landing  of 
eling  five  miles  on  foot,  Capt  Dow  reached  American  marines,  and  said  that,  if  any  man- 
the  ^*  Gralena  *'  at  7  ▲.  m.,  and  Mr.  Connor  went  of-war^s  boat  should  attempt  to  land,  he  would 
on  board  the  "  Colon  '^  at  8  a.  m.  of  March  81.  fire  into  the  boat,  but,  if  the  captain  desired  to 
Lieut.  Judd,  showing  signs  of  insanity  upon  come  on  shore,  he  could  do  so  under  a  flag  of 
his  release,  was  sent  home  on  the  *'  Colon  "  to  truce.  On  the  afternoon  of  March  81,  fire 
New  York,  and  was  cared  for  at  the  Nav^  broke  out  in  the  Government  building  on  Boli- 
Hospital.  For  eighteen  months  previous  to  var  Street,  the  entrances  of  which  were  de- 
the  Isthmian  trouble  he  had  been  navigating  fended  by  cannon  behind  barricades.  The 
officer  of  the  *^  Galena."  In  January,  1885,  wind  blew  from  the  north,  and  all  south  of 
there  were  many  indications  that  a  civil  war  this  point  was  destroyed.  The  Pacific  Mail 
was  imminent.  Political  affairs  were  much  dis-  Steamship  wharf  was  saved  by  a  change  in  the 
turbed,  and  there  was  serious  apprehension  wind.  Two  steam  fire-engines  were  destroyed, 
that  the  revolutionists  from  the  coast  might  The  principal  losses  were  suffered  by  the  rail- 
make  a  descent  upon  Colon.  At  the  request  road  and  canal  companies,  and  the  Royal  Mdl 
of  Gen.  Santo  Domingo  Vila,  a  force  of  U.  S.  Company.  The  Boston  Ice  Company  were 
marines  commanded  by  Capt  Clarke  was  landed  heavy  losers.  The  superintendent  of  the  raiJ- 
at  Colon  from  the  American  man-of-war  **  Al-  road  sent  a  messenger  to  Gatun  (the  telegraph 
liance  "  to  guard  the  railroad  and  canal  prop-  wires  beinff  cut),  for  supplies  for  the  ^or  and 
erty  there,  and  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  needy,  and  a  relief-train  with  provisions  was 
transit.  Sefior  Pedro  Prestan  took  peaceful  dispatched,  and  it  was  met  at  Gatun  by  Mr. 
possesion  of  the  city  of  Colon.  On  March  16  Burt,  with  a  guard  of  marines  from  the  *^Ga- 
he  sent  a  notice  to  Mr.  Burt,  Superintendent  lena,"  who  took  the  oar  to  Colon.  Prestan. 
of  the  Panama  Railroad,  announcing  that  he  having  been  defeated  by  the  Colombian  gutfd 
had  been  proclaimed,  by  the  unanimous  voice  under  Col.  Ulloa  and  Sergeant- Major  Brun,  re- 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  civil  and  military  dnced  the  town  to  ashes  and  then  fied.  Men 
chief  of  that  department,  and  had  accepted,  found  in  the  act  of  setting  fires  were  sum- 
He  also  addressea  the  British  consul  at  Colon,  marily  shot  by  the  Colombians.  American 
requesting  that  the  arms  on  board  the  British  employes  gave  notice  that  they  would  leave 
steaoaer  *'  Alene  ^  should  be  delivered.  The  the  Isthmus  unless  the  United  States  Govem- 
arma  had  not  been  landed  in  Cartagena  on  ment  sent  a  sufficient  force  to  afford  proteo- 
accoant  of  Gaitan's  sucoesses.  On  March  19  tion.  When  the  news  reached  the  Navy  De- 
an appeal  was  made  by  the  President  of  the  partment  at  Washington,  the  ^*  Tennessee,"  the 
State,  who  called  a  meeting  of  business  men,  ^*  Alliance,"  and  the  ^*  Swatara,"  were  ordered 
for  fands  to  be  employed  solely  in  maintaining  to  Colon ;  and  the  **  Iroquois."  the  **  Wachu- 
order  on  the  Isthmus.  March  20,  Prestan  be-  sett,"  and  the  '*  Shenandoah,"  to  Panama, 
lieved  he  could  reckon  on  418  men,  abundant  Marines  were  forwarded  by  the  passenger- 
arms^  and  four  cannon.  He  was  now  under-  steamers,  and  three  hundred  mechnnics  went 
stood  to  be  associated  with  Gen.  Aizpuru,  then  down  to  assist  in  building  up  the  ruined  city, 
in  the  city  of  Panama,  and  acting  under  orders  A  large  part  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Sec- 
of  that  commander.  ond  Battalion  of  Marines,  which  arrived  from 
On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pablo  Aroseroena,  New  York  April  16,  occupied  points  of  impor- 
President  of  the  State  of  Panama,  which  toolc  tance  in  and  about  Colon,  ana  the  remainder 
effect  on  the  26th,  Gen.  Gonima  assumed  com-  were  stationed  at  Matachin,  and  at  San  Pablo 
mand  as  civil  and  military  chief,  and  appointed  bridge.  For  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  the 
Gen.  Buenaventura  Correoso  his  secretary-gen-  city  of  Colon,  the  notorious  HavtianGen.  Pan- 
eral.  Prestan^s  next  more  was  to  refuse  to  triselle,  and  his  associate,  Cooooolo,  were  exe- 
forward  the  mails  to  Cartagena  from  Panama  cuted  May  9,  on  a  gallows  built  over  the  rail- 
via  Colon.  On  the  26th,  Gen.  Gonima  issued  road-tracK,  opposite  the  site  of  the  old  cala- 
a  decree,  declaring  that  the  Isthmus  would  re-  boose.  Pautrizelle  laid  the  responsibility  for 
main  neutral  in  the  revolution  now  taking  >  his  crime  on  his  superior  officers.  The  incen- 
place  in  the  interior  of  the  republic,  and  on  diaries  were  arrested  by  Lieut.  Robert  M. 
the  same  day  he  assumed  the  position  of  civil  Doyle,  April  1,  twenty-four  hours  after  their 
and  military  chief  of  the  national  army,  accomplices  had  fied  with  Prestan.  They  were 
March  28,  by  order  of  Prestan,  a  notice  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  condemned  by  the 
posted  on  tlie  door  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Colombian  Government  Gen.  Gonima  was 
freight-room,  to  the  effect  that  a  sale  of  mer-  deposed  and  banished.  Don  Pedro  Prestan 
chandise  belonging  to  Messrs.  Zubieta  and  Pa-  was  captured  at  San  Martin  in  August,  and 
SOS  would  take  place  that  day,  until  the  on  the  11th  arrived  at  Colon  under  guard.  Au- 
ainount  demanded  as  a  forced  loan  should  be  gust  17  a  council  of  war  assembled  on  the  spot 
paid.  The  auction-sale  began,  but  some  satis-  where  the  city  once  stood,  to  decide  the  fate  of 
factory  arrangement  having  been  made,  it  was  the  principal  agent  in  its  destruction.    At  7.80 
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p.if.,  on  tbe  evening  of  tbe  same  day,  Prestan's  and  interesting  one  on  the  charaoteristic  onrvea 

death-warrant  was  signed,  and  at  midday  of  of  composition.    Using  the  numbers  of  letters 

the  18th  be  was  executed.    On  account  of  the  in  words  as  abscissae,  and  the  frequency  of  oo- 

political  disturbances,  an  additional  tax   was  currence  of  words  of  each  length  as  onlinates, 

levied  upon  the  merchants,  making  a  double  he  constructed  curves  from  different  authors* 

contribution  for  the  year.                 works.    From  10,000  words  a  regular  curve 

18S0CIATI01I8  FOB  THE  ADTlHCiaKHT  OF  could  be  obtained.  Mrs.  Nnttall  Pinart  spoke 
SClEMCEt  Aaerksiii — The  thirty-fifth  annual  of  Mexican  inscriptions,  and  created  much  in- 
meeting  began  Aug.  18,  1886,  at  10  A.  il,  in  terest  by  her  treatment  of  the  subject  from  a 
the  hall  of  the  High-School  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  phonetic  standpoint 

The  chair  was  resigned  by  Prof.  H.  A.  New-  The  Biological  Section  was  addressed  by  its 
ton,  former  President,  to  Prof.  Morse,  of  Sa-  vice-president,  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  of  Boston, 
lem,  Mass.,  the  President-elect.  The  following  on  "  What  is  Nerve-Foroe?"  It  is  not  elec- 
ts the  list  of  officers  for  the  meeting :  President,  trical,  as  it  is  too  slow  in  transmission,  and 
Edward  S.  Morse,  Salem,  Mass.  Vice-Presi-  the  nerves  are  not  insulated.  The  chemical 
dents  of  Sections:  Section  A.  Mathematics  and  and  the  kineotic  theories  were  spoken  of,  and 
Astronomy,  J.  W.  Qibbs,  New  Haven,  Conn. —  the  latter  was  favored. 

B.  Physics,  C.  F.  Brackett,  Princeton,  N.  J. —  In  the  GkK>logioal  Section  the  interest  oen- 

C.  Chemistry,  H.  W.Wiley,  Washington,  D.C.  tered  in  the  excursions  to  and  papers  on  the 
— D.  Mechanical  Science,  O.  Chanute,  Kansas  Niagara  gorge.  The  conclusions  reached  in 
City,  Ma — ^E.  Geology  and  G^graphy,  T.  C.  one  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Woodward,  amount  in 
Chamberlain,  Washington,  D.  C. — ^F.  Biology,  general  to  this:  that  the  gorge  was  due  to  the 
H.  C.  Bowditch,  Boston,  Mass. — H.  Anthro-  action  of  the  falls  for  about  7,000  years,  and 
polo^,  Horatio  Hale,  Clinton,  Can.— L  Eco-  that  its  rate  of  recession  avera^  about  2^ 
nomic  Science  and  Statistics,  Joseph  Cum-  feet  per  annum.  Mr.  A.  A.  Julian  read  a  pa- 
mings,  Evanston,  111.  per  on  ^^  The  Examination  of  Building-Stones 

The  meeting  was  attended  bv  443  members^  for  Absorption,  Freezing,  and  Fire."    Papers 

and  142  new  members  were  elected;  268  pa-  were  also  read  by  Dr.  Newberry,  Prof.  Clay- 

pers  were  read  in  the  different  sections.    Sev-  pole,  and  others. 

eral  excarsions  were  provided  for  by  the  local  In  the  Chemical  Section  a  committee  from 

committee.    The  Botanical  and  Entomological  the  Washington  Chemical  Society,  consisting 

Clubs  ofthe  Association  also  held  meetings  dur-  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  W.  H.  Seaman,  and  C.  H. 

ing  the  convention.  White,  suggested  the  adoption  of  a  nniform 

Prof.  C.  F.  Brackett,  of  Princeton  College,  scheme  for  presenting  the  results  of  water- 

Yice-President  of  the  Phyncal  Section,  spoke  analysis.    No  final  action  was  taken,  the  sub- 

of  the  seat  of  electromotive  force  in  the  voltaic  iect  being  referred  to  a  special  committee, 

cell.     The  question  whether  the  current  was  Miss  Helen  S.  de  S.  Abbott  read  a  paper  on 

due  to  chemical  changes,  or  to  contact  of  dis-  *'  The  Proximate  Composition  of  a  Honduras 

similar  substances,  was  considered,  but  no  sat-  Bark,  Chichipati.'*    In  it  she  found  a  new  col- 

isfactory  conclusion  was  reached.  oring^matter,  which  she  named  ehiehipatitu 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Mechanical  Science  Prof.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  presented  a  report 

Section,  O.  Chanute,  Esq.,  of  Kansas'City,  de-  on  *^  Indexing  Chemical  Literature."    Mr.  C. 

voted  his  address  to  the  progress  of  meohani-  F.  Mayberry  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Products 

cal  science.    He  alluded  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  Cowles  Smelting-Fumace."    One  of  its 

of  the  steam-engine  from  the  time  of  Hiero  to  products,  an  alloy  of  10  per  cent,  aluminium 

the  days  of  Watt,  and  to  the  latter^s  improve-  and  90  per  cent  iron,  is  used  in  making  "  mitis 

ments,  that  made  it  nearly  twelve  times  as  castings,"  as  a  vehicle  for  adding  a  small  per- 

economical.    He  traced  Watt's  success  to  his  in-  centage  of  aluminium  to  iron.    Another  com- 

tercourse  with  scientific  men  in  Glasgow  Uni-  pound,  of  silicon,  aluminium,  and  copper,  was 

versity.    He  also  traced  the  rapid  development  aescribed,  resinous  in  color,  and  decomposing 

of  the  artificial  ice  industry,  in  a  practical  sense,  water  at  100^     Prof .  V.  C.  Vaughan  spoke 

all  included  in  the  past  sixteen  years.  of  tyrotoxicon,  the  poisonous  substance  some- 

The  vice-president's  address  in  the  Anthro-  times  present  in  cheese,  and  perhaps  also  in 

pological  Section  was  given  by  Horatio  Hale,  ice-cream. 

*^  On  the  Origin  of  Language  and  Antiquity  of .  In  the  Physical  Section,  Pro!  John  A.  Bra- 
Speaking  Man."  It  was  bamd  on  the  language-  shear  described  an  apparatus  for  making  the 
making  instincts  of  children,  instances  being  sides  of  glass  plates  parallel — the  gravity  paral- 
given  of  children's  languages,  new  and  peculiar  lelometer.  The  two  surfaces  of  a  plate  about 
to  the  two  individuals  using  them.  From  the  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  could  be  made 
structure  of  ancient  sknlls-an  attempt  was  made  so  parallel  that,  if  extended,  they  would  not 
to  prove  that  language  was  a  recent  and  in-  come  together  for  five  mUes.  Prof.  W.  A. 
tegral  acquisition  by  man,  and  tbe  theory  was  Rogers  described  a  combined  yard  and  meter, 
broached  that  it  came  at  once  perfect  and  ready  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Standards  of 
for  use.  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  of  Philadel-  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  The  last  deter- 
pbia,  read  a  PAper  on  the  Maya  and  Mexican  mination  of  the  meter  was  given  as  89*37012 
dialects.    Mr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  read  a  curious  inches.    Profl  J.  N.  Sanborn  read  an  interest- 
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iog  paper  on  the  relation  of  dew  to  soil-moist-  aooietj  is  to  be  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  ool- 

are.    tie  maintained  that  dew,  as  a  rule,  did  onj.    The  work  done  is  to  be  reported  at  tlie 

not  prevent  the  drying  of  soil;  that  it  kept  regolar  1888  meeting  in  Bath, 

drying  daring  heavy  dews.     The  subject  of  Lord    Baleiffh,  the  retirmg  president,  re- 

**  Dew  Formation  ^'  was  further  treated  by  signed   the   obair   to    Sir  William   Dawson, 

Major  H.  £.  Alvord.     Prof.  T.  0.  Mendenhall  Principal  and  Yioe-Chancellor  of  McGiU  Uni- 

spoke  on  ^^  Electrical  Thermometry."  versity,  Montreal,  whose    inaugural    address 

The  titles  of  a  few  other  papers  fullow :  ^*  On  began  with  a  tribute  to  the  great  advance  in 

Devonian  and  Carboniferous  Fishes,'^  and  "  On  English  scientific  teaching,  the  Mason  College 

the  Cretaceous  Flora  of  North  America,"  J.  S.  founded  in  Birmingham  by  one  of  her  manu- 

Newberry;  *^  Fossils  from  the  Taconic,"  J.  D.  facturers,  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  being  particularly 

Dana;  **Memorandaof  aBevisionof  theNorth  instanced.    His  guarded  allusion  to  the  Dar- 

Amerioan  Violets,"  Asa  Qray ;  **  Work  of  the  winian  theory  was  interesting  as  one  of  the 

United  States  Denartment  of  Agriculture  in  prominent  expressions  concerning  it  given  at 

Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,"  and  this  meeting.    He  expressed  doubts  as  to  its 

«*  Do  any  of  Our  North  American  Bats  migrate  ?  satisfactory  elucidation  of  proof.    The  body  of 

Evidence  in  the  AfSrmative,"  C.  Hart  Merriam ;  the  address  was  devoted  to  the  geology  of  the 

**  A  Trilobite  Track  illustrating  the  Mode  of  North  Atlantic,  based  on  the  prevalent  concep- 

Progression  of  the  Trilobite,"  N.  S.  Binsaeberg ;  tion  of  the  earth's  constitution  as  comprising  a 

*^  Synopsis  of  North  American  Pines  based  on  solid  nucleus,  covered  by  a  plastic  envelope. 

Leaf  Anatomy,"  John  M.  Coulter  and  J.  N.  and  that  by  the  crust  on  which  we  live.    The 

Bose ;  **  On  Gfold  and  Silver  Ornaments  from  plastic  envelope  he  held  to  be  in  a  state  of  hy- 

Florida "  and  '^  Gold  Omamenti^  from   the  dro-thermic  fusion.    Many  of  his  conclusions 

United  States  of  Colombia,"  G^rge  F.  Kuns.  were  seriously  modified  by  the  deductions  ne- 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  cessarily  following  on  the  Charleston  earth- 
next  meeting :  President,  S.  P.  Langley,  of  quake.  The  day  after  his  address,  when  the 
Allegheny,  Pa. ;  Vice  -  Presidents,  A.  Mathe-  news  had  reached  England,  Prof.  Dawson  him- 
matics  and  Astronomy,  WUliamFerreL  of  Wash-  self  published  the  statement, 
ington,  D.  C. ;  B.  Physics,  William  A.  Antho-  In  Section  A,  devoted  to  mathematical  and 
ny,  of  Ithaca,  N.  T. ;  C.  Chemistry,  Albert  B.  physical  science,  the  president's  address  was 
Presoott,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  D.  Mechani-  delivered  by  Prof.  6.  H.  Darwin,  **  On  Esti- 
cal  Science  and  Engineering,  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  mations  of  Geologic  Time."  An  interesting 
of  Drifton,  Pa. ;  E.  G^logy  and  Geognmby,  synopsis  of  the  different  bases  for  its  calcnia* 
G.  E.  Gilbert,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  F.  &ol-  tion  was  given.  The  erosion  of  a  river*bed  in 
ogy,  W.  G.  Farlow,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  H.  rock  went  on  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  from 
Anthropology,  D.  G.  Brinton,  of  Media,  Pa. ;  1,000  to  7,000  years.  The  antiouity  of  life  on 
I.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  Henry  E.  the  earth,  he  said,  might  be  placed  between 
Alvord,  of  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Permanent  Score-  thirty-six  and  ninety-eight  million  years.  Mr. 
tary,  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Croll's  astronomical  determinations  of  epochs, 
General  Secretary,  W.  H.  Pettee,  of  Ann  Ar-  and  Sir  James  Thomson's  atmospheric  cur- 
bor,  Mich. ;  Assistant-General  Secretary,  J.  0.  rent  determinations,  were  next  considered. 
Arthur,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Secretaries  of  the  Sir  Williiim  Thompson's  three  methods  of  ar- 
Sections :  A.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  riving  at  these  factors,  by  applying  the  laws 
Henry  M.  Paul,  of  Washington,  D.  0. ;  B.  Phys-  of  energy,  were  commended,  but  only  as  at- 
ios,  0.  Leo  Mees,  of  Athens,  O. ;  C.  Chem-  tempts,  not  as  definite  successes.  The  first 
istry,,  0.  F.  Mayberry,  of  Cleveland,  O. ;  D.  one,  based  on  tidal  friction,  bringing  about  a 
Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering,  George  retardation  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  second 
M.  Bond,  of  Hartford^  Conn. ;  E.  Geology  and  on  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth,  and  the 
Geography,  T.  B.  Oomstock,  of  Champaign,  third  on  the  loss  of  radiant  energy  of  the  sun, 
HL  :  F.  Biology,  J.  Henry  Oomstock,  of  Itha-  comprise  the  three.  The  first  conclusion  ar- 
ea, N.  T. ;  H.  Anthropology,  F.  W.  Langdon,  rived  at  was  that  there  was  no  certainty  on 
of  Cincinnati,  O. ;  I.  Economic  Science  and  the  subject 

Statistics,  W.  B.  Laxenby,  of  Columbus,  O. ;  The  president's  address  in  Section  B,  devoted 

Treasurer,  William  Lilly,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  to  chemistry,  was  delivered  by  Prof.  William 

Brillih.— The  fifty-sixth  annnal  meeting  of  Crookes,  on  ''  The  Genesis  of  Chemical  Ele- 

the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  ments."    He  began  by  citing  the  many  eminent 

Science  was  held  at  Birmingham,  EngUnd.  authorities  who  had  hoped  for  the  reduction 

The  attendance  was  2,500.    The  new  public  of  all  elements  to  one.    He  compared  the  ele- 

bnildings  of  Birmingham  and  its  leading  club-  ments  in  their  distribution  to  the  members  of 

hooses  were  thrown  open  to  the  memb<^    It  the  animal  kingdomi  the  rarer  ones  to  the  rare 

was  the  fourth  Birmingham  meeting.  The  next  animals  as  to  the  mimotremata^  and  hence  drew 

place  for  assembling  is  Manchestei,  on  Aug.  a  plea  for  the  evolution  of  the  elements.    He 

81,  1887.    A  subsidiary  meeting  of  the  Asso-  suggested  the  word  protyle  {fcftttrw^firtt^  and 

dation  is  to  be  held  in  Sydney,  New  South  6>^.  Huff)  for  the  prunal  element  It  compares 

Wales,  in  January,  1888,  to  which  a  deputation  with  the  protoplasm  of  biology.    Prof.  Emer- 

of  forty  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  son  Beynolds's  ingenious  diagram,  elucidating 
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Meiidelejeff*8  law,  was  oommended,  and  ased  race  tendenoies  were  oonsidered,  as  that  of  th 

for  the  advaDcement  of  the  speaker's  ideas.  English  to  misplace  the  aspirate.    A  more  un 

The  president's  address  in  Section  C,  devoted  versal  study  of  practical  anthropology  was  Una 

to  geology,  was  giren  by  Prof.  T.  J.  Bonney  on  ly  recommended. 

**  Toe  Application  of  Microscopic  Analysis  to  Among  the  many  nnmeroas  reports  of  con 

Geology.  *^  It  was  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  mittees,  those  '^  On  Fossil  Plants  in  the  Tertiar 

the  physical  or  mechanical  changes  in  particles  and  Secondary  Beds  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

of  agglomerated  rocks  could  be  determined  by  '*  On  the  Caves  of  North  Wales,'*  and  ^^  On  tli 

the  microscope.    In  qnartzites  and  sandstones  Depth  of  Frozen  Soil/'  may  be  particularly  a 

the  attrition  received  by  the  grains  before  ag-  Inded  to.    Grants  aggregating  £1,300  wei 

glomeration  could  thus  be  studied,  illustrating  made  to  the  committees  for  work  in  tiie  ensi 

their  origin,  the  wind  and  water  action  to  ing  year. 

which  they  had  been  subjected,  the  distance  iSrBOIIOHlCiL  PIOCKEBS  IND  FHEHOVEBfj 

traveled,  etc.    The  rocks  of  England  were  con-  The  progress  in  astronomy,  both  theoretic! 

sidered  from  this  standpoint,  and  deductions  and   observational,  during   the   past   tweh 

made  in  conclusion  as  to  points  in  their  physi-  months,  appears  to  have  been  equal  to  that  < 

cal  geology.  any  recent  year. 

The  president's  address  in  Section  D,  de-  The  Salar  ftnllax* — ^The  determination  of  tl 

voted  to  biology,  was  given  by  Prof.  William  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  the  late  astron< 

Carruthers  on  "The  Relation  of  Existing  Vege-  mer  royal  pronounced  the  grandest  problei 

tation  to  Past  Flora."    The  material  could  not  of  astronomy.    It  was  formerly  supposed  thi 

be  found  in  herbariums,  as  the  oldest  in  exist-  the  transits  of  Venus  furnished  the  most  trus 

ence  only  dated  back  to  1646.    But  specimens  worthy  data ;  but  the  results  of  four  transii 

from  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt  collected  and  pre-  have  been  very  discordant,  aud  as  another  wi 

pared  by  Dr.  Scbweinfurth  had  given  the  finest  not  occur  until  after  the  Lapse  of  one  hundrc 

material  for  this  work.    He  had  found  in  the  and  eighteen  years,  astronomers  have  tume 

wreaths  and  floral  decorations  of  mummies  their  attention  to  other,  and,  it  may  be,  mo] 

samples  that,  treated  with  hot  water,  could  be  exact  processes.    The  determination  of  the  v< 

perfectly  mounted,  in  some  cases  giymg  the  locity  of  light  gives,  perhaps,  the  most  acci 

color  of  the  original.    These  were  supplement-  rate  value  of  the  sun's  distance  of  any  thi 

ed  by  specimens  from  American  mounds  and  have  been  tried,  and,  as  between  that  an 

Swiss  lake-dwelliags,  aad  showed  no  difference  other  methods,  there  is  happily  a  close  agre^ 

of  any  moment  from  existing  vegetation.   Even  ment,   which  lends    an  aaditional  assuran< 

seeds  of  weeds  that  to-day  annoyed  cultivators  that,  within  narrow  limits  of  error,  the  soli 

were  found  mixed  with  wheat  and  flax-seed  distance  is  known.    Adopting  20*492''  as  tl 

from  these  sources.    Hence  the  conclusion  was  constant  of  aberration,  Prof.  Newcomb  mak< 

drawn  that  species  must  be  dealt  with  as  fixed  the  velocity  of  light  in  vaeuo  299,860  kilom< 

quantities.    The  conclusion  was  in  the  line  of  tres  (=  186,880  miles)  a  second.    Taking  tl 

rrof.  Dawson's  argument.  earth's  equatorial  radius  as  8,968*296  mile 

Section  E,  devoted  to  geology,  was  presided  gives  the  solar  parallax  the  value  of  8*794,  as 

over  by  Mfg. -Gen.  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  who  in  the  sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  i 

his  address  made  a  plea  for  the  more  thorough  round  numbers,  98,000,000  miles,  which  is  tl 

teaching  of  this  science  in  the  schools.  base-line  for  all  celestial  measurements  exce] 

In  Section  G,  devoted  to  mechanical  science,  those  relating  to  t^e  moon.    The  ofllcial  soh 

Sir  James  N.  Douglass  delivered  the  president's  parallax  adopted  in  England,  is  8*848'',  heir 

address,  on   lighthouses.     Some    mteresting  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  all  the  observi 

dates  were  first  given,  and  experiments  with  tions  of  the  transit  of  Venus  of  1874.    Bt 

different  lenses  aud  lights,  and  the  system  of  from  Dr.  Gill's  observations  of  Mars,  and  < 

Shotometry,  were  described.    The  conclusions  some  of    the   asteroids  at  their  oppositioi 

efinitely  reached  by  the  highest  authorities,  while  in  perihelion,  this  parallax  is  too  large 

and  that  might  be  considered  settled,  were  that  and  he  strenuously  contends  for  one  small< 

for  ordinary  purposes  mineral  oil  was  roost  and  more  nearly  conformable  to  that  obtainc 

suitable  and    economical,  and   for  headland  by  Prof.  Newcomb.     This   corrected    vale 

lights  electricity  was  best.  somewhat  reduces  the  supposed  solar  diam< 

The  president's  address  in  Section  H,  de-  ter,  making  a  second  of  arc  on  the  sun  almoi 

voted  to  anthropology,  was  delivered  by  Sir  exactly  450  miles  instead  of  460,  as  resulte 

George  Campbell.    He  advocated  a  more  popu-  from  the  old  assumed  distance  of  95,000,OC 

lar  study  of  the  science,  claiming  that  popular  miles.    It  also  diminishes  the  computed  dii 

data  were  the  best,  and  were  superior  to  era-  tance  of  all  the  stars,  and  the  magnitudes  an 

niology  and  the  more  abstruse  methods.   In-  distances  of  all  the  planets  from  the  sun,  an 

dia  was  mentioned  as  a  field  for  the  study,  of  the  satellites  (except  our  own),  from  the: 

The  good  to  be  done  in  elevating  the  race  of  primaries. 

man  by  scientific  intermingling  of  different  The  Sou — ^In  all  ages,  the  cause  of  the  sun 

races  was  spoken  of,  we  having  no  reason  to  heat,  light,  and  actinism,  as  well  as  of  his  spot 

believe  that  man  has  made  any  advance  in  the  has  been  a  fruitful  theme  for  the  study  < 

past  4,000  or  5,000  years.    Some  of  the  general  physicists.     But  few  theories  to  account  f c 
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tbem  that  met  with  c^neral  acceptance  have,  talitj,  he  reobeerved  them  with  the  Bpectro- 
uitil  recently,  been  promnlffated.    For  several  scope,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that,  seen 
years  past.  Prof.  8.  r.  Langley,  director  of  the  under  these  two  different  conditions,  and  by 
observatory  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  has  been  as-  such   different  methods,  they  were  not  the 
siduonsly  engaged  in  the  study  of  solar  phys-  same.   Henoe  we  conclude  that  a  spectroscopic 
ics,  and,  with  a  new  and  ingenious  instrument  observation  of  an  uneclipsed  sun  reveals  only 
of  his  own  invention,  called  a  bolometer,  has  a  part  of  what  is  seen  with  a  telescope  during 
contributed  to  science  many  valuable  facts,  an  eclipse.    This  is  an  important  aadition  to 
some  of  which  entirely  controvert  theories  our  knowledge  of  these  enormous  clouds  that 
that  were  considered  invulnerable   The  results  are  seen  during  all  eclipses  floating  in  the 
of  his  investigations  have  lately  been  published  son's  atmosphere,  sometimes  to  a  height  almost 
in  vol.  XV  of  the  '^United  States  Si^al-Serv-  eaualing  the  moon*s  distance  from  the  earth, 
ice  Reports."    From  observations  at  the  Al-  Abont  twenty  photographs  of  the  corona  were 
leghenv  Observatory,  and  on  Monnt  Whitney,  secured^  on  five  of  which  the  chromosphere  is 
he  made  the  solar  constant  2*84  calories,  which  depicted.    The  famous  line  1474  was  seen  two 
heretofore    was  considered    much   less.     In  minutes  before  totality.    At  the  close  of  last 
1878,  from  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  during  year's  report,  on  ^^  Astronomical  Progress  and 
the  total  eclipse  of  that  year,  he  investigated  Phenomena,"  no  news  bad  been  received  from 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  proved  that  the  rays  the  observing  parties  that  went  to  New  Zea- 
of  the  ^*  great  group  A  "  were  double.    He  has  land  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  Sept.  9, 
shown,  also,  by  the  bolometer,  that  the  sun's  1885.    From  published  reports  it  does  not  ap- 
heat  has  been  underestimated  by  60  per  cent,  pear  that  that  eclipse  added  much  to  what 
This  wonderfully  delicate  and  sensitive  instm-  was  already  known.    The  serrated  appearance 
ment  has  enabled  him  to  measure  with  precis-  of  the  corona  was,  as  in  other  eclipses,  a  dis- 
ion  the  undulations  of  long  wave-lengths  be-  tinctive  feature  and  easily  observable.    Shortly 
loir  the  visible  red,  to  the  extent  of  forty  times  before  totality  the  rare  phenomeuon  of  the 
as  great  as  was  known  to  other  solar  physi-  projection  of  the  moon's  contour  on  the  back- 
cists;   and  it  promises,  in  his  hands,  to  add  ground  of  the  bright  corona  was  seen, 
much  more  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sun  and  HakedpEye  TIew  tf  Ike  Csnhl— Mr.  Fordhav- 
his  immediate  surroundings.  ing  made  the  improbable  statement  that  the 
UlpssSi — In  the  year  1886  there  were  two  sun's  corona  could,  in  a  clear  sky,  and  without 
eclipses ;  and,  as  is  always  the  case  under  such  an  eclipse,  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  top  of 
circumstances,  both  were  of  the  sun.     The  a  high  mountain  with  the  naked  eye,  Sig.  F. 
first,  occurring  on  March  0,  was  annular,  and,  Tecohini,  successor  of  Secchi,  at  the  observa- 
except  across  the  southern  portion  of  Mexico,  tory  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  has  published  a 
its  annnlar  phase  was  in  a  path  wholly  oceanic  confirmation  of  the  « strange   announcement 
No  effort  was  made  by  astronomers  to  observe  From  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  on  two  differ- 
it,  as  sach  edipses  are  nearly  barren  of  valu-  ent  days,  he  observed  the  phenomenon,  which 
able  results.    Now,  however,  in  view  of  the  presented  the  appearance  of  a  white  ring,  sur- 
fiiot  that  Dr.  Huggins  is  quite  certain  of  his  rounded  by   a  splendid   copper-red  corona, 
success  in  photographing  the  solar  corona  in  Probably  the  spectacle  witnessed  by  both  ob- 
presenoe  of  an  uneclipsed  sun,  and  that  he  servers  was  *^  Bishop's  ring,"  a  supposed  ac- 
wonld  be  doubly  assured  were  he  permitted  to  companiment  of  the  recent  sky-glow  which,  at 
try  his  experiment  when  all  but  its  circumfer-  the  time,  was  visible  even  from  the  surface  of 
ential  portion  was  hidden  by  the  moon,  future  the  earUi. 

eclipses  of  this  character  must  haire  a  value  of  8o-fi^sli  and  tte  Weatter. — ^The  influence  of 

their  own.    The  second  eclipse,  which  took  the  spots  on  the  solar  surface  upon  the  weather 

place  on  Aug.  28  and  29,  was  total,  and,  in  re-  of  our  planet  still  continues  to  agitate  the  pop- 

speot  to  duration  of  totality^  was  one  of  the  ular  mind.    Ever  since  the  invention  of  the 

most  remarkable  of  modem  times,  though,  nn-  thermometer  it  has  been  proved  that  the  an- 

fortonately,  like  its  predecessor,  its  path  of  to-  nnal  amount  of  heat  that  the  earth  as  a  whole 

tal  eclipse,  except  near  the  beginning  and  end-  receives  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  that  it  is 

ing,  was  entirely  on  the  ocean.    The  iiJand  of  undeviatingly  the  same  through  the  periods  of 

Grenada,  in  the  Oaribbean  Sea,  and  one  or  two  sun-spot  maxima   and  minima.    Jelenck,  of 

other  small  islands  adjacent,  were  the  only  Prague,  has  tabulated  all  the  observations  he 

places  in  this  hemisphere  for  observing  it  to  could  collect  in  Germany,  extending  over  one 

advantage.    No  efforts  were  made  by  Ameri-  hundred  years,  snd  after  a  complete  discussion 

can  astronomers  to  secure  observations  of  this  of  them  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 

rare  phenomenon,  though  the  islands  were  oo-  is  no  correspondence  whatever  between  sun- 

onpied  by  several  parties  ft'om  Europe.    At  spots  and  the  weather.    Some  enthusiasts  have 

most  of  tiiese  stations  the  sky  was  dear,  and  even  gone  so  far  as  to  connect  these  spots  with 

important  results  were  achieved,  a  brief  sum-  cyclones,  rainfslls,  financial  crises,  epidemics, 

mary  of  which  is  subjoined,  though,  being  un-  the  price  of  grain,  etc  This,  though  fine  theo- 

offlcial,  it  may  require  modification.     Prof,  rizing,  is  not  science. 

Tecohini,  during  totality,  observed  the  promi-  Matr  Plaili  «  AitsrsMii — Since  vol.  x  of  the 

nenoes  with  a  6-inch  telescope     After  to-  *'  Annual  Oydopndia "  went  to  press,  fourteen 
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of  these  bodies  have  been  discovered.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  list,  with  their  numbers,  the 
dates  of  their  discovery,  and  the  names  of  their 
discoverers.  Noa  249  and  250  belong  to  last 
year's  list,  bat  were  then  unnamed : 


Ko. 

K— 

STbCWtWa 

!>...•#  4I«my. 

#49 

ILfA 

S;o 

BettfiiA 

»i;;;:; 

Sophia 

PaUM 

Oet4,198B. 

fi&2 

Paliaa 

Oct  87, 188B. 

SOS 

MathUdft 

Paaae 

Not.  12, 168B. 

IM 

PiliM 

Mareh  81, 1888. 

205 

Oppavi* 

Uniuunad. 

Paliaa 

March  81, 1886L 

»« 

PaHaa 

April  8, 188S. 

«6T 

SilMla. 

Paaaa 

April  0, 1888. 
Ma7  4,1888. 
Jniie8a,1888. 

SfiS 

Tyclia    

Abetheta 

Lather..... 

S5e 

Fetera 

960 

HnbOTta 

PaUaa 

Oot8.1886L 

Ml 

Unnamed 

Fecera 

Got.  81, 1688b 

86S 

Unnamed 

Pallia 

Not.  8, 1888. 

9d8 

Unnamed 

PaHaa 

Hot.  8, 1888. 
Deo.  Si,  1888. 

M4..... 

Unnamed 

PeCera 

CmmIbi — ^The  following-named  comets  have 
been  discovered  since  tiie  last  report.  They 
are  enumerated,  as  all  comets  shonld  be,  in  the 
order  of  their  discovery,  thus  saving  much 
confusion  and  alteration  of  numbers. 


Vuut  of  dlHovvnr.  DBto  at  ikeormj» 

Falny l>ee.l,18S5. 

Barnard DeQ.8il8S5b 

Brooka Dea  88,1880. 

Brooka(l) April  87, 1S88. 

Brooka  (8) Kay  L 1888. 

Brooka  (a) May  88,1888. 

Wlonecke'a  perlodle,  by  Flnlay. Aog:  li,  1986, 

Flnky Sept.  88, 1888. 

Barnard Oct  4,1881 

The  first  two  were  remarkable  in  respect  to 
the  brilliancy  to  be  attained  about  the  time  of 
perihelion  passage,  but,  tlnfortunately,  both  at 
that  time  were  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  seen 
with  difficulty,  notwithstanding  their  intrinsic 
brightness.  According  to  the  ephemeris  of 
Dr.  S.  Oppenheim,  the  theoretical  brightness 
of  Fabry's  comet  on  May  1,  1886,  was  461,  its 
brightness  at  discovery  being  taken  as  unity, 
and  that  of  Barnard's  871.  The  prediction 
that  the  world  was  to  be  treated  to  the  un- 
heard-of spectacle  of  two  comets  simultane- 
ously visible,  which  in  splendor  would  prob- 
ably surpass  any  seen  in  recent  times,  aroused 
great  curiosity,  which  was  followed  by  disap- 
pointment correspondingly  great  at  the  failure 
of  its  accomplishment.  It  is  not  always  that 
comets  appear  as  bright  as  theory  demands, 
and,  owing  to  the  position  relative  to  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  they  sometimes  are  not  seen  at 
all,  even  with  the  telescope.  For  a  like  reason, 
a  comet  that  has  for  its  period  a  mixed  num- 
ber of  years,  as  five  and  a  half,  six  and  a  half, 
etc.,  can  ordinarily  be  seen  only  at  alternate 
apparitions.  As  a  late  instance,  Swift's  peri- 
odic comet  of  1880,  whone  period  is  about  five 
and  a  half  years,  was  seen  in  1869,  but  escaped 
detection  at  its  approach  to  perihelion  in  1874^ 
and  also  in  1886.  In  1891  it  will  be  on  the 
same  side  of  the  sun  as  the  earth,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  in  the  best  position  possible  for 
observation  and  early  detection.  At  its  peri- 
helion passage  in  May,  1886,  its  theoretical 


brightness  was  only  0086,  that  of  1880  equal 
to  unity. 

'Winnecke's  periodic  comet  was  detected  by 
Finlay  at.  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  Aug.  19, 
1886.  This  comet  was  first  seen  by  Pons  on 
June  12,  1819,  and  not  again  observed  until 
rediscovered  by  Winnecke  on  March  8, 1858. 
At  its  next  return  it  again  escaped  detection, 
but  was  refound  by  winnecke  in  1869.  In 
1876  it  again  eluded  observation.  This  is  its 
fifth  observed  return.  Its  periodic  time  is  5*64 
years,  subject  to  some  variation  by  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Jupiter.  It  is  now  visible  in  the  even- 
ing sky,  low  in  the  south,  as  a  very  faint  nebu- 
lous object. 

In  the  last  volume,  the  number  of  periodic 
comets  was  given  as  sixteen,  counting  Biela^s 
lost  divided  comet  as  two.  The  later  discov- 
eries increase  this  number  to  eighteen,  viz., 
Brooks's  third  and  Finlay'a,  which  is  a  return 
of  De  Vico^s  lost  comet  of  1844  (?).  Of  course, 
Brooks's  comet  has  not  been  seen  to  return  to 
perihelion;  but  there  is  among  astronomers 
such  a  close  agreement  in  regard  not  only  to 
periodicity,  but  also  to  its  length  of  period^ 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Barnard's,  Wolfs,  and 
Denning's  comets.  The  following  are  the  el- 
liptic elements  of  Brooks's  periodic  comet,  by 
Dr.  S.  Oppenheim : 

TlineofperiheUonpaaaage  =T Jane,  8.810856  (Ber- 
lin mean  time). 
Dlatance  from  node  to  perihelion  s  »  —  O  176*  fifr  18*8". 

Longltadeofnode  =  0 WSfUr'. 

Indbatton  s  <. 18' 88' 48-0". 

Logarithm  of  periheUon  diatanoe  =  (f. 0*1888fi7 

Logarithm  of  eooentricity  =  e 9*686988 

Logarithm  of  mean  diatanoe  s« ;..  0-687824 

Feriod 9-05  years. 

Motion  direct  s  •»- 

The  elements  of  Finlay's  comet,  by  Dr.  A. 
Erneger,  are : 

T  s  ..  1886,  Not.,  98-884427  Berlin  mean  time. 
w^a=  ..  816*  4' 15-7". 
Lon.Oa  ..  fiS*  11' 48-4^'. 

4=  ..  8*  68' 94-6" 
Log.  a  =  ..  0.11116 

Feriod Hyeara. 

Motion  -h 

Prof.  Boss,  who  first  suggested  the  identity 
of  Finlay^s  comet  with  De  Yico's,  has  com- 
puted for  it  another  set  of  elements,  making 
its  period  4-82  years.  If  this  be  connrmed,  it 
becomes,  except  Encke's,  the  diortest  period 
comet  known. 

During  1885,  seven  comets,  including  one 
periodic  (Tattle's)  were  seen  and  carefally 
observed;  while  one,  a  well-known  periodic 
(Tempel's,  1867,  II)  was  not  found.  It  was  a 
fiunt  object,  and  unfavorably  situated  for  ob- 
servation. It  has  a  period  of  almost  exactly 
six  years.  Thus  far  in  1866  (Dec.  5)  six  have 
been  discovered,  including  one  periodic  (Win- 
necke's),  while  another  periodic  (Swift's)  has 
eladed  search.  For  the  past  two  years  the 
number  has  been  above  the  yearly  average. 
The  greatest  narober  ever  seen  in  any  (»len<Ur 
year  is  eight,  and  that  only  three  times,  viz., 
in  1846,  1858,  and  1881.    Olbers's  comet  of 
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1815,  expected  now  at  any  time,  fa  the  most  entire  claster  is  situated  in  one  vast  nebnla. 

interesting  ofthose  unverified  by  return.  When  Hyperion,  the  lastnlisoovered  and  the  faintest 

it  appears— and  it  may  be  delayed  until  1887 —  satellite  of  Satarn,  and  the  satellite  of  Nep- 

it  will  add  another  to  the  list  of  known  peri-  tune  in  any  part  of  its  orbit  presented  to  usw 

odics,  and   increase  to  three  the  number  of  aire  somewhat  easy  subjects  for  die  celestial 

those  of   long -period,  vis.,  Halley's,  Pons-  ph(»tographen  The  Henry  brothers  have  given 

Brooks^s,  and  Oloeni^s,  the  average  period  of  to  the  Paris  Academy  a  single  plate,  of  an 

the  three  being  about  78  years  ±.    The  next  hour^s  exposure  with  their  18-inch  reflector, 

shorter  is  Tuttle's,  of  IB)  years,  and  the  short-  on  which  may  be  counted  five  thousand  stars 

est  of  all  is  Encke's  of  8*8  years.  between  the  sixth  and  fifteenth  magnitudes. 

Ceteitlal  Phatignphy. — ^The  interest  attaching  The  plate  embraces  2*"  16'  in  right  ascension, 
to  this  subject,  which  has  had  a  triid  long  and  8**  in  declination  of  a  region  near  the  Milky 
enough  to  establish  its  merits,  is  unabated.  Way,  which  is  rich  in  stars.  Mr.  Roberts  has 
Since  the  great  and  unexpected  success  of  the  succeeded  in  greatly  reducing  the  time  of  ex- 
brothers  Henry,  in  photographing  stars  and  posnre,  having  photographed  with  his  20-inoh 
nebulsB  invisible  with  the  visual  telescope,  reflector  small  stars  in  fifteen  minutes,  while 
other  astronomers  have  entered  upon  the  Admiral  Mouchez  recommends  an  exposure  of 
work,  and  still  others,  armed  with  telescopes  from  one  to  three  hours,  which  is  largely  in 
larger  than  that  used  by  those  gentlemen,  are  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  brothers  Henry, 
preparing  to  follow.  Its  scope  is  wide,  and  One  grand  desideratum  in  this  unspeakably 
promises  rich  return.  useful  adjunct  to  astronomical  science  remains 

The  detection  of  a  nebnla  by  the  telescope,  or  to  be  achieved,^  viz.,  the  invention  of  a  process 
by  photography,  in  this  age  of  astronomical  ac-  for  printing  directly  from  the  photographic 
tivity,  is  an  unimportant  event,  but  the  finding  plates,  thus  abeolnteiy  perfecting  cartography, 
of  one  in  the  Pleiades,  in  dose  contact  with  one  Besides  the  construction  of  star-charts,  pho- 
of  the  principal  stars  of  the  group,  which  the  tography  opens  up  an  avenue  to  the  discovery 
closest  scrutiny  of  the  great  telescopes  of  the  of  satellites  and  asteroids,  and,  not  impossibly, 
world  had  failed  to  reveal,  is  certainly  wonder-  a  trans-Neptunian  planet.  That  the  stars  are 
ful,  and  raises  the  hope  that  by  this  method  stationary  is  well  known,  and  consequently 
many  of  these  bodies,  otherwise  unknowable,  their  images  on  the  photographic  plates  will  be 
may  be  detected.  The  priorityof  this  discovery,  points;  but  the  impresnon  of  all  moving  ob- 
however,  really  belongs  to  Prof.  E.  0.  Picker-  jects  will  be  lines,  whose  length  will  depend 
ing,  of  Harvard  Oollege  Observatory,  as  it  was  upon  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  plate  and  the 
on  his  photographic  plate  that  it  was  first  de-  velocity  of  the  object  Should,  therefore,  the 
picted,  though  he  then — as,  at  ita  first  appear-  photographer  find  a  short  line  recorded  on  his 
ance,  did  afterward  the  Henrys — ascribed  it  to  plate,  out  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a 
an  accidental  stain,  or  to  the  intrusion  of  false  planet,  ho  may  be  quite  sure  that  an  asteroid 
light.  However,  after  three  exposures,  on  as  (perhaps  a  new  one)  has  impr^sed  its  image 
many  different  occasions,  when  the  intruding  there.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  motion  of  a  planet 
blur  presented  itself  each  time  in  the  same  beyond  Neptune  would  be  rapid  enough  to  pro- 
place  and  with  rimilar  contour,  they  were  duce  a  line  unless  the  exposure  were  greatly 
forced  to  the  concluMon  that  it  was  the  deline-  prolonged. 

ation  of  a  real  object.    This  conclusion  has  Mars  may  have  more  moons  than  Deimoa 

been  visually  verified  by  Prof.  Strove  with  the  and  Phobus;   Saturn  is  supposed  to  possess 

80- inch  refractor,  and  by  others  possessing  three  or  four  undiscovered  satellites ;  and  so, 

large  telescopes.    The  shape  of  this  nebnla  is  also,  though  too  faint  for  the  visual  telescope, 

unique.    It  appears  to  be  spiral,  and  is  almost  photoffraphy  may  yet  reveal  the  existence  of 

in  contact  with  Maia,  one  of  the  six  naked-eye  several  more  satellites  about  Uranus  and  Nep- 

stars  of  the  Pleiades.    Merope,  also  of  this  tone.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  M.  Oothard^s 

constellation,  is  surrounded  with    a  nebula,  attempt  to  photograph  the  Swan  nebula  was  a 

which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  south  failure,  not  a  trace  being  visible :  whereas 

of  the  star.    The  exceedingly  faint,  nebulous  every  star,  even  the  faintel»t,  was  clearlv  and 

body  between  Merope  and  Alcyone,  discovered  accurately  revealed.    This  is  remarkable,  as 

by  Mr.  Commons,  has  also  been  photographed,  the  nebula  is  one  of  the  brightest.    On  the 

and  ita  existence,  so  long  doubted,  is  proved,  other  hand,  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda, 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astro-  and  the  ring  nebnla  in  Lyra,  show  very  strong- 

noraical  Society,  Isaac  Roberts  read  a  paper  on  ly  with  shorter  exposure, 

photographing  the  Pleiades,  wherein  he  says,  A  lively  controversy  has  been  carried  on  be- 

•*  After  an  exposure  of  89  minutes,  the  plate  tween  Mr.  Huggins  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering, 

showed  clearly  that  the  stars  Alcyone,  Maia,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  faint  markings  found 

Electra.  and  Merope,  are  surrounded  by  nebu-  by  the  former  on  the  plates  after  his  attempts 

lfl9.'^     On  another   plate,  exposed  for  three  to  photograph  the  corona  in  fnll  sunshine, 

hours,  the  nebulosity  is  seen  to  extend  in  The  latter,  unable  to  obtain  any  coronal  indi- 

streamers  and  in  fleecy  masses  nearly  filling  the  cations,  expressed  doubts  of  the  genuineness 

spaces  between  the  stars  named,  and  in  places  of  those  produced  by  Mr.  Hnggins.    No  dia- 

tar  beyond.    He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  cuasion  of  the  merits  of  the  case  can  be  at- 
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tempted  here ;  bat  it  may  be  said  that,  since  Harvard,  Dr.  Pritchard  claims  for  it  exactness 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  observers  to  the  one  tenth  of  a  magnitude, 
of  ine  eclipse  of  Ang.  29, 1886,  Mr.  Huggins  The  Btola  StirAewert— -That  there  is  a  star- 
bimself  has  grave  doabts  regarding  their  re-  shower,  in  this  age,  oocnrring  on  the  morning  of 
alitj.  If  thev  are  real,  then  during  a  partial  Nov.  14,  and  that  it  is  associated  with  a  long- 
eclipse  his  plates  ought  to  show  the  corona  period  comet  (TempePs)  are  truths  somewhat 
partly  cut  off  by  the  advancing  and  receding  universally  recognized;  but  that  there  is  also 
moon.  Upon  photographs  taken  at  the  Cape  another  November  shower,  sometimes  of  great 
of  Good  Hope  during  the  partial  phase  of  tne  brilliancy,  which  occurs  on  the  evening  of  the 
eclipse  of  Aug.  28,  29,  1886,  this  catting  off  of  27th  of  that  month,  and  is  also  connected  with 
the  corona  is  not  shown.  After  receiving  this  a  comet  (BieWs),  is  not  so  eztenmvely  known, 
announcement,  Mr.  Huggins,  in  a  published  Because  of  the  great  shower,  observed  over 
letter,  says :  *'  I  wish  to  be  the  first  to  make  more  than  half  of  the  globe,  of  Nov.  27,  1872, 
known  this  untoward  result  I  greatly  regret  and  also  that  of  1886,  it  is  appropriate  that  a 
that  a  method  which  seemed  to  promise  so  brief  history  of  the  comet,  its  rupture,  its  final 
much  new  knowledge  of  the  corona,  would  loss,  and  the  periodical  star-shower  resulting 
seeni  to  have  failed.^  Mr.  Commons,  a  dis-  from  the  dismtegration,  be  given.  It  was  first 
tingnished  celestial  photographer,  does  not  discovered  on  March  8,  1772,  by  Montaigne, 
share  in  Mr.  Huggins's  adverse  and  perhaps  who  did  not  suspect  its  periodicity.  It  was 
prematurely  expressed  opinion.  not  again  seen  until  Nov.  10,  1805,  when  it 
PhflMMtrj* — ^This  comparatively  new  branch  was  rediscovered  by  Pons.  Elliptic  elements 
of  astronomical  research  was  inaugurated  in  were  calculated  by  Bessel,  though  it  was  not 
this  country  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  Har-  associated  with  any  previous  comet.  On  Feb. 
vard  College  Observatory,  who  has  prosecuted  27, 1826,  Biela  discovered  a  comet  for  which 
it  with  marked  success.  He  uses  an  instra-  calculation  indicated  an  elliptic  orbit  of  short 
ment  of  his  own  invention,  called  a  ^*  meridian  period,  and,  furthermore,  that  it  was  identical 
photometer."  Briefly,  it  consists  of  a  horizon-  with  the  comet  of  the  years  1772  and  1805,  and 
tal  telescope  having  two  similar  object-glasses  would  be  again  due  in  1882,  which  prediction 
of  four  centimetres  aperture,  with  a  right-angle  was  verified  to  the  letter,  the  comet  returning  to 
prism  in  front  of  each.  The  north  star,  which  perihelion  within  twelve  hours  of  its  computed 
IS  used  as  the  comparison  star  for  all  others,  is  time.  At  its  next  return  it  was  not  found ; 
reflected  throuffh  one  prism,  and  the  star  under  bat  in  1846,  being  well  situated  for  observa- 
investigation  through  the  other.  By  motion  tion,  it  was  early  detected  and  watched-  with 
given  to  the  prism,  the  images  of  the  stars  are  great  interest.  A  few  weeks  after  the  discov- 
brought  close  together  in  the  same  fleld  of  ery,  the  strangest  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of 
view,  for  easy  comparison  and  accurate  resolts.  cometary  astronomy — viz.,  its  disruption  into 
In  front  of  the  eyo-piece  is  a  Niool  prism  and  two  comets — was  witnessed*  ^  The  cometary 
a  small  graduated  circle.  When  the  former  is  pair  traveled  through  ^ace  side  by  side,  the 
rotated  from  the  point  where  one  image  disap-  distance  between  them  increasing  until,  on 
pears,  the  light  of  that  image  will  be  propor-  Feb.  9,  1846,  a  maximum  distance  of  227,000 
tional  to  the  sqnare  of  the  sine  of  the  angle,  miles  was  reached,  which,  at  its  next  return  in 
which  may  be  measared  very  exactly  by  an  1852,  had  grown  to  1,250,000  miles.  Since 
index  attached  to  the  graduated  circle.  The  then  it  has  not  been  observed,  nor  will  it 
magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  probably  ever  again  be  seen.  Whether  the  dis- 
instrument  was  not  appreciated  by  astrono-  integration  has  been  complete,  is  unknown, 
mers  until  the  publication  of  Part  I  of  vol.  Thus  the  matter  rested,  ana  was  partly  forgot- 
xi V  of  the  annals  of  that  observatory,  contain-  ten,  until  Nov.  27, 1872,  when  the  world,  and  es- 
ing  the  results  of  the  direoter^s  photomet-  pecially  the  Eastern  Continent,  was  startled  by 
ric  examinations  of  all  naked-eye  stars  to  80*  a  star-shower  equal  to  any  ever  seen  in  Europe 
of  south  declination,  amounting  in  number  to  (though  far  inferior  to  the  great  shower  observed 
4,260,  representing  94,476  separate  coropari-  on  this  continent  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  13, 
sons,  and  involving  an  amount  of  labor  that  1888).  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  rain  of 
none  but  a  participator  can  estimate.  Because  meteors  was  caused  by  the  passing  of  the  earth 
of  the  elegance  of  its  methods  and  complete-  through  the  debria  of  Biela^s  comet.  In  Eng- 
ness  of  its  work,  the  inventor  was  induced  to  land  they  fell  at  the  rate  of  10,000  an  hour,  as 
construct  a  larger  photometer  with  which  to  seen  from  any  one  station.  The  radiant  was 
observe  stars  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude,  in  Andromeda.  On  Nov.  27, 1885,  the  Biela 
and  even  some  of  the  asteroids,  to  determine  meteoric  shower  repeated  itself;  and,  as  in  the 
whether  they,  as  some  have  thought,  are  va-  case  of  its  predecessor,  the  Eastern  was  the 
riable  in  brightnea^  Several  astronomers  in  favored  continent,  thoagh  the  display  in  this 
Europe,  notably  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  D.  D.,  country  was  sufficient  to  attract  general  atten- 
Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford,  have  done  snc-  tion.  At  the  Glasgow  Observatory  the  nam- 
cessful  work  in  the  same  line,  though  the  ber  of  meteors  visible  during  one  hour  and 
instrament  used,  called  a  wedge  photome-  fifty  minutes  was  estimated  at  over  28,000. 
ter,  differs  from  that  of  American  invention.  Throughont  Europe  and  Asia  it  was  an  exact 
Though  not  quite  equal  in  accuracy  to  that  of  counterpart  of  the  shower  of  1872.    The  pas- 
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sage  of  the  earth  through  the  swarm  of  meteor-  the  twelfth  at  minimam.    It  is  therefore  not  a 

Olds  (so  called  hj  ProL  Newton),  or  disinte*  temporary  star,  as  at  first  snpposed,  because  of 

grated  particles  of  Biela's  comet,  left  behind  in  its  absence  trom  all  star-charts.    Its  spectmm 

its  former  path  around  the  sun^  is  the  generally  is  peculiar ;  and  though  astronomers  are  not 

conceded  cause  of  this  shower.    The  earth  an-  agreed  as  to  its  precise  nature,  yet  all  admit 

nually  passes,  on  Nov.  27,  near  the  orbit  of  the  that  it  belongs  to  6ecchi^s  third  type,  of  whidi 

oomet,  and,  were  themeteoroid  particles  evenly  a  Ononis,  a  Hercules,  o  Ceti,  and  j3  Pegasi  are 

distributed  along  its  path^  as  are  those  of  the  the  brightest  examples.    Its  position  for  Janu- 

August  10th  shower,  there  would  be  an  annual  ary,  1885,  was,  by  meridional  observation,  R. 

Biela  shower  on  that  date,  but  they  are  so  un-  A.  6^  47"*  18*-,  Deo.  +  SO''  8'  42".    It  seems  to 

equally  scattered  that  a  great  shower  can  oc-  be  a  clean-cut  star,  without  haziness,  disk,  or 

cur  only  once  in  thirteen  yean.    The  next  in  apparent  motion, 
order  will  probably  be  on  Nov.  27,  1898.  Prsp«  Mettsn  ef  Stm. — The  proper  motion  of 

Three  days  before  the  great  Biela  shower  of  the  stars,  whether  in  the  line  of  sight  or  at 
Nov.  27, 1872,  the  writer  observed  (and  it  was  right-angles  to  it,  is  to  the  astronomer  a  fasci- 
also  seen  in  many  other  places)  a  fine  meteoric  nating  subject.  Before  the  distance  of  any  of 
display  of  short  continuance,  whose  radiant  the  stars  nad  been  measured,  it  was  the  re- 
was  in  Cassiopeia.  Some  think  it  was  a  shower  ceived  opinion  that  the  brighter  stars  were  the 
from  the  other  component  of  Biela.  nearer  to  our  system,  and,  had  they  any  appar- 

Hm  Hew  Star  In  tiM  Antoneda  HeMa* — ^The  ent  motion,  that  it  would  be  largest  in  these ; 

sudden  appearance  of  this  new  star,  its  gradual  but  both  assumptions  are  erroneous,  for,  as  far 

decrease  in  brightness,  and  final  extinction,  are  as  is  now  known,  not  a  single  bright  star  has  a 

freeh  in  the  minds  of  astronomers.    It  is  not  proper  motion  at  right-angles  to  the  line  of 

known  who  first  or  last  saw  it ;  but  its  disap-  sight,  enual  to  that  of  some  of  the  fainter  ones, 

pearance  from  even  the  largest  telescopes  took  The  following  list  indudes  a  few  of  the  stars 

place  in  the  early  spring  of  1886.    It  afforded,  whose  proper  motions  are  best  known.    No.  1 

while  visible,  a  fruitful  theme  for  discusfl&on  ana  has  long    stood  at  the  head  as  having  the 

speculation.    It  will  probably  never  be  known  largest  proper  motion  of  any  known  star.   The 

whether  it  was  connected  with  the  nebula  in  actual  velocity  in  miles  depends,  of  course, 

whose  center  it  appeared,  or  merely  in  align-  upon  its  distance  from  us : 

ment  with  it.    It  is  one  of  the  many  curious  , 

and  inexplicable  phenomena  that  occasionally               ^taue  of  stab.             ^^""^  ^"'^     rtonuu. 
appear  in  the  heavena,  the  cause  of  which  as- ■<'"^' 

tronomers  are  powerless  to  explain.    It  may  Groombridf©, isso to5"  oo9" 

be  a  periodical  temporary  star,  and  in  all  com-  LMaiUe,9852 6*96  0-285 

ing  time  its  place  will  be  watched  for  its  re-  GouMJ»  Seojptor  1M4  to  boor  i       ^.^         

appearance.    Though  the  heavens  afford  many  6i  cmt '. . ! !         '.'.V.'.V.'.','. '. '. . .      o- ss  o -468 

examples  of  periodic  variable  stars,  they  offer  E*^*'?^di* 4*2  o  S 

no  known  precedent  of  a  periodic  temporary  LSlnde, 21268 IS  o"«7 

star.  o*Erid«ni.  ..!'.'..'.'.!!!!'.!!!'.!!!!      410  0*166 

Hew  Star  In  Mea* — On  the  evening  of  Dec 
18, 1885,  Mr.  Gore,  of  Ireland,  notic^  a  sixth-  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  but  little 
magnitude,  reddish  star,  near  the  star  Chi'  (=s  correspondence  between  motion  and  parallax. 
64)  Orionis,  which  was  not  on  the  charts  of  The  absolute  motion  of  No.  1,  whose  apparent 
Harding,  Lalande,  Weiss,  Birmingham,  or  the  motion  is  so  great  with  a  parallax  so  small,  is 
Burehmusterung.  As  he  suspected  it  to  be  altogether  incomprehensible.  About  S'S**  south 
either  a  new  variable  or  a  new  star,  the  dis-  preceding  of  70  Ophiuchi  is  a  star  of  about  the 
oovery  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  Ear-  thirteenth  magnitude,  which  has  the  largest 
vard,  where  Prof.  Pickering  at  once  made  pho-  proper  motion  of  any  star  of  that  degree  of 
tometric  examination  of  it,  and  promptly  re-  laintness  known.  Its  parallax  (and  of  course 
plied  tliat  it  was  of  the  sixth  msgnitude.  By  its  distance)  is  unknown. 
March  1,  1886,  it  had  decreased,  according  to  SatdtttoMMIb — In  Appendix  I  to  vol.  xxviii  of 
Pritchard*s  photometer,  to  7*14  magnitude.  In  the  '*  Washington  Observations,"  Prof.  Asaph 
April  it  was  rated  by  several  observers  at  ninth  Hall  discusses  the  observations  of  Oberon  and 
magnitude,  and  later  as  low  as  the  twelfth,  but  Titania,  the  two  outer  satellites  of  Uranus, 
now  (Dec.  1,  1886)  it  is  as  bright  as  when  first  made  by  himself,  with  the  26-inch  refractor 
discovered,  and  is  specially  remarkable  as,  in-  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  during  the  years 
stead  of  decreasing  to  a  minimum  and  there  1876-76  and  1881-^84.  From  these  he  makes 
remalniog  (aa  did  the  new  star  in  the  Northern  the  mass  of  Uranus  ss  rrlirv  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
Crown,  or  disappearing  entirely,  like  the  new  being  equal  to  1.  Appendix  II,  of  the  same 
one  in  Andromeda),  it  has  done  neither.  Ob-  volume,  contains  a  similar  discussion  of  his  ob- 
servations continued  to  near  the  end  of  1886  servations  of  the  sateUite  of  Neptnne.  He 
have  convinced  astronomers  that  the  star  is  an  finds  the  mass  of  that  planet  to  be  ttItt  1  ^''i 
ordinary  variable,  with  a  period  not  far  from  in  other  words,  it  would  take  19,092  liieptunes 
a  year.  Its  light  appears  to  fluctuate  from  to  equal  the  sun*s  ma&s.  He  deduces  the  value 
about  the  fifth  magnitude  at  its  maximum  to  of  the  mass  of  Saturn  to  he  vrKx- 
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Spectra  cf  the  PfauMts. — The  spectra  of  all  the  bnt  the  latter  is  groundless,  as  the  atmosphere 

planets,  from  Mercnrj  to  Satarn,  are  very  siroi-  is  never  free  from  dost,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 

far,  the  differences  being,  as  a  rale,  too  slight  ordinary  warm  and  mellow  sunsets,  of  which 

for  a  basis  for  anv  opinion  as  to  their  physical  phenomena  of  the  red  glows  of  the  past  three 

constitution  or  the  precise  nature  of  their  at-  years  are  but  an  inten^cation.    There  is  no 

mospheres.    But  the  latest  researches  of  Hug-  alteraative  but  to  ascribe  this  dust  to  volcanic 

gins  and  Yogel  have  shown  that  the  spectrum  origin;  for,  had  the  earth  encountered  a  nebu- 

of  Uranus  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  others,  lous  body,  fully  hdf  its  circumference  must,  in 

and  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  Nep-  a  few  minutes,  have  been  ingulfed.    That  the 

tune,    it  contains  six  broad  bands,  one  of  them  dust  is  long  retained,  is  an  argument  in  its 

being  coincident  with  H0,  but  the   identity  favor.    If  its  source  were  Erakatoa,  then  it 

of  the  others  is  doubtfhl.    These  observations  roust  have  been  ejected  with  a  velocity  far  sur- 

have    shown  the  erroneousness   of   Secchi*s  passing  that  of  a  rifle-bullet,  and  thrown  to  a 

map  of  the  spectrum  of  Uranus.    Neptune  height  of  50  or  75  miles,  far  above  winds  and 

shows  eight  absorption  bands.  clouds,  where  perfect  quiescence  reigns  eternal. 

Ked-Sky  Glowh — ^This  beautiful  and  mysteri-  Just  how  dust  reddens  light  is  not  quite  dear; 
ous  phenomenon,  that  so  suddenly  manifested  but  if,  as  Prof.  Eiessling  nas  proved,  there  can 
itself  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  still  continues,  be  no  condensation  of  moisture  in  an  atmos- 
During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  phere  absolutely  free  of  dust,  it  follows  that  the 
1 886,  it  on  several  occasions  almost  equaled  fine  dust-particle  may  gather  to  itself  moistilre 
the  gorgeous  displays  of  1888-^84.  It  has,  how-  that  perhaps  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
ever,  dSfered  from  those  in  the  non-anpearance  gramme.  This  experimenter  succeeded  in  red- 
of  the  second  and  third  glows,  and  tne  partled  denmg  light  only  when  the  dust-particles  are 
absence  of  the  counter-glow,  which  for  a  long  of  exactly  the  same  size.  Apropos  to  the  as- 
time  were  three  of  its  distinguishing  character-  sertion  that  dust  under  certain  conditions,  will 
istics.  The  writer  refers  to  its  renewal  as  seen  redden  light,  ana  that  without  the  incasement 
from  western  New  York.  One  accompanying  of  .each  particle  in  a  film  of  moisture  (for  we 
feature  during  its  early  appearance  was  the  can  not  suppose  that  there  can  be  moisture  at 
^^  noon-glow,"  or  ^^  Bishop^s  ring,'*  which  was  the  height  the  dust  is  supposed  to  reach),  M. 
generally  considered  to  have  a  connection  with  Janssen,  of  Meudon,  France,  has  succeeded  in 
the  sunset  and  sunrise  phenomena ;  but  this  is  condensing  carbonic-acid  gas  to  the  density  of 
now  doubted  by  many,  for  the  reason  that,  for  water,  and  at  each  compression  a  cloud  of  dust 
the  past  eighteen  months,  not  a  vestige  of  it  was  formed  which,  when  a  ray  of  light  was 
has  been  observed.  This,  however,  does  not,  passed  through  it,  became  of  a  blood-red  color, 
any  more  than  does  the  absence  of  the  second  Cuub  af  flars*  —  The  ^^  Bulletin  Astrono- 
and  third  glows,  and  of  the  counter-glow  (the  miqne  "  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  for  July, 
glow  opposite  the  sun),  prove  their  disunion,  1886,  contains  an  interesting  article  by  M.  Per- 
Various  hypotheses  having  been  advanced  to  rotin  on  the  observation  of  Martial  canals  dis- 
account  for  these  unwonted  solar  appearances,  covered  by  Schiaparelli  with  the  8i-inch  re- 
and  as  thek*e  was  no  agreement  between  astron-  fractor  at  Milan  Observatory,  Italy,  during  the 
omers  and  meteoroh agists  regarding  them,  H.  close  approach,  in  1877,  of  Mars  to  the  earth. 
H.  Warner,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  offereil  a  By  the  aid  of  the  Henry  equatorial  of  15-inch 
prize  of  $200  for  the  best  three-thousand  word  aperture,  he  was  able  not  only  to  confirm  Schia- 
essay  on  the  subject,  which  was  the  means  of  parelli*s  discoveries,  which  astronomers  were 
calling  out  a  large  number  of  able  papers  from  loath  to  believe,  but  also  to  recognize  the  oa- 
all  over  the  world.  These  essays  were  sub-  nals,  even  those  that  the  Italian  astronomer 
mitted  to  three  judges — two  astronomers  and  had  declared  were  double.  At  the  latter  time, 
one  meteorologist — who  awarded  the  prize  to  however,  the  planet  subtended  an  angle  of  only 
Prof.  E.  I.  Kiessling,  of  Hamburg,  Germany.  14''.  He  also  observed  great  temporary  changes. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  seven  gold  and  even  obscurations  of  some  of  the  numerous 
medals  were  also  given  to  other  contestants,  markings  which  were  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
Prof.  Eiessling  was  able  to  produce  in  his  labo-  movements  of  clouds.  M.  Perrotin's  observa- 
ratory  all  the  observed  phenomena  except  the  tions  were  also  confirmed  by  Mr.  Denning,  of 
oounter-^low.  The  processes  used  are  de-  England,  and  by  observers  at  Nice, 
scribed  m  his  papers,  which  will  be  found  en-  Jipltcr's  Wktte  aid  Bed  Sptta.— The  great  red 
tire,  with  three  of  the  others  that  drew  cash  spot,  which  for  eight  years  has  attracted  atten- 
prizes,  in  vol.  iof  the  "Publications  of  the  War-  tion  from  astronomers,  BtiU  continues  to  be 
ner  Observatory.**  Nearly  all  of  the  essayists  faintly  visible,  and,  though  its  size  and  shape 
advanced  the  theory  of  atmospheric  dust  as  the  remain  about  the  same,  ito  brick-red  color  has 
primary  cause,  the  volcanic  eruption  of  Eraka-  greatly  faded.  From  its  first  discovery  until 
toa  being,  by  the  majority,  esteemed  the  source  now,  its  contour  has  been  an  oval,  whose  ma- 
of  this  abnormal  amount. of  matter  in  the  at-  jor  axis  was  80,000  miles  in  length,  and  its 
mosphere.  The  principal  objections  to  this  minor,  8,800.  It  undoubtedly  appeared  some- 
theory  are  the  inadequate  quantity  of  erupted  what  suddenly  in  1878,  while  tne  planet  was 
material,  and  ihe  long  persistence  of  its  st-  lost  in  the  sun^s  rays,  as,  when  first  seen,  it 
mospheric  retention.    The  first  is  plausible,  was  of  a  magnitude  not  subsequently  much,  if 
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at  all,  exceeded.  It  ia  aitaated  at  about  80^  bnWMe  HMit  Spedni.— Prof.  Langley,  in  a 
aonth  latitude,  and  has  a  proper  motion  of  its  yalnable  paper  read  before  the  National  Acad- 
own,  which  renders  abortive  any  attempt  to  emy,  gave  the  resalts  of  his  investigations  of 
eompnte  with  desired  exactness,  the  period  of  invisible  spectra,  which  he  has  shown  to  con- 
Japiter^s  rotation.  According  to  the  deter-  tain  energy  heretofore  nnobserved,  because 
minations  of  Prof.  Hongh,  the  spot  has  com-  glass  is  opaque  to  them,  though  they  will  pass 
pleted  its  diurnal  rotations,  as  follows :  1879,  through  prisms  made  of  rock-salt.  Unfortu- 
in  9^  66"-  84-9*-;  1881,  in  9^  66**  87*2**;  1888,  nately,  these  prisms  are  difficult  to  make,  and  en- 
in  9^  66"-  88*4*^ ;  1884,  in  9^  66"*  88*6*- ;  1886,  dure  but  short  usage.  John  A.  Brasbear,  of  Al- 
in  9^  66"*  40*1*-.  Prof.  Young,  in  1886,  ob-  legheny,  Pa.,  aft«r  many  trials,  has  succeeded  in 
served  in  60^  south  latitude,  or  20^  nearer  the  producing  prisms  of  this  material  of  great  per- 
pole  than  the  great  red  spot,  a  white  spot,  fection,  by  the  use  of  which  Prof.  Langley  has 
whose  rotation  period  was  only  9^  66***  11*14*-.  determine  that,  at  least,  the  one-hundred^ 
In  the  **  Sidereal  Messenger  '*  for  December,  part  of  the  energy  of  the  entire  solar  spectrum 
1886,  he  says:  ^^ it  is  noteworthy  that,  although  comes  f^om  the  ultra- violet  rays.  Up  to  1882 
this  spot  was  in  a  higher  latitude  than  the  red  all  that  was  certain  was  wave-lengths  of  0*00010 
spot,  it  yet  rotates  more  rapidly.'*  This  is  the  millimetre ;  within  two  years  be  went  down 
reverse  of  all  former  experiences,  and  adds  still  to  0*00027  millituetre,  and  there  he  found  that 
another  to  the  many  inexplicable  phenomena  the  sun's  effect  ceased.  Afterward,  by  the 
obeerved  on  the  giant  planet  The  tinted  spot  use  of  a  large  Howland  grating,  he  made  read- 
being  of  the  same  color  as  the  belts,  would  oe-  ings  down  to  0*1  millimetre,  when  there  waa 
token  identity  of  origin,  but  the  white  £pota  only  one  vibration  in  40  seconds.  The  short- 
must  be  produced  by  a  different  cause.  They  est  sound-wave  is  6  millimetres,  and  only  fifty 
are  generally  very  small  in  appearance,  and  times  longer  than  the  longest  wave-length  of 
sometimes  many  are  seen  simultaneously,  quite  the  spectrum  according  to  Lang1ey*s  deter- 
often  in  a  line  like  a  string  of  white  beads.  No  mination,  which  almost  bridges  the  immense 
satisfactory  reason  for  their  formation  has  been  gulf  between  light  and  heat  on  the  one  hand, 
assigned,  as  also  roust  be  said  of  the  colored  and  sound  on  the  other, 
spots  and  belts.  The  large  white  spot  or  cloud  Daik  TtaiHito  ef  Jiplt^'i  Satellites. — One  of  the 
tnat  manifested  itself  on  the  great  red  spot,  cov-  most  inexplicable  phenomena  observed  in  the 
ering  all  but  a  narrow  annnlous  portion  around  solar  system  is  the  occasional  transit  of  two  of 
its  border,  and  rendering  it  almost  invisible  Jupiter's  satellites  as  dark  objects.  During  their 
even  through  large  telescopes,  has  disappeared,  transits,  their  sunny  sides  are  of  course  present- 
and  the  spot  in  its  original  entirety  may  now  ed  to  us,  and  should  be  seen  as  brightly  illn- 
be  observed,  but,  though  as  bright  as  in  1884,  minated  as  the  face  of  the  planet.  The  third 
yet  it  may  eadly  be  overlooked.  and  fourth  satellites  often  make  dark  transits, 
LoMT  Heat — ^For  the  past  two  hundred  years,  and  occasionally  the  first  is  seen  as  a  brown 


astronomers  and  physicists  have  endeavored  to  object,  but  the  second  has  never  been  noticed 

answer  the  question,  *^  Does  the  earth  receive  otherwise  than  as  a  bright  disk.    Several  such 

any  heat  fh>ni  the  moon?  "    Prof.  Forbes,  in  transits  of  the  fourth  satellite,  and  a  very  few 

1885,  concentrated   moonlight   six  thousand  of  the  third,  have  been  observed  during  the 

times,  without  obtaining  any  indication  of  heat,,  current  year. 

and  he  hazarded  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  TariaUe  Stank — In  the  whole  range  of  physi- 
amount  to  t^qS-k^  of  a  degree  centigrade.  On  cal  astronomy  there  is  nothing  more  mysterious 
the  other  hand.  Prof.  Langley,  with  the  sensi-  than  that  a  star,  which  is  really  a  sun  like  our 
tivebolometer,concentrating  upon  it  the  moon's  own,  should  vary  in  brightness,  and  that  peri- 
raya  by  the  18-inch  retractor  of  the  Allegheny  odically,  as  the  majority  of  them  do.  Upward 
Obaenratory  has  succeeded  in  deflecting  the  of  200  of  this  class  of  stars  are  now  known, 
galvanometer  scale  42  divisions.  His  final  con-  several  hundred  others  are  suspected,  and  every 
elusions — ^the  result  of  the  investigationa  of  year  new  ones  are  observed.  As  it  is  a  sub- 
several  years — are  thus  told  by  himself:  ject  well  adapted  to  amateurs  (no  instrument 
**  While  we  have  found  abundant  evidence  of  save  an  opera-glass  being  required),  a  large 
heat  from  the  moon,  every  method  we  have  number  of  varii&les  will,  in  the  near  ftitnre,  no 
tried  for  determining  the  character  of  this  heat  doubt  be  added  to  the  list.  Ordinarily  the 
appears  to  us  inconclusive ;  and,  without  ques-  light  variation  is  small,  while  in  exceptional 
tioning  that  the  moon  radiates  heat  earthward  cases,  from  being  a  bright  star  at  its  maximum, 
from  its  soil,  we  have  not  yet  found  any  ex-  it  fadies  away  until  it  becomes  invisible  even  in 
perimental  means  of  discriminating  with  such  a  powerful  telescope.  If  the  list  of  variable 
certainty  between  this  and  reflectkl  hent  that  stars  be  examined,  it  will  appear  that  there  are 
it  is  not  open  to  misinterpretation.  Whether  but  very  few  with  periods  between  seventy- 
we  do  so  or  not  in  the  future,  will  probably  de-  one  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  days.  It 
pend  on  our  ability  to  measure  by  some  process  will  also  show  the  connection  between  the  pe- 
which  will  inform  us  directly  of  the  wave-  riods  and  the  colors  of  the  stars,  those  of  short 
lengths  of  the  heat  observed."  He  inclines  to  period  being,  for  the  most  part,  white,  and 
the  opinion  that  the  moon  is  surrounded  with  those  of  long  period  red  or  orange-red.  llie 
a  gaseous  envelope  of  extreme  tenuity.  most  complete  and  valuable  catalogues  of  vari- 
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ables  and  sospeots  (the  latter  published  sinoe 
the  iBsoe  of  last  year's  "  Aimaal  Gyclopiedia  ") 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore,  of  Ireland. 
The  suspected  variables,  745  in  number,  are 
arranged^  in  the  order  of  right  ascension,  and 
are  accompanied  by  particular  descriptions.  He 
classifies  them  into  five  divisions,  as  follows: 
Class  1.  Temporary  stars.  Glass  2.  Stars  under- 
going larger  variations  during  several  months. 
Class  8.  Irregular  variables  undergoing  but 
slight  changes  of  brightness.  Class  4.  Yariar 
bles  of  short  period  like  /3  Lyra,  d  Cyphei,  etc 
Class  6.  Stars  of  the  Algol  type  undergoing 

Soriodical  changes  lasting  but  a  few  hours, 
ome  of  these  he  divides  into  sub-classes.  The 
variable  star  V  Cygni,  discovered  by  Birming- 
ham, has  recently  been  added  to  the  list,  and 
proves  to  be  remarkable,  as  the  following  light 
variation  will  show:  May  13, 1882,  =  8  mag- 
nitude. Oct.  19,  1882,  =  9i  magnitude.  May 
5,  1888,  =  12i  magnitude.  May  27,  1888,  = 
12  magnitude.  July  26,  1888,  =8^  magni- 
tude. Sept.  19,1885,  =  Hi  magnitude.  Sept. 
29,  1885,  =r  11  magnitude.  Oct  26,  1885,  = 
lOi  magnitude.  Its  color  is  red,  and  it  is 
situated  2""  51'  42"  north  of  a  Cygni. 

IHscovcry  of  NeMtak — After  the  discovery  of 
the  immense  numbef  of  nebul»  by  Sir  William 
Herschel,  and  later  by  his  son,  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  the  subject  received  little  attention  until 
taken  up  by  D*  Arrest,  Schultz,  Lassell,  Rosse, 
and  others.  Since  then,  until  revived  by  Messrs. 
Stephan  and  Swift,  it  had  fallen  into  neglect. 
Their  coi\}oined  discoveries  amount  to  over  one 
thousand.  It  seems  useless  to  speculate  upon 
the  origin  and  design  of  such  immense  vol- 
umes of  matter  in  comparison  with  which  the 
space  circumscribed  by  Neptune's  orbit  is  puny. 
The  list  of  M.  Stephan,  of  Marseilles,  France, 
has  been  given  to  the  public  through  various 
channels,  such  as  the  ^^  Astronomische  Nach- 
richten"  and  the  **  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England.^'  A 
partial  list — all  he  had  discovered  up  to  1878 
— is  to  be  found  in  Dreyer's  **  Supplement  to 
Sir  John  Herschers  Catalogue  of  Nebuls." 
Those  discovered  by  Dr.  Swift,  at  the  Warner 
Observatory,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  five  catalogues  (one  in  1885,  and  the 
succeeding  four  in  1886),  of  one  hundred  each, 
in  the  *^  Astronomische  Nachrichten.^'  Their 
positions  are  approximately  given,  accompa- 
nied by  descriptive  remarks.  Bnt  two  of  the 
whole  number  may  be  seen  with  a  4(  inch 
telescope.  Most  of  them  are  as  faint  as  the 
faintest  of  HerschePs  Class  ill,  and  some  are 
still  fainter.  These  discoveries  contradict  the 
heretofore  expressed  opinion  that  a  quest  for 
new  nebul»  must  result  only  in  time  lost. 
Swift's  list  affords  but  few  with  striking  char- 
acteristics, as  might  be  expected  of  objects  so 
excessively  faint  and  difficult  to  see.  Only  a 
few  require  special  mention.  One  is  in  Mono- 
ceros,  R.  A.  6^  24-*  II*-,  Dec.  +  5**  7'  82", 
close  to  the  cluster  HVII,  *^  General  Cata- 
logue," 1424.    This  peculiar  object  was  picked 


up  many  years  ago  with  a  4|-inch  refractoi 
It  is,  except  the  groftt  nebula  in  Orion,  th 
largest  one  visible  from  this  latitude,  and  for 
while  was  thotight  to  be  a  glow  from  th 
above-named  cluster.  The  annexed  list  com 
prises  all  the  nebulous  stars  proper  of  the  fiv 
catalogues: 


R.iu 


5 

m. 

1 

6—  890  45 

6 

96 

86  -1-  10  98  15 

18 

9 

98—19  56    1 

18 

9 

80  —  19  60    1 

81 

80 

45  ^  19  16  54 

A  briglit  stnr  in  ooitar  of  circalar  at 

mosphere. 
A  bright  star  in  center  of  drcolar  at 

moai^era. 
A  bright  double  star  to  center  of  dr 

ealtf  atmoephere 
A  bright  doable  etar  In  center  of  cir 

eolar  atmosphere. 
A  bright  star  in  center  of  dreolar  at 

mosphere. 


The  size  of  these  atmospheres  is  at  least  tei 
times  that  of  Neptune's  orbit,  aud  probablj 
much  greater.  The  exact  centralization  of  the 
stars  makes  it  very  improbable  that  their  posi' 
tions  are  accidentid.  Two  hundred  and  seventy^ 
three  new  nebula  have  been  recently  discov' 
ered  at  the  Leander  McCormick  Observatory, 
University  of  Virginia,  by  Pro€  Ormoud  Stone. 
For  a  year  or  two  past  the  six-foot  reflector  of 
the  Earl  of  Rosse  lias  been  used  in  the  study 
of  photometry  and  lunar  heat  instead  of  iu 
nebular  work. 

Tariabflty  if  HeMst — A  very  few  nebulee 
have  been  suspected  of  variability,  but,  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  supposed  change  has 
been  traced  to  errors  of  observation,  impurity 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  other  causes.  There  are, 
however,  two  oases  (both  in  Taurus)  where 
the  evidences  of  variableness  appear  to  be 
beyond  controversy.  The  first  is  the  very 
small  nebula  about  1^**  from  e  Tauri,  discov- 
ered in  1852  by  Dr.  Hind.  It  was  about  V  in 
diameter,  with  a  central  condensation  of  light. 
On  Oct.  8,  1861,  D' Arrest  found  that  the 
nebula  had  totally  disappeared — a  statement  so 
improbable  as  to  be  discredited.  It  was,  in 
January,  1862,  unsuccessfully  sought  for  both 
by  Leverrier  at  Paris  and  by  Secchi  at  Rome, 
though  by  the  following  March  it  had  so  far  in- 
creased in  brightness  as  to  be  easily  seen.  An- 
other instance  has  recently  come  to  light  of  a 
nebula  near  (  Tauri  (not  Messier  I)  under- 
going changes.  It  was  observed  by  Chacomac 
at  Paris,  near  the  dose  of  1885,  surrounding  a 
star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  which  be  and 
others  had  repeatedly  observed  in  1854,  and 
which  had  also  been  observed  at  Markree  in 
1850,  without  any«  apparent  nebulosity.  In 
1856  Chacomac  found  the  nebula  very  bright, 
but  in  1862  every  trace  of  it  had  disappeared, 
nor  has  it  since  been  seen  until  recently  (in 
March,  1885),  when  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Mr.  Tarrant  with  a  10-inch  reflector  and  veri- 
fied by  Chacomac. 

AitrtMHM  Prtas. — Since  the  *' Annual  Cy- 
clopndia^'  for  1885  went  to  press,  the  Lalando 
prize  of  540  francs  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Thollon,  for  his  map  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
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The  Valz  prixe  was  nven  to  Herr  Sparer  for 
his  thirty  years'  work  on  the  physical  consti- 
tntioD  of  the  san.  The  Ramford  medal  for 
1886  has  been  awarded  to  Prof.  S.  P.  Lang- 
ley,  for  his  researches  on  the  solar  spectrani. 
The  Ooancil  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So* 
oiety  of  England  have  conferred  the  soci- 
ety's gold  medal  upon  Profs.  Pickering  and 
Pritchard,  for  their  photometric  researches. 
In  this  country  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences are  in  fatare  to  award  three  astronom- 
ical pxizes  for  original  research.  One,  founded 
by  tne  late  Prof.  James  0.  Watson,  is  to  be 
awarded  biennally ;  ajiother,  established  by  the 
widow  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Draper,  who  was 
a  distingnished  member  of  the  Academy,  is 
to  be  bestowed  annually  for  best  original  re- 
search in  astronomical  physics ;  and  the  third 
waa  instituted  by  the  late  Prof.  Lawrence 
Smith,  for  original  research  in  meteoric  as- 
tronomy. The  session  held  on  April  20,  1886, 
was  especially  distinguished  by  the  conferring 
of  the  first  medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Acad- 
emy, the  Draper  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
$200,  to  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  for  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  wave-lengths  of  light  in  the  infri^ 
red  and  ultra-violet  portions  of  the  spectrum. 
The  WatsoD  medal  nas  been  conferred  upon 
Dr.  B.  A.  Gk>uld,  though  its  actual  bestowal 
will  not  take  place  until  1887.  The  Smith 
prize  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  The  Warner 
astronomical  prizes  for  discoveries  of  comets 
were  first  offered  in  1882,  and  have  since  been 
annually  renewed,  the  last  ofier  dating  March 
1, 1886,  and  running  to  March  1,  1887.    The 

Srize  as  first  tendered  was  $200  in  gold  for  the 
iscovery  of  a  new  comet,  but  was  restricted 
to  the  united  States  and  Canada.  It  is  now 
$100,  but  is  open  to  the  world.  Since  the 
tabulated  list  of  recipients  of  this  prize  in  the 
la«t  volume  of  the  ^*  Annual  Cyclopmdia,"  the 
following  hare  been  awarded :  To  Prof.  £.  £. 
Barnard,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  $200;  to  Mr.  W. 
R.  Brooks,  Phelps,  N.  T.,  $200,  $100,  $100, 
and  $100 ;  to  Prof.  E.  £.  Barnu^  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  $100;  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Finlay,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Africa,  $100.  Including  remu- 
nerations to  the  Judges  of  the  astronomical 
essays,  the  total  amount  paid  by  Mr.  Warner  is 
$4,^)0,  and  he  has  conferred,  upon  competitors 
for  the  ^^lled-Sunset "  prizes,  seven  gold  med- 
als of  beautiful  design  and  workmanship,  each 
of  $60  value,  and  a  "  Warner  prize  for  scien- 
tific discovery,"  a  gold  medal  also,  to  Edward 
D.  T.,  the  fourteen-year-old  son  of  Dr.  Swift, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y** 'or  the  discovery  of  six- 
teen new  nebula.  The  astronomical  prizes  of 
the  French  Academy  for  1886  were  as  follows: 
Lalande  prize  gold  medal,  or  450  francs,  for 
most  important  astronomical  discovery;  Da- 
moisean,  10,000  IVancsfor  the  best  work  on  the 
theory  of  Jupiter*s  satellites,  discussing  the 
observations  and  deducing  the  constauts  con- 
tained in  it,  especially  that  which  furnishes  a 
direct  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light; 
Valz,  460  francs,  for  the  most  interesting  as- 


tronomical observation  made  during  the  year. 
For  the  second  of  these  prizes,  the  Damoiaeau, 
no  memoir  was  presented  in  1886,  hence  the 
renewal  of  the  offer. 

OtamtHta  Im  the  Ualtei  StatM^-^Within  the 
memory  of  many  not  yet  old,  there  was  not  in 
the  United  States  a  single  telescope  suitable  for 
making  the  most  common  astronomical  obser« 
vation ;  but  now,  with  commendable  pride  in 
the  large  instruments  and  observatories,  public 
and  private,  which  are  scattered  about  our 
country,  we  may  challenge  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
largest  refractors  of  the  United  States : 


Ltek 

NftYAl 

LMDder  McConDldL 

BAlBtend 

Dearborn 

Warner. 


ViaDuiee 

Waahbnm 
Harrwd. . . 
Lftehfleld.. 
Dudiej 


86  In. 
26  in. 
26  in. 
28  tn. 
D'iln. 
16  in. 
adtelyto 
16  in. 
15fln. 
15  tn. 
18iln. 
18  in. 


Mt  Hamilton,  Cal. 

Waahington,  D.  0. 

UniTerslty  of  Vliyinia,  Ya. 

Princeton,  K.  J. 

Chicago,  lU. 

Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  (fomeriy  at  Bof- 

1k\o\  N.  Y. 
Madiaon,  Wla. 
Oambridi^  Maaa. 
;  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


There  are,  besides,  probably  one  hundred 
telescopes  (both  refractors  and  reflectors)  over 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  many  of  them  the 
property  of  private  individuals,  engaged  in  ce- 
lestial researchea 

ne  UdL  Wssssps  and  OtasrvafeoiT*— The  scien- 
tific world  is  much  elated  over  the  near  com- 
pletion of  this  giant  telescope,  with  object-glass 
a  vard  in  diameter,  and  of  the  great  tower  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed.  The  completed  lenses, 
mounted  temporarily  at  Oambridgeport,  Mass.. 
have  already  been  subjected  to  several  trial 
tests,  in  the  presence  of  experts,  who  unhe^- 
tatingly  pronounce  the  disks  perfect  and  the 
definition  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Warner  & 
Swasey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  specialista  in  this 
kind  of  work  and  distinguished  for  great  in- 
genuity and  mechanical  skill,  are  to  have  the 
mounting  completed  in  April,  1887,  at  a  con- 
tract price  of  $42,000.  The  following  data, 
received  from  the  gentiemen  composing  the 
firm,  will  therefore  be  interesting  as  being  au- 
thoritative :  The  telescope  is  to  rest  on  a  cast- 
iron,  rectangular  column,  whose  dimensions  at 
the  base  are :  North  and  south,  17  feet ;  east 
and  west,  10  feet ;  at  the  top,  4x8  feet.  The 
height  of  the  colunm  from  the  base  is  28 
fee^  and  its  weight  about  12  tons.  On  the 
top  of  this  column  rests  the  head  -  casting, 
weighing  8  tons,  which  contains  the  bear- 
ings of  the  polar  axis.  The  polar  and  declina- 
tion axes  of  steel  are  10  feet  long.  Their  bear- 
ings are  10  inches  and  12  inches  and  0  inches 
and  10  inches,  respectively.  Bored  through 
the  entire  length  of  each  axis  is  a  hole  6 
inches  in  diameter,  which  not  only  serves  to 
lighten  it  but  answers  other  purposes  as  well. 
The  clamps  for  slow  motion,  with  slow-motion 
shaft  for  R.  A.,  are  placed  inside  the  polar  axis. 
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whose  oatside  is  so  bnrdened  that  it  is  a  great  taohing  this  third   lens,  both  purposes  a 

advantage  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  cavity,  served.    The  disk  received  for  this  lens,  co 

Through  the  hole  in  the  declination-axis,  the  demned  by  the  Olarks  as  under  a  strain  fro 

observer  is  enabled  to  read  the  R.  A.  circle  from  imperfect  annealing,  and  liable  to  break  in  tl 

the  eye-end  of  the  instrument.    The  diameter  working,  was,  fortunately  for  the  opticians, 

of  the  fine-reading  circles  is  three  feet.   Coarse-  the  risk  of  M.  Fiel,  who  ordered  the  work 

reading  circles  are  also  provided.    Inside  and  proceed.    As  predicted,  the  lens,  during  tl 

near  the  top  of  the  column  is  the  driving-clock,  process  of  grinding,  broke  into  three  piec< 

which  causes  the  telescope  to  follow  in  R.  A.  entailing  heavy  loss.    The  photographic  le 

the  object  under  observation,  by  a  tangentrwheel  must,  by  consequence,  be  delayed  for  an  iude 

five  feat  in  diameter  (instead  of  a  sector),  which  nite  time,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  directc 

makes  the  motion  continuous.    Surrounding  who  desired  early  to  bring  the  great  telesco 

the  top  of  the  column,  and  reached  by  a  spiriu  into  photographic  work.    The  Uck  Observ 

stairway  from  its  south  side,  is  a  balcony,  from  tory  is  on  the  summit  of  the  lowest  of  the  tbr 

which  an  assistant  has  access  to  the  driving-  peiUcs  of  Mount  Hamilton,  of  the  Coast  Range 

clock  and  may  control  the  telescope  in  all  its  California,  4,286  feet  above  the  level  of  the  s( 

motions.    Here,  too,  from  a  certain  position,  60  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  and,  in 

he  can  read  the  circles,  both  coarse  and  fine,  air-line,  about  40  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocea 

The  driving-dock  is  of  the  same  construction  The  site  was  chosen  by  the  gentleman  whc 

as  those  used  by  Messrs.  Warner  &  Swasey  on  name  it  bears,  and  whose  tomb,  as  well  as  mnn 

all  of  their  telescopes.    It  has  a  double,  conical  ment,  it  is  to  be,  James  Lick,  who  died  in  IS*; 

pendulum,   isocbronouslv  mounted,  and   the  The  advantages  of  this  situation  can  not 

pendulum-balls  are  at  liberty  to  take  their  overestimated.    Prof.  Holden  assures  us  thi 

theoretical  positions.    The  observer  from  the  for  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  every  nif; 

eye-end  of  the  telescope  governs  all  clamps  and  is  clear,  while  of  the  remainder,  half  the  nigl 

slow  motioDs  by  handles  within  easy  reach,  and  are  good  for  observation.     The  instrumei 

reads  both  circles  without  rising  from  his  seat,  now  mounted  are  a  121-inch  and  a  6-inch  eqi 

No  observing-ehair,  commonly  so  called,  will  torial,  a  comet-seeker,  a  4-inch  transit,  a 

be  used,  but  the  entire  fioor  will  be  raised  or  inch  meridian  circle,  a  Repsold  vertical  circ 

lowered  by  hydraulic  machinery,  so  that,  at  a  photo-heliograph,  and  a  heliostat.    In  ad( 

whatever  dtitude  observations  are  being  made,  tion,  there  are  five  docks,  mean  time  and 

the  observer  sits  comfortably  in  his  easy-chair,  dereal,  and  several  chronometers.    A  carria^ 

with  a  table  at  his  side  on  which  lie  his  obser-  road,  very  circuitous  but  of  easy  grade,  twee 

vation-book,  etc.,  while  the  eye-piece  is  always  miles  long,  has  been  constructed  at  great  c 

at  a  convenient  height.    The  focal  length  of  pense  by  the  county  of  Santa  Clara  to  the  c 

the  telescope  is  66  feet  2  inches;  and  the  tube  servatonr,  which  obviates  the  difl3culty  of  i 

of  sheet-steel,  42  inches  in  diameter,  is  sus-  cent  and  affords  a  charming  drive, 

pended  from  its  center,  the  point  of  suspension  fltitliig  IKmm* — The  new  observatory  at  Ni( 

or  center  of  motion  being  86  feet  fiom  the  France,  has  a  dome  possessing  at  least  o 

floor.    The  cost  of  the  object-glass  was  $61,-  novel  and  apparently  valuable  feature.    T 

000 ;  cost  of  the  dome,  $66,860 ;  cost  of  mount-  bottom  of  the  dome  is  provided  with  a  circul 

ing,  $42,000 ;  photographic  lens  when  obtained,  float,  which  revolves  in  a  narrow  annular  ta 

$18,000;   total,  $162,860.    When  completed,  filled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnedi 

it,  together  with  the  unexpended  balance  of  in  water.    It  is  a  little  heavier  than  wat< 

the  $700,000  of  the  original  fund,  will  be  turned  and  will  not  freeze  until  a  temperature  of  4 

over  by  the  trustees,  of  whom  Capt.  Richard  centigrade  below  isero  is  reached.    Runni 

8.  Floyd  is  president,  to  the  regents  of  the  Uni-  wheels  are  also  used,  but  the  pressure  on  th< 

▼ersity  of  California,  as  the  astronomical  de-  is  slight,  and  it  may  be  entirely  removed  by  t 

partment  of  that  institution,  over  which  Prof,  addition  of  more  water  to  the  tank.    Goic 

Edward  S.  Holden,  already  at  the  head  of  the  wh^ls  prevent  the  dome  from  swaying  lat 

university,  will  preside.    Under  the  provisions  dly.    The  practical  working  of  the  great  doi 

of  the  trust,  the  observers  are  to  receive  no  of  steel,  seventy-two  feet   in  diameter  a 

sdaries  until  the  observatory  is  completed.    As  weighing  96  tons,  is  quite  satisfactory.    T 

the  greater  dome  could  not  be  built  until  the  telescope,  a  refractor  of  thirty  inches  apertu 

food  length  of  the  large  objective  had  been  as-  has  now  been  in  use  for  several  months.    T 

oertdned,  the  delay  of  severd  years  in  secur-  object-glass  was  made  by  the  Henry  Broth* 

ing  the  two  rough  disks  from  Fiel  and  Sons,  of  Paris. 

of  Paris  (costing  $7,000  each),  was  greatly  Star^Sstalagns.    A  valuable  acquisition  to  c 

deplored.    They,  now  polished,  and,  in  their  stxxsk  of  star-catalogues  has  just  been  issn* 

cells  weighing  760  pounds,  constitute  the  visnd  known  as  the  ^^  Second  Armagh  Catdogu< 

objective.    This  instrument  is  not  designed  for  It  comprises  8,800  stars,  mostly  Bailey^s, 

(and,  in  fact,  is  worthless  for)  celestial  photog-  duoed  to  the  epoch  of  1876.    The  observatio 

raphy,  though  the  attachment  to  it  of  a  third  were  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Robinson,  and  p 

lens  of  the  proper  curves  called  a  photographic  pared  for  publication  by  his  successor,   1 

lens  corrects  it  for  the  actinic  rays,  but  renders  J.   L.   £.  Dreyer.     The  first  four  hours 

it  useless  for  the  visad.    By  attaching  and  de-  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Catdogue,'*  constituting  v 
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ziT,  was  published  in  1877;  bat  the  remain-  ooloniea,  and  the  extradition  of  offenders,  in- 

ing  twenty  boars  (vol.  zv)  has,  from  want  of  clnding  those  who  have  abandoned  their  fami- 

fandsi  remained  nnpublished  antii  this  year,  lies,  and  deserters  from  the  military  and  naval 

lliis  latter  is  a  larm,  heavy  volume,  and  ap-  forces  of  the  colonies,  or  from  the  imperial 

pears  to  be  a  asef uT  work.    A  glance  at  the  forces ;  (7)  the  custody  of  offenders  on  board 

two  ponderous  volumes  fxiv  and  zv)  shows  the  ships  outside  of  territorial  limits ;    (8)  any 

vastness  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them,  matter  which  the  legislatares  may  refer  to  the 

An  ephemeris  of  each  of  the  8,890  stars,  from  Council ;    (9)   general    defenses,    quarantine, 

18S0  to  1890.  is  given,  with  critical  remarks,  patents^    copyrights,  bills   of  exchange,  and 

**  The  Annals  of  Harvard  College  Observa^  prommissory  notes,  uniformity  of  weights  and 

tory,'*  vol,  zv,  Part  I,  published  during  the  measures,  recognition  of  marriage  or  divorce, 

current  year,  contains  a  catalogue  of  1,218  naturalization,  status  of  joint-stock  companies, 

stars.  ThePulkovaObeervatory  has  Just  issued  or   any  matter  with   respect   to  which  the 

a  catalogue  of  8,542  stars  observed  with  the  legislatures  of  the  several  colonies  can  legis- 

roeridian  circle  during  the  years  1840  to  1849.  late  within  their  own  limits,  ezcept  that  in 

It  includes  ail  the  Bradley  stars  between  the  such  matters  the  acts  of  the  Council  shall  have 

?ole  and  fifteen  degrees  south   declination,  force  only  in  sach  of  the  colonies  as  have 

hough  it  has  appeared  late,  it  will  no  doubt  applied  to  it  for  a  common  law  and  fihall  rntify 

be  much  appreciated  by  the  working  astrono-  the  same  acts  with  respect  to  the  first  three 

mer.     The  Argentine  catalogue,  giving  the  categories  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Im- 

mean  positions  of  82,448  southern  stars  deter-  perial  Government.  The  governors  of  any  two. 

mined  at  the  Cordoba  Observatory,  baa  re-  or  more  colonies  mav  refer  to  the  Council,  on 

oently  been  published  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gk>uld.  an  address  from  the  legislatures,  any  questions 

Hew  Itae-BMkMiagt — The  new  reckoning  of  relating  to  tliose  colonies  or  their  relations 

the  astronomical  day,  recommended  by  the  with  one  another.    The  approval  or  disap- 

Wasbington  Conference,  will  he  used  at  once  proval  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  any  act 

in  the  printed  results  of  the  meteorological  and  of  the  Federal  Council  shall  be  signified  by  the 

spectroscopic  departments  at  the  Greenwich  Governor  of  the  colony  in  which  the  Council 

Observatory ;  hot  they  advise  a  postponement  is  sitting. 

of  its  use,  in  publishing  the  astronomical  re-  The  colonies  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tas- 

sulta,  and  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  departments,  mania,  Western  Australia,  and  Fiji  only  had 

until  1891,  when  probably  it  will  have  been  taken  advantage  of  the  act  when  the  Federal 

adopted  by  most  scientific  countries.  Council,  representing  those  colonies,  met  in 

ADSTEALASIii    British  Australasia  comprises  Hobart  on  Jan.  25,   1886.    The  colonies  of 

the  colonies  in  Australia  of  New  South  Wales,  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  had  taken 

Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland,  all  no  steps  to  Join  the  union,  while  in  South 

self-governing,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  Aastralia  the  necessary  measure  had  been  de- 

likewise  possessing  parliamentary  institutions,  layed  in  its  passage  through  the  Legislature, 

and  Western  Australia   and   F\Ji,  with   the  TheAntnHaa  Feieral  Comdlr— The  Federal 

islands  of  Rotumah,  which  are  crown  colonies,  Council,  which  met  in  Hobart,  recommended 

besidcB  the  British  possessions  in  New  Guinea,  the  fortification  of  Torres  Strait  and  King 

Their  combined  area  is  8,267,750  square  miles,  George^s  Sound   by  combined  imperial  and 

their  aggregate  population  8,697,069.  colonial  action.    It  passed  measures  authoriz- 

AMtrslnisB  FeteadMb — The  British  Parlia-  ing  the  service  of  civil  process  outside  the 
ment  in  1885  passed  a  Federal  Council  Act  of  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  issuing  it,  and  pro- 
Australasia,  establishing  a  Federal  Council  for  viding  for  the  enforcement  of  judgments  of 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  such  matters  of  the  Supreme  Court  within  the  Confederation. 
eommon  Australasian  interest,  in  respect  to  It  also  passed  an  address  to  the  Queen  in  rela- 
which  united  action  is  desirable,  as  can  be  tion  to  the  convention  with  France  in  regard 
dealt  with  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  to  the  South  Sea.  After  appointing  a  stand- 
management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  sev-  ing  committee  to  transact  business  during  the 
end  colonies  by  their  respective  legislatures,  recess,  the  Council  adjourned  on  Feb.  6. 
A  session  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  at  least  Naval  BefcuiSi — Rear- Admiral  Tryon,  the 
once  every  two  years.  The  colonies  possessed  British  commander-in-chief  on  the  Australian 
of  reaponsible  government  shall  be  represented  station,  presented  to  a  conference  of  the  Pre- 
in  the  Council  by  two,  and  the  crown  colonies  miers  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
by  one  member  each.  The  Council  is  given  Queensland,  held  at  Sydney  in  April,  1886,  a 
legislative  authority  in  respect  to  (1)  the  rela-  scheme  for  a  common  naval  force,  in  addition  to 
tions  of  Australasia  with  the  islands  of  the  the  eziatlng  local  forces.  He  proposed  that  five 
Pacific ;  (2)  prevention  of  the  influz  of  crimi-  cruisers  of  the  *'  Archer  "  dass  and  some  fast 
nala ;  (8)  fisheries  beyond  territorial  limits ;  sea-going  torpedo-boats  should  be  provided,  at 
(4)  the  service  of  civil  process  outside  the  Juris-  a  cost  of  £625,000,  by  the  colonies;  that  the 
diction  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  issued ;  (5)  British  Admiralty  should  man  them,  but  that 
the  enforcement  of  judgments  by  courts  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  estimated  at  £150,- 
law  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony;  (6)  the  000  a  year,  should  be  borne  by  the  colonies, 
enforcement  of   criminal  process  in  all  the  The  colonial  governments  were  willing  to  un- 
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dertake  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  those  which  to  obtain  laborers  for  New  Caledonia 

of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  oifered  the  colonization  of  relapsed  criminals  on  tl 

to  pay  interest  and  depreciation,  bat  they  con-  island  were  to  cease.    The  Australians,  thoQ; 

curred  in  the  opinion  that  the  original  cost  of  they  have  but  few  settlers  and  no  consideral 

building  and  equipping  the  new  vessels  should  plantations  in  the  New  Hebrides,  whereas  t 

be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government  French  have  acquired  and  cultivated  land 

The  lytmih  dMipallen  ef  the  Mew  HelrliM. —  the  islands,  possess  the  lai]^e0t  share  of  t 

Negotiations  respecting  the  annexation  of  the  trade.    The  strongest  objections  to  the  cessi 

New  Hebrides  Islands  to  France  were  carried  were  raised  on  behalf  of  the  Australian  Proti 

on  between  the  British  and  French  Govern-  tant  missionaries,  who  have  stations  on  fifte 

ments  in  March.    The  French  Oabinet  offered  islands,  have  expended  $800,000  on  baildi 

a  pledge  that  no  recidivists  should  be  sent  to  churches  and  maintaining  missionaries,   a 

the  islands.    The  Australian  governments  pro-  made  8,000  converts.    They  fear  that  unc 

tested  against  allowing  France  to  acquire  pos-  French  rule  Protestant  missions  would  be  d 

session  of  the  New  Hebrides.     New  South  couraged  through  the  influence  of  the  Bom 

Wides  declined  to  join  in  ^e  protest,  on  the  Catholic  clergy. 

understanding  that  France  would  agree  to  send  On  July  25  Lord  Roseberry  informed 

no  more  recidivists  to  the  Padfic  islands.  Waddington  that,  in  view  of  the  almost  una 

In  the  early  part  of  May  two  French  vessels  mous  objections  of  the  Australian  govemmei 

were  sent  from  Noumea  to  land  troops  on  the  the  British  Gk)vemment  were  unable  to  ace* 

New  Hebrides.    The  British  Government,  at  the  conciliatory  and  amicable  arrangement 

the  request  of  the  Victorian  authorities,  or-  a  French  protectorate,  or  to  depart  from  1 

dered  two  cruisers  to  those  waters.     The  agreement  by  which  Great  Britain  and  Frai 

grounds  given  for  French  action  were  that  the  bound  themselves  to  respect  the  independei 

natives  had  massacred  French  citizens.  Troops  of  the  New  Hebrides.    Meetings  were  held 

were  landed  from  the  transport  "Dives"  at  Australian  cities,  and  dispatches  were  sent 

Havannab  harbor,  in  the  island  of  Sandwich,  the  colonial  authorities  to  Downing  Street,  d 

and  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  on  June  1.  ing  the  summer  and  autumn,  protesting  agai 

Another  military  station  was  established  at  the  continued  occupation  of  the  islands 

Port  Sandwich,  on  the  island  of  Mallicolo.  French  troops. 

The  French  Government,  when  interrogated  The  GenMBS  In  i^  South  Sea. — About  the  n 

by  the  British  minister  in  Paris,  explains  on  die  of  February,  1886,  the  German  crui 

June  10  that  a  French  company  bad   sent  "  Albatross "  visited  Bismarck  Archipelago  i 

Frenchmen  to  work  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  inflicted  punishment  on  the  natives  of  N 

that  in  March  several  had  been  murdered  by  Ireland,  who  had  murdered  two  white  trad 

the  inhabitants.    The  rest  called  on  the  com-  named  Carr  and  Campbell.    The  Germans  p 

pany  to  protect  them  or  to  take  them  away,  sued  the  murderers  into  the  interior,  destro; 

On  the  application  of  the  company,  the  Gov-  some  houses  and  plantations,  and  stormei 

ernor  of  New  Caledonia  sent  troops  to  estab-  fortified  village.     They  then  sailed  to  ^ 

lish  temporary  posts  where  French  citizens  Britain  to  collect  fines  imposed  on  the  natii 

were  in  danger,  and  that  they  would  be  with-  A  detachment  went  inland  to  seize  a  reca 

drawn  when  the  emergency  had  passed,  as  the  trant  chief,  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  h 

French  Government  had  no  intention  of  vio-  Another  detachment  was  set  upon  by  natii 

lating  the  agreement  made  with  England  in  but  drove  them  away  with  their  swift  \ 

1878  by  proceeding  to  a  political  occupation  of  deadly  fire.     The  town  of  Eerberkader  ^ 

the  islands.     Orders  were  sent  from  France  bombarded.    On  the  0th  and  10th  of  Ma 

that  if  the  French  flag  had  been  raised  it  the '^Albatross '^  bombarded  some  villages 

should  be  taken  down.    The  report  of  the  act-  New  Ireland.    In  the  various  encounters  ei 

ing  British  consul  in  the  New  Hebrides  that  of  the  (Germans  were  wounded  and  twenty 

the  French  flag  had  been  raised  caused  much  natives  kiDed.    In  June  the  "  Albatross  " 

excitement  in  Australia  and  England.     The  ited  MaUicolo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides 

commander  of  the  British  ship  **  Undine  *'  in-  ands,  and  punished  the  natives  for  murdei 

vestigated  the  matter,  and  reported  that  there  a  Gennan  and  destroying  his  property, 

was  no  formal  occupation  nor  proclamation  of  AnexaUtB  ef  the  Keraaiec  MandSr—The  "R 

a  French  protectorate.  madec  group,  lying  between  New  Zealand 

The  concessions  that  the  French  Gk>vemment  the  Friendly  Islands,  were  annexed  by 

offered  for  the  cession  of  the  New  Hebrides  British  corvette  ^^  Diamond*'  on  Aug.  1. 

were  that  no  more  French  criminals  were  to  Hie  Colenlal  EiMUtlMi. — ^In  the  Indian  and 

be  deported  to  the  Paciflc,  and  that  England  lonial  Exhibition,  held  in  London  in  1886, 

should  be  allowed  to  annex  Rapa.    The  French  Australian  colonies  had  large  and  complete 

minister  urged  that  the  New  Hebrides  be-  plays  showing  their  productions  and  their  pi 

longed  to  the  same  geographical  group  as  New  ress  in  the  arts,  and  sent  pictures  and  col 

Caledonia,  that  his  countrymen  had  considera-  tions  of  natural  objects  to  present  to  the 

ble  and  increasing  interests  on  the  islands,  and  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  ooun 

that  they  needed  both  as  an  outlet  for  emigration  From  Victoria  there  were  manufiEicturefl 

and  a  field  for  enterprise  and  as  a  source  from  great  variety,  besides  wool,  wine,  and  o1 
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mtoral  products.    South  AuBtralia  sent  frnlts,  paid  volanteera,  and  8,012  on  the  reserre  foree ; 

oereals  ai^  fodder-plants,  wine,   and  wool,  making  a  total  of  8,197.    The  maintenance  of 

From  New  Sonth  Wales  there  were  examples  this  force  cost  £188,693  in  1884. 

of  pastoral  products,  including  mohair  from  a  Education  is  under  control  of  the  state,  and 

new  breed  of  goats,  and  products  of  the  fisher-  in  1884  the  Department  of  Instruction  expend- 

ies  and  the  mineral  and  other  industries  of  the  ed  £797,768,  which  was  a  decrease  of  £72,- 

colony.   Queensland  exhibited  gold,  silver,  cop-  808  from  the  expenditure  of  1888.    The  total 

per,  and  lead  ores,  tin,  wool,  amber,  and  pearl-  attendance  in  the  schools  of  all  classes  was 

shell,  quarts-mining  machinery  in  operation,  202,519  pupils,  with  4,860  teachers, 

sugar,  and  coffee.    Western  Australia  was  rep-  The  estimated  population  in  1884  was  921,- 

reseated  by  sandal- wood  and  a  variety  of  fine  268.    In  1884  there  were  72,486  immigrants 

timbers.    New  Zealand  had  an  extensive  dis-  and  40,254  emigrants,  showing  a  net  gain  of 

play  of  wool,  grain,  minerals,  manufactured  82,282  immigrants.    The  births  in  1884  were 

products,  woods,  and  buOding  materials,  and  88,946,  and  deaths  14,220,  showing  an  excess 

very  complete  collections  exhibiting  the  seen-  of  births  over  deaths  of  19,726 :  number  of 

ery,  geological  features,  and  natural  history  of  marriages,  7,482.    The  estimated  population 

the  country,  and  the  life  and  industries  of  the  of  Sydney,  the  capital,  in  1885,  was  260,000. 

aborigines,  as  well  as  of  the  coloniBtsL    Before  The  principal  source  of  public  revenue  vas 

the  exhibition  closed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nn-  formerlv  derived  from  the  sale  and  rent  of 

der  whose  auspices  it  had  been  organized,  sug-  public  lands,  which  produced  more  than  one 

geated  that  a  permanent  Colonial  Institute  naif  the  total  annual  receipts,  but  in  1884  these 

diould  be  established  in  London.    The  Aus-  sales  were  piurtially  stopped  on  account  of  a 

tralian  colonies  offered  to  contribute  jointly  new  land  act  which  went  into  force  Jan.  1^ 

£80,000  a  year  for  this  object.  1885.     The  next  most  important  source  of 

Tie  £id  if  the  Dreagkt — After  four  years  of  revenue  was  from  customs  duties,  which  yield- 
drought  that  has  infiicted  severe  losses  on  the  ed  one  fourth  the  total  annual  receipts.  The 
Australian  stock-growers,  and  caused  stagna-  only  direct  tax  is  the  stamp-tax.  The  revenue 
tion  in  every  branch  of  trade,  the  rain  began  for  1885  was  estimated  at  £8,695,929,  and  ex- 
to  fall  in  quantity  in  July,  and  the  mildness  of  penditures  at  £8,420,575.  The  public  debt, 
the  winter  allowed  the  grass  to  q>ring  up  which  was  chiefly  incurred  for  railways,  tele- 
every where  in  abundance.  New  South  Wales,  graphs,  and  other  reproductive  public  works, 
Viotoriu,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland  amounted  to  £81,601,959  on  Deo.  81,  1885. 
each  received  refreshing  rains,  which  were  The  expenditure  on  railways  and  telegraphs 
sufficient  to  stop  the  st^ation  in  the  fiocks  alone  amounted  to  £22,196,880  at  the  end  of 
and  herds.  December,  1884. 

Ktw  Seath  Wali%  the  oldest  of  the  Aus-  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1884  was  £22.- 
tralasian  colonies,  has  a  Constitution,  which  826,985 ;  of  exports,  £18,251,506.  The  staple 
vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Parliament  of  article  of  export  is  wool,  of  which  there  were 
two  houses,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the  120,221,148  pounds  shipped  to  the  United 
Legislative  Council,  and  consists  of  not  fewer  Kingdom  in  1884,  valued  at  £8,408,680.  The 
thui  twenty-one  members  nominated  by  the  next  most  important  articles  of  export  to  Great 
Crown.  The  second^  called  the  Legidative  Britain  are  tin,  of  the  value  in  1884  of  £757,- 
Assembly,  consists  of  1 1 9  members,  elected  by  218 ;  copper,  of  the  value  of  £410,182 ;  tallow, 
seventy-two  constituencies.  The  members  of  of  the  value  of  £880,542 ;  preserved  meat,  of 
either  body  must  be  of  age,  and  naturalized  the  value  of  £165,789. 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  The  electors  have  no  The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  about  207,- 
property  qualification,  and  the  votes  are  taken  000,000  acres.  Of  this,  in  1884,  there  were 
by  secret  ballot  The  execution  is  in  the  hands  141,158,400  acres  leased  for  pastoral  purposes ; 
of  the  Governor,  who  is  nominated  by  the  85,085,504  acres  devoted  to  agricultural  pur- 
Crown.  The  present  Governor  is  Lord  Car-  poses;  under  wheat,  275,250  acres,  yielding 
rington,  who  assumed  office  Dec.  12,  1885.  4,208,894  bushels  in  1885;  under  maize,  115,- 
He  is  advised  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  560  acres,  yielding  2,989,585  bushels ;  under 
by  a  Cabinet  of  nine  ministers  who  were  ap-  sugar-cane,  6,997  acres,  yielding  21,885,072 
pointed  Feb.  26,  1886,  as  follows:  Premier  pounds  of  sugar.  The  vine  is  cultivated,  and 
and  Treasurer,  Sir  P.  A.Jennings;  Colonial  m  1885,  441,612  gallons  of  wine  were  made. 
Secretary,  G.  R.  Dibbs;  Attorney-General,  In  March,  1885,  New  South  Wales  had  80,- 
John  Henry  Want;  SecreUry  for  Lands,  Hen-  879,871  sheep;  1,886,829  horned  cattle ;  880,- 

7Copeland;  Secretary  for  rublic  Works,  W.  608  horses;  and  211,656  pigs. 

Lyne ;  Minister  of  Justice,  J.  P.  Garvan ;  In  1884  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  was 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  A.  Renwick,  2,749,109  tons,  valued  at  £1,808,077.    There 

M.D.;  Secretary  for  Mines,  James  Fletcher;  were  produced  in  the  colony  105,988  ounces 

Postmaster-General,  F.  B.  Sutton.  of  gold,  valued  at  £890,229.    The  copper  and 

The  colonial  naval  defense  is  a  voluntary  tin  mines  are  also  very  valuable,  the  former 

body  consisting  of  640  officers  and  men.    The  producing  7,288  tons  of  copper  in  1884,  valued 

military  establishment  comprises  a  permanent  at  £868,854 ;  of  tin,  5,256  tons  were  produced, 

force  of  518  officers  and  men,  5,185  partially  valued  at  £207,827. 
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In  1884  there  were  1,648  miles  of  railway  In  were  ProtestaDts ;  24  per  cent.  Catbolics;  a 

operation,  and  2,085  miles  under  oonstmction.  half  of  one  per  cent  Jews.    In  1868-84  1 

The  whole  of  the  lines  open  were  built  hj  the  total  cost  of  public  instruction  was  £642,1 

Government,  at  an  expenditure  of  £21,626,-  In  the    same  year   there  were  1,777  si 

000.    The  expenses  in  1884  were  £1,801,269,  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  222,^ 

while  the  gross  earnings  were  £2,086,287.  scholars,  instructed  by  8,621  teachers.    Th 

There  were,  in  1884,  18,681  miles  of  tele-  were  in  1886,  665  priyate  schools  in  Victoi 

graph  -  wires,  which  cost  £612,460  to  con-  with  1,684  teachers  and  attended  by  85,: 

struct.    There  were  2,884,062  paid  messages  scholars.    At  the  census  of  1881, 921 V^^  C€ 

transmitted  in  1884.    The  post-office  of  the  ofthe  total  population  over  fifteen  years  of  i 

colony  transmitted  ^,287,000  letters,  and  26,-  were  able  to  read  and  write. 

063,500  newspapers  in  1884.  There  are  five  main  sources  from  which 

LegMitlML — ^To  meet  the  deficit  caused  by  revenue  of  Victoria  is  derived,  viz.,  taxati 

the  falling  off  of  the  land  revenue,  the  ministry  land,  public  works,  posts  and  telegraphs,  i 

I>roposed  to  levy  duties  of  6  per  cent,  ad  va-  railways.    In  1888-^84  the  total  amount  rai 

orem  on  all  imports,  both  those  paying  spe-  by  taxation  was  £2,818,620.    The  total  re 

ciflc  duties  and  those  on  the  free  list,  to  tax  nne  of  the  colony  for  the  year  1885  was  J 

unimproved  land  exceeding  £1,000  in  value  290,652,  while  the  expenditure  for  the  si 

about  ^  per  cent,  to  levy  a  tax  of  H  p^^  year  was  £6,212,617.    The  public  debt  at 

cent,  on  incomes  exceeding  £800,  and  to  im-  end  of  June,  1886,  amounted  to  £81,757,^ 

p09e  new  stamp  duties.    By  various  retrench-  the  greater  part  of  which  was  borrowed 

ments  the  estimates  of  expenditure  were  re-  the  construction  of  rail  ways,  state  school-bv 

dnoed  by  £600,000,  and  with  the  new  taxes,  ings,  and  other  public  works.    The  reve 

expected  to  yield  £1,000,000,  the  deficit  could  for  1886  amounted  to  £6,250^000,  an  incre 

be  removed  in  two  years.    To  carry  out  this  as  conoipared  with  the  precedmg  year,  of  £ 

policy,  the  ministry  resigned  on  Feb.  18,  was  000.    The  railroad  revenue  showed  an  incr 

reconstructed,  dissolved  Parliament,  and  ob-  of  £78,000. 

tained  the  sanction  of  the  country.    The  land-  The  colony  has  an  area  of  87,884  sqi 

tax  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly.    That  miles,  of  which  about  22,000,000  acres 

and  the  income-tax  bill  were  announced  by  either  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienat 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings  as  measures  that  would  Of  the  remainder  only  about  9,000,000  a 

be  again  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the  fol-  are  at  present  suitable  for  agriculture ;  mo 

lowing  session.    He  said  that  the  deficit  at  the  ain  forests  occupy  12,000,000  acres ;  land 

end  of  the  year  would  amount  to  £2,000,000,  ered  with  smaller  scrub,  11,600,000  acres;  i 

and  that  the  country  had  not  been  in  so  de-  forests,  650,000  acres ;  timber  and  otliei 

pressed  a  state  for  twenty-two  years.     The  serves,  over  900,000  acres;  auriferous  1 

customs  duties  were  passed  after  a  long  and  nearly  1,600,000  acres ;  and  roads,  over  1,( 

animated  contest    They  were  supported  by  the  000  acres.    In  March,  1886,  there  were  2.2 

young  and  growing  Protectionist  party  in  the  498  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  in  the  col 

colony.     The  Cabmet  was  reconstructed   in  Of  this  area  1,096,864  acres  were  under  wi 

view  of  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  pro-  The  produce  of  wheat  was  10,488,146  bus 

tection,  though  the  Premier  has  not  openly  or  9^  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  oats  prod 

avowed  a  protective  policy.    The  Opposition  nearly  2d|  bushels  to  the  acre,  barley  ove: 

leader,  Sir    Henry  Parkes,  is  the   principal  bushels,  potatoes  over  four  tons,  and  hay 

champion  of  free  trade,  and  takes  issne  with  one  ton  to  the  acre, 

the  ministry  chlefiy  on  this  question.  The  last  census  was  taken  in  1881,  whe 

Tictorlki — The  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Brough-  total  population  was  862,846,  comprising 

am  Loch  was  appointed  April  10, 1884.    The  088  males  and  410,268  femiues.     On  Jun 

Cabinet  was  composed  in  the  beginning  of  1886  1886,  the  estimated  total  population  was 

as  follows :  Premier  and  Treasurer,  Duncan  Gil-  408.    The  total  number  of  Chinese  in  1 88: 

lies;  Ch ief  Secretary,  Alfred  Deakin;  Attorney-  12,128,  and  of  abori^nes  780.    In  1884 

General,  H.  J.  Wrlxon;  Minister  of  Mines  and  were  7,218  marriages,  28,860  births,  anc 

Agriculture,  John  James;    Commissioner  of  606  deaths.    Daring  the  same  year  the 

Public  Works  and  Water  Supply,  J.  Nimmo ;  immigration  into  the  colony  by  sea  was  7i 

Minister  of  Justice,  Henry  Cnthbert;    Cora-  while  the  total  emigration  by  sea  was  61 

missioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  W.  F.  Walk-  The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of 

er;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  H.  toria  was  as  follows  in  1881 :  Melbourne, 

Pearson ;  Minister  of  Defense,  James  Lorimer ;  947  (in  1886,  826,000) ;  Balkrat,  41,087  ;  i 

Postmaster-General,  F.  T.  Derham.    In  An-  hurst,  88,420. 

gust,  Duncan  Gillies  assumed,  in  addition  to  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Yi 

his  other  duties  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  for  the  year  1884  was  £16.060,466.    The  i 

of  Mines,  replacing  John  Dow,  who  had  sue-  arUcles  of  export  were :  Wool,  to  the  av 

ceeded  Mr.  James.    The  land  forces  in  1884  of  119,602.240  pounds,  valued  at  JC6,84S 

comprised  8,008  men  of  all  arms.  gold  and  bnlllon,  of  the  value  of  JB1,01( 

There  is  no  state  church  in  Victoria.    At  grain  and  flour,  of  the  value  of  JC1,76 

the  last  census,  78  per  cent  of  the  population  Among  the  minor  articles  of  export  fro 
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colony  are  leather  and  Bicins,  tallovr,  and  pre«  Soath  Wales  in  one  year,  and  tbns  donble  or 

aerred  and  salted  provisions.  treble  the  productive  capacity  of  the  idand- 

There  were  obtained,  in  Victoria,  in  1884,  oontment.     The  Assembly  placed  a  daty  on 

778,618  onnces  of  gold,  valued  at  £8,114,472.  woolen  goods  of  20  per  cent 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  from  1851  to  Seath  A«tndla« — The  ministry,  reconstructed 

1854  is  estimated  at  62,902,768  ounces,  valued  on  June  7, 1886,  is  composed  as  follows:  Chief 

at  £211,971,072.    The  estimated  number  of  Secretary,  J.  B.  Spence;  Colonial  Treasurer, 

miners  at  work  in  the  gold-fields  at  the  end  of  John  Cos   Bray  ;    Commissioner   of   Public 

1884  was  28,480,  of  whom  5,859  were  Chinese.  Works,  L.  L.  Fumer ;  Commissioner  of  Crown 

The  yield  of  gold  in  1885  was  784,000  ounces.  Lands,  J.  H.,Howe ;  Minister  of  Education, 

There  were  4,020  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  J.  A.  Cockbum ;  Attorney-General,  John  W. 

oompriang  8,056  miles  of  wire,  open  at  the  Downes.     The  Governor  is  Sir  William  C. 

end  of  1884.   The  revenue  fh>m  telegraphs  was  F.  Robinson,  who  was  appointed  November, 

£89,077  in  1884 ;  the  number  of  messages  sent,  1882.     The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1885  was 

1,594,296.  £2,157.981,  derived  from  customs  duties,  posts 

The  railways  in  Victoria  all  belong  to  the  and  telM^raphs,  railways,  and  territorial  re- 
state. At  the  end  of  June,  1884,  there  were  ceipts.  Theezpenditnresfor  the  same  year  were 
1,624  miles  of  railway  completed,  and  71  miles  £2,480,618  ;  the  main  portion  of  which  is  on 
in  progress.  By  the  railway  construction  act  account  of  the  public  works,  railways,  and  in- 
of  1884,  62  new  lines,  of  an  aggregate  length  terest  on  the  public  debt.  The  estimated  rev- 
of  1,201  oulea,  were  authorixed.  The  total  cost  enue  for  1886  is  £2,844,124,  and  expenditures 
of  the  whole  of  the  lines,  exclusive  of  the  £2,407,584.  During  1885-*86  an  addition  of 
stores  and  materials  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1884,  £270,000  is  expected  from  a  new  tax  on  land 
was  over  £22,000,000.  On  this  the  net  profit  and  income,  being  two  years*  receipts.  Later 
was  8*98  per  cent.  The  gross  receipts  in  the  estimates  showed  a  large  deficit,  in  consequence 
year  1884  amounted  to  £2,196,150,  the  expen-  of  which  the  Government  proposed  to  reduce 
diture  to  £1,835,800,  or  60*82  per  cent.,  and  salaries,  but  abandoned  the  intention  when 
the  profits  to  £860,850.  the  revenue  prospects  improved.  A  deficiency 
The  post-office  of  the  colony  forwarded  88,-  of  £809,000  was  expected,  llie  public  debt 
408,884  letters,  5,767,781  packets,  and  15,148,-  of  the  colony,  dating  from  1852,  amounted,  on 
067  newspapers  in  the  year  1884.  The  postal  July  1,  1885,  to  £17,034,200. 
revenue,  including  the  receipts  from  telegraphs,  The  area  of  the  colony  is  908,425  square 
was  £856,817  in  1884.  miles.    The  total  population  on  Dec.  81,  1884, 

l<>gMatlaai — The  closing  period  of  the  ses-  was  estimated  at  812,781 — 164,877  males  and 

lion  of  1885  was  marked  by  an  angry  assault  147,904  females.    During  1884,  there  were  reg- 

of  the  opposition  on  the  Government,  attended  istered  11,847  births,  4,789  deaths,  and  2,555 

with  all-night  debates  and  unparliamentary  re-  marriages.    There  were  17,290  immigrants  and 

criminations.     A  reciprocity  treaty  between  16,082  emigrants. 

Tasmania  and  Victoria,  permitting  the  free  The  total  value  of  the  exports  to  various 

interchange  of  products  of  the  two  colonies  countries,  exclusive   of  bullion    and  specie, 

containing  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  foreign  amoimted  in  1884  to  £6,628,704.    The  imports 

material,  is  the  first  substantial  step  toward  in-  were  valued  at  £5,749,358.    The  chief  articles 

tercolonial  federation.     A  factories  and  shops  of  export  are :  Wool,  the  exports  of  which  in 

bill  was  enacted,  requiring  shops  to  dose  every  1884  amounted  to  £2,618,626;  wheat  and  fionr, 

evening  at  seven  o^clook,  except  on  Saturday.  £2.491,896 ;  copper  and  copper-ore,  £875,825. 

On  Feb.  16  the  coalition  under  Duncan  Gillies  Of  the  total  area,  578,272,000  acres,  10,670,- 

resigned,  and  Mr.  Gillies  was  charged  with  the  572  acres  were  alienated  at  the  end  of  1884. 

formation  of  a  new  ministry.    Parliament  was.  The  total  land  inclosed  amounts  to  53,444,411 

dissolved  on  Feb.  20,  and  new  elections  were  acres,  of  which  2,785,490  acres  were  under 

appointed  for  March  5.    They  resulted  in  the  cultivation  in  1884-^85  jof  this,  1,942,453  acres 

retnm  of  54  Ministerialists,  18  of  the  Opposi-  were  under  wheat     The  gross  produce   of 

tion  party,  and  14  Independents.    The  roost  wheat  in  1884-^85  was  14,621,755  bushels.    In 

important  measure  of  the  session  of  1886  was  1884,  473,535  gallons  of  wine  were  produced, 

the  irrigation  bill,  passed  Sept.  80.    It  author-  of  which  50,080  gallons  were  exported.    The 

izea  the  Government  to  borrow  £4,000,000  for  live-stock  in  1885  numbered  168,420  horses, 

the  construction  of  works  to  supply  at  least  389,720  cattle,  and  6,696,406  sheep.    In  1884 

8,242^000  acres  of  land  with  water.    The  pro-  there  were  1,785  pastoral  leases,  holding  144,- 

ceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  lent  to  local  trusts,  728,200  acresL 

which  wiU  construct  the  works,  and  have  pow-  The  colony  had  1,060  miles  of  railway  open 

er  to  levy  rates  to  pay  the  interest.    The  rates  for  traffic,  and  262  miles  of  lines  in  course  of 

required  are  estimated  at  about  eleven  shillings  construction,  in  December,  1884.    In  the  same 

per  acre  of  the  land  supplied.   Irrigation- works  year  the  colony  had  5,291  miles  of  telegraph 

are  expected  to  be  extended  over  Australis,  if  lines  in  operation,  with  9,067  miles  of  wire, 

found  snccessful  in  Victoria,  and  to  prevent  There  is  also  a  line  running  from  Adelaide  to 

such  droughts  as  that  in  which   12,000,000  Port  Darwin,  across  the  center  of  the  contl- 

sbeep  perished  in  the  single  colony  of  New  nent,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles,  in  connection 
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with  the  British  Australian  cable,  forminf?  £2,810,854,  the  chief  items  of  wbioh  wei 

telegraphic  communication  with  all  parts  of  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  £782,185 ;  ptil 

the  world.    This  line  was  constructed  at  the  instruction,  £187,257 ;  administration  of  pi 

expense  of  the  South  Australian  Government*  lie  lands,  £282,755 ;  cost  of  working  ndlwa 

In  1884  there  were  555  post-offices  in  the  colo-  £408,286 ;  posts  and  telegraphs  depsstme 

ny;  and  during  1883  there  passed  through  them  £282,755.    The  total  expenditure  on  pul 

12,679,142  letters  and  packets,  and  6,890,810  works  was  £1,565,028.    The  estimated  re 

newspapers.  nue  for  1885~*86  is  £2,982,500;  the  estima 

TwiMJir— The  ministry  of  Tasmania  is  com-  expenditure,  £8,006,214.     For  1886-^87 

posed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary,  revenue  is  estimated  at  £8,000,000,  and 

Ad je Douglas;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Burgess;  At-  expenditure  at  £8,069,000.    The  public  d 

tomej-Generai,  J.S.Dodds;  Minister  of  Lands  of  the  colony  amounted,  on  July  80,  1885. 

and  Works,  N.  J.  Brown.    Sir  G.  0.  Strahan  the  sum  of  £19.070,850. 
was  appointed  Grovemor,  Dec.  1, 1881.  The  area  of  Queensland  is  estimated  at  6( 

The  area  of  the^colony  is  estimated  at  16,-  497  square  miles.    The  population  in  1881 1 

778,000  acres.    The  estimated  population  on  218,525 — 125,825  males  and  88,200  fema 

Dec.  81,   1884,  was  180,541.     During  1884  On  June  80,  1885,  the  estimated  populat 

there  were  4,578  births,   1,990  deaths,  and  was  818,606.    In  1884  there  were  86,888 

1,008  marriages.     The    immigrants   in  1884  migrants  and  18,268  emigrants,  showing  a 

numbered  14,257;  emigrants,  12,524.  gain  of  18,620.    There  were   10,679  bin 

The  total  revenue  in  1884  was  £549,262 ;  6,861  deaths,  and  2,661  marriages  in  1884. 
expenditure,  £584,047 ;  estimated  revenue  for       The  total  value  of  exports  in  1884  was  i 

1886,  £582.825 ;  expenditure,  £686,756.  678,864,  the  chief  of  which  were  wool,  val 

The  total  exports  in  1884  were  valued  at  at  £1,889,504 ;    hides  and  skins,  £109,2 

£1,475,857,  made  up  of  the  following  items:  sugar,  £454,995.    The  value  of  imports  i 

Wool,  £453,567;  gold,  £182,010 ;  tin,  £301,-  the  colony  for  the  same  year  was  £6,881,9'; 
423;  timber  and  bark,  £137,586;  hops,  £85,-       In  1884,  816.118,920  acres  were  rented 

975 ;  fruits,  sreen  and  preserved,  £170,985.  cattle-runs,  and  yielded  a  rental  of  £254,8 

The  value  of   the  imports  was  £1,656,118.  the  number  of  runs  was  9,542.    The  live-st 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  4,408.888  in  1884  numberered  258,116  horses,  4,266, 

acres  have  been  sold  or  granted  to  settlers,  catUe,  9,808,911  sheep,  and  61,796  pigs. 

while  1,778,977  acres  have   been  leased  as  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1884  was  1 

sheep-runs.    In  1885  there  were  425,845  acres  588  acres.     The  leading  grain-crop  is  ma 

under  cultivation.     The  principal  crops  are  The  growth  of  sugar-cane  is  quite  success 

wheat,  oats,  and  barley ;  hops  are  also  largely  67,687  acres  being  under  this  crop  in  II 

grown,  and  great  quantities  of  fruit,  much  of  There  was  a  sugar-crop  in  1886  of  over  50, 

which  is  preserved  and  exported.  tons.   A  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  helped  gr 

At  the  end  of  1884  there  were  215  miles  of  ly  to  revive  languishing  trade  in  Queensh 

railway  open  for  traffic,  and  159  miles  in  course  as  well  as  in  the  other  colonies, 
of  construction.    In  the  same  year  there  was       The  gold  product  of  1884  was  4,529, 

1,313  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation.  ounces,  valued  at  £15,852,480. 

fliMKdaad*  —  The  Governor,  Sir    Anthony       At  the  end  of  1884  there  were  1,207  miU 

Musgrave,  was  appointed  in  April,  1888.    The  railway  open  fer  traffic,  and  746  miles  mor 

Executive  Oouncil  of  seven  ministers  is  com-  course  of  construction.    The  railways  ar 

posed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Vice-President  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  co« 

of  the  Executive  Couuoil,  Samuel  Walker  Grif-  construction,  up  to  the  end  of  1884,  was  . 

fith ;  Colonial  Treasurer,  James  Robert  Dick-  681,835.    The  revenue  from  railways  du 

son;  Postmaster-General,  Thomas  Macdonald*  1884  was  £630,631,  and  the  expenditun 

Paterson ;  Attorney-General,  Arthur  Rntledge;  working  them  £357,535. 
Secretary  for  Public  Works,  William  Miles ;        The  post-office  of  the  colony  in  1884  oai 

Secretary  for  Public  Instruction  and  Colonial  8,929,835  letters,  7,502,759  newspapers, 

Secretary,  Berkeley  B.  Moreton;  Secretary  for  807,177  packets. 
Public  Lands,  Charles  B.  Dutton.  There  were,  at  the  end  of  1884,  6,979  k 

The  law  making  education  compulsory  is  a  of  telegraph  lines,  and  11,800  miles  of  v 

dead  letter.    In  1884  there  were  558  schools  The  number  of  messages  sent  in  1884 

of  all  grades,  employinff  1,552  teachers,  and  1,012,255.     The  receipts  were  £77,118, 

having  an  average  attendance  of  46,588  schol-  the  working  expenses  £85,297. 
ars.    Education  cost  the  Grovemment  £1,896,-       He  Ultla* — Under  the  aefense  act  of  18 

082  in  1884.    At  the  census  of  1881,  29*44  per  very  complete  system  of  territorial  militia 

cent  of  the  population  could  not  read  or  write,  been  organized  on  a  plan  drawn  up  by 

The  public  income  of  the  colony  in  1884-*85  French,  who  formerly  served  in  the  N( 

was  £2,720,666,  derived  chiefly  from  the  fol-  west  I^ovinces  of  Canada.    All  the  xnal< 

lowing  sources:  Customs,  £987,225 ;  land- rent,  habitants  capable  of  beiuing  arms,  excef 

£258,909 ;  other  rents  and  sale  of  lands,  £328,-  only  sons  of  widows,  may  be  called  out  in 

422 ;  from  railways,  £664.585 ;  posts  and  tele-  classes.    In  the  first  line  come  unmarried 

graphs,  £169,195.  The  public  expenditure  was  and  widowers,  without  children,  between 
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of  eighteen  and  thirty ;  in  the  second,  the  New  Zealand  were  engaged  hj  Jnlj  in  convej- 

same  classes  of  men  from  thirty  to  forty-five  ing  gold-diggers  to  the  harhor  nearest  to  the 

years  of  age ;  in  the  third,  married  men  and  diggings,  Cambridge  Golf,  where  a  new  town 

widowers  with  children,  between  eighteen  and  hi^  spmog  op.   The  climate  is  tropical,  and  so 

forty-five  years  of  age ;  in  the  foarui,  all  men  dryithat  miners  mast  take  pack-horses  to  bring 

between  forty-five  and   sixty.     In  times  of  water.    The  adventurers  who  first  sought  the 

peace  the  actiye  force  is  constituted  by  volun-  new  mines  were  all  nrovided  with  a  very  ex- 

tary  enlistment  for  three  years,  the  privates  pensive  oatfit,  bnt  all  were  rewarded  by  ob- 

receiving  6s,  a  day.    The  volunteer  force  more  taining  a  satisfactory  amount  of  metal  in  the 

than  doubled  within  a  year  from  the  enact-  few  weeks  that  their  supplies  lasted.     Old 

ment  of  the  new  law.    A  military  school  for  miuers  predict  that  the  field  will  prove  the 

the  instruction  of  officers  has  been  established  richest,  and  much  the  most  extensive,  in  Aus- 

at  Brisbane.  tralia.    The  region  is  adapted  to  sheep-raising, 

CMd  MMfcrlot — A  gold-field  near  the  head  but  not  without  water  conservation, 
of  the  Etheridge  river  has  been  worked  for  lew  Zealand* — ^The  present  Governor,  lieut.- 
two  years,  and  new  discoveries  are  being  con-  Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  Drummond  Jervois,  was  ap- 
stantly  made  in  that  region.  The  field  has  an  pointed  in  November,  1882.  The  list  of  min- 
eetimated  area  of  9,760  square  miles.  Many  of  isters  is  as  follows:  Colonial  Treasurer,  Post- 
the  reefs  yield  from  1  to  6  ounces,  some  from  master-General,  Commissioner  of  Telegraphs, 
10  to  16,  and  one  fh>m  10  to  26  ounces,  to  the  and  Commissioner  of  Stamp  Duties;  Sir  Julius 
ton  of  quartz.  The  average  yield  in  1885  was  Vogel ;  Premier,  Attorney-General,  and  Minis- 
2  oz.  10  dwts.  The  average  yield  .of  the  ter  of  Education,  Robert  Stout:  Minister  of 
Queensland  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Public  Works,  Edward  Richardson ;  Native 
country.  The  Etheridge  field  has  not  been  Minister.  Minister  of  Defense,  and  Minister  of 
developed  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Charters  Lands,  John  Ballance ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Jo- 
Towers,  Gympie,  and  Ravenswood,  on  account  seph  Augustus  Tole ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Pat- 
of  the  lack  of  railroad  communication.  rick  A.  Buckley ;  Minister  of  Mines  and  of  Ma- 

Wesltn  Antnlli. — The  administration  is  vest-  rine  Department,  William  J.  M.  Lamach. 

ed  in  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Legis- 

Cooncil,  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  lative  Council,  composed  of  fifty-four  members 

the  Attorney-General,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the 

the  Sarveyor-Greneral,   and  the  Director  of  House  of  Representatives,  with   ninety -five 

Public  Works.    The  present  Governor  is  Sir  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years. 

Frederick  Napier  Broome,  who  was  appointed  Four  are  aborigines,  elected  by  the  natives, 

in  December,  1882.  The  colonial  troops  consist  of  a  voluntary 

The  revenue  for  1884  was  £290,819,  and  the  force  of  8,177  men  of  all  ranks,  besides  a  per- 

expenditure  £291,806.    Tbe  revenue  for  1885  manent  armed  constabulary  force  of  450  oflicers 

was  estimated  at  £295,666,  and  the  expendi-  and  men.    The  approaches  to  the  principal 

ture  at  £295,891.    The  total  public  debt  of  the  ports  of  the  colony  are  defended  by  batteries 

colony  at  the  end  of  1885  was  £765,000.  of  heavy  ordnance,  supplemented  by  torpedo- 

The  total  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  boats  and  submarine  mines. 

976,920  square  miles.    The  results  of  the  cen-  In  New  Zealand  there  were,  in  1884, 1,884 

sua  of  1881  gave  a  total  population  of  29,708 —  schools  of  all  kinds,  employing  8,188  teachers, 

17,062  males  and  12,646  females.     In  1884  and  having  an  average  attendance  of  118,481 

there  were  1,094  births  and  717  deaths;  2,484  scholars.    The  amount  expended  on  education 

immigrants  and  1,568  emigrants.  in  1884-^85  was  £416,127.    Education  is  ob- 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1884  was  ligatory,  and  in  the  public  primary  schools  free 

£621,167;  exports,  £405,698.    At  the  end  of  and  secular. 

1884  there  were  79  miles  of  railway  open  for  The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at 

traflSc,  and  48  miles  under  construction.   There  66,779,092  acres.    Up  to  the  end  of  1884  17,- 

were  1,885  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  the  colony  692,511  acres  had  been  alienated.    The  popu- 

in  1884 ;  there  is  also  a  line  450  miles  in  length  Intion  on  June  80,  1885,  was,  including  Maoris, 

in  oonrae  of  construction  from  Geraldton  to  616,229.     The  number  of  marriages  in  1884 

Port  Cossack,  which  will  probably  be  united  was  8,800 ;  births,  19,846 ;  and  deaths,  5,740. 

by  submarine  cable  with  the  telegraph  system  The  net  immigration  in  1884  was  9,821.    The 

of  the  world.  population  of  New  Zealand  is  increasing  more 

The  Uaberley  GaM-FlcMt — A  remarkably  rich  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Australa- 

flold-field  has  been  discovered  in  the  Eimber-  sian  colonies. 

&y  district,  situate   in  the  northern  part  of  The  chief  source  of  the  ordinary  revenue  is 

Weiitem  Australia.    The  diggers  who  went  to  from  customs,  £1,411,102  in  1884-^85 ;  receipts 

the  new  field  in  the  spring  of  1886,  brought  from  railways,  £1,050,742  ;  stamps,  £510,018; 

back  nuggets  weighing  from  2^  to  19^  ounces,  property-tax,  £145,879;  telegraphs,  £95,787; 

Some  of  them  obtained  as  much  as  30  ounces  and  excise  on  beer,  £56,714.    The  territorial 

in  a  single  day.    The  gold  is  as  pure  as  the  revenue  includes  receipts  from  sales  of  crown 

best  products  of  the  Ballarat  or  Sandhurst  lands,  from  depasturing  licenses  and  assess- 

fields.    Steamers  from  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  ments,  and  also  from  mining  licenses,  and  the 
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datj  on  gold  obtained  in  the  eolonj.  The  totiEd  Parliament  stated  that  the  relations  wit! 

reyenne  in  1884-^86  was  £8,730,468.     The  natives  were  never   better,  and  that  1 

chief  items  of  expenditure  were  for  public  debt,  blocks  of  land  were  being  transferred  to  I 

£1,570,988 ;  public  works,  £714,846 ;  educa-  peans.    In  July  a  serious  disturbance  occc 

tion,  £334,196;  posts,  £255,160;  defense,  £182,-  near   Hawera,    when   500   Maori  men 

586.     The   estimated   revenue  for  1885-^86  women  made  an  incursion  into  lands  be) 

amounts  to  £4,110,000,  and  expenditures  to  ing  to  Englishmen,  and  began  plowing 

£4,070,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £42,000.  The  erecting  buildings.    The  Maoris  were  disp< 

total  amount  expended  on  railways,  construe-  by  the  police,  who  arrested  several  chiefs 

tion  of  roads,  immigration,  and  public  works  an  order  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Te  \^ 

of  all  kinds,  from  1870  to  1885,  was  £21,800,-  the  champion  of  native  ^hts,  as  the  \m 

834.     In  March,  1885,  the  total  public  debt  tor  of  the  trouble.    Te  l^Thiti,  Tito  Eo\ 

was  £83,691,022.    A  new  loan  of  £1,500,000  and    other  chiefs  who  were  arrested, 

for  railroads  was  issued  in  1886.  detained  in  jail  till  October,  and  then  sentc 

The  total  imports  for  1884  were  £7,663,888,  to  fines  and  short  terms  of  imprisonmcDt. 
64  per  cent,  of  which  were  from  the  United       Vtkaik  EnipttM. — An  eruption  of  Mcun 

Kingdom.  The  exports  were  valued  at  £7,091,-  rawera,  on  the  east  side  of  Tarawera  Lai 

667,  of  which  73  per  cent  went  to  Great  Brit-  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Island,  v 

ain.  The  leading  imports  in  1884  were :  Iron  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  June,  disti 

and  steel  goods,  £1,215,457;  apparel  of  all  the  surface  of  the  country  for  many 

kinds  and  materials,  £1,819,678;  sugar,  £705,-  around.    Whole  villages  were  buried  i 

684 ;  wines,  beer,  and  spirits,  £386,404 ;  tea,  the  falling  matter,  consisting  of  stones,  f 

£180,301.    The  leading  exports  in  1884  were :  and  boiling  mud.    The  eruption  was  a( 

Wool,  81,139,028  pounds,  valued  in  New  Zea-  panied  by  violent  earthquakes.    The  Tan 

land  at  £3,267,527 ;  grain  and  pulse  and  flour,  volcano,  which  first  burst  into  activity  o 

£801,271;  gold,  £988,953;  kauri-gum,  £342,-  morning  of  June  11,  subsided  gradually 

151 ;  frozen  meat,  £345,090 ;  tallow,  £234,-  became  entirely  quiet ;  but  several  activ* 

829 ;  timber,  £152,319 ;  sheep  and  rabbit  skins,  ters  were  formed  on  Mount  Rotomahans 

£151,692;    live-stock,  £71,174;  butter  and  the  pink  and  white  terraces  near  that  m 

cheese,  £91,667 ;  preserved  meats,  £59,224.  ain,  which  had  been  the  chief  beauty  of 

In  18S4,  852  vessels,  of  529,188  tons,  were  picturesque  region,  disappeared.    Thedi< 

entered  at  the  porta  of  New  Zealand,  and  872,  ances  extended  over  sixty  square  miles, 

of  534,242  tons,  cleared.    All  but  53  vessels  of  dreds  of  geysers,  in  addition  to  those  ] 

the  former  and  59  of  the  latter  belonged  to  ously  existing,   broke  out    into  interm 

Britain  and  her  colonies.  activity.    The  township  of  Wairoa  was  I 

In  1881  the  number  of  occupied  holdings  in  mud,  several  Maori  settlements  wei 

was  80,882,  comprising  10,309,170  acres  of  stroyed,  and  over  100  persons  known 

freehold   and    4,827,727  acres    of   leasehold  killed,  among  them  six  Europeans.    The 

property.    The  total  acreage  under  crops  in  of  the  disturbance  was  the  Hot  Lakes  dii 

1885  was  6,550,399,  of  which  664,540  were  40  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Plenty  < 

under  grain ;  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage  east  coast.    This  district  has  been  a  reso 

is  under  grass.    In  1885  the  total  production  tourists  on  account  of  its  boiling  foui 

of  wheat  was  6,866,777  bushels,  and  of  oats  terraces  of  glistening  silica,  and  other  n 

12,360,449  bushels.     The  bulk  of  the  gold-  beauties,  and  for  invalids  on  account  < 

mining  is  on  government  land,  and  in  1884  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  hot  baths.     I 

gold   export   amounted   to   246,393    ounces,  feared  that  the  fine  volcanic  dust  that  c< 

valued  at  988,953.    The  total  value  of  the  the  face  of  the  country  over  a  large  p 

gold  exported  from  the  colony  up  to  March  31,  the  province  of  Auckland  had  ruined  th< 

1885,  was  £41,634,507.  ures;  but  after  the  rain  had  washed  tfa 

On  Dec.  31,  1884,  there  were  1,570  miles  into  the  soil  it  was  found  that  vegetatic 

of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  New  Zealand,  ouicken^.    Experiments  established  tl 

For  the  year  ending  March  81,  1885,  the  sur-  tnat  plants  would  germinate  and  grow 

plus  receipts  were  £355,685.    The  total  ex-  ously  in  the  pure  dust 
penditure  on  construction  of  all  the  Govern-       AVSmi-HlINGART,  a  dual  monarchy  i 

ment  lines  to  March  31, 1885,  had  amounted  to  tral  Europe,  compiled  of  the  Federal  I 

£12,791,035.    When  the  whole  of  the  pro-  of  Austria  or  Gisleithania  and  the  King< 

jected -systems  of  railways  are  completed,  they  Hungary  or  Transleithania.  The  two  mo 

will  have  cost,  with  their  equipments,  about  ies  are  united  in  the  person  of  the  sov* 

£16,000,000.     The   colony  had,  on   Jan.    1,  and  in  a  common  military  and  naval  i 

1886, 10,474  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  opera-  and  a  common  diplomacy.    There  is  a  m 

tion.     The  total    number  of  telegrams  dis-  for  common  affairs,  which  are  subject  U 

patched   in    1864  was  1,654,305,   for  which  lative  control  and  action  through  delej 

£80,626  were  received.     The   post-office  in  from  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  twt 

1884  transmitted  '85,257,846  letters  and  14,-  doms.    The  delegation  from  each  Pari 

098,742  nevFspspers.  consists  of  60  members,  and  when  any  vm 

Ttut  Maiftai — The  pKemier  at  the  opening  of  are  from  any  cause  absent  from  one,  a  Ilk 
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ber  18  eliminated  by  lot  from  the  other.    All  gypsies,  79,898 ;  Armenian,  8,528 ;  other  na- 

measares  are   presented  for  action  to  each  tiVe  languages,  88,668 ;  foreign  languages,  56,- 

delegation  separately ;  and  if  their  decisions  892 ;  infants,  499,898. 

diverge,  they  meet  to  vote  jointly,  bat  without  The  population  of  the  cities  with  over  75,000 

discussion.    Franz  Josef  I  succeeded  his  uncle,  inhabitants  in  Austria-  Hungary  was,  in  1880, 

Ferdinand  I,  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  upon  the  as  follows:  Vienna,  including  suburbs,  1,108,- 

abdicationof  the  latter,  Dec.  2, 1848;  and  after  857;   Buda-Pesth,  860,551;  Prague,  162,823; 

the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  Trieste,  144,844 ;   Lemberg,  109,746 ;   Grfttz, 

June  8,  1867,  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary.  97,791 ;  BrOnn,  82,660. 

The  heir-apparent  is  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  EdacatlMk — There  are  eight  universities  in 

born  in  1858,  only  son  of  the  Emperor.    The  Austria,  with  796  teachers  and  12,952  students 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  in  1885.    The  number  of  technical  high-schools 

House  for  the  whole  Empire  is  Count  G.  Kal-  ip  1888  was  six,  with  887  teachers  and  2,578 

nokyde  EOrdspatak,  appointed  Nov.  21,  1881;  students;  there  were  11  special  high-schoolsi 

the  Minister  of  War,  Lieut.  Field-Marshal  Count  with  215  teachers  and  2,571  students ;  49  theo- 

Bflandt-Rheydt,  appointed  June  21, 1876 ;  the  logical  schools,  with  245  teachers  and  1.740 

mnister  of  Finance,  Benjamin  de  Eallay,  ap-  students;  166  gymnasia,  with  8,270  teachers 

pointed  June  4, 1882.  and  51,898  pupils;  80  Realschulen,  with  1,419 

Area  tmi  PopidatlM.— The  total  area  of  the  teachers  ana  15,286  pupils;  70  normal  schools, 

Anstro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  240,942  square  with  978  teachers   and  8,792  pupils ;  1,212 

miles.     The  population  in  1880  was  87,885,226.  special  institutes,  public  and  private,  with  6,075 

The  population  of  Austria,  with  an  area  of  teachers  and  84,816  pupils;  15,944  public  ele- 

115,903  square  miles,  was  22,144,244,  or  191  mentary  schools,  with    52,814  teachers  and 

per  square  mile;  that  of  Hungary,  125,089  2,557,749  pupils ;  and  1,127  private  elementary 

square  miles  in  extent,  15,642,102,  or  185  per  schools,  with  85,166  pupils.    Of  the  children 

square  mile.    The  increase  in  eleven  years  in  of  school  age  in  1888,  84*9  per  cent,  were  at- 

Austria  was  8*5  per  cent. ;  in  Hungary,  1*24.  tending  school.    German  was  spoken  in  6,788 

In  the  Cisleithan  Kingdom  there  were  10,819,-  of  the  public  elementary  schools;   in  4,018, 

787  males  and  11,824,507  females ;  in  Hungary,  Czech ;  m  8,777,  other  Slav  languaffes ;  in  868, 

7,702,810  males  and  7,989,192  females.  Italian;  in  58,  Roumanian;  in  8,  Magyar;  in 

The  number  of  births  in  Austria  in  1884  was  492,  more  than  one  language.  In  Hungary,  88*8 

878,821 ;    of  deaths,   666,523 ;   of  marriages,  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  in 

179,171 ;  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  211,798.  school  in  1883.    In  the  two  Hungarian  univer- 

In  1885  there  were  only  860,668  births,  and  sities  in  1885  there  were  211  teachers  and  4,181 

175,288  marriages,  while  the  number  of  deaths  students.    There   were  18  law-schools,   with 

was  689,498.     In  Hungary  the  births  in  1888  798  students ;    66  theological   schools,   with 

numbered  780,984;  the  deaths,  526,991;  the  1,946  students;    168  gymnasia,   with  38,106 

marriages,  167,609;    surplus  of  births   over  scholars;  83  Realschulen,  with  6,081  scholars; 

deaths,  203,943.  73  normal  schools,  with  4,008  scholars;  and 

The  Empire  of  Austria  embraces  witliin  its  110  special  institutes,  including  music-schools, 

borders  no  less  than  17  different  principalities :  with  6,899  scholars.    The  number  of  elementa- 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  below  the  Enns;  ry  schools  in  1882  was  15,993,  the  number  of 

the  Archduchy  of  Austria  above  the  Enns;  teachers  22,396,  the  number  of  pupils  1,804,788. 

Duchy  of  Salsburg;  Duchy  of  Styria;  Duchy  There  were  besides  367,094  scholars  in  schools 

of  Carinthia;  Duchy  of  Camiola;  city  of  Tri-  of  a  higher  grade.    In  7,938  of  the  elementary 

este  and  its  domain ;  Margraviate  of  G5rz  and  schools  the  language  is  Magyar ;  in  4,801,  other 

Gradisca;  Margraviate  of  Istria;  Margraviate  languages;  in  2,766,  more  than  one  language, 

of  Tyrol;  Dependency  of  Vorarlberg ;  Kingdom  Dr.  Gautsch,  the  new  Minister  of  Education  in 

of  Bohemia;  Margraviate  of  Moravia;  Duchy  Austria,  has  instituted  reforms  in  the  curricu- 

of  Silesia;  Kingdom  of  Galicia;  Kingdom  of  lum  of  the  universities  which  will  give  the  first 

Dalmatia ;  Duchy  of  Bukowina.    Among  all  place  in  the  examinations  to  practical  studies, 

these  kingdoms,   duchies,   margraviates,   and  and  relegate  abstract  philosophy  to  a  subordi- 

principalities,  but  two  are  inhabited  exclusively  nate  rank.    The  study  of  constitutional  law  is 

Dy  one  nationality,  viz..  Upper  Austria  and  Salz-  to  be  made  in  the  legal  course, 

burg,  which  are  peopled  by  Germans.    The  CtaBene  aad  ladirtry. — ^The  Austro-Hunga* 

numbers  speaking  the  various  languages  were  nan  CustomsUnion  embraces  all  the  lands  of  ttie 

in  1880  as  follow:  German,  8,006,176;  Bohe-  two  monarchies  except  the  province  of  Dalma- 

mian,  Moravian,  and  Slovak,  5,188,596 ;  Polish,  tia,  with  its  two  free  ports,  Trieste  and  Finme. 

8,238,534;  Rulhenian,  2,792,677;  Slovene,  1,-  Thetotal  value  of  imports  in  1884  was  612,900,- 

140,508 ;  Servian  and  Croatian,  563,871,  Latin,  000  florins,  against  624,890,339  florins  in  1888 ; 

668,653  ;  Roumanian,  190,799 ;  Magyar,  9,887.  the  value  of  exports  708,700,000  florins,  against 

In  Transleithania  the  division  was  as  follows :  749,920,518  florins.    The  exports  over  the  Ger- 

^Agyart    6,206,872;    Roumanian,    2,325,838;  man  frontier  in  1883  amounted  to  457,410,860 

Servian  and  Croatian,  2,325,747;  German,  1,-  florins;   those  by  way  of  Trieste  to  97,424,- 

882,871 ;  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and   Slovak,  420 ;  those  over  the  Italian  frontier  to  56,160,- 

1,799,568;  Ruthenian,  345,187;  Wendi,  83,150;  410;   over  the  Roumanian  frontier,  48,757,- 
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060;  through  other  seaports  besides  Trieste, 
88,855,880 ;  across  the  frontier  of  Rassia,  28,- 
818,910;  of  Servia,  17,229,920;  ofSv^itzerland, 
5,992,790;  of  Turkey,  262,280;  of  Montene- 
gro, 8,440  florins.  The  leading  classes  of  arti- 
cles exported  in  1888  were  as  follow : 

ABTICLIS.  ^^^• 

Oeroals 120,T7a.700 

Textile  maauftctares  and  matorUlB 111,088,700 

Animals  umI  aoimal  prodnoo 97,088,080 

Wood,  ooftl,  and  tarf. 77.9d0.02O 

Bngar 70,178,950 

Haidwan 41,7Ta,ia0 

Glassware  and  crockery 274)78,020 

Beveragea 28,805.640 

Fraits  andTegeUblea 28,879,940 

Leather  and  leather  nuumflustores 21,212,410 

Woodenware 17,809,620 

Iron  and  mannfhotares  of  iron 11,757,990 

The  valae  of  the  gold  and  silver  exported  in 
1883  was  4,154,080  florins. 

The  yalne  of  Aastrian  mannfactared  prod- 
ucts in  1880  was  estimated  at  $500,000,000. 
The  quantities  and  valaes  of  the  principal  min- 
eral prodacts  in  1884  were  as  follow : 


PRODnCTS 

Bait 

Goal 

Bllver-ore 

Iron-ore 

Lead-ore 

Other  minerala 

ToUl 


Tou. 


167,848 
10,268,577 

7,721 
680,561 

9,497 
109^88 


11,118,652 


riMiBt. 


22,2!t6L8IO 
40,869,488 
8,020,866 
2.817,566 
1.071,268 
2,88^487 


72,140,089 


The  valae  of  pig-iron  produced  in  Austrian 
furnaces  in  1884  was  28,728,730  florins;  the 
total  value  of  all  metals  produced,  81,738,183 
florins.  The  production  of  pig-iron  in  Austria- 
Hungary  increased  bj  rapia  stages  from  about 
400,000  tons  in  1879  to  780,000  tons  in  1884, 
but,  owing  to  over-supply,  fell  off  to  760,000 
tons  in  1885.  The  iron-masters  hoped  in  the 
new  ten  years^  treaty  to  secure  an  advance  of 
60  per  cent,  in  the  iron  duties,  which  would 
cause  the  already  greatly  redaced  importations 
to  cease  altogether. 

Agriciltirei — ^The  productive  area  in  Austria 
proper  in  1883  was  56,697,000  acres,  divided 
as  follows :  Arable,  25,700,000  acres ;  meadow, 
7,476,000;  vineyards,  521,000 ;  forests,  23,000,- 
000.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  population 
depend  on  agriculture.  The  nuihber  of  land- 
owners paying  1,000  florins  of  land  tax  and 
above  in  a  single  district  increased  from  1,110 
to  1,183  between  1880  and  1888. 

Of  the  total  cultivable  area  of  Hungary,  52,- 
800,000  acres  were  in  1883  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, grass,  and  pasture,  1,062,500  to  vine- 
yards, and  the  remainder  to  woods  and  forests. 
The  number  of  properties  exceeding  14,200 
acres  was  231  ;  between  1,420  and  14,200 
acres,  4,695 ;  between  285  and  1,420  acres,  18,- 
748;  between  42  and  285  acres,  118,981 ;  be- 
tween 7  and  42  acres,  2,848,610. 

laflriNiAb — There  were,  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  in 
the  Oisleithan  monarchy,  2,177  miles  of  state 


railroads,  929  miles  of  companies*  lines  op 
ated  by  th^  Government,  52  miles  of  Gove 
ment  lines  worked  by  companies,  and  5,( 
miles  owned  and  worked  by  companies ;  toi 
8,189  miles.  In  the  Hungarian  monarchy 
state  operated  4,452  miles  of  its  own  and  1,! 
miles  of  companies*  lines,  and  companies, 
miles  belonging  to  the  state,  and  7,888  in! 
of  their  own  lines.  There  were  568  mUes 
new  roads  constructed  during  1884  by  the  A 
trian  Government,  which  sets  apart  12,885,< 
florins  in  the  budget  of  1885-*86  for  the  ba 
ing  of  additional  railroads  during  the  year. 
Hungary  the  Government  has  diminished 
rate  of  contraction  for  the  present,  in  ordei 
avoid  budget  deficiencies. 

TstognphSi — ^The  length  of  telegraph  linei 
Austria  in  1884  was  28,680  miles,  of  w 
61,810  miles ;  the  number  of  messages  tn 
roitted,  6,688,056.  The  receipts  in  1883  ^ 
4,058,860  florins;  expenditures,  8,646,400. 

In  Hungary  there  were  10,082  miles 
lines,  and  86,755  miles  of  line  in  1884 ;  ni 
her  of  messages,  8,487,888 ;  receipts  in  1{ 
1,766,250  florins;  expenditures,  1,759, 
florins. 

In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  there  were  1, 
uules  in  1884;  messages  in  1888,  296,962. 

IfaTlgvtiM* — ^The  merchant  marine  in  1 
consisted  of  62  steamers  in  the  foreign  trj 
tonnage,  67,412 ;  76  coasting  steamers,  tonm 
18,506 ;  and  9,068  sail-vessels  of  all  kinds,  1 
nage,  243,540.  The  fleet  of  the  subsidized  I 
tro-Hungariai)  Lloyd  line  of  steamers,  tra( 
between  Trieste  and  the  East  through  the  S 
Canal,  comprises  84  vessels,  of  69,818  tons. 

There  were  62,045  vessels,  of  7,657,817 1 
entered,  and  61,970  vessels,  of  7,641,814  ti 
cleared  at  Austro-Hungarian  ports  in  1888. 
the  total  tonnage,  87  per  cent,  was  Austrici 

Hie  PMMNBce. — The  Austrian  post-offic< 
1888  forwarded  885,633,500  letters  and  p 
cards,  47,986,400  circulars  and  patterns, 
802,500  newspapers,  and  83,927,000  par< 
The  receipts  were  20,020,780  florins ;  expe 
tures,  16,473,730  florins. 

The  Hungarian  post-office  forwarded  1 
501,260  letters  and  post-cards,  14,182,086 
culars  and  patterns,  43,118,002  newspap 
and  10,576,580  parcels.    Beceipts,  7,908,^ 
expenditures,  6,051,860  florins. 

Hie  AiBy. — Military  service  is  universal 
obligatory.    The  term  of  service  is  three  y 
with  the  colors,  seven  in  the  reserve,  and 
in  the  Landwehr.    The  empire  is  divided 
102  recruiting  districts,  each  furnishing  a  i 
ment  of  infantry.    Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  f 
a  separate  district,  and  raise  the  regimen 
Tyrolean  Jfigers.    The  Austrian  military 
tem  has  been  introduced  in  the  occupied  p 
inces,  which  are  organized  in  four  recrui 
districts  separate  from  the  others.     The  A 
atic  coast  provinces  are  also  separately 
ganized,  and  furnish  the  naval  recruits, 
strength  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  '. 
was  as  follows: 
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DSSCIUFnOK  OF  TROOPS. 

108  rfiglmeotft  of  influtry 

1  regiment  of  Tyrolean  JAgen 

88  battoUoDS  otoifien 

41  regiments  of  carahy 

18  regiments  of  field  artiUenr 

12  battalions  of  fortress  artlllerjr. 

8  r^ments  of  engineers. 

1  regiment  of  pioneers 

1  rsUway  and  telegraph  regiment. . . 

Train 

Staff  and  q>edal  serrieea. 

Total  standing  army 

Anstrian  Landwehr 

Hnngarian  Hmived 

Qendannerle 

Total 


fcoUng. 


884,495 


War 

fbodng. 


150,998 

501,228 

4.007 

12,8S9 

UdOO 

89,823 

4SJ4T 

68,919 

81.888 

64,166 

7.80« 

lS,5d8 

5,258 

14.187 

2,748 

7,278 

887 

4.769 

2,607 

88.917 

A589 

41,254 

267,179 

805,604 

8,522 

182,082 

7.540 

127,284 

6,254 

6,1M 

1,071.084 


The  active  army  and  the  reserves  are  commoji 
and  are  under  the  oontrol  of  the  Anstro-Hnnga- 
rian  Minister  of  War.  The  Austrian  Landwehr 
and  the  Honved  are  separate  organizations,  con- 
trolled by  the  Ministers  of  National  Defense  in 
the  two  monarchies ;  but  all  orders  relating  to 
the  concentration  of  troops  must  proceed  from 
the  Emperor-King. 

The  Government  is  providing  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  army  with  the  new  Mannlycher  re- 
pea  ting-rifle,  with  which  several  corps  are  be- 
ing armed.  There  have  600,000  of  tnem  been 
ordered,  to  be  delivered  in  five  years,  at  a  cost 
of  85  florins  apiece. 

Tie  NaTj. — ^The  Austro-Hnngarian  navy  in 
1885  consisted  of  10  iron-clads,  2  frigates,  5 
corvettes,  6  torpedo- vessels,  14  coast-guards, 
6  transports,  2  monitors,  and  18  torpedo-boats. 
The  most  powerful  vessel  was  the  TegetthofF, 
with  14-inch  armor,  six  2T-ton  guns,  and  6,600 
horse-power.  Two  formidable  armored  ves- 
sels were  under  construction.  Of  these,  the 
Kronprinz  Erzherzog  Rudolf,  a  barbette  tur- 
ret-ship, is  intended  to  have  12-inch  steel- 
plates  and  a  speed  of  16  to  17  knots.  The 
other  will  be  a  barbette  belted  ship  with  9-inch 
armor. 

HuMM. — ^The  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
whole  empire  in  1844  was  118^806,910  florins ; 
for  1886, 119,468,610  florins.  The  budget  esti- 
mates for  1886  make  the  total  revenue  119,724,- 
748  florins,  of  which  25,914,182  florins  come 
from  the  surplus  from  customs,  90,648,089 
from  the  contributions  by  the  two  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  the  remainder  from  the  ministries. 
The  expenditures  are  set  down  in  the  budget 
as  follows^  in  florins : 


lOntstry  of  Foreign  Aflrin, 

Annj 

KSfT , 

HiDMiyorFinaiioe 

Board  of  Control , 

Totel 


4,404,400 

98,660,121 

9,025.840 

1,995,680 

180,484 


114,28«,025 


Bztnor- 


4^400 

8,272,808 

2,l6a4»70 

1,050 


5,488,228 


To«^ 


4,449,800 

101,952,924 

11.194,810 

1,998,780 
180,484 


119,724^748 


The  debt  of  the  empire  stood  at  the  end  of 
June,  1885,  as  follows: 


DEscRipnON  or  DBsr. 

Genersl  debt : 

Consolidated  debt 8,68«,li4,69T 

Floatlngdebt 99,875,855 

Capitalized  annuities 18,917,198 

Aofttrlan  special  debt : 

(onsolidated  debt 549,867,868 

Floatlngdebt 1,487.787 

Land-redemption  loans 188,788,626 

Total 8,485,010,766 

The  main  burden  of  the  general  debt,  con- 
tracted before  1868,  falls  upon  Austria,  the 
Hungarian  share  amounting  to  only  about  80,- 
000,000  florins  per  annum.  The  Austrian  debt, 
with  the  share  of  Hungary  deducted,  but  with 
the  addition  of  858,000,000  florins  of  paper 
money,  amounts  to  about  8,260,000,000  florins. 
Hungary  owes,  besides  the  common  debt,  only 
127,158,000  florins. 

Hie  Oceapied  PrsTfaiMfl. — The  area  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  with  the  Saigak  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  Turkish  provinces  placed  under  Austro- 
Hungarian  administration  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berliu,  is  24,247  square  miles;  the  population, 
1,604,091.  Of  the  population,  492,710  are  Mo- 
hammedans, showing  an  increase  of  44,000 
since  1879 ;  671,260  are  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
faith  ;  266,788  Roman  Catholics;  6,806  Jews, 
and  the  remainder  of  other  faiths. 

The  cost  of  administration  is  estimated  for 
1886  at  8,458,686  florins ;  the  cost  of  the  army 
of  occupation  at  6,885,900  florins. 

The  Austrian  administration  has  wrought 
many  improvements  in  the  material  condition 
of  the  country.  Roads  have  been  built,  and 
railroads  in  the  chief  lines  of  communication; 
a  system  of  jurisprudence  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  legal  equality  of  the  diflferent  confes- 
sions established;  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  land  has  been  increased ;  yet  the  Imperial 
Government  has  totally  failed  to  win  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people.  At  first,  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  provinces  were  favored,  and 
the  propagandist  designs  of  the  Anstrian  priest- 
hood promoted  by  the  oflSoials.  This  error  was 
corrected,  but  the  Moslem  begs  or  landlords 
were  then  taken  into  favor.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  agrarian  question,  which  un- 
der Turkish  rule  constituted  the  chief  difflculty. 
The  landlords  still  obtained  their  third  part;  of 
the  produce,  which  was  collected  through  the 
Government  ofScers  in  a  less  capricious  and 
oppressive  way  than  formerly,  but  more  thor- 
oughly. The  tithes  due  to  tlie  Government 
were  still  collected,  and  in  addition  there  were 
new  imposts  and  monopolies,  so  that  the  taxes 
were  heavier  than  under  the  Turkish  regime, 

A  railroad  from  Doboj  to  8iminhan,  67  Kilo- 
metres, was  opened  on  April  28.  It  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  line  starting  at  Brod,  on  the 
Hungarian  frontier,  and  will  be  continued  to 
Seri^evo,  meeting  the  line  which  will  go  to  the 
sea,  the  Mostar-Metkovic  section  of  which  was 
completed  in  1885. 

The  Eastern  QacstlMk — The  revolution  in  Bul- 
garia and  the  enforced  abdication  of  Prince  Al- 
exander Battenberg  provoked  in  Austria- Hun- 
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gary  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  against  orade  has  been  brongbt  in  as  erode  oil,  8n< 

Irrince  Bismarck  and  of  distrast  of  the  vuue  of  duty  reduced  by  the  Hangarian  premiui] 

the  Anstro  -  German  alliance.    The   German  refining  to  only  1*10  florin  per  100  kilos. 

Chancellor  through  his  press  organs  acknowl-  two  Cabinets  agreed  to  increase  the  dut 

edged  that  his  action  was  influenced  by  a  fear  Russian  raw  petroleum  about  80  per  cent, 

of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  though  the  ad-  that  on  American  half- refined  petroleum  1 

mission  was  construed  by  his  political  oppo-  cent.     The  proposed  new  petroleum  d 

nents  as  a  ru»e  to  secure  the  voting  of  a  mill-  caused  a  Cabinet  crisis  to  suddenly  arii 

tary  budget  for  the  next  septennial  period.  Austria.    The  Austrians  desired  to  have 

The  Austrian  and  Gisrman  diplomacy  acted  in  abuses  in  the  petroleum  industry  oorrectec 

concert  during  the  crisis,  but  even  though  they  only  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  rev 

restrained  Russia  from  intervening  actively  in  and  to  cheapen  an  article  of  necessity,  b 

Bulgaria,  and  extracted  from  her  a  promise  to  relieve  the  newly  developed  oil-wells  of  Gi 

continue  to  respect  the  independence  of  that  from  unfair  competition.    The  borings  ii 

principality,  the  events  there  were  regarded  in  licia  are  900  feet  in  depth,  while  those  ii 

Austria-Hungary  as  a  decided  Russian  victory,  Caucasus  seldom  exceed  60  feet.    More 

and  one  that  aifected  the  vital  interests  and  se-  the  Russian  oil  yields  80  per  cent,  of  kero 

eurity  of  the  dual  monarchy.    These  feelings  and  the  Galician  but  60  or  60  per  cent, 

found  expression  in  interpellations  in  the  Hun-  these  differences  in  cost  and  quality,  th< 

garian  Parliament  in  September.    In  Hungary  licians  have  to  pay  5  florins  duty  whi 

the  creation  of  independent  states  in  the  Bal-  leaves  their  refineries,  even  if  the  full  ral 

kan  region  that  will  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  5  florins  for  serai-refined  and  10  florius  f( 

the  expansion  of  Russia  is  considered  a  neces-  fined  petroleum  were  paid  by  the  impo 

sity  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  Austro-  The  Poles,  German  Liberals,  Left  Center 

Hungarian  Empire.   With  the  Muscovite  seated  Clerical  Conservatives  united  against  the 

in  Constantinople  it  is  feared  that  the  Slav  peo-  promise,  which  left  the  way  still  open  to 

pies  will  gravitate  to  Russia,  that  the  Austro-  teration  and  fraud.    The  Minister  of  Fin 

Hungarian  federation  of  states  will  dissolve,  Dunajevski,  declared  it  to  be  impossible  t 

and  that,  while  German  Austria  will  be  ab-  tinguish  adulterated  petroleum  by  che 

sorbed  in  the  German  Empire,  Hungary,  like  tests.    He  and  Count  Taaffe  threatened  t 

Roumania,  will  be  ingulfed  m  the  Slavic  flood,  sign  if  the  Government  were  defeated, 

and  her  national  existence  eventually  obliter-  Czech  party  also  determined  to  abandoi 

ated.    The  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze-  ministry.    The  Hungarians  took  the  gi 

govina  was  at  first  unpopular  in  Hungary,  be-  that  the  petroleum  duties  were  part  of  a  t 

cause  the  acquisition  of  those  provinces  would  in  which  concessions  were  made  on  both 

add  to  the  strength  of  the  Slav  element  within  The  animosity  excited  by  this  question  bet 

the  empire,  but  it  was  afterward  accepted  as  a  the  two  parts  of  the  empire  was  aggravat 

benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  check  to  the  Pan-  incidents  that  occurred  in  Pesth  at  this 

Slavic  movement    The  scheme  of  a  parallel  the  latter  part  of  May.    Some  German  ofi 

inarch  of  Austria-Hungary  to  Balonica,  and  a  among  them  Gtea.  Janski,  the  commands 

delimitation  of  Russian  and  Austrian  spheres  the  Hungarian  capital,  placed  wreaths  o 

of  interests  in  the  Balkans,  would  not,  in  the  monument  of  Gen.  Hentzi,  who  fell  in  dc 

view  of  Hungarian  statesmen,  avert  the  dangers  ing  Buda  against  the  Hungarian  revolnti* 

that  would  probably  rise  from  the  Russian  ad-  in  1849.    For  this  a  Hungarian  mob  broki 

vance  to  Stamboul.  Janski^s  windows.    The  offending  genera 

The  CutMU  IVeaty. — The  customs  union  be-  recalled  after  the  Hungarian  Cabinet  had  t] 

tween  the  two  parts  of  the  empire,  established  ened  to  resign.   Street  demonstrations  in 

at  the  time  of  the  division  in  1867,  is  renewa-  were  put  down  by  the  police,  who  kiile 

ble  every  ten  years.    The  year  1886  was  taken  roan.   The  disturbances  were  renewed  on 

np  with  negotiations  for  the  arrangement  of  9,  and  the  military  were  called  upon  t<i 

duties,  subsidies,  etc.,  for  the  new  period  be-  serve  order.     When   large  crowds  col 

ginning  with  1887.    The  Austrian  and  Hun-  again  on  the  10th  the  troops  surrounded 

farian  ministers  began  their  conferences  on  arrested  over  700,  and  imprisoned  the  lei 

an.  5.    They  decided  to  fix  the  duties  on  The  excitement  was  revived  in  July  whc 

grain  at  the  same  figure  as  in  Germany,  and  successor  of  Gen.  Janski,  Gen.  von  Edels 

arrived  at  an  agreement  on  all  points  except  in  who  had  made  himself  acceptable  to  the 

regard  to  the  duties  on  petroleum,  molasses,  yars,  was  placed  on  the  pension  list,  and 

and  woolen  yams.    Negotiations  were  inter-  Janski  was  at  the  same  time  promoted  t 

rnpted  on  account  of  a  disagreement  on  the  pe-  command  of  a  division.    The  patriotic  si 

troleum  and  sugar  duties,  but  finally  the  Cabi-  tibilitiesof  the  Magyars  were  appeased  by 

nets  came  to  an  accord.    The  Hungarian  oil-  ter  from  the  Emperor-King  to  Premier 

refineries,  the  largest  of  which  are  situated  in  The  amendment  of  Dr.  SQss,  a  German 

Fiume,  down  to  the  middle  of  1885  used  crude  eral,  who  proposed  that  crude  petroleum  s 

American  petroleum,  which  was  taxed  2  fior-  be  taxed  nearly  as  high  as  refined,  wbi< 

ins  under  the  general  tariff  of  1882.    Since  majority  of  the  Chamber,  following  the  1 

then,  Russian  refined  oil  with  an  admixture  of  Club,  had  adopted  in  the  several  caucnsei 
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abandoned  at  Uie  last  moment  by  the  Poles,  Austrian  Reiohsrath  necessitated  the  renewal 
who  bj  the  fall  of  the  rn'mistry  would  lose  their  of  conferences  between  the  two  Cabinets.  The 
dominant  position.  An  amendment,  proceed-  Hungarian  ministers  proposed  modifications  in 
ing  from  the  Poles,  was  voted  instead,  which  the  customs  tariffs,  which  the  Austrian  minis- 
necessitated  the  reopeningof  negotiations  be-  try  would  not  accept  Experts  were  called  in 
tweeu  th*e  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Cabinets,  to  decide  whether  admixtures  in  petroleum 
In  Austria  the  mode  of  collecting  the  sugar  could  be  detected  by  chemical  examination, 
duty  gave  the  opportunity  for  analogous  frauds,  and  while  those  on  the  Anstrian  side  testified 
The  tax  was  paid  on  the  raw  sugar  as  it  entered  in  the  afilrmati?e,  the  Hungarian  chemists  de- 
the  refinery.  The  manutiacturers,  by  ad  altera-  nied  that  there  existed  any  practicable  means 
tion  or  other  means,  persuaded  the  excise  offi-  for  detecting  the  artificial  compounds.  The 
oers  that  their  raw  sugar  contained  a  smaller  conference  in  Vienna  ended  in  the  beginning 
percentage  of  sugar  than  was  the  case,  and  of  October,  without  result 
managed  to  get  the  export  bounty  on  as  much  Tke  laoMafaui  Treaty  af  CsaBoeSi — ^The  com- 
as they  paid  the  tax  on,  and  to  escape  paying  meroial  treaty  with  Roumania  expired  on 
excise  duty  on  all  that  they  sold  in  the  home  June  1,  1886.  The  treaty  was  of  benefit  to 
market  This  evil  was  corrected  by  imposing  Austria  only,  and  brought  Roumanian  ffrain 
the  duty  on  the  manafactared  product,  at  10  and  cattle  into  competition  with  similar  Hun- 
florins  per  100  kilos.  A  tax  of  1  florin  50  garian  products.  The  Hungarian  authorities 
kreuzers  was  placed  on  liquid  sugar.  had  therefore  sought  to  defeat  its  provisions 

The  customs  tariffs  agreed  on  are  of  a  highly  by  prohibiting  the  importation  even  of  salted 
protective  character.  On  fine  cotton  yam  and  and  preserved  meats,  ostensibly  on  the  ground 
some  other  articles  that  are  materials  that  can  of  cattle-disease.  The  Roumanian  Govem- 
be  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  further  pro-  ment  by  way  of  retaliation  ordered,  from 
oeasea  the  duties  are  reduced  or  taken  off;  on  March  21,  the  chemical  analysis  of  articles  of 
ordinary  woolen  yarns  they  are  doubled.  On  consumption  at  the  frontier,  especially  of  flour 
cotton  prints  they  are  raised  from  60  and  70  to  and  spirits.  The  Hungarians  objected  to  the 
100  ana  120  florins  per  100  kilos;  on  certain  renewal  of  the  treaty  unless  this  vexatious 
linen  goods, from  40 to  80 florins;  online  iron-  order  were  revoked.  The  negotiations  failed 
wares,  from  16  to  25  and  50  florins ;  on  optical  because  the  Hungarian  land-owners  were  nn- 
inatruments,  from  125  to  200  florins ;  on  pianos,  willing  to  again  encounter  Roumanian  compe- 
from  10  to  40  florins ;  on  silk  or  part  silk  tition.  Under  the  old  treaty  there  was  a  brisk 
clothing,  from  200  to  500  florins ;  on  the  finest  exchange  of  Austrian  manufactures  for  Ron- 
metal  wares,  from  80  to  50  florins.  On  linen  manian  cattle  and  grain,  until  the  Hungarians, 
yams  the  increase  is  50  per  cent ;  on  coarse  in  1882,  under  pretense  of  typhus,  shut  out 
cotton  goods,  10  per  cent;  on  fine  cotton  Roumanian  cattle.  The  result  was,  that  in 
goods,  20  per  cent ;  on  woolen  goods,  25  per  Roumania  thousands  of  oxen  died  for  lack  of 
cent ;  on  silks  and  figured  linen  goods,  over  fodder,  and  the  impoverished  owners  bought 
10  per  cent ;  on  iron,  from  20  to  80  per  cent ;  no  more  Austrian  good^  while  in  Austrian 
and  on  iron  manufactures  and  machinery,  80  cities  during  the  severe  winter  of  1885-^86  the 
and  100  per  cent.  cost  of  meat  rose  to  an  unprecedented  price. 

These  high  and  in  some  cases  prohibitive  The  lapse  of  the  Roumanian  treaty  disappoint- 

duties  affect  chiefly  German  traoe,  as    the  ed  the  people  of  Austria  in  a  scarcely  less  de- 

Britiah,  French,  and  Belgian  imports  of  mann-  gree  than  the  Roumanians,  and  was  the  begin- 

iiKtures   had  already  been    greatly  reduced  ningof  the  state  of  exasperation  at  Hungarian 

since  the  tariff  of  1882.  arrogance  that  rose  to  a  greater  height  on  the 

In  return  for  the  protection  of  Austrian  failure  of  negotiations  for  a  new  ten  years' 

manufacturea,  the  Hungarians  obtained  high  treaty  between  the  two  monarchies,  and  found 

duties  on  agricultural  products.    The  duty  on  vent  in  national  recriminations  over  the  Janskl 

Indian  com  is  raised  from  25  to  50  kreuzers  affair.    The  Austrians  of  all  nationalities  re- 

?er  100  kilos;  on  barley  and  oats,  from  25  to  sent  the  dominant  position  that  Hungary  often 
6  kreuzers;  on  rye,  from  25  kreuzers  to  1  ansuraes  in  imperial  affairs,  though  she  con- 
florin  50  kreuzers;  on  wheat,  from  50  kren-  tributes  but  80  per  cent,  toward  the  common 
lers  to  1  florin  50  kreuzers;  on  flour  and  expenses  of  the  dual  monarchy.  The  Hunga- 
bread,  from  1  florin  50  kreuzers  to  8  florins  75  rians  on  their  part  consider  dualism  a  failure, 
kreuzers  per  100  kilos.  The  cattle  duties  are  since  the  subordination  of  tlie  German  to  the 
raised  from  10  to  15  florins  per  head  on  oxen;  Slav  element  under  the  Taaffe  regime,  and 
from  2  to  8  florins  on  heifers;  and  from  1  after  the  Janski  incident,  which  they  inter- 
florin  to  1  florin  50  kreuzers  on  calves.  preted  as  an  insult  and  a  menace  to  their  con- 
The  ten  years'  treaty  contains  provisions  for  stitution  the  opposition  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
abolishing  the  free  ports  of  Trieste  and  Finme  liament  made  a  vigorous  appeal  for  a  separa- 
at  the  end  of  1889.  It  also  renews  the  charter  tion  of  the  military  forces  of  the  two  mon- 
of  the  Austro-Hnngarian  Bank  on  the  condi-  archies  and  the  creation  of  a  national  army, 
tion  that  two  fifths  of  its  notes  in  circulation  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution, 
must  be  covered  by  a  metallic  reserve.  Avtria*  —  The  Cisleithan  monarchy  has  a 
The  rejection  of  the  petroleum  duties  by  the  central  legblatnre,  called  the  Reichsrath,  and 
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seventeen  Provincial  Diets.    The  Reichsrath  that  amount.    The  badget  estimates  for 

oonsistsof  an  upper  boose,  formed  of  18  princes  calcalate  on  a  total  revenae  of  505,671 

of  the  blood,  64  nobles,  17  archbishops  and  florins,  with  expenditures  amounting  to 

prince-bishops,  and  104  life-members,  and  of  975,654  florins,  leaving  a  deficit  of  16.291 

a  honse  of  depaties,  composed  of  858  members,  florins,  as  compared  with  8,791,980  flori 

of  whom  86  represent  tne  landed  proprietors,  1866.    Part  of  the  deficit  is  accounted  fo 

116  the  towns,  21  the  chambers  of  trade  and  the  anticipated  expense  of  7,900,000  flori c 

commerce,  and  181  the  rural  districts.  railroads,  while  the  repeating-rifles  for  th 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  fantry  account  for  2,401JOOO  florins  more, 

members :  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Inte-  ChABge  In  fke  CiMMt — Baron  Pino,  the 

rior.  Count  Eduard  Taaffe;  Minister  of  Public  isterof  Oommerce,  was  accused  of  jobbei 

Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  Paul  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  Pn 

Gautsch ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  Duna-  Dnx  Railroad  when  tne  bill  for  the  pur< 

jevski ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Oount  Julius  was  brought  before  the  Reichsrath  in  Fi 

Falkenhazn ;  Minister  of  Oommerce  and  Na-  ary.    The  accused  minister  challenged  hi 

tional  Economy,  Marquis  de  Becquehem;  Min-  saUants  to  bring  charges  in  a  court  of  jm 

ister  of  National  Defense,  Mf^or-General  Count  but,  finding  his  place  m  the  ministry  an 

S.  von  Welsersheimb ;  Minister  of  Justice,  A.  ble,  sought  a  way  to  vacate  it  on  other  gro 

Prazak ;  without  a  portfolio,  F.  Ziemialkovski.  Without  consulting  his  colleagues  he  \s9w 

Rwuiees. — ^The  revenue  of  Austria  for  1885-  extraordinary  order  curtailing  the  £mp< 
*86  is  estimated  in  the  budget  at  604,961,495  prerogative  in  the  appointment  of  savings-l 
florins;  the  expenditure  at  620,198,772  florins,  directors  by  limiting  the  selection  to  post- 
In  1876-'77  the  revenue  was  486,724,000,  and  employes.  The  ministers  decided  in  a  Ca 
the  expenditure  482,910,000  florins.  Accord-  council,  on  March  14,  that  he  must  recal 
ing  to  the  flnancial  estimates  for  1885-^86,  di-  decree,  and  he  thereupon  offered  his  resign 
rect  taxes  yield  96,945,000  florins,  of  which  on  March  14,  1886,  which  was  prompt! 
88,650,000  florins  come  from  the  land-tax,  oepted.  Baron  Pusswald  was  appointed 
27,804,000  from  the  house-tax,  24,580,000  from  ister  of  Commerce  ad  interim.  On  Jul 
the  income-tax,  and  10.100,000  from  the  in-  the  appointment  of  the  Marquis  de  Becqu 
dustrial  tax.  The  yield  of  indirect  taxes  is  to  the  post  was  gazetted.  Like  Dr.  Gai 
estimated  at  806,071,962  florins,  excise  duties  who  was  appointed  Minister  of  Educati< 
producing  90,494,000  florins ;  customs,  46,816,  Nov.  6,  1885,  the  new  Minister  of  Comi 
462 ;  the  tobacco  duties,  72,742,000 ;  judicial  is  not  a  party  man,  and  not  dependent  o 
fees,  84,000,000,  the  salt-tax,  20,274,600 ;  the  support  of  any  constituency,  while  boi 
state  lottery,  20,224.000 ;  stamps,  17,600,000 ;  supposed  to  sympathize  rather  with  the  ] 
and  other  taxes,  8,922,000.  The  receipts  from  of  the  Liberals  than  with  that  of  the  rea 
the  postal  and  telegraph  service  are  estimated  ary  Clerical  Conservatives  and  Czech  Ra 
at  26,577,160  florins ;  those  from  the  railways  and  Poles,  who  by  ^'oining  issues  have  hil 
at  88,848,610  florins ;  the  receipts  from  mines  controUed  the  political  situation, 
at  6,811,786  florins;  from  forests  and  domains,  Tht  AuMai  UmMmrm* — ^A  bill  for  cr 
8,947,850  florins;  from  the  ministry  of  Wor-  aLandsturmin  Austria  was  introduced 
sbip  and  Education,  5,167,062  ;  and  smaller  Reichsrath  on  Feb.  17,  and  passed  on  Ap 
sums  from  other  sources,  besides  10,961,797  It  provides  for  tlie  enrollment  of  all  me 
fiorins  of  extraordinary  revenue.  The  expend-  in  the  regular  army,  between  the  a$ 
itures  under  the  principal  heads  are  shown  in  nineteen  and  forty-two.  Two  classes  m 
the  following  table :  formed.  The  flrst  includes  men  betwec 
iRAKCHzs  OP  ixPEiromiML                Piorfa..  ^^  ^{  nineteen  and  thirty-two ;  the  fi 

Pnbiiodebt 117,950,067  from  thirty-two  to  forty-two.  The  Land 

Htnistry  of  Finiuioa ioi\'m\4iB  will  only  be  employed  for  the  defense 

SSlSS^rdiiiiii.::::::::::^             I^H^JS  oo-^t'^v  "^^"/^  ^"^J?***  "pp^^  ^  *•*' 

Ministry  of  Ju»tioe. i9,82o;8oo  or  the  Vorarlberg.    This  new  reserve 

Pendoni ud  gnuite. U'SSJt?  will  render  the  Landwehr  available  for 

MiSuSjSfS^^^^                                 \^^^  wrvice  in  war-time, thus  adding  270,00 

MiniBtiy  of  Edaoation 11,197,107  to  the  fighting  Strength  of  the  regular 

JS'pSSlJo^te:::::::;::::::::::::::::::;  !:K  li'^Jb?"''''*'^ '^"  f*^*  *.»••  *"p*'* 

Mioistry  of  Worship 4^i6.s40  880,000  men  for  garrison  duty  and  ni 

Other  ordinary  espenditnres M««.688  defense,  bringing  up  the  total  eflTeotive  sti 

Toul  ordinaiy  expenditares 470,7^9,417  ©^  ^^^  ^^my  on  a  war  footing  to  nearly  : 

ExtrMTdiMry  expenditares 49,480,865  000.    All  time-expired  soldiers  within  tl 

Total  expenditoret 620,198.779  '^  o' *g«»  ^^   ^^  persons  who  have  ob 

exemption  from  service  in  the  regular 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  the  Reichs-  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Landsturm.     Eve 

rath,  which  met  on  Sept.  29,  the  Marquis  de  as  are  incapacitated  for  bearing  arms  by  i 

Becquehem  announced  a  deficit  during  tne  last  ities  must  serve,  if  capable  of  doing  w< 

few  years  of  5,868,000  florins  in  the  budget  of  the  administrative  branches  of    the  si 

the  state  railroads,  and  asked  for  a  credit  to  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Li 
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It  adds  greatly  to  tbe  financial  hardens  of  the  ance,  which  are  a  reprodaction  of  the  German 

oonntry ;  and  the  Germans  fear  that  it  will  measures  on  the  sabject.    On  Oct.  5  a  bill  was 

feed  the  national  aspirations  of  tbe  Czechs,  introdaced  in  the  House  of  Deputies  that  ema- 

giving  them  a  localized  army,  which  they  will  nated  from  the  German  fraction,  proposing  to 

endeayor  to  make  national,  like  the  Hungarian  give  the  working  class  a  share  in  the  national 

Honved,  in  which  the  words  of  command  will  representation ;  and  an  organization  through 

be  giren  in  their  own  language.    The  only  which  their  separate  interests  will  find  ezpres- 

amendment  that  was  carried  provides  that,  sion  and  self-government  in  their  proper  affairs 

immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  will  be  introduced    Glass  representation  exists 

the  Landsturm  shall  be  demobilized.  for  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes 

Ike  War  ef  Kaeesi — In  Bohemia  the  Germans  through  the  boards  of  trade.    The  land-ownera 

strive  for  a  division  of  the  province  into  two  are  also  represented  as  a  class.    The  German 

administrative  districts.    A  Central  Union  of  Liberals  propose  to  establish  a  chamber  of  labor 

German  Agriculturists  was  formed  for  this  ob-  in  each  district  where  a  chamber  of  commerce 

{eot  at  Prague,  on  July  15.  An  industrial  ex-  exists,  twenty-six  in  all,  and  to  allow  these 
libition  was  also  organized  in  Prague  to  show  chambers,  whose  members  are  chosen  by  all 
^e  importance  of  German  handicraft  in  the  who  belong  to  the  sick-fund  associations,  to 
Czech  capital.  The  transmutation  of  parties  send  nine  deputies  to  the  lower  house  of  Par- 
has  led  Count  Taafe  lately  to  draw  nearer  to  liament  The  Reichsrath  enacted  a  socialist 
the  Liberals  and  conciliate  the  German  nation-  bill,  arming  the  Government  with  enormous 
ality.  The  calling  of  Dr.  von  Gautsch  and  Mar-  repressive  power  over  suspected  revolutionists, 
qnis  Beoquehem  into  the  Cabinet  indicated  a  8uch  persons  may  be  placed  under  police  sur- 
new  combination  less  favorable  to  the  Czechs,  veillance  without  Judicial  sentence,  and  maybe 
The  refusal  to  establish  a  theological  faculty  in  ordered  from  one  town  to  another,  and  com- 
the  new  University  of  Prague,  the  suppression  pelied  to  report  themselves  periodically  to  the 
of  some  schools  in  mixed  districts,  the  order  police  in  the  places  where  they  are  ordered  to 
that  officers  on  admission  to  the  army  must  reside.  The  new  socialist  laws  passed  in  1886 
pass  a  strict  examination  in  the  Gtorqian  Ian-  draw  a  distinction  between  socialists  and  anar- 
goage,  and  similar  measures,  showed  that  the  chists.  The  latter  are  subjected  to  tbe  severest 
concessions  to  the  Czechs  were  no  longer  the  penalties  for  revolutionary  acts,  and  may  be 
order  of  the  day,  yet  to  appease  them  the  Min-  tried  without  a  Jury. 

later  of  Justice  issued  on  Sept.  23  a  decree       In  October  the  Vienna  police  discovered  an 

that  gave  great  offense  to  the  Germans.    He  anarchist  plot  to  set  fire  to  the  lumber-yards 

ordered  that  after  Jan.  1,  1887,  in  the  snperior  by  the  river  and  various  parts  of  the  city, 

ooarts  of  Bohemia  the  lanffuage  in  which  by  a  Seventeen  sospected  conspirators  were  arrested 

former  regulation  the  final  decree  is  to  be  ren-  in  Vienna.    A  dynamite  cartridge  was  found 

dared  must  be  used  by  the  judges  on  the  bench  placed  in  a  position  to  destroy  one  of  the 

in  their  motions  and  opinions.  bridges  across  the  Danube.    Stores  of  explo- 

Early  in  March  the  Austrian  Government  sives  and  weapons  were  discovered  secreted  in 

interdicted  the  union  of  Old  Catholics  in  Bo-  houses.    There  were  others  arrested  as  con- 

hemia,  as  being  a  political  association.    This  federates  in  other  towns.    The  plot  was  traced 

was  the  first  result  of  the  plan  of  action  adopted  to  anarchists  in  London  and  the  United  States, 

by  the  conference  of  bishops  held  in  Vienna  to  and  was  to  have  been  carried  out  by  persons 

deliberate  aa  to  how  the  Old  Catholic  move-  recently  returned  from  America. 
ment  in  Bohemia  should  be  coped  with.    Tbe       The  Banlig  tf  §try. — ^The  town  of  Stry,  in 

spread  of  the  Old  Catholic  doctrines,  though  Galicia,  forty  miles  from  Leroberg,  was  entire- 

apringing  partly  from  a  spiritual  and  intellect-  ly  destroyed  by  fire  during  a  gale  on  April  17. 

nal  impulse,  have,  however;  a  strong  political  The  loss  exceeded  $8,000,000.     The  number 

motive  among  the  German  Catholics  that  gives  of  persons  left  homeless  was  15.000.    All  the 

the  Government  a  ground  for  interference.  public  archives  and  registers  and  the  private 

Tbe  Diet  of  Prague,  on  a  motion  of  the  deeds  were  lost.     Over    100   persons  were 

archbishop  of  that  city,  passed  a  resolution  in  burned  to  death  ;  others  lost  their  lives  in 

favor  of  making  religious  instruction  compul-  sanguinary  fights  with  robbers.    The  people 

sory  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower  classes  camped  out  on  the  neighboring  plain,  where 

of  all  atate-aupported  schools.  many  old  persons  died  from  exposure,  and 

Ike  Lal«r  QpMttofc — ^The  Austrian  Govern-  were  soon  reduced  to  a  famishing  condition. 

ment,  in  its  efforts  to  combat  socialistic  ideas  Car-loads  of  provisions  sent  from  Lemberg 

by  police  meaanres  and  criminal  prosecutions,  were  plundered  by  the  disorderly.    This  class 

has  achieved  as  little  success  as  the  German  was  augmented  by  some  of  the  neighboring 

authorities  with  their  anti-socialist  laws.    The  peasantry,  who  had  also  taken  part  in  the 

olericala  in  Austria  took  the  first  step  in  legis-  plundering  of  houses  during  the  confiagration. 

lation  for  the  aatisfaction  and  benefit  of  the  The  starving  citizens  invaded  farm-houses  in 

laboring  class   by  introducing  and   carrying  search  of  food,  and  many  acts  of  brigandage 

through  a  law  establishing  a  normal  work-day.  and  bloodshed  took  place.    There  were  other 

The  Government  has  procured  the  enactment  destructive  fires  in  Galicia,  due  to  the  iropru- 

of  laws  establishing  accident  and  invalid  insur-  dent  use  of  petroleum.    Besides  several  small- 
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er  places,  the  town  of  Ealasz  was  destroyed  Baron  Orozj ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ! 

in  September,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  $1,000,000  man  Tisza ;  Minister  of  Edaoation  and  I 

in  buildings,  leaving  8,000  persons  shelterless  Worship,  Dr.  Angust  Tref ort ;  Minister  o1 

and  witboat  the  means  of  subsistence.  tice,  Theophile  Fabinyi,  previonslj  Pres 

Hngary* — The  Parliament  is  composed  of  a  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  appointed  Ma 

House  of  Magnates  and  a  House  of  Represents-  1886,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Tbeodor  Paulei 

tives.    The  House  of  Magnates,  under  the  re-  ceased ;  Minister  of  Communications  and 

form  act  of  1885,  includes  all  hereditary  peers  lie  Works,  Baron  Orczy,  appointed  <id  in 

who  pay  over  8,()00  florins  per  annum  in  land-  in  the  place  of  Baron  Eemeny,  who  res: 

taxes ;  60  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dig-  on  Sept  26, 1886 ;  Minister  of  Agrioultnr 

nitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  dustry  and  Commerce,  Count  Paul  Szecbi 

Greek  Orthodox  Church,  with  lay  delegates  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Eolomi 

from  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  bodies;  100  Bedekovich. 

life-peers  appointed  by  the  King,  a  category  Hungary  has  developed  the  parliamei 

which  was  represented  in  the  first  Parliament  system  of  government  to  a  high  degree 

under  the  reform  act  by  50  members  that  were  views  with  anxiety  the  deviation  of  Ai 

selected  by  the  house  itself;  ten  official  mem-  under  the  present  ministry  from  the  prin< 

bers,  being  state  dignitaries  and  judges  of  the  of  parliamentary  government  that  were  < 

highest  courts,  and  the  archdukes  who  have  vated  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Ge; 

reached  their  majority.    In  the  first  session  of  Liberal  party. 

the  reformed  Chamber  of  Peers  there  were  29  flaaiiMi — The  revenue  for  1884  was 

archdukes  and  283  resident  Hungarian  peers  858,280  florins,  including  6,800,000  florin 

who  held  seats  under  the  tax  limitation.    The  tained  as  part  of  a  loan ;  the  expenditure, 

lower  bouse  is  composed  of  delegates  elected  605,680  florins.      The  estimated  revenue 

by  the  direct  suffrage  under  a  low  property  or  1885  was  326,817,695  florins ;  estimated 

educational  qualification.    The  house  in  1885  penditure,  837,998,528  florins.    The  total] 

-'86  consisted  of  458  members,  of  whom  887  nue  for  1886  is  estimated  at  829,790,397  flo 

represented  Hungarian  towns  and  districts,  76  The  estimated  expenditure  amounts  to  \ 

were  dected  from  Transylvania,  and  40  were  651,674  florins,  of  which  316,602,871   fl* 

delegates  from  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  are  ordinary  expenditure.    The  special  de 

A  bill  prolonging  the  duration  of  Parliaments  Hungary,  whicn  is  still  Increasing,  owin 

from  three  to  five  years  was  finally  enacted  the  constantly  recurring  deficits,  amounts 

in  January,  1886,  by  a  large  maiority.  1885  to  127,168,000  florins.    The  annual  cli 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  of  the  special  and  common  debts  amoun 

members :  President  of  the  Council,  Koloman  87  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 

Tisza ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Gynla  Sza-  In  the  budget  for  1887  the  total  exp< 

pary ;   Minister  of  the  Honved,  Baron  Geza  tures  are  estimated  at  860,400,000  florins, 

Fejervary ;  Minister  near  the  King's  person,  the  receipts  at  828,800,000  florins. 
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It  has  long  been  known  to  boton-  and  a  half.    The  peculiar  shape  is  not  full; 

ists  that  a  species  of  bamboo  with  a  square  veloped  until  after  the  second  or  third  ; 

stem  ffrows  in  Japan,  and  more  recently  it  has  Like  many  other  species,  its  lower  joints 

been  learned  that  a  similar  species  exists  in  thickly  set  with  thorns.     Chinese  traditioi 

China.    Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  sup-  cribes  to  it  a  miraculous  origin.    The  fai 

posed  that  this  peculiar  shape  resulted  from  alchemist,  Eo-Hunfr,  had  a  pair  of  artific 

some  of  the  ingenious  artificial  appliances  that  squared  bamboo  chopsticks,  which  he  tl 

the  Mongolian  races  so  successfully  employ  in  into  the  soil  of  the  temple-garden  at  Nin 

1>roducing  curious  horticultural  freaks;  but  it  where* they  took  root,  and  a  new  specie 

s  now  known,  on  the  authority  of  botanists  bamboo  was  created.    It  is  recorded  thi 

resident  in  China  and  Japan,  that  the  quadran*  650  a.  d.  the  reigning  Emperor  sent  to  < 

gular  form  is  a  natural  growth.     In  China,  Kiang,  where  the  square  bamboo  was  spec 

whence  it  was  probably  transplanted  to  Japan  cultivated,  for  specimens  to  plant  in  the 

ages  ago,  its  geographical  range  is  from  26  to  perial  park.    The  Chinese  regard  it  with 

80^  north  latitude,  along  the  coast,  and  as  far  perstition,  ascribing  to  it  miraculous  pov 

into  the  interior  as  investigations  have  been  It  is  cultivated  mainly  for  ornament,  in 

made.    It  sprouts  late  in  the  season,  and  the  dens  and  temple  courts.    The  larger  stems 

stems  are  usually  from  two  to  five  feet  long,  used  for  staves,  and  the  smaller  for  pipe-st 

when  the  growth  is  checked  by  the  cold  of  mid-  No  flowering  specimens  of  this  bamboo  1 

winter.      In  the  spring,  the  growth  begins  been  received  by  competent  botanists,  anc 

again,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season  the  final  classification  is  not  positively  settled. 

plant  attains  its  full  height  of  ten  to  fourteen  has  been  named  by  Fiensi  Bambma  guadrm 

feet,  with  a  maximum  diameter  of  one  inch  lari$,  and  specimens  are  now  growing  in 
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botanical  gardena  at  Kew,  England,  and  in  in  New  South  Walea,  9S4  members;  in  New 
oUmr  European  conMrratoriea.  TbeJaponeie  Zealand,  2,244;  in  Qneenaland,  1,098;  in 
South  Aunralia,  8,218;  in  Taemania,  160;  in 
Victoria,  8,U60,  The  Asiatic  miiiions  retnrn, 
altogether,  6  aiBociationa,  7S4  cburchea,  600 
ministers,  8,746  baptiatiis,  and  66,483  mem- 
bers. In  Africa  there  were  reported  2  asso- 
ciations, 04  cbnrcbes,  61  ministers,  and  T,2dT  ; 
members.  The  total  of  the  Baptist  cLorofaes  ' 
in  the  world  is  1,408  a88O0iatian^  84,209 
churches,  28,604  ministers,  and  8,186,187 
members,  with,  so  fnr  as  was  reported,  14S,- 
041  baptisms  dorin^  the  year.  One  hnndreid 
and  tHenty-Sve  institntionsof  learning  in  the 
United  States — of  which  6  were  theological 
institutions,  £9  universities  and  colleges,  27 
schools  for  the  edacation  of  ronng  women 
eiclorivelj,  44  seminaries  and  academies  for 
joung  men  or  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
19  iiutitutions  for  the  colored  race  and  In- 
dians— retomed  a^fp^gatea  of  696  instructors, 
16,426  pupils,  I, COS  of  whom  were  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  and  real  estate  valued  at  (7,- 
713,716.  The  returns  of  endowment  funds  and 
income  are  still  incomplete. 
■quAas  Bjuooo.  PiUhattw  Badetj, — The  siztr-secoud  annual 

meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Tarietieaxre  described  in  at  least  two  Japanese  Societj  was  held  et  Asbnr;  Park,  N.  J.,  Maj 
books,  written  earlj  In  the  present  centurr.  SB.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Crozer  presided.  The  re- 
BlPim&  Cwml  Stadatlcs  wt  tke  l^criir  ceipts  of  the  society  had  been  $484,863  in  the 
■Mtiita'— The  "  American  Baptist  Year-Book  "  buMness  department,  $184,266  in  the  mimiou- 
for  1S86  gives  in  its  summaries  of  the  statia-  arj  department,  and  |2T,492  in  the  Bible  de- 
tica  of  the  regular  Baptists  in  the  United  partment,  makmg  a  total  ot  $696,099,  and 
States  the  following  numbers :  of  assooiationa,  showing  an  increase  of  $69,228  over  the  re- 
1,805 ;  of  ordained  ministera,  16,191 ;  of  ceipta  of  the  preceding  year.  Forty-dx  new 
churches,  28,968;  of  additions  by  baptism,  poblications  had  been  issued,  of  which  228.- 
136,840;  of  members,  2,672,288;  of  Sunday-  600  copies  bad  been  printed;  while  688,800 
achools,  12,660,  with  98,426  officers  and  oopiea  of  new  editions  of  former  pubticationa 
teachers,  and  868,969  pupils.  Value  of  church  had  also  been  printed.  Thirteen  periodicals 
property,  $33,818,464.  Amount  of  the  year's  for  children,  or  for  use  in  Sunda;-sehools 
ooutributions:  for  salariss  and  expenses,  $4,-  and  helps  in  the  study  of  the  Sunday-school 
ft84,663 ;  for  mismous,  $709,163 ;  for  educa-  lessons,  were  published  by  the  society.  Sev^ 
tion,  $112,269;  for  misoellaoeous  purposes,  enty-nine  sgeuts  hod  been  employed  aa  mis- 
$1,867,831 ;  aggregate,  $7,118,808.  In  all  of  sionaries  and  in  the  distribution  of  publico- 
NorUi  America,  inclnding  the  United  States,  tions,  under  whose  instmmentolity  1,298  per- 
there  were  1,329  assooiatSons,  89,886  churches,  sonshad  been  baptized,  87  cburcheacwstituted, 
16,780  ministers,  and  2,676,694  members.  The  460  Sunday -schools  organized,  and  610  insti- 
membership  in  the  other  countries  than  the  totes  held  and  addressed.  Grants  of  libraries, 
United  States  is  distributed  as  follows:  in  hooka,  tracts,  etc.,  had  been  made  in  2,600 
Canada,  88,846;  in  Mexico,  487;  in  Kew  cases,  to  the  money  value  of  $12,183.  It  was 
Bmnswick,  12,172;  In  Nova  Scotia,  24,100;  reported  of  the  Bible  work  of  the  society,  that 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  1,679;  in  the  West  of  the  38,696  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which 
Indies,  86,680.  In  Sooth  America,  the  Bap-  had  been  given  away  or  sold,  only  680  oopiee 
tists  have  in  Brazil,  in  the  misnous  of  the  of  the  Bible  Union  version  and  "  Ganterburr 
Southern  Baptist  Conventiou,  6  churches,  8  Reviuon"  had  been  circulated,  although  ali 
ministers,  and  118  members.  In  Europe,  67  ot  these  that  were  desired  had  bean  granted; 
associations,  3,322  churches,  6,169  ministers,  and  of  $28,000  received  for  Bible  work,  only 
R,911  baptisms,  and  S72,Il8  members  were  $60  were  specially  dedguated  for  any  Eugtish 
returned.  Outside  of  Great  Britain,  the  de-  version  of  the  Scriptures  other  than  the  "  Au- 
'  nomination  is  most  numerously  represented,^  thoriied  Version." 
of  the  several  Eoropean  countries,  in  Ger-'  Heae  IhriM  Badity, — The  fifty-fourth  annual 
many,  where  there  are  83,488  members,  and  meetiugof  the  American  Bapti^  Home  Misdon 
Sweden,  where  27,186  members  are  returned.  Society  was  held  in  Asbnry  Park,  N.  J.,  May 
The  Austrslian  colonies  retnmed  6  associa-  27.  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
lioUL  188  churches,  91  ministers,  and  11,689  presided.  The  total  receipts  of  the  society  for 
DMubers,  who  were  distributed  aa  follows:    the  year  hod  been  $382,814,  of  which  $869,721 
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had  been  contributed  by  churches,  Sunday-  society  to  the  jftinds  npon  which  they 

schools,  and  indiyidnals;  $27,883  were  in  the  soon  as  possible.    The  whole  matter  of  t 

shape  of  indiyidual  contributious  to  conditional  justment  of  the  settlement  of  the  losse 

and  permanent  trust  funds;  $46,296  were  de-  referred  to  the  Executive  Board.    Aresc 

rived  from  legacies ;  $19,002  from  investments  was  adopted  asking  the  enactment  by  Co 

and  interest  on  church-edifice  loans;  $19,086  of  provisions  **for  opening  at  once  the 

from  students*  fees;  and  $13,688  Irom  wom-  way  into  citizenship,  self-supporting  inc 

en*s  home  mission  societies.    The  expenditures  and  civilization  before  every  Indian  in  th 

had  been  $280,523 ;  the  debt  had  increased  so  that  all  may  be  permitted  to  accept  t 

from  $117,988  to  $123,428;  missionary  opera-  ties  and  receive  the  protection  of  United 

tions  had  been  conducted  in  45  States  and  Ter-  citizenship  at  the  earliest  practicable  dal 

ritories,  and  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Go-  MtBriratry  IJnioiL — The  seventy-second  i 

lumbia,  and  two  States  of  the  Mexican  Repub-  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Miss 

lie.    The  whole  flumber  of  laborers  supported.  Union  was  held  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

in  whole  or  in  part,  was  676,  of  whom  158  had  25th.    The  Rev.  £dward  Judson,  D.  D 

labored  among  the  foreign  population,  193  (in-  sided.    The  receipts  of  the  society  for  th 

eluding  teachers)  among  the  colored  people,  had  been  $384,996,  of  which  $81,679  ha 

Indians,  and  Mexicans,  and  326  among  Ameri-  contributed   through   the  women^s   8o< 

cans.    These  missionaries  had  supplied  1,512  The  year  had  been  closed  free  of  debt, 

churches  and  out-stations,  received  8,296  mem-  missions  of  the  Union  are  in  Asia  (inc 

bers  by  baptism,  and  organized  140  churches ;  Burmah,  India,  China,  and  Japan),  Afric 

and  they  reported  28,181  church-members,  699  Europe.    The  Asiatic  missions,  which  ai 

Sunday-schools,  with  45,432  attendants,  and  sified  as  the  Burman,  Karen,  Shan,  E 

benevolent  contributions  of  $27,092.    The  so-  Assamese,  Garo,  Naga,  Telugu,  Chines 

ciety  had  aided  in  the  maintenance  of  17  es-  Japan  missions,  with  the  African  missio; 

tablished  schools  for  the  colored  people,  Indi-  turned  785  preachers,  of  whom  198  wc 

ans,  and  Mexicans,  in  addition  to  a  day-school  dained  and  592  unordained,  611  church< 

for  the  Chinese  and  two  schools  in  Utah,  the  56,440  members,  with  8,450  personsr  hi 

means  for  the  support  of  which  came  from  the  duidng  the  year.    The  European  missi< 

New  England  Woman^s  Home  Mission  Society.  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  C 

Of  the  schools  for  colored  people,  Mexicans,  returned  946  preachers,  609  churches,  and 

and  Indians,  11  were  incorporated  institutions  members,  with  5,544  baptized  during  thi 

and  6  unincorporated.    In  them  108  teachers  In  all  there  were  1,731  preachers,  1,220  c 

had  instructed  3,326  pupils,  of  whom  876  had  es,  and  118,382  members,  with  8,994  p 

been  in  the  ministry  or  were  preparing  to  baptized.    Owing  to  the  recent  disturba 

preach,  and  1,102  were  studying  with  a  view  Burmah,  the  statistics  from  the  missi 

to  teaching.    Fifteen  schools  for  the  colored  that  country  were  very  imperfect.    The 

people  returned  1,479  young  men  and  1,651  ic  and  African  missions  further  return 

young  women  as  pupils.    The  Indian  Univer-  Sunday-schools,  with  5,518  pupils,  and  i 

sity,  near  Muskogee,  returned  four  teachers  erary  schools,  of  which  278  were,  self-si 

and  seventy  pupils,  representing  six  nations  or  ing,  with  16,648  pupils, 

tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.    An  elementary  fihratlMni   Baptist  CMventton. — ^The   So 

school  was  also  taught  among  the  Cherokees  at  Baptist  Convention  met  in  Montgomery 

Tahlequah.    A  medical  school  was  conducted  May  7.      The    Rev.  P.  H.  Mell,  D. 

in  connection  with  Shaw  University,  at  Raleigh,  Georgia,  was  chosen  president.     The 

N.  0.    Industrial  education  was  given  in  many  Mission  Board  reported  that  its  recei] 

of  the  institutions,  six  of  which  had  been  aided  the  year  had  been  $94,824.    It  had  em 

from  the  John  F.  Slater  fund.    Monthly  papers  255  missionaries  and  supplied  649  churcl 

were  published  at  eight  of  the  institutions,  and  stations,  with  826  Sunday-schools  atten< 

two  papers  were  published  in  connection  with  12,531  teachers  and  pupils.    Seventy  cli 

the  mission  in  Mexico.    In  the  church-edifice  had  been  constituted,  49  meeting-houses 

department  the  society  had  aided  28  churches  and  8,812  persons  baptized.     The  boai 

by  gifts,  36  by  loans,  and  3  by  gifts  and  loans,  ommended  earnest  and  vigorous   misf 

These  churches  provided  sittings  for  18,416  work  among  the  colored  people,  and  < 

persons.    The  whole  amount  of  money  thus  $10,000  for  the  continuance  of  it  and  for 

disposed  of  was  $26,172,  and  the  property  se-  young  colored  ministers  in  securing  edu 

cured  by  its  aid  was  valued  at  $180,690.    A  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  c 

special  report  was  made  by  a  committee  whicli  tion  more  than  twenty  colored  preacher 

had  been  appointed  to  examine  into  the  sub-  enrolled  among  its  missionaries.    A  nun 

ject  concerning  the  loss  which  the  society  had  .  Cubans,  converts  of  the  board^s  mise 

suffered  through  the  financial  failure  of  the  Key  West.  Fla.,  had  gone  back  to  Ilava 

agent  to  whom  the  investment  of  its  funds  had  establish ea  there  a  church  and  Snnday-i 

been  intrusted,  the  whole  amount  of  which.  This  enterprise  was  put  under  the  care 

classified  under  eight  headings,  was  given  at  Home  Mission  Board  as  the  Cuban  no 

$131,521.     The  committee  advised  that  the  The  Levering  Manual  Labor- School,  in  t 

amount  of  those  losses  be  made  good  by  the  dian  Territory,  was  in  a  flourishing  con 
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The  receipts  of  tke  Foreign  Mission  Board  had  ioan  Christian  Convention ;  the  Rev.  William 

heen  $83,404.  The  missions  are  in  China  (north-  Hay  den,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  At  water, 

em,  central,  and  southern),  547  memhers ;  Af-  D.  D.,  from  the  Disciples  of  Christ ;  the  Rev. 

rica  (Lagos),  125  members  and  220  pupils ;  T.  II.  Siddell,  from  the  Free  Baptibts  of  Nova 

Italy,  11  stations,  288  members;   Brazil,  81  Scotia;  and  the  Rev.  Smith  Baker,  from  the 

members;  Mexico,  270  members,  216  pupils.  National  Congregational  Council.    The  folio w- 

Gifts  were  acknowledged  of  $60,000  by  Bap-  ing  is  the  minute  of  the  action  which  was 

tists  in  New  York  and  $25,000  by  Baptists  of  taken  on  the  subject : 

Louisville,  Ey.,  for  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo-  «r    *v   j  i     *      **u   i?      «    *i^^        ^  r^ 

lorical  Seminary  and  the  cost  of  its  buildings  r.;^ifiS»4*'SJS:ai,g^ 

\  before  our 

_       _        _       _  that  God  is 

an's  work  recognized  its  value,  "but  did  not  moving^Wa  children  of  every  immeto^^^ 

»..1po.  — .«  ^^^S^^  ftv-  *K«  ^A^iJ.i^w.  ^4  «,^.«««  "hxpe  with  each  other  aa  weU  aa  with  himself;  and, 

make  any  provision  for  the  admissionof  women  i^  5rfer  that  our  position  may  not  be  miaundei^itood 

into  the  convention  as  delegates.    The  report  hereby  set  forth  the  following  dochumtiona : 

on  temperance  pledged  the  influence  of  mem-  l.  We  belicTe  in  the  apintual  unity  of  all  the  fol- 

bers  of  the  convention  in  all  proper  ways  for  }o^«^  9^^^  divine  Lord,  and  deaire  so  to  manifest 

the  suppression  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ^f  X'love  ^m"^"^  """  """^ 

intoxicating  beverages,  2.  We  are  ready  to  fonn  aneh  alliances  with  other 

ne  BaptM  CNigrHb— The  fifth  annnal  meet-  Christian  bodies  as  may  promise  larger  results  in  ad- 

ing  of  the  Baptist  Congress  was  held  in  Balti-  vandnf  our  Lord's  kingdom. 

more,Md.,  Nov.  16,  17,  and  18.    The  Rev.  «^2fea™relldy tojom  inoiganiounlo^ 

WT?    TiJ^^i,^    ^r  i?«^i!.n^n^    i7«      «...  *\^^  Chnatian  bodiea  as  may  so  far  agree  with  us  in  doo- 

•  ^  ?*r"5f»  ^'  ^*^^™^°5'„^*';   ^**  r®  trine  and  usages  as  to  give  aasOnnoe  of  continued 

Eresiaent  for  the  year.     Ine  following  topics,  harmony  and  peaceAil  relations  in  Christian  work, 

ronght  up  according  to  a  previously  arranged  4.  We  regara  loyaltv  to  Christ  and  the  Bible^  and 

programme,  "were  discussea  in  written  papers  the  independence  of  the  local  diureh  aa  suggesting  a 

and  mpointed  and  voluntary  addresses :  " Inspi-  S"*"v??.  ^^*^^  ^1  relationship  with  otfier  Chns- 

2t  ^^'^f  .iTo  .  » v*i*«i«.  J  iM««A^<>vo.  *y^i^  tinn  bodies  may  be  attamed. 
ration  of  the  Scnptures,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  D.  B.  5.  We  direct  the  Conference  Board  to  take  hito 
Pepper,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Eaches,  consideration  and  report  upon  at  the  next  Oeneral 
D.  D. ;  **  Faith- Cures, ^'  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Conference  such  opportunitiea  for  closer  relationshipa 
Whitsitt,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Kerfoot,  ^.^^  ^"^l  Chrytian  bodies  as  may  in  their  judgment 
D  p.;^*The  Labor  Question,;by  the  Rev^.  C/r^o?lV"t?Tc3^S^^^^ 
Philip  H.  Moxom,  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  and  kin^  and  Lord  of  lords. 
the  Rev.  G.  T.  Dowling;  *^  Religious  Instruc- 
tion in  State  Education,*'  by  Prof.  N.  E.  Davis,  A  committee  of  five  persons  was  appointed 
the  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  to  confer  with  committees  from  the  Christian 
and  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott ;  '*  Sabbath  Ob-  Connection,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  the 
servance  (a),  Scriptural  Grounds,'*  by  the  Rev.  Congregationalists,  and  another  committee  to 
J.  F.  Elder,  D.  D. ;  *^(b)  Utilitarian  Grounds,*'  confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Church  of 
Rev.  Reuben  Jeffrey,  D.  D. ;  *^  (c)  How  best  God  on  the  subject  of  Christian  union ;  and 
secnred,"  by  the  Rev.  Lansing  Burroughs,  both  committees  were  given  power  to  act  for 
D.  D. ;  *^The  Future  Life  (a)  Endless  Punish-  the  conference  as  their  wisdom  and  best  judg- 
ment," by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Hulbert,  D.  D. ;  ^'  (l>)  ment  might  direct.  The  conference  directed  a 
Conditional  Immortality,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Christian  Convention  of  Liberal  Baptists  to  be 
Robinson;  **(c)  Future  Probation,"  by  the  called  to  meet  at  Ocean  Park,  Old  Orchard 
Rev.  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.  D. ;  **  Popular  Indiffer-  Beach,  Maine,  in  August,  1887.  An  agree- 
enoe  to  Religion,"  by  the  Rev.  Malcoro  Mc-  ment  for  co-operation  in  foreign  missionary 
Yicar,  LL.  D.,  and  Rev.  John  Peddle,  D.  D.  work,  particularly  in  lower  Bengal,  India,  was 
Vkw-WUI  Baptist  Chirdi. — ^The  twenty  -  sixth  made  between  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of 
triennial  Free-Will  Baptist  General  Conference  the  Free  Baptists  and  of  the  Church  of  God. 
met  in  Marion,  Ohio,  Oct  4.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Acknowledgments  were  made  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Phillips,  D.  D.,  returned  missionary  from  Mid-  P.  Smith  for  a  gitl  of  $10,000  to  Hinsdale  Col- 
napore,  India,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  lege ;  to  Winnebego  City,  Minn.,  for  an  offer 
question  which  engaged  most  of  the  attention  of  $12,000  and  forty  acres  of  a  land  for  a  Free 
of  the  Conference  was  that  of  the  union  of  the  Baptist  institution  of  learning  to  be  placed 
Free  Baptist  and  other  denominations  holding  there ;  and  to  the  Hon  J.  L.  H.  Cobb  for  a  gift 
like  views  with  it  on  questions  of  doctriue  and  of  $26,000  to  Bates  College,  conditioned  upon 
church  polity.  Corresponding  delegates  from  the  denomination  adding  $76,000  to  it. 
the  bodies  in  question  were  present  to  express  VbIm  CMfoitlfB. — An  informal  convention 
the  sympathy  of  the  bodies  they  represented  of  delegates  from  four  conferences  and  one 
in  the  subject  of  the  discussion,  as  follows :  quarterly  meeting  of  the  American  Christian 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  H.  Laidlaw,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Bol-  Convention  and  six  associations  and  quarterly 
ton,  from  the  Church  of  God ;  the  Rev.  D.  A.  meetings  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church,  all 
Long,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  N.  Summerbell,  D.  D.,  in  New  England,  met  in  Boston,  March  10, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  TiUinghast,  from  the  Araer-  to  consider  upon  promoting  a  union  of  the 
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two  denominations.    The  Rev.  I.  D.  Stewart,  of  onion  was  adopted,  after  several  pn 

Free- Will  Baptist,  and  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Ooe,  of  tions  had  been  received,  as  follows : 

the  Christian  Connection,  were  elected  joint  The  Free  Baptist  and  Christian  Churches,  pc 

presidents  of  the  convention.      A  paper  was  ing  their  unity  in  the  reoeption  of  the  Hoi ▼  Sen 

presented  embodying  **  a  statement  of  general  HP-Tf^  ^^  inspiration  of  God,  wd  as  the  onl 

sentiments  held  by  the  Christians,"  which  re-  of  &ith  and  conduct^  and  that  Chnstian  chai 

•fl^ TiT  f                          xyMAABi.*»ua,      vTutvu  *w  attained  in  the  exercise  of  aaving  fiuth  in  th< 

cited  tnat —  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  washing  of  re^neration  ai 

The  Churches  of  the  Christian  denomination  in  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  mdisperm^^ 

association  with  the  American  Christian  Convention,  <*JS<>°  ^f  adnussion  to  the  ordmances  of  the  f 

while  disowning  all  formal  cneds,  considering  the  and  to  ^e  feUowship  of  the  Church;  wdreoM 

Holy  Bible  to  &  a  sufficient  rule  if  faith  andprac  Til^"l'  ^''^^  ^'  *'''fi  ^^^Ht'  *''"k^  *"^ 

tice,  and  Christian  character  or  vital  piety  the  only  ?  **^»  5*^°  "  *"^.T®  't      j,  through  all  and 

test  of  Christian  fellowship,  have  yet  found,  as  a  re-  S?P\?P'!«     r*u     "  ^^  ^u^^  division,  con 

suit  of  loyalty  to  Scripture  teaohii^,  that  in  practice  the  liberty  of  the  several  churohes  to  retam  or 

tiiey  receive Ind maintain,  with  «St  unanimity,  tiie  »««**  Wname, eoveziMts,  fonns,  jnd  usagesfl 

following  important  principles  orevangeUoal  or  goa-  S??,"^  w'!!i*^**'?  subordination  to  tiie  pre« 

pel  truth-     '^         *^        *^              ^               •  Qod's  Word,  do  hereby  propose  to  foim  a  ui 

1.  That  the  Holy  Bible,  or  Scriptures  of  the  Old  fo"o^»  *  ^  ^  *               .  ,v                a^^ 
and  Now  Testaments,  is  given  by  idspiration  of  God,  j  \jri,^^^  ?*f*"7  ^^*  "^«  command  of  our 
and  U  consequentiy  to  iS  accepted  m  tiie  authorital  J^^  IJ^^t^}''  ^,  ^^^  ''^''^^  ^^  P"^^  ^ 
tive  standard  by  which  religious  teachmg  and  human  P^iH     ®J?L??^!?'             ^t^   i          w 
conduct  are  to  be  reguktod  and  judged/^  «•  ^1"  "fZ"^  ^^F  ^^J^ore  effectual  pr^hmg 

2.  That  Holy  Scnpture  revois  to  us  one  God  the  «°*P«'  ?Ju5T®  *°  Afl  ^  ^^  promotion  ol 
Father  Almighty,  of  whom  are  all  things  and  we  in  ""S?^  ^^"^^x  !°^»i*ll  cotivereion  of  sinn* 
him ;  and  one  tird  Jesus  Christ,  the  7nly-begotten  g^i^  ^^  ^^l!^,  fc,^***  ^^^"^  ""^  ^^  "''^^ 

of  tiie  Father,  tiie  brightness  of  God»s  gloJy  aSd  the    tion  to  every  one  that  beheveth.  

express  ima<;^  of  his  person,  by  whom  are  ill  tilings  «•  ^  improvmg   the  condition  of  our  ,  St 

an&  we  by  £im ;  and  the  flJly  Ghost,  tiie  renewer,  '«^«>^'  ^  °u**^^^?  J"!^  "f  "^Hl  ""^  \'' 

comforter;  and  sanctifler,  who  with  tJie  Father  ami  me^ares  to  have  the  Btatistia  of  all  these  scho 

tiie  Son  together  is  woreiiped  and  glorified.  nuallv  reported  and  publishedL              , 

8.  That  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  men  has  its  high-  ,  *•  l^  endowing  and  supporting  the  institut 

est  expression  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  who,  laying  aiSde  !«*™?^  •^^y  existing  m  either  bodv  repre 

tiie  glSry  which  he  Had  with  the  Fatiier  before  tiie  »^  this  committee,  and  m  founding  such  new  < 

world  was,  took  upon  him  man's  nature,  and  at  last  n»y  be  deemed  expedient 

suffered  upon  the  ctoss,  that  we  tiirougk  his  deatii  Ir^S^l"'?!?!?^?^  *"^  peno^ails  as  a 

miffht  havelife  pblished by  both  bodies,  and  in  publishing  i 

^  That  the  'grace  of  God  in  the  gospel  U  freely  ^^^  '"^  »  religious  quarterly  or  magasme  b 

offered  to  aU  men,  and  that  all  who  brieve  in  Christ  P«J«>"  ®'  P«™«^  ^'^  f^^  standing  m  either  d< 

and  heartily  accept  him  in  tiiis  life  as  their  Saviour,  ^*?®?^                    j  ^u  *.       u   v      t           ^ 

are  regeneited  ttireugh  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  «•  ^«  recommend  that  such^urches,  oonfei 

and  bi^me  heirs  of  JIlvatioL                        ^           '  quarterlymeelings  and  otiierbodiM.  as  occupy 

6.  That  the  Church  of  Christ,  invisible  and  spirit-  ^^  connected  temtones,  unite.^    That  mmis^ 

ual,  comprises  all  true  believers  m  Christ,  whose Wty  each  denomination  form  oigwiixabOM  for  re 

of  gospel  truth,  and  for  a  zealous  effort  for  the  con-  ^'J  mJi?^51^^^A«*  ^^.^^^.^  ;-  ,.^r^^\.^ 

verSon  of  men ;  and  that  these  churches,  m  fellow-  ,J-  ^bat  mdeDendent  diurohes  m  sympirth: 

ship  with  one 'another,  maV  determine-each  for  Sl^  SrISlT«i«2S«'^IIfl wTSv^^^ 

itself-their  organization,  befiefe  and  forms  of  wor-  ^""^  ^^^.^y  existing  in  either  body,  or  to  form 

ship,  and  Bhoua  co-operate  together  to  manifest  their  ^^  "^,^  new  assocuitions  to  be  connected  wj 

unity  in  Christ  in  the  fiice  of  all  mankind.  body  or  the  other.           ^ 

6.  That  the  Scriptures  teach  tiie  ultimate  preva-  8.  In  entenn|r  this  union,  neither  tiie  Free  B 

lence  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  all  the  Sarth ;  °^f  ^{j®  ^^P^T  "t -"^""^  '^-T  ""T^J^. 

tiie  glorious  app^ng  of  the  great  God  and  our  Sav-  ^^^^  ^^'9^  fellowship  or  principles  of  oomm 

iour^Tesus  ChSt.  th?  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  ^"*  they  rather  emphasize  whatever  they  have  I 

final  judgment  o^  the  wicked  to  eternal  punisiment,  ^^"^  *»^?^V  ^^  ^^w  '^^^  ^*^^  eonsider,  as  b 

and  of  the  righteous  to  lileeverkstmg.     ^  !J^fj'&''t;S^^^^^ 

NoTE.~The  churches  of  the  Christian  denomina-  J^^'W  ^**  truth  for  iteelf,  without  attempt 

tion  almost  uniformly  administer  baptism  by  immcr-  force.it  upon  another;  yet  hoping  that,  by  tn 

sion,  but  regularly  iavite  all  Christiiins,  witiiout  dis-  assocwtion  and  mutual  forbearance,  vanation 

tinction  of  lienoiination  or  opinion,  to  the  Lord's  T,^**^  »7»y»  J°<*  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^  "^^T-^' 

m  u  1                                           '^         ^  the  spintual  church  as  to  become  one  people  ic 

particular ;  for  which  we  will  labor  and  prey. 

A  resolatlon  was  passed  expressiDg  the  sense  A  joint  committee  was  chosen,  by  r 

of  the  meeting  that  a  union  of  the  two  denomi-  tion  of  the  convention,  to  arrange  for  < 

nations  was  desirable,  if  it  conld  be  accom-  ing  oat  the  provisions  of  the  basis  of  i 

plished  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  with  power  to  present  questions  of  polio; 

the  cause  of  either  body.  might  arise  to  the  general  bodies  of  tht 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  denominations,  if  it  should  be  deemed  ai 

basis  of  union,  with  authority  to  call  a  gen-  ble  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  ( 

eral  convention  of  representatives  of  the  two  movement, 

bodies  when  prepared  to  present  its  report.  SevMlli-Ilay  Baptists— Statistical  returns 

This  convention  met  in  the  city  of  New  to  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  C( 

York,  May  6.    The  Rev.  J.  D.  Stewart,  of  ence  from  74  out  of  the  97  churches  < 

New  Hampshire,  presided.    A  draft  of  a  basis  denomination,  show  an  entire  membersl 
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8,228.    The  net  increase  of  members  daring  their  careers,  bet  also  the  effect  of  salient  prin- 

the  year  had  been  118.    The  amonnts  of  funds  ciples  or  doctrines  as  felt  in  their  growth, 

raised  were :  For  pastors*  salaries,  $19,432 ;  Upon  the  advice  of  the  Execntive  Committee, 

for  Sabbath-schools,  $1,248 ;  for  the  Tract  So-  the  Conference  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 

cietj,    $6,512 ;    for  the   Missionary  Society,  to  open  correspondence  with  persons  of  whom 

$4,690 ;  for  other  work,  $10,882 ;  total,  $42,260.  they  might  learn,  who  are  interested  in  the  Sab^ 

The  number  of  members  of  Sabbath-schools  bath  cause,  with  power  to  recommend  the  or- 

was  returned  at  4,758,  with  821  teachers.  ganization  of  groups  of  Sabbath-keepers,  where 

The  accounts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  such  exist,  if  they  see  fit,  into  churches.  The 
Education  Society,  including  invested  funds,  three  topics,  *'  Is  Denominational  Growth  de- 
were  balanced  at  $46,441.  Alfred  University  sirable,  and,  if  so,  why? "  ^*  What  are  the  Ele- 
retumed  an  average  attendance  during  the  col-  ments  of  Denominational  Growth  ? "  and  ^^  By 
legiate  year  of  286  students,  with  a  total  of  what  Methods  can  Denominational  Growth  be 
412  individual  registries;  Milton  College  had  promoted f  "  were  discussed  by  the  Conference. 
259  students,  and  Albion  Academy  an  average  A  declaration  was  adopted  expressing  it  as  the 
attendance  of  78  students.  general  belief  of  the  denomination,  with  a  few 

The  receipts  of  the  year  of  the  American  dissentients,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 

Sabbath  Tract  Society  were  $15,850.     The  cording  to  the  Scriptures,  will  certainly  and 

printing-house  had  done  a  business  of  $16,406  personally  come  agam  *^  without  sin  unto  sal- 

m  the  publication  of  the  periodicals  of  the  de-  vation  " ;  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of 

nomination,  the  book  entitled  *'  Sabbath  and  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  and 

Sunday,*'  and  tracts.    Of  the  six  periodicala,  that  while  the  day  and  the  hour  when  either 

one  was  in  the  Swedish  language  and  one  in  of  these  events  will  happen  is  not  known, 

the  Dutch.     Besides  the  main  depository  at  ^*  God  has  appointed  a  time  for  each  of  them, 

Alfred  Centre,  *N.  T.,  sub-depositories  have  and  they  will  certainly  occur  in  hb  own  ap- 

been  established  at  Texarkana,  Ark.,  and  Min-  pointed  time."    A  declaration  was  adopted  ap- 

neapolia,  Minn.     The  society  at  its  annual  proving  thq  principle  of  the  prohibition  of  the 

meeting,  September  26,  recommended  the  pub-  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ; 

licalion  of  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Hand-book,  declaring  the  license  system,  high  or  low,  as 

to  contain  an  outline  of  the  denominational  applied  to  the  liquor-traffic,  wrong;  and  ap- 

hiatory,  statements  of  the  views  of  Christian  proving  laws  of  States  that  require  instruc- 

doctrine,  practices,  and  church  polity  recog-  tion  in  public  schools  regarding  the  effects  of 

nised  by  the  denomination,  and  an  account  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system, 

the  present  condition  and  work  of  the  General  Bapdsto  In  Eatjtud  tmd  IfchUMU— The  spring 

Conference  and  the  societies.  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Englana  and 

The  receipts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Mis-  Ireland,  and  of  the  societies  affiliated  with  it, 
aionary  Society  for  the  year  had  been  $18,572,  were  held  in  London,  beginning  May  10.  The 
or  $8,685  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previ-  Rev.  Charles  Williams  presided  and  delivered 
ous  year,  and  the  expenditures  nad  been  $  1 0,447.  the  opening  address.  The  report  of  the  Conn- 
In  the  Home  Missions  82  members  had  been  cil  showed  that  the  total  sum  raised  by  the 
added  by  baptism.  From  the  mission  in  China  members  of  the  Baptist  churches  for  all  pur- 
Cat  Slianghai)  were  returned  8  American  mis-  poses  had  been  £610,000,  and  that  the  ratio  of 
aionaries,  8  native  preachers,  4  teachers,  and  4  their  contributions  was  equivalent  to  2^  per 
regular  and  2  occasional  helpers  in  the  medical  cent,  of  their  income. 

mission.     The  misfdon-schools  had  been  at-  The  report  of  the  Council  showed  that  at 

tended  by  26  boys  and  9  girls.    The  mission  the  end  of  1885  accommodation  was  provided 

in  Holland  returned  2  stations  (Haarlem  and  in  8,654  chapels  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Frieechlo),  with  1  minister  at  each,  and  an  in-  for  1,181,000  persons.    The  reported  member- 

orease  of  18  in  the  number  of  Sabbath-keepers,  ship  in  2,718  churches  was  815,940,  or  8,470 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  Confer-  in  excess  of  the  registry  of  1884.  The  number 
enoe  met  in  its  seventy-second  session  at  Mil-  of  Sunday-school  teachers  was  49,440,  and  of 
ton.  Wis.,  September  12.  Mr.  George  H.  Bab-  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  472,000,  showing  an 
cock  predd^.  The  amount  of  the  memorial  mcrease  of  700  teachers  and  4,000  pupils.  The 
fund  was  reported  by  its  treasurer  to  be  $80,212.  sum  of  £40,000  had  been  expended  upon  new 
Its  income  for  the  year  had  been  $8,640.  The  chapels,  securing  a  provision  of  11,400  sittings ; 
Woman's  Executive  Board  reported  that  it  had  £56,000  had  been  spent  in  chapel  improve- 
reoeived  $8,062,  that  it  had  endeavored  un-  mente^  new  school-rooms,  class-rooms,  etc. ; 
suocesBfnlly  to  pay  the  salary  of  one  missionary  and  £90,000  had  been  paid  toward  the  removal 
and  an  equal  amount  to  the  Tract  Society,  and  or  diminution  of  debts. 
that  it  had  kept  up  a  re$(ular  correspondence  The  Baptist  Building  Fund  returned  an  in- 
witli  the  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field.  The  come  from  subscriptions,  gifts,  and  returns  of 
Committee  on  Denominational  History  pre-  loans,  of  £8,109,  of  which  £7,675  had  been 
aented  a  report  urging  the  pastors  of  churches  disbursed  in  thirty  fresh  loans.  The  total 
to  gather  such  materials  as  could  be  used  in  amount  granted  from  the  fund  to  750  churches 
preparing  histories  of  those  churches,  which  exceeded  £148,000,  and  tlie  officers  held  in  ens- 
should  describe  not  only  the  leading  events  in  tody  141  trust  and  title  deeds. 
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Bapllfll  HbriMUffj  Society — ^The  Baptist  Mis-  the  amoantof42  fVanos.    The  electoral  lists  in 
sionary  Society  retarned  an  income  for  the  year  1885  contained  126,419  names,  being  one  out 
of  £61,417,  being  an  increase,  as  compared  with  of  every  thirteen  adnlt  males, 
the  previous  year,  of  £2,273 ;  bat  the  expend!-       Area  u4  Pepilatton*^ — The  area  of  the  king- 
tare  had  exceeded  that  sum.  dom  i8Ul,878  square  miles.    The  estimated 

The  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  reported  that  its  population  at  the  beginning  of  1885  was  5,784,- 
force  of  laborers  included  42  zenana  visitors,  958,  of  which  number  2,890,812  were  males 
25  assistants,  and  104  native  Bible-women,  and  2,894,146  females.  The  number  of  births 
These  were  laboring  in  18  different  districts,  in  1884  was  176,721 ;  deaths,  121,070 ;  mar- 
visiting  regularly  986  zenanas,  and  teaching  riages,  89,209 ;  natar^  increase  of  population, 
daily  some  1,500  people.  The  society  closed  55,651.  There  was  an  increase  by  immigra- 
the  year  with  a  debt  of  £280  standing  against  it.  tion  of  2,565  persons  in  1884.    The  population 

The  autumnal  session  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Brussels,  the  capital,  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  was 

was  held  in  Bristol,  beginning  October  4.   The  403,889,  inclusive  of  the  suburbs;  Antwerp 

meetings  were  devoted  chiefly  to  discassions,  had    191,124   inhabitants;    Ghent,    140,926; 

in  formal  addresses  and  written  papers  of  sub-  Li6ge,    133,044 ;    Mechlin,    46,499 ;    Bruges, 

jeots  relating  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  45,559;   Verviers,  44,667;    Louvain,  87,490; 

the  denomination,  and  of  the  various  enter-  Toumai,  83,773 ;  Beraing,  80,607. 
prises  in  miasions---domestic  and  foreign — ed-       CoHHOts. — The  total  volume  of  the  general 

ncation^  and  church  building  and  extension,  in  commerce  in  1883  was  5,410,900,000  francs. 

which  the  Union  is  actively  interested.    The  The  special  imports  amounted  to  1,552,131,000 

Baptist  Zenana  Mission  (for  India)  reported  francs,  and  the  special  exports  to  1,343,126,000 

that  its  expenditures  for  the  year  had  been  a  francs.    Chief  among  the  special  imports  were 

little  more  than  £6,000,  and  that  some  of  the  cereals  and  rice  of  the  value  of  296,966,000 

girls  who  had  been  in  its  schools  were  now  francs ;  wool,  woolen  tissues,  and  yarn,  127,- 

teachers.    The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Annuity  847,000  francs;  metals  and  minerals,  114,929,- 

Fund  for  the  year  had  been  £9,815,  and  its  000  francs;  textile  fabrics,  excepting  cottons, 

total  investments  to  September  36  had  been  woolens,  and  silks,  89,782,000  francs;  hidea, 

£109,738.    The  number  of  beneficiary  mem-  80,782,000  francs;    live  animals,  72,785,000 

bers  was  843,  and  of  annuitants  121,  while  142  francs;  oil-seeds,  57,750,000  francs;  ootton, 

fresh  applicants  to  be  beneficiary  members  had  56,416,000  francs;  timber,  48,290,000  francs; 

been  accepted.    The  British  and  Irish  Home  coffee  and  sugar,  47,921,000  francs;  chemical 

Missions  reported  a  deficit  of  between  £600  products,  34,473,000  francs ;  butter,  25,820,000 

and  £700.    A  resolution  was  adooted  perti-  francs;    flax  and   hemp,   18,034,000  franca; 

nent  to  the  approaching  jubilee  of  the  Queen^s  vegetables,  11,093,000  trancs.   All  other  classes 

reign,  directing  the  preparation  of  an  address  of  imports  amounted  to  474,514,000  franca, 

to  her  Majesty  and  tne  offer  of  other  saitable  The  exports  of  the  different  classes  of  domes- 

testiraonials  of  loyalty.  tic  products  were  of  the  following  amounts : 

BapCifts  ts  Seottasd. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  thread,  121,840,000 

the  Baptists  of  Scotland  was  held  in  Glasgow  francs.;  cereals,  107,837,000  francs;  machin- 

in  October.    The  Rev.  F.  H.  Roberts  presided,  ery,  92,625,000  francs ;  coal,  85,329,000  franca ; 

An  increase  of  512  members  was  reported,  and  stones,  74,870,000   francs ;   vegetable   fibers, 

the  whole  number  was  now  9,930.    A  con-  67,599,000  francs;  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen 

^atulatory  address  to  the  Queen  on  the  occa-  tissues,  66,782,000  francs ;  wrought-iron,  68,- 

sion  of  her  approaching  jubilee,  and  resolutions  938,000  francs ;  glass,  56,602,000  francs ;  sugar 

in  favor  of  disestablishment  and  of  interna-  and  molasses,  56,435,000  francs;  hides,  51,- 

tional  arbitration,  were  adopted.  936,000  francs ;  raw  zinc,  35,916,000  francs ; 

fieseral  Baptists.— The  General  Baptist  Asso-  oil-seeds,  25,525,000  francs ;  resins,  17,685,000 

elation  met  at  Leicester  in  June.    The  statis-  francs ;  candles,  14,482,000  francs ;  food  prepa- 

tical  report  showed  that  there  were  io  England  rations,    14,174,000   francs;    vegetables    and 

192  General  Baptist  churches,  with  26, 826  mem-  roots,   12,606,000  francs;    all  other  articles, 

bers.    The  ^^Association  Letter"  dwelt  upon  849,831,000  francs. 

the  ministry  of  religious  truth  in  the  villages  of       The  imports  from  France  amounted  to  307,- 

England,  and  recommended  the  grouping  of  146,000  francs ;  from  Germany,  to  233,100,000 

villages  under  the  leadership  and  in  the  circuit  francs;  from  the  Netherlands,  to  210,021,000 

of  town  churches.  francs;    from  Great   Britain,   to  197,865,000 

BELGIUII,   a  constitntioual,   representative,  francs;  from  the  United  States,  to  159,554,000 

and  hereditary  monarchy  in  nestem  Europe,  francs;   from  Russia,  to  138,634,000  francs; 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parlia-  from  Asiatic  countries  to,  80,862,000  francs ; 

ment  consisting  of  two  chambers.    The  sens-  from   the  Argentine  Republic,  to  48,436,000 

tors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  one  francs ;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  34,914,- 

half  retiring  every  four  years.    The  members  000  francs;  from  Italy,  to  22,283,000  francs; 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for  from  Brazil,  to  22,265,000  francs.    The  exports 

four  years,  one  half  being  replaced  every  two  to  France  were  of  the  vdue  of  415,465,000 

years.    The  representatives  are  elected  by  vote  francs;  to  Great  Britain,  273,594,000  francs; 

of  all  citizens  paying  direct  taxes  annually  to  to  Germany,  229,390,000  francs ;  to  the  Neth- 
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erlandi,  177,080.000  francs;   to  the  United  for  the  army;  and  22,155,898  francs  for  pub- 

StfitM,  48,842,000  francs;  to  Spain,  88,665,-  lie  instniotion.    The  ordinary  budget  in  1885 

000  francB;   lo  Italy,  80,844,000  francs;  to  showed  a  small  snrplns,  bat  die  extraordinary 

Switierland,  22,080,000  francs;  to  Asia,  12,-  ezpenditnres  left  a  deficit  of  abont  88,500,000 

848,000  francs;  to  the  Argentine  Kepublio,  francs.    The  pablio  debt  in  1886  amoanted  to 

10,208,000  francs;  to  Brazil,  10,059,000  francs.  1,780,727,000  francs,  not  including  16,446,000 

MHlry* — ^An  <^BScial  retam  relatiTe  to  the  francs  of  annuities.    The  4  per  cent  consols, 

coUieries  gives  the  ontont  in  1885  as  17,000,-  amounting  to  1,048,000,000  francs,  are  being 

000  tons,  as   oomparea  with    18,000,000  in  converted  into  8)  per  cents.    The  other  debts 

1884;  the  number  of  pits  worked  as  285,  as  pay  8  and  2^  per  cent, 

eon^ared  with  289 ;  miners  employed,  108,-  The  bill  for  the  conversion  of  the  4  per  cent. 

095.  as  compared  with  105,182 ;  average  an-  debt  into  8^  per  cent,  bonds,  which  could  be 

nasi  pay,  818  as  compared  with  914  francs;  effected  at  par,  and  will  save  5,800,000  francs 

cost  of  extraction  per  ton,  8  francs  67  centimes,  a  year  in  interest,  was  passed  by  the  Chambers 

as  compared  with  9  francs  18  centimes ;  prcv  in  November,  1886. 

dace  ci  sales  per  1,000  kilos,  8  francs  87  oen-  UgUatlia. — ^In  1870  the  Liberal  ministry  of 

timea,  as  compared  with  9  francs  58  centimes ;  Frdre-Orban  proposed  to  create  a  reserve  army 

aggregate  profits,  6,929,055,  as  compared  with  of  80,000  men,  but  the  measure  was  defeated 

6,260,110  francs.  by  the  clerical  vote.    The  Olericals  upon  com- 

1fn||ittaa — ^The  maritime  commerce  is  car*  in^  into  power  themselves  concluded  that  the 

ried  on  diiefly  by  British  vessels.    The  com-  existing  mUitary  establishment  was  insufficient 

merdal  marine  in  1888  numbered  62  vessels,  of  for  the  security  of  the  frt>ntier,  and  a  bill  to 

86,860  tona,  of  which  47,  of  79,902  tons,  were  increase  the  standing  army  was  brought  in  by 

steamers.    ITie  total  tonnage  entered  at  Bel-  liinister  Pontus,  which  was  carried  in  the 

gian  ports  in  1884  was  4,064,816 ;  cleared,  4,-  lower  chamber  on  Feb.  12  by  a  vote  of  70  to 

082,317  tonsL  52.    The  plan,  which  was  denounced  by  Frdre- 

Baftwds* — ^The  length  of  railroad  lines  in  Orban  as  a  waste  of  money^  is  to  promote  54 

operation  on  Jan.  1, 1885,  was  2,780  mUes,  or  captains  and  to  create  their  commands  when 

4,366  kilometres,  of  which  8,110  kilometres  necessary  in  the  future  by  prolonging  the  term 

were  worked  by  the  state  and  1,256  kilo-  of  liability  to  service  in  five  classes  of  the  mili- 

metres  by  companies.    The  gross  receipts  in  tia  from  eight  to  thirteen  years.    The  reserve 

1884  were  162,172,058  francs,  the  expenses  men  who  are  affected  by  the  law  are  of  the 

96,868,409  francs.    The  state  had  spent,  up  to  class  not  qualified  to  vote,  while  the  property- 

tbe  end  of  1888,  888,404,000  francs  in  the  con-  owning  class  escapes. 

itmetion  of  railroada,  and  had  purchased  lines  In  a  bill  dealing  with  authors'  rights  in  lit- 

hj  meana  of  annuities  of  the  capital  value  of  erary  property,  a  clause  was  inserted  providing 

819,798,000  francs.  that  newspaper  intelligence  or  telc^ams  must 

rMi  aad  Mign^hs. — ^The  post-office  in  1884  not  be   reproduced  without   indicatiog   the 

forwarded  88,208,550  private  and  18,798,075  source  if  accompanied  by  a  notice  fit>m  the 

ofiidal  letters,  24,748,490  postal-ofu^ds,  54,959,-  editor  prohibiting  republication. 

000  drcolars,  and  94,522,000  ioomals.  The  ^Igian  Senate  in  March  voted  against 

The  telegraphs  transmitted,  m  1 884, 6,788,071  sending  a  minister  to  Rome,  on  the  ground  that 

dispatdies.    There  were,  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  8,-  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  had  robbed  the  Pope  of 

749  miles  of  state  lines,  and  17,587  miles  of  his  rights. 

wires.    The  receipts  in  1884  were  2,687,074  In  the  beginning  of  June  elections  were  held 

francs;  expenses,  8,485,827  francs.  for  the  renewal  of  half  the  members  of  the 

Iks  ArBj.— Ibe  stands  army  in  1886  num-  Chamber.    The  result  was  favorable  to  the 

bered  47,287  men  of  all  ranks.     The  war  Clericals,  who  before  the  elections  had  86  mem- 

stroigth  is  108,860  men,  with  18,800  horses,  hers  to  52  liberals,  and  after,  98  to  40. 

sad  840  guns.    There  is  beddea  a  civic  guard.  Laker  IMs. — ^The  deplorable  condition  of 

numbering  in  1884  84,985  men,  and  a  gendar-  the  100,000  miners  in  Belgium  led  to  a  seriee  of 

merie  of  2,011  men.  strikes  and  riots,  which  at  times  assumed  a 

naanum — ^The  budget  for  1886  makes  the  most  alarming  character.    The  miners'  wages, 

total  ordinary  revenue  820,555,406  francs,  of  which  in  1878  averaged  $264  per  annum,  were 

which  182,821,000  francs  are  derived  from  reduced  from  time  to  time,  untO  in  1884  they 

railroada,  posts,  and  telegraphs;    87,867,200  were  $188.    The  average  day's  wages  in  the 

francs  frrom  excise  duties;  25,579,900  francs  mines  of  Seraing  was  52  cents,  and.  at  Li6ge 

from  land  taxes;  25,581,600  francs  from  cus-  the  common  rate  was  48  or  60  cents,  and  the 

toma  duties ;  24,860,000  francs  from  registra-  highest  79  cents.    The  only  food  of  the  miners 

tkm  and  other  fees;  19,820,000  francs  from  is  bread,  sometimes  flavored  with  oleomarga- 

sueoeasion  dntiea;  and  19,066,000  francs  from  rine,  or  a  taste  of  sausage  made  of  pork  and 

psrsonal  taxea.    The  total  ordinary  expendi-  horse-fieah.    On  Sundays  they  may  have  a  lit- 

tne  is  estimated  at  819,166,880  francs,  of  tie  meat    The  mine-owners  asserted  that  ow- 

whieh  102,588,964  are  required  for  the  inter-  ing  to  the  depth  of  the  mines,  they  could  pay 

est  on  the  debt;  89,176,814  francs  for  rail-  no  higher  wages  and  compete  with  German 

nada,  posta,  and  telegraphs ;  45,624,100  franca  and  o&er  foreign  coal-mines.    The  capital  in- 
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Tested  In  Belgian  ooaI  and  iron  works  haa  teanlineaa  there  was  a  coUiaion  with  U 

yielded,  it  is  odculated,  not  over  2  per  oent.  and  many  were  hurt  on  both  sides.    Tb 

per  annum  daring  the  past  ten  years.    In  1886  diers  in  some  oases  refosed  to  nse  their  i 

there  was  a  great  strike  in  the  Borinage,  and  ons  against  the  people,  and  there  were  h 

the  miners  brought  their  grievances  forward  trials  of  privates  and  non-oommissioned 

pacifically,  bat  nothing  was  done.    The  coal-  oers  for  insubordination.    The  glass-woi 

trade  was  generally  believed  by  the  miners  to  Jamet,  and  several  coontry-hoases  in  the  i 

be  more  prosperous  than  nsuid,  bat  a  steady  borhood  of  Ligny,  Fleorus,  and  Ghassart, 

reduction  of  wages  had  been  enforced.    The  burned  on  March  27.    Other  important  j 

first  alarm  was  created  on  March  18,  at  Lidge,  works  and  two  convents  were  set  on  fire, 

by  an  anarchist  meeting,  which  was  called  to  Rouz  seven  men  were  killed  and  eight  wi 

celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Paris  Oom-  ed.    The  army  reserves  were  called  out, 

mune.    The  meeting  was  orderly,  but  when  large  military  force  concentrated  at  Ohai 

the  audience  left  the  hall  they  were  attacked  A  body  of  strikers  who  attempted  to  enU 

by  armed  police,  their  flags  destroyed,  and  the  town  were  fired  upon,  and  some  of  them  k 

people  roughly  handled.    The  miners,  incited  Ball  -  cartridges  only  were  served  out  U 

oy  one  Wegener,  of  Borstal,  then  began  to  de-  troops.    A  state  of  siege  in  the  districts  a 

stroy  property  and  plunder  shops  and  hotels,  ed  by  the  strikes  was  proclaimed  on  \ 

A  number  of  the  rioters  were  arrested,  among  28.    The  production  of  window-glass  had 

them  tiie  leader.     Tlie  disturbance  took  the  stripped  the  demand,  and  caus^  the  B< 

form  of  a  genersl  strilte  among  the  miners  in  manu&oturers  to  reduce  their  output  tc 

the  Li6ge  district,  and  soon  extended  to  the  third  less  than  in  1885.    Many  men  were 

surroanding  districts.    Strikes  against  reduc-  thrown  out  of  emnloyment,  while  the  wa^ 

tions  of  wages  were  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  rest  were  reauced  10  per  cent,  or  i 

the  riots,  but  the  discontented  workmen  began  The  overproduction  in  Belgium  was  trac 

to  attack  property  and  capital  in  every  direo-  to  improvementSi  notably  the  great  tan! 

tion.    All  work  was  stopped  throughout  the  naces,  invented  by  Siemens,  adopted  by  i 

districts  of  Li6ge,  Charleroi,  and  Mons,  and  of  the  large  manufacturers.    The  Belgian  | 

manufactories  of   all  kinds,  especially  glass-  blowers,  whose  diflScnlt  and  exhausting 

works  and  iron-works,  were  attacked  by  the  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  cg 

rioters,  and  in  many  cases  destroyed ;  villages  ered  that  these  large  capitalists,  who,  \h 

were  plundered,  and   many  country-houses  displacing  men  by  mechanical  improven 

were  pillaged.    The  civic  guard  was  called  out.  sought  cheaper  labor  among  the  peasantry 

and  stationed  at  points  threatened    by  the  robbed  them  of  their  occupation,  in  which 

strikers.    Collisions  between  the  rioters  and  ing  to  the  superiority  of  Belgian  glass, 

troops  were  frequent,  and  many  lives  were  sac-  would  otherwise  be  able  to  compete  wi 

rificed.    The  Sariemont  colliery  was  attacked  the  world.    The  smaller  manufacturers, 

by  800  rioters,  who  were  fired  upon  by  the  were  fast  being  driven  out  of  business,  hel 

troops,  with  a  loss  to  the  former  of  fourteen  same  belief.    This  was  the  cause  of  the  a^ 

killed  and  wounded.    In  attempting  to  stop  incendiarism  committed  by  the  infuriated  i 

the  work  of  tiie  mines  at  Cami^res  and  Res-  men,  who  burned  the  great  factories  ii 

saix,  the  rioters  were  again  fired  upon,  after  hope  of  bringing  back  the  old  conditions, 
having  been  ordered  to  disperse,  and  three       At  Brussels  there  were  meetings  at  v 

men  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.    For  the  police  and  the  Government  were  denoi 

several  days  the  strike  gained  headway  in  Li^e  for  the  course  they  had  taken,  and  whei 

Charleroi,  Toumai,  Mons,  and  the  neighbor-  police  interfered  the  crowd  attempted  to 

ing  districts,  and  great  damage  was  done  to  a  demonstration  before  the  Royu  Palac< 

private  property.    Toward  the  end  of  March  were  violently  dispersed  by  the  police, 

the  former  rates  of  wages  were  restored  in  the  radical  press  ar^ed  that  such  disturb 

mines,  and  the  striking  miners  returned  to  could  not  occur  if  the  workingmen  poss 

work.    During  the  strikes  over  fifty  men  were  the  right  of  suffrage  and  representation  of 

killed  or  wounded,  and  property  of  the  value  interests  in  the  legislature.    Some  newsp 

of  millions  of  francs  destroyed.    At  Gk)8selie8  proposed  that  the  Government  should  pur* 

a  large  glass-factory  was  burned,  and  five  man-  the  coal-mines.    The  leading  Clerical  < 

sions  destroyed.     The  glass-works  were  a  said  that  the  social  question  must  thence 

model   establishment,    employing   050    men.  take  precedence  of  political  questions.    O 

They  were  defended  oy  82  lancers,  who  were  Ist  of  April  there  were  15,000  men  on  t 

soon  routed  by  the  mob  armed  with  stones.  in  the  Charleroi  district  and  many  thou 

By  the  26th  of  March  the  general  strike  be-  elsewhere,  but  in  the  I^^  district  and 

gan  in  the  industrial  district  of  Charleroi,  the  places  where  the  troubles  first  broke  out, 

seat  of  the  Belgian  glass  industry.    At  Lodelin-  parative  quiet  prevailed  when  the  disturb 

sart  three  glass-factories  were  destroyed.   Coal-  began  around  Charleroi  and  Mons,  an^ 

mines,  glass-works,  rolling-millfl^  and  foundries  men  were  now  returning  to  work,  havini 

in  various  localities  were  forcibly  closed  by  tained  concessions, 
rioters.    At  Acoz  gendarmes  charged  into  a       With  12,000  troops  in  the  Charleroi  dis 

crowd  and  wounded  several  persons.    AtCha-  disorders  were  easily  checked,  and  on  . 
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6  Gen.  Yandersmiasen,  the  commander,  an-  de  Fuisseanz,  a  prominent  agitator  for  nni- 
nonnced  that  order  had  been  re-established,  versal  suffrage,  was  condemned  at  Brussels  to 
About  80  strikers  altogether  were  killed  by  the  one  year's  imprisonment  for  having,  in  a  pam- 
Boldiers  in  the  Tarious  disturbed  districts.  phlet  entitled  ^*  Le  Catechisme  du  Peuple,"  de- 
Tke  LaWr  QMStlMk — ^Before  the  March  riots  nied  the  obligation  of  law,  attacked  the  consti- 
there  was  no  Sociidistic  party  in  Belgium,  such  tutional  authority  of  the  King,  and  insulted  his 
as  esists  in  France  and  (iermany.  "Diere  were  person.  The  last-named  prisoner  escaped  from 
a  few  writers  and  speakers  whose  utterances  the  country.  In  July,  seventeen  men  were  con- 
awakened  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  victed  for  burning  the  glass-works  at  Rouz  in 
strivings  in  the  neighboring  countries ;  but  in  March,  and  sentenced,  two  to  imprisonment 
Belgium  trade-unionism  and  co-operation  were  for  life,  two  for  fifteen  years,  three  for  ten 
the  practical  aims  presented  in  their  teachings,  years,  and  the  rest  for  shorter  terms.  On  Aug. 
Universal  suffrage  has  long  been  regarded  bv  10,  Wagener  and  Butters  were  sentenced  to 
the  industrial  laborers  as  tiie  means  by  which  five  years*  imprisonment  for  instigating  the 
they  will  eventually  gidn  their  rights.  Shot  rioting  at  Li6ge.  The  Supreme  Court,  bow- 
out  from  representation,  they  conceive  that  ever,  quashed  their  sentences,  though  it  re- 
they  are  the  victims  of  class  legislation,  in  jected  the  appeal  of  Schmidt  and  FailTenr,  two 
spite  of  the  many  liberal  features  in  the  laws  workmen  wno  were  condemned  to  twenty 
of  Belgium.  Tet  the  school  question  has  over^  years'  penal  servitude  for  pillage  and  incen- 
shadowed  all  others  in  recent  years.    The  in-  diarism  at  Baudoux. 

dnstrial  workmen  are  friends  of  secularism  and  On  April  26,  a  workmen's  congress,  at- 
state  education,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  tended  by  600  delegates,  from  104  aflSliated 
universal  suffrage  would  be  to  strengthen  the  societies,  met  at  Ghent,  and  resolved  that  a 
Clerical  party.  In  Li^ge,  where  the  labor  demonstration  in  favor  of  universal  suffirage 
troubles  began,  there  was  no  organized  labor  should  take  place  at  Brussels  on  June  18. 
party.  The  repressive  zeal  of  a  senator,  who  The  parade,  in  which  from  80,000  to  100,000 
mdnoed  the  police  to  interfere  in  an  un-  workmgmen  were  to  take  part,  was  prohibited 
necessary  and  unusual  manner,  began  the  by  the  burgomaster.  The  Socialists  then  de- 
trouble.  The  riots  excited  the  public  mind  in  termined  to  have  a  demonstration  in  all  the 
Belgium  more  than  any  event  in  recent  times,  towns  of  Sooth  Brabant,  or,  if  they  were  for- 
Tbe  authorities  were  at  first  inclined  to  believe  bidden,  to  call  a  grand  congress  at  Brusrols. 
that  propagandists  of  German  Socialism  had  The  provincial  demonstrations  were  prohib- 
instilled  discontent  among  the  workingmen.  ited;  so,  on  June  18,  a  congress  of  4,600  dele- 
and  many  Germans  were  expelled  as  suspected  gates  met  in  Brussels  to  discuss  the  action  of 
teachers  of  revolution ;  but  the  conviction  the  authorities  in  forbidding  demonstrations  in 
gradoidly  grew  in  the  public  mind  that  in  this  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  althonsh  monster 
wealthy  country  (which,  under  the  interna-  parades  on  the  school  question  had  been  per- 
tional  guarantee  of  peace,  had  grown  rich  by  mitted  in  1884,  and  to  consider  other  urgent 
peacefhl  arts,  while  its  neighbors  suffered  from  Questions.  It  was  resolved  to  address  a  mani- 
burdensome  armaments  and  exhausting  wars)  lesto  to  the  nation,  to  contest  all  elections,  and 
the  classes  that  had  produced  its  wealth  were  to  create  co-operative  societies  everywhere, 
sinking  into  intolerable  wretchedness,  and  had  Such  societies  were  already  in  successful  opera- 
been  £i  ven  by  blind  despair  to  a  Jacouerie  such  tion  in  the  Ghent  district,  founded  through  the 
aa  has  hardly  been  witnessed  in  this  century,  efiforts  of  Anseele,  the  young  Socialist  leader. 
The  first  thoughts  of  the  legislators  were  to  who  had  Just  been  condemned  to  imprison- 
render  public  order  more  secure  by  placing  ment  for  a  press  offense,  and  who  now  presided 
effective  restraints  on  unruly  spirits,  and  thus  over  the  congress.  Three  resolutions  were 
prevent  further  outbreaks.  Gk>vernment  bills  adopted  by  acclamation :  (1)  The  agitation  in 
were  passed  imposing  the  penalty  of  imprison-  favor  of  universal  suffhige  is  to  be  continued; 
ment  from  a  week  to  three  years  for  provoca-  ^)  a  general  strike  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  the 
tions  to  riot,  crimes,  or  misdemeanors.  An-  Workingmen's  party  has  acquired  sufficient 
odier  restricts  the  sale  of  firearms  and  regu-  strength ;  (8)  to  organize  a  fresh  monster  dem- 
latee  the  carrying  of  weapons.  One  was  passed  onstration  on  August  16,  the  date  of  the  na- 
also  sntborizing  the  Government  to  watcn  over  tional  holiday  at  Brussels.  The  workingmen's 
the  manufacture,  storing,  sale,  transport,  use,  procession,  in  Brussels,  took  place,  without 
and  possession  of  expl<Mives  and  engines  for  hindrance  from  the  authorities,  on  August  16. 
usmg  tiiem.  Authority  was  given  amo  to  ad-  There  were  2,800  workmen  from^  Ghent ;  660 
vanoe  money  at  8^  per  cent  to  persons  whose  from  Li6ge;  4^000  from  other  collieries;  and  in 
property  had  been  injured  in  the  labor  riots,  all,  80,000,  who  paraded  the  streets  in  an  or» 
On  Jnne  4,  a  Socialist  editor  at  Ghent,  named  derly  manner  for  four  hours.  The  authorities 
Anseele,  was  convicted  of  contesting  the  oblig-  had  forbidden  cries  or  inscriptions  for  the  re- 
atory  force  of  the  laws  in  urging  the  relatives  public,  but  permitted  the  re^  flag.  The  pla^ 
of  soldiers  to  use  their  influence  with  them  to  cards  demanded  universal  suffrage  and  an  am- 
indnce  them  not  to  act  against  the  workmen  nesty  for  those  who  had  been  condemned  on 
during  the  strike,  and  was  condemned  to  six  account  of  the  disturbances  in  March.  A  com- 
months'  imprisonment.    The  same  day  Alfi^d  mission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  workiog-olaMes,  wbioh,  in  its  re*  enna,  Oct.  24^  1886,  of  apoDlexy.    H( 

port,  estabtiahed  the  reality  of  wmbj  of  the  desoended  from  an  old  Branaenburg  t 

grieyances  of  which  the  work-people   com-  and  entered  the  diplomatic  aeryioe  of 

plained.    In  Li4ge  and  other  industrial  centers  ny  in  1831.    After  filling  various  high 

It  was  fonndf  for  instance,  that  employers  com-  among  them  that  of  minister  to  LoDd 

polled  the  laborers  to  purchase  supplies  from  became  Saxon  Prime  Minister,  boldio 

their  '^ track"  stores,  at  prices  from  60  to  90  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  1849.    I 

per  cent.  aboYC  the  nsnal  retail  rates.  the  reactionary  period  following  the  B 

The  commission  to  inqoire  into  the  condi-  tion  of  1848^  Baron  Benst,  by  severe  repi 

tlon  of  industry  induded  leading  men  of  both  measures,  presented  himself  to  the  Libei 

parties,  such  as  Senators  Malou,  Balisaux,  and  Saxony  as  the  head  of  the  Ck)n8eryativ€ 

Montenore;    Depudes   Levi,  Buls,    D^Andri-  tion,  though  his  own  instincts  were  i 

mont,  Jacobs,  Meens,  Pirmes,  Sabatier,  and  liberal.    He  used  coercion  only  as  a  tem] 

Saintolette ;  economists,  such  as  Profs.  £.  de  expedient  that  he  considered  necessar; 

Lavelye  and  Bector  Deniss,  and  MM.  de  Moli-  after  the  accession  of  King  Johann,  in 

nari  and  De  Hanteville,  but  contained  no  repre-  adopted  a  liberal   policy.     During  tfa 

sentative  of  the  working-class.  years  preceding  the  Austro-Grennan  ^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  Ohambers,  on  Novem-  and  Oount  Bismarck  were  the  leading 

ber  9,  King  Leopold,  in  the  speech  from  the  nents  of  two  rival  policies  in  Germany, 

throne,  announced  that  the  Government  would  Bismarck  was  working  for  the  predom 

submit  bills  favoring  the  free  formation  of  pro-  of  Prussia,  and  the  economical  and  p 

fessional  bodies  to  establish  between  workmen  consolidation  of  the  German  states  unc 

and  employers  bonds  of  union,  in  the  way  of  lead,  Beust  endeavored  to  bring  about  a 

conciliation  and  arbitration  councils;  to  regn-  of  the  smaller  states  strons  enough  tc 

late  the  labor  of  women  and  children ;  to  re-  either  Austrian  or  Prussian  domination, 

press  abuses  in  the  payment  of  wages;  to  fa-  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  in  18 

cilitate  the  construction  of  proper  dwellings  Emperor  of  Austria  oaUed  to  Vienna  th 

for   laborers;   to  develop   insurance  institu-  antagonist  of  the    German  Chancello 

tions  for  the  sick  and  helpless;  to  check  ine-  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  ministry, 

briety  and  immorality ;  and  to  suppress  adul-  der  that  his  statesmanship  and  diplomi 

teration  in  articles  of  food.    The  address  also  dress,  for  which  he  had  a  repatation  th 

hM  out  the  promise  of  amnesty  for  those  con-  out  Europe,  transcending  that  of  any  A 

victed  of  ofteDses  connected  with  the  March  or  of  any  German  statesman  except  Bis 

disturbances.  might  find  a  wi^  to  avert  the  threatene<] 

lie  MumH  H^Mttia — ^Dr.  Ronvaux,  the  dep-  Intionof  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.    His 

uty  burgomaster  and  superintendent  of  the  ences  with  Desk,  in  1867,  convinced  hi 

commuiud  schools  in  Namur,  at  a  congress  of  there  was  no  means  of  keeping  Hungary 

school-teachers  held  in  that  town,  delivered  a  the  empire  except  by  granting  her  cc 

toast  to  the  filing,  in  which  he  said  that  the  legislative  independence  in  her  domestic 

school -masters   and    mistresses,  who    were  He  evolved  a  radical  and  far-reaohini 

doomed  to  martyrdom  by  the  new  school-  and  carried  it  out  with  surprising  rapid 

laws,  and  who  were  more  patriotic  than  the  completeness.    The  dualistic  systein,  oi 

ministers  that  surrounded  him,  greeted  their  he  is  generally  accounted  the  originat 

sovereign  just  as  the  gladiators  about  to  die  propoMd  and  advocated  by  him  as  a  ne 

in  the  arena  were  wont  to  salute  the  Roman  compromise.    This  change  in  the  Cons 

Gflssars.    For  this  speech,  on  the  ground  that  of  the  empire  was  followed  by  chanj 

it  was  insulting  to  the  'King,  the  ministry  re-  less  thorough-going  in  the  political  sy 

moved  the  orator  from  his  offices,  and  thereby  Austria.    Parliamentary  and  responsib 

roused  the  indignation  of  the  Liberals  through-  emment,  and  a  transfer  of  pc^itical 

out  tiie  country^    This  incident  and  the  labor  were  accomplished   so  thoroughly  tl 

disturbances  divided  the  attention  of  the  public,  though  the  royal  prerogative  has  regai 

An  attempt  was  tnade  to  unite  the  different  ascendency  amid  the  conflicts  that  hav« 

factions  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the  old  ques-  later,  the  aristocracy  and  the  dergy, 

tion  of  secular  education,  and  prepare  for  the  Beust  mortally  offended,  have  not  re 

return  of  the  old  party  leaders  to  {>ower  by  the  powers  and  privileges  that  were  c 

electing  Ronvaux  as  a  representative  from  under  the  Liberal  f^0^ms.    Oount  Beus 

Brussels,  to  succeed  Yandersmissen,  who  had  aversion  to  Prussian  predominance  i 

brought  disgrace  on  his  party  by  killing  his  many,  sharpened  by  personal  animosity 

wife  oat  of  jealoasy,  and   was  on  trial  for  .the  successful  rival  who  had  defeated  li 

homicide.    The  radical  advocates  of  universal  est  plans,  brought  about  his  ftdl,  and  lei 

suffrage,  however,  refused  to  rennite  with  the  to  cope  with  new  combinations  and  ne^ 

moderate  Liberals,  and  placed  their  own  can-  in  the  dual  empire,  that  have  altered 

didate  in  the  field.  tem  that  he  created.    In  1870  he  end 

BEUST,  Oount  FriedrIA  Fsriliaad,  Austrian  to  bring  about  an  alliance  of  Austr 

statesman,  bom  in  Dresden  in  1809;  died  at  France  against  Germany ;  but  the  Hnn 

lus  country  residence  at  Altenburg,  near  Vi-  under  tiie  lead  of  Oount  Audrassy,  < 
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this  scheme.    In  18T1  he  resigned  the  post  which  commnnieate  with  the  bronchial  tabes, 

of  Ohanoellor.    He  was  sent  as  ambassador  and  eyen  the  feathers  and  bones  oontain  air.  Tbe 

to  London  and  afterward  to   Paris,  bnt  at-  tracheal  rings  are  complete,  numerons,  strong, 

temi>ted  to  take  no  fiirther  leading  part  in  and  yerj  elastic.    Tbe  world-renowned  pkilo- 

political  affairs,  and  soon  retired  into  private  mel  has  a  trachea  only  about  one  inch  and  a 

life.    In  his  yilla  at  Altenbnrg  he  amused  him*  half  long,  which  would  not  admit  the  passage 

self  with  literary  and  artistic  occupations,  for  of  anything  larger  than  an  ordinary  knitting- 

which  he  had  early  dereloped  a  taste.    In  the  needle,  and  yet  from  this  little  tube  issue  those 

beginning  of  his  career  he  had  composed  a  dear  and  penetrating  tones  which  can  be  heard 

cofiection  of  **  Musical  Trifles,"  and  written  a  on  a  still  night  for  nearly  a  mile.    Still,  with 

book  of  songs,  besides  other  poems,  and  after  all  these  anatomical  facts  in  view,  whoeyer  has 

his  retirement  he  occasionally  published  a  re-  listened  to  the  unbroken  tumult  of  notes  of  the 

flectiye  poem.    He  also  wrote  oomprehensiye  nightingale  in  full  song  in  his  natiye  bowers, 

^^  Memoirs  "  of  his  life  and  politicaL  activity,  must  have  realiJEed  that  there  is  something  yet 

explaining  and  defending  the  ideas  that  he  had  to  be  learned  in  instrnmentsl  acoustics, 

striven  to  carry  out,  in  the  future  realization  The  comparative  merit  of  a  bird*s  vocal  per- 

of  which  he  still  beUeved.  formances  depends  on  the  following  points : 

BBD§i  80V6B  OF.  Birds  are  the  only  creatures  compass,  variety,  continuity,  volume  ana  quali- 
that  share  with  man  the  faculty  of  expressing  ty  of  tone,  including  purity,  gayness,  plaintive- 
fine  shades  of  feeling  by  the  voice.  Tnere  are  ness,  and  general  power  of  execution.  The 
no  dnmb  birds,  and  those  that  do  not  sing  still  skylark,  for  instance,  has  a  relatively  small 
have  some  of  the  tones  that  form  the  language  compass  of  voice,  ana  often  fails  in  purity  of 
of  birds,  such  as  notes  of  warning,  cries  of  dis-  tone ;  bnt  within  its  limited  range  it  has  almost 
tresa,  csJls  to  mate  and  young,  and  sounds  that  incomparable  power  of  execution,  and  possesses 
render  emotions  both  defiant  and  peaceful,  and  a  variety  of  combinations  of  notes  and  a  gayety 
are  heard  in  their  strifes  and  in  tneir  amours,  of  song  seldom  equaled.  The  Virginia  cardi- 
Most  naturalists  regard  the  song  of  birds  as  a  nal  has  a  mellow  quality  of  tone  which  is  sur- 
manifestation  of  the  tender  passion,  and  as  an  passed  only  by  the  richest  voices ;  but  it  has 
accompaniment  of  nidification  and  incubation,  such  a  limited  variety  of  notes  that  it  can  only 
While  this  view  may  be  in  the  main  correct,  it  be  assigned  an  inferior  rank  as  a  songster.  The 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  birds  have  an  in-  American  wood-thrush,  although  it  possesses 
herent  aptitude  for  song  and  take  delight  in  the  but  a  small  variety  of  notes,  has  a  quality  of 
exercise  of  this  natural  gift,  and  in  caged  birds  tone  that  is  so  highly  musical  as  to  place  it 
there  is  a  spontaneous  overflow  of  energy  in  among  the  finest  singers, 
tbe  use  of  this  faculty  the  year  round.  It  is  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  that  large 

That  such  minute  creatures  as  many  of  the  birds  do  not  sing,  and  that  the  famous  songsters 
best  singing-birds  should  have  such  continuity  are  not  only  small  but  have  plain  plumage. 
and  volume  of  voice  is  a  phenomenon  that  can  Nature  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  the  male 
not  be  explained  in  a  completely  satisfactory  bird  exclusively  powers  of  song  as  well  as  finer 
way,  though  the  powerful  mechanism  of  song  plumage.  OccasionaDy  a  female  essays  the 
is  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  measure  on  anatom-  miisiod  rSle  of  the  male,  but  always  with  in- 
ioal  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  singing-birds  ferior  success.  In  rare  instances  a  female  will 
hare  a  double  lamyx,  one  at  the  top  and  the  persist  in  her  newly  assumed  r^  and  by  dint 
other  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  and  it  of  practice  attain  to  something  like  the  song  of 
is  the  latter  that  is  especiaDy  active  in  the  pro-  the  male.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  tbe 
duotion  of  voice.  This  broncho-tracheal  laiynx  young  bird  inherits  an  aptitude  for  song  from 
(or  syrinx,  as  it  is  technically  called)  varies  its  father.  It  pays  attention  to  him,  to  the  ex- 
somewhat  in  structure  in  different  species  of  elusion  of  the  notes  of  all  other  birds,  and  it 
birds ;  but  the  voice-production  is  mainly  on  learns  its  lesson  with  astonishing  rapidity,  so 
the  principle  of  a  reea  instrument.  The  pitch  that  if  it  be  separated  from  its  parent  a  few 
of  the  note  depends  on  the  tension  of  tbe  sy-  weeks  after  it  is  hatched,  it  still  retains  and 
riageal  membranes  by  muscles  that  are  numer-  at  some  fhture  time  faithfully  repeats  tbe  song 
ous  and  powerftil  relatively,  and  also  on  the  that  it  heard  while  a  nestling.  So  largely  is 
length  of  the  tracheal  column  of  air.  The  tim-  this  an  imitative  performance,  however,  that 
bre  of  the  tones  depends  on  the  harmonic  over-  if  the  nestling  be  allowed  to  hear  only  the  song 
tones,  and  tiie  sounds  are  modified  by  lingual  of  another  bird  instead  of  that  of  its  parent-,  it 
and  pharyngeal  movements.  The  immense  va-  will  learn  a  song  foreign  to  its  species,  and  in 
riety  of  tones  Is  due  also  to  the  rotary  and  lat-  some  cases  will  even  repeat  with  fidelity  the 
eral  movements  of  the  vocal  apparatus  (syrinx),  tune  of  a  bird-organ  instead  of  the  native  lay  of 
effected  by  several  pairs  of  muscles,  which  regu-  its  kind. 

late  the  tenrion  of  a  fine  membrane  that  acts  The  song  of  birds  is  never  a  gift  outright 

something  like  tiie  reed  in  a  clarionet.    Tbe  bnt  is  gradually  developed  and  finally  perfected 

AmaKJng  coutinuousness  of  the  song  is  explained  by  long  and  patient  practice.    The  first  essays 

by  the  reserve  supplies  of  air,  as  weU  as  by  the  of  the  young  bird  are  very  imperfect,  but  it  per- 

economical  use  of  oreath.    Birds  have  air-sacs  severes  until  it  can  render  the  paternal  strains 

in  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen— nine  m  all—  with  full  effect.    The  song  is  again  lost  during 
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the  anniiAl  molt,  and  has  to  be  reacquired  with  In  other  words,  the  nightingale^s  ma^cal 

efforts  that  are  not  always  apparent,  for  the  formances  are  real  improvisations.    The  a 

bird  practices  in  an  ondertone  until  it  can  again  range  of  tlie  voice  is  about  two  and  a 

venture  on  a  full-voiced  performance.     The  octaves,  and  its  flezibilitj  is  most  remarl 

song  of  the  same  bird  changes  also  with  the  throughout  this  range.    The  only  effort  i 

climate,  locality^  and  season  of  the  year,  and  in  transition  but  apparently  in  the  repre 

reaches  its  full  richness  in  spring-time.    It  also  of  its  voluminous  notes.    As  regards  the  r 

changes  from  year  to  year,  and  gradually  im-  tion  and  use  of  its  breath  and  the  phraaii 

proves  under  favorable  conditions  until  the  its  passages,  no  artist  could  be  more  snc 

bird  has  reached  the  maximum  development  ful.    Long  strains  follow  one  another  wil 

of  its  muscular  and  nervous  system,  and  even  interruption  of  sound,  and  a  whole  minute 

then  it  may  be  developed  still  further  in  birds  elapse  without  any  perceptible  break  u 

which  have  special  powers  of  imitation.    Most  melody.    Its  most  striking  effects  are  ati 

singing-birds  have  some  faculty  of  imitation  of  in  its  staccato  passages,  which  display 

the  notes  of  other  songsters,  though  it  is  con-  power  of  attack,  such  brilliancy  and  rap 

fined  chiefly  to  the  notes  of  their  own  species,  as  to  merit  the  figurative  description  of 

so  that  the  general  character  of  the  song  is  pre-  pyrotechnics.    They  are  explosive  sounde 

served  from  generation  to  generation.    There  can  not  fail  to  excite  agreeable  surprise. 

is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  extent  and  other  of  its  notable  feats  is  its  crescendo,  i 

quality  of  the  song  among  individual  birds  of  sometimes  consists  in  a  very  gradual  inc 

toe  same  species,  for  though  they  may  all  be-  in  sti'ength  and  fullness  of  song  throui 

long  to  a  singing  family,  it  by  no  means  follows  long  passages,  but  it  is  more  frequent! 

that  they  will  aU  have  talent,  and  it  even  hap-  rapid  sweUing  of  a  single  long  note  whicl 

pens  that,  of  two  birds  out  of  the  same  nest,  ing  four  or  five  repetitions  passes  froi 

one  will  greatly  excel  and  the  other  will  prove  smallest  to  the  greatest  volume  of  ton< 

mediocre  in  song.    In  general,  birds  that  have  the  bird  commands, 

fully  formed  their  song  do  not  imitate  much  The  timbre  of  the  nightingale^s  voice 

except  through  rivalry  on  special  occasions,  peculiar  that  it  can  readily  be  distingu 

The  analysis  of  the  song  of  particular  birds  from  that  of  all  other  birds,  and  its  chief 

which  is  here  given  is  based  on  a  study  of  their  acteristics  are  mellowness  and  brilliancy, 

notes  in  a  native  as  well  as  in  a  captive  state,  tones  of  birds  are  probably  modified  in 

and  many  of  the  tones  here  described  are  only  tain  measure  by  sounds  in  surrounding  n 

to  be  heard  as  the  reward  of  nearer  acquaint-  The  nightingale  is  wont  to  frequent  smal 

ance  of  the  songsters  in  their  wild  haunts.  ning  streams,  and  the  liquid  and  purling 

The  Hlghll^pile  (Ltueinia  philomela), — The  ity  of  its  tones  would  seem  to  be  but  ai 

nightingale  is  the  king  of  songsters,  and  its  of  one  of  the  constant  natural  sounds 

song  presents  difficulties  of  analysis,  for  it  is  haunts.    But  it  seems  to  take  pleasure 

both  rapid  and  intricate.     This  rapidity  of  occasional  strong  contrast  produced  by 

execution  is  a  striking  feature  and  it  can  be  notes  suddenly  interjected  in  the  midst 

safely  said  not  only  that  no  other  bird,  but  not  musical  volleys.    These  rough  sounds  i 

even  the  skilled  hand  of  man  applied  to  a  mu-  ble  somewhat  the  crinkling  of  stiff  pai 

sical  instrument,  can  produce  in  siugle  succes-  even  the    grating  of   pebbles  when  r 

sion.  in  a  minute  more  notes  than  are  poured  against  one  another.    Tne  nightingale  e 

fortn  from  the  throat  of  this  wonderful  little  deigns  to  imitate  other  birds,  although 

creature.    The  volume  and  compass  of  its  voice  great  ability  in  this  way.    When  chall 

are  equally  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  one  of  its  kind  in  song,  it  will  seiz< 

it  is  not  much  larger  than  an  English  sparrow,  the  finest  passage  of  its  rival  and  repro< 

Its  loudest  tones  can  be  heard  as  far  as  those  with  still  finer  execution.     It  shows 

of  the  human  voice.    The  anatomical  reason  emulation  even  in  caged  life,  and  the 

for  this  is  the  unusually  powerful  development  has  known  it  to  out-sing  and  silence  bo 

of  the  syringeal  muscles,  which  in  two  speci-  gay  lark  and  the  game  mocking-bird,  anc 

mens  that  -the  writer  dissected  were  found  to  in  full  song  it  absolutely  refuses  to  yi 

be  especially  well  adapted  for  the  production  place  of  first  singer  in  the  feathered  cho 

of  tension  of  the  true  vocal  membranes  of  the  The  following  are  the  principal  notes 

syrinx.    One  who  has  the  rare  opportunity  to  nightingale's  song: 

study  and  record  the  notes  of  a  nightingale  in  1.  A  long  sound  like  tiou-tioUj  diatinc 

full   song  will  find  that  they  number  from  ticulated  in  different  keys,  and  with  inei 

twenty  to  thirty,  and  that  these  original  and  loudness  several  times  in  succession,  an 

distinct  tones  are  differently  arranged  and  re-  ally  on  a  rising  scale,  is  a  characteristic 

arranged  so  as  to  give  an  almost  endless  va-  which  at  times  has  such  a  plaintive  ton 

riety.    There  is  no  regular  round  of  song,  as  justify  the   term  '*  melancnoly,"   whic 

with  many  other  birds,  but  changes  and  sur-  poets  have  often  applied  to  this  part 

prises  follow  at  every  turn,  so  that  the  most  song. 

familiar  ear  can  not  anticipate  that  which  is  to  2.  The  scale  is  a  long  series  of  notes, 

come,  although  the  separate  notes  of  which  all  rise  or  fall  through  the  whole  compass 

the  performances  consist  may  be  recognized,  voice  with  astonishing  power  and  rapid: 
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8.  The  cbopping-note  is  a  low-pitohed  and^  also  be  astonished  at  the  deliberation  and  per- 

abropt  note,  soandfinff  like  ehopj  ehop^  nttered*  feet  command  of  voice  with  which  the  rarioas 

Beveral  times  in  quick  soocession,  and  is  inter-  inflections  of  the  song  are  rendered.    At  the 

mediate  in  quality  between  the  tralj  mnsical  height  of  its  song  its  artful  modalations  and 

and  the  simply  noisy  tones  of  the  nightingale,  distinct  phrases  approach  in  character  to  mnsi- 

4.  The  needle-note  is  the  most  acute  of  all  oal  compositions.  The  nightingale  has  been 
the  bird^s  tones,  and  is  seemingly  produced  compared  to  the  violin,  and  the  larger  species 
during  inspiration.  The  finest  cambric  needle  to  the  violoncello,  which  has  qualities  like  the 
would  be  coarse  compared  with  the  delicate  human  voice :  and  it  has  been  said  that,  while 
thread  of  this  long-drawn  sound,  which  is  so  other  birds  whistle,  Lu$cinia  major  alone  sings, 
acute  at  times  as  to  be  scarcely  audible ;  and  This  study  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  al- 
as it  is  often  broadened  to  the  average  volume  though  more  complete  than  any  that  the  writer 
of  tone  again  with  a  swift  descent,  the  effect  has  been  able  to  find,  does  not  by  aoy  means 
is  most  brilliant  exhaust  all  the  tones  or  describe  all  the  notes 

5.  The  gnarl  is  another  characteristic  note  of  this  entertaining  bird. 

of  the  nightingale,  and  may  be  compared  to  The  Caaarj  (OarduelU  eanaria). — The  cana- 

the  sound  of  a  knotted  string  drawn  ranidly  ry,  of  all  caged  birds,  is  the  most  universally 

through  a  small  aperture  in  a  thin  sounding-  known  and  liked.    The  Germans  have  siven 

board.    The  gnarled  notes  are  always  (^uioE  great  care  to  the  breeding  of  this  universal  pet, 

and  forcible,  most  commonly  given  on  a  rising  and  they  supply  most  of  the  markets  of  the 

aeale,  and  form  one  of  the  striking  contrasts  in  world  with  the  finest  birds  from  the  Harz 

aong  in  which  the  bird  delights,  and  are  often  Mountains,  and  more  especially  from  St.  An- 

immediately  followed  by  the  sweetest  tones.  dreasburg,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  educated 

6.  The  water-notes  are  delightfid,  liquid,  canaries,  which  are  never  allowed  to  hear  any 
purling  sounds,  interspersed  at  frequent  inter-  but  the  best  singers  of  their  own  kind,  and 
vals  throughout  the  performance.  Tnese  water-  are  also  kept  near  such  artistic  performers  as 
notes  are  uneqnaled  even  by  the  finest  tones  of  larks  and  nightingales,  so  that  they  acquire  oc- 
tbis  kind  known  to  be  produced  by  the  most  casional  notes  from  them,  in  addition  to  the 
cultivated  canary  songsters.  The  nearest  ap-  parent-song.  The  canary  has  a  great  faculty 
proach  is  the  water -roll  of  St.  Andreasberg  for  imitation  when  young,  but,  after  it  has  ma- 
eanaries,  which  has  been  developed  for  so  tured  fully  in  one  manner  of  voice  and  song,  it 
many  generations  by  bird-fanciers,  by  careful  seldom  changes.  If  removed  from  the  nest  be- 
aelection,  and  by  furnishing  nightingales  as  in-  fore  it  has  heard  the  parent-song,  and  raised 
structors  for  the  canaries.  alongside  of  some  other  singing-bird,  it  will 

7.  The  continuous  roll  is  nossessed  almost  often  sing  the  foreign  notes,  or  it  will  even 
exdusiyely  by  the  canary,  ana  the  nightingale  ieam  to  pipe  a  tune  from  a  bird-organ,  and  the 
ia  one  of  the  very  few  birds  that  share  to  some  writer  has  heard  one  thus  educated  pipe  an 
degree  the  faculty  of  rolling  at  any  pitch  of  operatic  air  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  its 
the  voice  uninterraptedly.  own  song.    In  fact,  the  ordinary  song  of  the 

8.  The  fiute  -  notes  are  long,  sweet  tones,  bird  retams  but  few  of  the  notes  of  the  origi- 
which  have  rare  purity  and  a  most  charming  nal  canary  from  the  Canary  Islands.  An  anal- 
effect,  and  are  repeated  at  all  points  of  the  ysis  of  the  song  of  the  canary  shows  that  the 
compass  of  the  voice.  original  notes,  or  distinctly  separate  tones  of 

9.  The  rattle  is  a  note  in  which  philomel  which  it  is  composed,  number  from  ten  to 
eepecially  delights.  It  is  confined  to  the  lower  twenty.  Few  birds  nave  all  these  distinct 
TUige  of  the  voice,  and  consists  of  a  prolonged  notes,  and  those  that  have  a  dozen  separate 
rattle,  which  at  the  same  time  has  a  Jiauid  tones  are  considered  to  possess  a  full  song, 
sound,  as  if  small,  hard  substances  were  shalcen  The  canary  does  not  improvise  or  change  its 
in  a  ves^l  containing  liquid.  Some  nightin-  song,  but  as  a  rule  it  repeats  the  same  notes  in 
gales  make  much  use  of  this  musical  rattle  as  the  same  order.  This  round  of  song  may  be 
a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  their  higher  notes,  slightly  changed  from  one  season  to  another ; 

Any  account  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale  but  this  is  the  exception,  and  it  is  very  rare 

would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  that  a  new  note  is  added  after  the  first  year. 

to  that  of  a  larger  species  of  the  bird,  found  The  following  are  the  principal  notes  of  the 

ehiefly  in  eastern  Europe,  and  much  fancied  by  canary^s  sons : 

oonnoiaseurs.    The  bira  referred  to  is  Ltaeinia  1.  The  roll  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all 

major,  and  it  is  about  a  third  larger  than  the  the  canary-notes.    No  other  bird  is  known  to 

common  nightingale,  of  much  stouter  build,  possess  this  roll  in  such  perfection  as  the  cana- 

and  it  ia  slightly  mottled  on  the  breast.    The  ry ;  and,  of  the  myriad  songsters  of  the  great 

larger  bird  has  not  the  same  remarkable  vari-  forests,  those  that  have  any  use  of  this  note  can 

ety  of  notes  as  the  smaller  one:  but  it  has  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.    This 

louder  and  longer  tones  of  equal  purity  and  even  and  continuous  roll  is  as  perfect  as  the 

expression,  and  even  more  wonderful  talent  in  trill  of  any  instrument,  and  can  be  produced  at 

the  modulation  of  its  song.    Its  long,  quiver-  any  pitch  within  the  range  of  the  voice.    The 

ing  tones  are  so  rich  and  frill  of  pathos,  that  same  bird  often  gives  it  pitched  in  five  or  six 

they  are  sure  to  captivate  the  listener,  who  will  different  ways,  with  pleasing  swell  and  modu- 
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latioo ;  in  certain  St  Andreasbarg  canaries  it  the  paternal  laj  the  last  year  of  their  1 

has  been  cultivated  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  *  jost  as  they  sang  it  the  first  year, 
other  strains,  and  in  most  canaries  it  forms  the       If  the  mocking-bird  had  not  glaring  def 

burden  of  the  song.  as  well  as  great  merits,  he  might  weU  ci 

2.  The  flute-notes  are  long,  clear,  piping  lenge  the  right  of  philomel  to  the  title  of  k 

tones,  of  flate-like  quality,  usually  repeated  The  mocking-bird  is  unsurpassed  in  compas 

several  times  in  immediate  succession.     The  Toice,  in  ricioiees  of  tone,  and  in  facility  of  < 

finest  of  these  tones  have  been  acquired  from  cution ;  but  he  offends  all  ideas  of  musical 

the  nightingale,  but  they  are  more  acute,  and  qnence  in  his  reckless  medley,  and  intern 

by  no  means  as  full  as  the  original  model  tones,  his  flow  of  melody  by  the  moot  startling 

of  which  they  are  imitations.  cophony.  An  attentive  listener,  if  familiar  % 

8.  The  water-notes  are  liquid  and  bubbling  the  notes  of  American  songsters,  will  rea 

tones,  in  the  form  of  a  trill.    The  bird-fancier  distinguish  the  bird^s  original  strains  from 

considers  the  water-roll  one  of  the  flnest  notes  imitations,  for  the  latter  retain  the  mock; 

of  a  good  singer.    Only  occasionally  is  a  can-  l>ird  timbre,  however  faithfully  thejf  may  rei 

ary  found  having  this  note  well  developed,  and  the  borrowed  rhythm  and  inflectKin  of  to 

it  then  adds  a  novel  attraction  to  the  song.  The  mocking-bird,  as  a  rule,  intersperses 

4.  The  most  perfect  of  the  beU-notes  are  al-  imitations  throughout  its  song;  but  occasi 

most  a  complete  deception  to  the  ear,  so  much  ally  it  seems  to  delight  in  unburdening  itsel 

do  they  resemble  Uie  tinkling  of  small  bells,  its  stolen  stores  all  at  once,  and  then  maji 

The  birds  that  have  the  bell-notes  well  formed  heard  in  direct  and  quick  succession  8om< 

are  greatly  prized  in  St.  Andreasburg,  command  the  notes  of  the  robin,  cat-bird,  bine- jay, 

a  high  price,  and  are  seldom  brought  to  this  ole,  Virginia  cardinal,  quail,  and  brown  thr^ 

country.   The  Proenias  earunculata^  of  Brazil,  er,  and  this  amusing  medley  may  finally  tei 

and  the  MygantKa  melanophryi  of  Australia,  nate  with  the  discordant  shriek  of  the  nij 

have  natural  bell-tones;    out  in  the  canary  hawk.    Harsh  tones  are  retained  and  repei 

these  notes  are  acquired  in  some  way  of  which  with  the  same  apparent  pleasure  as  mue 

the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  gain  any  ao-  ones,  and  the  bam-yard  fowl  is  as  likely  to 

count.     The  only  member  of  the  feathered  an  object  of  imitation  as  the  most  melodi 

tribe  that  could  have  served  as  an  instructor  to  songster.    At  night  in  his  native  bowers,  w 

so  littie  a  bird  as  the  canary,  is  a  very  small  no  longer  diverted  by  many  sounds,  and  w 

South  American    bird,  having   perfect  bell-  the  moon  sheds  an  even,  silver  light,  the  m< 

notes;  but  it  very  soon  dies  in  captivity.    The  ing-bird  discourses  his  own  sweet  musi< 

canary,  then,  though  somewhat  automatic  and  rapturous  lays.    In  general,  however,  the  s 

imitative  in  its  song,  and  devoid  of  originality,  abounds  in  strong  contrasts,  and  he  pours  f< 

is  still  to  be  numbered  among  the  foremost  a  volley  of  tones  that  are  high  and  low,  1 

songsters.  and  short,  smooth  and  rough,  sofb  and  U 

lie  Heekiig-BM  (Mimtu  polygloUw), — ^The  and  grave  and  gay  by  turns;  and  with  ei 

mocking-bird  is  accredited  with  greater  musi-  shake  of  his  musical  throat  he  surprises 

cal  gifts  than  any  bird  of  the  new  continent,  ear  with  some  new  combination.     The  ] 

and  even  so  good  an  authority  as  Audubon  in-  formanoes,  like  those  of  the  nightingale, 

clines  to  the  belief  that  it  surpasses  all  other  extemporized  under  the  inspiration  of 

birds  in  powers  of  execution,  the  nightingale  moment,  and  they  change  with  the  occas 

not  excepted.    The  natural  tones  of  the  mock-  Different  birds  vary  greatly  in  their  att 

ing-bird  are  similar  to  those  of  large  numbers  ments.    There  are  very  indifferent  singers, 

of  the  thrush  tribe,  and  though  numerous  they  there  are  others  that  have  more  than  forty 

do  not  compare  with  the  variety  of  its  acquired  tinct  notes,  including  both  natural  and  acqui 

notes.    The  bird  has  well  earned  its  name  by  and  these  notes  are  blended  and  interwovei 

a  remarkable  display  of  mimetic  talent,  and  an  endless  number  of  ways  in  song.    It  is 

there  are  few  birds  of  the  American  forest  tremely  difiScnlt  to  separate  the  song  of 

that  it  can  not  imitate  with  some  measure  of  mocking-bird  into  its  component  parts  and 

success.    Its  superiority  in  song  depends,  first,  scribe  them  in  words.    The  following  anal 

on  a  remarkable  compass  of  voice  of  about  Las  reference  more  especially  to  the  nai 

three  octaves ;  and,  secondly,  on  prodigious  song  which  is  common  to  the  whole  spec! 

strength  and  flexibility  of  voice.    It  would  be  The  voice,  as  already  said,  comprises  ab 

a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  mocking-bird  three  octaves,  and  over  this  entire  range 

adopts  with  readiness  the  song  of  other  birds,  facility  of  performance  seems  to  be  eqn, 

The  foreign  notes  are  partly  inherited,  and  the  sreat.    Both  the  major  and  minor  keys  can 

richness  of  sqng  is  thus  a  gradual  acquisition,  detected,  but  more  especially  the  latter, 

and  the  portion  of  the  common  store  of  notes  occasionally  a  musical  interval  is  struck  e 

immediately  pUfered  from  other  birds  is  rela-  in  the  wild  song.    Distinct  musical  inter 

tively  small.     In  captivity  the  mocking-bird  are  rare  among  birds,  and  the  cuckoo  affon 

does  not  often  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  good  instance  of  notes  Ditched  on  an  inter 

to  acquire  the  song  of  other  birds,  and  it  is  The  following  are  the  enief  strains : 
only  an  occasional  specimen  that  shows  special       1.  The  scale  is  always  a  rapid  rising  or  1 

cleverness  in  this  way*,  and  most  of  them  sing  ing  series  of  tones  of  equal  length  which  i 
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extend  oyer  tbe  range  of  an  ootave.    It  is  ao-^  ilnally,  in  assigning  to  the  mook!ng*bird 

ddental  if  some  of  tbe  tones  correspond  now'  his  jast  rank  among  song-birds  it  mnst  be  con- 

and  then  with  oar  natnrid  or  chromatic  scale,  sidered  that  his  mnsical  style  is  broad,  and  his 

for  they  are  qnarter-notes  or  perhi^  still  taste  almost  nniyersal.    He  takes  the  whole  of 

smaller  fractional  divisions  of  whole  notes  of  natare  for  his  song-book,  and  borrows  not 

the  diatonic  scale.    The  tones  are  strnck  off  alone  from  the  birds  of  the  air;  the  rippliog 

with  great  force  and  rapidity,  for  it  is  one  of  stream,  the  rustling  leaves,  the  sighing  wind, 

the  bird's  bravura  passages.  and  all  sounding  things,  animate  or  inanimate, 

%,  Tbe  trUl  as  produced  by  the  canary  and  yield  him  inspiration. 

the  nightingale  is  not  a  part  of  the  r4perMre  The  Skylaifc  (Alauda  arosfwii).— Numberless 

of  the  mooldng-bird.    He  has  instead,  however,  poetic  lines   have    been  written  about  this 

a  magnificent  shake  which  Le  can  command  at  ^*  minstrel  of  the  sky,"  and  literary  favors 

any  pitch  of  his  voice,  and  which  is  unequaled  have  been  about  equally  lavished  upon  him 

even  by  that  of  the  blackcap.  and  the  nightingale.    The  two  birds  differ  to- 

8.  The  piping  tones  are  of  varied  altitude,  tally  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  their 

Tolome,  and  timbre.    In  the  main  they  corre-  song.    One  prefers  the  dimness  of  the  night, 

tniond  to  the  flute-notes  of  the  nightingale,  but  and  the  other  the  full  blaze  of  the  noontide 

they  resemble  m(M«  nearly  certain  clarionet*  sun;  one  seeks  the  closest  shade,  and  the  other 

tones.    They  are  very  fine  notes,  and  as  smooth  the  open  expanse  of  the  skies ;  one  sings  while 

as  the  whistle  of  the  blackbird  or  the  mellow  perfectly  still,  and  the  other  while  in  rapid 

pipe  of  the  Virginia  cardinal.  night  toward  the  sun ;  one  is  the  most  pathet- 

4.  The  canary-tones  are  sometimes  mistaken  ic  of  songstmt^  and  the  other  is  the  most  Joy- 
for  imitations  of  the  canary,  but  are  true  ous  of  warblers.  The  skylark  is  by  nature 
mocking-bird  notes.  They  are  very  delicate  both  bold  and  gay,  and  in  his  native  fields  he 
and  acute  sounds,  more  thread-like  often  than  fights  and  sings  the  live-long  day.  His  music 
the  finest  canary-tones,  and  coming  from  so  is  as  sprightly  as  an  Irish  Jig  or  a  Scottish 
large  a  bird  they  both  surprise  and  amuse.  hornpipe,  and  he  dashes  along  at  such  a  rate 

5.  The  gutturals  are  forcible  and  rough  tones,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  the  quick 
which  form  a  rude  setting  for  the  more  brill-  windings  of  his  song.  The  air  seems  to  be 
iant  parts  of  the  bird's  song.  They  have  been  full  of  musical  vibrations,  and  it  sounds  at 
compared  to  the  rubbing  together  of  bits  of  times  like  two  or  three  birds  singing  together, 
aana-paper  or  to  the  sound  of  a  grindstone  in  and  distantly  reminds  one  of  a  bagpipe  with 
nse,  and,  like  oUier  native  tones,  they  have  chanter  and  drones  in  full  blast.  There  is  a 
been  mistaken  for  imitations,  being  tikened  in  pleasing,  low,  humming  sound,  which  serves  as 
this  instance  to  tbe  creaking  of  a  rusty  hinge,  an  accompaniment,  to  his  beautiful  high  tones, 
They  correspond  to  the  rattle  of  the  nig^tin-  and  his  nppling  song  is  only  broken  bv  an  oc- 
gale,  but  have  not  the  same  musical  character,  carional  brief  pause.    It  is  not  difficult  to  un- 

6.  Almost  all  the  inflected  tones  are  preceded  derstand  the  great  popularity  of  the  skyltf  k, 
by  a  brief  seriee  of  notes,  which  are  short,  for  he  has  two  most  delightful  aualities— 
rapid,  and  pitched  generally  lower  than  those  sprightliness  and  variety.  A  careful  study  of 
to  which  they  serve  as  a  prelude.  The  series  lus  vocal  performances  leads  to  several  unex- 
oontains  from  tliree  to  twelve  notes,  and  is  pected  and  interesting  conclusions.^  In  the 
followed  by  a  long,  modulated  tone  which  com-  first  place,  the  seeming  maze  of  his  mnsical 
pletes  the  phrase,  and  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  sounos  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  fundamental 
ver^  perceptible  pause.  Another  series  of  short;,  tones;  secondly,  the  range  of  his  voice,  which 
rapid  notes  and  tnen  a  long  infiection,  and  again  one  would  suppose  very  great,  judging  from 
a  pause  occurs;  and  in  this  manner  a  great  his  success  in  song,  is  found  to  be  relatively 
part  of  all  the  singing  is  conducted.  Unfortn-  very  limited ;  and,  finally,  tbe  whole  genius  of 
nately,  the  phrases  are  so  short  and  the  pauses  the  bird  and  the  secret  of  his  musical  supe- 
so  distinct  as  to  rob  the  song  of  that  continu-  riority  may  be  described  as  an  incomparable 
ous  nature  which  is  so  impressive  in  the  night-  faculty  of  composing  much  out  of  little— tbe 
ingale^s  performances.  ability  to  combme  a  f^w  notes  into  an  endless 

7.  The  modulated  tones  constitute  the  chief  variety  of  musical  phrases.  Four  fifths  of  all 
charm  of  the  mocking-bird^s  song.  They  are  his  flinging  is  done  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
prolonged  intcmations  expressing  every  musical  three  or  four  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  it 
conceit  and  every  shade  of  feeling  of  which  is  a  question  whether  the  utmost  range  of  his 
the  bird  is  cfl|>able,  and  they  extend  through-  voice  is  not  included  within  a  single  octave, 
out  the  compass  of  his  voice  and  display  every  All  these  facts  are  obscured  by  the  rapidity 
quality  of  his  vocal  organ.  They  are  by  turns  and  variety  of  his  combinations  of  notes,  and 
idsintive  and  gay,  serious  and  comic,  defiant  popularly  be  is  ranked  as  second  only  to  the 
and  caressing,  and  are  so  free  firom  ^ort  and  nightingale  in  song.  The  principal  component 
so  spontaneous  that  they  strike  the  hearer  with  tones  of  the  skylark^s  song  are  as  follow : 
wonder  and  admiration.  In  the  combination  1.  The  continuous  warble  is  the  strain  most 
of  a  given  number  of  notes  tbe  nightingale  has  constantly  heard,  and  has  a  superficial  resem- 
more  ingenuity,  but  in  the  modulation  of  single  blance  to  the  roll  of  the  canary,  but  it  is  radi- 
tones  the  mocking-bird  has  unequaled  tact  cally  different  in  its  formation.    It  is  neither  a 
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thrill  (I.  e.,  the  even  alternation  of  two  con- 
tigaons  notes)  nor  a  tremolqi  It  ia  the  rising 
and  falling  sequence  of  fractional  notes,  which 
are  probably  less  than  qoarter-toneS)  and  which 
on  tnis  account,  and  also  owing  to  their  ex- 
treme rapidity,  impart  a  vagae  character  to 
this  part  of  the  song,  so  that  the  notes  can  not 
be  followed  hj  the  ear  $eriatim  as  in  those 
portions  having  tones  of  longer  intervals. 

2.  The  cantabile  notes  are  long  -  sustained 
and  delightfullj  inflected  tones,  which  have  a 
true  singing  character.  Few  birds  are  capa- 
ble of  sounds  of  such  a  song -like  nature. 
These  notes  are  so  rich  that  they  impart  to  the 
song,  which  without  them,  would  occupy  a 
secondary  rank,  a  musical  value  much  like  that 
accorded  to  the  performances'  of  the  nightin- 
gale and  mocking-bird. 

8.  Finally,  to  sum  up  the  musical  gifts  of 
the  skylark,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  the 
sprightliness  of  song  of  the  goldfinch,  the  merry 
jingle  of  notes  of  the  bobolink,  a  genius  for 
combination  of  tones  possessed  by  none  but 
master-songsters,  and  a  song-like  timbre  of 
voice  that  is  unique. 

llie  accompanying  illustrations  of  the  vocal 
apparatus  of  singing-birds  are  from  dissections 
made  by  the  writer,  and  are  of  life-size.  Fig. 
1  represents  the  vocal  organs  of  the  Vir- 
ginia nightingale,  as  it  is   popularly  called, 
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glottUli;  4,  M  h]r- 


thouffh  it  is  known  to  the  naturalist  as  Car^ 
dinaiu  Virginianui,  It  is  a  very  handsome 
bird,  about  the  size  of  the  robin,  with  scarlet 
plumage  and  crest  and  a  red  beak,  and  it  has 
a  fine,  mellow  voice.  The  figure  gives  a  pos- 
terior view,  with  all  the  surrounding  parts  re- 


moved except  the  lower  part  of  the  bill  \ 
the  tongue  and  its  attachments.  The  broi 
open  into  the  lower  larynx  (syrinx)  separal 
thus  forming  two  glottides,  and  the  voeal  m 
branes  are  elastic  reduplications  of  the  lii 
bronchial  membranes.  There  is  a  thin  pi 
tion  of  the  syrinx  into  equal  halves  by  a 
tum  which  is  cartilaginous  in  the  cardin 
in  the  canary  and  in  the  linnet,  altbong 
larger  birds  it  is  bony  and  forms  the  ci 
bone  (pessulus).  Fxtending  from  this  p< 
lus  downward  on  the  inner  side  of  each  b 
chus  in  larger  birds  is  a  distinct  memb: 
(raembrana  tympaniformis  interna)  wl 
through  tension  and  relaxation,  serves  to  i 
ify  the  vocal  sounds.  This  membrane  is  u 
ly  rudimentary  in  the  figures  here  {riven, 
the  bronchial  rings  are  not  completed  by  i 
brane  as  in  some  other  instances.  The  tra 
in  the  birds  here  described  is  compose 
about  fifty  rings  complete  and  very  elastic 
both  the  trachea  ana  bronchi  are  capab 
considerable  increase  in  length  by  mus 
eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  bird.  There  ai 
vocal  cords  in  the  upper  larynx,  which  h 
opening  (rima  glottidis)  controlled  by  a  pi 
moscleSb 

Fig.  2  presents  a  similar  life-sized  vi< 
the  vocal  organs  of  the  canary-bird, 
cross-bone  in  the  syrinx  in  young  bin 
least  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a 
laginous  septum,  and  the  tracheal  rings  ar 
distinct  and  about  fifty  in  number,  son 
bronchial  rings,  likewise,  are  apparentiy 
plete,  and  there  is  no  visible  tympan 
membrane.  In  other  respects  the  pari 
the  same  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  numbers  < 
q>ond  in  both  figures. 

MLIYIA,  an  independent  republic  of  I 
America,  area  772,648  square  miles.  Tl 
gregate  population  numbers  about  2,25 
and  is  composed  largely  of  the  Quichu 
AymaHi  Indians,  the  former  being  dire* 
Bcendants  of  the  Incas.  Their  proport 
division  is,  Quichuas,  60  per  cent. ;  Ayi 
25  per  cent.;  cholos,  a  Spanish  and  ] 
mixture.  18  per  cent.;  and  half-castes, 
cent.  This  strange  and  interesting  race 
in  villages  called  e&munidade»^  under  f 
emor,  or  alcalde,  who  is  one  of  their  nc 
They  pay  a  tribute  of  from  four  to  ten 
ian  dollars  a  year,  those  of  age  wbo  cai 
and  write  being  exempt  from  payment,  a 
mitted  to  the  ballot 

Travel  in  Bolivia  is  comparatively  sa 
the  Indians  are  not  dangerous,  and,  Uion 
last  trace  of  maliciousness  toward  the  8 
race  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  th< 
grave  and  deferential  to  eaballeraM. 

ClefeiMMat— The  President  of  tbe  R< 
is  Don  Gregorio  Pacheco.  His  Cabinet  i 
posed  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreij 
lations.  Dr.  Jorge  Oblitas;  Jnstioe, 
Worship,  and  Instruction,  Don  Martin  1 
Finance,  Senor  H.  Outierrez;  Interio 
M.  M.  DiUedina;  War,  Col.  Severo  Zapi 
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The  Bolivian  lOnister  at  WashiDgton  is  Don  partments  of  Potosi,  Chaqaisaca^  and  TarUA, 
Casimiro  Corral.  The  Bolivian  Oonsnl-Gen-  oonsbting  almost  entirely  of  minerals  and  met- 
eral  at  New  York  is  Don  Melchor  Abarrio ;  the  als,  is  drained  through  the  Argentine  Republic 
Consul  at  New  Orleans,  Sefior  J.  P.  Macheca ;  in  preference  to  Chin.  This  shifting  of  trade 
at  San  Francisco,  Sefior  F.  Herrera.  The  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  con- 
American  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-Gen-  sequent  decrease  of  business  on  the  former 
oral  at  Sucre  is  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Bloxham,  and  coast,  promoted,  in  a  large  measure,  by  polit- 
the  Consul  at  La  Paz,  8.  Alexander.  ical  spite^  has  been  felt  so  keenly  that  a  new 

imy* — ^The  strength  of  the  Bolivian  army,  impetus  is  imparted  to  the  project  of  putting 

inchiding  1,021  ofilcers  of  all  ranks,  is  8,021.  La  Paz  in  railroad  connection  with  the  coast, 

IlHUMa. — ^The  national  indebtedness  amounts  the  line  running  through  Gruro  to  Tacna, 
to  $10,000,000.  The  income  of  the  nation  in  thereby  recovering  and  controlling  the  entire 
1884  was  $2,844,796;  in  1886,  $2,990,189;  in-  trade  from  the  Pacific  side, 
crease  in  a  single  year,  $645^48.  Tnere  was  dnAaaa-Bailu — The  most  important  pur- 
established  in  1886,  at  La  Paz,  a  bank  on  suit  in  the  tropical  or  lowland  districts,  wnich 
shares,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $500,000,  called  has  developed  mto  a  permanent  industry,  is  the 
the  Banco  Potosino.  cutting  and  exportation  of  cinchona-bark,  the 

BaMnato— A  railroad  is  projected  to  connect  richest  in  quinine.  But  the  most  accessible 
the  Argentine  frontier,  near  the  town  of  Qui-  trees  having  become  exhausted,  the  bark  is  no 
aca,  with  the  Bolivian  city  of  Potosi.  It  will  longer  derived  from  the  forests,  and  the  busi- 
mn  along  the  right  bank  of  Paran&  river  to  ness  has  become  a  systematic,  scientific  culti- 
tbe  port  of  Barranqnera.  Chili  is  also  actively  vation.  The  credit  of  bringing  this  nursery 
pushing  work  on  the  railroad  that  extends  culture  to  a  hiph  degree  of  perfection  is  largely 
from  Antofagasta  into  the  interior.  It  had  due  to  Gtto  Richter,  who,  oesides  being  other- 
reached,  in  1886,  beyond  Calama  as  far  as  wise  largely  interested  in  Bolivia,  is  the  lead- 
Aftil,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  La  Porufia,  ing  bark-merchant,  his  four  haeiendat  or  qui- 
opposite  Santa  Barbara.  Trains  were  arriving  naU»  in  the  Mapiri  district,  having  grown  a1- 
within  two  miles  of  the  river  Loa,  where  an  ready  more  than  two  million  trees.  The  bark 
iron  and  a  wooden  bridge  were  to  be  built  business,  however,  has  been  very  much  de- 

TdcgnphSi — ^There  were  in  operation  in  1886  pressed  of  late  years^  on  account  of  the  exceed- 

the  foUowing  stations  connecting  with  the  Ar-  mgly  low  price  to  which  (quinine  has  fallen. 

gentine  system:  Cotagaita,  Huambaca,  Potosi,  €mu — Hardly  of  less  importance  are  the 

Sucre  or  Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  and  Tnpiza.  coca-plantations  from  the  leaves  of  which  plants 

Communication  with  La  Paz  may  also  be  had  the  mysterious  cocaine  is  extracted.   The  great 

via  Moltendo.    The  total  length  of  lines  was  progress  made  in  modem  medicine  in  the  use 

about  400  milee.  of  Uiis  drug,  not  only  in  various  medicinal 

1  Undtocked  lcpilllc«-"The  result  of  the  war  forms,  but  also  as  an  aniesthetic,  has  created  a 
on  the  Pacific  deprived  Bolivia  of  coast  and  large  demand  for  coca^leaves.  The  plant  only 
seaports,  and  likewise  of  the  great  wealth  of  flourishes  in  moist  climates,  and  is  seldom 
nitrate  and  guano  in  the  districts  of  Cob^a  and  found  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Andes.  It  is 
Tarapaci.  The  exact  course  of  a  portion  of  cultivated  in  rows  like  Indian  com,  and  after 
her  southern  limit^  separating  Bolivia  from  the  two  years*  growth  the  bush  attains  its  full 
Argenthie  Republic,  has  been  for  some  time  height  of  from  five  to  six  feet,  bearing  green 
undetermined;  hence  the  main  outlets  for  Bo-  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  with  white  bios- 
livian  trade  are  through  Chilian,  Peravian,  and  soms  and  red  berries.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
Argentine  territory.  The  most  accessible  port  several  times  a  year,  and  dried  in  the  sun  with 
of  the  former  is  Arica,  which  involves  a  todi-  great  care  before  being  packed  for  exportation, 
oua  land-transit  of  240  milee  from  La  Paz  to  the  bushes  produce  for  many  years,  when  final- 
Tacna,  which  is  in  railroad  connection  with  ly  the  planting  of  a  fresh  crop  becomes  neces- 
Arica,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  traffic  sary  to  preserve  the  good  quality  of  the  leaf. 
over  this  route,  however,  has  of  late  years  be-  Besides  its  local  use  by  the  Indians,  who  mas- 
oome  reduced  to  the  transportation  of  a  portion  ticate  it  with  or  without  slacked  lime,  a  tea  is 
of  the  mining  products  from  the  department  made  from  the  plant,  and  the  miners  also  chew 
of  Gmro,  and  to  the  mule-poet  from  La  Paz  to  the  leaf  constantly  for  its  soothing  effect  These 
Tacna,  regularly  performed  in  five  days,  while  sources  of  home  consumption  m  themselves 
the  great  bulk  of  trade  from  the  La  Paz  dis-  sustain  many  large  plantation  enterprises. 
trict  is  by  steamer  across  Lake  Titioaoa  and  SOierr— The  development  of  Bolivia's  miner- 
Peru,  and  Ha  the  Puno-Arequipa  Railr<Mid  to  al  resources  is  the  most  important  of  her  na- 
Mollendo.  The  third  and  longer  route  is  south*  tional  industries ;  for  included  iu  her  prodigious 
westeriy  through  the  Argentine  Republic  to  mineral  wealth  ^which  numerous  documents  in 
Buenoe  Ayres,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  European  libraries  prove  to  have  infiuenced  the 
whereby  Bolivia  reduces  the  import  duty  50  political  and  monetary  history  not  only  of 
per  cent^  on  goods  coming  from  the  Atlantic  Spain,  but  of  the  entire  commercial  world), 
against  the  Argentine  Republic,  granting  gra-  there  are  many  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin 
toitous  ijght  of  egress  through  her  territory,  ores,  whose  extraordinary  richness  gives  a 
the  larger  part  of  the  productions  of  the  de-  large  profit  in  spite  of  the  excessive  freight 
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oasts.    The  name  and  fabiiloiiB  ricbes  of  Potod  ingf  the  bitrestment  of  foreign  oaj^taL    Am 

aref^iliar.    It  was  diacoyered  in  1644,  and  itsfandamentalproyiaionfl  are: 

the  prodnota  np  to  1672  amounted  to  $260,-  On  lands  belongltig  to  the  public  domidii,  and 

000,000;  from  1672  to  1627,  to  (840,000,000;  on  nnfenaed  private  propeity,  minenOa  and  n 

from  the  middle  of  the  17th  to  the  18th  cent-  «^7.  >•  /^m^  ^^^.^'  jfrantod,  and  wot 

nry  the  recorda  of  Potoai  .how  «^  annnal  ZtS<^''^jr^^^S'lrna^'  ^"" 

average  prodaclaon  of  from  $2,600,000  to  $8,.  In  individiuaa  poeaeseed  of  dvU  ri^hta  may  s 


annals  of  Potoai,  the  Oerro  Rioo  de  Potosi  or  may  not  be  iloSewd,  but  maat  bord«r  on  one 

RichSilrer  Mountain,  haa  prodooed,  np  to  the  other  (having  common  ride-iines),  Ibnning  a  ri 

present  time,  npward  of  £400,000,000  sterling  ani^dar  polygon. 

of  sUver.    Prior  to  1826  the  indoatry  waa  er-  j551''J?^HMfe**^*"^'ti^  prefiwenoe,  hon 

rati(^  and  mining  operations  were  freqnently  'Xldor^^S'^S  oTother  metallio  mUieiaJ 

paralyzed  by  political  troubles.    Among  the  ourrin*  in  rivere,  placers,  pockets,  hteffular  dep 

earliest  interferences  was  the  civil  war  in  Spain  or  beaded  veins,  on  pubiio  or  private  lands,  are 

in  1628.    The  war  of  independence  in  1809,  J^  to  the  same  law  appliaaUe  to  all  mineral  ooi 

ending  with  the  dechiration  of  P^_«  ^ 85  "^^^Si  daimant  is  owner  of,  and  may  work  to  u 

caased  another  anspension  in  mining,  raa  a  limited  depth,  all  the  ground,  veins,  deposits, 

general  impoverishment  of  the  conntrr.    Since  mineral  occurrences,  within  his  sur&ce  claim 

the  independence  of  the  republic,  however,  within  the  vertical  planes  paased  through  all  the 

mining  enterprises  have  never  been  diatarbed  ftoe  boundary.lines  of  such  claim., 

thronlh  poli^cal  causes,  and  the  irregnbritiea  J^^  T'J^T';^^^ 

occasioned  by  revolutionary  movementa  have  dollan)  per  i5S^  is  reguUriy  paid, 
not  extended  to  the  mining  re^ona  or  oanaed       In  case  of  failure  to  pav  the  paUntt  for  a  peri 

injury  to  corporationa.    On  the  contrary,  the  one  year,  the  claimant  forfeits  his  right,  title, 

production  of  precious  metals  haa  never  ceased  ^'^^rest  m  and  to  the  chum ;  and  his  propCTty  U 

f  Y  " LjT^;!  *^*«-^   ^^A   »i.:i^  «.««  ^^^  a'  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  when  the  c 

to  be  encouraged  and  fostered,  and,  while  min-  ^^  receives  the  surplus,  after  the  amount  of  hi 

ers  are  not  required  to  pay  tazea,  the  export  debcediMss,  plus  octets  and  plus  10  per  cent,  o 

duty  is  only  one  peso,  or  eight  reals  per  mark  entire  amount  I6r  whioh  the  property  was  sol 

(58  cents  per  0  6066  pound  avoirdupois),  gold  dedueted. 

being  free,  and  machinery  imported  for  ex-       Jkm  ft^atlSi— With  all  the  natural  resoi 

'ploitation  entirely  exempt  from  taxation.    The  that  should  combine  to  make  fiofivia  an  exti 

growth  of  Bolivians  leading  industry,  however,  dinarily  rich  and  prosperous  country,  it  i 

is  seriously  retarded  for  want  of  more  roads,  be  aclmowledged  that,  with  the  exceptic 

proximity  to  accessible  seaporta,  timber,  and  a  the  calisaya-bark  and  coca  plantations,  ant 

oetter  fuel  than  taquia  and  eorato  (11^°^^-  operationB  of  a  few  of  the  better  regu 

dung  and  moss)  in  the  silver -lode  districts,  mining  enterprises,  everything  is  snrprisi 

But  these  disadvantagea  have  been  somewhat  backward.    Kach  new  administration  hai 

diminished,  for,  by  means  of  the  Mollendo-Are-  gnn  with  strong  endeavors  to  pursue  a  p 

quipa-Puno   Railroad,  connecting  widi  the  conducive  to  business  activity.    Liberal 

steam  navigation  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  the  numerous  concessions  have  been  grantee 

stage-roada  from  Ohililaya  (or  Querto  Perez)  roada  and  other  public  improvements ;  yei 

to  La  Paz,  and  thence  to  Oorocoro  and  Omro,  the  greater  part,  nothing  but  trails  coi 

an  extensive  mineral  territory  is  made  easier  of  the  cities,  traveled  by  mules,  llamas,  an< 

access,  whilethe  steady  advance  of  the  railroad  dians.    In  1808  a  navigation  company 

system,  now  extending  westward  in  the  Ar*  formed,   with  a  large  concession  from 

gentine  Republic  toward  southern  Bolivia,  ia  Government,  having  as  its  object  the  op< 

giNdatly  facilitating  the  reopening  of  the  Potoai  np  of  a  route  down  the  rivers  Mamor^ 

mining  district,  which  haa  lately  been  under-  Madeira  to  the  Atlantia    The  scheme 

taken  by  an  Anglo-Bolivian  company.    The  promiring,  and  would  have  given  eaay  a 

Huanchaca  mine  produced,  in  1886,  $4,819,146  to  half  a  million  square  milea  of  valuable 

worth  of  silver-ores,  netting  the  company  for  in  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  traversed  by  imn 

the  year  $3,080,080.  rivers,  forming  a  natural  canal  system 

CakL — ^The  gold  of  Bolivia  is  chiefly  derived  sessed  by  no  other  country  fai  the  world, 

from  placer-mines  along  the  rivers  coursing  up  to  the  present  time  no  active  steps 

througn  the  section  of  country  embracing  the  been  taken  toward  the  realization  of 

eastern  alopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  La  Paz  desiirns,  and  the  traffic  in  that  direction, 

Cordillera.     Gk>ld-mining  is  carried  on  in  a  fined  almost  exdnrively  to  the  exportati 

primitive  way  by  the  natives.  India-rubber  and  hides,  ia  expenaive  and 

The  Hew  llilag  Lawi^ — At  one  of  the  late  ous.  Another  prolect  is  now  discoaaed,  t< 

national  conventions,  the  mining  laws  were  tinne  the  navigation  of  Lake  Titicaca  thi 

carefully  reviaed,  and  the  new  Spanish  code  Rio  Deaaguadero  to  Lake  Poop6,  and  by  i 

substantially  adopted,  with  the  view  of  favor-  of  a  new  railroad  line  from  GhiKlaya  V>  Li 

ing  the  development  of  the  industry  and  invit-  in  anbatitation  for  the  present  Btage*roac 
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the  navigation  of  other   robordinate   riven  Yisooimt  de  Paranaga4»  J.  L.  Y.  GeneanaSo  de 

farther  aonth,  to  connect  La  PaCi  Corocoro,  Sinimbri;  Depntiee  Martin  Franoisoo,  Ribeiro 

Bai€%  Omro,  Cochabaml>a,  Oolqneobaca,  8a*  de  Andrade,  P.  J.  Scares  de  Sonaa,  J.  0.  de 

ore,  and  Hnanofaaca,  with  a  vieir  of  diverting  Andrade  Pinto,  and  Senators  Affonso  Celso  de 

the  Argentine -Atlantic  and  La  Pas-Chilian  A.  Figneiredo,  J.  B.  da  Oanha  e  Figaeiredo, 

trade   northwestward  through   Bolivia   and  Lafayette  Bodrignes  Pereira,  and  L.  A.  Yieira 

Pern  to  Mollendo.    Bat  it  appears  that  oer-  da  Silva. 

tain  engineering  problema  present  obstacles  The  Brazilian  Minister  at  Washington  is 

to  this  scheme.  Baron  de  Itajaba.     The  Oonsul- General  of 

CsHBerMk — A  better  account  of  the  trade  of  Brazil  at  New  York  is  Dr.  Salvador  Mendon^a. 

Bolivia  maj  be  found  in  the  cnstom-hooses  of  The  United  States  Minister  to  Brazil  is  Hon. 

the  neighboring  countries  than  in  her  own.  T.  A«  Osbom.    The  United  States  Oonsul-Oen- 

There  has  been  no  full  custom-house  report  end  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  H.  0.  Armstrong,  and 

fai  Bolivia  for  three  years;  but  from  data  de-  the  cooaul  at  Santos  0.  R.  McCaU. 

rived  from  manj  sources,  the  total  value  of  Tmilaaltai  sf  Tfeeadsi*— The  Brazilian  Oov- 

Bolivian  exports  in  1885  may  be  set  down  at  emment  has  given  the  stipulated  twelve  montiis' 

$9,745,000,  and  the  total  value  of  imports  at  notice  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 

$6,820,000.    The   official  report   places   the  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  and 

amoont  of  duties  collected  during  1884  at  Switzerland,  to  terminate  on  Sept  22,  1887, 

1618,765,  and  the  amount  up  to  June  80,  the  consular  tresties  with  those  countries,  and 

1885,  at  $724,807.  similar  notice  will  be  given  to  Belgium  for  ter- 

The  export  of  Bolivian  products  via  Aries,  mination  on  Sept  4»  1888,  and  to  Paraguay  for 

in  1885,  was  as  follows:  to  Yalparaiso,  18,605  termination  on  May  28,  1890.    This  action  is 

kilogrammes  of  calisaya-bark  and  66,008  of  understood  to  arise  from  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 

quinine-bark ;  to  England,  4,848  and  48,767,  emment  to  get  rid  of  consular  intervention  in 

respectively;  to  France,  14,781  and  12,601;  regard  to  the  property  of  absent  and  deceased 

to  Germany,  11,986  kilogrammes  of  quinine-  persons. 

bark ;  and  to  Peru,  70  kilogrammes  of  calisaya  Bwnfai    On  Aug.  20, 1885,  the  national  in- 

and  907  of  quinine-bark.    There  were  shipped  debtedness  stood  as  follows : 

to  various  countries  555  tons  of  ingot-copper,  -„^^  -  •^                                            -i-XSHi^ 

515  tons  tin  in  slabs,  46,509  kilogrammes  bar-  SSSbS^iiii::;:::;::::::::::;:::::;::::  mTwS^ 

silver,  543  tons  of  silver-ore,  and  796  tons  of    LoMofiMB m/htJooo 

cDpperK>re    Bolivian  trade  with  tiie  United  JSiliSS;::::::::;::::::::::::::::;:::::;::  i^gS;Sll 

States  IS  triflmg.    American  goods  are  seldom    AdrMioMmidcbfsprivsUavitaiitt too,ooo 


met  with  in  Bolivia.    In  1888  the  export  to  -^.                                                aMion^fiit 

England  amounted  to  $1,780,687,  and  the  im-        ™* 82s,i8«,i» 

port  thence  to  $322,778.    With  other  conn-  On  March  8, 1886,  the  floating  debt  had  in- 

tries,  notably  Germany  and  France,  there  is  creased,  through  annuid  deficits,  to  100,000,000 

an  actire  trade.  milreis,  of  which  there  were  due  the  banks 

WMJOUm    For  details  relating  to  area,  terri-  alone  86,000,000  milreis.    The  last  two  deficits 

torial  divisions,  population,  eta,  see  **  Annual  had  been:  1884-'85, 18,404,628 ;  andl885-'86, 

Oydopflsdia  ^  for  1884.  21.702,686.    In  order  to  convert  the  floating 

fieiwiMt     The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II,  debt  and  the  886,000,000  milreis  6  per  cent 

bom  Dea  2, 1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7, 1881 ;  funded  home  debt  into  5  per  cent,  bondsy  a 

regency  until  July  28, 1840 ;  crowned  July  18,  European  5  per  cent  loan  of  £6,000,000  was 

1841 ;  noarried.  Sept  4,  1848,  Theresa  Chris-  made  at  95,  with  1  per  cent  annually  set  aside 

tina  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Francis  I  toward  the  sinking  fund.    This  proved  a  great 

of  the  Two  SicUies.    The  Cabinet  is  composed  success,  the  losn  being  subscribed  to  tibree 

of  the  following  ministers:  President  of  the  times  over.    Simultaneously  the  Government 

Conncil  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sena-  placed  with  equal  success  on  the  home  market 

tor  Banm  de  Oote^pe :  Minister  of  Agricolt-  a  50,000,000  milreis  5  per  cent  loan  at  95. 

nre.  Commerce,    anci  Public  Works,  Repre-  The  exchange  on  London  soon  rose  from  I7|«if. 

sentative  Antonio  da  Silva  Prado ;  Minister  of  the  milreis  to  22il.     This  occurred  early  in 

Finance,  Francisco  Belizario  Soeres  de  Souza ;  March.    In  May  there  were  balances  in  the 

IGnister  of  the  Interior,  Senator  Baron  de  Ma-  various  departments  aggregating  the  sum  of 

mw^;    Minister  of  Justice,  Senator  Joaquin  8,000,000  milreis ;  but  to  the  remaining  deficit 

Deli^DO  Biberio  da  Luz ;  Minister  of  War,  there  would  have  to  be  added  8,624,481  mQreis 

Representative  Alfredo  Bodrignes  Femandes  for  extraordinary  expenses  and  special  credits 

Chaves ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dr.  Samuel  grapted,  thus  raising  the  deficit  to  4,607,582. 

Wallace  MoDowelL   The  CounoU  of  State  com-  The  public  debt  amounted  to  57,000,000  mil- 

Sea,  besides  the  Princeas  Imperial,  Donna  reis  in  1840,  to  178,000,000  in  1850,  to  14^- 

bel,  and  Prince  Gaston  of  Orl6ans,  Count  000,000  in  1860,  to  522,000,000  in  1870,  and 

d'So,  the  following  members  extraordinary  to  802,000,000  in  1880.    The  President  of  the 

(limited  to  twelve) :  Senators  Yisoount  de  Mu-  Budget  Committee  estimated  the  national  in- 

ritiba,  Yisoount  de  Bom  Retiro,  Admiral  La-  debtedness,  including  all  fioating  debts,  and  cal- 

mars^  J.  J.  Teixdra,  M.  P.  de  Souza  Dantes,  culating  the  loss  of  exchange  on  the  foreign 
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debt,  at  1,000,000,000  milr«is  on  Jane  14, 1886, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Depnties. 
He  remarked  that  the  railroads  alone  cost  the 
state  18,000,000  per  annnm ;  that  he  was  not 
opposed  to  railways,  bat  the  Grovemment  onght 
to  stop  boilding  them;  and  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  beueve  that  all  the  lines  are  good  invest- 
ments. He  alladed  to  the  two  new  internal 
taxes  proposed  to  be  levied  in  f  ntore,  the  one 
on  home-made  alooholio  beyerages,  and  the 
salt  tax.  The  former,  he  remarked,  is  Jast, 
for  it  will  protect  genuine  native  wines  against' 
adulterated  ones  manafactared  in  the  oonntrj, 
and  the  salt-tax  the  consamer  will  hardly  feeL 
The  2,000,000  milreis  emancipation  fand  was 
distributed  as  follows : 


home  manufacturers.  The  tree  list  is  to 
curtailed,  and,  as  the  5  per  cent  sor-tax  on 
import  duties  levied  since  July  1, 1886,  for 
emancipation  fund  was  to  be  tamed  ovei 
general  revenue,  the  60  per  cent  additic 
taxes  or  sur-taxes  are  to  be  incorporated  ^ 
the  duty  rate,  so  that  the  present  10  per  a 
daas  will  become  16  per  cent,  the  20  per  c< 
82  per  cent,  the  80  per  cent  48  per  cent, 
the  40  per  cent  64  per  cent 

OswMvn.— The  following  table  exhibits 
foreign  trade  of  Brazil,  expressed  in  milreii 


PwrA 

Marmabio 

Ptauhf 

Bio  Grwide  do  Notto. 

PanbfbA. 

Pernambaoo. 

Ala^tes 

Ser^M 

BahU 

Espirito-Santo 

BtodoJanolro 


00,000 

100,000 
80,000 
10,000 
40,000 

180,000 
40,000 
40,000 

180,000 
80,000 

460,000 


SCoPMila 

Parani 

Banu  Oatharina. . . . 
Bk>Oraiidedo8al. 

Hinaa-QonM 

Qojas 

Matto-QroMO 

Mooloiplo  da  CActc 


850,000 
M,000 
10,000 

100,000 

4A0.000 
10.000 
10.000 

11^000 


TXABS. 

l-r-ti. 

Xipwih 

1881-*S8. 

18S8-*88 

188361,700 
166,6«1,»00 
194,888.600 
100,481,084 

800,651,41 

18^4irB,& 
202,484,8t 

1888-'84. 

1884-'8&. 

884,W0,4 

188,Ml,n6 

806,081,8 

Total. 8,000,000 


The  English  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  de- 
clared, for  the  second  half  of  its  business  year 
ended  June  80,  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  mak- 
ing the  total  dividend  declared  for  the  six 
months  0  per  cent  The  Banco  do  Commer- 
cio,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  6.760,000  milreis. 
made  a  profit  during  the  twelvemonth  endea 
Jane  80  of  1,041,829  milreis,  or  168,179  milreis 
more  than  hi  1884-^85.  The  Banco  Industrial 
e  Mercantil  made  a  profit  of  1,120,456  milreis, 
being  2,257  milreis  more  than  in  1884~'85. 

At  the  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Banco 
do  Brazil,  held  at  Kio  on  Sept  21,  1886,  the 
board  of  directors  reported  for  the  business 
year  1885-'86  a  net  profit  of  7,442,271  milreis. 
The  resei^e  fund  was  at  the  same  time  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  6,864,666  milreis,  and 
profits  held  in  saspense  in  the  portfolio  of 
mortgages  2,468,868,  constituting  a  total  thus 
held  of  8,827,988  milreis. 

Cutsa-Hsno  Sterage. — There  has  been  so 
much  complaint  on  the  part  of  importers  at 
Rio  about  the  excessively  high  storage  rates, 
which  were  one  half  of  1  per  cent  a  month  on 
the  value  of  merchandise,  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  adopt  the  ensuing  rates  in- 
stead :  Up  to  two  montha,  0*6  per  cent. ;  up  to 
fonr  months,  1  per  cent ;  u^  to  six  months,  H 
per  cent;  and  for  a  period  exceeding  six 
months,  2  per  cent  a  month. 

Benne  Beftrasi — ^The  new  taxes  to  be  levied 
are  to  be  10  reis  the  litre  on  salt  and  an  excise 
of  50  reis  the  Utre  imposed  on  alcoholic  bever- 
ages made  and  consumed  in  Brazil,  with  the 
exception  of  natural  wines.  The  stamp-duties 
are  to  be  revised.  The  Government  is  also 
empowered  to  revise  the  import  tariflT,  altering 
the  classifications  and  valuations  and  the  rates 
on  articles  competing  with  those  manufactured 
in  Brazil,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  rate 
on  articles  employed  as  raw  material  by  the 


The  so-called  trade  balance  for  1884-^8 
will  be  seen,  shows  a  notable  improveni 
The  recent  coastwise-trade  has  been  as 
lows: 

nCFOBTS  AXD  KXPOBTS.  utk 

1881-»88 15K,ei 

1888-^88 180.41 

1888-*84 181.8 

lS84-'86 120,4; 


18T^ 

The  decrease  in  coastwise-trade  is  da 
the  one  hand  to  the  increase  of  railroad-tr 
and  on  the  other  to  the  decline  in  value  of 
zilian  products. 

The  coffee  exports  for  the  year  ended . 
80  have  been  as  follow : 


PORTS. 


Fbam  Rio  im  Jakkixo; 

To  Europe 

To  United  Btatoa 

To  other  coQBtriet. .. . 


Total. 


I^M  Sawtos: 

To  Europe 

To  United  6tat< 


Total. 


188ft-'86. 


1,001,817 

8,480,188 

111,800 


8,548,100 


1,180,788 
4«T,81S 


1,887,988 


1884 


1,8,V 
8,&8f 

141 


8,98< 


1,87J 
461 


8,14 


Shipments  of  sugar  from  Pemambuco 
pare  as  follow : 


Fosn. 

OoiOBiB  1  TO  Skptbh: 

1885-»86. 

1884^ 

To  Europe. 

TOBk 

11,819 
89<806 

T« 
84,4 

To  Nortib  Amerloa. 

47,' 

Total 

00,677 

78J 

The  sugar  shipments  from  Haceio  darii 
twelvemonth  ended  Jane  80, 1885,  were 
689  bags.  Daring  the  year  ended  Jni 
1886,  they  were:  to  Liverpool,  56,689 
the  United  States,  90,828  baga;  coas 
9,809  bags— total,  156,826  bags. 

The   cotton   shipments  from    Pemai 
compared  as  follow : 
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f» 


wotcn. 

JVLT  1-80. 

1885-^88. 

1884-'8ff» 

To  IJTvrpool 

89,995 

•  •  ■  «  • 

1&980 
18,000 
18,904 

•  «  •  •  • 

8,94T 

14,909 

97,886 

101 

71,794 

To  FlrnKMitk. 

19,901 

T^HeUBffcn 

To  NarrsT 

To  Himbov. ....  ^ .  ^ ...... ^ 

94<905 

To  BrMii«a«T  .  ^ .  *  x .    ^  . 

To  H*Tre 

6,849 

To  BamlMift. ,     ,, 

8,ft<9 

To  PortBflBL .........     X  a  X  X 

9,078 

CoMtWiM X 

8,866 

ToMoBtorSdM 

Total 

186,944 

184,877 

The  cotton  shipments  from  Maoeio  daring 
the  year  ended  June  80,  1886,  were :  to  Liv- 
erpool, 28,898  bales;  coastwise,  8,752  bales^ 
total,  27,145  bales. 

Tobacco  shipments  from  Bahia  from  Jan.  1 
to  Sept.  10  were  168,901  seroons,  against  178,- 
744  daring  the  corresponding  perioa  last  year. 

The  American  trade  with  Brazil  exhibits 
these  figores: 


raCALTXAK- 

B>iNrta  of  taiMilto 

foods  ft«m  tiM  Usllid 

SlolMloBndL 

Importiftom 
BmQlBlolto 
UattodStalM. 

1986 

$8,480,788 
7,868,t«6 
8,646^1 
94fi0,880 

841,907.689 

1885 

4^9«8,800 

1864 

60,966,889 
44,488,469 

1888 

The  apparent  decline  is  attribatable  ezda- 
siTely  to  lower  prices. 

At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1885.  the  exports 
amoanted  to  ^42,000,000,  and  tne  imports  to 
$25,000,000.  The  trade  with  leading  Euro- 
pean nations  through  the  port  of  Bio  compared 
as  follows : 


OOUNTRin. 

1885. 

1884, 

EweiAsn: 
Import. 

$19,600,000 
9,000,000 

$16l000.000 

Bzport 

4.000.000 

aaailfw.  ••  .x.t****..*.*. 

TV»tel 

Fbavob: 
Impoft. ,.... 

$14,000,000 

$8,000,000 
4860,000 

$19,000,000 
$4,000,000 

KXpOft.. ,,, 

8,850,000 

•n»uL 

$10,800,000 

$8,890,000 
4,000,000 

$6,860,000 

Ormaxt: 

Import 

$8,000,000 

Sspoft. 

8,600,000 

Told. 

$7,860,000 

$6JMO,000 

From  the  preceding  tabular  statement  it 
q>pear8  that  while  England  has  been  com- 
mercially losing  foothold  in  the  Bio  trade,  her 
two  Continental  rivals  have  been  gaining. 

Itataig^ — ^The  following  notes  are  taken  from 
the  report  published  in  June,  1886,  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture :  In  lunas-Geraes,  gold- 
mining  is  continued.  There  are  no  statistics 
of  production,  but  those  of  exportation  are: 


9ISCALTIAft—                 flniMii. 

▼•IM. 

mf^yn 

M84.'86 

. . . .         1,188,866 
. . . .         1^864,794 

£1844»9 
168,185 

It  is  supposed  that  the  gold  production  of  the 
empire  is  much  larger  t&an  these  fisures  indi- 
cate, and  therefore  that  considerable  gold  is 
smuggled. 

The  minister  thinks  the  mining  of  iron  and 
coal  in  the  empire  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  gold.  The  province  of  Minas-Geraes 
has  more  iron  than  gold  mines  in  operatioiu 
In  the  province  of  S5o  Paulo,  the  i  panema 
iron-mines  are  the  only  ones  operated.  These 
belong  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

A  Bnudlian  company  is  mining  coal  at  Arroio 
dos  Batoa,  in  the  province  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul. 
This  company  is  said  to  turn  out  about  2,000 
tons  a  month,  all  of  which  is  for  local  consump- 
tion. At  Tubarao,  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Catharina,  an  English  company  is  mining. 

At  Taubat^  in  the  province  of  8So  Paulo,  a 
comptoy  is  working  to  advantage  the  oil-pro- 
ducing shales.  In  the  province  of  Bahia  the 
tufa-deposits  have  been  worked  for  oil,  and 
have  yielded  during  the  past  year  about  666 
litres. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  asked  for  and 
received  tenders  for  the  working  of  the  phos- 
phate-deposits on  the  islands  of  Fernando  de 
Koronha,  a  small  group  about  200  miles  off 
Gape  SuBoque.  Two  concessions  have  been 
granted  for  deposits  upon  other  islands. 

CMtnd  Sigar-HfiSHt— During  the  business 
year  ended  June  80,  the  Quissama  Central 
Sugar  Estate  and  House  has  ground  40,791 
tons  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  company  netted 
for  the  year  a  profit  of  160.028  milreis. 

The  Bio  Branco  Central  Sugar-House  for- 
warded in  August  by  the  Leopoldina  and  Pe- 
dro II  Bailroad  the  first  consignment  of  150 
tons  of  white  crystallized  sugar  of  superior 
quality  to  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  manufacture 
on  a  sugar-estate  of  this  sort  of  sugar,  in  whicli 
British  Guiana  has  had  such  remarkable  suc- 
cess, is  a  great  step  forward,  inasmuch  as 
eventually  it  will  supersede  the  imported  re- 
fined article.  The  guaranteed  concessions  of 
thirteen  central  sugar-factories  were  canceled 
early  in  September,  and  the  guarantee  on  seven 
others  suspended. 

Osttin  Intatrj. — ^There  were  in  operation 
in  Brazil,  in  1886,  60  cotton-spinneries  and 
wearing-factories,  with  altogether  4,886  power- 
looms  and  225,122  spindles.  Their  ioint  share 
capital  was  15,000,000  milreis,  and  tney  turned 
out,  in  1885, 88,121,568  yards  of  cotton  fabrics, 
at  an  average  cost  of  250  reis  a  yard.  The 
concerns  named  were  distributed  as  follow :  in 
the  prorince  of  Bio,  15 ;  in  Minas-Geraes,  14 ; 
in  Sao  Paulo,  18;  in  Bahia,  12;  and  6  scat- 
tered over  other  provinces.  They  nearly  all  use 
water-power,  in  which  the  country  abounds. 
There  are  but  two  woolen-weaving  factories, 
one  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sul  and  one  in  Bio  de 
Janeiro.    The  woolen  yanis  are  all  imported. 

Harittae  HavoBat.— There  entered  tne  port 
of  Bio  in  1885  altogether  1,268  vessels  under 
foreign  flags,  with  a  Joint  tonnage  of  1 ,828,905 ; 
while  there  left  1,105,  with  1,288,264  tons  ca- 
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E 80117-  in  the  aggregate.  Of  arrivalB  nnder  the 
Iritish  flag  there  were  468  and  departures  487 ; 
French,  114  entered  and  119  sailed;  German, 
1 10  entered  and  117  sailed.  There  arrived  coast- 
wise 1,899  vessels  and  departed  1.680.  The 
coastwise  arrivals  nnder  the  Britisn  flag  were 
98  and  the  sailings  121 ;  French,  80  entered 
and  27  left ;  German,  66  arrived  and  76  sailed. 
In  November,  1886,  an  importing  company, 
chartered  by  the  Legislature,  was  organized  in 
Charleston,  S.  0.,  for  the  development  of  direct 
trade  between  Oharleston  and  oonth  America. 
It  began  operations  by  ordering  a  cargo  of  cof- 
fee from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  thenceforward  to  be 
repeated  monthly,  so  far  as  to  snpply  Sonthem 
and  Western  markets.  The  company  is  backed 
by  a  large  capitaL 

ABericn  Ctttsn  flsiJs. — The  export  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  goods  to  Brazil  has  flnctoated  of 
late  years.  The  following  tabular  statement 
^ows  the  general  movement  to  oonntries  soath 
of  ns,  in  thousands  of  yards : 


Mesrico. , 

Ceotnl  AmerlcA.  

Cote 

BritbhWettlndlM..., 

H«yti 

Baato-Domlnfo 

BmU 

ColombU 

yen«ni«la. 

UrufiiAj. 

Argeotine  RepnbUe. . . . 

Pero. 

ChiU 


Total, 


1888. 

1883. 

1884. 

10,684 

9,888 

9<B8S 

^'12 

1,4T4 

4«fi88 

m 

471 

•  ■  •  ■ 

888 

1,041 

1,808 

%bn 

8.S15 

4.888 

2,098 

8,848 

8,084 

8.994 

J'S 

8,987 

8,851 

7388 

4,918 

1,888 

S.S80 

4,958 

811 

888 

708 

1894 

4,688 

7,170 

1,001 

403 

8,894 

fi,880 

8,889 

8,086 

44,489 

47,844 

08,148 

1886. 

8,877 
8,807 
8,804 
1,888 
fi,488 
2,060 
6,608 
8,904 
4s819 
1,889 
4,894 

i,no 

10,789 


88,991 


Meanwhile,  Spanish  America  and  Brazil  take 
English  cotton  goods  as  freely  as  ever.  It  is 
difficult  for  solid  American  cotton  goods  to 
compete  with  England,  because  the  common 

Seople  of  Brazil  prefer  a  flimsy,  showy,  well- 
re»ed  cotton  cloth  that  is  cheap,  to  a  supe- 
rior but  dearer  quality.  The  enormous  con- 
sumption of  Manchester  goods  in  Brazil  is 
thus  explained. 

iMsiicaa  LsciBtttnB.^There  arrived  at  Rio, 
early  in  June,  three  Baldwin  locomotives  from 
Philadelphia,  for  mountain-traction,  each  of 
the  weight  of  46  tons^  with  six  wheels^  each 
locomotive  being  furnished  with  Eames's  au- 
tomatic brake.  They  are  to  be  used  on  the 
Oantagallo  Railroad. 

Vavy* — ^The  Brazilian  fleet  in  active  service 
in  1886  was  composed  as  follows: 


vnsiu. 

H«H>btr. 

(^•w. 

tr 

Horw 

IroBcisdt 

OnilMn  ............... 

8 
8 
19 
9 
9 

20 

989 

1,068 

647 

68 

187 

660 

89 
68 

16 

•  • 

9 

17 

7,780 
4,160 

OanboAtt 

780 

Torp«do-boiptt 

Transporta 

600 

Behooi-thtpt  asd  auxiU. 
anr  craft. 

•80 

T^tal 

67 

8,448 

149 

14,070 

There  were  building  one  armored  vessel  and 
flve  gunboats. 


iTBy. — The  actual  strength  of  the  armj 
1886,  including  1,620  officers  of  all  rauks,  1 
16,048 ;  in  time  of  war  it  is  raised  to  80,< 
men.  The  gendarme  corps  comprises  6,( 
men,  1,008  01  whom  are  at  Rio.  Pending 
taking  of  the  new  census,  the  Nadonid  Gu 
has  been  disbanded. 

Pistal  Swrket— There  were  dispatched 
1888>'84  12,616,008  letters,  of  which  85, 
were  Government  dispatches,  49,062  p 
office  notifications,  11,981,776  ordinary 
ters,  and  448,346  registered.  There  were 
ceived  6,260,729  letters,  of  which  114, 
were  Government  dispatchea,  26,284  p 
office  notifications,  6,778,664  ordinary  lett 
and  887,771  r^^istered  ones. 

MegfapiMi  In  June,  1886,  there  wer€ 
operation  10,292  kilometres  of  telegraph  1 
with  17,994  kilometres  of  wire,  and  170 
tions.  The  number  of  messages  forwai 
during  the  year  was  867,799,  representing 
698,816  words.  The  messages  embraced  4 
official  dispatches,  and  819,467  private  i 
sages.  The  receipts  were  700,619  milreis, 
the  expenses  2,109,671,  leaving  a  deficit  oi 
408,962  milreis.  The  official  telegrams  w< 
have  cost,  at  the  rate  charged  for  private  € 
644,688  milreis. 

On  June  11  a  new  line  of  telegraph  1 
into  operation  between  Rio  and  the  cit 
Bragan^  province  of  Par4)  the  line  mea 
ing4,600  kilometres. 

The  Government  telegraph  system  was  < 
pleted  in  June,  1886,  as  far  north  as  the 
of  Vizen  (Par4),  where  it  connects  with 
world^s  cable  systems  and  the  Belem  land 
graph,  putting  into  direct  communication 
enteen  provinces  with  one  au other  and  the 
side  world. 

The  Pedro  Segnndo  American  Gable  ( 
nany  was  formcMi  in  1886.  with  a  capiti 
$2,000,000,  obtaining  valuable  privileges 
in  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  and  having  fo 
object  the  establishment  of  direct  cable 
munication  between  the  two  countries  ni 
and  New  York.  It  was  hoped  that  ^e 
line  would  be  in  operation  before  the  clo 
1886. 

Baflrsafe  The  policy  of  the  present 
emment  in  regard  to  railroads  is  to  grai 
more  guaranteed  concessions,  to  purchase 
guaranteed  lines  constructed  by  foreign 
panics,  and  to  lease,  if  not  sell,  all  the  Gk> 
ment  railroads ;  the  view  being  that  adn 
tration  by  the  state  works  biSly,  and  s 
chiefly  to  furnish  places  for  swarms  of  8e< 
rate  engineen  and  idle  employ68  depei 
upon  political  influences. 

We  have  shown,  in  the  ^  Annual  Gyo' 
dia'^  for  1886,  the  Braziiian  railroad  sy9t< 
it  stood  at  the  close  of  the  year  1884, 
there  were  in  operation  6,667  Idlometre 
course  of  construction,  2,402;  and  proj< 
8,869.  Early  in  1886  there  were  m  c 
tion 7,062,176 kilometres;  building,  2,267 
total,  9,820,808  kilometres.    All  the  lines 
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in  ootine  of  oonstrnctdon  were  of  one-metre  locate  his  8,000  slaves.  The  number  of  slaves 
gauge,  except  125  kilometres  of  1*10  metre.  in  the  empire  on  Jane  80, 1885,  was  officially 
Daring  the  fiscal  year  1885-^86,  the  earnings  reported  at  1,188,228 ;  but  it  was  estimated  in 
of  railrosds  in  Brazil  generally  have  been  on  September,  1886,  that  their  number  must  have 
the  increase.  Thus  the  Dom  Pedro  II  Gov-  been  reduced  to  fewer  than  a  million,  thronffh 
emment  line  earned  (net)  6,917,695  milreis,  as  death  and  liberatioo.  At  the  same  date  the 
compared  with  4,960JS67  in  1884-'65.  On  number  of  living  children  bom  free,  by  virtue 
the  other  hand,  the  Juiz  de  Fora-Lafayette  of  the  law  of  1871,  was  489,881. 
line  in  the  province  of  Hinas-Geraes  built  He  Lnh  aMIiM* — As  oue  result  of  the 
at  an  esqpeose  of  19,448,801  milreis — only  scandal  caused  by  the  judicial  whipping  to 
earned,  in  1885-'86,  877,882  milreis,  while  it  death  of  criminal  slaves  at  Entrerios  m  Minas- 
cost  988,894  milreis  to  work  it.  On  the  line  Geraes,  the  Senate,  on  Oct.  1, 1886,  passed  the 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Paran4  on  the  Rio  bill  abolishing  the  lash  as  punishment  for 
Yelbo,  821  kilometres  distant  from  Lafayette,  homicidal  offenses  by  daves.  The  penalties 
there  is  direct  connection  with  the  capital  are  now  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  free- 
over  a  length  of  462  kilometres.  The  number  men^  except  that  transportation  and  fines  may 
of  passengers  forwarded  during  the  fiscal  year  not  oe  imposed  on  slaves,  for  obvious  reasons. 
1885-*86  was  8,480,268,  against  8,126,127  in  lurilpBtlfik— Statistics  up  to  July,  1886, 
1884:  and  there  were  forwarded  on  this  line  show  that  durins  the  first  half  of  the  year  im- 
into  the  interior  147,654  tons  of  goods,  against  migration  was  slowly  but  steadily  on  the  in- 
148^917  the  previous  year,  while  there  arrived  crease.  The  nnmbeo*  of  foreigners  in  Brazil, 
at  Rio  282,288  tons  of  products,  as  compared  according  to  the  latest  estimates  published, 
with  270,895  in  1884-*85.  was  as  follows: 

The  Western  Minas  Railroad  Company  made    portuciMM soo^oos 

in  April  a  contract  for  an  extension  of  the  line  Oeniuuit....'!!!.'!!!'.'!!.'.'!^!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!'.!'..".!'.!'.  iso/ioo 

from  RibeirSo  Preto  to  the  left  bank  of  the    J^'-o SJJJS 

Rio  Grande.    The  Santa  Isabel  de  Rio  Preto  yngHffhinf»n!'\V\VVVV\\V\'.'.\'.'\V  ^^^' r\\'', '■'''''■'  ul^ooo 

Railroad,  seventy-five  kilometres  in  length,  from    ?®**1;u ^SJ 

the  Barra  do  Pirahy  to  Santa  Isabel,  was  fin-  JtKrpatiViiaMttff^^!!"!!!'.\''!!^'!" ■".'!!''■'.'.'    ^ooo 

ished  in  April.    The  Great  Southern  Railroad  

Company  of  Brazil  finished  during  the  first         ^^^ ^'^^ 

half  of  1886  the  road  between  Quarahins  and  The  Italian  Government  estimates  the  num- 

Umguyana,  eighty-four  kilometres.  The  South-  ber  of  Italians  in  Brazil  at  82,000,  instead  of 

em  Brazil  Rio  Grande  Company  had  earned,  the  50,000  credited  to  that  nationality  in  the 

during  the  year  ended  June  80. 1886,  £5,861  Brazilian  tables. 

net,  more  than  enough  to  pay  toe  interest  on  In  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  a  society  was 

the  bonds  in  England,  and  declare  a  dividend  formed  in  June,  under  auspices  of  leading 

of  7  per  cent.    The  capital  of  the  Brazil  Great  planters  and  capitalists,  for  promoting  the  im- 

Soathem  Railway  remains  fixed  at  6,000,000  migration  of  agriculturists.    The  society  has 

milreis,  on  which  the  Government  guarantees  made  a  contract  with  the  provincial  govem- 

6  per  oent.  dividend.  ment,  which  engages  to  pay  85  milreis  for 

famnmbu — There  has  been  founded  in  Rio  a  every  immigrant  over  twelve  years  of  age; 

domestic  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  42^  milreis  for  children  between  the  sges  of 

under  the  name  of  the  Fluminense,  with  a  capi-  seven  and  twelve  years,  and  21  milreis  for 

tal  of  1,000,000  milreis.  every  child  under  seven  years,  landed  from 

V" I'l  i*'ir — According  to  the  reports  re-  abrosd  in  the  province.    The  society  engages 

ceived  in  September,  1886,  more  than  65,000  to  procure  6,000  hoTia^fide  settlers  under  uiis 
slaves,  sixty  years  of  age  and  upward,  had  contract.  This  premiom  on  immigration  is  ex- 
been  enrolled  as  free,  and  it  was  believed  that  tremely  liberal,  and  nearly  covers  the  passage 
the  number  would  reach  120,000.  There  was,  from  Europe  by  steamer.  There  arrived  at 
furthermore,  an  impression  current  that  a  Rio  in  May  2,805  immigrants,  1,078  of  whom 
great  many  slaves  under  sixty  would  not  be  were  Italians,  986  Germans,  682  Portuguese, 
given  in  for  the  registry  of  slaves  then  in  prog-  and  95  Spaniards,  while  there  left  586  third- 
reea,  and  would  thus  become  free.  The  in-  class  passengers,  leaving  the  net  gain  for  the 
stitotion  was  in  fact  being  undermined  on  all  month  2,697. 

sides,  and  few  if  any  believe  that  it  will  last  The  German  Colonial  Congress  at  Berlin 

more  than  half  the  term  of  about  thirteen  closed  its  sessions  on  Sept  16, 1886.    Among 

years,  to  which  the  law  of  Sept.  28,  1885,  has  other  resolutions,  there  was  one  favoring  emi- 

limited  its  duration.    (See  ^'  Annual  Cyclopes-  gration  to  southern  Braril,  and  the  Congress 

dia**  for  1885,  page  102.)  appointed  a  permanent  colonial  committee  to 

A  society  has  been  founded  for  the  purpose  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ideas  adopted 

of  freeing,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  the  nu-  concerning  emigration.    There  arrived  at  San- 

merous  slaves  oelonginff  to  the  estates  of  de-  tos,  on  March  81,  a  hundred  fiunilies  of  iromi- 

oeased  Portuguese  residents  in   Brazil.     One  grants  from  the  Portuguese  island  of  Madeira, 

Rio  de  Janeiro  planter,  Commendador  Joaqnim  for  the  great  cofFee-plantations  of  Dr.  Mar* 

Jos6  Breves,  has  resolved  to  emancipate  and  tinho  Prado,  Jr.,  Count  de  Tres  Rioe,  and 
VOL.  zzvi. — ^7    A 
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Martinho  Prado^  Sr.    On  April  7,  Dr.  Mar-  speedily  resamed  its  rapid  deyelopment  '. 

tinho  Prado,  Jr.,  issaed  a  oircolar  from  SSo  to  the  fire,  the  prinoipal  check  to  the  proj 

Paulo,  saying  that  the  formation  of  a  coloniza-  of  the  city  has  been  toe  action  of  certain  ] 

tion  company  had  been  resolved  npon.  owners  between  Port  Moody  and  Vancoi 

Gsrradto  bdlaiSi — ^In  May  the  Government  sent  who  obtained  injunctions  agaioBt  the  Gam 

an  expedition  of  forty  soldiers,  under  command  Pacific  Railway  Company,  to  prevent  ti 

of  Lieut  Antonio   Jos^  Dularte,  to  the  up-  being  laid  across  their  property.    The 

lands  skirted  by  the  river  Sao  Louren^o,  where  proceedings  were  really  instituted  in  the  i 

are  numerous  camps  of  Corvado  Indians,  sev-  ests  of  the  people  that  had  invested  men 

en  semi-civilized  Indians  of  the  tribe  accom-  Port  Moody,  on  the  faith  of  the  promise 

J>anying  the  expedition,  which  has  for  its  ob-  that  place  would  be  the  terminuB  of  the 

ect  the  eventual  civilization  of  the  entire  tribe,  way.    The  Canadian  Pacific,  which  had 

Bftanlcal  Hvoul — Prof.  Francis  PfafiL  of  running  freight-trains  between  Montreal 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  been  appointed  di-  British  Columbia  since  Nov.  2, 1685,  o] 

rector  of  the  Section  of  Chemistry  at  the  Bo-  a  daily  passenger  service  between  Moi 

tanicfd  Museum  of  Mandos.     This  section  is  and  Port  Moody  on  June  28, 1886.    Th 

to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Amazonian  flora,  perial  Government  (Lord  Salisbury's),  i 

so  far  as  applicable  to  industrial  purposes.  nizing  the  importance  of  the  Canadian  I 

Art  SkMlety. — ^There  was  in  course  of  forma-  Rdlway  as  an  alternative  route  from  En 

tion  in  September  at  Rio  a  society  for  the  pro-  to  India,  and  the  other  Eastern  possessii 

motion  of  the  fine  arts,  having  for  its  object  the  British  Empire,  promised  its  influei 

the  facilitating  of  sales  of  the  works  of  Brazil-  obtain  from  Parliament  a  grant  to  subsi 

ian  and  foreign  artists.    The  shares  subscribed  line  of  mail-steamers  from  Yancouver  to  • 

are  to  constitute  a  fund,  to  be  raffled  by  the  China,  etc 

shareholders  among  themselves,  with  the  un-  CaUaet  Changs^— The  Hon.  Simeon  Due 

derstanding   that    the  winners   employ    the  appointed  Minister  of  Finance  and  Agrici 

money  in  buying  meritorious  objects  of  art  ap-  an  office  formerly  held  by  the  Provincii 

pearing  at  annual  exhibitions.  retary.  (For  further  details  regarding  th< 

StoaasUp  lAam> — ^The  Government  has  ex-  net,  see  "Annual  Cydopsedia"  for  1885 

tended  the  privileges  decreed  by  the  law  of  Htalig. — ^The  report  of  the  Minister  of 

May  4,  1882,  to  the  Adria- Hungarian  Sea  for  the   year  ending  Dec.  81,  1885, 

Navigation  Company,  carrying  on  regular  mail  a  larger  number  of  miners  to  have  bee 

service  between  Fiume,  Austria-Hungary,  and  ployed  in  gold-mining  in  the  province  i 

Brazilian  ports.    In  conformity  with  an  ar-  any  year  since  1866,  and  the  average  ei 

rangement  made  with  a  Copenhagen  Steam-  to  have  been  lower  than  at  any  time  sine 

ship  Company  and  the  North-German  Lloyd,  Both  results  are  partly  accounted  for  by 

direct  steamship  communication  is  to  be  estab-  to  Granite  creek  toward  the  close  of  tl 

lished  between  Riga,  Russia,  touching  at  Ant-  ing  season,  and  by  a  larger  number  of 

werp,  Brazilian  ports,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  men  worldng  on  the  bars  of  Fraser 

The  "  Allian^a,"  the  latest-built  vessel  of  the  which  had  been  already  worker  and  rev 

United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Com-  There  were  employed  2,902  miners,  of 

pany,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  first  voy-  1,056  were  whites.    The  banks  export< 

age  to  South  America  on  Oct  2.    She  was  to  the  value  of  $594,782,  and  it  is  esl 

built  by  John  Roach  &i  Sons,  and  is  a  screw-  that  one  third  more,  or  $118,956,  was 

propeller  of  3,184  tons  register,  with  a  cargo  away  in  private   hands,  making  a  t 

capacity  of  150,000  cubic  feet  and  a  coal  ca-  $713,788,  the  average  yearly  earnings  i 

pacity  (in  bunkers)  of  400  tons.    Her  length  being,  therefore,  $246.     The  profits 

over  all  is  826  feet,  beam  42  feet,  and  depth  of  industry  have  been   steadily  aecreasi 

hold  24  feet  6  inches.    Her  first  section  of  keel  years.     Important  discoveries  of  gol 

was  laid  Feb.  23 ;  she  was  launched  July  17,  made  in  the   Similkameen    district 

and  delivered  to  her  owners  at  New  York,  promising  field  being  opened  at  Granit 

Sept  27,  1886.  where  a  lead  of  heavy  gold,  having  s 

BEmSH  COLUMBIA*     The  Canadian  Pacific  run  for  four  miles,  was  found. 

Railway  Company  abandoned  its  original  in-  The  output  of  coal  amounted  to 

tention  of  locating  its  Pacific  terminus  at  Port  tons,  against  894,070  tons  in  1884,  and 

Moody,  the  place  being  deficient  in  harbor  tons  in  1888.    The  decrease  is  attrib 

accommodation,  and  a  site  was  chosen  at  the  the  glutting  of  the  San  Francisco  marl 

entrance  of  Burrard  Inlet    Here  the  company  British  and  Australian  cotd. 

obtained  from  the  Provincial  Government  a  Isbuid  Saflway  Lands. — A  tedious  dispi 

grant  of  land,  and  upon  this  land  a  city  was  the  Dominion  Government,  with  ref ei 

laid  out  and  named  Vancouver.     The  infant  the  settlement  of  the  lands  tran8ferr64 

city  had  made  phenomenal  progress  when,  on  Dominion  in  trust  by  the  province  in 

June  12,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  About  secure  the  construction  of  the  railw 

^ve  hundred  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes  in  Esquimalt  to  Nanaino,  was  brought  to 

two  hoars.     A  fortnight  later,  two  hundred  factory  conclusion  this  year.     The  adi 

houses  were  in  coarse  of  erection,  and  the  place  tion  of  these  lands  during  the  conatrt 
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the  railway  was  to  belong  to  the  Provinoial  the  Sobranle,  or  National  AiBembly,  the  mem- 
Government,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  colo-  bers  of  which  are  elected  directlj,  by  nniversal 
nization.  As  the  lands  were  partly  settled  al*  suffrage,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  ten 
ready,  and  all  patents  then  granted  had  been  thousand  of  the  population, 
based  upon  the  surveys  of  the  Provincial  €k>v-  lica  and  Pepalallsn. — ^The  area  of  the  prind- 
emmenL  some  of  which  surveys,  made  early  paMty  is  24,860  miles.  The  population  in  1881 
in  the  history  of  the  colony,  were  admittedly  was  2,007,919,  comprising  1,027,818  males  and 
imperfect,  much  inconvenience  and  hardship  980,110  females.  Sofia,  the  capital,  had  a  pop- 
might  have  been  caused  had  it  been  arranged  ulation  of  20,601;  Rustchuk,  26,168;  Varna, 
for  the  Dominion  Government  to  assnme  the  24,555;  Shumla,  28,098;  Widdin,  18,714; 
control  of  the  lands,  and  issue  patents  upon  a  Ra^^ad,  Sistova,  Plevna,  and  Timova,  be- 
snrvey  of  its  own.  A  number  of  applications  tween  11,000  and  12,000.  The  Bulgarian  lan- 
from  actual  settlers  within  the  Island  Riulway  guage,  mingled  in  the  northwest  with  the  8er- 
belt  for  patents  for  lands  pre-empted  by  them  vian,  which  is  a  dialectical  variation,  was  spok« 
were  transmitted  by  the  Provincial  Govern-  en  by  67  per  cent  of  the  population ;  26*26 
ment  to  the  Dominion  Government.  For  more  per  cent  are  Turks,  2*44  Wallachians,  1*87 
than  a  year  no  patents  were  issued  by  the  lat-  gypsies,  and  the  remainder  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
ter,  which  demanded,  before  granting  any,  the  Tartars.  The  Orthodox  Greek  faith  is  pro- 
originals  of  all  documents  forming  the  basis  of  fessed  by  70  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants,  while 
title  to  the  land,  includhig  the  original  applioar  28*79  per  cent  are  Mohammedans.  The  popn- 
tions  for  such  patents  that  were  made  to  the  lation  depends  almost  entirely  on  agricultnral 
Government  of  British  Oolumbia,  **  as  agents  and  pastoral  pursuits. 

in  this  matter  of  the  Government  of  Oanada."  Ike  Amy. — The  military  force  consists  of  8 

Complaint  was  also  made  of  insu£Sciency  of  regiments  of  infantry  (each  of  8  battalions),  9 

description  of  the  lands.    The  Provincial  Gov-  squadrons  of  cavalry,  12  batteries  of  field  artU- 

emment  pointed  out  that,  although  acting  as  lery  (with  96  guns  on  the  war  footing  and  48 

agents,  they  were  the  real  principals  in  the  in  peace),  2  companies  offortressartHlery,  and 

matter,  insisted  upon  their  right  to  administer  6  companies  of  engineers.    The  peace  strength 

the  lands,  and  protested  against  the  Dominion  of  the  army  is  22,670,  the  war  strength  62,870 

Government  retarding  settlement    Ultimately  men.    Military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  who 

the  Dominion  €k)vemment  agreed  to  issue  the  are  capable  of  bearing  arms, 

patents,  if  the  Government  of  British  Qolum-  Ftaaacest — The  revenue  for  1885  was  esti- 

oia  would,  by  order  in  Council,  assume  the  re-  mated  at  84,899,900  lei,  and  the  expenditure  at 

sponsibility  for  their  issue  upon  applications  85,780,824  lei  (I  lei  =  1  franc,  or  19*8  cents), 

certified  by  the  latter.    The  order  in  Oouncil  The  Assembly  before  adjourning  on  July  28, 

was  passed.  1886,  authorized  a  loan  of  88,000,000  lei  for 

The  Island  Railway  was  finished,  and  the  completing  the  Zaribrod-Vakarel  Railroad,  and 

train  service  began,  Oct.  1.  pnrcnasing  the  Rustchuk-Yama  line. 

BULGARIA,  a  principality  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  stipulated  that  the 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  18,  1878,  share  in  the  debt  of  Turkey  to  be  assumed  by 

the  Turkish  province  of  Bulguia,  north  of  the  Bulgaria  should  be  fixed  by  an  agreement  be- 

Balkan  mountains,  was  created  into  an  autono-  tween  the  rignatory  powers,  but  the  powers 

mous  and  tributary  principality  under  the  su-  have  not  yet  acted. 

zerainty  of  the  Sultan,  having  a  C!hri8tian  gov-  Csnaeife. — ^The  export  of  wheat  is  1,600,000 

emment  and  a  national  militia,  and  ruled  by  a  tons.    The  other  exports  are  wool,  tallow, 

prince  elected  by  the  people  and  confirmed  by  butter,  cheese,  hides,  flax,  and  prunes.    The 

the  Sultan,  with  the  consent  of  the  treaty  pow-  principal  imports   are  cotton   manufactures, 

era.    In  case  of  a  vacancy,  a  new  prince  is  to  iron,  wine,  timber,  sugar,  salt,  and  petroleum, 

be  chosen  in  the  same  manner.    No  member  A  duty  of  8  per  cent,  is  levied  on  imports, 

of  any  of  the  reigning  houses  of  the  great  Eu-  Eastern  Roumelia  has  been  incorporated  in  the 

ropean  powers  is  eli^ble.  Bulgarian  customs  district,  thougn  without  the 

Prince  Alexander  1,  bom  April  5, 1857,  son  sanction  of  the  Porte, 
of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  of  the  Ballrsadii — ^There  is  in  operation  a  line  of 
grand-ducal  honse  of  Hesse,  a  branch  of  the  railroad,  runninff  from  Rustchuk  to  the  port  of 
HohenxoUerns,  was  elected  hereditary  prince  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  having  a  length 
by  the  Great  Sobranje,  or  Coostitnent  Assem-  of  140  miles.  A  line  from  Vakarel  to  Zsribrod^ 
bly,  on  April  29, 1879.  He  is  a  first  cousin  of  passing  through  the  capital,  is  expected  to  be 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  being  nephew  of  the  completed  in  the  summer  of  1887,  Joining  the 
late  Empress.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  Bui-  Servian  railroads  to  the  system  of  eastern  Tnr- 
garian  throne,  he  was  an  active  officer  in  the  key.  A  branch  road,  running  from  Vakarel 
Prussian  army.  On  Sept  7, 1886,  he  abdicat-  to  Belova  and  Sarambey,  was  expected  to  be 
ed  the  throne,  after  nominating  a  regency,  and  finished  before  the  close  of  1886.  Its  con- 
confiding  to  them  the  executive  power  during  struction  was  hastened  for  administrative  and 
the  interregnum.  strategic  reasons,  since  it  will  shorten  the  time 

The  legislative  power  was  vested  by  the  re<^nired  in  the  journey  between  Sofia  and 

Constitution  of  1879  in  a  single  chamber,  called  Philippopolis  from  twenty-four  to  twelve  hours. 
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I — ^Tbe   Bulgarian  districts  thrown,  the  Governor-General  expelled,  an 

south  of  the  Balkans  were  constituted  by  the  union  with  Bulgaria  proclaimed.    Prince  i 

Treaty  of  Berlin  into  an  antonomous  province  ander  of  Bulgaria  was  invited  by  the  re 

of  Turkey,  having  a  Christian  Governor- Gen-  tionary  leaders  to  place  himself  at  the  hei 

eral,  nominated  by  the  Porte,  and  confirmed  the  movement,  ana  take  over  the  govemi 

by  the  agreement  of  the  powers,  for  the  term  of  the  province.     With  the  approval  o 

of  five  years.    The  legislative  authority  was  ministers  he  accepted  the  responsibility, 

vested  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the  Provin*  appointed  his  representatives  to  administe 

cial  Assemblv,  consisting  of  86  members,  elected  government.    Servia,  on  the  groond  tba 

by  universal  suffrage,  10  nominated  by  the  aggrandi2sement  of  Bulgaria  disturbed  the 

governor,  and  10  of  the  principal  judicial  and  librium  of  the  Balkan  states,  mobilizec 

ecclesiastical  functionaries  homing  their  seats  army  with  the  intention  of  seizing  upo 

ex  officio.    The  Sultan  retained  direct  political  equivalent  addition  of  territory  in  Mace^ 

and  military  authority  over  the  province,  and  or  of  forcing  Bulgaria  to  restore  the  itat% 

reserved  the  right  of  providing  for  the  defense  amU.    The  rapid  mobilization  of  the  Tu 

of  the  land  by  erecting  fortifications  and  main-  army  frustrated  the  Servian  and  Greek  sol 

taining  garrisons  on  the  land  and  sea  frontiers,  of  annexation.    The  Servian  troops  th( 

This  right  he  has  not  exercised.    A  native  vaded  Bulgaria  at  various  points.    The 

gendarmerie  and  local  bodies  of  militia  were  force  was  defeated  at  Slivnitza,  but  the 

organized  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  inter-  garians  were  restrained  from  marching 

nal  order.    The  officers  were  named  by  the  Servia  by  the  tiireats  of  Austria.    Anarn 

Sultan,  having  regard  to  the  religion  prevailing  till  March  1, 1886,  was  arranged  at  the  cl 

in  the  various  localities.  1886,  the  position  of  the  troops  and  the  i 

Ana  and  P^iilatiM. — The  province  has  an  ex-  of  the  campaign  being  referred  to  an  in 

tent  of  about  18,600  square  miles.    The  popu-  tional  commission  of  mUitary  experts.    1 

latioD,  which  was  returned  in  1880  as  816,946  exerted  her  influence  to  induce  the  Ti 

souls,  is  over  976,100,  according  to  the  census  Government  to  intervene  in  Eastern  Ron 
of  Jan.  18,  1885.    There  are  682,756  Christian       In  agreeing  to  the  division  of  Bnlgarii 

Bulgarians,    200,499    Mohainmedans,    58,046  two  parts  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Re 

Greeks,  27,201  gypsies,  6,998  Jews,  1,867  Ar-  had  counted  on  dominating  and  eventua 

menians,  and  8,788  foreigners.  The  population  sorbing  the  princip^ity.    The  educatec 

of  Philippopolis,  the  capital,  is  88,4^.  garians,  who  in  the  American  College  ii 

nnaMSi — ^The  organic  statute  of  1879  pro:  stantinbple  were  trained  in  the  theor 

vides  that  an  annufd  sum  must  be  paid  into  the  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  G 

Turkish  treasury  equal  to  three  tenths  of  the  prince,  who  at  first  showed  small  respi 

public  revenue.    The  amount  was  fixed  by  the  the  principles  of  Slavic  democracy  and  w 

European  Commission  that  framed  the  organic  liberalism,  at  length  found  a  common  i 

statute  at  240,000  Turkish  pounds,  or  about  and  bond  of  sympathy  in  resisting  the  Ii 

$1,000,000.    Owing  to  the  destruction  of  prop-  diplomatic  and  military  agents,  who  t 

erty  and  disturbance  of  iiMustry  during  the  Bulgaria  as  a  Russian  province,  and  the 

war  of  1877,  and  the  subsequent  emigration  of  as  a  satrap  of  the  Czar.    In  his  attitude 

a  large  part  of  the  Moslem  population  to  Tur-  dependence  Alexander  was  encouraged  b 

key,  and  of  many  of  the  Bulgarians  into  Bui-  lish  diplomacy.    In  Constantinople,  the  '. 

garia,  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  estimated  representative.  Sir  William  White,   ai 

normal  amount  by  26  per  cent    The  payment  Russian  ambassador,  pursued  an  active 

of  the  Turkish  tribute  ceased  in  a  few  years,  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Porte  tc 

In  1882  the  Provincial  Assembly  passed  a  law  their  opposite  counsels.    In  sending  a  1 

fixing  the  annual  amount  of  the  tribute  at  commissary  hito  Eastern  Roumelia  the 

180,000  Turkish  liras.  yielded  to  Russian  advice,  but  after  the 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  revenue  for  of  Bulgarian  arms,  and  the  confirmation 

1885-^86  was  672,550  Turkish  pounds,  that  of  spirit  of  independence  in  Eastern  Roi 

the  expenditure  676,650  pounds.    Two  thirds  English  counsels  prevailed.     Sir  Fran 

of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxes.  oeUes,  the  British  consul-general  at  Sofi 

CoHBeice  aad  ladistry. — The  people  are  chief-  was  knighted  for  his  diplomatic  snccc 

ly  engaged  in  agriculture,  which  is  in  a  back-  couraged  Prince  Alexander  to  embra 

ward  condition.    Besides  cereals,  there  is  a  national  cause.    The  Czar  ordered  ho 

considerable  production  of  wine.  Woolen  cloth  Russian  officers,  leaving  the  Bulgariai: 

and  braid  are  exported  to  Turkey,  and  timber  in  only  captains  and  lieutenants  to  leac 

large  quantities  to  Asia  Minor.  The  total  value  against  the  Servian  invaders.     Alexan< 

of  the  imports  in  1888  was  $2,400,000 ;  of  the  treated  as  a  rebeUious  vassal  and  ignomi 

exports,  $2,820,000,  of  which  sum  $1,820,000  dismissed  from  the  Russian  army.     Af 

represents  the  cereal  exports.    The  trade  with  Bulgarian  victory,  the  Czar  directed  1 

Bulgaria  constituted  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  mosity  against  the  person  of  the  princ 

foreign  trade.  Though  long  resisting  the  decision  of  tl 

ViiiM  with  Bilgarla* — By  the  revolution  of  ers,  Russia  was  at  last  constrained  t( 

Sept  17|  1886,  the  government  was  over-  to  the  personal  mnion  of  Bulgaria  and  '. 
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Ronmelia,  and  signed  the  protocol  of  April  5,  repeated  their  recommendation  to  make  the 

1886.     Bossiaa  agents  then  renewed   their  Pnnoe  of  Bulgaria  Stadtholder  of  Eaatem  Ron* 

efforts  to  upset  the  Battenherg  prince  in  Bui-  melia  without  limit  of  timei  and  when  Ger- 

garia,  and  his  cousin^  the  Ozar,  repelled  every  many  had  expressed  i^proval  of  the  principle, 

proposal  for  a  reconciliation.  the  representative  of  the  Czar  changed  about, 

ne  TnUA  IgrMBOrt. — Gkidban  Effendi,  the  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Tniklsh  commisdoner  to  Bulgaria,  convinced  Servia,  and  proposed  that  the  governor-gen- 
himself  that  the  persona]  union  of  the  two  Bui-  eralahip  should  be  for  five  vears,  and  that  a 
garias  was  inevitable,  and  returned  to  Oonstanti-  renomination  should  proceed  from  the  Porte, 
nople  bearing  proposals  from  Prince  Alexander,  and  receive  the  approval  of  all  the  powers. 
The  prince  asked  to  be  appointed  Governor  of  This  proposal  was  accepted  at  once  by  all  the 
Eastern  Roumelia  for  the  statutory  term  of  five  powers,  though  France  raised  an  objection  to 
vears,  and  proposed  that  the  Bulgarian  So-  the  immediate  approval  of  the  Turkish  agree- 
branpe  and  the  Bonmelian  Assembly  should  ment  on  the  ground  that  die  inclusion  of 
contmue  to  legislate  independently  for  the  Eastern  Roumelia  in  the  Bulgarian  customs 
state  and  the  province,  but  should  appoint  district  would  be  prejudicial  to  French  com- 
delegations  to  consider  common  affairs ;  that  mercial  interests.  The  Tcrco-Bulgarian  nego- 
Bnlgarian  officers  might  serve  in  the  Roume-  tiations  had  reached  their  final  stage  and  uie 
lian  army,  and  Roumeliote  officers,  with  tb^  treaty  was  ready  for  the  signature  on  March  8, 
consent  of  the  Porte,  in  the  Bulgarian  army,  when  Prince  Alexander  created  a  difficulty  by 
while  appointments  of  generals  to  commands  refusing  in  advance  to  accept  the  governorship 
in  Eastern  Ronmelia  should  be  subject  to  the  of  Eastern  Roumelia  if  it  were  offered  to  him 
approval  of  the  Porte ;  and  that  the  question  only  for  the  term  of  five  years.  A  few  days 
of  the  tribute  should  be  determined  by  a  finan-  later  he  recalled  Zanow,  his  plenipotentiary, 
cial  commisflion.  Gadban  Effendi  returned  to  from  Clonstantinople.  and  expressed  his  will- 
Prince  Alexander  on  Jan.  1 1,  with  the  assnr-  ingnees  to  accede  to  tne  limitation  of  five  years, 
ance  that  the  Porte  wonld  sanction  the  union,  provided  the  renomination  for  a  further  term 
provided  it  could  be  accomplished  without  im-  of  five  years  should  come  from  the  Porte,  but 
pairing  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Bultan.  An  not  if  it  were  made  dependent  on  an  agree- 
agreement  was  concluded  between  the  Porte  ment  of  the  Great  Powers,  thus  enabling  Kus- 
and  Prince  Alexander  by  the  end  of  January,  sia  or  any  other  of  the  powers  at  the  end  of 
It  included  a  defensive  alliance  between  Turkey  every  five  years  to  defeat  or  place  new  condi- 
and  Bulgaria,  and  provided  that  Uie  Ch>vemor-  tions  on  the  continued  union  of  the  two  Bui- 
General  of  Eastern  Roumelia  should  receive  his  garias.  In  a  note  to  the  Porte,  datc^  March 
appointment  for  the  first  period  of  five  years,  80,  he  renewed  his  protest,  and  Italy  was  dis- 
subject  to  the  approval  oftbe  signatory  powers,  posed  to  support  his  view.  Tet,  in  order  to 
but  that  for  future  terms  the  nomination  of  bring  the  Balkan  complications  at  length  to  a 
the  Porte  should  be  sufficient.  peaceful  issue,  the  western  powers  accepted 

CmHuvms  af  Oe  Fsweih — A  diplomatic  con-  the  Russian  proposals,  and  signed  a  protocol 
ference  was  held  at  Oonstantinople  for  the  of  the  modined  agreement  on  April  6.  The 
purpose  of  taking  action  upon  the  separate  Bulgarian  prince  accepted  the  conclusions  of 
agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Porte  and  the  conference,  with  a  reservation  as  to  the 
IVince  Alexander.  ThisTurco-Bulgarian  agree-  point  to  which  he  had  objected, 
ment  was  approved  without  reserve  by  Great  Ibe  AmlstlcCi — During  an  exchange  of  views 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  on  Feb.  4 ;  but  Aus-  between  the  powers  the  Russian  Government 
tria  and  Grermany  withheld  their  answer  in  issued  a  circular  note  in  {ayot  of  insisting  on 
order  to  consult  with  Russia  and  with  each  the  immediate  and  complete  disarmament  of 
other.  The  Russian  Cabinet  objected  strongly  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  The  powers  accepted 
to  the  provision  promising  the  assistance  of  this  suggestion,  and  concluded  to  include  Greece 
the  Bulgarian  army  in  case  the  dominions  of  in  the  proposal.  They  accordmgly  made  a  joint 
the  Sultan  should  be  attacked  by  a  foreign  proposal  that  the  three  Governments  should 
power.  Upon  Russians  persisting  to  oppose  agree  on  a  simultaneous  partial  demobilization 
the  union,  a  definite  coxmter-proposition  was  in  a  collective  note,  presented  Jan.  12.  The 
demanded  of  her,  while  Great  Britain  expressed  Bulgarian  and  Roumelian  reserves  had  already 
a  desire  to  come  to  an  agreenlent  with  the  St  been  sent  home  on  furlough  till  the  1st  of 
Petersburg  Cabinet  and  accept  modifications  March  ;  but  the  Servian  Government  had  just 
not  incompatible  with  the  main  principle  of  a  issued  a  decree  recalling  the  reserves,  and  was 
personal  union.  Russia  would  hare  accepted  providing  itself  with  new  batteries  of  Bunge 
the  Bulgarian  arrangement  with  Turkey  if  it  cannon,  and  seeking  to  raise  another  war  loan, 
had  provided  for  a  union  of  Bulgaria  and  East-  The  officers  and  ofiScial  press  spread  the  opin- 
em  Koumelia  under  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  ion  in  the  country  that  Servia  had  not  been 
without  designating  Prince  Alexander.  The  beaten  in  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
Russian  Government  at  first  objected  to  the  cision  as  military  experts  of  the  international 
limitation  of  the  term  of  the  ffovemor-general-  commissioners  for  the  armistice.  The  Bel- 
ship  of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  Sve  years.  After-  grade  Government  still  insisted  on  the  restora- 
waid,  when  England,  Austria,  and  Italy  had  tion  of  the  $tatu$  quo  ante  in  Roumelia,  and 
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dedared  that  it  would  not  conclude  peace  nn-  to  meet  together  aa  a  matter  of  expedie 

til  the  Ronmelian  question  had  been  settled  While  the  Turoo-Bulgarian  commiesion  to 

aatisfactorilj  to  Servia.    In  the  beginning  of  yise  the  Eastern  Ronmelian  atatate  had  n 

January  commissioners  were  appointed  to  con-  yet  be^n  its  labon^  Prince  Alexander 

duct  the  peace  negotiations.    The  Bulgarian  indefatigable  in  assimilatiDg  the  internal  or 

Government  appointed  M.  Geshoff,  and  tbeap-  izations  of  the  two  states.    A  branch  of 

pointment  was  ratified  by  the  Porte.    M.  Mi-  Bulgarian  National  Bank  was  establishe 

jatovics.  tiie  Servian  minister  in  London,  was  PhiSppopolis.    The  Judicial  system  in  Roi 

named  oy  his  Government.    Vienna  was  pro-  lia  was  reformed ;   there  were  twenty-s 

posed  as  the  place  for  holding  the  sittings  of  courts  constituted  in  the  single  districtf 

the  peace  conference,  but,  when  Prince  Alex-  courts  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  departm 

ander  objected,  King  Milan,  on  Jan.  11,  sug-  and  a  court  of  appeals  in  Philippopolis. 

?;est€d  Bucharest,  and  the  proposal  was  satis-  Bulgarian  code  of  law  was  established  in  1 

lEiotory  to  the  Bulgarian  prince.  em  Koumelia.   The  Bulgarian  Govemmei) 

Trsatj  «f  Peace  wtth  Serrla* — ^Bulgarian  and  everything  to  stand  on  a  good  footing  witl 

Servian  representatives  met  in  Bucharest,  to  Porte.    The  National  Assembly  in  Sofia  ^ 

oondnde  terms  of  peace.    On  Feb.  2  they  a  credit  to  pay  the  arrears  in  the  land-re! 

agreed  upon  the  order  in  which  the  points  at  Eastern  Roumelia.    AU  other  financial  < 

issue  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  day  follow-  tions  were  to  be  arranged  with  delegates 

ing  began  negotiations.    An  identical  com-  Constantinople.    The  negotiations  for  tl 

munication  of  the  representatives  of  the  pow-  vision  of  the  organic  statute  of  Eastern  Re 

era  in  Constantinople  recommended  that  in  the  lia  were  begun,  and  for  some  time  carri€ 

peace  negotiations  all  thoughts  of  a  war  indem-  with  perfect  concord  between  the  Turkisl 

nity  for  Bulgaria  should  be  given  up,  that  the  Bulgarian  Governments.    Delegates  wer 

Berlin  Treaty  should  be  respected,  that  the  pointed  on  both  sides  to  delimitate  the  dis 

Eastern  Ronmelian  question  should  be  ezclud-  m  the  Rhodope  mountains,  inhabited  pr 

ed  from  the  negotiations  as  a  purely  internal  derantly  by  Mohammedans,  which,  acco 

matter,  and  that  the  diplomatic  representatives  to  a  decision  of  the  conference  of  ambass£ 

of  the  powen  in  Bucharest  should  be  kept  in-  should  revert  to  Turkey.  Tlie  Turkish  Go 

formed  of  the  progress  of  the  treaty.    Servia  ment  afterward,  yielding  to  Russian  influ* 

hesitated  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace  up  to  the  raised  objections  to  the  political  and  adi 

last  minute,  and  contmned  her  armaments  and  trative  unification  of  the  two  Bnlgarias 

her  warlike  attitude.    The  Turkish  threat  that  broke  off  negotiations, 

the  recommencement  of  hostilities  against  Bui-  DellirsMaait  tf  Aleiaatev — ^In  the  ni( 

garia  would  be  regarded  by  the  Porte  as  a  dec-  Aug.  20  a  detachment  of  soldien  and  a 

laration  of  war  finally  brought  her  to  terms.  of  officers  took  possession  of  the  palace 

The  peace  negotiations  were  prolonged  until  prince  and  seiased  his  person  and  that 

the  very  day  when  the  armistice  expired,  March  prime  minister.    The  following  day  the 

1.    The  Turkish  ndnister  to  Belgrade  then  pro-  ers  of  the  pro-Russian  party,  who  had  < 

posed  a  treaty  to  consist  of  a  single  article :  ized  the  conspiracy,  announced  his  abdi< 

"  Peace  is  re-established  between  Servia  and  and  formed  a  provisional  government. 

Bulgaria  from  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  The  chief  conspiratora  were  the  ex-M 

present  treaty.   Ratifications  will  be  exchafaged  Zankoff  and  Major  Grueff,  the  commanc 

at  Bucharest  within  fourteen  days,  and  if  pos-  the  military  academy,  with  whom  were 

sible  sooner.'*   The  Servian  minister,  Ghirasha-  dated  the  Metropolitan,  Olement,   an< 

nin,  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  the  powen  Stojanoff.    Officers  were  induced  to  join 

were  notified.  plot  by  promises  that  they  would  receiv* 

Geshofif,  the  Bulgarian,  and  Madjid  Pasha,  missions  in  the  Russian  army  corresp^ 

the  Turkish  plenipotentiary,  received  instrno-  with  their  Bulgarian  rank.    Money  w; 

tions  to  siffu  the  treaty,  which  was  duly  exe-  nished  from  Russia  in  abundance  to  cai 

cuted  on  March  8.   Servia  still  refused  to  enter  the  state-stroke.    By  a  trick  the  troopi 

into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Bulgaria,  or  to  removed  from  Sofia  before  the  attempt 

resume  diplomatic  intercourse.  Minister  of  War  was  beguiled  by  fictiti< 

flsnlea  if  tlM  NatlMal  AmtmUf* — The  Sobrai\}e  ports  announcing  extraordinary  inilitar 

was  opened  on  June  14^    In  the  speech  from  arations,  which  were  telegraphed  from 

the  tnrone  the  prince  expressed  nis  delight  with  such  freauency  that  the  Porte  der 

that  the  union  of  North  and  South  Bulgaria  explanations  rrora  King  Milan^s  Gover 

was  an  accomplished  fact    He  had  taken  a  Minister  Nikisorofi^,  convinced  that  the 

decisive  step  to  render  the  union  more  com-  gence  was  genuine,  proposed  to  the  Pr 

plete  than  a  mere  penonal  union,  in  calling  to-  forward  troops  to  the  frontier.    The  t^ 

gether  a  common  National  Assembly.    Urged  ments  garrisoned  at  Sofia  were  acco 

by  Russia,  the  Porte  called  Alexander  to  ac-  sent  to  Slivnitza.    An  artillery  regim< 

count.    He  explained  that,  since  he  had  to  tioned  at  Dubnitza,  near  the  capital,  1 

submit  the  decisions  of  the  conference  of  am-  the  aid  of  plentiful  bribes,  been  won  < 

bassadora  at  Oonstantinople  to  the  representa-  the  conspirators.    Instead  of  marching 

tives  of  both  Bidgarias,  he  had  summoned  them  Servian  frontier,  as  it  had  been  ordered 
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tbb  regiment  during  the  night  silently  ooon-  hy  the  official  announcement  that  the  prince 

pied  the  streeta  of  Sofia,  and  anrrounded  the  had  ▼olontarily  ahdioated.    In  Philippopolis 

prinoelj  palace.   A  battalion  of  ^e  Alexander  the  former  officials  and  Rassopbile  adherents 

regiment  was  still  encamped  in  Sofia,  but  it  of  Gavril  Pasha  set  np  a  revolationary  goT- 

was  sorprised  and  disarmed.    The  chief  of  the  emment  without  opposition, 

military  academy,  the  artillery  colonel,  Zan-  Alexander  remamed  during  Saturday,  the 

koff,  and  the  Metropolitan,  with  a  number  of  21st,  in  the  cloister.    There  was  a  design  to 

military  oadeCa  and  officers,  gained  access  to  murder  him,  but  the  Russian  consul-general 

the  palace  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  upon  hearing  of  it  told  the  leaders  of  the  con- 

tbe  morning  by  climbing  over  a  wall.    The  spiracy  that  they  would  be  required  to  answer 

cadets  overpowered  the  guards  and  bound  them  with  Uieir  headls  for  the  prince's  safety.    On 

to  trees.    An  adjutant,  while  hastening  for  Sunday  he  was  placed  on  his  yacht,  and  taken 

hdp,  was  made  a  prisoner.    The  leaders  burst  down  the  Danube  to  Reni-Russi  in  Bessarabia. 

into  the  prince's  apartments  before  he  was  He  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th, 

dressed,  and  with  drawn  revolyers  compelled  but  was  not  allowed  to  land  until  the  next  day, 

him  to  accompany  them  to  the  ministry  of  war.  when  permission  came  from  St.  Petersburg  for 

There  Zankoff  said  to  him  that  his  continuance  him  to  pass  through  Russian  territory  by  any 

on  the  throne  was  theruinofBulgaria,  and  that  route  that  he  chose.    On  the  morning;  of  the 

all  parties  desired  his  abdication.  **  Are  all  par-  26th  he  left  with  his  brother  in  a  special  train 

ties  united  in  tliat  t "  he  asked.  Zankoff  replied  for  Lemberg. 

""Tes.''  ''  And  the  array  also? ''  Col  Stojanoff  As  0tntcr4UfslatfsB.— The  first  step  under- 
nodded  his  head.  Grneff  hastily  wrote  a  few  taken  bv  the  revolutioniiry  ministry,  after  se« 
lines  and  presented  the  paper  to  Alexander  to  curing  the  adherence  of  some  of  the  local  offi- 
sign.  Officers  aimed  their  pistols  at  the  prince  cial&  and  removing  others  who  were  friendly 
with  the  intention  of  killing  him  if  he  refused  to  tne  prince,  was  to  administer  the  oath  to 
to  abdicate.  '*  I  can  not  read  what  you  have  the  army ;  but  in  that  quarter  they  encount- 
written,*'  he  siud,  and  then  wrote  underneath  ered  an  unexpected  renstance.  The  soldiers 
^*  God  protect  BuJ^ria  I  Alexander.''  The  and  officers  received  with  sorrow  and  dismay 
prince  was  carried  m  a  coach,  guarded  by  a  the  officii  announcement  from  Sofia  that  Prince 
strong  escort,  to  a  cloister.  'WhUe  (he  leaders  Alexander,  in  the  consciousness  that  his  con- 
passed  on  to  the  house  of  Earaveloff,  a  salvo  tinuance  on  the  throne  would  work  incalcula- 
of  artillery  aroused  the  populace.  Earaveloff  ble  injury  to  the  country,  had  solemnly  abdi- 
was  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  and  asked  cated,  and  that  a  provimonal  government  had 
to  join  the  movement.  On  refu«ng,  he  was  been  formed  under  Karaveloff  and  Zankoffl 
placed  in  confinement.  Money  was  distributed  The  higher  officers  in  different  parts  of  the 
among  the  people,  and  many  were  found  who  country  consulted  with  each  other,  and  tested 
for  ten  rubles  were  willing  to  shout  ^^Zivio  the  sentiments  of  the  rank  and  file.  A  com- 
Cnrf^  and  swell  the  demonstration  of  Rus-  mon  feeling  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
sian  sympathizers  at  the  Russian  consulate.  prince  who  had  fought  with  them  at  Slivuitza 
A  proclamation  was  read  to  the  people,  wlio  was  found  to  exist  among  all,  exoeptiuff  the 
assembled  upon  the  discharge  of  artillery,  an-  two  regiments  that  took  part  in  the  rebellion. 
Bouncing  the  abdication  of  the  prince  and  the  The  loyal  officers  placed  themselves  in  com- 
formation  of  a  provisional  government,  con-  munioation  with  Stambuloff,  the  President  of 
sisting  of  Karaveloff,  Zankoff,  Olement,  and  the  Sobranje,  Radoslavoff,  and  other  politicians 
Kildsoroff.  Karaveloff  refused  firmly  to  join  of  nationalistic  views.  After  learning  some  of 
the  revolutionists,  and  was  kept  under  guard,  the  circumstances  of  the  prince's  deposition, 
Kikisoroff  also  refused  to  figure  in  the  list.  It  the  garrisons  of  Widdin,  Tirnova,  Shumla, 
was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  21st  that,  after  Plevna,  Slivnitza,  and  nearly  all  the  Eastern 
repeated  attempts,  a  provisional  government  Roumelian  posts  revolted,  declared  their  loyal- 
was  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Clement  tv  to  the  prince,  and  threatened  to  inarch  upon 
In  order  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  revo-  the  capital  and  restore  him  to  the  throne. 
Intion  had  oeen  accomplished  by  the  co-opera-  Olement  issued  a  bulletin  declaring  that  sU 
tion  of  all  political  parties,  telegrams  were  sent  the  regiments  had  taken  the  oath,  but  failed  to 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  calling  upon  Bui-  convince  the  people.  The  officers  of  Alexan- 
garlan  patriots  to  sustidn  the  provtoional  gov-  der  again  appeared  in  uniform,  and  his  adher- 
emmeut,  which  were  signed  with  the  names  ents  manifested  a  Joyful  expectation  of  a  turn 
of  public  men  who  had  no  part  in  the  conspir-  in  events.  On  the  28d  tue  Alexander  regi- 
aoy,  and  most  of  whom  were  opposed  to  it  ment,  that  had  been  stationed  at  Slivnitza,  en- 
The  list  of  members  of  the  provisional  ffovem-  tered  Sofia.  The  prime  minister  was  released 
ment,  containing  the  names  of  Karaveloff  and  from  captivity.  The  members  of  the  provis- 
Nikisorofi^  was  published  throughout  the  land,  ional  government  resigned  their  powers  into 
and  not  recalled,  even  after  the  government  the  hands  of  Karaveloff,  who  formed  a  new 
was  constituted  without  them,  and  after  they  provisional  government,  with  Stambuloff  and 
themselves  were  placed  in  duress  for  refusing  Nikisoroff  for  his  colleagues. 
to  Join  in  the  movement.  The  revolution  was  The  troops  in  Philippopolis  regretfully  took 
eairily  accomplished  throughout  the  country  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  provisional  govern- 
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raent,  with  the  exception  of  one  drmhina^  or  throughout  Eastern  Ronmelia.   Ool.  Nikd 

battalion,  of  the  regiment  of  Philippopolis,  chief  commander  in  the  late  war,  rett 

which,  on  some  pretext,  postponed  the  cere-  from  Germany,  and  assamed  command  o 

mony.    The  commander  of  the  drtuhina^  Capt  troops.    Stambnloff  telegraphed  to  Natch< 

Veltsheff,  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  Bat-  the  Bulgarian  diplomatic  agent  in  Bud 

tenberg  prince.     When  the  list  of  ministers  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  iastrc 

appeared  without  Karaveloff's  name,  that  offi-  him  to  inform  the  representatiyes  of  the 

cer  spoke  with  Ool.  Mutknroff,  the  commander  ers  of  his  assamption,  at  the  request  c 

of  the  troops  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  was  re-  army  and  the  people,  of  the  extraord 

quested  by  him  to  secretly  ascertain  the  senti-  powers  granted  him  as  President  of  th 

ments  of  the  officers.     Veltsheff  soon  con-  branje  by  the  Constitution,  until  the  retc 

vinced  himself  that  all  the  officers  of  his  regi-  the  lawful  sovereign, 

roent  were  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  and  that  The  PrlMsHi  Eesttntta. — As  soon  as  Al 

the  soldiers  were  ready  to  ;ise  on  behalf  of  the  der  reached  Polish  ground,  he  was  gi 

soldier-prince.    Some  civilians  were  taken  into  with    enthusiastic    popular    demonstra 

the  secret,  and  instructed  to  gather  quietly  at  When  he  arrived  in  Lemberg,  he  learue<] 

the  palace  in  the  evening.    Veltsheff  marched  he  had  been  driven  out  of  the  principal! 

his  battalion  there  under  the  pretext  of  taking  a  band  of  conspirators,  and  that  only  a 

the  oath,  seized  the  palace  and  the  telegraph-  party  in*  Bulgaria  were  hostile  to  him 

office,  and  then  entered  the  city  and  announced  Bulgaria  a  counter-revolution  was  in  pro 

the  revolt  at  the  foreign  consulates  amid  the  and  his  party  assured  him  of  a  favorable  i 

hurrahs  of  the  people.    Through  the  telegraph  tion.     From  England  he  was  encourag 

it  was  learned  that  the  Varna  regiment  had  return.    He  perceived  that  the  popular  f 

risen  about  the  same  time.    Capt.  Nikisoroff^  in  Germany,  m  Hungary,  and  throughout 

commander  of  the  Rhodope  regiment,  was  in-  ern  Europe,  was  in  his  favor.    Without 

formed  of  what  had  occurred,  and  answered  able  to  calculate  how  far  the  Govemme 

over  the  wire  that  he  would  consult  with  his  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  might  1 

subordinates.   After  a  long  pause,  the  message  fluenced  by  popular  impulses,  or  wheth< 

came  that  the  Rhodope  regiment  had  risen,  sympathies  of  England  were  purely  pk 

Oa^t.  Petreff^  who  commanded  the  Balkan  or  to  what  extent  the  Czar  would  counts 

regiment,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  Philip-  the  palace  revolution  and  insult  Bulgarii 

popolis  officers,  was  cautiously  sounded,  but  triotism,  he  determined  to  return  to  Bn 

'showed  by  his  answer  that  he  was  in  sympathy  In  Sofia  the  Alexander  regiment  stood 

with  the  movement,  and,  when  informed  of  in  the  streets,  but  the  rebellions  Eustendi 

the  state  of  affairs,  sent  back  word  that  he  and  ment  refused  to  leave  the  city  for  the  & 

his  command  were  prepared  to  fight  for  the  to  which  it  had  been  ordered.  Fatal  duel 

prince.    Finally,  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  Stam-  place  between  the  officers  of  the  rival 

buloff  at  Timova,  and,  when  he  returned  an  ments,  and  th^re  was  danger  of  a  sang 

encouraging  answer,  the  success  of  the  count-  collision  at  any  moment.^ 

er-revolution  was  assured.  Alexander  started  to  return  to  Bulga 

While  Earaveloff  and  Nikisoroff,  who  was  August  28,  and  traveled  through  Roui 

his  close  political  ally,  remained  in  Sofia,  and  where  the  Government  and  people  man! 

made  ineffectual  attempts  to  exercise  the  an-  a  cordial  and  sympathetic  interest.    En 

thority  of  the  Government,  Stambnloff  traveled  his  principality,  he  was  met  by  Stambuk 

through  the  country,  visiting  the  military  camps  other  devoted  friends.     He  nominated  ; 

and  organizing  the  counter-revolution.    The  ministry,  and,  in  company  with  its  mei 

officers  were  unwilling  to  trust  the  Earaveloff  made  a  tour  through  the  country,  wb< 

Government.    Its  chief  was  strongly  suspected  was  everywhere  received  with  enthnsiasi 

of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  to  depose  Prince  Sofia  the  members  of  the  first  provisions 

Alexander,  although  he  had  refused  to  Join  the  ernment  were  imprisoned,  and  those  « 

leaders  of  the  revolution,  and  had  denounced  second  were  placea  under  guard.    The  S 

them  in  vigorous  terms.    Stambnloff,  who  pos-  regiment  left  Sofia,  and  united  with  the 

sessed  the  full  confidence  of  the  officers,  shared  mutinous  regiment  a  few  miles  from  th< 

their  distrust  of  Earaveloff,  and  refused  to  act  They  were  surrounded  by  Roumeliote 

with  his  colleagues  in  the  provinonal  govem-  and  the  Alexander  regiment,  and  at 

ment.     The  officers  requested  Stambnloff  to  surrendered  at  discretion, 

assume  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  he  and  Ra-  AMloUlin  ef  Aleiaader*— As  soon  as  A 

doslavoff,  with  the  co-operation  of  Col.  Mutku-  der  again  found  himself  on  Bulgarian  i 

roff  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  formed  a  rival  pro-  the  head  of  his  troops,  surrounded  by  a  < 

visional  government  in  the  interest  of  Prince  tntionally  appointed  ministry,  and  in  t 

Alexander,  which  was  recognized  by  the  army  exercise  of  his  severely  powers,  he  n 

and  the  population  in  the  west,  in  the  Danubian  last  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Czar,  » 

towns,  and  in  Roumelia.    He  sent  appeals  to  from  Rustchuk,  on  Aug.  80,  a  sabmissi^ 

the  prince  to  return  to  his  throne,  assuring  him  humble  message,  in  which  he  stated  tl 

of  the  fidelity  of  the  regiments  and  of  the  pop-  object  in  returning  to  Bul«iria  was  to 

nlation  in  Rustchuk,  Timova,  Sistova,  and  civil  oonfficts  and  bloodshed,  restore  co 
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tional  order,  and  assert  the  moDarohic  prin-  Earaveloff,  StambnlofF,  and  Mntkuroff,  and 
ciple,  and  closed  by  saying  that  he  owecl  his  submitted  their  names  to  an  assembly  of  lead- 
crown  to  Rassia,  and  was  willing  to  place  it  in  ing  civilians  and  the  higher  officers, 
the  hands  of  Russia's  Ozar.  Hie  Emperor  The  composition  of  the  regency  was  a  sub- 
returned  a  gruff  answer,  in  which  he  did  not  ject  of  contention  between  the  politicians  and 
even  deny  that  the  Ruman  Government  was  the  military.  The  officers  condaered  that  they 
a  party  to  the  revolution,  in  answer  to  the  should  have  had  at  least  two  representatives, 
prince's  expression  of  confidence  that  such  was  while  some  of  the  deputies  held  that  the  re- 
not  the  case,  but  simply  said  that  he  disap-  gency  as  constituted  was  illegal,  because  the 
proved  of  the  restoration  of  Alexander.  Constitution  proscribed  that  only  such  as  bad 

Boon  after  his  arrival  in  Sofia,  Alexander  filled  the  posts  of  ministers  or  judges  of  the 

received  from  the  German  and  Austrian  con-  Supreme  Court  could  be  called  to  the  office— -a 

suls  an  identical  note,  wherein  both  powers  condition  that  was  not  fhlfiUed  in  the  case  of 

entered  a  protest  in  advance  against  the  execu-  either  Stambuloff  or  Mutknroff.    The  officers 

tion  of  any  of  the  mutineers  and  conspirators,  objected  to  Earaveloff,  who  was  suspected  of 

He  perceived  at  once  that  he  could  not  expect  having  been  concerned  in  the  prince's  depod- 

firom  the  German  powers  any  moral  support  in  tion.    At  eleven  o'clock  the  notables  proceeded 

opposition  to  the  will  of  Russia,  and  felt  that  to  the  palace  and  reported  that  they  were  con- 

Rusflian  plots  would  render  his  stay  impossible,  vinced  of  the  truth  of  Karaveloff.  and  were 

and  plunge  the  country  into  disorder  and  an-  satisfied  with  the  nominations  to  tne  regency, 

archy  unless  the  laws  could  be  enforced  against  Five  minutes  later  a  printed  proclamation  waa 

traitors,  and  the  discipline  of  the  army  main-  circulated  announcing  the  departure  of  IMnoe 

tained.    Bribes,  threats,  and  promises  could  Alexander  in  the  afternoon, 

again  be  employed  to  effect  his  removal  by  a  The  soldiers  were  drawn  up  In  the  streets  of 

stronger  faction  than  took  part  in  the  revolu-  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sofia  lined  the 

Uon  of  Aug.  21,  without  the  need  of  direct  road  for  ten'  miles  outside.    As  the  prince's 

Russian  intervention.    He  therefore  decided  convoy  passed  along,  the  army  and  populace 

that  the  best  chance  for  the  maintenance  of  demonstrated  their  grief  in  an  unmistakable 

Bulgarian  independence  lay  in  his  abdication,  manner.    In  bidding  fareweU  to  the  officers 

and  that  the  immediate  resignation  of  the  who  rode  in  the  convoy,  neither  Alexander  nor 

throne  might  save  the  country  from  strife  and  they  could  suppress  their  emotion.    At  Lom 

confusion  that  would  result  in  Russian  occupn-  Palanka,  Widdin,  and  smaller  places,  the  peo- 

tion,  and  himself  from  a  second  expulsion.  pie    showed  by  enthusiastic  demonstranona 

After  a  popular  ovation  and  a  review  of  the  their  attachment  for  the  hero  of  Slivnitza. 

troope,  on  the  8d  of  September,  Alexander  ad-  ittltaie  sf  tkt  Fswcn* — ^The  understanding 

dressed  the  officers  and  the  members  of  the  between  Germany  and  Austria,  as  appeared 

diplomatic  corps  in  his  palace,  saving  that  for  from  Premier  Tisza's  answer  to  the  interpella- 

seven  years  he  had  labored  for  the  mdepend-  tions  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  was  that 

ence  and  the  interests  of  Balgaria,  and  that  Prince  Alexander  was  to  be  set  aside  and  Rus- 

his  chief  care  had  been  the  army  and  the  offi-^  sia  allowed  to  regain,  as  far  as  she  could  bv 

cers,  whom  he  had  reg^arded  as  his  children,  moral  pressure,  the  influence  in  Bulgarian  af- 

He  could  now  leave  Bulgaria  without  causing  fairs  that  she  possessed  before  the  estrange- 

disorder,  and  would  always  pray  for  the  conn-  ment  of  the  prmce  and  people  by  the  arrogant 

try ;  his  heart  would  be  with  his  officers,  and  interference  of  tlie  Czar's  agents.    Alexander 

he  would  be  the  first  who  as  a  volunteer  would  was  in  bad  odor  on  account  of  his  disregard  of 

desire  to  go  into  the  field  with  them.    He  could  the  Berlin  Treaty  and  of  the  treaty  powers, 

no  longer  remain  in  Bulgaria,  because  the  Czar  The  course  of  England  was  resented  as  an 

of  Russia  would  not  have  i1^  and  because  his  attempt  to  gain  political  and  commercial  pres- 

presence  in  Bulgaria  confiicted  with  the  inter-  tige   Dy  inmgues  that  threatened  to  plunge 

ests  of  the  country.    When  Popoff  assured  Europe  in  war,  without  herself  incurring  risk 

him  that  the  army  would  stand  by  him,  he  an-  or  responsibility.    Alexander  had  made  him- 

swered  that  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  re-  self  objectionable  to  Austria  and  Germany  as 

Siired  that  he  shoula  leave  the  country ;  that  well  as  to  Russia,  because  he  had  proved  ame- 

lie  remained,  it  would  lead  to  a  Russian  occu-  nable  to  such  influences.    It  was  only  after 

palion.    But  before  he  went,  he  said,  he  would  the  Austro-Gtorman  position  had  been  defined 

consult  the  higher  officers,  and  appoint  a  re-  by  the  Hungarian  minister  that  Lord  Randolph 

gency  which  would  protect  the  interests  of  the  Churchill,  and  afterward  Lord  Salisbury,  inti- 

officers.    In  any  case,  he  said,  he  could  depend  mated,  in  public  speeches,  that  Great  Britain 

on  the  army.  would  aid  in  repelling  a  Russian  movement. 

On  Sept  7,  before  his  departure,  the  prince  In  his  avowal  that   he  had  received    his 

addressed  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents  crown  from  Russia  and  his  offer  to  surrender 

in  Sofia,  in  which  he  renounced  the  throne,  on  it  to  the  Czar,  Alexander  showed  as  little  re- 

the  ground  that  foreign  political  relations  had  spect  for  the  sanction  of  Europe  as  in  placing 

made  the  step  necessary.    In  the  night  follow-  himself  at  Uie  head  of  the  Roumelian  revolu- 

ing,  his  manifesto  was  affixed  in  the  provincial  tion.    If  the  Czar  had  taken  him  at  his  word, 

towns  and  villages.    He  nominated  as  regents  and  sent  a  commissary  to  administer  the  Gov- 
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emment  of  Bulgaria,  Anatria  would  have  re-  delivered  a  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Govemn 

sisted,  with  the  sapport  of  Germany.    Rnsaia  demanding  a  postponement  of  the  trials  of 

was  given  to  nnderstand  that  the  allied  em-  ficera  and  others  who  had  been  arrested 

pirea  would  not  coontenanoe  nor  permit  a  complicity  in  the  state-stroke  of  August 

military  occopation  of  Bnlguia,  nor  tne  estab-  nntil  a  calmer  state  of  pnblio  feeling  existed 

Hshment  of  a  protectorate.  The  llata  ef  Eailbavit — Gen.  Kanlbars 

-The  U/tgmef* — The  prince  appointed  as  re-  arived  in  Sofia  on  the  25th  of  September, 

gents  three  men  whom  he  considered  his  pria-  Government  wpointed  the  10th  of  Octobei 

cipal  adherents,  thoroughly  identified  with  the  the  election  or  the  Great  Sobranje  summo 

policy  he  had  porsoed  in  recent  years.    The  to  choose  a  new  prince.     The  regents 

ministers  also  were  mostly  men  of  oonserva-  leading  politicians  were  at  first  in  fa?or  of 

tive  and  nationalist  views.    The  portfolio  of  electing  Prince  Battenberg,  in  accordance  \ 
finance  was  given  to  GeshofP,  while  Dr.  StoUofT   the  seneral  derire  of  the  people,  but  gave 

was  made  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Katohevich  the  idea  out  of  regard  for  the  sentiments  of 

of  War.    The  presidency  of  the  Council  was  Czar,  and  because  it  was  certain  the  cb 

conferred  upon  Radoslavoff,  who  was  more  would  not  be  acceptable  to  all  of  the  powe 

friendly  to  Russia,  but  still  an  advocate  of  Bui-  Baron  Eaulbars  placed  himself  in  anti 

garian  independence,  as  was  also  his  radical  nism  with  the  (Government  from  the  tim* 

colleague,  Theodor  Ivanchoff.  his  arrival.    He  demanded  that  the  proce 

In  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  provisional  begun  against  the  officers  who  had  participi 

government,  the  St.  Petersburg  Cabinet  de-  in  the  abduction  of  the  prince  should  be 

dared  that  it  would  sustain  the  regency  so  continued,  and  the  prisoners  set  free ;  that 

long  as  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  state  of  siege  should  be  revoked ;  and  that 

were  observed,  and  peace  and  order  mdn-  elections  to  the  Great  Sobrai^e  should  be 

tained ;  that  Russia  was  opposed  to  the  eleo-  definitely  postponed.    He  issued  a  circulai 

tion  of  a  new  prince  until  the  complete  return  the  Russian  consuls,  in  which  he  accused 

of  tranquillity ;  that  Russia  was  prepared  to  Government  of  auppressing  a  telegram  f 

promote  the  union  of  the  two  Bulsarias,  but  the  Czar,  condemned  the  burning  of  the 

not  in  the  present  violent  form ;  and  that  the  of  the  mutinous  Strunsky  regiment,  and  < 

establishment  of  good  relations  between  Rus-  tested  the  right  of  the  courts  to  proceed  in 

aia  and  Bulgaria  depended  upon  the  provis-  trial  of  the  officers,  because  the  members  of 

tonal  government,  and  upon  its  repairing  its  Government  belonged  to  a  hostile  party, 

past  mistakes.    The  regency  appealed  to  some  He  said,  in  this  circular,  that  the  Czar 

of  the  powers  for  recognition  in  order  to  con-  pected  all  Bulgarians  to  turn  to  him  with  ] 

strain  Russia  to  follow  the  other  treaty  pow-  feet  confidence  as  their  onl^^  deliverer ;  that 

6rs  in  such  an  act,  but  received  the  answer  time  for  empty  words  and  declarations 

ttom  Italy  that,  as  the  legal  depository  of  the  gone  by,  and  he  looked  for  acts  by  which  1 

executive  power,  it  needed  no  special  recog-  garia  should  prove,  in  an  unquestionable  n 

nition.  ner,  her  devotion,  and  then  only  would 

The  Russian  Government  expressed  the  in-  deign  to  further  her  progress  internally 

tendon  of  sending  a  commissary  to  Bulgaria,  externally. 

but  refrained  from  so  momentous  a  step,  and  The  ministers  informed  Gen.  Eaulbars 

dispatched  instead,  as  its   diplomatic  agent,  October  1  that  the  Russian  demands  with 

Gen.  Kaulbars,  a  brother  of  the  former  Rus-  gard  to  the  state  of  siege  and  the  persons 

sian  Minister  of  War  in  Bulgaria.  rested  on  account  of  the  coup  {Titat  were 

The  Sobranje  met  on  September  18,  and  cepted,  but  that  they  could  not  agree  to  a  p 

adopted  an  address  to  the  Czar,  expressing  the  ponement  of  the  election,  which  was  fixed 

deep  attachment  of  Bulgaria.    In  the  answer  October  11.    The  order  restoring  the  ordii 

to  toe  address  of  the  regents,  the  deputies  de-  law  had  already  been  issued  the  day  bef 

dared  that  the  crime  of  August  21  should  be  Eaulbars  declined  to  accept  the  dispatch 

treated  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the  inde-  cause  it  was  not  clear  enough,  whereupon 

pendence  of  the  nation  and  against  the  crown  ministry  sent  ano^er  note,  declaring  that 

of  the  beloved  Prince  Alexander,  and  expressed  Bulgarian  Government  desired  to  follow 

gratitude  to  the  prince  for  his  maffnanimous  counsels  of  Russia,  but  only  so  far  as  the  ] 

abdication  in  order  to  restore  cordial  relations  of  the  laod  permitted.    The  Bulgarian  ( 

with  Russia.     In  the  election  of  a  president  stitution  re<|uires  an  election  of  a  Great 

the  adherents  of  the  Zankoff  party  numbered  branje  withm  a  montii  after  the  throne 

only  18  of  the  200  members  present.  comes  vacant;  but  the  Russian  agent  ai^ 

A  bill  was  passed,  with  practical  unanimity,  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  extraordii 

to  purchase  the  property  of  Prince  Alexander  conditions,  and  that  the  dection  of  a  pr 

in  Bulgaria  for  2,600,000  francs,  which  would  would  be  useless  until  the  powers  had  ag 

discharge  the  debts  he  had  incurred  to  keep  on  a  candidate.    The  arrested  officers  wen 

up  his  state,  and  yield  him  a  considerable  sum  free  on  October  4,  with  the  exception  of  s( 

besides ;  but  the  surplus  was  eventually  de-  of  the  principal  conspirators, 

dined.    The  Sobranje  separated  on  Sept.  18.  The  Russian  consul  in  Philippopolis 

On  the  19th  of  September  the  Russian  consul  ordered  by  Gen.  Eaulbars  to  distribute  11 
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graphed  copies  of  his  note  annomicing  the  de-  Lord  Iddesleighy  the  BritiBh  Foreign  Minister, 
mands  of  Russia  among  the  people;  bnt  the  sent  a  oiroolar  note  to  tiie  powers,  asking  them 
prefect  of  the  city,  Dimitrofl^  forbade  their  to  extend  their  moral  support  to  the  Bavarian 
oircolatlon,  and  took  measures  to  prevent  it.  GoTemment  The  ministry  addressed  a  circa- 
In  a  public  meeting  in  Sofia  a  Russian  agent  lar  to  the  representatiyes  of  the  powers,  re- 
ahoated,  ^'Long  live  the  Ozar!  Perish  Bol-  monstrating  against  foreign  interference  with 
garia  I "  and  was  roughly  handled  by  the  dti-  the  elections.  Oonsul  Nekliudoff,  in  Sofia,  re- 
lena.  Gen.  Kaulbars  then  appeared,  and  at-  fiised  to  accept  the  note  in  the  absence  of  Lis 
tacked  the  Government  in  a  violent  speech,  chief,  protesting  asainst  its  import,  and  de- 
but his  words  were  drowned.  Leaving  Sofia  dared  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
under  instructions  from  the  Ozar  to  investigate  Ike  HedJiBSt — ^The  Opposition  partv  was 
the  state  of  feeling  throughout  Bnlgaria  and  given  no  opportunity  to  arrange  an  election 
Eastern  Roumelia,  he  traveled  throagh  the  campaign.  In  the  provinces  the  state  of  siege 
oountry,  endeavoring  by  addresses  and  circu-  though  nominally  ended,  was  still  practically 
lars,  and  by  secret  incitement  and  bribery,  to  maintained.  The  Government  party  distrib- 
foster  among  the  people  resistance  to  the  de-  uted  everywhere  a  manifesto,  appealing  to  the 
orees  of  the  Gk>v6mment,  and  foment  matiny  electors  to  vote  for  men  who  were  Bulgarians 
in  the  anny.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  comman-  first,  and  Slavs  afterward ;  who  would  choose 
dant  of  the  garrison  at  Rustohuk,  urging  the  a  prince  willing  to  die  for  Bulgaria  on  the 
rdease  of  the  ofllcers  held  in  custody  there ;  battle-field,  and  was  her  hero-prince ;  and  thus 
but  that  ofiScer  replied  that  his  demands  should  show  that  Bulgaria  will  live  free  and  independ- 
be  addressed  to  the  Government.  In  every  ent,  and  not  bend  anew  to  the  yoke, 
garrison  town  he  summoned  the  officers  to  a  The  elections  passed  off  quietly,  except  for 
consultation  on  his  arrival ;  but  they  declined  attempts  of  Russian  emissaries  in  various 
Buoh  interviews,  as  being  inconsistent  with  their  places  to  create  riots.  In  Sofia,  NekliudofF 
duty.  Three  regimental  commanders  in  Shum-  arranged,  or  at  least  countenanced,  a  plot  to 
la  sent  a  protest  to  Stambuloff,  advising  the  prevent  the  election.  Forty  or  fifty  peasants 
acceptance  of  the  Russian  demands;  but,  on  were  hired  in  the  neighboring  villages.  They 
receiving  a  sharp  reprimand,  promised  to  ab-  made  their  rendeavous  at  the  Russian  consul- 
stain  from  political  aiscuBsions.  The  Govern-  ate,  where  they  were  loined  by  a  band  of 
ment  used  stem  measures  to  insure  obedience,  Montenegrin  bravoes,  who  had  been  bronght 
and  to  repress  the  a^tation  that  Russian  agents  direct  from  Montenegro.  Nekliudoff  made  tiiem 
sought  to  provoke.  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the  elections 

Tne  rigorous  application  of  military  law  of-  were  disapproved  by  the  Ozar,  and  would  be 
fended  the  people,  but  not  so  much  as  the  un-  null  and  void.  They  were  then  marched  by 
usually  strict  coUection  of  the  taxes  that  the  their  Macedonian  and  Montenegrin  leaders  to 
ministry  ordered,  in  order  to  relieve  the  em-  the  polling-place.  There  they  stoned  the  peo- 
barraasments  of  the  treasury.  The  Zankoft  pie,  and  attempted  to  burst  in  the  door,  and 
party  spread  the  belief  among  the  farming  destroy  the  urns;  but  in  the  fight  that  fol- 
olass  that  under  Russian  rale  taxes  would  not  lowed,  they  were  put  to  fiight  by  the  citizens, 
be  so  rigorously  collected,  and  that  money  and  took  refuge  in  the  yard  of  the  Russian  con- 
would  flow  into  the  country  and  be  much  sulate.  A  mob  gathered  about  the  gate  and 
more  plentiful.  Jeered  at  the  peasants.    This  led  to  the  throw- 

The  Russian  general  was  greatly  disap-  ing  of  sticks  and  stones^  and,  although  the 
pointed  in  the  strength  of  the  Kusslan  party,  police  drove  the  people  back,  the  peasants 
A  small  knot  ot  adherents  of  Zankoff  met  him  soon  began  again  to  hurl  fire-wood,  and  were 
in  each  town,  but  nowhere  did  he  receive  the  answered  with  a  voUey  of  bricks.  The  Mon- 
aemblance  of  a  popular  welcome,  except  from  tenegrins,  who  were  claimed  by  the  Russian 
some  small  deputations  of  peasants,  and  from  agent  as  regular  eovoitei  of  the  consulate,  then 
Macedonian  and  Russisn  supporters.  Montene-  fired  off  their  revolvers,  and  the  bullets  went 
grins  and  Macedonian  adventurers  flocked  to  into  the  German  and  English  consulates  oppo- 
se Russian  consulates  in  the  Orient,  during  site.  Soldiers  then  deared  the  streets,  and 
turbulent  times,  when  money  can  be  earned  conducted  the  peasants,  whom  the  Russian  con- 
by  creating  disturbances  or  organizing  insur-  sul  now  ordered  away,  outside  the  town.  In 
reotionary  outbreiUEs.  The  Montene^^ns  are  Widdin,  a  group  of  about  fifty  peasants,  who 
engaged  by  the  consuls  as  eoooMtf*,  and  in-  assembled  before  the  Russian  consulate,  to  pro- 
spire  fear  and  respect  among  the  people  by  test  against  the  dections,  were  dispersea  by 
their  martial  air  and  the  many  weapons  that  the  police.  In  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the 
theycarry^n  accordance  with  their  national  Russian  consul,  the  prefect  stated  that  they  were 
custom.  The  demonstrations  of  peasants  in  not  Bulgarians,  ana  had  no  right  to  assemble 
Rttstchuk  and  other  places,  that  Kaulbars  rep-  on  dection-day.  In  Eski  Sagra,  a  soldier  of 
resented  as  showing  the  true  state  of  feeling  the  garrison  named  Baho  Ivanofl,  was  arrested, 
in  Bulgaria,  were  arranged  and  conducted  by  who  confessed  that  Schachotin,  the  Russian 
hired  agenU,  none  of  whom  were  Bulgarian.  consul  in  Rustchuk,  had  employed  a  certain 

The   proceedings   of  Gen.  Kaulbars  were  Montenegrin  wivode  to  organize  bands  that 

viewed  with  wonderment  throughout  Europe,  were  to  set  out  on  Oct  17  and  raise  disturb- 
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ances  in  different  parts  of  the  oonntry,  with  presented  a  note  from  the  Grand  Vizier,  r 

the  object  of  hastening  a  Rnssian  occnpation.  qnestiDg  a  postponement  until  Tarkej  conj 

In  Dnbnitza,  on  the  Macedonian  frontier,  a  riot  negotiate  with  Bassia  regarding  the  choice  < 

occurred,  daring  which  the  sab-prefect  and  a  prince.   The  Turkish  Government,  influence 

both  of  the  Government  candidates  were  mur-  bj  Bussian  representations,  objected  to  tl 

dered.    In  yratza,2iankoff  partisans  prevented  meeting  of  the  Sobraige,  b^ause  the  validil 

the  election  from  taking  place  by  force ;  and  of  the  elections  was  contested.   The  Bulgaris 

in  Bela  Slatina,  bj  spreading  a  false  report  Government  on  Oct.  28  addressed  a  circular  1 

that  the  Government  had  postponed  the  elec-  the  powers  announcing  that  the  Great  Sobran, 

tions.    Before  the  elections,  it  was  generally  would  meet  in  Tirnova  on  Oct.  81,  and  procec 

believed  that  proofs  of  Earaveloff's  complicity  immediately  to  the  election  of  a  prince.    Tl 

in  the  plot  to  kidnap  the  prince  existed  m  the  Turkish  commissioner  was  informed  that,  if  1 

hands  of  the  authorities,  yet  he  still  remained  doubted  the  legality  of  the  elections,  he  migl 

a  member  of  the  regency,  though  holding  but  convince  himself  by  attending  the  sittings  < 

little  intercourse  with  his  colleagues.    He  was  the  Assembly. 

excluded  from  the  list  of  Gk>vernment  candi-  On  the  25th  of  October  two  Bussian  wa 

dates  for  Sofia,  and  on  an  independent  ticket  vessels  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Varna,  o 

received  scarcely  any  votes.  tensibly  to  protect  the  consulate  and  Bussi£ 

Treaty  of  Frieadship  with  Servia. — During  the  subjects,  according  to  the  explanation  given  t 

crisis,  the  Servians  as  well  as  the  Bonmanians  the  Bussian  Government  to  the  great  powei 

manifested  a  strong  interest  in  the  independ-  though  at  the  same  time  the  Bulgarian  Goven 

ence  of  Bulgaria,  and  a  desire  was  shown  in  mentwas  informed  that  the  demonstration  wi 

Servia  to  resume  friendly  relations  with  Bui-  intended  as  a  protest  against  the  oonvocatic 

earia.    The  regents  nominated  Dr.  Strausky  as  of  the  Sobranje.    Baron  Eaulbars  announce 

diplomatic  agent  in  Belgrade.     The  Servian  that  the  execution  of  the  officers  arrested  ft 

Grovernment  made  no  objection  to  bis  person,  the  plot  of  Aug.  20  would  be  followed  by  in 

notwithstanding  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  mediate  action  on  the  part  of  Bussia.   On  Oc 

BoumeUan  revolution,  but  said  that  it  would  28  the  stete  of  siege  was  proclaimed  by  tl 

welcome  him  as  a  commissioner  to  arrange  Bulgarian  Government,  on  account  of  the  a 

certain  difficulties,  before  all,  the  Bregovo  ques-  tacks  of  the  opposition. press,  and  of  a  plot  1 

tion,  preliminary  to  re-establishing  regular  dip-  overturn  the  regency,  and  set  up  a  ministi 

lomatic  intercourse.  tmder  Zankoff.    The  Bussian  Government  o 

On  Oct.  25,  Dr.  Strausky  arrived  at  Bel-  dered  all  the  steamers  on  the  Black  Sea  to  I 

grade  as  the  Bulgarian  diplomatic  agent,  and  in  readiness  to  transport  troops,  of  whomthei 

the  same  day  an  agreement  respecting  the  re-  were  40,000  ready  to  embark.   Baron  Kaulba: 

sumption  of  diplomatic  relations  was  signed,  announced  that  sailors  would  be  landed  froi 

Since  the  war,  there  had  been  no  commercial  the  Bussian  frigates  at  Varna,  of  which  thei 

or  postal  intercourse  between  Servia  and  Bui-  were  now  three,  and  informed  the  regen 

garia.   The  agreement  contained  the  following  that  if  opposition  were  offered  the  town  won! 

stipulations :  (1)  The  Bregovo  question  to  be  be  bomb^ed.    On  the  26th  he  delivered  a 

referred  to  a  joint  Servo-Bulgarian  delimita-  ultimatum,  declaring  that  if  the  authors  of  ce: 

tion  commission ;  (2)  a  treaty  of  commerce  to  tain  outrages  on  Bussian  subjects  were  n< 

be  concluded  within  six  months;   ^8)  Servian  punished  he  would  leave  Sofia  and  break  o 

refugees  in  Bulgaria  to  be  removea  to  a  dis-  diplomatic  relations.    The  Bulgarian  ministe 

tance  of  sixty  kilometres  from  the  frontier;  (4)  Nachevich,  asked  the  names  of  the  offender 

the  Vakarel-Sofia-Zaribrod  line  of  railway  to  but  he  answered  he  was  not  a  detective, 

be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  On  Oct.  81  the  regency  yielded  to  the  Bui 

line  from  Nish  to  rirot  also,  if  practicable,  sian  menaces,  to  the  extent  of  releasing  all  tb 

Qen,  Eaulbars  informed  the  Servian  Govern-  officers  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot  to  al 

ment  that  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the  duct  the  prince.   Eaulbars  demanded  to  knoi 

regency  would  not  be  recognized  by  Bussia.  if  the  authors  of  a  recent  plot  against  the  n 

RuriaB  HeaiMS. — After  the  elections  diplo-  gency,  for  which  two  Bussians  and  ten  Mont< 

matio  negotiations  were  resumed.    The  Bus-  negrins,  with  their  Bulgarian  acoompltoes,  ha 

sian  agency  transmitted  a  note  from  Gkn.  been  arrested,  were  included  in  the  amnesty 

Eaulbars  protesting  against  the  complaint  of  It  was  the  officials  concerned  in  these  arrest 

the  interference  of  foreigners  in  the  elections,  whose  punishment  he  demanded, 

and  delivered  two  other  documents,  one  com-  The  conduct  of  Gen.  Eaulbars  and*  the  mill 

plaining  of  an  attack  on  the  Bussian  consulate,  tary  preparations  in  the  (Mmea  indicated  thu 

the  other  declaring  the  election  of  the  Great  the  Ozar,  who  was  known  to  have  taken  th 

Sobranje  UlegaL  management  of  the  Bulgarian  difficulty  entire 

Gen.  Eaulbars  returned  to  Sofia  on  Oct.  22.  ly  out  of  the  hands  of  M.  de  Giers  and  to  b 

He  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  conducting  it  directly  through  Baron  Eaulbai 

regents  that  the  powers  shomd  agree  on  a  can-  without  regard  to  diplomacy  or  public  law,  wa 

diaate  within  two  weeks  on  condition  that  the  determined  to  forcibly  intervene  in  Bulgarii 

meeting  of  the  Sobranje  should  be  postponed  The  German  Government  interfered  to  dissnad 

that  length  of  time.  Gadban  Pasha  on  the  22d  him  from  precipitate  action.    Their  repreaen 
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tatiooB  and  the  counsels  of  Russian  statesmen  revolt,  put  the  raiders  to  flight,  and  reinstated 

deterred  him  from  an  attempt  to  suh jugate  the  the  authorities.    A  simultaneous  plot  at  Philip- 

Bulgarians,  whose  ingratitudfe  so  incensed  him.  popolis  was  checked  before  the  occurrence  of 

After  Russia  had  sacrificed  many  thousands  of  anj  disturbance.     The  ringleader,  a  Russian 

her  soldiers,  had  spent  8.000  francs  for  every  named  Novitzki,  was  arrested  witn  damaging 

Bulgarian,  and  burdened  herself  with  a  vast  papers  in  his  possession,  implicating  Eovand- 

debt  to  liberate  them,  Alexander  could  not  see  ji^^*  ^^^  dragoman  of  the  Russian  consulate, 

how  they  could  weigh  their  prince,  or  their  and  Popoff,  who  was  formerly  in  the  employ 

Constitution,  or  their  independence,  against  his  of  Aleko  Pasba.    Risings  in  other  places  were 

wishes  and  the  demands  of  Russian  policy,  put  down  without  difficulty..     Nabokoft  was 

The  Porte  through  its  agent  at  Sofia  continuiu-  arrested  in  the  Altos  district,  while  collecting 

ly  urged  the  regency  to  submit  to  the  demands  a  force  to  lead  against  Philippopolis. 

of  Russia,  in  order  to  avert  the  occupation  of  The  dnat  Stbnutfei — ^The  National  Assemblv 

the  Roumellan  seaports.  It  had  been  appealed  was  opened  on  Oct  81.    Stambuloff  and  Col. 

to  for  suggestions  as  to  the  choice  of  a  prince,  Mutkuroff  were  present,  and  the  former  read 

but  reframed  from  indicating  a  candidate,  and  the  opening  speech,  which  concluded  with  the 

in  all  questions  showed  entire  compliance  with  words,  *^  Long  live  free  and  independent  Bul- 

Uie  wishes  of  the  Russian  Government  garia  t  '^    Karavelof^  whom  the  deputies  had 

Russia  received  a  distinct  warning  from  A  us-  threatened  to  remove  from  the  regency,  re- 
tria  at  the  opening  of  the  Delegations,  when  mained  in  Sofia,  and  was  in  confidentiid  corn- 
Count  Ealnoky  said  that  an  occupation  of  Bui-  munication  with  the  Russians.  Among  450 
garia  of  any  kind  would  be  a  grave  injury  to  deputies  there  were  78  Zankoffists.  In  spite 
the  vital  intereets  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  of  the  protests  of  the  Porte,  deputies  from 
which  did  not  wish  peace  at  any  price,  and  in  Eastern  Romnalia  sat  and  voted  in  the  Assem- 
the  event  of  a  confiict  would  not  stand  alone,  bly.  On  Nov.  10  Prince  Waldemar  of  Den- 
The  alliance  with  Germany,  he  explained,  did  mark  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  accla- 
not  bind  either  ^mpire  to  defend  the  separate  mation.  A  deputation  of  five  members  of  the 
interests  of  the  otner ;  yet  mutual  interests  Sobranje  startM  for  Cannes,  where  the  Danish 
constitute  the  base  of  the  alliance,  and  the  con-  prince  was,  to  formally  offer  him  the  crown, 
tinuanoe  of  each  country  as  a  strong  and  inde-  The  same  dav  Earaveloff,  after  having  protest- 
pendent  power  forms  for  both  an  important  ed  against  the  election  of  a  prince,  sent  his 
mterest  This  declaration  followed  Lord  Salis-  resignation  as  regent  Prince  Waldemar  an- 
bury's exposition  of  British  policy  at  the  Guild-  nounced  that  he  had  referred  the  question  as 
hall  banauet,  where  the  English  premier  said  to  his  acceptance  of  the  proffered  crown  to  the 
that  England  had  no  isolated  interests  in  main-  decision  of  his  father.  The  King  of  Denmark 
taining  the  freedom  of  Bulgaria,  yet  she  had  a  telegraphed  on  Nov.  18  that  he  could  not  allow 
corporate  interest,  and  would  join  the  other  bis  son  to  accept  the  election  to  the  throne. 
powers,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  the  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sobranje  held  after  receiv- 
powers  of  Europe,  if  an  occasion  should  arise  ing  this  message  the  regents  Stambuloff  and 
for  vindicating  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that  Mutkuroff  offered  their  resignations.  The 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  Austria  in  this  house  refbsed  to  receive  them,  but  accepted 
matter  would  have  enormous  weight  in  the  Earaveloff's  by  acclamation,  and  elected  Ziv- 
oounsels  of  the  British  Government  This  koff,  the  President  of  the  Sobranje,  in  his  stead, 
presage  of  a  military  and  financial  alliance  be-  E^araveloff,  who  had,  when  prime  minister,  en- 
tween  England  and  Austria- Hungary  was  ech-  joyed  unbounded  popularity  as  the  leader  of 
oed  by  Count  Kalnoky,  who  said,  **  England  the  movement  for  national  independence,  but 
will  be  on  our  side  if  it  should  become  neces-  who  deserted  the  cause  of  the  prince  imme- 
aary  to  defend  the  state  of  things  created  by  diately  after,  if  not  before,  the  latter's  abduc- 
the  Berlin  Treaty."  tion,  and  now  identified  himself  with  the  Rus- 

AUtmpM  fMOTfcIlM  at  Bngas.— The  Eastern  sian  party,  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  in  a 
Roumellan  port  of  Burgas  was  the  scene  of  an  resolution  of  the  Assembly.  After  appointing 
attempt  of  Russian  agents  to  raise  a  revolt  a  deputation  to  visit  the  different  European 
against  the  regency  on  Nov.  4.  Capt  Nabo-  courts,  the  Sobranje  adjourned. 
kofl^  a  Russian  officer  who  had  been  prominent  He  Risriaa  CMee  far  Friaee.— The  separation 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  prince,  placed  of  the  Sobranje,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Czar^s 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Russians  and  brother-in-law  to  accept  the  Bulgarian  throne, 
Montenegrins,  who  were  joined  by  Lieut,  brought  the  question  again  into  the  range  of 
Kiabeneff  and  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  gar-  diplomatic  action.  Germany  and  Austria  in- 
rison.  They  seized  the*  prefect,  mastered  the  vited  Russia  to  indicate  a  candidate  whom  she 
Bulgarian  aoldiery,  took  possession  of  the  pub-  would  favor  for  the  vacant  throne.  The  Rus- 
tic buildings,  and  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  sian  Government  proposed  Nicholas  Davidorich 
of  the  Czar.  Bulgarian  troops,  from  the  neigh-  Dadian,  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  a  descendant  of  a 
boring  towns  of  Aitos  and  Karnobad,  conduct-  distinguished  Caucasian  family,  a  Russian  sub- 
ed  by  Capt  Earavanoff,  the  commander  of  the  ject,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Count  Adlerberg, 
Burgas  garrison,  who  had  made  his  escape,  the  household  minister  and  intimate  of  the  late 
quickly  arrived  on  the  spot,  suppressed  the  Czar.    Germany  offered  no  opposition  to  this 
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choice,  but  objections  were  raised  by  England,  jestj-s  pleasure,  be  administered  hj  sacb 

and  in  Bnlgana  snoh  a  candidate  was  strongly  cers  as  the  Viceroy  and  GoTernor-Geo 

disapproved  by  the  popolar  party.  may  from  time  to  time  wpoint." 

Deportm  sf  lailbaiii^ — ^Notwithstanding  the  Tbebaw  Min,  the  last  King  of  Bormah, 

protests  of  the  Bnssian  agent,  the  state  of  siege  bom  in  1858,  and  succeeded  to  the  thros 

was  again  proclaimed  at  Sofia,  and,  after  the  October,  1878,  after  the  death  of  his  fat 

Bonrgas  affair,  at   Philippopolis   and   other  Mindoon  Min,  who  drove  his  brother,  Pi 

places.     On  Nov.  14,  Gen.  Kanlbars  declared  Min,  from  the  throne  in  1858.    Thebaw,  t 

the  trial  of  the  Bonrnis  conspirators  null  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  in 

void.    Gapt  Nabokoff,  the  officer  of  the  Bus-  vember,  1885,   was  assigned  a  residence 

sian  army  who,  in  the  Czar's  nniform,  led  the  India,  where  he  is  interned, 

attempted  insurrection,   was  tried  and  con-  QevenuMat — The  system  of  govemmen 

demned  to  death  by  court-martial,  and  then  Burmah  has  been  a  pure  despotism.    The  r 

handed  over  to  the  Busman  authorities.    An-  nues  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  n 

other  complaint  was  raised  about  a  Bnssian  arch.    The  ownership  of  all  the  land  was  ei 

ca/9€u$  that  had  threatened  a  constable  who  vested  in  the  crown,  or  had  been  bestowe< 

demanded  his  name  and  passport  with  a  pistol,  favorites  of  the  King.    There  was  a  P 

and  was  arrested,  but  given  up  to  the  Bnssian  Oouncil,  called  the  Byadeit,  consisting  of : 

consul  when  it  was  known  who  he  waa.    Gen.  Atwen-Woons,  who  advised  the  King  pri^ 

Kaulbars  again  threatened  to  leave  Bul^ria,  ly,  and  discussed  questions  before  they  \ 

with  A^  the  Bnssian  consular  officials,  if  the  presented  to  the  Hlootdaw,  orpublic  minii 

police  commissioner  of  Philippopolis  were  not  The  latter  consisted  of  four  Woon-Meng} 

dismissed  on  account  of  this  alleged  indignity,  who  held  their  deliberations  under  the  pi 

On  Nov.  19,  after  confiding  the  protection  of  dency  of  the  King  or  the  crown-prince 

Bussian  subjects  to  the  German  consul-general,  open  meetings  before  the  public    Four  as 

Kaulbars  left  Sofia  and  went  to  Oonstantinople.  ant  ministers,  with  a  multitude  of  secreti 

In  bis  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Government,  an-  and  subordinate  officials,  conducted  the 

nouneing  liis  departure,  he  said  that  the  Gov-  ministration  at  the  capital  under  the  ordei 

emment  had  rejected  Bussia's  counsels,  which  the  Hlootdaw,  which  possessed  supreme  j 

were  intended  to  extricate  Bulgaria  from  her  ciid,  as  well  as  executive  and  legislative,  fi 

difficulties,  and  had  continued  its  insolent  at-  tions.    The  kingdom  was  divided  into  p 

tacks  on  Bussian  subjects;  and  that,  as  Bulga-  inces,  ten  in  number,  over  each  of  wl 

ria  had  lost  confidence  in  Bussia,  nis  further  presided  an  Hkhay-in-Woon,  or  umbrella-b 

presence  was  useless.     The  departure  of  the  mg  chie£    Woondouks  administered  the 

Knssian  agent  was  not  intended  as  a  prelude  tricts  of  these  provinces,  Woons  the  subdi 

to  armed  intervention,  such  as  was  intended  ions  of  the  districts,  and  Myo-okes  the  to 

when  he  before  threatened  a  rupture,  but  was  ships.  These  officials  of  various  grades  exerc 

the  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  the  judicial  as  well  as  administrative  authority 

military  policy  in  the  face  of  the  firm  attitude  Area  and  PapilatiM* — ^The  area  of  IndepM 

of  Austria,  supported  by  Germany,  in  her  re-  ent  Burmah  has  been  estimated  at  190, 

sistance  to  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  and  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  4,0 

having  the  diplomatic  support  of  Italy  also,  000.    The  Burmese,  as  distinguished  from 

and  the  offer  of  a  British  alliance.  Karens,  Sachyens,  Shans,  and  Ohinese 

In  the  beginning  of  December  the  Porte  tiers,  are  supposed  to  number  not  over  1,0 

urged  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  accept  000  sonls.    They  are  a  mixed  race,  spr 

Prince  Nicholas  of  Mingrelia  as  the  only  means  from  Mongol  hunter  tribes  firom  the  no 

of  pacifying  Bulgaria,  admitting  that  the  re-  Chinese  colonists,  Pelugu  immigrants,  and 

gency  must  maintain  order,  but  advising  the  layans.     They  have  the  facial  type  of 

regency  to  close  the  door  to  eventualities  that  Ohinese,  and  in  other  physical  characteris 

might  arise  so  long  as  there  existed  an  oppos-  resemble  the  Malays.    They  are  an  act 

ing  element.     The  regency  replied  that  Bui-  lively  people,  fond  of  athletic  games,  bi 

garia  would  never  accept  the  Prince  of  Min-  and  energetic,  but  too  much  devoted  to  pi 

grelia,  but  that  a  new  Great  Sobraije  would  ure  for  continued  labor.    The  condition  of 

be  called  if  the  Porte  would  propose  a  suitable  poorer  classes  has  deteriorated  during  the  n 

candidate  for  the  throne.  of  Thebaw,  who,  however,  kept  opium  oul 

BimiiH^  a  country  in  Farther  India,  for-  the  country,  and  saved  his  people  from 

roerly  the  mdependent  kingdom  of  Ava,  as  it  vice  which  threatens  their  kindred  in  Bri 

was  officially  styled,  annexed  to  the  British  Burmah  with  total  ruin  and  extinction. 

Empire  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  by  the  following  proc-  women  mingle  freely  with  the  men,  and  e: 

lamation,  issued  by  Lord  Dufferin,  Viceroy  of  cise  an  influence  in  business  and  in  public  afi 

of  India :  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  stronger  sex. 

"  By  command  of  the  Queen  Empress,  it  is  Burmese  are  good-natured,  generous,  and  1 

hereby  notified  that  the  territories  formerly  pitable,  but  all  classes  show  a  singular  di 

governed  by  King  Thebaw  will  no  longer  be  gard  for  human  life  and  indifference  to  sc< 

under  his  rule,  but  have  become  part  of  her  of  cruelty  and  suff'ering.    Those  of  official 

M^esty's  dominions,  and  will,  during  her  Ma-  tion  develop  arrogance  of  character,  duplic 
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and  rapacitj.    The  magistrates  and  governors  that  they  most  come  under  British  mle  in  s 

often  condemn  persons  to  torture  or  death  with-  form.    When  they  learned,  however,  thai 

out  a  hearing,  and  have  been  such  merciless  ex-  prince  of  the  rojal  house  was  to  reign  in 

tortioners,  especially  in  recent  times,  that  the  place  of  Thebaw,  the  whole  population  ; 

people  are  reduced  to  wretched  jpoyerty,  and  against  the  inyaders. 

have  little  motive  for  industry.    The  people  of  Nataral  BeieirtiM. — Upper  Burmah  posse 

the  lower  ranks  are  remarkably  honest  and  an  exceedingly  fertile  soU,  capable  of  pro< 

truthful.    Owing  to  an  excellent  climate  the  ing  maize,  wheat,  millet,  rice  m  the  lower 

Burmese  are  robust,  and  attain  the  normal  ley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  potatoes,  cotton  ii 

length  of  life.   The  deaths  ofchildren  under  five  parts  of  the  country,  and  luxuriantly  on 

years  of  age  form  a  much  smaller  proportion  ary  lands  of  the  upper  provinces,  toba 

of  the  total  number  of  deaths  than  in  Europe,  mustard,  indigo,  and  in  the  north  tea,  whic 

being  less  than  28  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  at  indigenous.    Fruits  are  abundant ;  sogarn 

all  ages.    Polygamy  has  been  abolished  during  is  grown  easily,  but  palm-sugar  is  Sie  < 

the  reign  of  Thebaw,  though  still  existing  in  a  kind  made  in  the  country,  the  cane  being  i 

disguised  form.    Slavery  is  also  .legally  pro-  only  for  munching.    Oums  and  oils  are  f€ 

hibited,  yet  not  suppressed.    The  people  are  in  the  forests,  and  caoutchouc-trees  are  nui 

divided  into  seven  classes,  viz.,  the  prmces  and  ous  in  the  districts  of  Bhamo  and  Mogoi 

princesses  of  the  royal  house ;  the  official  class ;  The  most  important  article  of  export  is  t 

the  land-owners ;  the  phoongyes,  or  Buddhist  wood,  which  predominates  in  the  moun 

priests;    the  farmers;    the  coolies;    and  the  forests.    The  country  is  remarkably  ricl 
outcasts.    Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  all,  ex-  -  minerals.    Besides  rich  rubies  and  sappb 

cept  the  savage  Shans,  who  are  spirit-wor-  mines  of  which  have  long  been  worked,  jac 

shipers.     The  Karens  have  a  legena  of  hav-  fine  quality  is  exported.    There  are  also  q 

ing  deserted  their  god  and  lost  their  birthright,  ries  of  serpentine.    About  60  miles  from 

and  believe  in  a  prophecy  that  through  wLite  frontier  of  British  Burmah,  on  the  left  I 

strangers  from  the  West  they  will  recover  their  of  the  Irrawaddy,  is  an  oil-field,  coverinj 

religion,  their  national  unity,  and  the  high  square  miles,  in  which  about  800  petrok 

state  of  civilization  they  enjoyed  before  they  wells  are  in  operation,  varying  in  depth  i 

were  driven  to  wander  from  their  original  200  to  800  feet.   There  are  silver-mines  woi 

country  over  wide  deserts.    This  accounts  for  by  Chinese,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  sand 

the  extraordinary  success  that  American  Bap-  the  streams  in  the  upper  country.    Lead, 

tist  and  European  Roman  Catholic  mission-  antimony,  copper^  bismuth,  niter,  amber, 

aries  have  met  with  amon(|^  them.  and  marble  exist  m  the  mountainous  dlstT 

The  Burmese  regard  their  king  with  a  pecul-  most  abundantly  in  the  Shan  states.    T 

iar  religious  devotion.    They  can  conceive  of  are  deposits  of  magnetic  iron-ore  on  the  i 

no  social  system  according  to  their  religion  Nga,  a  navigable  river  flowing  into  the  ] 

without  a  king,  who  has  passed  through  stages  waddy  near  Mandalay.    Large  deposits  of 

of  existence  raising  him  to  a  vastly  higher  are  found,  and  have  been  worked  to  a  s 

plane  of  being  than  their  own.    This  feeling  is  extent. 

not  directed  toward  the  person  of  the  King,  nor  CeiuMm. — ^Formerly  there  was  a  consi^ 

even  to  the  dynasty.   The  English  in  abol&hing  ble  transit  trade  with  China,  but  it  has  fj 

the  Burmese  king  offended  the  people  of  Brit-  off.    The  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  ' 

ish  Burmah  scarcely  less  than  those  of  the  Lower  Burmah,  Bengal,  the  Asiatic  Arch 

kingdom,  and  provoked  risings  even  in  their  ago,  and  European  countries.    It  all  p] 

own  provinces,  where  civil  order  had  long  pre-  through  Lower  jBurmah.    The  imports  co 

vailed.     The  extravagant  titles  given  to  the  of  rice,  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  silks, 

Burmese  King  indicates  the  reverence  in  which  metals,  pickled  and  dried  flsh,  and  Euro] 

his  office  is  held.    He  is  styled  king  of  sea  and  manufactures.    The  imports  from  British  . 

land;  lord  of  the  rising  sun,  who  rules  over  mah  were  valued  at  14,858,860 rupees  in  li 

Sunnaparan,  Zampodepa,  and  all  the  umbrella-  16,810,790  rupees  in  1888;  and  18,261, 14( 

bearing  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  countries;  master  pees  in  1884.    The  exports,  not  including  t 

of  the  celestial  royal  elephant ;  lord  of  many  wood,  were  valued  at  18,088,760  rupee 

white  elephants;  lord  of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  1882;  16,706,820  rupees  in  1888 ;  and  17,( 

and  amber;  the  supporter  of  religion;  the  sun-  480  rupees  in  1884.    They  consist  chiefl 

descended  monarch ;  light  of  the  world ;  star  petroleum,  niter,  lacquer- ware,  hides,   ci 

of  the  earth ;  sovereign  of  the  power  of  life  sesamum-seed  and  oil,  cotton,  raw  sugar,  gi 

and  death;  arbiter  of  existence,  and  great  chief  jade,  and  tamarinds, 

of  righteousness ;  lord  of  the  golden  palace ;  Tbe   BeTeaMt—The   receipts   of  the    r 

king  of  kings,  and  possessor  of  boundless  do-  treasury  in  the  reign  of  Thebaw  were 

minions,  and  of  supreme  wisdom.    The  people  mated   at  from  85  to  105   lacs  of    ru] 

in  the  populous  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  who  There  were  a  house-tax,  a  poU-tax,  and  t 

were  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  strangers,  on    agriculture,    fruit-trees,  sugar-palms, 

viewed  the  invasion  of  the  British  with  apathy,  bacco-land,    teak- forests,    salt,    fisheries, 

and  were  not  displeased  that  their  oppressive  The  British  authorities  on  assuming  the 

rulers  should  be  overturned,  though  they  knew  ministration,  proposed  to  abolish  the  cusi 
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dnties,    yielding  16  laoa,  the  trandt  dnee,  shut  off  the  kingdom  entirely  from  the  sea. 
•moonting  to  9  lace,  and  the  monopolies  pro-  After  their  former  defeat  the  Burmans  bad 
dndng  6  laoa,  whieh  latter   loss  wonld  be  transferred  their  capital  from  Ava  to  Amara- 
made  good  by  the  imposition  of  stamp  duties,  para.    Now  a  new  royal  dty  was  erected  near 
The   expenses   of  the   military    expedition,  Ava,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  in  order 
amounting  to  40  lacs,  were  made  a  charge  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  English  gunboats, 
upon  the  Indian  revenue,  after  considerable  Pagan  was  deposed  because  he  would  not  make 
discnsdion  in  the  British  Parliament.    The  In-  peace  with  the  English,  the  popular  War  Prince 
diana  themMlres   unanimously   opposed   the  passed  over,  and  Mindoon  made  kinff.     The 
conquest,  and  afterward  the  annexation  of  In-  Indian  Grovemment  has  since  then  endeavored 
dependent  Burmah,  and  protested  against  be-  in  vain  to  induce  the  Kinff  of  Ava  to  abolish 
ing  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war.    The  the  royal  monopolies  that  hamper  trade,  to  ac- 
mUitary  expenses  of  1886  swelled  the  amount  cept  the  frontier  claimed  by  the  British,  and  to 
to  many  times  t^e  cost  of  the  expedition.    The  receive  the  British  resident  as  an  equal,  and 
administration  endeavored  to  keep  the  expend!-  not  compel  him,  like  all  other  persons,  to  re- 
tures  within  the  limit  of  the  revenue  from  the  move  his  shoes  and  assume  a  crouching  atti- 
conquered  country,  but,  when  obliged  to  aban-  tude  in  the  royal  presence.    In  1867  the  entire 
don  a  blundering  policy  of  false  economy,  course  of  the  Irrawaddy  was  opened  to  naviga- 
changed  the  basis  of  calculation,  and  promised  tion;  but  fearing  that  the  people  in  the  north- 
that  the  expenditure  would  not  exceed  the  ern  province  would  emigrate  into  British  Bur- 
revenuo  of  the  newly  annexed  province  and  mah  in  masses,  as  had  the  inhabitants  of  the 
the  surplus  revenue  of  British  Burmah.  southern  districts,  the  King  forced  the  Chinese 
■Miry* — ^The  Burman  state  owed  its  rise  and  merchants  to  transport  their  goods  over  the 
growtii  to  the  boundary  disputes  between  its  difficult  southern  route,  through  Theini  and 
powerful  neighbors,  China,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  Thebaw^  to  Mandalay,  instead  of  holding  mar- 
aud, when  threatened  by  either  of  them,  re-  ket,  at  Bhamo^  as  formerly.    In  1875  he  gave 
ceived  assistance  from  the  others.    After  Pegu  up  his  pretensions  over  the  southern  Karens, 
had  conquered  Burmah,  in  1758,  a  partisan  but  took  no  part  in  the  demarkation  of  the 
leader  named  Alaungpra,  the  founder  of  the  boundary,  which  was  carried  out  the  following 
present  dynasty,  recovered  the  national  inde-  year  by  the  Indian  authorities  alone.     The 
pendence,  with  English  assistance,  and  subju-  closing  of  the  Bhamo  route  interfered  with  the 
gated  Pegu.    After  the  conquest  of  Assam,  English  export  trade  with  Yunnan.    The  diffi- 
Aracan,  and  Manipoor  the  Burmans  imagined  eulty  with  China,  after  the  murder  of  Margary 
themselves  invincible,  and  attacked  the  terri-  on  the  frontier  of  Yunnan,  and  the  quarrels 
tory  of  the  East  India  Company.    OnMardi  5,  with  the  Burman  (3k>vemment,  and  disturbed 
18^  the  British  dedarea  war,  and  in  the  state  of  the  country  almost  put  an  entire  stop 
following  May  landed  6,000  men,  under  Sir  to  this  profitable  trade  for  some  years,  but  re- 
ArohibaM  Campbell,  in  Pegu,  and  occupied  cently  it  has  been  resumed  by  the  bhamo  route. 
Rangoon.    The  English  troops  suffered  from  The  English  expected  to  force  their  views  on 
various  epidemics,  losing  72  per  cent,  of  their  the  shoe  question  upon  Thebaw  when  he  came 
numbers,  and  were  valiantly  opposed  by  sev-  to  the  throne,  and  accordingly  the  resident  re- 
eral  Burman  armies,  but  after  two  years  they  ceived  instructions  in  1879  not  to  appear  at 
overcame  all  resistance,  and  were  marching  court  unless  allowed  to  wear  his  shoes   and 
upon  Ava,  the  capital,   when  the  King  made  stand  erect.     The  Burmese  Government  re- 
terms  of  peace,  giving  up  the  provinces  of  torted  by  forbidding  Europeans  to  enter  the 
Aracan,  Tenasserin,  and  Assam,  and  paying  an  palace  buildings.     Many   Europeans,    among 
indemnity  of  five  cropes  of  rupees.    He  also  them  the  Engush  resident,  were  subjected  to 
agreed  to  receive  an  English  resident  in  Ava.  insults  in  the  streets.    In  September,  1870,  Mr. 
Such  is  their  superstitious  belief  in  the  might  of  Sladen,  the  British  representative,  was  recalled, 
the  King,  that  the  Burmans  to  this  day  believe  the  Italian  consul  undertaking  to  care  for  the 
in  the  truth  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  interests  of  British  subjects ;    and  since  then 
King,  which  said  that  because  the  strangers  were  there  has  been  no  British  representative  at  the 
exhausted  and  perishing,  he  let  them  remain  in  court  of  Ava.    Thebaw  and  his  ministers,  al- 
the  country,  and  gave  them  money  to  pay  their  though  firm  on  the  shoe  question,  because  it 
expenses.     In  1852,  provoked  by  the  arrogance  would  have  offended  the  moral  and  religious 
of  Pagan  Min,  then  King  of  Ava,  the  British  sensibilities  of  the  people  to  have  the  sun-de- 
again  declared  war  against  Burmah,  and  se«  scended  monarch  approached  like  an  ordinary 
cured  the  Siamese  as  allies.    Even  after  the  mortal,  were  very  desirous  not  to  offend  the 
British  troops  had  overrun  the  whole  country,  British,  and  in  order  to  restore  friendly  rela- 
and  captured  the  capital,  the  King  would  not  tions  and  explain  the  situation  sent  an  embassy 
sign  a  peace,  but  only  declared  through  an  en-  to  the  Viceroy.    Their  envoys,  however,  were 
voy  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  English  in  refused  an  audience  at  Calcutta, 
the  province  of  Pegu,  which  Lord  Ddhousie  The  Beyal  FaHlly.— It  has  been  the  custom 
had  annexed  by  proclamation,  if  they  would  among  the  princes  of  the  Alaungpra  dynasty 
cease  hostilities.   This  third  province  in  Lower  to  have  many  wives  and  concubines.   The  heir- 
Bnrmah  united  those  previously  acquired,  and  apparent  marries  for  his  principal  wife  the 
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Erinoess  of  highest  rank,  who  is  nsnally  one  of  of  his  French  edncation.    They  therefor 

is  half-sisters.    The  kings  have  always  had  cided  on  annexation  instead  of  a  protectc 
large  families.    Mindoon  had  as  manv  as  110       Kchtlan  wttk  IhuMS. — After  Lord  Dalk 

chudren,  of  whom  72  were  alive  at  the  time  annexed  PegUf  and  shnt  off  iDdependent 

of  his  death,  while  of  his  63  recognized  queens  mah  from  the  seaboard,  he  declared  th 

87  sorvived  him.    When  he  was  placed  on  the  held  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  of  A 

throne  by  the  peace  party,  the  War  Prince,  the  hollow  of  his  hand.    The  Burmese  s 

who  was  the  rightfol  heir,  retained  the  title  of  men  have  since  that  period  shown  mach  shi 

crown-prince,  with  the  nnderstandins;  that  he  ness  and  tact  in  their  endeavors  to  prevei 

or  his  issae  should  sncceed  to  the  throne,  to  inevitable  absorption  of  their  country  by  < 

the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Mindoon.    To  Britain.    While  guarding  against  the  diplo; 

overturn  this  arrangement,  Mingoon  and  Min-  efforts  of  the  English  to  establish  a  protect 

goon  Deing,  the  eldest  sons  of  Mindoon,  origi-  by  insidious  encroachments  on  their  inde; 

nated  a  rebellion  in  1866,  in  which  the  War  ence,  they  have  sought  in  recent  years  tc 

Prince  was  slain,  and  the  king  had  a  narrow  an  international  footing  by  entering  into 

escape.    The  princes  were  finally  routed  by  tions  with  other  European  countries.    '. 

the  royal  forces,  and  escaped  to  India,  where  eftbrta  were  begun  In  the  reign  of  Min< 

they  were  detained  as  political  prisoners!    Min-  In  1872  an  embassy  visited  the  courts  of  \ 

goon^sbrotherdiedthere,  and  he  himself  finally  France,  and  England.    In  1874  a  second 

escaped  to  Pondicherry,  where  he  has  since  sion  was  sent  to  the  same  capitals,  and  in 

been  a  pensioner  on  the  French  Government,  another,  which  also  visited  Madrid.    Be 

and  has  acquired  European  habits,  knowledge,  the  English  commercial  treaty,  dating 

and  modes  of  thought,  and  a  high  respect  for  1862,  treaties  were  concluded  with  Fr 

French  civilization.    Tbebaw,  who  was  Min-  Italy,  Spain,  and  Persia.    In  May,  1882,  a 

doon*s  son  by  an  inferior  queen,  a  8han  prin-  man  envoy  was  sent  to  Simla  with  an  of 

cess,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  palace  in-  receive  a  British  resident,  with  his  guard, 

trigue,  concocted  by  the  principal  queen  and  vided  the  Indian  Government  would  aba 

Tinedah  Mengyee,  then  captain  of  the  palace  its  demands  on  the  shoe  question  and  tli 

guard,    fie  was  to  have  married  both  aaugh-  the  trading  monopolies.    In  October,   : 

ters  of  the  firvt  queen,  but  the  elder  one  fled  there  was  a  mutiny  in  a  Burman  jail,  in 

to  a  monastery.    The  younger  princess,  Soo-  sequence  of  which  800  prisoners  were  k 

payalat,  was  for  a  time  his  only  queen,  a  cir-  among  them  some  British  subjects.    This  < 

onmstance  that  excited  the  contempt  of  the  was  the  occasion  of  a  clamorous  agitati< 

Burmese,  who  saw  that  the  young  King  was  favor  of  annexation  among  Rangoon  mere] 

governed  by  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  and  and  Anglo-Indians  of  all  classes,  such  as 

would  have  preferred  to  be  ruled  by  a  more  constantly  revived  so  often  as  any  act  was 

energetic  prince,  and  by  one  who  followed  the  mitted  by  the  Burman  Government  or  p 

polygamous  customs  of  his  ancestors.    Though  that  could  be  construed  as  an  intemat 

ne  took  a  second  queen  subsequently,  in  order  grievance.    In  order  to  escape  English  c 

to  please  his  subjects,  Soopayalat  retained  her  nation  the  Burmese  Government  threw  o 

dominion  over  him.    On  the  accession  of  a  new  cles  in  the  way  of  English  trade,  though 

King  the  members  of  a  rival  faction  in  the  royal  tributiog  thereby  to  the  impoverishment  < 

family  are  sometimes  murdered  or  thrown  into  own  people,  but  favored  Italian,  French, 

prison,  and  such  massacres  are  approved  of  by  other  foreign  traders  in  everv  way.    The  Ai 

the  people,  because  they  thus  escape  the  evils  Indian  merchants  and  En^ish  manufactu 

of  palace  revolutions  and  dynastic  wars.    When  who  suffered  from  this  policy,  urged  tha 

Thebaw  ascended  the  throne,  a  massscre  took  fact  that  the  kingdom  was  misgoverned 

place,  the  victims  of  which  are  said  to  have  disturbed  by  rebellions,  and  that  Thebaw 

numbered   72  princes  and  princesses  of  all  as  they  pictured  him,  a  cruel  monster,  add* 

^es.    Among  those  who  escaped  was  Kyung  to  gin,  given  to  horrible  orgies,  and  prol 

Yang,  who,  like  the  Mingoon  prince,  came  be-  insane,  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  conqu< 

fore  Thebaw  in  the  order  of  succession.    He  the  country.    The  British  Government 

took  refuge  in  Calcutta,  and,  soon  after  the  the  way  open  for  intervention  at  any  time 

rupture  between  the  Indian  Government  and  was  not  disposed  to  act  while  it  had  the  E 

the  Court  of  Ava,  he  appeared  on  the  British  tian  and  Afghan  difficulties  on  its  hands, 

frontier  of  Burmah,  raised  a  rebel  army,  and  Dufferin,  in  a  dispatch  dated  March  24, 1 

for  two  months  was  successful  against  the  forces  said  that  **  hitherto  our  treaties  have  beei 

of  Thebaw,  but  toward  the  end  of  June,  1880,  the  whole  respected,  our  commerce  has 

was  thoroughly  beaten.    He  returned  to  Cal-  ceived  protection,  and  our  officers  have 

cutta,  and  was  detained  thereafter  as  a  prisoner  ceeded  in  maintaining  friendly  relations 

of  state.    His  death,  about  the  time  of  the  the  officials  on  the  Burmese  frontier  distri 

Burman  expedition,  left  no  candidate  for  the  But  he  added  that  a  change  in  the  situi 

throne  of  Thebaw  sufficiently  near  to  the  di-  was  being  effected  by  the  efforts  of  Fram 

rect  line  of  succession  to  be  generally  accepta-  secure  a  footing  at  Mandalay,  that  would 

ble  to  the  Burmans,  except  the  Mingoon  prince,  her  powers  of  interference  with  British  < 

whom  the  British  would  not  trust  on  account  merce,  and  lead  to  political  complications. 
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Haas,  the  French  consul  at  Mandalay,  with  the  case  had  heen  judicially  investigated,  and 

political  as  well  as  commercial  objects  in  viev,  that  the  Government  would  not  interfere  with 

was  at  this  time  endeavoring  to  secure  com-  the  execution  of  the  law. 

mercial  privileges  for  French  speculators,  and  He  British  VltlBatai. — On  October  22,  E.  8. 

did  not  scruple  to  hold  out  promises  of  French  Symes,  the  Ohief  Oommissioner's  secretary,  dis- 

support  to  the  Burmese  ministers.    Tangyet  patched  a  letter  to  the  Burmese  Minister  of 

Woon  was  sent  by  the  Burmese  Government  Foreign  Affairs,  refusing  to  accept  the  reply 

on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Europe.    He  con-  to  the  note  of  August  28,  and  making  the  fol- 

cluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Germany,  and  lowing  demands:  1,  that  an  envoy  from  the 

a  supplementary  treaty  embodying  the  same  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  shidl  be  snita- 

provisions  with  France.    It  gave  the  rights  bly  received  at  Mandalay,  and  that  the  nres- 

of  free  navigation  and  circulation,  of  trading  ent  dispute  between  your  Government  ana  the 

wholesale  or  retail,  of  immunity  from  specitS  Bombay-Burmah  Trading  Corporation  shall  be 

taxation,  of  buying,  possessing,  and   selling  settled  with  his  concurrence*;  2,  that  all  action 

land  ana  houses,  and  of  directly  dealing  with  against  the  Bombay-Burmah  Trading  Gorpora- 

the  natives  without  the  intermediation  of  the  tion  shall  be  suspended  until  the  envoy  ar- 

royal  brokers,  who  have  been  the  standing  rives ;  8,  that  for  the  future  a  diplomatic  agent 

grievance  of  foreign  trade  in  Bunnah.    Tangyet  from  the  Viceroy  shall  reside  at  Mandalay, 

warned  his  Government  against  relying  on  who  shall  receive  becoming  treatment  at  the 

France  for  political  support.    But  Tinedah  and  hands  of  your  Government,  and  shall  be  sup- 

the  others  who  possessed  the  King^s  ear  con-  plied  by  the  British  Government  with  a  Bnt- 

cealed  the  dispatches.    Tinedah  was  virtually  ish  guard  of  honor  and  a  steamer.    The  envoy 

prime  minister,  though  Kin  woon,  an  old  Ming-  and  the  permanent  resident  were  to  have  free 

yee,  once  an  ambassador  to  Europe,  and  an  access  to  the  King,  and  should  not  be  required 

advocate  of  peace  and  moderation,  was  his  to  submit  to  the  obnoxious  ceremonies  of  the 

superior  in  rank.    Consul  Haas  negotiated  a  court    The  letter  also  contained  the  demand 

convention  with  the  Burman  Government,  giv-  that  the  external  relations  of  Burmah  should 

ms  French  companies  the  privilege  of  estab-  be  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of 

lishing  a  state  bank,  a  monopoly  of  railroad  India,  and  required  the  Burman  Government 

construction,  a  lease  of  the  forests,  and  the  col-  to  grant  facilities  for  opening  up  railway  oom- 

lection  of  navigation  dues  on  the  Irrawaddy.  munications  with  China  by  way  of  Bhamo. 

This  convention  was  reported  to  have  been  Warlike  measures  were  threatened  in  case  the 

secretly  accepted  by  the  French  Government,  Burmese  Government  did  not  reply  by  the 

but  M.  de  Freycinet,  when  interrogated  in  Sep-  10th  of  November  with  the  unoonaitional  ac- 

tember,  1886,  informed  Lord  Lyons  that  France  ceptance  of  the  first  three  requirements,  and  a 

sought  no  exclusive  commercial  privileges  in  general  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the  In^ 

Bormah.    The  extravagant  tastes  of  the  Queen  aian  Government  on  the  other  two  subjects, 

were  said  to  be  the  reason  for  bestowing  valu-  Kin  woon  and  the  Queen^s  mother  counseled 

able  concessions  for  an  insufficient  considera-  the  King  to  accept  the  English  demands ;  but 

tion.    Her  demands  for  money  are  supposed  the  war  party  prevailed.     The  reply  to  the 

to  have  led  the  Government  to  bring  a  charge  British  ultimatum  was  dictated  by  Tinedah, 

against  the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading  Com-  Athlaym  Woon,  and  Kyung  Mnng  Woon,  the 

pany,  which  had  the  monopoly  of  the  teak-  representatives  of  the  Old  Burmese  party,  and 

forests.    The  company  was  accused  of  remov-  was  pronounced  unsatisfactory  and  hostile  by 

ing  56,177  logs  without  paying  the  royalty,  the  British  authorities.    The  British  resident, 

The  Burmese  court  that  tried  the  case  was  the  it  was  pointed  out,  had  left  Mandalay  of  his 

inootdaw,  which  decreed  a  fine  of  nearly  $1,-  own  accord,  and  the  Indian  Government  had 

250,000  against  the  company.    It  was  rumored  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  to  the  regret  of 

that  M.  ifaashad  promised  to  find  French  con-  the  King,  who  would  welcome  the  return  of 

tractors  for  the  forest  leases,  if  the  franchises  of  an  English  representative ;   yet  no  reference 

the  Britbh  company  should  be  annulled.    Lord  was  made  to  the  shoe  question.    The  Bombay 

Dufferin,  in  his  report  of  March  24,  intimated  company  was  told  to  present  an  appeal  to  the 

that  the  Indian  Government  would  soon  be  King,  and  its  case  would  be  investigated.   With 

compelled  to  demand  the  admission  of  a  British  regard  to  the  British  demand  to  control  the 

resiaent  with  an  escort  at  Mandalay.    He  now  foreign  relations,  the  King  replied  that  he  must 

embraced  the  quarrel  of  the  Trading  Company,  first  consult  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

and  supported  the  demand  to  have  the  dispute  Gen.  Prendergast  was  prepared  to  move  a 

referred  to  arbitration.    In  a  letter  to  the  Bur-  hostile  force  up  the  Irrawaddy  if,  as  was  ex- 

meee  ministry,  dated  Aug.  28, 1885,  and  signed  pected,  the   ultimatum    should    be  rejected, 

by  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  ot  while  Col.  Sladen,  who  had  been  the  last 

British  Burmah,  the  Burmese  Grovemment  was  British  resident  in  Mandalay,  was  ready  to 

asked  to  suspend  the  judgment  against  the  proceed  as  special  envoy  to  the  court  of  Ava 

trading  corporation,  to  submit  the  matters  in  in  the  contrary  event, 

dispute  to  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Vice-  The  Mtish  Cmqicst — An   army  of  18,000 

roy,  and  to  promise  to  abide  by  the  arbitrator's  men,  including  camp-followers,  was  collected 

decision.    The  Burmese  ministry  replied  that  at  Thayetmyo,  the  last  British  station  on  the 
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Irrawaddy,  before  the  expiration  of  the  nlti-  his  dominions,  he  wonld  march  against 

matnm.    A  flotilla  of  steamers  and  floating  In  person,  exterminate  them,  and  captun 

batteries  was  organized  bj  Mr.  Bernard,  the  country.     Still,  the  Burmese  Governme 

Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Bormah.    Gen.  not  expect  that  the  British  would  resort 

Prendergast^s  force  consisted  of  six  British  and  invasion,  notwithstanding  their  warlike 

eleven  native  infantry  battalions,  about  14,000  rations.    A  steamer  that  had  been  detail 

bayonets,  one  native  mountain  battery,  and  the  authorities  at  Mandalay  was  sent  doi 

four  garrison  batteries  of  royal  artillery,  of  river  with  a  letter  to. the  Chief  Commisi 

which  one  was  an  elephant  battery.    The  '*  Ir-  urging  that  the  steamers  of  the  Irrawa^ 

rawaddy,"  a  light-draught  steamer,  was  heav-  tilla  Company  should  resume  their  voya 

ily  armed  with  two  25-pounder  rifled  breech-  their  absence  caused  distress  in  Mandala> 

loaders,  two  Nordenfeldts,  two  madiine^ns,  English  expedition,  the  second  day  after 

and  torpedoes.    A  steam-launch,  the  "  ^Lath-  ing,  met  this  steamer,  which  had  run  th< 

leen,''  had  been  armed  and  protected  with  let  of  the  Burmese  river-batteries, 

f-inch  plates.    The  **  Thambya-dine,"  a  small  On  crossing  the  frontier,  Gen.  Prenc 

steamer,  was  arranged  for  carrying  the  general  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  in 

and  his  staff.    Four  large  barges  had  been  fit-  quence  of  the  violation  of  treaties,  acts 

ted  up  as  floating  batteries,  each  with  two  gression  on  the  frontier,  outrages  on  ] 

howitzers  throwing  60-pound  shells.    Another  subjects,  iigustice  to  British  trade,  and 

barge  carried  a  broadside-battery  of  six  how-  eign  policy  opposed  to  British  interests, 

itzers,  and,  in  her  bow,  two  40-pounders.    Six  nating  in  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  r 

iron  steamers  of  the  Irrawaddy  Navigation  amount  on  a  British  trading  company,  fo 

Company  were  engaged  as  transports,  and  the  by  an  evasive  answer  to  the  British  ultin 

fiat-boats  which,  in  ordinary  times,  are  towed  the  Government  of  India  had  decided  t 

np  and  down  the  river  freighted  with  mer-  an  armed  force  against  Mandalay,  and 

chandise,  were  prepared  for  the  transportation  pose  King  Thebaw.  He  promised  that  t! 

of  troops,  with  compressed  cotton- bides  at  the  vate  rights,  religions,  and  national  cust 

sides  as  a  protection  against  rifle-balls.    The  the  people,  would  be  respected,  and  t\\ 

steamers  were  also  crowded  with  soldiers.    A  services  of  any  who  showed  zeal  in  as 

naval  brigade,  five  hundred  strong,  acoompa-  the  British,  would  be  recognized, 

nied  the  expedition.  The  expedition  started  from  Tbayetm: 

llbe  Burmese  Government  had  garrisoned  Nov.  16,  1885.    The  same  day  the  Bi 

the  forts  near  the  frontier  with  about  2,000  steamer  ^'  Irrawaddy ''  was  captured  frc 

men.    Italian  engineers,  who  had  been  some  der  the  guns  of  a  newly  erected  shore-b 

time  in  the  Eing^s  employ,  had  constructed  which  was  silenced  by  tl^e  guns  of  the  1 

a  strong  masonry  fortress,  called  the  Euligon  gunboat  *^  Irrawaddy  "  and  an  armed  1 

fort,  ooposite  the  town  of  Minhla.    It  com-  The  Burmese  vessel  was  engaged  in  ] 

mandea  the  river  for  about  two  miles,  and  obstructions  in  the  river,  and  had  on 

mounted  ten  guns,  none  of  them  of  heavy  call-  the  Italian  en^neers  Molinari  and  Ca 

ber.    The  fort  within  the  town  of  Minhla,  who  swam  ashore  with  the  crew.    Tfa 

which  had  been  much  damaged  by  floods,  was  tery  at  this  place,  which  is  called  Inla 

repaired  for  the  emergency  as  well  as  it  could  reached  by  the  expedition  on  the  mori 

be.     Besides  these  fortifications,  which  were  Nov.  16.    A  force  was  landed  below  wi 

sixty  miles  from  the  frontier,  there  were  none  intention  of  capturing  the  Burmese  tro 

of  consequence  on  the  river  excepting  the  a  rear  attack,  but,  before  the  column  cai 

Singon  or  Ava   group,  consisting  of   three  shells  from  the  '*  Irrawaddy  "that  we 

masonry  forts,  a  short  distance  below  Manda-  well  aimed  had  put  them  to  flight.    A 

lay.     The  Singon  or  Ava  fort  was  to  the  west  stockade  at  Sinbungway,  on  the  opposite 

of  Ava.    On  the  opposite  bank  was  the  8a-  was  deserted  at  the  approach  of  a  detac 

gjoing  fort ;  and  above  Ava^  commanding  the  of  infantry  and  artillery, 

river  for  two  miles,  the  Thalayidan  fort.  On  nearing  the  Minhla  forts  on  the  m 

The  Italian  engineers  attempted,  with  much  of  the  17th,  Gen.  Prendergast  landed  ' 

skill,  to  sink  stone-laden  barges  with  pointed  lar^e  body  of  troops  to  take  the  forn 

posts  in  their  bottoms  and  other  obstructions  Euligon  fort  in  reverse.    The  ramparts 

m  the  Irrawaddy ;  but,  owing  to  the  shortness  crowded  with  soldiers.    The  gunboats  < 

of  time  for  preparation  and  to  the  great  swift*  a  heavy  flre,  but  only  one  gun  reap 

ness  and  depth  of  the  current,  it  was  impos-  Many  shelb  burst  over  the  fort,  and  si 

sible  to  effectually  block  navigation.    River-  garrison    remained;  yet,    when   the    " 

torpedoes,  bombs,  and  fulminate  of  mercury  troops  entered  at  the  northern  gate, 

were  manufactured  by  Italian  workmen,  under  was  not  even  barred,  they  marched  out 

the  direction  of  an  engineer  named  Molinari.  opposite  portal  in  regular  order.    The 

King  Thebaw  issued  a  bombaf»tio  prodama-  that  landed  to  attack  Minhla  was  coi 

tion  declaring  that  if  the  English  barbarians,  exclusively  of  sepoys.    As  Euligon  offe 

who  were  making  war  with  the  object  of  de-  resistance,  none  was  expected  from  the  i 

stroying  the  Buddhist  religion  and  lowering  fort  on  the  western  bank.    But  the  Bi 

the  national  honor,  should  attack  any  part  of  were  there  strongly  stockaded,  and  sho^ 
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thej  have  in  former  wars,  that  thej  can  defend  fired  by  a  mine  concealed  in  her,  and  blew 
their  national  style  of  fortifications,  which  they  up  wim  a  load  explosion,  severely  shaking 
are  able  to  construct  with  the  utmost  facility  the  **  Kathleen,"  but  doing  no  other  injury. 
and  rapidi^,  with  great  obstinacy,  so  long  as  The  battle  took  place  on  tlie  17th.  The  exv 
their  flank  is  not  turned.  The  Indian  troops  pedition  remained  at  Minhla  two  days,  durinff 
had  to  carry  three  stockades  before  reaching  which  the  floating  batteries,  with  the  naviu 
the  Minhla  fort,  against  which  the  steamers  brigade  and  steamers  with  troops  that  had 
directed  their  fire.  They  had  no  artillery,  been  delayed,  came  up.  A  strong  garrison 
while  the  Burmese  had  seven  light  gnns  was  left  at  Minhla.  The  two  Italian  officers 
moonted  on  their  stockades,  the  heaviest  of  in  the  Burmese  service  came  and  surrendered 
them,  as  in  the  other  forts,  nine-pounders,  themselves.  When  the  flotilla  started  there 
bat  worked  by  men  having  some  knowledge  were  twenty-one  large  steamers, 
of  gnnnery,  which  was  unusual  among  the  The  ascent  of  the  river  was  slow  and  diffi- 
Barmese.  The  Madras  infantry  advanced  cult.  On  the  19th,  Magwe,  a  town  of  9,000 
against  the  flrst  stockade  through  a  difficult  inhabitants,  was  occupi^  without  serious  re- 
jungle  country,  but  a  harassing  rifle -fire  on  sistance  by  the  naval  brigade ;  Taynankhyown, 
their  flanks,  and  the  single  cannon  that  opened  22  miles  above,  on  tiie  foUowing  day ;  and 
flre  on  the  column  caused  them  to  hang  hack,  two  other  towns  were  taken  poss^on  of  and 
untal,  encouraged  by  the  officers,  two  of  whom  garrisoned  before  they  came  to  Pagan  on  the 
were  wounded,  they  carried  the  stockade  with  22d.  Here  a  force  of  1,500  was  found  in 
the  bayonet.  The  second  stockade  was  taken  position ;  but  they  were  driven  out  after  a 
without  difficulty.  The  third  and  strongest  orief  bombardment,  and  the  fortiflcations  were 
one,  mounting  ive  guns,  which  were  well  occupied. 

aerved,  was  stoutly  defended.    The  column  No  further  resistance  was  encountered  until 

was  once  on  the  point  of  retreating,  but  at  reaching  Mingyan,  the  principaJ  trading-town 

length  charged  the  works,  one  officer  losing  between  the  frontier  and  Mandalay.    ^niere  a 

hia  life.     The  Ifinhla  fort  was  defended  by  large  body  of  troops  were  drawn  up  around 

500  troops  from  Mandalay,  strong  and  well  a  stockade  on  a  hill  behmd  the  town,  out  of 

trained,  but  with  little  heart  in  the  conflict  the  range  of  the  ships*  guns.    Hlaythin  Atwin 

The  officer  who  led  the  storming  party  was  Woon,  or  the  Burmese  admiral,  their  best  gen- 

killed.    When  the  sepoys  rushed  in,  the  Bur-  eral,  was  in  command.    Along  the  banks  were 

mese  retreated  down  a  staircase,  and,  as  they  two  batteries,  mounting  nineteen  guns,  and  a 

were  crowded  together,  were  mown  down  by  series  of  well-constructed  stockades  and  rifle- 

a  murderous  volley.    When  they  issued  from  pits.    The  batteries  were  shelled  for  two  hours 

the  gate,  they  encountered  a  Bengal  regiment  before  they  were  silenced,  while  the  stockades 

that  poured  volley  after  volley  into  the  dense  were  swept  by  Gatlings  and  Nordenfeldts.  The 

maaa.    Many  rushed  into  the  river  and  were  Burmese  returned  to  their  positions  again  and 

shot  in  the  water,  until  the  officers  stopped  again  as  soon  as  the  ship  that  had  silenced 

the  slaughter.    The  280  Mandalay  men  who  them  had  passed  on.    On  the  morning  of  the 

were  left  were  sent  down  to  Rangoon.    They  24th  the  British  landed  and  occupied  the  forti- 

belonged  to  the  King^s  standing  army,  and  flcadons,  which  had  been  abandoned,  but  did 

have  no  occupation  but  fighting.    The  other  not  venture  to  attack  the  army  encamped  two 

Burmese  feldiers,  who  are  peasants  in  time  and  a  half  miles  away,  commanded  by  high  offi- 

of  peace,  were  all  paroled.    When  Euligon  cers,  who  could  be  distinguished  by  their  golden 

was  taken,  the  *'  Irrawaddy  ^  and  "  Kathleen ''  umbrellas.    A  short  distance  above  Mingyan 

moved  up  the  river  close  to  the  western  shore,  thev  found  a  large  number  of  flat-boats  filled 

As  they  approached  Minhla,  two  masked  bat-  witn  stonea,  which  the  Burmese  were  attempt- 

teries  suddenly  opened  fire  on  them.    A  smart  ing  to  sink  in  the  channel.    This  attempt  they 

artillery  duel  followed.    The  Burmese  worked  abandoned  after  placing  two  or  three  in  posi- 

their  guns  with  great  determination,  although  tion,  only  to  see  them  overturned  and  swept 

their  range  was  very  short.    They  were  sup-  away  by  the  current. 

ported  by  a  number  of  rifiemen.  The  ^*  Irra-  On  the  26th,  when  the  squadron  was  about 
waddy"and  *' Kathleen'^  replied  to  the  rifie-  80  miles  from  Ava,  it  was  met  by  a  royal 
fire  with  their  Nordenfeldts.  One  of  the  bat-  barge  bearing  a  fiag  of  truce.  Two  Burmese 
teries  which  fired  on  the  *'  Irrawaddy  '^  was  ministers  brought  a  letter  from  the  King  beg- 
placed  in  the  fort  at  Minhla,  which  is  snr-  ging  for  an  armistice  and  offering  terms  of 
rounded  and  overlooked  by  houses.  A  shell  peace.  He  said  that  as  he  had  always  pro- 
from  the  '*  Irrawaddy  ^^  struck  one  of  the  tected  the  interests  of  the  fiotilla  company,  of 
liouses  near  the  fort,  the  town  took  fire,  and  the  teak-trade,  and  of  British  subjects  in  gen- 
was  nearly  completely  destroyed.  It  burned  end,  he  had  expected  that  friendly  conditions 
fiercely  for  about  two  hours.  The  *'  Kath-  would  prevail.  When  the  English  invaded  his 
leen  ^  had  a  narrow  escape  from  destruction,  country  he  felt  obliged  to  resist  in  order  to 
After  Minhla  had  taken  fire  and  the  Burmese  maintain  the  national  honor.  In  his  concilia- 
were  driven  out  of  the  fort,  she  approached  tory  reply  to  the  ultimatum  he  had  conceded 
the  shore,  and  moored  close  to  a  barge  fast-  some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  demanded, 
ened  to  the  shore.    The  barge  was  suddenly  but  could  not  decide  on  the  others  because 
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time  was  not  given  for  deliberation  over  sneh  five  regiments  and  a  battery  of  artillery 

important  matters.    Now,  for  the  sake  of  peace  garrisoned  in  the  town, 
and  the  maintenance  of  friendly  intercourse       The  King  was  deecoted  by  his  DiiniBt< 

between  the  two  countries,  he  was  willing  to  the  approach  of  the  British.    They  had  al 

grant  all  the  demands  contained  in  the  nlti-  made  up  their  minds  to  a  British  occup 

matnm.    Gen.  Prendergast  replied,  demanding  and  were  willing  to  accept  a  new  King 

the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  King,  with  a  British  protectorate  as  a  relief  tron 

his  capital  and  flotilla,  and  the  disbandment  of  weakness  of  Thebaw  and  the  tyranny  an 

his  army.    The  steamer  that  brought  the  barge  travagance  of  the  Queen.    If  the  high  o1 

was  captured.  had  not  conspired  to  frustrate  the  an 

No  reply  having  been  received,  the  squadron  ments  for  the  defense  of  the  river,  the  £ 

preparea  to  attack  the  Ava  forts,  and  steamed  could  never  have  conquered  the  country 

up  the  river  on  the  27th.    The  channel  was  out  the  simultaneous  advance  of  an  arc 

blocked  below  the  forts  by  a  sunken  steamer  the  land  route.    The  ministers  now  well 

and  a  line  of  boats.    These  obstacles  could  be  the  invaders  and  placed  their  services  at 

passed,  but  at  Ava  the  channel  was  effectually  disposal. 

Obstructed.    They  were  about  to  open  fire  on       The   King,  with  his  two  queens  an 

the  lower  redoubt  when  the  envoys  returned  queen-mother,  were  conveyed  on  a  Bt< 

with  the  Kiug's  answer  acceding  to  all  de-  guarded  by  the  naval  brigade,  down  to 

mands.    The  Burmese  commander  refhsed  to  goon,  and  thence  to  Oalcntta.    He  was  f 

silrrender  the  forts  until  he  received  orders  panied  by  78  officials,  among  them  Kin 

fh>m  the  King  by  telegraph.   The  position  was  the   senior   minister,  whose  departure 

very  strong.     It  could  not  have  been  taken  place  without  the  knowledge  of  Gen.  Pr 

without  heavy  losses,  and  could  not  have  been  gast,  and  was  exceedingly  inconvenient, 

carried  at  all  by  the  plan  of  attack  decided  was  the  man  best  (qualified  to  aid  the  J 

upon,  through  ignorance  of  the  country.   When  authorities  in  estabhshing  order, 
the  British  landed,  the  troops,  2,000  in  num-       Ike  CM  AteliMiatlOB.— The  task  of 

ber,  were  laying  down  their  arms.    Many  were  ganizing  the  machinery  of  civil  gover 

armed  with  Martini  rifles.    The  rifles  and  28  devolved  upon  the  chief  political  office 

guns  were  placed  on  board  the  fleet,  the  forts  Bladen.    Because  the  military  expediti< 

and  batteries   dismantled,  and  46  guns  de-  met  with  so  Httle  opposition  from  the  ii 

stroyed.    After  having  found  a  passage  through  ants,  it  was  supposed  that  the  country 

the  obstructions  in  the  river,  the  flotilla  as-  settle  down  quietly  under  British  rule, 

oended  to  Mandalay.  officials  were  retained  in  office,  and  cari 

Col.  Sladen,  the  civil  officer  of  the  ezpedi-  their  functions  the  same  as  before, 

tion,  sent  a  letter  to  Kinwoon  Mengyee,  ccdUng  decided  to  continue  the  Hlootdaw  in 

on  the  King  to  come  on  board  the  flag-ship,  ac-  composed  of  the  same  members  as 

cording  to  the  terms  of  the  surrender ;  but  he  with  the  addition  of  Ool.  Sladen,  who  U 

would  not  venture  to  leave  the  palace,  fearing  presidency.    The  chief  place  in  the  acti 

assassination.    No  answer  being  received,  the  ministration  was  given  to  Tinedah,  beci 

troops  landed  on  the  28th  and  mapohed  in  three  had  exercised  the  same  powers  under  T 

columns  to  the  city.    Ool.  Sladen  entered  the  and  because  he  had  been  the  most  pc 

palace,  and  to  him  the  King  surrendered,  but  and  inveterate  enemy,  of  the  Britisli,'and 

obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  not  be  dis-  fore  the  most  important  man  to  be  prop 

turbed  in  his  palace  that  night,  and  that  the  So  long  as  they  expected  that  the  natl 

women  might  go  in  and  out.    A  strong  guard  tern  of  government  would  be  preserve 

of  British  soldiers  was  placed  around  the  in-  that  another  prince  of  the  Alaungpra  c 

closure ;  but,  as  orders  had  been  given  that  would  be  set  on  the  throne,  they  ser^ 

women  should  pass  freely  through  the  Queen's  English  loyally.    The  merchants  of  R 

gate,  several  hundred  women  from  the  town  and  the  official  class  in  India  raised  ai 

entered  and  carried  off  a  large  part  of  the  valu-  ested  clamor  against  a  simple  protectori 

able  property.    Ool.  Sladen  interfered  to  save  objected  especially  to  Tinedah,  and  i 

the  crown-jewels.  Mr.  Bernard,  on  his  arrival,  to  remoi 

The  King  was  subjected  to  much  indignity  although  he  effectively  held  in  check  1 

in  his  removal  to  the  steamer,  being  obliged  ments  of  rebellion  and  disorder.     Wl 

with  his  invalid  Queen  to  walk  some  distance,  officials  saw  that  the  national  institotioi 

and  then  paraded  through  the  town  in  a  cart  to  be  subverted,  they  secretly  enoonra^ 

drawn  by  oxen.    This  scene  was  productive  of  aided  the  general  revolt    Village  fenc 

demoralization  and  anarchy,  and  during  the  always  been  common  among  the  Barm< 

following  night,  no  precautions  being  taken  to  unusually  so  after  the  demoralization  i 

guard  the  town,  there  were  serious  riots,  the  organization    of  society  resulting    fr< 

sepoys  were  attacked,  many  people  were  killed,  British  annexation  of  Pegu.    The  pre 

and  amid  the  disorder  people  were  robbed,  of  bribery  under  the  last  two  kings 

among  them  the  royal  princesses,  and  houses  the  leaders  of  bands  of  village  raiders 

were  pillaged.    These  acts  were  all  attributed  chase  immunity.    They  thus  became  hal 

to  Burmese  rioters  and  dakoits.    The  next  day  to  lawlessness,  and  their  reprisals  dege 
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into  brigaodHge.  Qen,  Prendergart  took  his  sointj  supplies  of  the  coarse  gonpowder  of 
forces,  except  those  that  were  posted  at  Man-  the  country  and  slogs  made  from  onopped-np 
dalaj  and  in  the  garrisoned  stations  below,  up  telegraph  wire  and  similar  material  The 
to  Bhamo  to  overcome  anj  military  resistance  Sbans  on  the  Siamese  frontier  raided  the  sooth- 
he  might  encounter  there,  and  complete  the  eastern  part  of  Britbh  Bormah  under  the  lead 
conquest  of  the  country.  Scarcely  had  he  left  of  a  Buddhist  priest  The  British  early  adopt- 
llandalay,  when  plundering  and  incendiarism  ed  rigorous  measures  against  guerrillas,  shoot- 
became  rife  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  ing  aU  who  were  taken  prisoners.  A  colonel 
the  capital.  The  King's  soldiers,  scattered  made  a  practice  of  photographing  the  death- 
about  the  country,  most  of  whom  had  been  agony  in  the  faces  oi  insurgents  who  fell  into 
allowed  to  take  their  arms  away  with  them,  his  hands,  but  was  afterward  tried  and  con- 
had  no  means  of  living  except  by  robbery.  A  demned  to  military  punishment  for  his  inhu- 
decree  was  issued  that  no  one  should  be  per-  manity.  The  military  authorities  made  ar- 
mitted  to  keep  arms,  the  effect  of  which  order  rangements,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  expe- 
was  to  deprive  the  peaceful  population  of  their  dition,  to  send  a  large  part  of  the  forces  back  to 
means  of  defense  against  robbers,  while  the  India;  but,  instead  of  reducing  the  army  of 
robbers  themselves  kept  out  of  the  way.  occupation,  they  soon  sent  for  cavalry  re-en- 
dMogw  fai  tkt  AtelatalrallTe  iniagwiinitit—  forcements.  The  rebels  were  so  determined 
Annexation  was  not  definitely  decided  upon  in  the  national  cause  that,  even  when  without 
nntU  Lord  Dufferin  visited  Mandalay,  and  ammunition,  they  still  attacked  British  posts 
telegraphed  to  the  home  Government  on  Feb.  within  a  few  miles  of  Mandalay  with  ouly  their 
18, 1886,  recommending  that  course.    He  ap-  dahs,  or  short  swords.     By  July  there  were 

Sointed  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  code  of  80,000  troops  and  military  police  in  Upper 

iws  for  the  new  province,  embodying  such  Burmah,  yet  in  most  districts  British  authority 

parts  of  the  India  acts  as  were  applicable  to  did  not  extend  beyond  rifle-shot  from  their 

Bormah.    The  penal  and  civil  codes  went  into  fortified  posts.    In  the  occupied  cities  anarchy 

force  there  on  Feb.  86, 1886,  the  date  of  the  and  confusion  prevailed,  and  secret  hostility 

proclamation  of  the  Queen-Empress,  declaring  to  the  conquerors  made  itself  felt  in  many 

Upper  Bnrmahf  with  the  exception  of  the  Shan  ways.     The  forces  in  British  Burmah  were 

states,  to  be  a  part  of  British  India.    The  ad-  likewise  re-enforced :  but  that  country  was 

ministration  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  also  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  rebellion.     The 

Hlootdaw  and  intrusted  to  British  officers  in  lower  province,  which  had  been  under  British 

the  middle  of  February.    Ool.  Sladen,  who  was  administration  for  forty  and  some  parts  of  it 

identified  with  the  tranritional  policy  of  re-  for  sixty  years,  was  ravsged  by  bands  of  gnerril* 

taining  the  Burmese  officials,  was  discharged  las,  who  burned  villages,  murdered  Europeans, 

from  his  post  when  the  complete  incorpora-  and  attacked  the  forces  that  were  sent  mAiutt 

tion  of  Burmah  in  the  British  Empire  was  de-  them.    A  rebellion  in  the  province  of  Tenas- 

cided  upon.    He  left  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  serim  was  suppressed  by  the  aid  of  American 

Sir  Oharles  Bernard  assumed  the  direction  of  missionaries  who  led  the  Ohristian  Karens  to 

the  administration.     A  force  of  4,000  Sikhs  battle  against  the  insurgents.    The  indiscrimi- 

and  Qoorkhas  was  brought  from  India  to  act  nate  executions  that  the  British  resorted  to 

as  a  military  police.    Sir  Oharles  Bernard  at-  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  only  rendered 

tempted  to  administer  the  country  with  Euro-  the  resistance  of  thepeople  more  general  and 

pean  officials,  but  the  civil  administration  was  more  determined.    The  summary  trials  before 

a  £ulare,  because,  having  undertaken  to  defray  officers  who  were  not  legaDy  qualified  to  act 

the  expenses  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  coun-  as  judges,  the  denial  of  the  right  of  appeal  in 

try,  he  employed  inexperienced  persons,  whose  criminal  cases,  and  other  arbitrary  treatment 

only  recommendation  was   that   they  could  to  which  all  classes  were  subjected,  in  Manda- 

speak  Burmese.    In  July  four  commissioners,  lay  as  well  as  in  more  disordered  places,  en« 

who  were  civil  officers  of  large  experience,  gendered  a  universal  feeling  of  discontent. 

with  a  considerable  number  of   subordinate  Lord  Dufferin  issued  a  proclamation  of  am- 

offidals,  were  brought  from  India,  enough  to  nesty.    Many  of  the  insurgents  availed  them- 

conadtute  a  full  civil  staff.    The  country  was  selves  of  its  terms.     Among  these  was  the 

divided  into  fourteen  districts.  brother  of  Boshway,  yet  after  his  surrender  he 

Tfee  fla^agatlsn  ef  BanMh. — ^In  the  early  part  was  tried  and  condemned  to  penal  servitude 

of  January  there  were  about  10,000  insurgents  for  Ufe.    Boshway  himself  offered  to  give  him- 

in  the  vicinity  of  Mandalay.    Flying  columns  self  up  if  his  life  were  spared,  but  his  offer 

that  were  sent  out  from  Thayetmyo  and  from  was  refused.    He  then  gathered  a  much  larger 

the  occupied  posts  alon^  the  river  were  fired  force  and  for  months  a  whole  brigade  was  en- 

Qpon  from  ambuscades  m  the  jungle,  and  en-  gaged  in  keeping  him  in  check.    Lord  Dufferin 

countered  bands  of  1,000  or  more  in  stockaded  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  slaughter  of  the 

▼iOages,  which    were    usually  carried    with  inhabitants  by  scouting  parties  and  the  inces- 

heavy  losses  among  the  defenders  and  but  sant  executions  ordered  by  the  civil  magis- 

slight  losses  on  the  British  side,  because  the  trates.    But  his  orders  on  the  suluect  were 

European  ammunition  of  the  Burmese  was  disregarded  by  the  inexperienced  officers  and 

soon  expended,  and   they  were  reduced  to  youthf^  magistrates,  who,  without  legal  expe- 
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nenoe,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  placed  Ghindwin  district.    Hla-Oo  and  Min-Oo^ 

in  their  hands.    The  scandals  in  the  adminis-  handit  chieftains  who  oomhined  patriotism 

tration  of  justice  partly  ceased  after  complaints  robbery,  ravaged  the  Sagaing  oistrict,  fa 

had  been  raised  in  the  British  Parliament,  north.    The  Moatsobo  district,  north  oi 

From  the  1st  of  September  trials  resulting  in  gaing,  was  disturbed  by  irregular  bands,  r 

sentences  of  death  or  transportation  could  be  forced  by  Eachyens  from  the  north. 

reviewed  by  the  newly  appointed  oonmiission*  Kachyen  country  was  left  alone  by  the  Bi 

ers  and  sub-commissioners.  after  the  mountaineers  had  routed  a  si 

With  the  re-enforcements  that  came  before  .column  that  was  sent  to  punish  one  of 

the  rains  flooded  the  country,  and  with  the  chiefs  about  the  1st  of  June.    No  at  temp 

native  police  drawn  from  the  Christian  Ea-  made  to  conquer  the  Shan  tribes,  whose  i 

reus,  employ^  of  the  Bombay  company,  and  try  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 

snch  peasants  as  would  take  English  pay,  the  waddy,  from  Bhamo  to  below  Mandalay, 

British  established  many  posts  away  fi*om  the  after  the  rainy  season.    The  Shans  showi 

river,  instead  of  merely  scouring  the  country  disposition  to  accept  the  favorable  offers 

with  flying  columns,  shooting  at  long  range  to  them,  but  evinced  great  repugnance  t 

every  native  carrying  a  dah  or  a  stick.    The  strangers,  and  were  the  most  troublesome 

levies  that  were  brought  from  the  Pnnjaub  to  mies  the  British  bad  to  deal  with. 

aid  in  the  work  of  pacification  mutinied  when  raided  the  Mandalay  plain,  carried  off  off 

their  officers  tried  to  restrain  their  cruel  and  and  burned  villages.    To  stop  these  foraj 

predatory  instincts,  and  killed,  pillaged,  and  authorities  forbade  the  export  of  salt  anc 

destroyed  more  ruthlessly  than  the  worst  of  visions  to  the  Shan  states,  but  they  reta 

the  dakoits.    In  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  by  destroying  a  considenble  town.    Th 

sickness  so  prevailed  among  the  troops  that  entzein  pr|pce  would  not  have  been  al 

some  of  the  posts  previously  occupied  were  maintain  himself  so  long  without  the  i 

abandoned.    On  August  16,  through  the  n^-  ance  of  the  Shans.    They  gave  sncco] 

lect  of  the  civil  authorities  to  keep  the  em-  shelter  also  to  a  later  Alaungpra  pret< 

bankment  in  order,  the  water  broke  through  the  limbin  prince.     The  country  sou 

at  Mandalay,  inundating  an  area  five  miles  Mandalay  as  far  as  Myingzan  was  brougl 

long  and  two  wide,  embracing  the  chief  com-  der  British  rule  so  thoroughly  that  b^ 

mercial  district  of  the  town,  and  causing  a  tember  the  telegraph  was  again  workin 

great  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  subsequent  the  armed  police  were  able  to  maintain 

sickness  and  distress.    The  Burmese  oflScials  The  Pagan  district,  which  in  the  earlier  | 

and  the  traders  had  warned  the  chief  com  mis-  of  the  occupation  was  exceedingly  disor 

sioner  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  em-  was  gradually  cleared  of  all  considerable ' 

bankment,  bat  no  attention  was  given  to  their  of  insurgents.    Between  it  and  the  old 

admonitions.  ish  frontier,  dakoit  bands  still  made  tr 

The  ReM  Leateit — ^The  first  of  the  princes  of  To  the  southeast  of  Mandalay  the  cc 

the  dynasty  who  was  able  to  collect  a  rebel  that  had  owned  the  rule  of  the  Mye 

army  was  the  Myentzein  prince,  son  of  the  prince  was  still  held  by  his  now  disorgi 

War  Prince,  who  conducted  his  operations  from  forces.    Farther  south,  the  Temethen  d 

the  Shan  hUls,  that  reach  within  seven  miles  of  was  occupied  by  the  Eyumendine  prin< 

Mandalay,  and  received  aid  and  protection,  most  considerable  of  the  Alaungpra  pret 

when  hard  pressed,  from  the  Shan  prince  of  after  the  death  of  the  Myentzein  prince. 

Thebaw.    The  prince  himself  was  a  minor,  eountry  surrounding  Ningyan,  farther 

but  two  of  his  uncles  commanded  his  forces  still,  was  occupied   by  a  youthful  ch 

and  conducted  his  affairs.    He  was  for  a  long  named  Buddha  x  aza. 

time  the  most  important  adversary  of  the  CtsvcBtki  with  CUia* — ^Before  the  expc 

British.    All  the  principal  insurgent  leaders  for  the  deposition  of  Thebaw  and  the  co 

embraced  his  cause.    From  the  time  that  he  of  Upper  Burmah  was  undertaken,  the  1 

took  the  field  until  the  summer  rains  rendered  Government  had  consulted  the  Govemn 

operations  again t  him  impossible,  he  occupied  Pekin,  and  had  given  assurances  that  the 

the  coantry  between  Toungo  and  Mandalay,  no  intention  or  desire  to  impair  Gbinese 

and  was  allowed  to  fly  the  peacock-flag  almost  or  interests.  After  the  annexation  of  th< 

within  sight  of  the  capital.     His  sway  extend-  dom  of  Ava  to  the  British  Empire  wa 

ed  over  the  Eyonksei  district,  reaching  from  claimed  the  Marquis  Tseng  presented  the 

Mandalay  to  the  Sittang  river,  and  down  the  of  China.   First,  he  insistod  on  the  reco^ 

Sittang  valley.    The  death  of  the  Myentzein  of  Chinese  suzerainty  over  Burmah. 

prince,  which  occurred  from  fever  in  August,  last  century  a  war  between  China  and  B 

deprived  the  forces  that  had  raised  his  banner  terminated  in  the  occupation  of  Burma! 

of  their  coherence.    But  a  partisan  leader  had  Chinese  force,  but  only  after  the  first 

appeared  who  proved  a  more  formidable  ene-  that  was  sent,  which  numbered  60,00( 

my  to  the  invaders.    This  was  a  peasant  named  had  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Bu 

Boshway,  who  held  the  entire  cotmtry  from  The  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  CI 

Irrawaddy  westward  to  the  boundary  of  Aracan.  the  payment  of  tribute  was  the  basis 

Burmese  Woous  led  the  insurgents  in  the  peace  then  concluded.    Accordingly,  tb 
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mese  have  rinoe  then  sent  an  embassy  to  Pekin  oflSoials  were  killed  and  the  Government  re- 
every  ten  years  with  tribute  to  the  Emperor,  sisted.  The  Shans,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
Becaose  the  ambassadors  asaally  retarned  with  no  sympathy  with  the  Burmese  idea  of  mon- 
niore  valuable  presents  than  they  took  to  Pe-  archy,  joined  the  rebel  princes,  and  gave  them 
kin,  some  were  inclined  to  deny  that  there  was  refuge  when  pursued  by  the  BritJsh  flying  ool- 
an  acknowledgment  of  suzerainty  implied  in  umns.  In  onler  not  to  belie  the  represemta- 
the  decennial  mission.  The  English  Govern-  tions  made  in  England  that  the  people  of  Upper 
ment,  however,  could  not  dispute  the  historical  Burmah  were  desirous  of  being  taken  under 
fact,  and,  aooording  to  its  promise,  agreed  to  British  rule,  the  operations  undertaken  to  hold 
reeognizethenominalsuzerainty  of  China  over  in  check  the  rebel  chieftains  were  described 
Burmah  by  continuing  the  periodical  presents,  in  the  reports  as  being  conducted  against  da« 
The  Chinese  expected,  besides,  to  be  compen-  koits  for  the  protection  of  peaceable  villagers, 
sated  for  quietly  allowing  Great  Britain  to  ex-  although  dakoi^,  or  gang-robbery,  such  as 
tend  her  dominions  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Penin-  once  existed  in  Bengal,  and  is  still  practiced  in 
sula  up  to  the  confines  of  China.  The  task  of  Central  India,  is  not  known  in  Burmah. 
keeping  in  order  the  wild  tribes  on  the  north-  When  Sir  Charles  Bernard,  the  Chief  Com- 
em  border  of  Burmah,  who  have  alternately  miasioner  of  British  Burmah,  arrived  at  Man- 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  dalay,  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  he  had 
Ava  and  the  Emperor  of  China  by  the  payment  Tinedah  Mingyee  arrested  and  sent  to  Ran* 
of  a  nominal  tribute,  the  Gknremment  of  India  goon.  This  act  confirmed  the  Burmese  in  the 
was  entirely  willing  to  transfer  to  the  Chinese  belief  that  the  conquerors  intended  to  subju- 
authorities.  But  the  Chinese  did  not  regard  gate  them  and  overturn  all  their  institutions, 
the  abandonment  of  the  sovereignty  over  this  and  consequently  it  increased  among  them  tiie 
^strict  as  a  concession,  but  considered  that  the  spirit  of  resistance. 

assumption  of  the  duty  of  keeping  the  trade       When,  after  nine  months  of  occupation,  the 

roote  gave  them  additional  claims  for  compen-  English  found  themselves  in  poesesnon  of  but 

sation.   They  accordingly  asked  for  the  cesdon  a  small  portion  of  the  country,  and  were  only 

of  the  port  of  Bhamo,  which  is  half  peopled  able  to  hold  their  ground  with  a  large  army,  in 

\ty  Chinese,  with  its  district,  including  the  ter-  which  cholera  and  leiver  caused  heavy  losses, 

ritory  extending  fh>m  Bhamo  fifty  mues  down  they  determined  to  put  forth  strength  enough 

the  Irrawaddy  to  the  river  Shwely,  which  to  thoroughly  reduce  the  country  to  their  rule 

would  give  them  a  natural  and  strategic  front-  during  the  coming  healthy  season.    Sir  Herbert 

i«r.    The  negotiations  were  prolonged  till  the  MacPherson,  the  commander  of  the  miMtary 

24th  of  June,  when  a  convention  was  signed  forces  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  was  placed  in 

at  London.  command  of  the  army  of  occupation.    As  soon 

ne  MIMi   Irtfititlsi, — The  British  soon  as  the  plains  beeame  dry  enough  for  military 

found  that,  although  the  conquest  of  Burmah  operations,  he  took  the  field  with  the  finest 

and  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  bad  regiments  of  his  srmy,  but  died  soon  after  his 

been  accomplished  by  a  military  promenade,  arrival.    As  no  other  general  of  first-rate  abil- 

in  which  only  seven  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ity  was  available.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  the 

invading  army  had  fallen,  the  annexation  would  commander-in-chief  of  the  Indian  army,  as- 

probably  be  Uie  work  of  years,  and  would  re-  samed  the  immediate  command  of  the  army  in 

Suire  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  Indian  sol-  the  field,  and  proceeded  to  Burmah  in  the  be- 

iers,  and  swallow  millions  of  treasure,  instead  ginning  of  November.    He  had  at  his  disposal 

of  the  £d80,000  estimated  as  the  cost  of  the  a  force  of  over  40,000  fighting  men,  oompnsing 

expedition,    in  the  interval  between  the  capt-  ten  battalions  of  European  infantry,  four  regi- 

are  of  Mandalay  and  the  proclamation  of  an-  ments  of  native  cavalry,  a  body  of  more  than 

nextttion  a  rebellion  of  formidable  dimensions  800  mounted  infantry,  and  cine  batteries  of  ar- 

wss  begun.    The  ministers  of  the  Hlootdaw,  tillery,  including  mountain  and  elephant  guns, 

on  whom  the  British  relied  to  govern  the  The  native  troqra  included  Sikhs,  Goorkhas, 

country,  secretly  aided  and  encouraged  the  and  Punjabee  and  Beloochee  troops,  and  were 

movement.     The  district   officials  1^  their  composed  of  the  best  fighting  material  in  the 

posts  and  took  part  in  the  rebellion,  which  be-  Indian  army.    Under  the  general-in-chief  were 

same  general  as  soon  as  the  Burmese  awoke  to  three  major-generals  and  six  brigadier-generala 

the  fact  that  their  system  of  monarchy  was  There  were  enough  transport  mules  brought 

doomed  to  extinction.    Some  of  the  more  en-  from  India,  and  ponies  and  elephants  obtained 

ergetic  of  the  seventy  Alaongpra  princes  still  ih>m  the  country,  to  enable  the  troops  to  keep 

linng  organised  small  armies.    The  British  the  field  for  long  periods.    The  river  communi- 

were  shut  up  in  the  fortified  posts  along  the  cations  were  kept  open  by  a  fiotilla,  consisting 

river,  but  were  not  even  able  to  keep  the  tele-  of  three  armed  steamers,  three  armed  tenders, 

grsph  fine  open  between  the  river  towns.    The  launches  with  machine-guns,  and  a  number 

revolt  spreaa  into  British  Burmah,  and  English  of  light^draught  steamboats. 
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CABLE-BAILWATSt  As  Dndentood  at  pres- 
ent, a  cable-railway  is  a  line  of  steel  rails  along 
which  carriages  are  drawn  by  a  cable  made  of 
the  best  crucible  steel  wire.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  only  roads  operated  by  cable-traction 
were  comparatively  mde  affairs,  for  the  most 
part  provided  with  chains  or  hempen  ropes. 
These  tramways  originated  in  England  early 
last  centnry,  and  were  osed  mainly  for  haulage 
of  coal.  !nie  first  English  patent,  covering  an 
improvement  in  the  system,  was  issued  to 
William  Chapman  in  1808.  The  patent  dis- 
tinctly foreshadows  the  present  system.  An 
endless  rope,  passes  around  a  friction-drum 
revolving  on  a  vertical  axis  at  one  end  of  the 
line,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  grooved  wheel 
around  which  runs  the  lower  bight  of  the  end- 
less rope.  This  wheel  is  mounted  upon  a  car- 
riage which  runs  on  an  incline,  and  is  suflS- 
ciently  weighted  to  keep  the  cable  taut.  The 
burden-cars  are  attached  to  the  main  part  of 
the  rope  between  the  vertical  axis  and  the 
tension-carriage.    (See  Fig.  1.) 

In  1812,  E.  !k.  Chapman  proposed  to  stretch 
a  chain  along  over  the  tramway,  and  provide 
each  car  with  a  friction-wheel  turned  by  a 
crank.  The  chain  was  to  be  wound  around 
the  wheel,  and  when  the  crank  was  turned  of 
course  the  car  would  move.  Then  came  direct 
traction,  by  what  was  known  as  the  tail-rope 
system,  by  which  the  cars  were  attached  to  a 
moving  rope  or  chain  which  was  wound  around 
a  drum  at  the  top  of  an  incline.  The  cars  were 
drawn  up  loaded  and  descended  empty,  either 


permissible.  This  appears  to  be  the  gen 
the  present  system  of  street-railways,  w 
bids  fair  to  supersede  the  horse-cars,  ii 
duced  about  1860,  in  the  United  States, 
soon  transplanted  to  Europe,  where  tliey 
now  extensively  used.  Other  patents  coni 
plated  the  use  of  cables  elevated  on  posts, 
still  others  the  use  of  locomotives  in  subt< 
Dean  tunnels,  connected  with  oars  runniuj 
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by  force  of  gravity  alone,  or  aided  by  a  ^*  tail- 
rope,"  which  was  attached  to  the  main  rope, 
and  was  only  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  descending  train  and  cable.  In 
1884  William  Jaihes  proposed  to  employ  hol- 
low rails  as  receptacles  for  a  moving  chain, 
and  to  attach  carriages  thereto.  In  1846,  £. 
W.  Brandling  devised  a  rudimentary  grip,  by 
which  two  boards  were  closed  upon  a  moving 
rope,  and  the  carriage  was  hauled  along.  These 
three  inventions  were  of  English  origin.  In 
1868,  E.  8.  Gardner,  an  American,  proposed  to 
inclose  the  moving  rooe  in  a  tunnel  provided 
with  fixed  sheaves,  ana  a  slot  along  its  length. 
(See  Fig.  2.)  The  problem  of  attaching  the 
cars  to  the  rope  is  dismissed  in  his  claim  as 
immaterial,  any  mode  of   connection    being 
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the  surface.  Such  were  some  of  the  ea 
devices.  To  enumerate  them  all  would  inv 
a  list  of  about  260  patents  issued  in  the  Un 
States  alone,  and  many  in  foreign  oountriei 
It  was  not  until  1870  that  the  first  pateni 
a  grip-pulley  was  issued  to  Andrew  S.  Hall 
of  San  Francisco.  Subsequently  he  took 
many  patents  on  the  equipment  of  cable-rc 
and  in  1872  he  succeeded  in  securing  enc 
co-operation  to  justify  the  construction  < 
Ime  on  Clay  Street,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
problem  was  to  provide  a  means  of  transi 
and  from  the  high  hills  that  rise  a  short 
tance  from  the  water-side,  and  afford  the 
building-sites  in  the  city.  The  difficulties 
countered  in  operating  horse-car  lines  on  tl 
hills  suggestea  the  need  of  some  imprc 
method,  and  in  June,  1878,  the  constructioi 
the  Clay  Street  cable-road  was  begun, 
terms  of  the  franchise  required  that  cars  sh< 
be  run  on  Aug.  1,  and  at  4  a.  m.  on  the  m< 
ing  of  that  day  the  engine  was  started,  and 
wire  rope,  7,000  feet  long,  ran  smoothly  < 
its  sheaves  and  through  the  long  tunnel, 
dummy-car,  provided  with  the  inventor^s  g 
had  been  hauled  to  the  top  of  the  incline, 
Mr.  Hallidie  himself  was  obliged  to  take  chi 
of  it — the  courage  of  the  man  detailed  for 
duty  failing  at  the  last  moment.  Eight  vol 
teers  accompanied  him,  and  the  round  trip 
successfully  accomplished,  the  oar  stopping 
crossings,  dropping  the  cable  and  picking  it 
again,  and,  in  short,  doing  all  that  was  exp 
ed  of  it.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  ai 
public  trial  was  attempted,  with  a  passenj 
car  attached  to  the  dummy.  A  very  lai 
good-natured,  and  somewhat  nucontroUi 
crowd  assembled,  and,  after  the  down-trip  ! 
been  safely  made,  the  car  was  stormed  in  sj 
of  the  police,  and  about  sixty  persons  insie 
on  a  ffee  ride  up  the  hill  at  their  own  r 
This  crowded  the  car  far  beyond  its  capac 
and  subjected  the  cable  and  machinery  t 
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itraia  far  greater  than  the  eM^neen  had  «a>  The  exutloff  s^ttem  ta  made  posribte  bj  the 

tioipated  for  the  trial-trip.     With  one  trifliog  improved  method  of  manntaotiiring  wire  ropie, 

oheok,  however,  the  perilons  aeoent  vaa  ac-  which  ia  nov  made  of  ornoible  steel  wire, 

oomplished,  the  crowd  racing  aloagslde  the  oar  capable  of  bearing  a  tendle  gtraia  of  120  tone 

and  flgbting  reeblesslj  for  places  to  hold  od  bj.  to  a  eqaare  inch  of  secUooal  area.    The  light- 

A  month  later  the  oars  began  to  ran  regularly,  noM,  atrength,  and  oomparuive  obeapueaa  ot 
and,  save  for  the  changea  and  alterations  in- 

■eparable  from  new  inventions,  the  road  haa  w.V  Slot  Sail 
bMn  sascesafallj  operated  ever  since.  A  three 
yeara'  trial  so  thoroaghl;  denioii«trat«d  the 
naefulneSB  of  the  ajstem  that  other  roods  were 
boilt  in  San  Franeiaoo — some  of  them  distinct 
infringements  npon  Mr.  Hallidie's  patents,  and 
80  adjudged  b;  tbe  courts — and  at  present  there 
are  more  than  flftr  miles  of  street-rail woj  in 
that  oltj  alone  congtmcted  praotioallj  on  the 
•ame  plan.  Although  designed  at  first  onlj  to 
overcome  excessive  grsdienta,  it  was  found  in 
practice  that  the  system  waa  more  economical 
than  horse-traclion,  even  on  level  gronad,  and 
it  ia  now  eitensivelj  adopted  in  New  York, 
Ohioago,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  dties  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  even  in  New  Zealand. 
That  it  will  speedilv  be  introduced  in  all  civil- 
ized lands  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

The  most  approved  construction  of  a  cable-  ».    .    » ,. 

road  for  street-service  calls  firstly  for  a  tunnel  ""■  ^"R"™'  C ^. 

under  the  railway,  in  which  an  endless  wire  the  cable  ia  an  important  element  in  the  first 
rope  may  run,  resting  upon  a  suocesMon  of  fixed  cost.  Tbe  maximum  all-roond  length  of  an 
wheels  or  sheaves.  TbedifBcultieaintheproper  eadleas  cable  varies  with  the  local  conditiona. 
oooatruction  of  anch  a  tonnel  are  many,  and  it  The  main  line  on  Market  Street,  Ban  Fron- 
hu  only  been  by  sncoeasive  improvements  that  cisoo,  is  24,125  feet  long,  and  works  satis- 
approximate  perfection  has  been  reached.  Tbe  factorily,  bnt  the  tine  is  straight  and  the 
neoaaaity  of  having  an  open,  longitudinal  alot  gradea  moderate.  The  Clay  Btreet  line,  in 
in  the  top  of  the  tunnel  weakens  the  strnctnre  the  same  dty,  runs  up  and  down  ^ades  vary- 
where  it  should  be  strongest,  and  renders  it  in;;  from  1  in  28  to  1  in  61-,  reaching  a  height 
Impoeidble  to  employ  tbe  ordinary  orosa-Uea  of  807  feet  at  a  distance  of  2,600  feet  from  the 
nsed  In  railway  conatruction.  The  absence  of  atarting- point.  The  total  length  of  tbe  cable 
these  ties  favors  tbe  tendency  of  the  rails  to  is  about  7,000  feet.  Provided  tbe  line  Is  per- 
apread  apart,  aad  the  tendency  of  the  grip-slot  feotly  straight,  and  moderately  level  it  is  evi- 
to  dose,  and  this  is  largely  increased  by  the  dent  that  the  cable  will  be  held  in  place  by  its 
oeoseleBS  jarring  of  the  ordinary  business  traf-  own  weigbt,  and  will  rnn  upon  the  grooved 
flo  of  the  street  It  was  found  impraMicable  oarrying-abeavea ;  around  a  large  wheel  of  at 
to  make  any  system  of  half-ties  safficiently  least  100  times  its  own  diameter,  at  tbe  end  ot 
rl^d.  Accordingly,  the  latest  tunnels  ore  so  the  line,  and  back  to  the  starting-point,  witbont 
eoDstruoted  that,  if  tbe  whole  street  outside  anything  to  hold  it  in  position  so  long  as  it  ia 
of  the  rails  were  washed  away,  the  road-bed  kept  taut.  If  it  is  to  draw  a  heavy  load,  it 
would  remain  intact,  resting  upon  independent  must  also  be  prevented  from  slipping.  The 
piers  of  masonry.  To  effect  this,  V-shaped  device  for  keeping  the  rope  Mut  is  identical  in 
yokes  or  riba  of  iron  are  bent  or  oaat  in  the  re-  prinoiple  with  that  of  Obapman's  patent  ^ig. 
qaired  abape.  The  r^s  are  bolted  to  the  tops  1).  Slipping  is  prevented  rather  by  taaing 
of  the  arma  of  the  yoke,  and  the  whole  struct-  several  turns  aronnd  a  drum,  or  a  half-tnm 
ore  (tifiened  with  croas-braoes,  resting  upon  aronnd  a  grooved  wheel,  provided  with  anto- 
aolid  piers,  with  foundations  aa  deep  as  the  matio  clasping-jaws,  or  as  'shown  in  Fig,  4, 
natnre  of  the  soil  reauires.  Within  the  arms  which  is  one  of  the  mos(  approved  mc^eni 
of  the  yoke  is  the  hollow  iron  tube,  or  tunnel,  methods:  A  is  the  incoming  and  B  the  ont- 
witb  its  longitudinal  slot,  througb  which  con-  going  cable,  0  and  C  are  the  Mction-polleya, 
Dootion  ia  made  between  oar  and  cable.  (Bee  D  is  the  tension-pnUey,  and  E  tbe  weigbt  that 
Fig.  3.)  When  oU  tbe  parts  are  in  place  a  pulls  it  away  from  0  and  C,  and  keeps  the 
mold  is  made,  inclosing  the  whole  framework,  cable  tauL  The  incoming  cable  Just  clears  the 
and  the  open  spac«s  (excepting,  of  course,  tbe  top  of  C,  passes  three  fourtha  ronnd  C,  three 
tunnel)  are  filled  with  hydranllo  cement.  It  fourths  round  0,  lielow  C,  and  thence  ronnd 
will  be  noted  that  the  carryinR-sheave  is  not  D,  where  it  becomes  the  ontgoing  cable.  Tlie 
centered  under  the  slot,  aa  in  Fig.  1.  This  is  arrows  show  the  direction  of  movement.  The 
done  to  avoid  tbe  drip  of  water  and  dirt  from  tendon-puUey  D  is  monnted  on  a  carriage,  not 
tbe  opening,  which  might  i^jare  the  cables.  shown  in  tike  diagram,  and  the  weight  E  is 
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made  sufficiently  heayj  to  take  up  the  alack  of 
the  cable  and  render  the  friction  aroond  the 
pnlleys  0  and  C  ample  for  the  required  traction. 
The  foregoing  contemplates  the  simplest  pos- 
sible conditions,  namely,  a  straight,  level  course, 
with  the  drinng  machinery  in  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  line  of  rails.  In  practice,  these  con- 
ditions are  always  complicated.    The  en^e- 

house  must  usu- 

P  ally  be  at*  one 

A  H  sideofthetrack, 

so  that  the  ca- 
bles must  be  de- 
livered and  re- 
ceived at  right 
angles  with 
the  service-line. 
This   is    easily 


three  feet  apart.  In  this  case  the  grip  is 
released,  but  a  nice  adjustment  is  required 
that  the  grip-bar  shaU  fairly  clear  the  shea 
and  yet  not  receive  too  much  lateral  sti 
from  the  tension  of  the  cable.  This  adjustm 
is  effected  by  an  iron  guard,  just  above  au 
little  in  advance  of  the  sheaves.  Against  1 
guard  an  attachment  of  the  gnp-bar  b< 
while  the  oar  is  rounding  the  curve. 

In  some  situations  the  tunnel  is  unnecess 
— tiuch,  for  instance,  is  the  bridge  betw 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  where  the  tracl 
given  exclusively  to  car-traffic.  In  such  ci 
while  the  same  general  rules  govern  the  c 
struction,  the  cable  and  carrying-sheaves 
easily  accessible  for  inspection  and  repair,  wl 
frequent  traps  or  man-noles  are  required  J 
tunnel  line.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ca 
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effected  by  passing  each  cable 
around  a  grooved  wheel,  F,  F', 
Fig.  4.  Again,  there  are  usually 
changes  of  grade,  and  horizontal 
changes  of  direction.  In  chang- 
ing from  a  level  to  a  downward 
incline,  or  from  an  upward  in- 
cline to  a  level,  the  weight  of 
the  cable  will  keep  it  in  place ; 

but  the  change  from  a  level  to  an  upward  in-  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  becomes  v 

cline  tends  to  lift  the  cable  from  its  carrying-  and  often  more  or  less  coated  with  ice  foi 

sheaves.     At  such  angles  depression -sheaves  entire  length. 

are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel.    They  are       The  life  of  a  cable  appears  to  depend  mal 

exactly  like  the  carrying-sheaves,  and  are  nung  upon  the  grip,  and  much  ingenuity  has  b 

so  that  the  grip  will  pass  below  them  by  about  expended  upon  devices  that  can  be  trustee 

as  much  as  it  passes  above  the  carrying-sheaves,  bear  any  probable  strain  and  yet  will  not  ^ 

The  same  rule  applies  in  a  change  of  grade  from  oat  the  cable.    A  grip  that  clasps  the  ci 

a.  downward  incline  to  a  level.     When   the  like  a  vise  is  the  simplest  and  most  trustwort 

grip  has  hold  of  the  cable,  the  latter  is  lifted  but  it  is  very  destrucdve  to  Uie  cable,  becai 

clear  ot  the  carrying-sheaves  at  that  point,  but  while  it  is  tightening,  the  friction  must 

must,  either  by  gravity  or  some  mechanical  de-  necessity  be  great.    On  a  railway  in  Ilobok 

Tice,  return  to  them  as  soon  as  the  grip  passes.  N.  J.,  a  cable  was  recently  worn  out  in  : 

In  changing  direction   horizontally,  two  than  three  months  by  a  grip  of  this  kind,  wl 

different  methods  may  be  followed.    (See  Fig.  that  on  the  Brooklyn  Briclge  lasted  for  tb 

6.)    The  heavy  black  line  represents  the  cable,  years,  and  even  then  did  not  show  much 

and  the  broken  lines  the  rails.    At  the  left  the  ternal  wear.    Its  inside  strands,  however,  1 

direction  is  changed  by  passing  the  cable  around  been  crushed  by  pressure  and  incessant  use, 

a  sheave  turning  on  a  vertical  this  cable  runs  day  and  night 

A  axis,    and   with   its    periphery  without  stopping,  and  during  the  « 

touching  the  two  lines  of  oirec-  busy  hours  araws  heavy  trains 

tion.    In  such  a  case  as  this  the  at  intervals  of  one  minute  and  a 

cable  is  released,  while  the  car  half;  26,000,000  passengers  were 

goes  aroand  the  curve  by  its  own  transported  by  this  cable  during 

momentum,  aided,  if  possible,  by  the  year.       This  difference  in 

gravity.    At  the  right  of  Fig.  5  wear  of  cable  is  due  to  the  use 

Sie  cable  bears  sidewise  against  of  a  grip  devised  by  W.  H.  Paine, 

a  series  of  sheaves,  set  about  0.  £.,  which  starts  the  car  with 
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little  friction,  and  does  not  grip  the  cable  fix- 
edly nntil  fall  headway  is  attained.  In  Ilg.  6 
three  different  grips  are  indicated,  A  showing 
the  solid,  vise-like  grip,  B  the  loar  clatoh- 
pnlleys,  as  in  the  Paine  method,  and  0  Tay- 
lor's endless-chaip  gp^p.  Details  of  the  tight- 
ening arrangements  are  omitted  in  the  draw- 
ings for  the  sake  of  clearness,  bat  it  may  be 
said  that  the  screw  and  the  toggle  or* knee- 
joint  are  important  factors.  In  the  Paine 
method,  attachments  are  made  so  that  when 
fiill  headway  ^as  been  attained,  a  solid  grip 
seizes  the  cable  and  receives  the  permanent 
strain.  This  acts  antomatically,  so  that  when 
the  car-brake  is  applied  the  solid  grip  Is  re- 
leased, and  the  cable  passes  between  the  olntoh- 
pnlleys  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  may  be  desired, 
in  the  Taylor  grip  (0)  closely  fitting  endless 
chains  mn  in  grooves  aronnd  the  vise-like  jaws, 
and  stop  only  when  the  pressnre  is  made  so 
great  that  cable,  chain,  and  Jaws  become  rela- 
tively fixed.  Tlie  connection  between  the  grip 
and  the  car  is  nsnally  by  means  of  a  shank  or 
shanks  thin  enough  to  pass  freely  tlirongh  the 
tnnnel-slot,  and  broad  enough  to  bear  all  prob- 
able strains  of  traction. 

Oarefal  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
comparative  ninning  expenses  of  horse-railways 
and  cable- rail  ways,  which,  while  they  vary 
somewhat,  are  invariably  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  footings  of  two  elaborate  tables,  giving 
the  annual  running  expenses,  are  as  foUows: 
A  horse-railway,  8  miles,  double  traek,  speed 
4i  miles  per  hour,  82  ciu*s,  2^  minntes  apart 
=  $188,880.  A  cable-railway,  same  length, 
speed  6  miles  per  hour,  24  cars,  and  24  dum- 
mies, 2i  minutes  apart  =  $88,246.71.  Differ- 
ence in  favor  of  cable-road,  $60,688.29.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  cars  and  dummies  on  the 
cable  road  can  be  increased  indefinitely,  with 
comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  running 
expenses. 

CAUFORRIl*  SUte  GerenMit—The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  ofllcers  daring  the  year: 
Governor,  G^rge  Stoneman,  Democrat ;  Lieu- 
teDant-Gk>vemor,  John  Daggett;  Secretary  of 
State,  T.  L.  Thompson ;  Treasurer,  D.  J.  Oulla- 
han;  Comptroller,  John  P.  Dann;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  W.  T.  Welcker ; 


Attorney- General,  E.  0.  Marshall;  Surveyor* 
General,  H.  L  Willey ;  Railroad  Commission- 
ers, G.  J.  Carpenter,  W.  P.  Humphreys,  and  W. 
W.  Foote.  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  R. 
E.  Morrison ;  Associate  Justices, W.  H.  Myrick, 
E.  W.  McKinstry,  E.  M.  Ross,  J.  D,  Thornton, 
J.  R.  Sharpstein,  and  8.  B.  MoEee. 

IlaaMlal* — The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  1885  and  1886  snows  the  sums  paid  by  the 
counties  to  be  as  follows :  1885,  $8,708,715.48 ; 
1886,  $4,695,651.86. 

In  1885  the  school  fund  received  $1,694,- 
868.20 ;  in  1866,  $1,748,781.84.  General  fund : 
1885,  $1,619,741.40 ;  1886,  $2,545,054.84. 

In  February,  1886,  the  State  Superintendent 
apportioned  school  moneys  to  the  various 
counties  to  the  amount  of  $1,518,086.85  on  the 
basis  of  250,097  children. 

State  VilTcrglty.— -In  1885  there  were  in  the 
colleges  at  Berkeley  241  students;  in  affiliated 
colleges,  280 ;  total,  521. 

The  Academic  Senate,  comprising  the  pro- 
fessors, instructors,  lecturers,  and  assistants  of 
all  departments,  numbered  eighty-nine  mem- 
bers. Of  this  number  thirty-two  were  at 
Berkeley.  The  university  had  real  property, 
funds,  and  endowments,  to  the  aggregate  value 
of  over  $8,000,000,  induding  a  State  endow- 
ment fund  of  $811,500;  United  States  endow- 
ment, $492,000;  P.  O.  Mills's  endowment, 
$75,000;  Brayton  fund,  $90,155 ;  Reese  Libra- 
ry fund,  $50,000 ;  university  site  and  building, 
$1,000,000 ;  Lick  fund  and  observatory,  $700,- 
000;  Toland  property,  $15,000;  Hasting  en- 
dowment, $100,000. 

Irr%atlM« — Perhaps  the  most  important  topic 
before  the  people  oi  the  State,  and  the  one  that 
has  excited  the  most  interest,  is  irrigation.  A 
convention  for  considering  the  subject  was  held 
at  Riverside  in  May,  1884,  and  another  at  Fres- 
no in  December  of  tne  same  year.  On  the  26th 
of  April  of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court,  in  de- 
ciding the  case  of  Lux  t$.  Haggin,  held  by  a 
majority  of  one  that  the  common  law  prevails 
in  California  respecting  riparian  rights,  the 
riparian  owners  along  the  streams  of  the  State 
being  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  flow- 
ing water.  This  decision  practically  renders 
worthless  the  land  remote  from  streams  in  arid 
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districts,  and  deetroys  the  valae  of  maoj  miles  That  to  enoonnge  tbe  early  removal  of  the  ChiueBo 

of  irrigating  ditches.    A  State  Irrigation  Con-  J^  «Kept  the  saggeetion  of  the  Conititatioii  of  Cali- 

vention  convened  in  San  Francisco  on  the  20th  ^"5"^  ^^'"^  "y"  ^  ^^  ^^"^fH  "fe"  «^®'  ^  f?" 

J  vj      ^vjxTwuvi*  11*  »ou  X  xou^iow  vu  buv  ^vfcu  pioye^j  upQQ  i^uy  p^blic  wofls  of  the  state,  except  in 

of  May  and  achoomed  on  the  21st.    The  re-  punUhment  for  cihDe. 

suits  of  its  deliherations  are  embodied  in  the  That  the  interaetB  of  the  peo])1e  of  the  State  of  Cali- 

following  demands :  fomia  demand,  in  harmony  with  the  oi^ganic  law  of 

r, «    J  mv.  4.  's.  •  ^x.                J  J  ^      •    X*        «  the  State,  that  the  preienoe  of  Chinese  ahould  be  dia- 

BttoU€d,JhBX  It  18  the  sense  and  determination  of  couraged  in  eveiy  particukr,  and  that  m  every  in- 

T  ^£!f??*^iliv:   ^    *^           Ax^  A^^      *v  stance  preference  should  be  given  to  white  hibor;  and 

I.  That  the  cubic  foot  per  Moond  Ij  adopted  aa  the  ^e  earnestly  appeal  to  the  p^ple  to  do  their  ntmoet  to 

"^TT  "^  A'5!S""?*°l'^!?'^^!?^*?*  ®?.^;  11  *u  tupplant  the  dffi^  with  ro2h  labor.    We  are  not  in 

^.ILw^SSTS'^f  M?  t^^"J^  ^w*^^  ^^  "";  f»^«'  o^  ^y  mOawful  methods,  but,  so  firmly  are  we 

navigable  waten  of  the  St^te^  in  Mtuial  atreama  uid  imprewed  iith  the  great  important  of  disobunginf? 

lakes,  not  riBing  or  wholly  indnded  in  lands  under  the  employment  of  the  Chinese,  that  we  recommend 

pnvate.owneiship,  belong  to  ^e  people  thereof,  and  that  they  be  not  patreniied  in  aiy  way,  and  we  are  in 

are  subject  toanpro^nation by  UiepeoDleforimgation.  ft^or  atthe  earliest  moment  of  bJyootfcng  any  person 

mmiM,  manufacturing,  and  other  useAil  purposes,  and  ^^^  employs  Chinamen,  directly  or  indirectly,  5r  who 

that  tEe  customary  law  of  appropnateon  of  water  for  purchaaSa  &e  products  if  Chinese  labor.   The  date  at 

these  punposes  aa  it  hw  jgrown  up  inthia  State  should  *,i,ieh  the  boycott  commences  in  different  localitiea 

"f^^wlf""^  sanction  of  that  body  aa  follows :  ghall  in  all  cai^s  be  left  to  the  local  leaguea. 

1.  That  there  IB  no  mdividual  or  corporate  owner-  That  a  permanent  State  organization  be  perfected 
ship  of  water  except  that  which  rises  upon  land  under  \^y  ^^^  gtate  Convention,  to  be  known  aa  t^e  CaU- 
such  mdividual  or  corporate  ownerebip,  this  owner-  ftj^ia  Anti-ChincBe,  Non-Partisan  AsBociation. 
ahip  oonunmng  so  long  only  aa  it  remama  upon  the  That  an  Executive  Committee  be  selected  by  the 
prembea,  or  so  long  ftter  it  leavea  them  aa  they  may  ohwrman  of  the  convention,  consistmg  of  three  ftom 
control  It  m  pipea.  ditches,  or  anvother  means  of  con-  g^n  Francisco,  and  one  fhni  each  other  county  m  tiie 
veyanoe,  and  apply  it  to  useftil,  heneflcuO,  and  neoea-  gtate,  who  shSdl  be  flilly  empowered  to  have  control 

"7  RJ!f^?*       -«-.•*«       9      *     « VI.  o^  the  State  work,  caU  Stete  Conventions  at  such  times 

2.  That  tiie  appropnatoon  of  water  from  any  pubho  g^d  piaoea  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  devise  ways 
Bource  does  not  impfv  m<Uvidnal  or  coiponite  owner-  ^^  ^leana  for  advancmg  the  gkqSI 

■»>^Pi  Y  ^\  •*  "       r  J"  *  ^^  ^y  ""^^  ^  ^  •'■  That  we  recommend^that  a  State  organiier  be  se- 

tent  only  that  it  is  applied  to  a  useful  and  ^iessary  lected  by  tiie  convention,  whose  compensation  shaU 

purpose,  after  which  it  is  free  to  other  or  subsequent  be  fixed  hy  tiie  Executive  Committee, 

appropnators  under  the  same  conditions.  ' 

8.  That  the  appropriation  of  water  and  ito  convey-  This  convention  had  been  preceded  by  ac- 

anoe  through  canala  ud  ditehes  for  sde,  rental,  or  tive  measures  for  driving  out  the  Chinese  in 

distribution,  IS  a  uaeful,  necessary,  and  beneficial  pur-  ^^      localities. 

pose,  sale  or  rental  not  implying  ownership  of  the  „a,^    -     viSr  t>_  i.»v*2       cl  ».    n           j* 

element,  but  just  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  PopMtL — ^The  Prohibition  State  Convention 

franchise  and  tne  plant  employed  in  its  conveyance.  met  in  Sacramento,  on  the  18th  of  Maiy,  and 

III.  A  system  of  law  providing  for  the  control,  nominated  the  folio  wing  candidates:  For  Gov- 
management,  and  just  distribution  of  the  waten  of  ^rnnr  Cnl  JoaI  Rniuipll  •  1.iAn4:Aniinf.anvATOni> 
the  suite  in  ilocorduice  with  the  foregoing  principles.  ?^H^'  ^   n    Tif;^-!!!  fl«i:!!l^  ??S^^^^^^^^ 

IV.  To  so  extend  the  kw  of  eminent  doSiam  as  to  al-  *?.<JP  ^'  \'  ^l^^  ?  Snnreme  Judges,  Judge 
low  an  irrigation  district  when  formed,  corporation  or  *▼  illiam  G.  Murphy  and  Judge  Robert  Thomp- 
individuid,  to  condemn  and  pay  for  righte  of  way,  son;  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  £.  Kellogg: 
lands,  canala,  diu^ea.  uid  water-cUims,  and  rights  of  Comptroller,  J.  A.  Fairbanks :  State  Treasurer, 
whatever  nature,  held  by  any  person  or  oorporation,  jr  fi  amvAn-  AH:nniAv.a«»nArft1  aAniHrn  R«k! 
or  any  otiier  private  righte  of  property,  howV^er  ex-  "'  Z'  Hf*^®* '  Attomey-lieneral,  ^eorge  15atH 
istinff  or  acamred,  or  hy  whatever  naine  designated,  cock ;  Surveyor-General,  George  B.  Tallman; 
whidi  may  oe  necessary  for  the  appropriation  or  use  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Rev.  D. 
of  water:  IVavidtd^  That  in  condemning  water  used  A.  Mobley ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Ju- 
at  tiie  time  of  the  comniencement  of  an  action  for  tiie  jjag  Lyons.    In  addition  to  the  prohibition  of 

SS^li  sfo^^^  ^'""  ^"""^^  "^'"""^  "^^"^  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  importation  of  all 

We  respectfully  submit  the  accompanying  measures,  alcoholic  beverages,  they  declared  in  favor  of  a 

which  are  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  Legislature  Sunday  law,  and  adopted  the  following : 

and  aa  a  pledge  to  be  required  of  candidates  aa  here*  ,^         ,                  ,    , 

inafter  set  forth.  ^o  ftre  in  lavor  ot  the  largest  personal  liberty  oon- 

These  measures  consist :  1.  In  a  proposed  constitu-  w»tent  with  orderly  civil  government,  and   would 

tiond  amendment  to  fix  and  determine  the  nature  ot  gladly  welcome  to  our  ft-ee  country  all  those  who  come 

water-rights;  2.  A  proposed  constitutional  amend-  with  the  intention  of  etgoyiM  our  institutions  as  they 

ment  to  reg^ulate  the  use  of  water  appropriated  for  ^^d  them ;  but  we  demand  the  exclusion  of  those 

irrigation;  8.  A  proposed  act  of  the  Legislature  con-  whose  purpose  in  coming  here  ia^  to  overthrow  our 

ceming  the  right  to  acquire  the  use  of  water  by  ap-  government  and  destroy  our  libertiea.     We  demand, 

propriation :  i.  The  repeal  of  section  1422  of  the  Civil  Airther,  that  the  richt  of  ihinchise  be  withhold  from 

Coae.  <^^  forei^ere  till  they  shall  have  lived  in  this  country 

for  a  period  sufflciently  long  to  enable  them  to  become 

An  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  to  femihar  with  our  institutions  and  politics,  and  todem- 

carry  out  tbe  objects  of  the  convention.  w"^**  ***^^  disposition  to  live  m  conformity  tiiere- 

€UBS8e« — ^T wo  Anti-Chinese  Conventions  met  ^^ 
in  Sacramento  on  March  10,  and,  after  fusing,  The  Eepublioan  State  Convention  met  in 
remained  in  session  until  the  12th.    The  fol-  Los  Angeles  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  ad- 
lowing  resolutions  embody  the  resulto  of  the  joumed  on  the  27th.    The  following  nomina- 
session:  tions  were  made:    For   Governor,  John  F. 

That  we  demand  that  the  Gtovemment  of  the  United  ^''^  ^^^^  Francisco ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 

States  take  immediate  steps  to  prohibit,  absolutely,  "•  ^'  Waterman,  of  ban  Bemardmo;  becre- 

thia  Chinese  invasion.  tary  of  State,  Walter  S.  Moore,  of  Los  Angeles ; 
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Oomptraller,  J.  E.DeDiijr,ofyi8ali8;  Treasurer,  .  JBwsfc^,  Thrt  the  Dwnocrrtte  pMty  MwgrfjM  the 

Jacob  H.Nefl,  of  Placer;  Attorney-General,  5?S2S*l.li'SLI3fi,SiSi^'^t£',iS?^ 

W.  H.  H   ai'rt;  SurveyoV-Qenen^TheodoS  JST^.^It'irfirir^^'SSd'SLSrTiSS 

Reiohert^  of  San  Francisco :  Superintendent  of  to  all  intex^su  involved. 

Pablic  Inatraction,  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  of  San  Fran-  Navigation  ihaU  not  be  impftLred  under  any  pre- 

ciaoo:  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Ooart,  J.  A.  Orr,  ^xt.           ,.  ,,  .j    ,    v  «  *  i,    •  •          a  ^^ 

^#  i>il.»...     a„m.A««./k  i^«i«*Ao.  A   V  T?   T>it**^w>  Nodaesofindividiuusshail  take,  injuPB,  or  destroy 

Of  Plnmaa.    Supreme  Judges :  A.  V .  R.  Patter-  ^              ^^  .^^  ^       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

son,  of  San  Joaquin ;  T.  B.  McFarland,  of  Sao-  the  operation  of  tiie  law  of  eminent  domun.    These 

ramento ;  and  Judge  Hamilton,  of  Alameda.  rights  being  gnarded  and  protected,  the  waters  of  the 

The  Democratio  State  Convention  met  in  State  are  the  proper^  of  the  people  of  the  State,  to  be 

San  Francisco  on  the  Slst  of  August,  and  ad-  ^  f®"*  irrigation,  mining,  manuftctnring,  and  other 

?""      J     .TT  ^iV  "*  a *"L«,i™  *  TTk*  4!wii™  neeftil  pnrpoeee.     Appropriation  oi  water,  whether 

lonmed  on  the  4th  of  September.    The  follow-  heretofore  whereafter  made,  ehoold  give  no  right  to 

ing  were  the  nonunees :  For  Governor,  Wash-  more  water  than  is  absolateiy  wed  in  an  economical 

ington  Bartlett,  of  San  Francisco ;  Lieutenant-  manner  for  a  benefldal  purpose. 

Governor,  Michael  F.  Tarpey,  of  Alameda;  ,  T^^gl??^ W^5? ?u™^^^ 

^retary  of  SUte.  William  0.  Hendricks,  of  ^pJ^^jSir^^^ 

Butte ;  Comptroller,  John  F.  Dunn,  of  Sacra-  conducting  the  water  to  the  Umds  comprisiDg  such  ir- 

mento;    Treasurer,  Adam  Herold,   of  Santa  rintion  districts.    The  English  law  of  riparian  righu 

Clara ;  Attorney-General,  G^rge  A«  Johnson,  is  inapplicable  to  the  droumstaucss  and  condition  of 

of  Saota  Rosa :  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ^^^^'S'^"  ...  .  ,  *  .v 
T  ^a^l^^^  Jvi  ar-««-i-«-  .  Q«r.I!4«*^^^  The  SUte  may,  at  any  tune,  assume  control  of  the 
^\X:?^^^^^'  of  Stamslaus ;  Superintendent  aivemlon,  use,  ^d  disttibution  of  water  under  gen- 
ox  Public  Instruction,  A.  J.  Moulder,  of  San  eral  laws  enacted  for  that  purpose,  provided  the  State 
Francisco ;  Surveyor-General,  £.  O.  Miller,  of  shall  in  no  event  be  called  upon,  oy  taxation  or  othei^ 
Tulare;  Supreme  Judges,  Jackson  Temple,  wise,  to  construct  Irrigation-works. 
Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan,  and  Byron  Waters.  The  o.  C.  O'Donnell  was  the  anti-Chinese  can- 
platform  indorses  the  national  Administration,  didate  for  Governor,  and  there  was  also  an 
opposes  contract  convict  labor,  and  Chinese  im-  u  American ''  candidate, 
migration;  denounces  the  great  railroad  cor-  The  election  on  the  2d  of  November  produced 
porations  of  the  State  for  non-compliance  with  a  mixed  result.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
the  tax  laws,  and  opposes  the  amendment  to  turns,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
the  State  Constitution  known  as  the  ^'  Heath  has  a  plurality  of  about  600  over  the  Republi- 
Amendment,"  as  its  adoption  would  accord  with  can.  The  Republicans  elected  the  Lieutenantr 
the  wishes  of  the  non-taxpaying  monopolists  Governor,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Snperin- 
of  the  State.  The  following  are  the  other  im-  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Surveyor- 
portant  planks :  General,  and  two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Bt9olv€dy  That  tlus  convention  recommend  the  pas-  The  Democrats  elected  the  Secretary  of  State, 
ssgeofanaotof  Congress,  providing  for  the  ftee  coin-  the  Comptroller,  the  Treasurer,  the  Clerk  of 
age  of  both  gold  and  ailver,  by  the  terms  of  which  act  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  Justice  of  the  Sn- 

'?P*i•^•fi!^'^'^?ll*^®"^«'ll^*■®''®Jf*^"^  prem«  Court    The  Republicans  elected  four 

of  the  United  States  shall  be  received  m  exchange  for  f^^^....^.^^^  ««j  ^k-.  n^»./v^.«4.<i  ^^^     t«  ^\^^ 

money  or  gold  or  silver  ceitiflcates  at  the  retonow  Congressmen  and  the  Democrats  two.    In  the 

fixed  by  law  for  standard  dollan  of  gold,  and  silver  State  Senate  the  Democrats  have  a  mfljonty  of 

certificates  shall  be  receivable  for  all  public  purposes  12 ;  in  the  Assembly  the  Republicans  have  a 

and  interchangeable  for  gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  minority  of  2,  leaving  the  Democrats  with  a 

^Bmolv^i,  That  the  present  toriff  on  wool,  prepared  "¥^«^  l^-^^j^^j^^^^  .  ,  , 

by  a  Republican  commission  appointed  by  a  fcpubU-  UgMMlye  Bwitei.— The  l^slatnre  met  m 

can  President,  is  an  utgust  discrimination  against  a  extra  session,  at  the  call  of  the  Governor,  on 

great  industry,  and  we  denounce  the  same,  and  de-  July  20,  and  remained  in  session  until  Sept.  11. 

""^  JII'^^^iI^'Ta?/  ^\!f^  °?,^8??\.  That  in  xhe  Governor,  in  his  proclamation,  gives  the 

view  of  the  brilliant  future  that  awaits  Califomia  in  j    il«    «.      ^  ax.        m       i*  ii 

tb.  developiMiit  of  it.  wine  iniwert..  we  moM  heartily  '«««>"•  ""^  o'»J««'»  "^  *•>«  «*"  ««  ^"0*^  = 

fiivor  the  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  for  the  re-  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  a  recent  dcduon 

lease  from  taxation  of  spirits  used  in  the  fortification  announced  that  the  riparian  ownere  along  the  unnavi- 

of  sweet  wines^  and  the  protection  of  our  wine  Indus-  gable  streams  in  Caliromia  owned  the  flowing  watere 

tries  from  the  injurious  effects  of  fraud  and  the  unre-  in  such  streams,  and  are  entitled  to  the  exclusive 

stricted  sale  of  spurious  wines.  ri^ht  to  use  the  same.  The  wide-spread  disaster  which 

And  we  also  favor  legislation  protecting  the  laisin  this  dedsion  threatens  to  the  agricultural  interests 

industry.  and  the  consequent  general  excitement  and  apprehen- 

We  are  in  ikvot  of  liberal  wages  and  f^  labor.  sion  make  it  proper  that  the  legislative  ana  execu- 

All  assodationa  formed  for  the  purpose  of  develop-  tive  branches  of  the  government  should  take  prompt 

ing  the  intelligence,  promoting  the  welfare  and  pro-  and  efficient  action  to  prevent  the  ix^'urious  conse- 

teoonff  the  interests  of  the  lahorer  and  mechanic,  and  ouences  which  will  otoerwise  inevitably  flow  from 

to  enable  them  successfully  to  contend  for  and  main-  the  establishment  of  such  a  rule  of  law  by  the  highest 

tain  thdr  rights  by  peaceful  and  efficient  means  against  court  in  the  Commonwealtii. 

poweifbl  and  oppressive  combinations,  should  m  en-  Another  matter  of  grrat  public  concern  is  the  reor- 

oouraged  and  expressly  sanctioned  by  law.  ganization  of  the  Supreme  Court.    The  existing  sys- 

BttoUedj  Thai  mining  is  one  of  the  great  and  bene-  tem  has  not  given  satisfaction,  and  the  eviU  are  grow- 

fidal  industries  of  this  l^ate ;  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  ing  worse.    It  is  cumbersome  to  a  degree.    I  do  hereby 

of  the  Government  to  devise  some  plan  to  protect  that  speoify  the  following  subjects  upon  which  it  is  assem- 

interest  and  for  mining  to  be  continued  without  in-  bled  to  le^pslate : 

Jury  to  any  other  indo^.  1.  To  propose  and  submit  to  the  people  of  the  Stato 
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antmendment  or  amendmenti  to  Aitide  XIV  of  the  probably  the  result  of  their  combined  labors 

Oonstitution  of  the  State  relative  to  water  and  water-  f^^  ^^  year. 

g.*To  propoee  and  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State  ^^^^K*^™?  ^f,  ^^®  Isrw^tt  P^^^^S'  ^^  3?*^- 

Bach  amendmeDt  or  amendments  to  the  Conatitntion  auver  m  the  Umon.    From  80,000  to  86,000 

of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  secure  flasks  are  prodaced  every  year  from  the  mines 

to  the  people  the  right  of  appropriation,  diversion,  of  New  Almaden,  Napa  Consolidated,  Great 

protect  aDirod^  ritffato  in  the  courts  of  the  Stirte.  P^^^  ^  ^^  mmera,  and  about  HyOOOjOOO  is 

8.  To  enact  all  laws  neoessarv  or  proper  to  protect  invested  in  this  bosiness. 

the  people  ofthe  State  in  the  full  ana  free  ei^ovment  Aboat  80,000  tons  of  coal  were  extracted 

of  the  right  to  appropriate,  cUvert,  and  use  flowing  for  the  year,  principally  from  Monnt  Diablo, 

water  in  the  State  for  irrigation  or  other  bcnefldja  t^„ *  ZJatiI^^iZ   '^                   -ivu«.  a^wuiv, 

Surpoees,  and  so  as  to  ftilly  protect  all  such  rights  in  ^^^  ^^  Lmoolo.                                   ^      ,  , 

le  courts.  Copper  is  also  mmed  in  vanons  parts  of  the 

4.  To  repeal  section  1498  of  the  Civil  Code.  Btate,  principally  in  the  southern  distriota,  bat 

5.  To  propose  and  submit  to  the  people  of  the  Steto  owing  to  depreciation  of  the  price  many  of  the 
an  amendment  or  amendmenta  to  Ai^i^  VI  of  the  j^^^  y^^^  ^^j^  abandoned,  and  gold  and  sil- 
Constitution  of  the  Stote  relative  to  the  judictal  de-  "'"•'^  ""'"   rj  ,  »''»"y     ^»  Tzt    •»       7^ 
partment,  so  fiur  as  it  relates  to  the  Supreme  Court.  ^^  ^^^  containing  this  rebelhous  metal  can 

not  be  worked  at  a  profit. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  sab-  WIm  and  IMt— Forty  million  pounds  of 

jects  proposed,  the  two  houses  failed  to  agree  fresh  fruit  were  shipped  out  of  Califoinia  by 

on  any  measure.    On  March  8,  United  States  rail  between  Jan.  1  and  Sept.  1,  1886,  an  in- 

Senator  John  F.  Miller,  Republican,  had  died,  crease  of  82,000,000  pounds  over  the  shipments 

and  on  the  23d  the  Governor  had  appointed  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 

George  Hearst,  a  Democrat,  in  his  place  until  year.    It  was  said  at  the  State  Convention  of 

the  assembling  of  the  Legislature.    This  body,  wine-growers  that  in  1886  the  production  of 

on  Aug.  4,  elected  A.  P.  Williams,  R^ublican,  wine  in  the  State  was  between  15,000,000  and 

by  a  vote  of  70,  to  24  for  Hearst.  16,000,000  gallons,  and  that  the  requirement 

Mlahig* — We  give  a  review  of  mining  opera-  for  home  consumption  and  export  was  between 

tions  in  the  State  for  the  year  1886.    Oalifor-  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  gallons.     Fully  one 

nia  has  continued  to  maintain  its  place  as  a  third  of  the  crop  of  1685  was  fit  only  for  dis- 

producer  of  gold  since  the  discovery  of  the  tillation.     In  reference  to  the  wine-produc- 

metal  within  its  borders.    The  yield  of  pre-  tion  of  the  State  in  1875,  tbe  total  exportation 

cious  metals  for  the  year  was  nearlv  $10,000,-  of  California  wines  was    1,081,507    gallons. 

000  in  gold  and  $4,000,000  in  silver.     The  Five  years  later  the  exportation  was  more  than 

quartz-mines  are  especially  noteworthy.  doubled,  amounting  to  2,487,858  gallons.    In 

New  enterprises  have  been  begun,  opera-  1885,  4,256,224  gallons  of  wine  were  exported 

tions  have  been  resumed  on  several  old  mines,  and  268,840  gallons  of  brandy, 

and  in  no  preceding  year  since  the  inaugura-  The  vintage  of  1886  was  the  best  as  well  as 

tion  of  quartz-mining  in  the  State  have  so  few  the  largest  in  the  history  of  California.    The 

of  these  establishments  been  closed.  yield  is  estimated  at  from  17,000,000  to  10,600,- 

Calaveras  and  Amador  counties  show  the  000  gallons  of  wine,  of  which  8,000,000  will 
greatest  activity  in  quartz-mining.  £1  Dorado  go  into  brandy.  There  has  been  a  great  in- 
County  has  prosecuted  this  business  with  con-  crease  in  acreage  of  vines,  and  it  is  estimated 
siderable  vigor.  Nevada  County  probably  is  that  $75,000,000  is  now  invested  in  the  wine 
the  banner  county  for  quartz -mining;  old  interest  in  California.  Equal  progress  has 
mines  in  which  their  former  owners  sank  for-  been  made  in  raisin- culture,  and  the  total  prod- 
tunes  have  been  reopened,  and  are  now  yield-  net  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  708,000  boxes, 
ing  liberally.  In  Trinity,  Shasta,  Butte,  Sierra,  It  is  thought  that  there  are  now  8,000.000 
and  Plumas  counties  this  industry  has  already  fruit-trees  in  the  State.  In  dried  fruit  tnere 
reached  large  proportions,  some  of  the  mills  has  been  an  enormous  increase,  and  aU  of  it 
running  as  high  as  60  stamps.  has  found  ready  sale.    There  has  been  an  in- 

The  output  of  gold  has  been  affected  by  the  crease  of  more  than  4,000  per  cent,  over  the 

closing  of  the  hydraulic  mines,  but  not  so  seri-  product  of  1886  in  extracted  honey, 

ously  as  might  have  been  expected.  Riverside,  the  great  orange  and  raisin  grow- 

Drift-mining  and  river-beds'  operations  are  ing  colony  in  San  Bernardino  County,  is  soon 

branches  of  mining  which  are  only  second  to  to  have  the  only  large  cold-storage  works  for 

quartz-mining  at  Forest  Hill,  San  Juan,  along  fruit  in  this  country.    The  establishment  will 

the  Scott,  Klamath,  and  Salmon  rivers.    They  cost  $40,000,  and  will  have  capacity  for  cooling 

are  carried  on  very  successfully,  some  of  the  and  shipping  ten  car-loads  of  fruit  daily, 

companies  employing  from  100  to  160  men,  WetlA-The  production  of  California  wool 

and  taking  out  sums  varying  from  $150,000  to  has  been  as  follows : 

$400,000  per  year.  Pmmdi.                              rM»«t. 

The  owners  of  gravel  claims  let  out  portions    }^ SSraSw  lis iw^ 

of  their  territory  to  gangs  of  Chinamen,  and  issa!;;;.'!!!;;;;'.'.  lofiaT.ns  im,VV.V.,\V.'.V..9Afioi,iw 

others  who  work  over  the  surface  with  under-    i«S8 40,84a,6S0 

currents  and  sluices,  and  a  million  dollars  is  Wheat,  etc*— The  Secretary  of  the  State  Agri- 
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cultural  Society  placed  the  yield  of  wheat  for  by  000  armed  natives,  and  descended  to  the 

the  year  1884  at  57,420,188  bushels,  or  1,722,605  coast  by  Mungo  riyer. 

short  tons,  produced  from  an  acreage  of  8,587,-  In  a  note  of  Lord  Rosebery's  to  the  German 

864  acres,  averaging  16*40  bushels  to  the  acre,  ambassador  in  London,  dated  July  27,  1886, 

against  82,659,870  bushels,  or  979,796  short  and  Oount  Hatzfeldt's  answer  of  Aupst  2,  an 

tons,  for  the  cereal  year  of  1883-*84.  arrangement  was  reached  regardiog  ^e  delimi- 

The  crop  of  the  cereal  year  1884-^85  has  tation  of  the  German  and  British  possessions 

been  estimated  at  1,250,888  short  tons.    The  in  West  Africa,  by  which  the  Germans  obtain 

acreage  of  1886  was  about  8,750,000.  access  to  the  Benue,  which  their  agent  Fle- 

The  total  shipments  of  wheat  by  sea  from  gel  strove  in  vain  to  secure  the  year  before. 

San  Francisco  in  1886  were*  1,100,000  tons;  The  German  dominion,  which  by  the  agree- 

exports  of  merchandise,  $89,000,000 ;  foreign  ment  of  May  6,  1885,  was  bounded  by  the 

importations,  $41,941,687;  treasure  shipment,  meridian  9"*  8'  east  of  Greenwich  and  reached 

$18,718,618.    The  barley-crop  was  89,000,000  only  to  5®  80'  north  latitude  on  the  coact,  is  ex- 

buabels,  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  year  tended  inland  to  9°  40'  east  latitude,  andnorth- 

before.  ward  to  S"*  20'  north  of  the  equator.    The  cov« 

Miilto, — One  of  the  larsest  deposits  of  marble  eted  interior  of  the  Cameroons  region  is  thus 

in  the  world  has  been  discovered  in  San  Ber-  secured  to  Germany.    According  to  the  agree- 

nsrdino  County,  three  miles  from  the  railroad,  ment  with  France  of  Dec.  24, 1885,  the  Congo 

It  covers  six  hundred  acres,  and  eleven  shades  river  as  far  as  10**  east  longitude,  and  a  line 

of  marble  are  found.    It  can  be  laid  down  in  from  that  point  to  parallel  4°  of  north  latitude, 

Los  Angeles  for  $1  a  cubic  foot  mark  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  two  na- 

CiHEBOOllS,  a  German  protectorate  on  the  tions  in  this  region.    By  the  new  arrangements, 

west  coast  of  A(Hca,  extenaing  from  the  north-  Germany  secures  for  the  Cameroons  colony  a 

ern  boundary  of  uie  French  possessions  in  coast-line  of  about  400  kilometres,  and  a  depth 

Guinea  to  the  newly  proclaimed  British  pro-  of  nearly  400  kilometres  from  the  month  of 

tectorate  of  the  Niger  country.    The  German  the  Rio  del  Rey  to  the  Benue. 

possessions  in  this  part  of  Africa  comprised,  in  CANADA,  BOnNION  OF.     CiMiet  Oaigo.— 

the  beginning  of  1886,  the  territories  of  Togo  The  Hon.  A.  W.McLelan,  Minister  of  Marine 

and  Bagid,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  the  district  of  and  Fisheries,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Fl- 

Bimbia,  the  island  of  Nikol,  and  the  coast  of  nance  in  place  of  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  who  re- 

Biafra  Bay,  embrachig  the  territory  of  the  va-  signed  in  1885,  and   was  succeeded  by  the 

rious  kinglets  on  the  Cameroon  river,  and  the  Hon.  G.  E.  Foster, 

districts  of  Malinba,  Plantation,  and  Criby.  IliiaMSf. — The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 

About  the  1st  of  April,  Capt  Stubenranch,  ending  June  80, 1885,  was  $82,797,001,  and  the 

commanding  the  imperial  gunboat  ^  Cyclop,"  expenditure  $35,037,060.    The  deficit  was  due 

bombarded  and  destroyed  the  village  of  Money  principally  to  the  extra  expenditure  involved 

Bimbia,  on  the  soutliem  slope  of  the  Came-  in  the  suppression  of  the  Northwest  rebellion, 

roons,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  under  At  the  close  of  the  year  the   war  expenses 

English  influence  and  had  become  troublesome,  amounted  to  $1,697,851.    The  only  previous 

Money,  the  chief,  had  murdered  an  uncle  of  annual  deficits,  since  confederation,  were  from 

King  BelL    Freiherr  von  Soden,  the  governor,  1876  to  1880,  inclusive.    In  1888  the  surplus 

preceded  to  his  town  in  the  "  Cyclop,"  and  amounted  to  $7,064,492.    The  following  are 

signaled  to  him  to  come  on  board.    The  chief  the  per  capita  statistics  for  the  year,  estimat- 

sent  word  that  the  governor  must  come  to  him  ing  the  population  at  4,695,864:  Gross  revenue, 

if  he  wished  to  speaK  with  him.   He  was  given  $16.70;  gross  expenditure,  $16.74;  ordinary 

till  the  next  day  to  obey  the  summons,  and  at  revenue,  $6.98 ;  ordinary  expenditure,  $7.46  \ 

the  expiration  of  the  time  hb  residence  was  sross  debt,  $56.87 ;  total  assets,  $14.54 ;  net 

shelled  and  the  other  buildings  burned  by  a  debt,  $41.88;  interest  paid,  $2.01;  interest  re- 

Unding  party.    ITie  governor  set  up  ano&er  ceived,  $0.42;  net  interest  paid,  $1.59.    Of  the 

king  in  the  place  of  Money,  who  fied.  total  revenue,  77.89  per  cent.,  or  $25,884,529. 

Uerr  Schwartz,  the  African  traveler,  made  was  raised  by  taxation,  being  $5.40  per  head 

an  excursion  into  the  interior  districts  of  the  of  the  population.    Of  the  amount  raised  by 

Cameroons  in  January.   He  followed  the  cara-  taxation,  $18,935,428  was  in  the  form  of  cu»- 

van  route  to  the  Calabar  river,  and  after  reach-  toms  duties,  and  $6,449,101  excise  dutes.  The 

ing  Bakundn  at  the  limit  of  previous  explora-  net  public  debt  of  the  Dominion,  June  80, 1885, 

tions,  advanced  eastward  into  a  region  of  pri-  was  $196,407,692,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 

meval  forests,  rich  in  gum-trees  and  wild  coffee,  vious  year  of  $14,245,842.    The  gross  aebt 

and  abounding  in  elepnants,  crossed  the  Kumba  was  $264,708,607,  an  increase  of  $22,221,191. 

river  and  came  to  Bason,  a  picturesque  and  The  interest-bearing  assets  amounted  to  $68,- 

comparatively  well-cultivated    country,  from  295,915,  an  increase  of  $7,975,850.    There  has 

which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  obtain  oil,  been  a  total  expenditure  to  June  80, 1885,  on 

slarea,  and  ivory.    It  is  peopled  by  a  tribe  Dominion  public  works,  of  $211,542,002.  The 

called  Bafarimi,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  provincial  debts  of  Canada  amount  to  $20,762,- 

and  oattle-raising,  and  have  many  populous  vil-  580,  and  the  interest-bearing  assets  of  the 

lages.   Near  tiie  upper  Calabar  he  was  stopped  provinces  to  about  $14,868,422. 
VOL.  XXVI. — 9    A 
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TniM  aid  Cmmtsnt* — ^The  imports  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1885,  amounted  to  $108,- 
941,486,  and  the  exports  to  $89,288,861,  a 
decrease  in  the  former  of  $7,466,557,  and  in 
the  latter  of  $2,168,186,  as  compared  with  the 
former  year.  The  foreign  trade  was  distrhuted 
as  follows : 


couNTRna. 


Onst  Brttaio. . . . 
United  Statea.... 

Fraaoe . 

Oeinuny 

Sudn 

Portugfti 

lUly 

BoliaDd 

Belgium 

Newfoandland... 

Weatlndiee 

Booth  America.. 
Ctiiiui  and  Japan, 

Aoatralasla 

Bwitzeriand 

OUftercountriaa.. 


Total. 


141,511,886 

$41377,746 

68,(M»,277 

89,768,784 

1,T7M7« 

808,809 

i,178,988 

864,075 

S88^4 

188,686 

64,608 

166,780 

116,488 

147,650 

866,906 

24,1194 

M6,889 

72,885 

850,888 

1,670,968 

8,47^066 

8,685,868 

1,814,904 

1,461^806 

8,067,681 

89,918 

8,881 

416,887 

881,176 

l.ii9,685 

888,11^ 

$108,941,486 

$89,888,861 

■sp««ito. 


HslieiT  SUtiiOeb  —  The  total  value  of  the 
catoh  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1885,  was 
$17,722,978,  being  $48,481  less  than  in  1884. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  tlie  cod 
and  lobster  catches,  and  a  decrease  in  the  vulne 
of  the  herring  and  mackerel.  These  four  are, 
in  the  order  given,  the  principal  produce  of  the 
Canadian  fisheries.  Tne  values  were  as  fol- 
low :  God,  $4,586,781,  against  $4,802,464  in 
1884;  lobsters  (preserved),  $2,468,780,  against 
$2,259,892  in  1884;  herring  (pickled),  $1,997,- 
901,  against  $2,029,480  in  1884;  mackerel 
(pickled),  $1,448,187,  against  $1,798,487  in 
1884.  The  export  of  fish,  the  produce  of  Can- 
ada, for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  was 
$7,960,001,  against  $8,591,654  for  1884.  The 
fisheries  gave  employment  to  59,498  men,  1,177 
vessels  and  steam-tugs,  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
48,728,  and  28,472  boats.  About  $7,000,000  of 
capital  is  invested  in  the  business. 

LeglalatiMb — One  of  the  most  important  acts 
of  the  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1886  was  the  Northwest  Territories  Represen- 
tation Act.  The  act  makes  the  provisional 
districts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  elector- 
al districts,  returning  one  member  each  to  tJie 
Canadian  House  of  Commons,  and  divides  the 
provisional  district  of  Assiniboia  into  two  elect- 
oral districts,  each  returning  one  member.  To 
render  this  act  valid,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
passed  the  British  North  America  Act,  1866, 
authorizing  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  from 
time  to  time,  to  make  provision  for  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons 
of  Canada,  or  in  either  of  them,  of  any  Terri- 
tories that  for  the  time  being  form  part  of  the 
Dominion  but  are  not  included  in  any  province 
thereof.  The  act  is  made  retroactive,  so  as  to 
sanction  the  act  passed  by  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament. There  are  now  three  British  North 
America  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament — 
L  e.,  of  1867, 1871,  and  1886.  By  the  Dominion 
Act  the  electoral  franchise  in  the  Northwest 


territories  is  conferred  upon  every  hona-Jlde 
male  resident  and  householder,  of  adult  age, 
who  is  not  an  alien  or  an  Indian,  and  who  has 
resided  in  the  electoral  district  twelve  months 
before  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  election.  Voting 
is  to  be  open,  not,  as  in  the  provinces,  by  bal- 
lot. Voters  may  be  required  to  swear,  not 
only  as  to  their  identity  qualifications  or  dis- 
qualifications, but  also  that  they  have  not  been 
bribed. 

Mr.  Charlton's  bill,  to  punish  seduction  and 
like  offenses,  and  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  girls,  passed 
in  previous  sessions  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  thrown  out  by  the  Senate,  became  a  law  this 
year.  The  act  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  two  years'  imprisonment  in  a  peni- 
tentiary, or  for  a  less  term  in  any  other  place 
of  confinement,  to  commit  any  of  the  following 
offenses :  To  seduce  or  attempt  to  seduce  any 
girl,  of  previously  chaste  character,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years.  To  have 
or  to  attempt  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  any 
female  idiot  or  imbecile  woman  or  girl,  under 
circumstances  that  do  not  amount  to  rape.  To 
procure  or  assist  in  procuring  a  feigned  mar- 
riage. Being  over  twenty- one  years  of  age,  to 
seduce  under  promise  of  marriage  any  unmar- 
ried female  of  previously  chaste  character  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age.  Having  the  control 
of  any  premises,  to  induce  or  knowingly  suffer 
any  girl  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  six- 
teen years  to  be  upon  such  premises  for  the 
^purpose  of  being  unlawfully  known  by  any 
man.  If  such  girl  is  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  the  owner  of  the  house  is  guilty  of  fel- 
ony, and  liable  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  It 
is  a  sufiScient  defense  to  this  section  to  show 
that  the  accused  had  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  girl  to, be  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  No  person  can  be  convicted  of  any 
offense  under  the  act  upon  the  evidence  of  one 
witness,  unless  that  witness  is  corroborated  in 
some  material  particular  by  evidence  impli- 
cating the  accused.  A  defendant  is  a  compe- 
tent witness  in  his  own  behalf  upon  any  charge 
under  the  act ;  and  no  prosecution  can  be  be- 
gun after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
time  of  committing  the  offense. 

Politics. — ^The  government  of  Sir  John  Mao- 
donald  met  Parliament  this  session  amid  the 
greatest  uncertainty  as  to  its  fate.  By  the  de- 
fection of  a  large  but  then  uncertain  number 
of  the  Quebec  JBleus  (hitherto  the  stanchest 
section  of  the  Conservative  party),  on  account 
of  the  execution  of  Louis  Riel,  Sir  John's 
great  majority  had  been  seriously  impaired ;  but 
upon  a  vote  of  censure  with  reference  to  the 
execution  it  was  mere  matter  for  speculation 
to  what  extent  the  votes  of  the  bolters  would 
be  set  off  by  the  support  of  English  Liberals. 
On  March  25,  at  2.80  a.  m.,  after  a  long  and 
exciting  debate,  a  vote  was  taken  on  Mr.  Lan- 
dry's motion : 

That  this  House  feelsit  iti  duty  to  ezpreas  its  deep 
regret  that  the  ecnteDoe  of  death  paaaed  upon  Looia 
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Biel,  convieted  of  high  treaMn,  was  allowed  to  be  oar-  A  fleet  of  swift,  armed  oruisera  was  fitted  ont 

nod  into  executloiL  to  patrol  the  fisheries.    Not  only  the  provis- 

The  Tote  in  support  of  the  Oo^emment  was :  ions  of  the  treaty^  bat  the  oostoms  regalations, 

English  Ck>nserTatiyei^  97 ;  French  Conserva-  hitherto  very  leniently  interpreted,  were  now 

ti^es,  25;   English  Liberals,  24;  total,   146.  rigorously  eiiforoed.    American  fishing-vessels 

The  Tote  against  the  Government  was :  £ng«  were  forbidden  to  enter  Canadian  waters  for 

lish  Liberals,  24;  French  Liberals,  11 ;  French  any  other  purposes  than  the  four  specified  in 

Oonservativea,  17;  total,  62.    Thus  the  Qov-  the  treaty  of  1818.     The  instructions  to  the 

emment  obtained  an  unexpected  minority.  commanders  of  the  cruisers  were  secret ;  but 

On  motion  to  go  into  Oommittee  of  Supply,  tlie  powers  granted  them  were  much  more  ex- 
made  June  2,  an  amendment  was  moved  **  that  tensive  than  those  intrusted  to  the  collectors 
in  the  administration  of  Northwest  afEairs  un-  of  customs.  The  captains  were  authorized  to 
der  the  present  ministry  prior  to  the  rebellion,  make  seizures  at  their  own  discretion,  of  course 
there  were  grave  instances  of  neglect,  delay,  within  the  limits  of  their  private  instructions, 
mismanagement,  and  misconduct,  which  were  The  collectors  were  instructed  to  detain  sus- 
prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare,  produced  se-  pected  vessels  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  re- 
rious  discontent  among  the  people,  and  re-  port  each  case  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa 
tarded  the  development  of  the  country.^*  This  for  further  action.  This  distinction,  necessi- 
amendment  was  n^tived  by  a  vote  of  71  tated  from  the  fact  that  tbe  collectors  were 
against  61,  and  the  Government  was  thus  sus-  not  appointed  to  deal  with  the  delicate  ques- 
tained,  not  only  upon  its  policy  in  regard  to  tions  likely  to  arise,  and  that,  in  fact,  not  all 
the  execution  of  Riel,  but  also  upon  its  admin-  ,  of  them  were  qualified  to  do  so,  gave  rise  to  a 
istration  of  the  Northwest  Territories  in  regard  wrong  impression.  A  circular,  issued  to  tlie 
to  which  it  was  generally  considered  through-  collectors  on  June  11,  was  for  some  time  gen- 
out  the  country  to  be  much  more  vulnerable,  erally  considered  a  modification  of  the  Oana- 
Althongh  supported  in  Parliament,  the  Gov-  dian  Government's  claims.  It  was  assumed 
ernment  found  little  encoura^ment  to  appeal  that  American  fishing-vessels  might  remain  in 
to  the  country.  At  a  by-election  in  the  county  Oanadian  ports  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
of  Haldimand,  Ont,  an  English  constituency,  molestation.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  in- 
the  cry  of  *^ French  domination!'^  was  raised  tention  of  the  Government,  which  simply  in- 
In  the  interests  of  the  Government  candidate ;  structed  collectors  to  seize  any  American  fish- 
but  he  was  defeated,  and  Cabinet  ministers  had  ing-vessels  remaining  in  port  twenty-four  hours 
entered  so  energetically  into  the  electoral  cam-  after  being  warned  to  depart,  although  they 
paign  that,  although  the  county  has  always  might  not  have  broken  any  law  otlier  wise  than 
been  Liberal,  the  defeat  was  regarded  as  a  se-  by  hovering  within  the  three-mile  limit.  It 
▼ere  blow  for  the  Government  The  chief  was  never  intended  to  concede  any  privilege 
significance  of  the  result  was,  that  the  cry  of  not  included  in  the  treaty.  The  treaty  allows 
^French  domination!^  was  not  likely  to  prove  American  fishing- vessels  to  obtain  wood  in 
as  effective  in  Ontario  as  the  Riel  cry  in  Que-  Canadian  ports;  the  Government  allows  coal 
bee.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau,  Secretary  of  to  be  shipped  as  a  substitute,  if  intended  for 
State,  caused  the  constituency  of  Chambly,  in  cooking,  but  not  if  intended  to  supply  motive 
tbe  province  of  Quebec,  to  be  opened,  for  the  power ;  because,  it  is  argued,  at  the  time  the 
avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the  prestige  of  treaty  was  made  coal  was  not  used  as  a  motive 
the  Parti  Nationale  by  demonstrating  that  the  power. 

Riel  cry  could  not  carry  a  Quebec  county.    But  Much  indignation  was  created  in  the  United 

the  Riel  candidate  was  victorious.    In  the  pro-  States  by  the  refusal  of  the  Canadian  officials 

▼incial  general  elections  in  Nova  Scotia  and  to  recognize  the  permits  granted  to  American 

Quebec  the  Liberals  were  also  triumphant  fishing- vessels  by  American  customs  collectors 

The  FIsheitoB. — As  related  in  the  '*  Annual  to '*  touch,  and  trade ''at  Canadian  ports.   The 

CyclopsBdia"  for  1886,  tbe  fisherr  clauses  of  action  of  the  Canadian  officials  was  supposed 

the  treaty  of  1872  between  the  United  States  to  be  in  contravention  of  legislation  passed 

and  Great. Britain  expired  on  June  80.  1886,  subsequent  to  the  treaty.     But  a  broad  dis- 

and  the  perplexing  treaty  of  1818  was  tnereby  tinction  is  insisted  upon  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 

revived.    Fish  imported  into  the  United  States  emment  between  fishing-vessels  and  trading- 

froro  Canada  immediately  became  subject  to  vessels— a  distinction  that  has  always  been 

import  duties;  but  the  Dominion  Government,  recognized  at  the  castom-house.    An  Ameri- 

with  the  hope  of  preventing  unpleasantness,  can  merchant- vessel  in  a  Canadian  port  Is  only 

agreed  not  to  enforce  the  restrictions  of  the  expected  to  comply  with  the  customs  regula- 

revived  treaty  against  United  States  fishermen  tions.    An  American  fishing-vessel  is  flirther 

nntil  Congress  had  had  an  opportunity  of  au-  expected  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 

thorizing  new  arrangements.    Congress  having  the  treaty  of  1818. 

declined  to  agree  to  either  a  new  treaty  or  the  On  May  7,  the  schooner  "  David  J.  Adams,** 

appointment  of  an  International  Commission,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  seized  in  Digby  Basin, 

the  Dominion  Government  made  preparations  N.  S.,  by  Capt  Scott,  of  the  Dominion  cruiser 

to  enforce,  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  **  Lansdowne."     The  schooner  was  accused 

of  1886y  the  restrictions  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  of  violating  the  customs  regulations  by  remain- 
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ing  twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  in  port  with-  On  July  2,  the  schooner  "  City  Point,"  of 
out  reporting  to  the  collector  of  customs,  and  Portland,  Me.,  put  into  Shelbume,  N.  S^.,  the 
of  violating  the  act  relating  to  fishing  by  captain  claims,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her 
foreign  vessels  by  buying  bait.  The  seizure  decks  calked ;  the  Canadian  authorities  allege 
was  formdly  protested  against  hv  the  master  that  it  was  to  obtain  a  prearranged  supply  of 
of  the  schooner,  and  a^so  by  United  States  bait.  Two  men  were  landed,  and  water  was 
Consul-General  Phelan.  An  action  was  entered  taken  on  board,  before  the  vessel  reported  at 
against  Capt  Scott  for  $12,000  damages;  and  the  custom-house.  The  vessel  was  detained 
another  was  brought  against  Henny,  master  of  by  the  collector  of  customs,  and  then  upon  in- 
the  ^*  David  J.  Adams,"  for  $1,000  penalty  for  structions  from  the  Dominion  Government  was 
violating  an  imperial  statute  of  1818.  In  the  seized  for  violating  the  customs  laws,  by  the 
latter  case  no  defense  was  offered,  and  judg-  cruiser  **  Terror."  Two  other  Portland  scboon- 
ment  was  entered  against  the  defendant  for  ers — ^the  '*  C.  B.  Haixington "  and  Oeorge  W. 
the  full  amount.  The  trial  of  the  *' David  Gushing^* — were  also  seized  at  Shelbume. 
J.  Adams  "  case  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  AU  three  were  subsequently  released  upon  de- 
Halifax,  posit  of  fines  of  $400  each  by  Consul-General 
Subsequently,  the  "  Ella  M.  Doughty  "  was  Phelan,  the  deposit  being  made  upon  condition 
seized  at  Englishtown,  Cape  Breton,  for  buying  that  the  amount  be  returned  in  case  the  seiz- 
bait  at  St.  Ann^s.  The  plea  filed  for  the  defense  ures  should  be  declared  illegal, 
in  this  case  set  up  that  the  purchase  of  bait  or  On  Aug.  18,  the  mackerel-schooner  "  How- 
ice  is  not  prohibited  by  any  imperial  or  Cana-  ard  Holbrook,"  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  seized 
dian  statute  or  order  in  Council ;  that  the  impe-  at  Port  Hawkesbury,  C.  B.,  by  the  collector  of 
rial  statute  of  1819  being  still  in  force,  all  Cana-  customs,  for  having  violated  the  customs  laws 
dian  legislation  on  the  same  subject  is  null  and  three  weeks  previously  by  calling  at  the  same 
void;  that  since  the  treaty  of  1818  and  the  port  without  reporting  at  the  custom-house, 
imperial  statute  of  1819  were  admitted  to  be  in  The  vessel  was  released  on  payment  of  $200. 
force,  farther  privileges  have  been  conceded  The  first  vessel  seized  for  fishing  within  the 
to  United  States  vessels;  that  the  ^^Ella  M.  three-mile  limit  was  the  ** Highland  Light," 
Doughty"  was  under  United  States  law  licensed  which  was  seized  on  Sept.  1  by  the  cruiser 
to  touch  and  trade  at  foreign  ports;  that  " Howlett "  while  in  the  act  of  fishing  within  a 
the  vessel  entered  St.  Ann^s  for  shelter,  and  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore,  near  East  Point, 
not  for  bait,  but  the  captain  purchased  bait  P.  E.  I.  Among  other  vessels  seized  for  not 
that  was  offered  him,  intending  to  use  it  solely  reporting  at  custom-house  were  the  ^^  Pearl 
beyond  Canadian  limits ;  that  the  vessel  neither  Nelson,"  of  Provincetown ;  the  ''Marion 
fished,  took  fish,  dried  fish,  cured  fish,  nor  Grimes,"  of  Gloucester;  and  the  '* Everett 
prepared  to  fish  within  three  marine  miles  of  Steele,"  of  Gloucester.  The  latter  was  seized 
any  Canadian  coast  or  bay;  that  the  port  of  by  the  cruiser  *' Terror"  in  September,  for 
St.  Ann^s  is  a  commercial  port  of  Canada  into  having  put  into  Shelbume  in  March  without 
which  vessels  may  enter  and  depart  from,  sub-  reporting.  Fines  of  $400  were  imposed  in 
jeot  only  to  the  customs  regulations ;  and  that  each  instance. 

so  much  of  the  treaty  of  1818  as  provides  that  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
fishermen  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  bays  and  United  States  or  Canada  suffered  the  more  by 
harbors  for  the  purposes  therein  set  forth,  has  the  revival  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  In 
relation  to  bays  and  harbors  generally ;  but  spite  of  the  duties,  the  Canadian  fishermen  ez- 
that  with  reference  to  St.  Ann^s  and  all  other  ported  large  quantities  of  fish  to  the  United 
harbors  constituted  commercial  ports,  there  did  States,  at  unusually  high  prices.  American 
not  exist,  either  in  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  fishermen  suffered  less  from  being  excluded 
or  Canaaa,  or  in  any  treaty  or  convention,  from  the  Canadian  fishing-grounds  than  from 
any  prohibition  against  the  entry  into  such  being  denied  facilities  for  obtaining  supplies 
ports,  in  time  of  peace,  of  any  vessel  whatso-  and  forwarding  fish  by  rail.  The  greatest  suf- 
ever  belonging  to  a  friendly  nation,  for  the  ferers  were  the  numerous  Canadians,  who  in 
purpose  of  obtaining  necessary  or  reasonable  the  past  have  lived  by  selling  supplies  to  the 
supplies  for  their  reasonable  voyages  and  occu-  American  fishermen.  Considerable  excitement 
pations ;  that  pursuant  to  a  royal  proclamation  was.  created  among  the  classes  directly  inter- 
of  Nov.  6,  1830,  United  States  vessels  were  ested  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  The  New 
authorized  to  export  freely  goods  from  Canada  England  fishermen  seemed  to  regard  every 
to  any  foreign  country,  and  that  by  subsequent  seizure,  not  as  a  matter  of  police,  but  as  an 
legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  all  regis-  act  of  war.  The  United  States  Government, 
tered  and  licensed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  while  strongly  favoring  a  new  treaty  or  the 
as  to  voyages  from  and  to  British  ports,  and  as  appointment  of  an  international  convention, 
to  trading  at  such  ports  as  incidental  to  such  took  exception  to  the  Canadian  Govemment*s 
voyages,  were  made  subject  to  the  same  prohi-  method  of  enforcing  its  interpretation  of  the 
bitions  and  restrictions,  and  none  other,  to  existing  treaty.  The  United  States  Govem- 
which  British  vessels  similarly  engaged  were  ment  insisted  that  the  British  headlands  doc- 
then  subject;  so  that  the  *^ Ella  M.  Doughty"  trine  is  false  and  untenable;  that  seizures 
was  fully  authorized  to  purchase  bait  ought  not  to  be  made  on  suspicion,  but  only  if 
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a  vessel  is  actoally  engaged  in  fishing  within  Government  are  a  part  of  the  Transkei,  14)280 
the  limits ;  that  nnder  the  treaty  of  1818  sqnare  miles  in  extent,  with  a  native  popnla- 
American  fishermen  have  the  privilege  of  tion  of  84,115  eouIs;  Griqnaland  East,  with 
going  into  Canadian  ports  without  vexations  78,852  native  inhabitants;  and  Tembnland, 
CQstom-hoose  formalities,  which  privilege  is  with  98,530.  Basutoland,  with  an  area  of 
distinct  from  the  general  right  of  American  10,298  square  miles,  and  127,707  indigenous 
vessels  to  trade  in  open  Canadian  ports  nnder  inhabitants,  and  469  resident  whites,  is  now  ad- 
the  usual  oustom-house  restrictions ;  that  cus-  ministered  by  a  resident  commissioner  under 
tom -house  reflations  must  be  enforced  in  a  the  direction  of  the  High  Commissioner  of 
friendly,  not  m  a  hostile,  spirit ;  and  that  ex-  South  Africa.  Including  Basutoland  the  pop- 
oeasive  fines  must  not  be  imposed.  Congress  nlation  of  Cape  Colony  and  its  dependencies 
passed  an  amendment  to  a  shipping  bill  then  numbers  287,121  Europeans  and  962,603  others, 
being  discussed,  which  authorized  the  Presi-  CNUMree, — ^The  declared  value  of  the  ex- 
dent  to  issue  a  proclamation  at  any  time,  de-  ports  in  1884  was  £8,988,981.  The  exports  of 
nying  commercial  privileges  in  American  ports  gold  and  diamonds,  not  included  in  this  sum, 
to  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  country  denying  bring  the  total  value  of  the  exports  up  to  £6,* 
commercial  privileges  in  its  ports  to  American  945,674.  The  imports,  which  two  years  be- 
vessels.  In  August  three  sealing-vessels  be-  fore  amounted  to  £9,872,019,  were  in  1884 
longing  to  Victoria,  B.  C,  were  seized  in  Be-  £5,249,000.  The  value  of  diamonds  exported 
ring  Sea  by  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  in  the  regular  waj  in  1884  was  £2,807,329, 
^^Corwin.'*  The  question  involved  in  this  making  the  total  product  of  the  mines  since 
seizure  is  that  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  1867,  £29,772,576.  The  export  of  wool  fell  off 
United  States  in  Bering  Sea,  the  vessels  having  from  £2,062,180  in  1882  to  £1,745,198  in 
been  seized  while  withm  sixty  miles  of  Alaska.  1884 ;  of  ostrich-feathers,  from  £1,098,989  to 
The  Dominion  Parliament  passed  the  fol-  £966,479 ;  of  Angora  hair,  from  £258,128  to 
lowing  amendment  to  the  act  respecting  fish-  £289,578.  The  export  of  hides  and  skins  in- 
iug  by  foreign  vessels  in  Canadian  waters :  creased  from  £408,857  to  £438,865 ;  of  copper- 
Any  one  of  the  officers  or  persons  hereinbefore  ore,  from  £894,082  to  £405,415 ;  of  wine,  from 
mentioned  may  bring  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  beinff  £11,658  to  £17,701. 

within  Miy  hwbor  in  Canada,  or  hovering  in  BritiaS  Agriciltue   and  Indwtry.— Cape  Colony  has 

waters  withm  three  marine  miles  of  any  ot  the  ooasts,  ^JIz^a   «-v..yvr.»i«  »  .^^.i^  ^#  j^v^««-^«««  -;«^^ 

Uys.  creeks,  or  harbors  in  Canada,  into  port  and  V^^^  through  a  period  of  depression  smce 

seardi  her  careo,  and  may  also  examine  the  master  1^78,  owing  partly  to  the  colonial  wars  waged 

upon  oath  toa<min^  the  caigo  and  voyage ;  and  if  Uie  against  the  Oalekas  and  Basutos ;  partly  to  the 

master  or  person  in  command  does  not  truly  answer  expulsion  of  natives  from  lands  which  they 

SLl''rS?^^t/r'^r°lnT?«'&iJ;  fKby  the  cape  Dntch.  wbo  converted  the 

vessel,  or  boat  is  foreign,  or  not  navigated  accord-  *?»<*  ^^J^  pasture,  and  the  consequent  extino-    . 

intf  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  Can-  tion  of  native  markets;  partly  to  over-specu- 

a£,  and  (a)  has  been  found  flshinff  or  preparing  to  lation  in  the  prx>duction  of  diamonds.  Angora 

ft»h,ortohave.beenfishing,  to  British  wateni  within  hair,  and  ostnch -feathers,  and  the  fall  in  the 

SX^of"^2ils*"d^^^^  prices  of  those  articles  a^d  of  wool.    Thedia- 

mentioned  limits,  without  a  license,  or  after  the  expi-  mond  industry,  the  most  important  one  m  the 

ntion  of  the  term  named  in  the  last  license  granted  country,  is  belicFed  to  have  reached  a  point 

to  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  nnder  the  first  section  of  where  the  cost  of  production  is  nearly  equal  to 

^"St'wmitSdb^SSurotnS  ^^^  ^^°®  ^^  *^®  product.    It  has  been  very 

orby  convention  or  by  any  law  of  thebnited  kS-  beneficial  in  teaching  the  natives  to  work  for 

dom  or  of  Canada,  for  the  time  bein^f  in  force,  such  wages,  and  wiU  dve  employment  to,  a  lartre 

ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  and  the  tackle,  riMlng,  apparel,  population  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.    The 

formtttre,  stores;  and  cargo  thereof  shaU  be  forfeited,  qqw  gold  industry  is  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 

CAPB  OF  fiOOD  BOPEy  a  British  colony  in  pansion.    Besides  the  rich  quartz-ledges  in  the 

South  ^  Africa.     The  legislative  authority  is  Transvaal,  the  exploitation  of  which  has  only 

vested  in  a  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of  begun,  there  have  been  promising  discoveries 

seventy-four  members,  elected  by  limited  suf-  in  Tongaland,  and  far  in  the  interior,  in  north- 

frage  for  five  years.    The  Governor  is  Sir  Her-  em  Bechuanaland,  near  the  Zambesi ;  and  in 

cales  G.  R.  Robinson,  who  is  also  High  Ooro-  other  regions  farther  north  there  are  areas 

missioner  for  South  Africa.  The  Premier  is  Sir  where  aUuvial  gold  has  long  been  known  to 

Gordon  Sprigg.  exist.     The   copper-mines   of  Namaqualand, 


of  European  origin,  of  whom  140.000  are  of   The  agricultural  development  of  South  Africa 
English  and  176,000  of  Dutch  and  French  Hu-    has  not  yet  begun,  though  the  soil  in  many 


gnenot  descent,  and  580,000  natives  of  different  places  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  crops, 

tribes.    The  annexed  district  of  Griqualand  The  Dutch  farmers,  who  have  held  nearly  all 

Westhasanareaof  17,800  square  miles,  16,927  the  land  hitherto,  are   exclusively   pastoral, 

white  inabitants,  and  82,174  others.    Other  They  raise  large  quantities  of  wool,' but,  owing 

districts  nnder  the  administration  of  the  Oape  to  careless  breeding  and  shepherding,  the  prao- 
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tioe  of  shearing  twice  in  the  year,  and  that  of  after  the  first  six  months'  operations  reported 
mixing  fleeces  of  different  qualities  and  colors  a  gross  profit  of  £20,031,  with  £8,175  of  total 
in  the  same  bale,  the  prices  are  much  lower  expenses,  giving  a  net  profit  exceeding  the  paid- 
than  are  obtained  by  Australian  wool-growers,  up  capital  of  £16,000.  In  this  mine  the  an- 
The  Cape  wool  has  deteriorated  in  qmdity,  and  riferous  rock  is  simply  quarried.  The  Wit- 
the  production  per  acre  has  decrearod,  because  watersrand  field  lies  between  Pretoria  and 
the  wars  and  the  newlyndeveloped  industries  Heidelberg,  in  the  Transvaal.  Many  mining 
have  diverted  the  attention  of  farmers  to  other  claims  in  this  district  have  been  secured  by 
occupations,  especially  the  profitable  carrying  Eimberley  capitalists.  On  one  farm  four  con- 
business.  The  land  is  capable  of  feeding  a  sheep  secutive  confffomerate  gold-bearing  reefs  of  an 
to  the  acre,  instead  of  one  to  four  acres,  as  at  average  thickness  of  28  feet,  and  8^  miles  in 
present.  The  farmers  have  b^nn  to  fence  length,  have  been  discovered  100  feet  below 
their  lands,  and  some  of  them  to  irrigate  by  the  surface.  Many  other  reefs  have  been 
means  of  wells  and  windmills.  Irrigation  is  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The  yield  here  is 
necessary  for  grain-crops.  Of  the  200,000  about  1  ounce  per  ton,  paying  between  four  and 
square  miles  of  territory  in  the  colony,  not  over  five  times  the  cost  of  extraction.  The  aurifer- 
850  are  under  cultivation.  A  large  part  of  the  ons  formation  in  the  Transvaal  runs  entirely 
farms  are  heavily  mortgaged  to  English  and  across  the  country,  almost  along  the  parallel  of 
German  money-lenders.  The  Dutch  furmers  26^  south,  from  the  Limbobo  monntdns  in  the 
will,  therefore,  probably  be  compelled  to  de-  east  to  the  border  of  British  Bechuanaland  in 
vote  themselves  more  to  agriculture,  or  make  the  west.  A  valuable  reef  has  been  found  on 
way  for  other  occupants.  Grapes  constitute  the  Malmani  river,  14  miles  from  Mafeking. 
one  of  the  chief  crops  at  present.  There  are  Gold-bearing  quartz-veins  exist  in  the  Enysna, 
15,000  acres  in  vineyards.  The  vine  flourishes  within  the  Cape  Oolony,  but  it  has  not  been 
exceedingly,  and  some  of  the  vine-growers  pro-  determined  whether  they  are  rich  enough  to 
duce  excellent  wine  at  a  cost  of  less  than  pay  for  working.  Experiments  with  quartz 
twenty  cents  a  gallon ;  but  most  of  the  wine  found  in  the  Zulu  Reserve  did  not  prove  al- 
and brandy  is  of  such  poor  condition  that  there  together  satisfactory. 

is  no  demand  for  them  abroad,  and  only  at  the       Bcdiiaiialaad. — ^Tbe  protectorate  of  Bechua- 

Cape  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  tariff.  naland  was  proclaimed  on  Jan.  27,  1885.    The 

Ballrtadsaiid  Telegraplu* — In  September,  1885,  area,  including  the  new  district  of  Stellaland, 

the  Government  railroads  had  a  total  length  of  is  about  180,000  square  miles,  the  population 

1,528  miles;  their  capital  cost  was  £18,229,-  478,000.    The  Imperial  Government  proposed 

218;  their  gross  earnings  in  1884  were  £964,-  to  hand  over  the  administration  to  the  Gape 

903 ;  their  net  earnings,  £827,462.  Government,  but  the  latter,  in  July,  1885,  in- 

The  telegraph  lines  at  the  close  of  1884  had  sisted  that  the  cost   of  the  mounted  police 

a  total  length  of  4,219  miles.    The  number  of  should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government, 

messages  in  1884  was  740,791.  which,  therefore,  undertook  the  administration. 

fluBMSa— The  revenue  receipts  in  1884-^85  A  constabulary  of  500  men  was  organized, 

amounted  to  £8,821,958.    The  estimated  ex-  The  cost  of  the  annexation  wits  about  £1,- 

penditure  was  £8,502,601.    Owing  to  the  fall-  000,000.    For  the  first  yearns  civil  administra- 

mg  off  of  the  revenue,  during  a  period  of  de-  tion  the  British  Parliament  voted  £75,000,  be- 

pression,  the  Government  has  been  compelled  sides  the  sura  required  for  the  subsequently 

to  resort  to  retrenchments  in  the  expenditures,  annexed  district  of  Stellaland,  which  was  first 

A  bill  abolishing  excise  duties,  passed  in  June,  organized  as  a  republic,  and  then  taken  into 

reduces  the  revenue  by  £100,000.    The  colony  the  British  protectorate,  on  the  condition  that 

had  a  debt,  in  1885,  of  £20,804,000.  land-titles  acquired  from  the  natives  should  be 

CMd-FkMb  —  The  gold-mining  industry  in  respected.  A  land  commission  was  appointed 
Bouth  Africa  has  sprung  up  within  two  years,  on  Oct.  1,  1885,  with  8.  G.  A.  Shippard,  who 
having  received  its  first  impetus  from  the  dis-  was  also  appointed  political  administrator,  as 
oovery  of  rich  fields  in  the  Eastern  Ti-ansvaal  chief  commissioner.  The  Government  prohib- 
and  the  ac|joiuing  native  territories.  In  tbe  ited  sales  of  liquor  to  the  natives ;  yet  they  ob- 
early  fall  new  discoveries  in  the  De  Eaap  and  tained  it  surreptitiously  from  the  traders  at 
Witwaterrsr  and  districts  attracted  streams  of  Vryburg,  in  Stellaland,  in  such  quantities  that 
diggers  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa.  The  drunkenness  began  to  prevail  among  the  chiefs 
population  of  Barberton  quickly  doubled,  and  people,  except  in  the  territories  of  the 
There  was  a  total  capital  invested  by  mining  Chief  Montsioa,  who  was  able  to  control  his 
companies  in  South  Africa  of  about  $10,000,-  subjects.  While  the  land  courts  were  sitting, 
000,  while  the  shares  were  worth  double  that  in  January,  1886,  Mr.  Shippard  issued  a  proc- 
amount  in  the  market.  Some  of  the  com-  lamation  declaring  that  meetings  held  to  mflu- 
panies  engaged  in  quartz-mining  possessed  the  ence  their  decision  would  be  punished  as  con- 
necessary  machinery,  and  were  making  large  tempt  of  court.  The  inhabitants  of  Rooi  Grond 
profits,  while  many  others  had  not  begun  to  were  incensed  at  the  decisions  of  the  land  court, 
develop  their  properties.  The  Sheba  Reef  which  denied  their  claims  to  farms  in  Mosh- 
Company,  which  has  obtained  7  ounces,  6  pen-  ette*s  territory, 
ny  weights,  9  grains  from  every  ton  of  quartz,        Vj^aglMla. — A  new  republic,  called  IJpingto- 
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nia,  was  establiahed  abont  tbe  Ist  of  Janaary  tioned  out  800  farms  of  8,600  acres  eaob,  sitnate 

in  Ovamboland,  nortb  of  Damaraland.    The  Pfurtly  in  Western  Zulnland  and  partly  in  the 

right  to  the  territory  was  pnrchased  from  the  district  along  the  coast  skirting  St.  Lucia  Bay, 

native  tribes,  and  land  was  offered  to  European  over  which  the  new  republic  had  proclaimed 

seitlerB  firee  of  charge.    The  district,  800  miles  sovereign  rights.    The  quantity  of  land  ceded 

long  and  120  miles  broad,  is  situated  300  miles  by  Dinizuln  to  the  Boers  was  nearly  five  sixths 

from  Walfiseh  Bay.    Many  Boers  and  English-  of  Znltiland  outside  of  the  British  Reserve, 

men  moved  in  and  began  the  cultivation  of  the  and,  according  to  English  computations,  left 

land,  which  is  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wool,  not  land  enoush  to  support  one  third  of  the 

grain,  and  wine.    The  settlers,  who  took  pos-  Zulus.    The  British  authorities  warned  Lucas 

session  in  order  to  forestall  Qennan  occupa-  Meyer,  the  President,  and  the  other  citizens  of 

tion,  requested  to  be  taken  nnder  the  rule  of  the  Boer  Republic,  that  they  would  not  recog- 

the  Gape  Government.  nize  the  survey  nor  the  occupation  of  tbe  lands 

PHiMndL — The  Xeeibe  country,  a  part  of  as  conferring  a  valid  title,  or  as  affecting  the 
the  tribal  territory  of  the  Pondos,  was,  in  Sep-  British  or  the  Zulu  rights  previously  eziBting ; 
tember,  1886,  annexed  to  Cape  Oolony  without  also  that  they  would  not  permit  tbe  occupa- 
the  consent  of  the  Pondos.  The  port  of  St.  tion  of  St.  Lucia  Bay,  or  of  the  adjacent  terri- 
John*s  river  was  also  annexed.  The  Xesibes,  tory  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  bay.  In 
feeling  secure  under  colonial  protection,  began  April,  1886,  Earl  Granville  offered  to  the  Boers 
to  make  raids  into  Pondoland.  The  Pondos,  a  settlement,  recognizing  their  rights  to  a  part 
who  have  always  lived  heretofore  on  friendly  of  the  land  then  occupied,  but  the  Boers  re- 
terms  with  the  British,  had  done  all  that  they  jected  the  terms  offered.  In  the  mean  time 
oould  to  secure  peace,  sending  a  deputation,  in  they  began  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1886,  to  the  High  Oommiifsioner.  The  British  the  sea-coast,  near  St.  Lucia  Bay,  which  port 
aathorities  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  Pon-  was  desired  by  the  Transvaal  people  as  a  ter- 
dos  a  trade  and  military  route  through  their  minus  for  a  railroad.  The  British  Govem- 
territory,  and  opened  negotiations  in  January,  ment  had  songht  to  defeat  the  railroad  project 
1886,  with  the  paramount  chief,  Umqnikela.  by  proclaiming  a  protectorate  over  the  coast 
They  obtained  a  cession  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  at  tnat  point.  The  Boers,  in  the  allotment  of 
bnt  Umquikela  refused  to  recognize  its  validity,  farms,  respected  the  British  protectorate  by 
and  relected  an  offer  to  buy  the  right  of  way  leaving  to  the  British  the  sandy  strip  of  shore- 
through  his  dominions.  Bnt  as  the  party  in  lands.  Some  of  tbe  natives  displaced  by  them 
power  at  the  Oape  was  desirous  of  annexation,  were  driven  into  the  Reserve.  The  Natal 
nothing  was  done  to  prevent  the  troubles,  colonists  who,  while  they  are  unable  to  utilize 
which  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  Xesibe-  new  lands,  are  eager  to  annex  fertile  districts 
land,  after  an  incursion  of  Pondos  in  retaliation  for  the  future  expansion  of  the  colony,  and 
for  cattle-thefts.  because  they  can  draw  a  revenue  from  them 

ZililMi* — ^When  Oetewayo,  who,  after  the  by  imposing  a  hut-tax  on  the  native  occupants, 

Znln  war,  had  been  at  first  iinpris<«ed  at  Oape  proposed  by  a  vote  of  their  Legislative  Council 

Town,  and  then  brought  to  London,  where  he  to  have  Zululand  annexed  to  Natal,  although 

became  a  popular  character,  was  restored  to  they  have  repeatedly  infused  responsible  gov- 

hia  kingdom,  the  fertile  region  next  to  Natal  ernment  on  the  plea  that  they  can  not  assume 

was  reserved  for  discontented  Zulus,  who  pre-  the  risks  and  the  expense  of  managing  their 

ferred  to  live  under  British  administration  to  present  native  population,  and  of   guarding 

coming  under  the  rule  of  their  old  monarch,  their  frontier. 

The  northeast  comer  of  Zulnland  was  ruled  The  portion  of  Zululand  that  the  British 
by  dsibepu,  a  powerful  chiet  who  refused  to  Government  offered  to  relinquish  to  the  Boers 
acknowledge  Oetewayo,  and  was  therefore  left  in  tbe  negotiations  of  March  and  April  corn- 
independent  in  the  arrangement  for  Oetewayo's  prised  the  territory  of  the  new  republic  that 
return.  In  a  short  time  Usibepu  and  the  dis-  was  first  settled  before  its  extension  toward  the 
poasessed  chiefs  drove  out  Oetewayo,  who  died  sea.  In  September  Sir  Arthur  Havelock, 
a  fugitive  in  the  Reserve,  poisoned  by  his  ene-  Gk>vemor  of  Natal,  reopened  negotiations,  on 
miea,  as  has  been  since  ascertained.  Usibepu  behdf  of  the  Imperial  Government,  with  the 
then  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  tne  Boers  of  the  Zululand  Republic.  The  latter 
whole  country,  and  to  resist  him  the  Usutus  claimed  800  farms  under  title-deeds  already 
odled  the  Boers  to  their  aid.  In  return  for  granted,  and  the  suzerainty  over  the  whole  of 
helpingthe  Usutus  overthrow  Usibepu,  the  Boer  Zululand,  except  the  Reserve.  They  were 
volunteers  from  the  Transvaal  obtained  from  willing  to  abandon  tlie  rights  of  suzerainty, 
Oetewayo'S  son,  Dinizuln,  who  was  crowned  subject  to  tbe  consent  of  the  Zulus,  but  would 
King  of  the  Zulu  nation,  a  grant  of  2,600,000  not  agree  to  give  up  250  of  their  farms  also,  as 
acres  of  land.  They  founded  the  Republic  of  the  Governor  demanded. 
Western  Zululand  in  October,  1885,  and  laid  An  agreement  was  signed,  by  Sir  Arthur 
daim  to  St  Lucia  Bay,  where  they  proceeded  Havelock  and  the  Boer  representatives,  on  Oct. 
to  settle;  but  this  latter  action  provoked  the  22.  The  Republic  of  Western  Zululand  was 
interference  of  the  British  authorities.  By  Jan-  recognized  by  the  British  Government  The 
uary,  1886,  the  Boers  in  Zulnland  had  appor*  Boer  protectorate  over  the  country  was  abol- 
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ished,  and  a  British  protectorate  established  forms  of  matter,  or  possibly  from  one  each, 
over  the  entire  coast.  £astern  Zalaland  was  as  it  is  now  held  that  the  variations  of  ani- 
reserved  for  the  Zulus,  with  a  British  protect-  mals  and  plants  have  been  developed  from 
orate,  if  they  desired.  A  part  of  Central  Zulu-  fewer  and  earlier  forms  of  organic  life?  It 
land  is  included  in  the  district  assigned  tp  the  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  do  direct  evi- 
Znlus,  who  also  retain  Ulundi;  but  the  most  dence  of  the  transmutation  of  any  supposed 
valuable  portions  go  to  the  Boers,  whose  element  into  another,  or  of  its  resolution  into 
boundary  extends  to  within  40  miles  of  the  anything  simpler.  But  there  is  indirect  evi- 
sea.  The  roads  are  free,  and  missionaries  will  dence  bearing  on  the  point  Herschel  and  Clerk- 
be  at  liberty  to  go  everywhere.^  In  return  for  Maxwell  have  concluded  that  atoms  bear  the 
their  claims  near  the  sea-shore,  the  Boers  re-  impress  of  manufactured  articles.  Front's  hy- 
oeived  the  valuable  district  of  Ungojana,  to  the  pothesis  that  the  atomic  weights  of  the  other 
nordi  of  their  republic,  in  which  there  were  elements  are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  has 
few  natives,  and  another  rich  district,  already  not  been  borne  out  by  the  more  accurate  de- 
fully  occupied  by  the  Boers,  on  the  southeast,  terminations  of  them,  but  coincidences  which 
The  people  of  Natal  objected  to  the  settlement,  should  not  be  disregarded  are  presented  in 
and  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  colony,  in  those  determinations.  The  discrepancies  may 
order  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Qovemor,  voted  possibly  be  reconciled  if  we  supposed  the  unit 
against  financial  and  other  Government  pro-  of  atomic  weight  to  be  nosseased  not  by  hy- 
posals,  and  even  reduced  the  Governor's  salary,  drogen,  but  by  some  boay  as  yet  not  found. 
They  desired  the  annexation  to  Natal  of  the  whose  atomic  weight  is  less  than  that  of  hydro- 
Reserve  and  Eastern  Zululand,  if  not  of  the  gen.  Such  a  body  may  be  the  hypothetical 
new  republic,  and  insisted  on  a  free-trade  route  element  helium,  whose  lines  are  revealed  in 
through  Zululand.  the  spectrum  of  the  sun. 

CHEHISTRT.    Ckeaical  PhilMophy.— The  most  Other  evidence  on  this  point  is  furnished  by 

valoable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  chem-  certain  peculiarities  in  the  occurrence  of  the 

iced  philosophy  during  the  year  was  Prof.  Will-  elements  in  the  earth's  crust.    Many  of  them 

iam  Orookes's  inaugural  address  as  President  of  are  found  in  groups  of  associated  members  hav- 

of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Associa-  ing  peculiarities  that  indicate  common  affini- 

tion  on  the  nature  and  possible  origin  of  the  ties ;  as  in  the  case  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  the 

chemical  elements.    Of  the  attempts,  he  said,  two  groups  of  platinum  metals ;  and  the  so- 

hitherto  made  to  define  or  explain  an  element,  called  ^*  rare  earths  "  which  occur  in  gadolin- 

none  satisfy  the  mind.     Such  definitions  as  ite,  samar^kite,  etc.     Some  of  the  peculiar 

those  given  in  the  text-books,  that  an  element  features  of  the  rare    earths,  yttria,  samaria, 

is  a  b(^y  which  has  not  been  decomposed,  or  holmia,  erbia,  etc.,  seem  to  point  to  their  for- 

a  something  to  which  we  can  add,  but  from  niation  generally  from  some  common  material 

which  we  can  take  nothing  away,  are  doubly  placed  in  each  case  in  conditions  nearly  iden- 

nnsatifffactory.    They  are  provisional,  and  may  tical.    The  compound  radicals,  with  their  anal- 

oea^e  to-morrow  to  be  applicable  to  any  given  ogy  with  accepted  elements,  also  throw  light 

case.    They  are  based  not  on  any  attribute  of  on  this  view. 

the  thing  to  be  defined,  but  on  the  liniitations  Dr.  £.  J.  Mills  has  suggested  that  our  present 

of  human  nower.    The  idea  that  the  elements  elements  are  the  results  of  successive  polymeri- 

are  capable  of  further  decomposition  is  not  zations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  process 

new  in  chemistry,  but  has  been  broached  by  of  the  cooling  of  matter  from  its  pristine  in- 

Faraday,   Herbert  Spencer,  and  others.    Mr.  tensely  heated  condition.    Measuring  the  natu- 

Lockyer  has  shown  that  in  the  heavenly  bod-  ral  increase  in  density  of  chemical  substances 

ies  of  the  highest  temperature,  a  number  of  in  cooling  as  a  function  of  time  or  of  temper- 

our  reputed  elements  are  dissociated,  or  have  ature,  we  may  sometimes  observe  that  there 

never  been  formed.    Prof.  Stokes  suggests  that  are  critical  points  corresponding  to  the  forma- 

a  certain  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  nebul»  tion  of  new  and  well-defined  substances,  as 

may  indicate  some  form  ofmatter  more  element-  when  phosphorus  is  converted  into  the  red 

ary  than  any  we  know.    It  is  important  to  keep  variety.    We  might  then  account  for  the  forma- 

in  mind  the  idea  of  the  genesis  of  the  elements ;  tion  of  the  elements,  by  conceiving  the  original 

and  still  more  important  to  keep  in  view  the  existence  of  matter  in  an  ultra-gaseous  state 

probability  that  there  exist  in  Nature  labora-  that  may  be  called  protyle,  at  a  temperature 

tones  where  atoms  are  formed,  and  laboratories  inconceivably  hotter  than  any  'now  known, 

where  atoms  cease  to  be.    Are  the  distinctive  and  even  above  the  dissociation-point  of  atoms, 

properties  of  our  elements  accidental  or  deter-  In  counse  of  time  the  temperature  of  protvle 

minate?    Why  might  there  not  as  well  have  is  reduced  to   a  point  at  which  granulation 

been  7  or  TOO,  or  7,000  absolutely  distinct  ele-  takes  place;  matter,  as  we  know  it  comes  into 

ments  as  the  70  (in  round  numbers)  which  we  existence,  and  atoms  are  formed  with  their 

recognize  ?    If  the  peculiarities  of  the  elements  potentialities  of  energy,  including  that  of  atomic 

were   accidental,   they  could  hardly  display  weight.     Acting  on  the  neighboring  protyle, 

the  mutual  relations  which  are  brought  out  they  accelerate  the  formation  of  other  atoms, 

in  the  periodical  classification.    May  they  not  We  need  not  suppose  that  all  the  elements 

have  been  evolved  from  some  few  antecedent  were  simultaneously   created ;  but  that   the 
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eaaefit  formed  ond,  the  one  moet  nearly  allied       CheHfeal  Phyrics. — ^The  tabulated  results  of 

to  frotyU  in  simplicity,  came  into  beinc^  first.  Raonlt*s  experiments  on  the  action  of  dissolved 

This  would  be  hydrogen,  or  helium,  or  the  ele-  substances  in  lowering  the  freezing-point  of 

ment  having  the  simplest  structure  and  the  solutions  show  that  diiferent  salts  of  the  same 

lowest  atomic  weight.    Between  this  and  the  groun — i.  e.,  containing  the  same  number  of 

formation  of  the  next  element  in  order  of  sim-  metal  atoms  in  the  molecule— show  nearly  the 

Slicity  would  be  a  considerable  gap  in  time,  same  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing- 
uring  which  its  atomic  weight,  affinities,  and  point.  The  value  of  the  molecular  depression 
chemical  position  wouid  be  in  course  of  deter-  produced  by  any  salt  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
mination«  The  longer  the  period  occupied  by  mg  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  a  soln- 
the  condensing  of  toe  protyU  into  new  atoms,  tion  containing  one  gramme  in  lOOcc.  of  water 
the  more  sharply  defined  would  be  the  result-  by  the  molecular  weight.  The  salts  experi- 
ing  elements;  and,  with  more  irregularity  in  mented  upon  are  classified  into  two  series: 
the  cooling,  we  should  have  a  nearer  approach  1,  according  to  the  value  of  the  metallic  con- 
to  the  state  of  the  elemental  family  as  we  now  stituents,  and  2,  according  to  the  value  of 
know  it.  the  negative  or  metalloid  substance.     The  first 

Prof.  Thomas  Camelly,  in  a  paper  on  the  group  of  the  first  series,  consisting  of  salts 
physical  properties  of  the  normal  halogen  and  containing  only  one  atom  of  the  monad  metal, 
alkyl  compounds  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicals,  gives  values  for  the  molecular  depression  vary- 
points  out  numerous  relationships,  which,  with  ing  from  27  to  86.  The  second  group,  the 
one  exception,  are  similar  to  those  which  he  salts  of  which  contain  two  atoms  of  monad 
has  shown  to  exist  between  the  normal  halogen  metal,  gives  the  value  40.  In  the  third  group, 
or  the  alkyl  compounds  of  the  elements.  It  in  which  three  monad-metal  atoms  are  com- 
appears  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  bined  in  the  molecule,  the  value  is  48 ;  in  the 
following  four  classes  of  compounds  obey  the  fourth  it  is  47,  and  in  the  fifth  48.  The  second 
same  rules:  1.  The  halogen  compounds  of  the  series  contains  the  salts  of  the  dyad  metals, 
elements — ^that  is,  of  elements  with  elements;  and  the  molecular  depression  does  not  exceed 
2.  The  alkyl  compounds  of  the  elements ;  8.  68,  the  values  being  from  41  to  48  for  the  sfdts 
The  halogen  compounds  of  the  hydrocarbon  of  monobasic  and  18  to  22  for  those  of  diabo- 
radicals;  4.  The  alkyl  compounds  of  the  hydro-  sic  acids.  Comparing  the  two  series,  it  ap- 
earbon  radicals — that  is,  or  hydrocarbon  radi-  pears  that,  whenever  in  a  molecule  of  a  salt 
cals  with  hydrocarbon  radicals.  A  careful  dissolved  in  lOOcc.  of  water  one  atom  of  al- 
oonsideration  of  these  points  leads  almost  irre-  kali-earth  or  earth-dyad  metal  is  replaced  by 
sistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  elements  are  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  monad  metal,  the 
analogous  to  the  hydrocarbon  radicals  in  form  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  increases  by  a 
and  function;  and  this,  if  true,  will  lead  us  to  nearly  constant  quantity,  viz.,  about  21.  Ke-  , 
infer  that  the  elements  are  not  elements  in  the  ferring  the  matter  to  equivalents,  the  author 
itrict  sense  of  the  term,  but  are  built  up  of  states  his  results:  If,  in  tiie  solution  of  an  al- 
(at  least)  two  primary  elements,  A  (  =  carbon  kali-salt  containing  an  equivalent  of  the  salt  in 
at.  wt  12),  and  B  (=  ether  at  wt.  —2),  which  lOOca  of  water,  the  monad  metal  be  replaced 
by  their  combination  produce  a  series  of  com-  by  an  eauivalent  quantity  of  a  dyad  or  polyad 
pounds  (viz.,  our  present  elements),  which  are  metal,  tne  depression  of  the  freezing-point  is 
analogous  to  the  hydrocarbon  radicals.  If  this  diminished  by  a  quantity  sensibly  constant 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  elements  and  equal  to  10*5.  With  regard  to  acids,  the 
be  true,  the  periodic  law  would  follow  as  a  law  is  that  if  in  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  a 
matter  of  course,  and  we  should  therefore  be  strong  monobasic  acid  containing  one  equiva- 
able  to  represent  the  elements  by  some  such  lent  of  the  add  in  lOOcc.  of  water  th»  mono- 
general  formula  as  A.  Bt.  4-  (2  —  a; ),  analo-  basic  acid  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quan- 
ffoos  to  that  for  the  hydrocarbon  radicals,  G.  tity  of  a  strong  dibasic  acid,  a  diminution  of 
Hi. +  (2  — »),  in  which  n=sthe  series  and  m  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  is  ob- 
the  group  to  which  the  element  or  hydrocar-  served,  which  is  nearly  constant,  and  ap- 
bon  radical  belongs.  preaches  14.    From  these  data  the  author  cal« 

Prof.  Ramsey,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  sub-  culates  the  depression  due  to  the  separate  radi- 

ject,  has  affirmed  the  non-existence  of  nitrogen  cals. 

trioxide.    After  pointing  out  the  inconclusive       Experiments  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Tilden  on  the 

character  of  Lungers  argument  in  support  ot  phenomena  of  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  at 

the  existence  of  this  substance  in  gaseous  form,  different  temperatures  establish  the  fact  that 

inasmuch  as  the  use  of  any  reaeent  may  either  the  thermal  change  in  dissolving  the  anhydrous 

decompose  the  gas  or  react  witn  the  products  salt  in  water  at  temperatures  above  83^  0.  is 

of  its  dissociation— viz.,  N  and  NflN«  (N«)  as  still  positive,  althougn  a  diminishing  quantity, 

though  they  consisted  of  NiOt  itself — ^the  au-  and  nence  that  the  act  of  solution  is  still  at- 

thor  showed  the  only  criterion  of  the  existence  tended,  at  these  temperatures,  by  chemical 

of  the  gas  to  be  its  vapor-density.    The  results  combination  between  tne  salt  and  the  water, 
of  experiments  made  to  determine  this  point       W.  Spring,  in  the  course  of  experiments  in 

were  regarded  by  him  as  deciding  the  question  applying  pressure,  rising  in  some  cases  to  10,000 

•gainst  the  existenceof  gaseous  nitrous  trioxidep  atmospheres,  obtamed  from  filings  of  those 
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respeotiTe  metals,  blocks  of  lead,  bismnth,  tin,  hydrogen  to  100  atmospheres  in  a  yertical  tube 

zinc,  alnminiam,  copper,  antimony,  and  plati-  and  cooled  it  by  saocessive  ebaUitions  of  ozy- 

nam,  that  seemed  to  have  all  the  properties  gen,  noticed,  when  the  gas  expanded  after  a 

of  homogeneous  metals.    Lead,  under  a  press-  sadden  release  from  pressnre,  an  ebullition 

nre  of  5,000  atmospheres,  no  longer  resisted  analogous  to  that  obserred  by  M.  Gailletet  in 

the  piston  of  the  apparatus,  but  behaved  as  a  oxygen,  taking  place  a  short  ^stance  from  the 

liquid  would  have  done  under  similar  drcum-  bottom  of  the  tube,  but  less  distinct  than  the 

stances ;  and,  when  the  apparatus  was  opened,  ebullition  of  oxygen,  because  of  the  feeble 

thin  coatings  of  tbe  metal  were  found  every-  density  of  liquid  hydrogen.    M.  Gailletet  said 

where,  having  the  appearance  of  those  obtained  he  had  compressed  hydrogen  at  800  atmoe- 

by  plating.    Prismatic  or  amorphous  sulphur  pheres.    On  expansion  a  min  fog  was  visible 

was  converted  into  an  opaque  block  of  rfaom-  throughout  the  entire  tube,  showing  liquefao- 

bic  sulphur,  harder  than  that  obtained  by  f  u-  tion  of  hydrogen. 

siou.  Amorphous  phosphorus  gave  evidence  Prof.  Dewar  Ij^as  solidified  oxygen  by  allow- 
of  transformation  into  the  crystalline  variety,  ing  liquid  oxygen  to  expand  in  a  partial  vacu- 
Precipitated  zinc  sulphide  gave  a  very  hard,  um,  when  an  absorption  of  heat  takes  place 
compact  mass  with  a  gray,  metallic*  Instered  which  produces  the  result  sought.  In  its  solid 
outside,  and  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  trans-  condition  oxygen  looks  like  snow,  and  has  a 
parent  crystal  fragments  within.  The  sal-  temperature  of  200°  0.  (860°  F.)  below  tbe 
phides  of  lead  and  arsenic  were  obtained  with  freezing-point  of  water, 
the  properties  of  tbe  natural  minerals  to  a  Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  in  a  paper  read 
greater  or  less  extent  Copper  filings  and  before  the  Chemical  Society,  after  relating  the 
coarsely  pulverized  sulphur  combined  chemi-  results  of  experimental  tests  on  the  electro- 
cally  into  a  black,  crystalline  mass.  A  coarse  motive  force  of  copper  and  various  alloys  in 
mixture  of  mercuric  chloride  and  copper  filings  acids,  referred  to  the  action  of  metals  on  acids 
became  cuprous  chloride  and  mercury ;  and  generally.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  probably 
dry  potassium  iodide  and  dry  mercuric  chlo-  impossible  for  the  chemist  to  pronounce  defi- 
ride  formed  a  red  block  of  iodide  of  mercury  nitely  in  favor  either  of  the  modern  view  that 
and  potassium  chloride.  Usually  the  product  the  metal  directly  displaces  the  hydrogen  of 
obtained  had  a  smaller  volume  and  a  greater  the  acid,  or  of  the  older  view  that  the  metal 
specific  gravity  than  those  of  the  substances  displaces  the  hydrogen  from  water — ^the  result- 
used.  These  observations  have  been  called  in  ing  oxide  and  the  acid  then  interacting  to  form 
question  by  Friedel  and  Jannetaz,  of  the  French  a  salt ;  the  decision  of  this  question  must  ap- 
Chemical  Society,  who  have  subjected  various  parently  depend  upon  the  determination  of  the 
bodies  to  similar  pressures  without  getting  com-  nature  of  the  phenomena  during  electrolysis 
plete  union.  Jannetaz  obtained  solid  blocks,  ap«  of  an  acid  solution.  If  the  acid  alone  be  the 
parently  homogeneous,  of  several  metals ;  but  electrolyte,  then  doubtless  the  modem  view  is 
they  all  proved  to  be  only  schistose  in  struct-  the  correct  one;  but  if  both  acid  and  water 
ure,  or  to  allow  heat  to  be  propagated  through  are  electrolyzed,  and  in  proportions  which 
their  masses  less  easily  in  the  direction  of  the  vary  according  to  the  conditions,  then  both  the 
pressure  than  perpendicularly  to  it ;  and  they  old  and  the  new  view  of  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
assert  that  not  a  homogeneous  but  only  a  tion  between  a  metal  and  the  soluticn  of  an 
schistose  structure  was  produced  in  Spring's  acid  are  correct,  and  the  two  kinds  of  change 
experiments.  go  on  side  by  side. 

M.  Wroblewski  has  experimented  with  liq-  When  finely  divided  iron  is  placed  in  a  mag- 
nefied  oxygen  as  a  refingerating  agent,  and  netio  field  of  considerable  intensity  and  ex- 
finds  some  difiiculties  in  using  it.  Among  them  posed  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  Mr.  Edward  L. 
is  the  fact  that,  when  liquefied  in  large  quan-  Nichols  has  observed  that  the  chemical  reaction 
tity  and  suddenly  allowed  to  evaporate  by  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  which  oo- 
release,  it  does  not  solidify  like  carbonic  acid,  curs  under  ordinary  circumstances.  He  believes 
but  leaves  a  crystalline  residue  on  the  bottom  that  the  cause  of  the  difference  may  be  found  in 
of  the  apparatus  and  on  the  object  plunged  the  fact  that  the  solution  of  iron  in  the  mag- 
in  it  to  be  cooled.  Another  diffculty  con-  netic  field  is,  in  a  sense,  equivalent  to  its  witn- 
sists  in  the  necessity  of  using  the  liquefied  drawal  by  mechanical  means  to  an  infinite  die- 
oxygen  in  closed  vessels  of  very  great  strength,  tance.  Or  the  number  of  units  of  heat  produced 
The  apparatus  being  partly  constructicd  of  by  the  chemical  reaction  should  differ,  within 
glass,  much  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the  and  without  the  field,  by  an  amount  equivalent 
constant  danger  of  serious  explosions.  For  to  the  work  necessary  to  withdraw  the  iron  to 
this  reason  masks  are  now  worn  in  the  ex-  a  position  of  zero  potential.  Mr.  Nichols's  ex- 
periments. The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  very  periments  upon  this  point  having  brought  out 
short  duration  of  the  ebullition,  and  the  too  other  and  unlooked-for  modifications  of  the  re- 
short  time  of  the  refrigeration.  The  tempera-  actions,  he  has  continued  them  with  conditions 
ture  produced  by  the  sudden  release  from  varied  as  to  initial  temperature,  the  nature  and 
pressure  of  liquefied  oxygen  is  approximately  strength  of  the  add  used,  and  the  relative 
measured  at  ^186°  C.  amounts  of  iron  and  acid.    The  reaction,  when 

The  same  investigator,  having  compressed  iron  is  dissolved  in  o^va  regia^  varies  greatly 
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with  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the  acid,  the  new  element  germaniom  has  heen  discoy- 
At  low  temperatnrefl  and  in  weak  aoid,  hydro-  ered.  It  crystallizes  in  the  monocliaic  system, 
gen  is  giren  off,  and  the  solution  at  the  end  is  with  small  crystals  often  united  in  rounded 
greenish,  containing  ferrous  chloride;  at  higher  groups^  so  as  not  to  allow  of  exact  measure- 
temperatures  it  is  more  violent,  with  the  evo-  ment.  An  analysis  hy  Winkler  gives  as  its 
Intion  of  red  nitrous  fumes  and  a  yellowish  composition,  8  17*18,  Ge  6-93,  Ag  74*72,  Fe 
resultant  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  crit-  0*66,  Zn  0*22  =  99*66.  It  occurs  as  a  crust  on 
leal  temperature  between  these  two  kinds  of  marcasite  and  siderite,  or  again  on  argent! te. 
reaction  is  at  about  40°  0.  Performing  the  The  locality  is  the  Himmelftirst  mine,  near 
experiment  in  the  magnetic  field,  the  first  re-  Freiberg. 

action,  under  conditions  which  would  other-  Arminite  is  another  name  given  by  Weisbaoh 

wise  have  insured  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  to  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  found  on  por- 

only,  was  marked  by  an  almost  immediate  and  celain-jasper  from  Planitz,  near  Zwickau,  where 

violent  outburst  of  red  fumes,  accompanied  by  it  has  been  formed  in  the  course  of  the  burning 

a  correspondingly  greater  rise  of  temperature;  of  a  bed  of  coal.    It  forms  a  green  coating, 

and  when  the  reaction  was  begun  with  the  which  is  resolved  by  the  microscope  into  short 

field  in  a  neutral  condition  as  to  magnetism,  needles  or  scales.    Analyses  give  results  from 

the  mere  actuation  of  the  magnet,  at  any  time  which  is  deduced  as  its  probable  formula  Gu4- 

before  the  la«t  particle  of  iron  was  dissolved,  CaStOn  +  6HtO. 

was  sufilcient  to  modify  it  by  causing  the  gen-  Whitman  Cross  and  L.  G.  Eakins  describe  a 

eration  of  the  nitrous  fames  and  a  more  rapid  new  mineral  which  occurs  in  cavities  of  a  ve- 

rise  of  temperature.    With  nitric  acid  a  per-  sicular  augite-andesite  that  is  found  in  the  con- 

fectly  passive  mixture  could  be  brought  in-  glomerate  of  the  Green  and  Table  mountains, 

stanUy  into  violent,  almost  explosive,  efferves-  Uolorado.    The  conglomerate  is  chiefiy  com- 

cenoe,  with  the  evolution  of  the  red  fumes,  by  posed  of  worn  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  ande- 

eatabliahing  a  magnetic  connection.    With  hy-  sitic  rooks,  embracing  various  types.    Analysis 

drochloric  acid  the  rise  of  temperature  was  determined  its  composition  to  be  that  repre- 

much  smaller  than  in  the  determmations  with  sented  by  the  formula  RO,  AUOa,  lOSiOa  + 

aqua  regia  and  nitric  acid ;  and  the  speed  of  SHtO,  R  representing  GA,  ki,  and  No«.    The 

the  reaction  differed  but  little  from  that  oc-  substance  belongs  among  the  idumino-silicates, 

earring  under  ordinary  circumstances,  while  its  of  which  no  previously  described  hydrate  con- 

character  in  the  two  cases  was  almost  identical,  tains  so  high  a  percentage  of  silica.    The  name 

Vew  teMaaccSi — Cydamose  is  the  name  given  ptilolite,  derived  from  m-iXoy,  d&wn^  in  refer- 
to  a  new  sugar,  which  is  found  in  the  tubercles  ence  to  the  light,  downy  nature  of  its  aggre- 
of  Cyclamen  Eurap<Bum,  and  the  composition  gates,  is  prop<Med  for  this  mineral. 
of  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  GisUmOh.  Girdwood  and  Bemrose  have  determined  the 
The  most  striking  feature  about  it  is  its  rota-  existence  of  a  blue  coloring-matter  which  is 
tory  power  (—  15*16),  which  is  left-handed ;  developed  in  the  decay  of  the  wood  of  the  bal- 
wbile  all  the  other  sugars  in  the  group  dsHai-  sam  pine  (Abie$  balsamina\  which  is  believed 
Oil  are  right-handed,  or  inactive.  The  activi-  to  be  the  same  as  the  color  produced  in  the 
tj  of  cydamose  is  not  affected  by  temperature,  reaction  of  pine- wood  with  phenol  and  strong 
but  it  decreases  under  the  influence  of  basic-  sulphuric  acid.  Tiemann  and  Haarman  have 
lead  acetate.  Like  lactose,  it  reduces  Fehling's  shown  that  this  is  due  to  coniferin,  a  substance 
solution.  which  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  other 

In    October,    1878,    M.    Delafontaine    an-  coniferss,  and  which,  according  to  Eupel,  ex- 

nonnced,  on  the  evidence  of  an  absorption-  ists  in  all  of  them.    It  has  also  been  found  in 

band  included  in  the  spectrum  of  the  former  beet-root  and  asparagus,  and  is  therefore  far 

erbia,  a  new  earth,  philippia.    In  the  begin-  more  general  as  a  product  of  plant-life  than  is 

ning  of  1880  he  dedared  the  holmium  of  MM.  usually  supposed.    Samuel  Rideal  has  found  a 

Loret  and  Gldve  identical  with  his  philippium ;  blue  coloring-matter,  well  developed  in  ^  one 

but  later  in  the  same  year,  finding  that  the  specimen,  in  the  decaying  wood  of  the  birch, 

latter  body  gave  no  visible  absorption-spec-  and  has  subjected  it  to  tests,  by  which  it  has 

tnun,  and  that  the  bands  which  he  bad  at  first  been  shown  that  it  does  not  present  precisely 

ascribed  to  it  really  belonged  to  holmium,  he  the  same  characteristics  as  tnat  derived  from 

renounced  this  condusion.    M.  Lecoq  de  Bois-  Ganada  balsam.     On  carefully  testing  birch- 

bandran  has,  however,  since  obtained  earths  wood  in  various  stages  of  growth  for  the  pres- 

exhibiting  distinctly  characteristic  spectrum-  ence  of  coniferin,  no  traces  of  that  substance 

lines,  from  which  he  has  concluded  that  the  could  be  found.    By  other  tests  the  birch-blue 

oxide  hitherto  called  holmia  is  not  homogene-  was  found  to  differ  very  considerably  from  the 

oua,  but  contains  at  leait  two  radicals.    For  other  natural  blue  coloring-matters. 

one  of  these  radicals  he  proposes  to  retain  the  Engel  has  produced,  by  the  action  of  heat 

name  holmium,  while  he  calls  the  other  one  on  the  double  carbonate  of  magnesium  and 

dysprodam — symbol,  Dy — ^from  the  Greek  dv<r-  potassium,  a  magnedum  carbonate  having  ex- 

wpinrot^  difficult  to  approach.  ceptional  properties.    It  is  distinguished  chief* 

Prof.  A.  Weisbach  nas  published  a  descrip-  ly  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  transformed 

tion  of  the  new  minerd  argyrodite,  in  which  into  hydrate.    Mixed  with  water,  it  evolves 
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heat,  and  in  the  coarse  of  two  hoars  forms  the  nitrates  and  chlorates  it  yields  a 

hydrate  containing  five  molecules  of  water  if  mixture.    The  atomic  weights  obtained  for  ft 

the  temperature  is  below  16*,  and  three  mole*  by  totally  different  processes  are  72*82  and 

cules  if  above  16**.    It  even  attracts  moistare  72*28.    The  compoands  of  germaniam  oertain- 

f rom  the  air.    Ifized  with  water  to  a  magma,  ly  known  are  two  oxides,  two  sulpbidea,  two 

it  solidifies  so  tbat  the  vessel  may  be  inverted  chlorides,  and  one  iodide.    Many  ^rmaniam 

without  its  falling.    It  is  much  more  soluble  in  compounds  are  distinguished  by  their  Bolabili- 

water  tiban  the  liydrated  carbonates,  the  solu-  ty  and  some  by  their  volatility, 
tion  after  a  while  depositing  the  hydrate  in       New  Prottenb — F.  Lux  has  founded  upon  the 

crystals,  and  the  alkalinity  of  the  liquid  dimin-  results  of  experiments  in  saponification  and 

ishing.    The  hydrates  which  it  forms,  how-  gelatinixation  a  method  for  the  qualitative  de- 

ever,  lose  easily  their  carbon  dioxide  under  the  tection  of  fatty  oils  in  mineral  oila.   For  the 

influence  of  water  and  heat,  like  the  ordinary  detection  of  large  quantities  of  fatty  oil,  10  per 

hydrates.  cent,  and  up^v^rd,  he  heats  a  portion  of  the 

Herr  F.  Redtenbacher,  of  Austria,  has  in-  sample  with  a  fragment  of  caustic  soda  to  a 

vented  a  new  explosive,  which  is  called  *^  mi-  boil,  keeping  it  at  that  temperatare  for  one  or 

line.^*    It  is  a  brownish-black  powder,  insensi-  two  minutes.    If  large  quantities  of  fatty  oil 

ble  to  percussion  and  friction,  and  ignitable  are  present,  they  are  recognized  by  the  pecul- 

only  by  a  spark  at  from  885°  to  840*^  0.    It  is  iar  odor,  and  certainly  by  the  coagulation  of 

said  to  contain  the  elements  of  ordinary  pow-  the  liquid  which  ensues  on  slight  cooling.   For 

der,  in  proportions  which  have  been  deter-  the  detection  of  smaller  quantities  of  fatty  oil?, 

mined  after  about  twenty  years  of  research,  down  to  2  per  cent.,  we  take  two  beakers  of 

It  can  be  employed  as  powder  is,  and  made  to  moderate  size,  one  of  which  can  be  inserted 

produce  effects  comparable  with  those  of  dy-  into  the  other  so  as  to  leave  a  slight  interval 

namite.  between  their  bottoms.    In  the  larger  one  is 

A.  Eossel  has  found  «  new  base  in  the  pan-  put  so  much  melted  paraffin  that,  when  the 

creatic  gland,  which  he  obtained  bv  the  same  narrower  glass  is  inserted,  the  paraffin  rises  a 

process  he  had  used  previously  for  the  prepara-  little  more  than  half  height  in  tne  narrow  an- 

tion  of  guanin  and  nypoxanthin.    The  larger  nular  space  between  the  two.    Into  the  inner 

part  of  the  base  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  glass  is  then  poured  so  much  paraffin  that  the 

along  with  guanin,  and  is  separated  from  the  two  bodies  of  liquid  rise  approximately  to  the 

latter  by  means  of  its  chloride.    It  forms  crys-  same  height.  In  this  medium  a  paraffin  bath  is 

tals  two  centimetres  long.  obtained,  in  which,  an  overheating  of  the  liquids 

Joly  has  obtained  a  boride  of  aluminium,  contained  in  the  test-tubes,  such  as  might  oc- 

BoAl,  in  the  hexagonal  golden  plates  known  cur  in  a  single  beaker,  is  rendered  impossible. 

as  boron  diamonds,  by  reducing  boracic  acid  while  a  perfect  observation  of  the  behavior  of 

with  aluminium  in  graphite  crucibles.    He  has  the  oil  is  made  practicable.    The  thermometer 

also  obtained  BogAl  m  large  black  lamellar  should  be  kept  at  from  about  200°  to  2 10°.  Two 

crystals;  yellow  quadratic  crystals  with  brill-  test-tubes  each  receive  a  small  quantity  of  the 

iant  luster,  inclosing  carbon  and  aluminium ;  oil  in  question.    To  one  are  added  a  few  parings 

and  one  or  more  compounds  of  boron  and  car-  of  sodium,  and  to  the  other  a  rod  of  caustic  soda, 

bon,  which  have  not  yet  been  investigated.  which  must  be  about  a  centimetre  beneath  the 

Signer  Rio  de  la  Loza  has  described  a  new  surface  of  the  oil.    The  two  test-tubes  are  then 

alkaloid,  erythro-ceralloides,  recently  disco v-  subiected  to  the  action  of  the  bath,  and  exam- 

ered  in  toe  seeds  otBrythrina  eoraUoidsB,  which  ined  after  having  been  cooled.    If  the  mineral 

is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  poisonous  prin-  oil  in  question  contains  even  as  little  as  2  per 

oiple  so  far  obtained  from  a  leguminous  plant,  cent,  of  fatty  oil,  it  will  congeal  on  cooling  in 

Clemens  Winkler  has  discovered  in  the  min-  one  or  both  tubes,  to  a  more  or  leas  cohesive 

eral  or  silver  ore  argyrodite  (which  was  found  jelly. 

by  Weisbaoh  in  one  of  the  Freiberg  mines  in       H.  B.  Cornwall  has  given  an  account  of  bis 

1880)  a  new  metal,  analogous  to  antimony,  to  experiments  with  three  of  tbe  commoner  meth- 

which  the  name  of  germanium  has  been  given,  ods  for  examining  butter-fats  by  the  quantita- 

For  its  extraction,  argyrodite  is  smelted  with  tive  determination  of  the  fatty  acids  obtainable 

soda-ash  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  whereby  the  by  decomposition  of  the  fat,  or  by  allied  opera 

sulphide  is  obtained;  this  is  converted  into  the  tions — Hehner^s,  Reichert*s,  and  Koett8torfcr^& 

oxide  by  heating  with  strong  nitric  acid  or  Hehner^s  process,  which  is  described   in   tb« 

driving  off  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oxide  is  re-  ^*  Zeitschrifb  fQr  Analytische  Chemie,^'   1877 

duced  by  heating  with  hydrogen.     As  thus  p.  145,  pure  and  simple,  was  held  incapabl 

obtained,  germanium  is  a  dark-gray  powder,  of  distinguishing  cocoanut-oil  in  mixtures,    i 

which  melts  to  a  fluid  regulus  under  borax  not  alone,  from  true  butter-fat.    Koettstorfer 

glass,  at  about  900°  C.    It  has  a  great  tendency  method,  "  Fresenius^s  Zeitschrift,''  1879,  p.  1 91 

to  regular  crystallization,  is  very  brittle,  easily  which  depends  on  the  larger  amount  of  alka 

pulverized,  has  a  distinct  conchoidal  fracture,  required  to  saponify  butter-fat  in  conaparisc 

and  exhibits  a  flue  metallic  luster.    Its  specific  with  a  verv  large  number  of  other  aninaal  ar 

gravity  is  5*469.    It  is  not  soluble  in  hydro-  vegetable  rats,  has  been  shown  by  Moore  to  1 

chloric  acid,  but  readily  in  aqua  regia.    With  unreliable  when  applied  to  mixtures  oontaizuj 
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cocoaDnt-oO.    Reicbert's  method,  ^'  Fresenias'B  M.  H.  MoisBan  has  effected  a  probable  iaola- 

Zeitachrift,*'  1879,  p.  68,  which  consists  in  de-  tion  of  fluorine,  bj  passing  a  strong  Bunsen 

termininff  the  acidity  of  the  distillate  of  soluble  pile-current  through  hydrofluoric  acid  which 

fatty  tfcios  and  water,  obtained  under  constant  has  been  cooled  to  a  state  of  tranauil  ebulli- 

eonditions,  commended  itself  as  the  only  one  tion  at  —  23°.  The  addition  of  a  little  water  or 

of  the  three  that  is  with  any  practical  degree  flnorhydrate  of  fluoride  of  potassium  is  essen- 

of  aocnraoy  capable  of  distinguishing  between  tial  to  secure  conductivity.     Decomposition 

*  coooanut-oil,  in  mixtures  or  alone,  and  pure  proceeds  continuously,  with  the  disengage- 
bntter-fat.  ment  of  hydrogen  at  the  negatiye  pole,  and  at 
Dr.  J.  Traube  has  found  the  most  important  the  positive  pole  of  a  colorless  gas  in  which 
methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  deter-  crystallized  silicon  bums  in  the  cold  with  great 
mining  the  amount  of  fusel-oil  in  brandies  to  brilliancy,  becoming  fluoride  of  silicon.  De- 
be  defective.  Such  are  the  two  colorimetrio  ville's  adamantine  boron  bums  in  the  same 
methods,  and  BOse's  method,  which  is  based  manner,  but  with  more  difficulty,  becoming 
upon  the  increase  in  volume  of  alcohol  contain-  fluoride  of  boron.  Arsenic  and  antimony  com- 
ing fuseL  He  proposes  a  capillarimetric  meth-  bine  with  this  gaseous  body  causing  incandes- 
od,  by  which  so  minute  a  proportion  of  fusel  cence.  Sulphur  takes  flre  in  it,  and  iodine 
as  ^  per  cent,  may  be  detected.  It  depends  combines  with  a  pale  flame,  losing  its  color, 
upon  tiie  fact  that  the  height  to  which  aqueous  It  decomposes  cold  water,  producing  ozone 
solutions  of  organic  bodies  of  one  and  the  same  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  metals  are  at- 
series  ascend  in  capillary  tubes  often  decreases  tacked  with  much  less  energy.  Organic  bod- 
with  the  increasing  molecular  weight  of  the  ies  are  violently  attacked.  From  these  actions 
dissolved  body.  Hence,  a  very  small  per  cent-  and  other  test-experiments,  the  author  is  satis- 
age  of  fusel  in  brandies  might  be  expected  to  fled  that  the  gas  described  is  either  fluorine  or 
betray  itself  by  a  reduction  of  the  capillary  as-  a  perfluoride  of  hydrogen, 
cent.  The  capillarimetric  method  has  the  ad-  A  process  has  been  devised  at  Buxton,  Eng- 
vantages  over  that  of  ROse,  that  it  admits  a  land,  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  town 
more  speedy  execution  of  the  experiments,  and  by  precipitating  it  by  means  of  a  mineral 
that  the  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  water  derived  from  the  lower  coal  forma- 
fasels  has  less  influence  in  it  than  in  that ;  and  tions  of  tbe  vicinity.  This  water  contains  1*2 
it  is  very  much  more  delicate.  grains  of  iron  per  gallon  in  the  state  of  ferrous 
Mr.  William  Crookes^s  method  of  chemical  carbonate,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid, 
fractionation  as  specially  applied  to  the  *'  rare  On  exposure  to  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  es- 
earths^*  erbia,  holmia,  thulia,  terbia,  yttria,  capes,  and  the  iron,  taking  up  more  oxygen, 

^  and  ytterbia,  consists  in  flxing  upon  some  suomdes  in  the  state  of  ferric  hydroxide  in 
chemical  reaction  in  which  there  is  the  most  combination  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  or- 
likelihood  of  a  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  ganic  impurities  suspended  and  dissolved.  The 
elements  under  treatment,  and  performing  it  results  were  very  satisfactory.  They  showed  a 
in  an  incomplete  manner,  so  that  only  a  cer-  large  reduction  in  the  free  and  albuminoid  am- 
tain  fraction  of  the  total  bases  present  is  sepa-  monias ;  and  they  supply  additional  proof  that 
rated ;  the  object  being  to  get  part  of  the  mate-  mineral  salts  are  fully  capable  of  precipitating 
rial  in  the  insoluble  and  the  rest  in  the  soluble  dissolved  organic  impurities, 
state.  The  operation  must  take  place  slowly.  Prof.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  has  been  engaged  in 
Let  US  suppose  that  two  earths  are  present,  experiments  on  optical  methods  for  determin- 
nearly  identical  in  chemical  properties,  but  ing  milk-sugar,  particularly  with  reference  to 
differing  by  an  almost  imperceptible  variation  finding  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  milk- 
in  basicity.  Add  to  the  very  dilute  solution  sugarfor  thepolariscope,  and  tomakingacom- 
dflute  ammonia  in  such  amount  that  it  can  only  parison  of  the  numbers  obtained  by  this  instru- 
preeipitate  half  the  bases  present.  On  filtering  ment  with  those  given  by  the  ordinary  process 
we  have  the  earths  divided  into  two  parts,  and  of  extraction.  The  reagents  found  t^  con- 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  now  there  is  a  tribute  to  the  best  results  were  basic  plumbic 
slight  difference  in  the  basic  value  of  the  two  ascetate,  sp.  gr.  1*97,  in  the  proportion  of  Ice 
portions  of  earth ;  the  portion  in  solution  be-  to  50  or  60cc.  of  milk ;  acid  mercuric  nitrate, 
ing,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  amount,  more  Ice. ;  and  mercuric  iodide  with  acetic  acid, 
basic  than  that  which  the  ammonia  has  pre-  In  Steffen^s  patented  process  for  extracting 
dpitated.  This  minute  difference  is  made  to  sugar  from  molasses,  sirups,  and  the  juices  of 
aceumolate  by  a  systematic  process  until  it  be-  plants,  enough  lime  is  mixed  with  an  aqueous 
comes  peroeptible  by  a  chemical,  or  physical  saccharine  solution  to  form  a  lime-saturated 
test  when  the  balance  of  affinities  seems  to  saccharine  solution  from  which  a  calcareous 
be  establidied,  and  the  earths  appear  in  the  saccharate  is  precipitated.  The  percentage 
same  proportion  in  the  precipitate  and  the  of  lime  in  the  finished  and  perfect  saccharate 
•dotion,  they  are  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  is  then  reduced  by  mixing  the  hard,  purified 
and  the  precipitated  earths  are  worked  up  by  saccharate  with  a  saccharine  liquid,  whereat 
some  other  process  so  as  to  alter  the  ratio  be-  the  precipitated  hydrate  of  lime  is  separated 
tween  them,  when  the  previous  operation  can  by  filtering, 
be  again  employed.  Edward  Hart,  of  Lafayette  College,  uses,  in 
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Btandardizing  pennanganateSi  a  valve  made  by  was  utilized  for  the  tnanufactnre  of  sQlphnrio 
filing  or  blowing  a  hole  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  acid.    The  price  of  soda  becoming  reduced  by 
the  lower  and  closed  at  the  npper  end.    At  competition,  a  new  source  of  profit  was  found 
the  beginning  of  the  process,  the  valve  stands  in  the  mannfacture  and  sale  of  chloride  of  lime. 
outside  of  the  flask.    The  liquid  in  the  flask  A  residue  ofsulphateoflime  was  form^  which 
is  rapidly  heated  after  the  iron  wire  is  intro-  was  likely  to  prove  a  great  nuisance,  when  the 
duced,  and,  as  soon  as  the  wire  is  dissolved,  is  danger  was  removed  by  the  invention  of  a  pro- 
boiled  to  expel  all  air,  when  tlie  tube  is  pushed  cess  for  resenerating  the  soda  which  was  left 
down  so  that  the  opening  is  inside  of  the  open-  from  the  Teachings.  .  The  rare  and  valnable 
ing  of  the  rubber  cork.    This  prevents  the  air  peroxide  of  manganese  was  consumed  in  the 
from  flowing  back  into  the  flask  as  it  cools.  manufacture  of  chlorine  and  chloride  of  lime, 

Mr.  H.  Y.  Castner,  of  New  York  city,  claims  and  the  useless  chloride  of  manganese  was 

to  have  discovered  an  expeditious  and  cheap  formed  in  its  place.    This  waste  was  remedied 

method  of  preparing  the  alkali  metals,  througn  by  the  invention  of  a  process  for  getting  rid  of 

reduction  of  their  hydrates  or  carbonates  by  the  chloride.    The  price  of  soda  condnnlng  to 

the  carbide  of  a  metal  or  its  equivalent.    His  fall,  the  next  remedy  was  sought  in  treating 

process  requires  only  a  comparatively  moder-  new  ores  which  would  furnish  other  remnnera- 

ate  temperature,  and  is  represented  as  giving  a  tive  merchantable  products.    For  iron  pyrites 

full  yield  of  the  metal— equivalent  in  the  case  was  substituted  copper  pyrites,  in  which  pre- 

of  sodium,  to  90  per  cent. — ^from  each  charge,  cious  metals  are  often  accompaniments,  and 

G.  0.  Oaldwell  and  8.  W.  Parr  have  observed  from  which  proflt  might  be  derived  through 

that  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk  by  De  the  silver  or  gold  that  could  be  extracted  from 

Fecamp^s  lacto-buty remoter  was  liable  to  va-  their  cinders. 

nations  which  seemed  to  depend  upon  differ-       Mr.  A.  McDonald  Graham  prepares  a  com- 
ences  in  the  feed  of  the  cow.     ToUens  and  position  for  precipitating  sewage  by  ^^c&^lQg  ft 
8chroidt  improved  upon  the  method,  and  ob-  mixture  of  iron  pyrites  and  binoxide  of  manga- 
tained  more  satisfactory  results,  but  still  left  nese  in  close  contact  with  air,  whereby  a  sul- 
room  for  closer  accuracy.    The  authors  pro-  phate  of  manganese  and  iron  is  obtained.    In 
pose  a  method  as  a  substitute  for  that  given  by  operating  on  the  sewage,  the  sulphates  of  iron 
Tollens  and  Schmidt.    Their  lacto-butyrometer  and  manganese  may  be  used  with  a  certain  pro- 
differs  from  that  originally  given  by  Marchand  portion  of  clay.   Charcoal  may  also  be  associat- 
only  in  being  open  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  ed  with  it  if  the  sewage  is  much  discolored,  and 
the  top.    Their  process  consists  in  treating  the  lime  if  it  is  acid;  but  generally  the  sewage  will 
milk  in  the  proportion  of  lOcc.  with  6cc.  of  be  found  sufficiently  alkaline.    In  order  to  con- 
ether  and  2cc.  of  80  per  cent  alcohol ;  shak-  vert  the  sewage-mud  into  a  useful  precipitant, 
ing  well  and  adding  Ice.  of  ordinary  ammonia  it  must  flrst  be  dried.    Formerly  the  drying 
diluted  with  about  its  volume  of  water ;  shak-  process  was  attended  with  much  diflSculty  and 
ing;  adding  lOcc.  of  80 per  cent,  alcohol;  and  expense;  but  as  the  nature  of  the  product  to 
shaking  again.   The  tube  is  then  put  into  water  be  treated  has  become  better  understood,  the 
at  from  40°  to  46^  0.  and  kept  at  that  tempera-  drying  difficulty  has  been  to  a  great  extent  sur- 
ture  till  the  ether-fat  solution  separates ;  after  mounted.    It  is  found  by  experience  that  after 
which  it  is  cooled  in  water  at  20**  0.,  and  the  such  a  precipitating  medium  as  alumina,  iron, 
reading  taken  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  or  manganese  has  passed  through  the  sewage 
surface-meniscus  to  the  line  of  separation  be-  it  acquires  the  property  of  spontaneons  beating 
tween  the  ether-fat  solution  and  the  liquid  be-  when  mixed  with  organic  matter.     If,  there 
low  it    This  method  is  found  **  capable  of  a  fore,  the  mud  obtained  by  the  nse  of  such  pre 
degree  of  accuracy  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  cipitants  on  the  sewage  be  deprived  of  super 
desired.''  fluous  water  by  means  of  a  filter-prese  an 

ladnMal  ChcHMrj* — ^In  one  of  his  last  ad-  placed  in  heaps  in  a  sheltered  situation,  a  natc 

dresses  to  the  French  Academy,  M.  Dumas  ral  heating  takes  place,  after  which  the  tbvl 

called  attention  to  the  numerous  benefits  per-  becomes  dry  and  friable  and  can  be  readil 

taining  to  the  chemical  industries  which  have  brought  into  a  fine  state  of  diviedon.    It  sbonl 

taken  their  departure  from  the  Leblanc  process  then  be  furnaced  with  sufficient  iron  pjrit< 

for  the  extraction  of  soda  from  sesrsalt    First,  to  reconvert  the  iron  and  manganese  into  an 

the  working  of  the  process  placed  at  the  dis-  phates. 

posal  of  the  soap-makers,  the  glass-manufact-        Richard  Meyer  makes  use  of  the  miorosco] 

urers,  the  bleacherfs  and  the  paper-makers,  all  in  the  examination  of  printed  cotton  i^oode 

the  alkali  they  needed,  and  gave  to  all  Indus-  ascertain  whether  the  dye  as  such   has  be 

tries  unlimited  quantities  of  sulphuric  and  hy-  produced  inside  of  the  fiber,  or  whether  it  b 

drochloric  acids  at  extremelv  low  prices.    The  been  employed  already  formed  and    fixed 

second  result  was  the  introduction  of  chloride  means  of  albumen.    If  the  fabric  is  macerate 

of  lime  for  the  bleaching  of  vegetable  tissues,  using  a  needle  so  that  the  single  fibers  can 

Next  arose  the  question  whether  it  was  wise  isolated,   these  will   appear   eonally     coloi 

to  depend  upon  the  sulphur  of  Sicily,  which  throughout  their  entire  mass  if  tney  have  \h 

might  at  any  time  be  enormously  advanced  in  color^  by  a  dissolve<l  dye.    The  characteri< 

price ;  and  iron  pyrites,  previously  worthless,  form  of  the  fiber  remains  unaltered,  and  it  i 
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be  plainly  seen  that  Qke  oolorin^mafcter  is  <ld-  cifie  disease,  we  shall  err  on  the  safe  side  if  we 
posited  eqoaUj  in  its  interior.  When  the  alba-  refuse  to  nse  the  water.  And  an  analysis  may 
men  method  has  been  nsed,  the  fiber  appears  assure  us  that  a  given  water  is  of  such  a  degree 
entirely  without  oolor.  At  various  points  dyed  of  purity  that  the  probabilities  are  that  it  car- 
bits  of  coagulated  albumen  will  appear  gummed  ries  widi  it  no  harmful  matter;  but  this  kind 
to  the  £sbrio,  and  some  of  these  particles  will  of  evidence  is  always  to  be  received  with  cau- 
be  found  isolated  in  consequence  of  the  maoer-  tion,  unless  the  results  of  the  examination  are 
ation.  borne  out  by  other  evidence  proving  that  pol- 

H.  L.  Greville  separates  carbon  disulphide  as  lution  is  not  probable.   While  it  can  not  teU  us 

a  residual  product  from  coal-gas,  wnioh  he  that  a  water  is  absolutely  safe  or  necessarily 

finds  to  exist  in  the  proportion  of  from  thirty  harmful,  it  can  tell  us  that  it  contuns  those 

to  forty-eight  grains  in  the  hundred  feet  of  constituents  which  may  reasonably  be  believed 

crude  gas.    It  is  removed  by  using  gas-purify-  to  accompany  harmful  matter.    Pro!  Mallet 

ers  containing  lime  through  which  gas  has  been  confirms  this  view  in  the  report  of  the  Ka- 

passed  containing  Hi8,  but  no  OOt.    When  tional  Board  of  Health  for  1882,  where  he 

saturated  the  lime  has  a  bright  orange-red  color,  holds  that  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  abso- 

By  distilling  this  lime  witn  water,  OS*  is  ob-  lutely  upon  the  whoiesomeness  or  unwhole- 

tained,  amounting  to  between  1  and  2  per  someness  of  a  drinking-water  by  the  mere  nse 

cent,  on  the  amount  of  substance  taken.  Picked  of  any  of  the  processes  for  estimating  organic 

apeoimens  yielded  from  8  to  4  per  cent.  matter  or  its  constituents ;  that  such  processes 

iaaipk  Chsnistrj*  —  Willis  G.  Tucker,  in  a  must  be  used  in  con^'unction  with  the  investi- 
paper  read  before  the  Albany  Institute,  has  gation  of  other  evidence  of  a  more  general 
made  a  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  sort  as  to  the  source  and  history  of  the  water, 
principal  metJiods  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  and  should  then  be  deemed  of  secondary  im- 
water,  and  has  exposed  the  present  condition  portance;  that  there  are  no  sound  grounds  on 
of  science  and  practice  on  the  subject  The  which  to  establish  such  general  standards  of 
methods  at  present  in  use,  each  of  which  has  purity  as  have  been  proposed,  looking  to  exact 
its  advocates,  are,  the  permanganate  process,  amounts  of  organic  caroon  or  nitrogen,  albu- 
which  employs  permanganate  of  potash  to  minoid  ammonia,  oxygen  of  permanganate  con- 
determine  the  amount  of  oxidizable  matter  in  sumed,  etc,  and  that  two  entirely  legitimate 
the  water ;  Waukljn  and  Ohapman^s  albumi-  directions  are  open  for  the  chemical  examina- 
noid-ammonia  process,  which  aims  to  estimate  tion  of  the  or^mio  constituents  of  drinking- 
the  amount  of  pntrescible  nitrogenous  matter ;  water — ^the  detection  of  very  gross  pollution, 
and  Frankland  and  Armstrong's  combustion  and  the  periodical  examination  of  water-sup- 
process,  by  which  the  relative  proportions  of  plies — ^in  order  that  the  normal  or  usual  oharao- 
nitrogen  and  carbon  in  the  impurities  are  de-  ter  of  the  water  having  been  previously  ascer- 
termined.  No  one  of  them  enables  us  to  reo-  tained,  suspicious  changes  which  may  occur 
ognize  the  real  morbific  material  which  wa-  shall  be  detected  and  investigated, 
ter  may  contain,  or  is  able  to  distinguish  with  Dr.  Curtis  0.  Howard,  of  Stirling  Medical 
certainty  between  disease-producing  constitn-  Collcwpe,  €k>lnmbus,  Ohio,  recognizing  the  de- 
ents  and  the  less  harmfhl  and  innocent  matter  sirability  of  finding  tests  for  impurities  in  wa- 
of  oivanio  origin.  Some  advantafpe  may  be  ter  available  for  physicians'  use,  suggests  that 
gune^  but  it  is  not  decisive,  by  using  two  or  they  should  fulfill  the  conditions  of  requiring 
all  of  them  together.  All  attempts  to  establish  no  apparatus  and  but  one  or  two  reagents,  and 
definite  standards,  so  that  the  points  for  and  of  giving  results  which,  manifested  either  by 
against  a  water  can  be  counted  up,  and  a  bal-  the  appearance  of  a  color  or  a  precipitate,  are 
ance  struck,  have  failed.  With  tne  means  at  at  once  recognized  by  the  eye.  The  most  con- 
present  at  our  command,  waters  which  are  verv  siderable  impurities  in  water  are  attended  by 
pure,  chemically,  of  medium  purity,  and  foul,  the  presence  of  nitrites  and  chlorides.  For 
may  be  distinguished,  but  whether  these  waters  nitrites  the  roost  delicate  reagents,  and  the 
are  therefore  safe  to  use,  doubtful  or  harmful,  most  satisfactory,  for  Dr.  Howard's  purpose, 
must  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  is  not  to  be  are  sulphuric  acid  and  naphthylamine  hydro- 
decided  by  the  analytical  results.  Dr.  Buchan-  chloride.  If  water  containing  not  more  than 
an,  of  the  Local  (Government  Board  of  Great  one-thousandth  part  per  hundred  thousand  of 
Britain,  says,  on  this  point,  that  whOe  we  must  nitrous  acid  be  treated  with  a  drop  of  by- 
ever  be  on  the  watch  for  indications  that  chem-  drochloric  acid  and  a  drop  each  of  solutions 
istry  affords  of  contaminating  matters  gaining  of  these  reagents,  after  standing  fifteen  or 
access  to  our  waters,  we  must  go  beyond  the  twenty  minut^  only  the  faintest  tint  of  pink 
laboratory  for  evidence  of  any  drinking-water  will  be  perceived.  If  a  marked  pink  be  pro- 
being  free  from  dangerous  organic  pollution.  duced«  toe  quantity  of  nitrites  is  sufficient  to 
The  chemist  can,  indeed,  tell  ns  of  impurity  indicate  serious  contamination.  In  sewage 
and  hazard,  but  not  of  parity  and  safety.  Uhem-  and  in  the  water  from  a  few  wells,  the  oolor 
ical  analysis  may  reveal  to  us  the  presence  of  was  a  deep  carmine,  and  the  quantity  present 
oompoimas  which  have  doubtless  resulted  from  was  from  twenty  to  sixty-six  times  the  limit 
the  deoomposition  of  animal  matter;  and,  while  stated.  The  reagents  for  chlorides  are  nitric 
there  may  be  no  certainty  of  its  producing  spe-  acid  and  silver  nitrate,  which  produce  in  water 
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containing  oblorides  a  white  precipitate  of  bU-  organic  oonstitaent  of  the  coal,  and  also  of 

yer  chloride.  iron  in  the  two  conditions  of  combination  with 

The  detection  of  adulterations  in  oils  is  often  the  solphnr  and  with  dlica  or  other  inorganic 

a  difficult  and  trying  task ;  and  the  percentage  constituents  of  the  ash. 

of  the  oil  nsed  to  adulterate  can  seldom  be  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Morgan,  in  several  attempts 

determined.     We  must  often  be  satisfied  by  to  determine  the  nitrogen  in  organic  nitro- 

proving  that  there  has  been  a  mixture,  without  derivatives  by  heating  the  substance  in  BetHed 

knowing  the  nature  of  it.     Prof.  Bechi,  of  tubes  of  hard  ^lass  containing  oxygen,  in  the 

Florence,  recommends  for  detecting  cotton-  presence  of  a  little  mercury,  found  that  in  all 

seed  oil  in  olive-oil,  a  1-per-cent.  solution  of  cases  the  nitrogen  obtained  was  considerably 

nitrate  of  silver  in  absolute  alcohol.     When  less  than  the  quantity  theoretlcdly  present  in 

heated  with  the  oil  in  a  water-bath  at  84^  C,  the  substance  analyzed.    The  source  of  this 

the  mixture  will  begin  to  darken  if  there  be  any  deficiency  was  eventually  traced  to  the  action 

cotton-seed  oil  present.  which  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  exerted  on  the 

Mr.  Oscar  S.  Garter  recommends  the  elaidin  alkali  of  the  glass  and  on  the  mercury ;  and 
test  in  detecting  a  mixture  of  a  drying  and  non-  the  reality  and  extent  of  this  action  were  con- 
drying  oU,  and  in  detecting  adulterations  of  firmed  by  a  number  of  significant  experiments, 
olive-oil.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  olein  The  action  is  much  more  energetic  at  a  high 
and  oleic  acid,  in  contact  with  peroxide  of  ni-  than  at  a  low  temperature,  and  appears  to  be 
trogen,  yield  a  crystalline,  solid,  fatty  body,  very  slight  till  the  heat  approaches  redness. 
at  82**  C,  to  which  the  name  elaidin  has  been  Brftgelmsnn  has  described  a  number  of  ex- 
given.  Non-drying  oils,  and  most  animal  fats,  periments  in  crystallization  which  support  the 
contain  oleic  acid.  Olive,  almond,  rape,  ara-  law  of  Berthollet,  that  when  two  salts  are 
chis,  and  castor  oils,  and  the  oils  made  from  dissolved,  the  solution  contains  four  salts  pro- 
lard  and  tallow,  contain  a  high  percentage  of  duced  by  their  mutual  reaction.  Equal  vol- 
olein.  These  oils  form,  with  nitrogen  peroxide,  nmes  of  cold  saturated  solutions  of  cobalt 
solid  elaidin  of  a  white  or  yellow  color.  The  chloride  and  nickel  sulphate  gave  crystals  con- 
drying  oils — such  as  linseed,  hemp-seed,  and  taining  both  metals,  but  combined  with  sul- 
poppy-seed  oils— ^o  not  form  elaiain,  but  re-  phurio  acid  only.  Solutions  of  copper  sulphate 
main  liquid  for  some  time,  and  become  slightly  and  cobalt  chloride,  mixed  together,  deposit 
colored.  A  test  for  lard-oil  is  its  complete  sa-  wine-red  crystals,  consisting  principally  of  sul- 
ponification  with  caustic  soda.  Bhark-liver  oil  phates  of  both  metals,  but  containing  admixed 
and  African  fish-oil  resist  saponification.  Pure  chlorides.  A  copper  sulphate  solution  and  one 
lord-oil  gives,  with  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  color,  of  potassium  dichromate,  when  mixed,  deposit, 
approaching  orange.  Adulterated  oils,  with  first,  bright-green  crystals  containing  both  met- 
nitric  acid  of  the  same  strength,  gave  a  dis-  als,  principally  as  sulphates — these  crystals, 
tin'ct  brown  color  on  standing ;  and  the  part  in  various  intermediate  stages,  yellow-green, 
that  resisted  saponification  gave  a  much  dark-  green,  and  blue  -  green,  and  finally  a  dark- 
er, a  deep-brown,  color.  The  determination  of  brown  deliquescent  mass,  becoming  crystalline 
the  specific  gravity  is  the  most  important  of  over  sulphuric  acid,  consisting  essentially  of 
the  physical  tests  of  oils.  Viscosity  is  an  im-  both  metals  combined  with  chromic  acid, 
portant  feature,  but  the  testing  by  it  requires  By  a  recent  modification  of  Dumas's  process 
much  care.  While  we  can  not  depend  on  any  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  coal  and  in 
single  test,  the  evidence  afforded  by  several  nitrogenous  compounds  that  yield  tarry  matter 
tests  is  often  conclusive  and  satisfactory.  on  destructive  oistillation,  the  gas  evolved  is 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Drown,  while  employing;  a  collected  in  two  portions :  that  which  escapes 

process  for  the  determination  of  metallic  sul-  during  the  distillation  in  COt ;  and  that  which 

phides,  with  especial  reference  to  the  estimation  is  collected  while  the  residuid  nitrogenous  car- 

of  pyrites  in  coal,  by  treatment  with  sodium-  bon  is  undergoing  combustion  in  oxygen.    By 

hydrate  solution  saturated  with  bromine,  found  this  method  some  insight  is  given  as  to  the 

that  the  results  secured,  though  agreeing  well  condition  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  compound, 

together,  fell  far  short  of  accounting  for  all  The  authors  have  found  that  different  nitro- 

the  sulphur  in  the  coal.    He  thence  inferred  genous  compounds  vary  greatly  as  to  the  pro- 

that  the  sulphur  not  oxidized  by  the  treatment  portion  of  their  nitrogen  which  escapes  during 

with  the  bromine  solution  was  an  organic  con-  destructive  distiUation,  and  also  that  the  ratio 

stituent  of  the  coal,  and  could  only  be  deter-  between  the  two  portions  of  nitrogen  is  sim- 

mined  by  a  process  which  would  oxidize  the  pie  and  constant  in  each  compound, 

coal  completely.    In  the  investigation  of  the  Chealcal  SyitlMsiSi — P.  W.  Latham  reports  a 

ouestion  that  arose,  he  performed  analyses  to  successful  synthesis  of  uric  acid  in  the  manner 

aeterraine  the  effect  of  coking  on  the  amount  indicated  by  Horbaczewski.    He  exposes  gly- 

and  condition  of  sulphur  in  coal,  using  coke  cocine  and  urea  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten 

prepared  in  the  laboratory  and  coke  bi&ed  in  to  a  temperature  of  f^om  210^  to  212** ;  dis- 

ordinary  ovens  in  two  distinct  series  of  experi-  solves  the  resultant  mixture  in  warm  water  as- 

ments.   The  results  of  the  analyses,  while  they  sisted  by  solution  of  potash ;  and  treats  with 

were  not  regarded  as  complete,  indicated  the  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia,  ammonio- 

presence  of  sulphur  both  as  pyrites  and  as  an  nitrate  of  silver,  ammonio-sulphate  of  magnesia. 
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and  ammonia;  then  treats  with  solntion  of  matrass  are  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

potash,  sniphoreted  hydrogen,  and  hydrochlo-  and  the  saligenin  is  extracted  with  ether. 

rio  acid.    After  hoilin^  and  cooling,  nric  acid,  itsnle  WMghtSt—Branner  has  estimated  the 

mixed  more  or  less  with  cyannric  acid,  and  a  atomic  weight  of  cerium  from  the  eerie  oxide 

little  coloring-matter,  are  deposited.    TTie  nric  left  after  ignition  of  anhydrous  cerous  snl- 

aoid  ia  separated  from  the  cyanuric  add  hy  phate.     Twenty-three  determinations  gave  a 

farther  treatment  with  the  anunoniacal  solu-  maximum  atomic  weight  of  140,488,  a  mini- 

tion  of  diver  and  magnesia.     Although  the  mum  of  140,088,  and  a  mean  value  of  140,- 

yield  ia  small,  the  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  well  210 ;  thus  harmonizing  the  periodic  values  of 

marked,  anawer  to  aU  the  required  microscopic  the  group.     H.  Rohinson  has  criticized  the 

tests,  and  respond  perfectly  to  the  murexide  test,  work  of  Wolf,  on  which  the  atomic  weight 

Lsdenhurg   has  prepared  piperidine,  with  (188)  given  for  cerium  in  Clark's  '*  Oonstants 

nearly  the  quantitative  yield,  by  treating  pyri-  of  Nature  ^'  is  based,  maintaining  that  Wolfs 

dine  with  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution,  ana  has  method  of  preparation  would  give  lanthanum 

also  obtained  some  interesting  homologues  of  and  not  eerie  oxide, 

thai  base.  Prof.  CI.  Winkler  has  provisionally  fixed  the 

The  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  atomic  weight  of  germanium  at  72*75,  and 
the  qrntbetioal  production  of  the  vegetable  al-  has  assigned  it  a  rank  between  silicon  and  tin, 
kaloida  will  soon  be  accomplished.  While  it  is  as  the  **  eka-silicon  '*  of  Mendelejeff's  classifi- 
very  probable  that  every  compound  produced  cation.  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  had  calou- 
in  the  vegetable  organism  may  ultimately,  be  lated  the  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical 
obtained  artificially,  a  knowledge  of  the  con-  body  between  silicon  and  tin  to  be  72*28,  tak- 
stitation  of  these  compounds  must  first  be  ac-  ing  Si  =  28  and  Sn  =  118.  A  spectroscopic 
quired.  The  most  important  result  of  recent  examination  of  a  specimen  of  the  metal  re- 
investigations in  this  field  is  the  demonstration  ceived  from  Prof.  Winkler  gave  72*82 ;  repeat- 
that  many  of  the  alkaloids  are  definitely,  others  ed  with  a  modification  for  the  avoidance  of  a 
very  probably,  to  be  considered  derivatives  of  probable  uncertainty,  it  gave  72*27. 
quinoline  and  pyridine.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  John  Waddell,  conceiving  that  previous  de- 

auinio  acid,  which  differs  from  quinoline  by  terminations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  tungsten 
lie  substitution  of  two  radicals  for  two  hy-  might  have  been  vitiated  by  the  presence  of 
drogen-atoms,  as  the  structural  formula  of  molybdenum  and  silica,  undertook  a  new  de- 
quinoline  admits  of  42  possible  adds  of  the  termioation  with  samples  from  which  those 
oomposition  of  quinic  ada,  it  has  to  be  deter-  impurities  had  been  carefully  removed,  em- 
mined  which  of  the  42  iBomers  quinic  acid  ploying,  with  his  processes,  a  new  method  of 
really  is,  and  this  has  been  done  with  a  certain,  purification,  by  fractional  precipitation.  The 
but  not  full,  measure  of  success.  Morphine  is  result  of  his  experiments  was  the  deduction  of 
probably  a  derivative  of  pyridine,  and  stands,  184*5  as  the  atomic  weight  of  tungsten,  that  of 
at  the  same  time,  in  dose  structural  relation  oxygen  being  taken  as  16.  This  is  confirraa- 
to  the  hydrocarbon  phenanthrene ;  but  there  tory  of  previous  investigations  of  the  subject. 
is  still  a  great  gap  between  the  knowledge  and  of  the  accuracv  of  the  commonly  accepted 
of  these  isolated  facts  and  the  artificial  pro-  atomic  weight  of  the  element  in  question. 
dnction  of  this  alkaloid.  Atropine,  the  ac-  Chealstry  of  Plsatb—Y.  Meyer  and  E.  Schulze 
tive  principle  of  belladonna,  has  been  recon-  have  made  researches  on  the  action  of  hy- 
atructed  synthetically  from  its  decompodtion  drozylamine  salts  upon  plants,  with  the  expec- 
products,  tropic  add  and  tropins.  Tropic  acid,  tation  of  finding  that  this  plays  an  important 
also,  has  been  artificially  prepared,  but  we  are  part  in  the  synthetical  activity  of  vegetation^ 
still  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  tropins.  They  instituted  parsllel  experiments  on  the 
Hence,  we  have  as  yet  no  method  of  producing  culture  of  maize,  to  which  nitrogen  was  sup- 
atroiMne  independently  of  the  plant  from  which  plied  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate,  hy- 
it  ia  now  obtained.  But  granting  that  the  droxylamine  sulphate,  and  hydrochlorate  and 
structural  composition  of  the  alkaloids  was  potassium  nitrate.  The  result  was  to  show 
clearly  established,  their  production  on  a  tech-  that  the  hydroxy lamine  salts  act  as  direct 
nical  scale  would  still  probably  be  impractica-  poisons  to  plant-life,  as  Bertoni  has  shown  they 
ble,  for  it  is  likely  that  the  materials  necessary  do  toward  animal  life.  Having  established  this 
for  thdr  artificial  manufacture  would  be  too  fact,  the  authors  inferred  the  probable  action 
costly  and  the  processes  too  complex  for  avail-  of  the  salts  as  antiseptics,  and  experiment 
able  nse.  Mr.  Cresswell  Hewett  has,  how-  showed  that  they  partake  this  property  in  a 
ever,  announced  that  he  has  discovered  a  pro-  remarkable  degree. 

cess  for  the  synthetical  manufacture  of  quinine  M.  £.  Maumen^  has  found  manganese  in 

from  an  article  that  exists  in  abundance  every-  wines  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  vege- 

wbere,  whereby  the  price  of  that  drug  may  be  table  and  animal  products  in  which  it  had 

greatly  reduced.                                       ^  hardly  been  supposed  to  be  present;  and  now 

W.  H.  Green  obtains  saligenin  synthetically  announces,  as  the  result  of  his  latest  investiga- 

by  heating  determined  quantities  of  methylin  tions,  that  he  has  detected  it  in  a  great  many 

chloride,  phenol,  and  sodium  hydrate  dissolved  plants.      Wheat  contains  not  less  than  from 

in  water,  for  mx  hours.    The  contents  of  the  ttHv  ^  Wn  of  metallic  manganese,  and  rye, 
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barley,  rioe,  and  buckwheat  have  alflo  yielded  Bertbelot  and  Andr6,  of  Mendon,  France, 
considerable  qoantidefl  of  it.  A  little  of  it  may  have  conducted  a  series  of  investigations  on 
be  foand  in  the  potato,  and  more  in  the  beet,  the  existence  of  nitrates  in  plants,  the  results 
the  carrot,  beans,  peas,  asparagus  (principally  of  which  they  have  pnblishea  in  four  memoirs, 
in  the  green  part),  sorrel,  wild  chiccory,  let-  They  found  that,  of  the  plants  they  examined, 
tnce,  parsley,  and  in  many  fruits.  It  occurs  in  Borrago  officinalis  and  the  Amarantaeea  con- 
large  proportions  in  cacao  and  the  coffees,  and  tained  most  nitrates ;  that  those  salts  are  most 
in  tea  there  are  five  grains  of  the  metal  to  one  abundant  in  the  stems,  and  next  in  the  roots ; 
kilogramme  of  the  leaves.  Tobacco  is  quite  that  they  increase  from  germination  till  Just 
rich  in  it,  as  are  also  a  variety  of  other  plants,  before  flowering,  and  then  diminish,  but  in- 
including  some  forage  and  some  medicinal  crease  again  after  the  reproductive  function  is 
plants.  completed,  and  even  after  the  death  of  the 

Prof.  F.  H.  Storer,  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  plant.  Four  sources  are  suggested  as  possible 
has  made  analyses  of  the  leaves  of  the  yellow  origins  of  nitrate :  the  fertilizers  used;  the  soil; 
or  curled  dock  {Itumex  eriaptu^  and  of  the  the  nitric  acid  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  forma- 
sprouts  of  the  common  milk-weed  (AicUpias  tion  in  the  plant  itself.  -Analysis  of  the  soil 
comuti)^  plants  which  are  sometimes  cooked  showed  that  the  earth  over  a  hectare,  to  the 
and  eaten  as  greens,  for  the  purpose  of  asoer-  depth  of  0*825  of  a  metre,  contained  less  than 
taining  their  food- value.  The  dock-leaves  were  half  the  quantity  of  nitrate  contained  in  the 
taken  when  the  tufts  had  attained  a  length  of  Banugo  grown  on  its  surfiace,  and  less  than 
about  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  before  any  flower-  one  sixth  of  that  in  the  gigantic  amaranth, 
stocks  had  begun  to  appear.  Of  the  milk-  Direct  experiment  also  showed  that  the  ni- 
weed,  sprouts  and  shoots  from  four  to  twelve  trates  in  tne  soil  did  not  perceptiblv  increase 
inches  long  were  cut  oflTJust  below  the  sur-  durinff  the  growth  of  nitrates  in  the  plant; 
face  of  the  ground  at  about  the  same  time,  or  and  that  even  when  they  were  washed  oat  of 
in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Analyses  were  made  the  soil  by  the  rain  the  quantity  in  the  plant 
of  specimens  of  either  kind  dried,  both  in  the  remained  sensibly  the  same.  As  to  the  atmos- 
air  and  at  110°  0.  The  analyses  of  the  dock  phere,  analyses  at  the  Montsouris  Observatory 
gave  the  ratio  of  albuminoids  to  carbohydrates  showed  that  the  nitrate  in  the  rain  which  feU 
as  1 : 2 ;  those  of  the  milk-weed  as  1 : 1-6.  Thus  during  the  season  amounted  upon  a  hectare  to 
both  plants  are  shown  to  be  highly  nitrogenous  4*4  kilogrammes  only,  or  hardly  one  twentieth 
when  young,  and  to  compare  favorably  in  com-  of  the  quantity  in  the  soil.  The  authors  there- 
position  with  other  weeds  used  as  food,  the  fore  conclude  that  the  formation  of  nitrates 
analyses  of  which  have  given  good  results.  in  plants  is  an  established  fact,  and  seems  to 

From  analyses  of  ninety-two  specimens  of  result  from  the  special  action  of  a  more  gen- 
wheat  and  straw  ashes,  the  whole  history  of  eral  function  of  the  cellules,  the  function 
each  of  which  was  known,  Messrs.  Lawes  and  which  gives  rise  to  oxidations ;  that  is  to  say, 
Gilbert  conclude  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  function  which  produces  carbonic 
great  uniformity  in  the  mineral  composition  of  acid  and  carbonates,  oxalic,  tartaric,  citric, 
tihe  grain,  under  different  conditions  of  ma-  malic,  and  otiier  peroxygenized  acids, 
nuring,  provided  only  it  is  perfeoUy  and  nor-  Prof.  J.  H.  Gilbert  records,  as  the  result  of 
mally  ripen^.  The  influence  of  season  pro-  comparable  experiments  at  Kothamsted  with 
duces  a  much  wider  range  in  the  mineral  con-  the  same  crop,  that  depth  of  green  color  by 
stituents  of  the  grain  than  the  manuring.  This,  no  means  implies  a  flnally  ^eater  amount  of 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  straw,  as  it  carbon  assimilation ;  while  it  had  previously 
appeared  that  the  amount  of  mineral  and  ash  been  experimentally  proved  there  that  the 
constituents  found  in  it  have  a  direct  conneo-  deeper  color  was  associated  with  relatively 
tion  with  the  amount  available  in  the  soil.  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  or 

Experiments  made  by  Prof.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  solid  substance  of  the  herbage ;  and  this  obvi- 
W.  J.  Russell  show  the  existence  of  a  close  ously  means  a  lower  relation  of  carbon  to  nitro- 
connection  between  the  formation  of  chloro-  gen.  Further  experiments  were  instituted  in 
phyl  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  assimilated  co-operation  with  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell,  who  un- 
by  plants.  The  amount  of  carbon  assimilated  dertook  to  make  comparative  determinations 
is  not,  however,  in  proportion  to  the  chloro-  of  the  amounts  of  chlorophyl  in  parallel  speci- 
phyl  formed,  unless  a  suflloiency  of  mineral  mens,  while  Prof.  Gilbert  and  his  associates 
substances  required  by  the  plants  is  available,  were  to  determine  the  percentages  of  dry  mat- 
in cases  where  nitrogenous  and  mineral  ma-  ter  and  nitrogen.  The  facts  were  brought  out 
nures  were  applied,  a  lower  proportion  of  nitro-  in  these  experiments  that  the  separated  legu- 
gen  assimilated,  and  chlorophyl  formed  over  minous  herbage  of  hay  contains  a  much  higher 
a  given  area  was  observed ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  its  dried  substance 
due  to  the  greater  assimilation  of  carbon  and  than  the  separated  gramineous  herbage ;  and 
consequent  greater  formation  of  non-nitroge-  that,  with  the  mnch  higher  percentage  of  ni- 
nous  substances.  But  the  amount  of  nitrogen  trogen  in  the  leguminous  herbage,  there  was 
assimilated  and  chlorophyl  formed  were  as  also  a  much  higher  proportion  of  chlorophyl 
greats  if  not  greater,  in  the  latter  case  than  in  Under  comparable  conditions,  the  Uguminotm 
tiie  former.  eventually  maintain  a  much  higher  relation  of 
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nitrogen  to  carbon  tban  the  graminea;  in  subject  haye  been  made  with  eacodylio  acid 

other  wordfl,  in  their  case  carbon  is  not  assimi-  (OHt)t  As  OOH,  a  compound  which  contains 

lated  in  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  84*85  per  cent  of  metaUio  arsenic,  equivalent 

taken  np.    Wheat-plants,  manured  with  ammo-  to  71*4  per  cent,  of  arsenious  oxide.    Bunsen 

ninm  salts  alone,  show  a  much  higher  percent-  and  Kflrschner  found  it  not  poisonous.  Schmidt 

age  of  nitrogen  than  those  manured  with  the  and  Ohomse  reached  a  similar  conclusion.  Le- 

same  amount  of  ammonium  salts  with  mineral  bahn  experimented  on  rabbits,  all  of  which 

in  addition.    The  result  was  exactly  similar  in  died,  and  concluded  that  oacodjlic  acid  does 

the  case  of  barley.     It  is  evident  that  the  possess  poisonous  properties,  and  that  its  toxic 

ohlorophyl  formation  has  a  close  connection  symptoms  are  like  those  of  ordinary  arsenical 

with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  assimilated,  but  poisoning.     John  Marshall    and  Walter   D. 

that  the  carbon  assimilation  is  not  in  proper-  Green,  of   the  University  of   Pennsylvania, 

tion  to  the  chlorophyl  formed,  If  there  be  a  made  a  series  of  experiments  upon  dogs  in  the 

relative  deficiency  of  the  necessary  mineral  fall  of  1886  with  what  they  had  ascertained 

constituents  available.     No  doubt  there  had  by  severe  tests  to  be  perfectly  pure  cacodylio 

been  as  much,  or  more,  of  both  nitrogen  as-  acid.    The  most  marked  effects  and  symptoms 

simtlated  and  chlorophyl  formed  over  a  given  following  the  administration  of  the  drug  were : 

area,  where  the  mineral  as  well  as  the  nitroge-  nervous  symptoms,  witii  vomiting,  purging,  and 

nous  manure  had  been  applied  ;  but  the  lower  slowing  of  respiration,  due  to  spinal  irritation 

proportion  of  these  substances  in  the  dry  matter  and  slight  paralysis ;  decided  weakness  in  the 

was  due  to  the  greater  assimilation  of  carbon,  hind  extremities ;  and  a  peculiar  condition  of 

and  consequent  greater  formation  of  non-ni-  somnolence  resembling  hemiplegia.   The  symp- 

trogenons  substances.    These  results  of  experi-  toms  as  a  whole  were  nearly  analogous 'with 

ments  in  the  field  are  perfectly  consistent  with  those  produced  by  arsenious  oxide,  but  the 

those  obtained  by  vegetable  physiologists  in  the  results  were   not  fatal.     The  experimenters 

laboratory,  who  have  found  that  the  presence  reached  the  conclusion  that  cacooylic  acid  is 

of  certain  mineral  or  ash  constituents,  and  es-  not  a  poisonous  substance  in  the  general  ac- 

pecially  of  potassium,  is  essential  to  the  assimi-  ceptation  of  the  word  poison, 

lation  of  carbon.  in  illustration  of  the  volatility  of  mercury, 

From  experiments  reported  by  MM.  Deh6-  Berthelot  remarks  that,  in  his  laboratory  is  a 

rain  and  Maquenne,  on  the  absorption  of  car-  mercurial  trough,  and  some  eight  feet  from  it 

bonic  acid  by  leaves,  it  appears  that  the  pro-  a  glass  case  containing  a  bottle  of  iodine.   After 

portion  of  pure  carbonic  acid  absorbed  under  some  years,  he  noticed  that  the  neck  of  this 

atmospheric  pressure  varies  with  the  quantity  bottie  above  its  junction  witii  the  stopper  was 

of  water  contained  in  the  leaves.  covered  with  red  mercuric  iodide. 

The  results  of  Aim6  Girard's  investigations  W.  Engling  has  found  that  ammonium  oxa- 
of  the  alimentary  value  of  the  several  tissues  late  when  added  to  milk  does  not  precipitate 
of  which  the  wheat-grain  is  composed  go  to  its  calcium  salts ;  but  that  if,  after  the  addi- 
show  that  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  tion  of  the  oxalate,  calcium  chloride  be  added, 
the  seed-coats  is  digestible  by  man,  the  pro-  the  casein  is  separated  and  carries  calcium 
portion  thus  utilized,  when  calculated  upon  the  oxalate  along  with  it  He  infers  from  these 
whole  grain,  is  very  small,  and  the  quality  of  facts  that  the  calcium  of  milk  '^  is  in  definite 
the  br^id  is  impaired  by  the  presence  of  those  organic  combination  with  the  casein,  and  this 
substances.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  combination  must  first  be  destroyed  before 
raised  bread.  According  to  Mdge-Mourids,  the  calcium  can  be  separated  as  oxalate.  The  c(d- 
envelope  contains  a  soluble  ferment  resembling  cium  albuminates  in  milk  resemble  basic  salts, 
diastase,  which,  during  the  raising  process,  and  are  readily  decomposable  by  acetic,  lactic, 
in  addition  converts  starch  into  sugar  and  and  tartaric  acids."  W.  Mattieu  Williams  sng- 
diminishes  the  elasticity  of  the  gluten,  thereby  gests  that  this  view  of  the  chemical  condition 
tending  to  make  the  bread  heavy,  while  it  also  of  the  calcium  of  milk  has  considerable  physio- 
imparts  a  brown  color  to  it.  Bread  made  with  logical  and  practical  interest,  in  the  light  it 
baking-powder  would  naturally  escape  these  may  throw  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
eflTects  to  a  large  extent  It  is  certain  that  bone-material  of  infants  and  the  young  of  ani- 
wholesome,  palatable  bread,  which  many  per-  mals  is  separated  from  the  milk  upon  which 
sons  may  prefer  for  dietetic  reasons,  may  be  they  are  fed.  Oombinations  of  bases  with 
made  from  whole  wheat-fiour.  But  from  an  mineral  acids  are  rarely  if  ever  broken  up  in 
economical  point  of  view,  such  flour  can  hardly  the  animal  body  for  assimilation,  and  it  is  at 
claim  any  great  advantages,  so  long  as  nearly  least  doubtful  whether  such  compounds  are 
every  one  can  command  a  mixed  diet  and  appropriated  in  their  combined  state  for  or- 
the  bran  can  be  profitably  utilized  as  cattle-  ganic  construction  and  renewal.  ^*  But  a  loose 
food.  compound  of  calcium  with  casein  is  Just  the 

WkMmttmk — All  compounds  of  arsenic  are  sort  of  material  which  can  be,  and  is,  sub- 
known  to  be  toxic  except  the  so-called  ar-  Jected  to  chemico-vital  metamorphosis.  If  it 
senic-methyl  bodies,  or  cacodyl  compounds,  can  be  shown  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
Gonoemingthese  the  testimony  has  been  con-  milk  is  also  combined  with  an  easily  dissocia- 
flicting.     The  principal  experiments  on  the  ble  organic  base  or  bases,  we  have  the  condi* 
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tions  espeoiallj  Boited  for  their  aeparatioii  and  These  portioiiB  were  examined  as  to  th 

plaatic  reunion  in  the  body."  tion  on  iodine  solution,  their  rotatory 

Prof.  Olowes,  ezamininff  some  of  the  sand-  and  qiedfic  p^yity.    By  the  study  of  s 

stones  of  the  New  Red  beds  near  Nottingham,  obserrationsy  in  some  of  which  the  boilin 

discovered  the  firesence  of  barium  sulphate  in  oesses  were  oontinued  for  twenty-eight 

rarying  proportions^  while  some  of  the  lower  it  was  seen  Uiat  the  change  from  one  c< 

beds  also  contained  caldum  carbonate.     In.  another  is  very  gradual ;  that  it  always 

some  of  the  beds  the  barium  sulphate  was  place  in  the  same  order,  viz..  from  dee 

very  unequally  distributed,  and  formed  a  net*  to  violet,  red-violet,  red,  red-brown,  b 

work  or  a  series  of  small  masses  more  or  less  yellow,  yellow,  and  finally  colorless ;  an 

spherical  in  shape.    In  such  sandstone  tiie  neither  the  complete  extinction  of  the 

sand-grains  between  the  sulphate  stoeaks  and  nor  the  individual  shades  correspond  e 

patches  were  quite  loose,  and  the  surfaces  that  with  the  amount  of  sugar  formed  as  sho 

were  weathered  presented  a  honeycombed  ap-  the  rotatory  power, 

pearance.    To  explain  the  presence  of  the  ba-  Prol  H.  Oarrington  Bolton  has  ob 

rinm  sulphate.  Prof.  Clowes  suggests  that  it  some  very  interesting  results  regardio 

might  have  been  deposited  along  with  the  action  of  citric  acid,  which  is  hardly  lew 

sand ;  but  if  such  had  been  the  case  it  had  cer-  erful  than  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 

tainly  undergone  a  physical  change,  as  it  now  erals.     His  later  researches  bear  partic 

existed  in  a  firm,  compact,  and  crystalline  con-  on  the  effects  of  prolonged  action  at  or< 

dition.     It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  it  temperature.     Of  the   sulphides,  cha] 

had  been  either  deposited  from  aqueous  solu-  showed  signs  of  decomposition  at  the  • 

tion  or  that  it  haa  been  rendered  crystalline  ten  days,  and  gave,  after  several  mon 

by  a  slow  percolation  of  the  solvent  liquid  partial  solution  of  a  green  color.    Pyri 

through  the  sedimentary  deposit,  or  owed  its  sUghtiy  attacked  in  ei^ht  days,  and  a  i 

origin  to  the  action  of  water  containing  calci*  later  gave  a  reddish-yellow  solution.    C 

um  sulphate  passing  through  sandstone  cement-  pyrite  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  1 

ed  originally  with  barium  carbonate.  per  cent,  after  fourteen  months.    Of  tl 

The  views  concerning  the  transformation  of  ides,  magnetite  and  limonite  were  strong 

starch  into  sugar  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  tacked  in  eight  days,  while  hsDmatite  y 

acid,  or  the  action  of  diasti^,  have  been  so  more  slowly,  but- showed  decided  decoi 

contradictory  that  the  nature  of  the  changes  tion  after  several  months.     Of  the  sil 

which  starch  undergoes  has  remained  open  to  datolite  was  nuMt  quickly  decomposed, 

question.    Musculus  was  of  the  opinion  that  ing  gelatinous  silica  after  twenty-four 

starch  was  split  up  into  two  molecules  of  dex-  Hornblende,  pyroxene,  almandite,  epido) 

trin  and  one  molecule  of  sugar,  and  that  later  suvianite,  and  serpentine  were  decided 

the  acid  acted  on  the  dextrin  thus  formed,  composed  in  eight  days,  while  after  foi 

though  very  slowly.     Payen   asserted   that  months  hornblende  and  pyroxene  were 

starcuh  did  not  split  up  in  the  manner  thus  sup-  pletely  decomposed,  and  serpentine  yie 

posed,  under  the  influence  either  of  diastase  dry,  gelatinous  mass.    The  feldspars  we 

or  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  that  a  gradual  trans-  equally  attacked  under  like  oonoition. 

formation  took  place.    F.  Salomon,  who,  by  maline  and  staurolite  yielded  after  four  ( 

the  adoption  of  improved  methods  has  suo-  months,  while  tslc  and  cyanite  seemed 

ceeded  in  placing  the  reaction  on  a  satisfactory  sist  attacks.     Muscovite  and  biotite  y 

basis,  first  studied  its  beginning  and  end  prod-  very  slowly.     Profl  Bolton  has  preps 

ucts — starch  and  glucose— and  then  the  inter-  table  showing,  after  these  results,  the  n 

mediate  products — '*  soluble  starch  "  dextrin,  disintegration  of  minerals  by  citric  acid  ii 

and  maltose — ^particularly  with  regard  to  tiie  tion,  in  which  the  minerals  are  classif 

analytical  processes  involved  in  their  determi-  those  quicldy  decomposed,  those  slow 

nation.    Allihn  has  shown  that  starch  is  never  composed,  those  very  slowly  decompose 

entirely  converted  into  sugar  by  the  ordinary  those  not  decomposed.    To  the  last  cli 

process  of  action  with  dilete  sulphuric  acid  long  quartz,  corundum,  spinel,  beryl,  fli 

and  the  reducing  solution  of  copper,  95  per  and  barite. 

cent  being  the  maximum  that  can  be  obtained  J.  R.  Duggan  has  made  experiments  f 

by  it.    But  if  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  ac-  determination  of  diastatic  action.    The  ] 

cording  to  the  method  of  Saohsse,  a  complete  pal  conditions  affecting  the  converting 

conversion  may  be  effected.    When  pure  sugar  of  substances  containing  diastase  are 

solutions  are  used,  the  hydrochloric  or  Allihn  temperature,  and  the  presence  of  yarioi 

process  is  exact ;  but  if  the  solutions  contain  eign  substances,  such  as  acids,  alkaliei 

other  substances,  good  results  can  be  obtained  Previous  experiments  have  shown  thi 

only  when  special  care  is  taken.     Salomon  action  of  the  ferment  is  very  much  rel 

studied  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  by  the  presence  of  quite  small  amoui 

an  apparatus  in  which  a  certam  amount  of  alkali.    When  greater  quantities  of  alki 

starch  solution  could  be  boiled  at  a  fixed  con-  used,  there  is  uttie  or  no  conversion, 

oentration,  and  from  which  portions  could  be  author^s  experiments  on  the  influence  ol 

easily  taken  for  analysis  at  regular  intervals,  have  led  him  to  doubt  the  general  stat 
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that  diastftse  acta  best  in  a  sUgbtlj  aoid  medi-  designs  approyed  by  the  lata  Admiral  Ljneh 

am;  or,  if  this  is  true,  the  amount  of  aoid  re-  and  Oapt  J.  J.  Latorre,  is  from  $1,200,000  to 

qoired  is  more  minnte  than  is  nsnall  j  stated.  $1,600,000. 

CmUy  an  independent  republic  of  South  Psstil  flerrke.— The  number  of  post-ofBoes  in 

America.    (For  details  relating  to  area,  popn-  operation  early  in  1886  was  411 ;  letters  dis- 

lalion,  etc.,  see  *^  Annual  CydopaMlia"  for  1888  patched,  18,488,489;  registered,  98,899;  sam- 

and  1884.)  pie  packages,  28,668 ;  law  notifications,  16,698 ; 

CifenMWrti — ^The  President  is  Don  Manuel  Government  dispatches,  669,160:  newspapers. 

Balmaoeda,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  16,616,069 ;  aggregate  number  of  items  of  mail 

Sept.  18, 1891.    The  Oabinet  was  composed  in  matter,  29,8662888,  against  24,281,967  the  pre- 

1886  of  tiie  following  ministers:  Interior,  Seflor  vious  year.    The  receipts  were  $888,426,  an 

J.  I.Vergara;  Foreign  Affairs  and  Colonization,  increase  of  $41^647  as  compared  with  those  of 

Don  Francisoo  Freire ;  Justice,  Public  Worship,  the  year  preceding ;  and  the  expenses  amounted 

and  Instruction,  Sefior  £.  0.  Varas ;  Finance,  to  $826,980,  being  less  than  those  of  the  pre- 

Sefior  Edwards;  War  and  Navy,  Sefior  0.  At4-  vious  year.    PosUl  orders  were  issued  to  the 

nez.    The  Chilian  Minister  to  the  United  States  amount  of  $1,448,608. 

is  Sefior  Ambrosio  Montt    The  Chilian  Con*  Esilrsadb — There  were  in  operation  on  Jan. 

sul  at  New  York  is  Don  B.  B.  de  EsprieUa ;  and  1, 1886,  the  following-named  fines  of  railway : 

the  Consul-General  at  San  Francisco,  Don  J.  hotbmmmt                 ..,^ . 

de  la  Cruz  Oerda.    The  United  States  Minis-  ujies.             ««»«"«*•                 £211. 

ter  to  Chili  is  Hon.  WiUiam  R.  Roberts.    The    BMitfMotovap«d«o iss 

United Stotes Consuls ioChifi are:  D.M.DuniL  ISSii^toSKiito:::::::::::::::^                         304 

at  Valparaiso;  J.  Grierson,  at  Coquimbo;  and    Maoie to Tiioigiiuio 418 

J.  F.  V  an  Ingen,  at  Talcahuana  ^^^^^                                                  "^ 

FbIUcsI  ItiftiM — Important  reforms  are  be-  rm  n. 

ing  attempted  in  Chili.    One  proieot  provides    ahm  to  t^oul .^!^!^ « 

that  no  senator  or  deputy  shall  be  interested  riaic^  to  TM'iciriMV////////////////. /////////.'.*•  los 

inanTpobiiooontraot;  .nothorMlut neither  gasKS2XiS?&te;;";;;;;r.v.:::::::::::  *SJ 

the  President,  nor  any  minister,  shaJl  give  an    MejuiooM  to  Oeno  Ooido ss 

olBce  to  a  near  relative  unless  it  be  proved   ijto  ^M^^jf*""**  *•* '^*'*** *S 

that  he  is  qualified  in  every  respect  to  hold  it    nl!SiS  SfSSB^ ""'""'"*"'"""""     w 

Another  project  being  agitated  is,  that  the  caientoCoptepd.l. '.'..'.!. '.'.'.'.!!!**.!!!'.!!!'.'.!'.!!'.!!!!  24s 

President  of  the  Republic  shall  in  ftiture  be    g^SS^siS!?^^ is 

elected  by  the  Congress  instead  of  by  popular  ooqnimbotoOTaae...!;;!!!.*.'!;.'.*!.".!!!;"!!"!!.'!!*.  iw 

BufFrage.    The  agiution  of  this  matter  is  due    5?***®'%!JJ^ S 

to  the  terrible  bloodshed  in  the  last  elections,  i2S5^totoMHiMiiuLy/.V/////.r/.V/////////.l '.*/.'.*.    40 

when  upward  of  forty  persons  were  kiUed  and  ^^                                                      -— 

alarge  number  wounded.  ^^**" '** 

iniy, — ^The  strength  of  the  army — ^in  con-  Those  planned  and  partially  in  course  of  con- 
formity with  decrees  of  Dec.  26, 1884^  and  Jan.  struction,  by  the  Oovemment  and  by  private 
9, 1886— was  7,100  men,  commanded  by  970  companies,  are  the  following. lines: 
officers,  the  number  of  rank  and  file  only  to  be  lmca  ib 
kepi  up  for  eighteen  months,  when  it  was  to  onnoiSJfM-Mniii^                                     ""^ 

beVidnced  to  6,641  men.  The  National  Guard,  S2£t^Jffi'd^NJrt;•::::::::::::::::::::^       sS 

in  conformity  with  the  kw  of  Sept  26, 1883,    jMaqq«itoPMimo » 

is  subject  to  mobUlsation  whenever  required.      JStooSSSSSr 5 

BavTi — At  the  close  of  1886  the  Chilian  navy   coibae  to  Matsbeii. !....    ss 

consisted  of  the  foUowiug  steamers:  two  iron-  J«-«ioOj««o.....^                                       sw 

clads,  one  monitor,  three  corvettes,  two  gun-    coooepdoa  to  Ckaeta 100 

boats,  three  cruisers,  two   transports,   four  -— 

meamp^mm^  six  pontoons,  and  nine  torpedo-         "'^ ***•• 

boata.  The  law  of  Jan.  9, 1886,  left  in  active  Congress  also  gave  authority  to  private  corn- 
service  only  two  iron-dads,  one  monitor,  three  panics  to  undertake  the  following  extensions  of 
corvettes,  three  gunboats,  three  cruisers,  two  lines  now  in  operation:  To  prolong  the  Anito- 
meampoHoi^  five  pontoonL  and  800  sailors  and  figasta  line  to  the  BoBvian  frontier,  and  in 
marines  to  serve  as  a  gamson  of  tiie  fleet  and  another  direction  to  the  Agnas  Blancas  nitrate- 
c<^otty  of  Magallanes.  The  navy  was  manned  fields ;  to  construct  a  line  between  the  port  of 
by  1,899  sdlors.  The  Government  has  ordered  Guasco  and  the  city  of  Vallenar;  from  San- 
another  man-of-war,  according  to  the  designs  tiago  to  the  Lss  Condes  silver-mines,  esst  of 
of  Sir  E.  J.  Reed.  It  is  to  be  an  armored  the  cMiital ;  Chagres  to  Santa  Rosa  de  los  An- 
cruiser  of  4,600  tons,  with  a  speed  of  19  knots  des ;  Nilhue  to  Catemo ;  Concepcion  to  Lota ; 
an  hour.  The  armament  will  consist  of  two  26-  and  Lota  to  Colic6  de  Sur. 
Um  10-inch  guns;  one  14-ton  8-inch  gun ;  two  Work  on  the  Chilian  section  of  thcTransan* 
•-inch;  four  6-pounders;  eight  mitrailleuses;  dine  Railway  was  begun  in  July,  and  as  the 
and  ei^t  tubes  for  firing  whitehead  torpo-  section  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  San  Juan 
doea.    The  cost  of  the  vessel,  according  to  the  waa  finished  on  May  8,  Chili  and  the  Aj> 
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gentine  BepnbHo  hope  to  be  oonnected  in  the 
sammer  of  1888.  Besides  the  2,274  kilometres 
in  operation  in  1886,  there  are  short  railwa/s 
to  coal-mines,  as,  for  example,  to  Ooronel,  5 
kilometres;  to  Lota,  8;  between  Leba  and 
Punta  Arenas  de  Magallane&  and  a  tramway  of 
8  kilometres  from  Port  San  Antonio  to  Boca  de 
Maipo. 

Tne  total  cost  of  GK>yemment  railroads  in 
Chili,  oh  Deo  81,  1884,  was  (42,107,984,  and 
the  movement  on  them  had  been  as  follows: 


OroMMrnliift 

KxpiUHt 

V«t  eanioft 

PfeMMigen  00DT«y6d 

MorduiidlM  Ibrwardad  (iiMt- 
rkmlcwU.). 


18S8. 


8ev681,8B0 
8»008,817 
8,608,818 
8,847,087 

8,868,184 


1884. 


88,000,068 
8,141,896 
8,868,768 
8.616,077 

10,808,186 


In  Santiago  there  are  in  operation  60  kilo- 
metres of  horse-railroads,  ana  in  Valparaiso 
10.  There  are  also  tramways  in  Ooncepoion, 
Chilian,  limache,  Rengo,  QaiUota,  and  Taloa. 

IQgkwajBi — The  (}oyemment  is  keeping  in 
good  condition  upward  of  700  pablic  highways, 
of  a  total  length  of  50,000  kilometres ;  and  the 
manioipalities  and  private  parties  keep  in  re- 
pair 1,600  highways,  with  an  extent  of  40,000 
kilometres. 

Iilaad  NavtSitlsi.  — Seventy-ei^ht  navigable 
water-conrses  traverse  the  interior,  the  aggre* 
gate  distance  being  4,600  kilometres. 

Tctogiaphs.— The  Government  has  nnder  its 
charge  the  telegraph  system  of  the  republic, 
there  being  in  operation,  in  1886, 126  offices: 
the  length  of  wire  was  10,820  kilometres,  ana 
the  cost  had  been  $688,189.  There  were  sent 
411,784  private  messages,  against  898,781  the 
previoos  year,  and  110.890  Government  mes- 
sages, against  84,841 ;  tne  receipts  being  $198,- 
609  against  $178,417.  The  pablic  may  also 
ayaU  themselves  of  a  private  line  between  San- 
tiago and  Yalparaiso.  and  of  another  between 
Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Finally,  there  is  the  cable  along  the 
Chilian  coast,  in  communication  northward 
with  the  world^s  cable  system. 

FlasmWi  The  report  of  the  Chilian  Minioter 
of  Finance,  made  on  June  1, 1886,  showed  that 
the  ordinary  and  casual  income  in  1884  had 
been  $89,910,188,  being  much  more  consider- 
able than  in  1888 ;  thus,  the  customs  duties 
reached  $26,189,601,  being  $924,192  greater 
than  in  1888.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1886  the  revenue  from  customs  did  not  exceed 
$21,299,874,  whereas  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1884  it  had  attained  $28,116,809. 
As  the  actual  expenditure  in  1884  was  $44,- 
874,666,  there  remained  in  the  treasury  on  Jan. 
1,  1886,  iuclnding  a  balance  from  the  previous 
year  $6,902,164.  Without  counting  this  bal- 
ance, the  revenue  was  estimated  to  have 
reached  $86,680,000  in  1886,  while  the  budget 
for  1886  was  fixed  at  $86,080,000  income,  aud 
the  outlay  was  estimated  at  the  same  figure. 
The  foreign  indebtedness  outstanding  on  Jan. 


1. 1886,  amoaoted  to  $88,848,000.  The  i 
ai  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  amount 
$8,405,419.  There  is  a  home  debt,  ai 
from  expenditure  during  the  war  of  indej 
ence,  for  railroads,  and  for  the  Spanish 
as  well  as  for  the  one  with  Peru  and  Bo 
Part  of  this  debt  bears  from  8  to  7  per , 
interest,  while  there  is  a  sinking-fund  o 
tween  i  and  4  per  cent.  On  Jan.  1,  ; 
the  domestic  debt  was  $68,600,626.  C 
total  indebtedness  was  consequently,  $60^ 
829  on  Jan.  1, 1885 ;  but  since  then  it  ha 
creased  $8,860,000,  the  loan  of  1878  repal 

The  Government  withdraws  from  circul 
and  cancels  annually  $1,600,000  paper  mo 
and  will  continue  doing  so  till  it  is  reduci 
$16,000,000,  and  as  much  silver  is  kept  ii 
serve  in  the  treasury  for  the  eventual  resi 
tion  of  specie  payment  in  that  metal. 
If  int  purchased,  in  1886,  $72,122  worth  of  j 
against  $90,928  in  1884 ;  and  $786,448  oj 
ver,  against  $1,687,414.  It  coined  in  ] 
silver,  copper,  and  nickel,  $647,287  in  1 
against  $1,981,871  in  1884.  The  paper  m« 
in  circulation  issued  by  banks  is  $12,911,4 

There  are,  finaUy,  four  loan  banks  at 
tiago  entitled  to  issue  notes  to  bearer 
interest,  making  advances  on  real  estate; 
notes  to  be  withdrawn  at  a  fixed  date. 

CewMm. — The  foreign-trade  movemeo 
Chili  has  been  as  follows: 


M0VnaB!fT. 

Impoft 

EjqKWt 

Total 


1884. 


868,888,848 
67,768,480 


8110,858,886 


1885 


•41,218, 
61,490, 


882J09, 
1T,844, 


The  imports,  in  two  years,  were  as  f oUo 


2rATI0K& 

1884. 

1881 

Ftdhi  Knglftiid 

880,688,848 
10,880,840 
8^1,778 
8,484,168 
4,180,670 
8,888,000 
8,0084« 

•1\60& 

7,116, 
8,480, 
8,288, 
8,721, 

YiomVnace 

From  AxfentiD*  B«pabUo. . . . 
From  Umted  Stetet 

From  Pern. 

8.646. 

JFfvn  othflr  nftfirnt 

8,616^ 

lV>tal  

$68,888,848 

$41,818, 

The  exports,  in  the  same  years,  were  as 
low: 


NATioira 


ToEDglaad 

To  OermADjr 

ToFhiooei 

ToPttro. 

To  United  StttM. 

To  Eeiudor 

TooChoriutioiii.. 


1884. 


|41,866;»8 
8,888,84s 
8,787,888 
8,810,888 
1,888,816 
1^014,886 
8,017,864 


Total $67,768^460 


1881 


8a8,87& 

8,240 
8,706 
1J6T, 
1,627, 
46i 
1316. 


$51,490 


The  Chilian  copper  exportation  has  beei 
1882,  48,129  tons;  in  1888,  41,229  tons 
1884,  41,780  tons;  in  1886,  87,000  tons. 
Chilian  nitrate  of  soda  exportation  has  b 
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1884. 

1885. 

To  HbrthMB  Earop*. 

101,890.810 

184,676 

1,S1],714 

49,078 

Qabtali. 

8,0M,e87. 

To  Um  Medf  lemuMoa 

4i;980 

To  th«  U  StatM  on  tbo  Atloatte. . 
ToUo  U.  SUteo  oa  Um  I'aolfle.. . 

697,896 
77,719 

TbCal 

11,888,178 

9,M1,6S5 

The  American  trade  with  Chili  has  been  as 
follows: 


naCAL  TIAR— 


1886 

1885 

1884. 

1888 


$1,189,845 
604,523 
687.986 
485,684 


to  Chill. 


|1,978JM8 
9,199,679 
8,986,946 
9,887,661 


■ailtlBe  MereMsatt— There  entered  and  left 
Chilian  ports : 


MOVniKICT. 


1884: 

VcMobirriTed...., 

V«M8liMtled. 

pMManfon  anived. . 
pMaoaffen  aailod. . . 
1886: 
VoMotoanlTed..... 

ToMob  soiled 

orrlTod., 


8.466,079 
81,678.694 

B»tMD0d. 

8,104 

7376,809 
7.916.797 
Botaloed, 
90.018 


-Chili  prodaces  annaally  about 
6,500,000  hectolitres  of  wheat,  and  2,500,000 
hectolitres  of  barley  and  other  cereals,  and  all 
▼egetables  and  frait  peculiar  to  the  temperate 
zone.  In  1884,  5,812,219  hectolitres  of  wheat 
were  produced,  and  11,437,560  decalitres  of 
wine.  The  cattle  increase  at  the  rate  of  over 
400,000  head  per  annum,  while  the  annual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep  and  goats  is  1,* 
000,000.  Bilver  production  amounts  to  160,- 
000  kilogrammes  a  year,  that  of  gold  to  500. 
Copper  production  averages  40,C^0  tons  per 
annum ;  coal  is  mined  to  the  amount  of  800,- 
000  tons,  and  nitrate  to  550,000  tons.  Manu- 
facturing is  rapidly  developing ;  there  are  five 
steam  flour-mills,  a  sugar-refinery  at  Yifia  del 
Mar,  near  Valparaiso,  and  at  Santiago  a  doth- 
factory  taming  out  a  creditable  article  from 
native  woo).  There  are  several  agricultural, 
mining,  manufaoturinff,  and  medical  societies, 
pabllshing  illustrated  bulletins  and  reviews. 

■aagiiMMIrat — ^The  deposits  of  manganese- 
ore  in  ChUi  may  be  said  to  never  have  been 
explored ;  nevertheless,  enongh  is  known  from 
the  investigations  of  several  eminent  geologists 
to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  mineral  ex- 
ists in  immense  quantities  in  the  republic,  more 
especially  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  first 
attempt  to  utilize  the  ore  was  made  abont 
three  years  ago,  when  a  bed,  south  of  Saptiago, 
was  opened ;  but  the  cost  of  conveying  the  ore 
to  Valparaiso  for  shipment  proved  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  it  was  abandoned.  The  beds  of  man- 
ganese in  the  province  of  Coquimbo  are  sur- 
fiice  deposits,  and  the  cost  of  taking  out  the 


ore  is  trifling,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  to  the  coast  The  coet 
of  the  ore  by  the  time  it  is  placed  alongside  a 
vessel  in  Coquimbo  harbor  ranges  from  $10 
to  $12,  Chilian  currency,  per  ton.  The  price 
of  manganese  in  England  is  quoted  to-day  at 
£8  10«.  per  ton  for  ore  of  a  ley  of  not  less  tLan 
45  per  cent.  The  ley  of  the  ore  exported  from 
Coquimbo  has  varied  from  45  to  65  per  cent. 

EdacalliB*— Gratuitous  instruction  was  given 
to  men  in  17  schools  in  1885,  against  16  in 
1884;  to  women  in  7,  against  5;  elementary 
schools  for  children  had  increased  from  240 
in  1884,  to  247  in  1885,  for  boys  alone;  for 
girls  there  were  187,  against  188  in  1884,  and 
for  children  of  both  sexes  there  were  810 
schools,  against  287  in  1884;  together,  768 
free  schools,  against  786  in  1884.  There  were 
enroUed,  in  1885,  68,559  children  of  school 
age,  agiunst  70,882  in  1884,  the  average  at- 
tendance being  45,795  m  1885,  against  49,766 
in  1884.  Of  private  schools  there  were  557  in 
1885,  being  45  more  than  in  1884,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  26,011,  so  that  the 
total  number  of  children  of  age  to  attend 
school  was  89,570.  The  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  Government  for  free  schools  waa 
$2,808,800,  and  the  municipalities  spent  alto- 
gether $90,000  for  the  purpose,  beminaries 
were  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago 
and  the  Bishops  of  Concepcion,  Ancud,  luia 
Serena.  Higher  education  is  obtainable  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Santiago,  which,  in  1884- 
'85,  had  980  students,  being  an  increase  of  69 
over  1884.  There  were,  besides,  the  following 
educational  establishments:  At  Santiago,  a 
school  for  artists  and  mechanics;  the  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  with  a  model  farm;  the 
Academy  of  Painting;  the  School  of  Sculpt- 
ure, and  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

In  April,  1885,  there  were  65,094  volumes 
in  the  £f ational  Library ;  there  are  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  a  Botanical  Garden,  and 
Museum  of  Anatomy,  and  Cabinet  of  Physics, 
aU  attached  to  the  National  Institute. 

There  is  a  military  school,  attended  by  115 
cadets  in  1885 ;  a  naval  school  at  Valparaiso, 
with  70  cadets,  in  the  same  year,  attached  to 
which  is  a  marine  library ;  and  the  naval  of- 
ficers formed  in  that  city,  on  April  10, 1886, 
an  association  to  publish  a  monthly  paper.  At 
Santiago  there  is  a  hydrographic  bureau,  which 
prepares  naval  maps,  and  publishes  the  *'  Anua- 
rio  de  la  Marina." 

UN  Pnss.— There  were  published  in  1886 
128  newspapers,  25  of  them  at  the  capital,  San- 
tiago ;  18  at  Valparaiso ;  5  at  Iqnique;  4  each  at 
Concepcion,  Copiap6,  Curic6,  Serena,  and  Tal- 
ca;  8  each  at  Ancud,  Anieles,  Cauquenea, 
Chilian,  San  C&rlos,  San  Felipe,  Vallenar,  and 
Freirina;  2  each  at  Ligua,  Melipilla,  Osorno, 
Pisagna,  Quillota,  Qnixihue,  Ranoagua,  and  San 
Fernando,  and  one  in  nearly  every  capital  of  a 
department 

LlgMheas68«~Hetween  Pnnta  Arenas,  near 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  Arica,  12  light- 
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houses  with  reToIving  and  fixed  lights  are  to  There  sre  twenty-two  ports  oa  the  coast 
be  met  witb  In  ohief  ports,  and  of  the  latter  and  on  the  Tsngtse  river  that  are  open  to  tor- 
kind  Mveral  in  minor  ports.  The  service  is  eign  commerce  under  vsrions  trestiei.  Their 
inoreadng.  names  and  papulation  are  as  follow :  Canton, 
■enhait  Maifae,  There  were  afloat  nnder  1,600,000;  Tientan,  eS0,0OO;  Eanliow,  700,- 
the  Chilian  flag,  on  April  80, 1686,  85  steamers,  &00;  Foochow,  630,000;  Shanghai,  860,000; 
wiUi  s  joint  tonnage  of  17,9S6;  6  ships,  with  Ningpo,  340,000;  Nanliing,  IGO.OOO;  Ching- 
7,841  tons;  86  barks,  with  41,966;  8  brigs,  kiang,]S6,000;  Ttuwan,  136,000;  Takow,  lOO,- 
with  1,746;  B  Bohooner-briga,  with  9,406;  9  000;  Tamsui  and  Amor,  96,000;  Wenobow, 
sohoonera,  with  989;  and  IS  sloops,  with  916 ;  80,000;  Eelaog,  70,000 ;  Newchang  and  Wnhn, 
together  16S  vessels,  witb  73,014  tons,  being  60,000;  Eiokiang,  CS,O0O;  Ichang,  84,000; 
an  increase  for  the  7ear  of  6  steamers  and  8  Chefoo,  83,000 ;  Bwatow,  80,000 ;  IQnngchow, 
suIiug-vesselsL  80,000 ;  Pakhoi,  26,000.  The  number  of  for- 
CHIKl,  an  empire  in  Asia.  The  present  Em-  eigners  residing  in  the  treat;  ports  in  the  be- 
peror  is  Ewangti,  horn  in  1871,  the  son  of  ginningof  1836  was  6,864,  of  whom  2,704  were 
Frinoe  Oh'no,  brother  of  tbe  Emperor  Hien-  natives  of  Great  Britain,  6S1  of  the  Hnited 
fnng.  He  snoceeded  to  tbe  tbroae  on  Jan.  S2,  States,  654  of  German;,  and  424  of  France. 
1876.  The  highest  governing  bod;  is  the  Nei-  Abont  half  of  the  foreigners  lived  in  Shanghai, 
ko,  consisting  of  fonr  members,  two  Chinese  Confacianism  is  the  state  religion,  bat  tbe 
and  two  Tartars,  with  two  assistants  from  tbe  bulk  of  the  Obinese  are  Bnddbinta.  The  abo- 
Han-lin,  or  nniversit;,  who  see  tbat  tbeir  acts  riginal  hiUtribesareNatnre-worshipers;  Iliere 
are  in  oonformit;  with  tlie  dvil  end  religions  are  about  80,000,000  Mohammedans,  chief);  in 
laws.  Under  them  are  tbe  Liu-pn,  or  ai  boards  tbe  sontbwest  and  northeast,  1,000,000  Roman 
of  Rovemment,  each  presided  over  b;  a  Tartar  Catholios,  and  20,0W  Protestant  converts, 
and  a  Chinese.  A  seventli  official  board,  deal-  Tbe  JLrw}. — Man;  improvements  have  been 
ing  with  the  nav;  and  coast  defenses,  was  es-  wronght  in  the  Chinese  mil itar;  and  naval  or- 
tablished  in  tbe  latter  part  of  1885,  in  accord-  ganiEalions  sinoe  tbe  war  in  Tonquin.  The 
anoewith  the  djiiutoonnselsof  the  great  states-  active  militarj  forces  consist  of  three  armies, 
man  and  general,  Tso-Tsung-Tang.  The  Board  that  of  Manchnria,  that  of  Turkjstan,  snd  that 
of  Censors  is  an  independent  bod;,  an;  mem-  of  tbe  Center.  The  Arm;  of  Manchnria  has  a 
ber  of  which  has  the  privilege  <k  presenting  strength  of  abont  70,000  men.  It  is  divided 
remonstrances  to  the  Emperor.  The  governors  into  two  army  corps,  with  beadgDarters  at 
of  provinces  ezeroise  a  high  degree  of  author-  TsilsisaT  and  Mukden,  re^>eotivelv.  The  in- 
it;.  bat  are  removable  at  the  will  of  tbe  oen-  fantr;  are  armed  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
tral  power.  Entrance  into  the  public  servioe  Manser  rifles,  and  the  artiller;  witb  8-centi- 
oan  onl;  be  gained  b;  passing  severe  literar;  metre  Erupp  field-pieces.  The  Arm;  of  tbe 
examinations  that  are  held  ;earl;.  Center,  with  headquarters  at  Ealgan,  north- 
Ana  ni  Papabtdaa.— Tbe  area  of  China  prop-  west  of  Pekin,  has  a  strength  of  60,000  in  time 
er  is  estimated  at  1,997,999  square  miles,  and  of  peace,  which  can  be  donbled  in  war-time, 
the  popnlation  at  888,000,000 ;  the  area  of  the  Tbe  men  come  from  a  strong  and  brave  race, 
depenaencies  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  are  firmed  witb  Remington  rifles.  Tbe 
Boongaria,  and  Eastern  Turkistan  at  3,881,660  Tnrkistan  Arm;  is  emplo;ed  oonstanti;  in 
sqaare  miles,  and  their  sggregate  population  at  keeping  order  on  the  western  frontier,  llisre 
21,180,000 — making  the  total  area  of  the  em-  are  permanent  Manchn  garrisons  in  the  large 
pire  4,179,669  sqaare  miles,  and  the  total  cities  in  tbe  north  and  Mong  tbe  ooasL  Toe 
population  404,180,000.     The  area  and  popa-  territorial  militia,  called  Braves,  numbers  abont 


lation  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  pro-  200,000  in  peace-time,  and  can  he  increased  to 
-ier,  according  to  the  h^eet  official  retorns,  are  800,000.  There  is  a  large  Tartar  eavalr;  fi»o& 
LS  follow:  bnt  the  horses  are  small,  thongh  strong,  and 
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the  equipment  worthless. 

ns  RsTT* — The  Chinese  Government  had  two 
powerful  ironclads  baOt  at  Kiel  in  188S.  The; 
are  slater  ships,  named  the  "  Ting  Ynen  "  and 
"Ohen  Ynen,"  of  7,886  tons,  6,000  horse-pow- 
er, and  a  speed  of  14^  knots,  with  I4-hicb  sted- 


two  6-inch  ^ns.  A  smaller  protect«d  orntser, 
also  bnilt  in  German;,  carries  two  8-inch 
Erapp  gnns  in  a  barbette  and  one  6-inoh  gnn. 
Two  swift  nnarmored  steel  omisers,  oanTing 
two  6-lnch  Armstrong  gnns  eaeb,  bendea  40- 
pounders  and  machine-gons,  were  launched  at 
Kiel  in  1884;  and  two  smaller  ones,  osriTing 
two  S6-ton  Armstrong  gnns,  and  capable  of 
steaminK  IS  knots,  were  oonstmoted  in  Eng- 
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land  iu  1881.  All  of  these  yeeselB  are  attadied  miniBtratioii  tbat  have  replenished  the  Tariona 
to  the  North  China  sqnadron  for  the  defense  treasuries.  The  officials  have  formerlj  heen 
of  the  capital,  which  indndes  also  12  gunboats,  allowed  to  enrich  themselves  by  corropt  prao- 
each  armed  with  a  26-,  85-,  or  88-ton  gan.  tices  that  have  been  winked  at  bnt  not  oon- 
Thia  squadron  has  been  brought  to  a  high  de-  doned  hj  the  Oovemment.  In  a  national 
gree  of  effidencj  under  the  instructions  of  emergency,  like  the  war  with  France,  these 
Captain  Lan^  an  English  officer,  who  was  ad-  private  hoards  are  called  into  requisition.  Bj 
miral  of  the  North  China  fleet,  commonly  called  strict  economy  and  watchfulness  the  Govern- 
Ii*s  fleet  on  account  of  being  under  the  control  ment  has  been  able  to  replace  Uie  depleted 
of  the  Viceroy  Li-Hung-Chan^,  when  hostili-  treasures  and  to  expend  large  sums  on  tele- 
ties  with  France  began.  Not  thinking  it  proper  graphs  and  military  and  naval  improvements 
to  engage  in  operations  against  France,  ne  re-  wltnout  resorting  to  heavy  public  loans.  li- 
aigned  his  appointment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fungpao,  formerly  minister  to  Ghermany,  the 
Admiral  Sebelin,  a  captain  in  the  German  Taoutao  of  Formosa,  and  other  high  function- 
Navy,  who  engaged  many  other  German  offl-  aries,  were  disgraced  and  made  to  give  up  their 
oers,  introduced  Krupp  in  the  place  of  Arm-  irregular  accumulations  in  order  to  avoid  the 
strong  guns,  and  made  many  other  changes,  dangerous  expedient  of  a  foreign  loan,  and 
The  Chinese  authorities,  who  had  been  greatly  officials  who  were  spared  are  careful  to  give 
pleased  with  the  work  of  Admiral  Lang,  who  no  offense  in  the  present  discharge  of  their 
poflsessed  tiie  confidence  of  Li-Hang-Chang  es-  duties.  The  public  revenues  are  also  largely 
peeially,  dismissed  Admiral  Sebelin  and  the  increased  by  tne  additional  imperial  taxes  per- 
other  Cfennans  in  this  squadron  early  in  1886  mitted  in  the  new  opium  convention, 
and  re-engaged  the  former  admiraL  tmrnent, — ^The  net  imports  of  1884  amount- 

The  Fooohow,  Shanghai,  and  Canton  fleets  ed  to  72,760,760  haikwan  taels,  or  about  $104^- 
indude  about  60  unarmored  cruisers,  corvettes,  600,000 ;  the  total  exports  to  67,147,680  hai- 
sloopa,  and  gunboats.  There  have  been  added  kwan  taela,  or  $87,800,000.  Of  the  imports  80,* 
to  the  naval  force  recentiy  several  swift  tor-  770,468  haikwan  taels  came  ft-om  Hong-E.ong, 
pedo-boats  for  Whitehead  torpedoes.  A  cruiser  16,945,086  from  Great  Britain,  14,888,981  from 
of  2,160  tons  and  2,400  horse-power  has  been  Lidia,  8,655,562  from  Japan,  2,418,867  from 
oonatmcted  in  China,  and  several  others  are  the  United  States,  and  1,752,222  from  the 
boildtng.  Besidea  buying  large  quantities  of  Continent  of  Europe,  not  induding  Russia, 
anna  for  the  army  in  foreign  countries,  the  whose  share  was  258,804  hdkwan  tads.  Of 
Government  baa  established  arsenals  which  un-  the  exports  19,465,558  haikwan  taels  were  dea- 
der the  superintendence  of  foreigners  turn  out  tined  for  Great  Britain,  17,289,750  for  Hong- 
arma  and  ammunition  at  a  rapid  rate.  Kong,  10,070,522  for  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

The  new  naval  ministry  at  Pekin,  which  has  8,279,598  for  the  United  Stetes,  5,488,681  for 

the  Prime  Minister  for  its  chief,  li-Hnng-Chang  Russia,  1,795,815  for  Japan,  and  685,844  for 

for  vioe-preddent,  and  the  Marquis  Tseng  for  India.    Tlie  chief  importo  were  opium,  valued 

one  of  its  members,  is  expected  to  control  the  at  26,150,241  haikwan  taels;  cotton  goods, 

entire  fleet  and  navd  defenses  of  the  empire.  22,141,222  taels;  metals, 4,096,870  taels ;  wool- 

Formerly  the  naval  affairs  of  China  were,  like  en  goods,  8,709,678  taels;  raw  cotton,  1,784,- 

everything  else,  decentrdized,  each  viceroy  be-  451  taels ;  coal,  1,492,552  tads.  The  largest  ex- 

ing  requirod  to  defend  his  own  province,  and  ports  were  tea,  of  the  vdue  of  29,055,142  taels; 

mdntaining  for  the  purpose  such  a  naval  es-  silk,  chiefly  raw,  28,882,241  teds;  sugar,  8,760,- 

tabliahment  as  he  thought  necessary.  088,  tads ;  straw  brdd,  1,968,91  7taels. 

.   llMMCSr— The  totd  revenue  amounts  to  about  Hailgatlsi.— During  the  year  1884  the  ton- 

$126,000,000,  derived  from  texes  on  land,  gndn,  nage  entered  and  deai^  at  Chinese  porto  was 

Hoensea,  and  the  import  and  export  duties,  18,806,788,  of  which   12,152,949  tons  were 

whidi  are  collected  by  foreign  inspectors.    The  British,  2,998,618  Chinese,  2,881,741  American, 

land-tax  ranges  from  75  cents  an  acre  in  the  989,706  German,  215,105  Japanese,  and  98,968 

north  to  $9M  in  some  parts  of  the  south.   The  French. 

eustoms  duties  amounted  in  1884  to  $18,298,-  Mignpls.— In  December,  1884,  the  imperld 
000*  The  largest  part  of  the  duties  is  paid  on  telegraph  ^atem  comprised  8^089  miles  of  line 
exports.  The  heaviest  expense  of  the  centrd  and  5,482  miles  of  wire,  and  it  has  since  been 
Government  ia  for  the  army,  which  costs  about  greatly  extended.  A  line  between  Pekin  and 
$75,000,000  per  annum.  China  contracted  Tientsin  brings  the  capitd  into  telegraphic 
kiana  in  1874  and  1878  amounting  to  less  than  communication  with  Newdiang,  Chefoo,  Shang- 
$11,000,000,  paying  8  per  cent  and  secured  on  hal,  Tangohow,  Soochow,  the  seven  treaty  norto 
tiia  eustoms  reoeipta.  A  part  of  the  prindpal  on  the  xangtse.  Canton,  Fatshan,  Woocnow, 
waa  paid  off;  but  in  1884  a  silver  loan  of  and  Lungohow,  and  with  the  southwestern 
$7,500,000  waa  raised  abroad,  and  in  1885  provinces  by  a  line  running  from  Canton  into 
others  amounting  to  $12,500,000,  making  the  Yunnan,  constructed  in  1885.  Shanghai  ia  con- 
total  foreign  debt  about  $28,000,000.  nected  with  Foochow,  Amoy,  Eashing,  Shoa- 

The  exhaostion  of  the  imperial  hoard  and  of  shing,  and  Ningpo.    Lines  have  dso  been  oon- 

the  provindd  treasuriea  ourlng  the  war  in  structed  between  Foochow  and  Canton  and 

Tonquin  aoggested  reforms  in  the  finandd  ad-  between  Taku  and  Port  Arthur. 
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CMuntlal  Ttmtf  irltt  nwMer— Negotiations  treatj  provides  for  the  absolute  probibition  of 
between  M.  Oogordan,  the  French  plenipoten-  the  trade  in  opium  between  Tonqnin  and 
tiarj,  and  Li-Uong-Ohang,  for  the  arrange-  Ohina.  When  asked  to  let  the  French  boild 
ment  of  the  terms  on  which  trade  is  to  be  con-  railroads  in  China,  Li-Hnng-Chang  gave  them 
dnoted  across  the  frontier  between  Tonqnin  permission  to  make  tenders  for  a  small  line 
and  China,  were  carried  on  at  Tientsin  for  running  from  the  Eaiping  coal-mines  to  Tient- 
nearlj  a  year.  The  French  sought  to  obtain  sin,  for  which  the  contract  was  ultimately 
large  concessions,  on  the  supposition  that  the  awarded  to  the  Krupp  Companir,  of  Germany. 
result  of  the  war  enabled  them  to  dictate  The  French  were  completely  disappointed  m 
terms,  but  the  Chinese  were  resolved  to  yield  their  expectations  of  obtaining  material  com- 
as littJe  as  possible,  and  disputed  trivial  points  mercial  advantages,  and  repeatedly  stopped  the 
in  a  contentious  spirit  in  order  to  deprive  negotiations  for  several  weeks  at  a  time ;  but 
France  of  even  the  semblance  of  exacting  con-  the  Chinese  statesmen  had  no  fear  of  a  resump* 
cessions.     The  delimitation  of  the  Tonquin  tion  of  hostilities. 

frontier  advanced  smoothly,  but  is  not  ex-  IHrsct  R^^rcsealattai  tf  the  Tattcaa^^A  result 
pected  to  be  completed  before  1888.  The  of  the  French  war,  which  weakened  the  pon- 
Frencb  demanded  the  right  of  keeping  an  offi-  tion  of  France  in  China  and  her  prestige  in  the 
cial  agent  at  Talif oo  or  Tunnan-f u,  in  Tun-  far  East,  is  the  prospective  revival  of  the  di- 
nan,  but  only  obtained  the  stipulation  that  no  rect  relations  between  the  Chinese  Govern- 
other  country  should  have  that  privilege,  ment  and  the  Vatican  that  existed  in  former 
China  agreed  to  open  two  places  to  trade :  one  centuries,  and  the  cessation  of  the  protection 
above  Diokai,  giving  access  to  Yunnan ;  and  over  Catholic  missions  in  China  exercised  bj 
one  on  the  frontier  beyond  Langson,  at  the  France,  sometimes  needlessly  and  mischievously 
entrance  of  the  rich  and  populous  province  of  for  the  sake  of  political  effect.  In  July  a  con-- 
Kwangsi.  Tliis  provision  was  already  con-  vention  was  concluded  with  the  Holy  See, 
tained  in  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  signed  on  June  committing  the  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
9, 1885.  China  will  establish  custom-houses  at  Catholic  churches  and  missionaries  in  China 
these  points,  and  France  may  maintain  consu-  to  a  Papal  internuncio  at  the  Chinese  court, 
lar  agents  there.  China  has  the  right  to  keep  Monsignor  Agliardi  was  appointed  by  the  Pope 
consuls  in  Hanoi,  Haiphong,  and  other  places  to  this  post.  The  Vatican  acted  in  this  matter 
in  Tonquin,  and  is  given  favored-nation  treat-  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  Chinese 
ment  in  that  country,  with  freedom  of  trade  Government,  which  invited  the  Pope  to  send 
and  residence.  The  French  are  accorded  the  a  plenipotentiary  to  Pekin  while  hostilities 
usual  rights  in  the  open  places  in  China.  Only  with  France  were  still  in  progress.  The 
persons  with  Chinese  passports  can  enter  French  Government,  in  the  banning  of 
China  from  Tonquin.  Imports  across  tiie  front-  August,  informed  the  Vatican  that  if  a  Papal 
ier  into  China  pay  one  fifth  less  than  the  mari-  legate,  with  functions  independent  of  France, 
time  customs  dues,  and  exports  one  third  less,  were  sent  to  Pekin,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Articles  not  mentioned  in  the  tariff  pay  6  per  the  Papal  court  would  be  withdrawn.  On 
cent,  ad  valorem  in  each  case,  and  all  such  Aug.  21  a  fresh  proposal  was  made  to  France, 
goods  pay  the  liJhiny  or  inland  transit  dues,  in  to  the  effect  that  if  an  envoy  were  sent  by 
the  usual  way.  These  reductions  are  not  so  the  Vatican  he  should  have  a  temporary  mis- 
great  as  those  of  the  Russian  overland  tariff,  sion.  The  Curia  agreed  to  send  only  a  tempo- 
The  French  plenipotentiary  contended  for  a  rary  envoy,  if  the  Chinese  Government  would 
stipulation  enabling  France  to  impose  a  poll-  consent.  The  Chinese  Government  notified 
tax  on  Chinese  immigrants  into  Tonquin,  and  the  Pope  that  no  representative  would  be 
virtually  obtained  it  in  a  vaguely  worded  acceptable  unless  perfectly  independent  of 
dause.  The  reductions  in  the  duties  are  not  France  and  other  countries,  through  a  legate 
regarded  by  English  merchants  as  sufficient  to  possessing  fuU  and  free  diplomatic  frmctions. 

give  the  French  any  advantage  in  the  trade  of  The  Papal  court  informed  the  various  Euro- 

outheastern  China  or  Yunnan,  at  least  not  pean  governments  of  the  compromise  that  had 

until  Tonauin  is  tranquillized,  French  goods  been  effected  with  France,  and  ordered  Archt 

admitted  auty  free  into  Tonquin,  and  a  rail-  bishop  Agliardi  to  depart  on  his  mission.    On 

road  constructed  to  the  frontier.    Even  then  Sept  12  the  Pope  received  an  ultimatum  from 

they  can  be  counterbalanced  by  the  opening  France,  threatening  that  if  an  envoy  of  any 

of  a  treaty  port  on  the  upper  Canton  river,  description  were  sent  to  Pekin  the  ambassador 

Lord   Salisbury  disputed   M.  de  fVeycinet^s  at  the  Vatican  would  be  recalled,  the  Concor- 

contention  that  the  overland  duties  and  the  dat  annulled,  the  church  and  state  separated, 

maritime  duties  stand  on  a  different  footing,  and  the  grant  of  50,000,000  francs  a  year  to 

and  intimated  that  similar  reductions  could  be  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  suppressed, 

demanded  at  the  open  ports  under  the  favored-  The  question  had  hitherto  been  complicated 

nation  clause ;  yet  no  such  oLaim  was  put  for-  with  that  of  the  removal  of  the  Petang,  of 

ward  by  the  British  Gk>vernment,  which  ex-  North  Cathedral,  in  Pekin,  which  the  French 

pects  to  reap  the  entire  benefit  of  the  commer-  Ctovernment  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  im- 

dal  concessions  obtained  by  France  in  t^e  fh-  posing  its  wishes  on  the  Chinese  Government, 

ture  trade  across  the  Bnrman  frontier.    The  An  arrangement  by  which  the  Catholic  an- 
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thoritiea,  with  the  approral  of  the  Pope,  agreed  turned  its  tarj  against  all  Enropeans,  saoked 

to  the  removal  of  the  cathedral,  was  vetoed  bj  their  houses,  and  threatened  their  lives.    The 

France,  although  the  missionaries  were  de*  canse  of  this  particular  outbreak  was  probably 

sirous  to  please  the  Chinese  Gk>vemment  in  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  had  covered  the 

this  regara.    The  otthedral  stands  within  the  roof  of  their  church  with  yellow  tiles,  choosing 

palace-grounds,  and  is  an  offense  to  the  Chi-  the  color  appropriated  to  Uie  Emperor ;  though 

nese  court  because  the  towers  overlook  the  the  Oatiiolic  priests  spread  a  report  ascribing  it 

palace-garden.     The   circumstance   that   the  to  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  American  Protea- 

spire  towers  above  the  palace  gives  it,  accord-  tant  missionaries.    The  residence  of  the  apoa- 

ing  to  a  universal  Chineic  superstition,  a  sin-  tolic  vicar  was  burned  to  the  ground  with  all 

ister  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  royal  its  contents.    The  property  of  American  and 

house,  with  which  the  early  death  of  the  last  English  Protestant  missionaries  was  likewise 

two  Emperors  is  associate  in  the   popular  destroyed.    The  foreign  consuls  fecaped  by 

mind.    The  site  was  presented  to  the  Pope  by  flight  into  other  provinces.    The  scene  of  the 

the  Emperor  Eang-Ohi,  about  two  centuries  outbreak  was  the  largest  city  in  the  populous 

ago.     In  1863  the  French  Government  in-  mountainous  province  of  Szeohuen.    Tne  dis- 

aisted  in  rebuilding  on  the  same  site,  against  turbance  spread  through  the  eastern  part  of 

the  protest  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  that  province.    Christian  converts  were  kUled 

has  redsted  all  efforts  to  have  the  offensive  wherever  found;  whole  villages  were  destroyed* 

structure  removed.    The  Chinese  are  anxious  In  northern  Cochin  -  China  similar  outrages 

and  determined  to  have  this  mark  of  national  occurred.    As  many  as  fifty  Christians  were 

humiliaUon,  commemorating  the  fall  of  Pekin,  massacred  there,  their  houses  burned,  and  their 

removed  before  the  coronation  of  the  Emper-  lands  devastated.    The  Chinese  were  predis- 

or.    The  indemnity  paid  by  China  after  the  posed  to  attacks  on  Christians  by  the  fiict  that 

war  of  I860  was  used  to  rebuild  the  cathedral,  native  converts  had  fought  with  the  French  in 

The  Pope  finally  yidded  to  the  pressure  of  Tonquin.    They  were  furthermore  embittered 

France,  and  postponed  the  sending  of  an  en-  against  foreigners  by  the  intelligence  of  the 

voy  to  Pekin,  but  reserved  liberty  of  action,  persecution  and  massacre  of  Chinamen  in  the 

On  Sept.  14  he  informed  George  C.  Dunn,  United  States.    In  June,  an  American  Method- 

the  Chinese  special  envoy,  with  whom  the  ist  lady  missionary  had  been  injured  bv  a  mob 

negotiations  had  been  conducted,  that  the  dis-  in  Chung-King,  and  the  authorities  bad  treated 

patch  of  a  legate  was  for  the   present  sua-  lightly  complaints  made  in  this  case.   Previous 

pended,  but  that  the  agreement  with  China  to  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton,  and  Miss  Mary 

with  regard  to  the  rank  and  independence  of  Fulton,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  mission, 

the  Papal  mission  to  Pekin  would  be  main-  had,  on  May  6,  been  driven  out  of  Ewai  Ping, 

tuned.  four  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Canton,  and 

AH  the  foreign  powers,  except  Russia,  had  the  mission  station  and  hospital  established  by 

already  declared  against  further  recognition  of  them  were  set  on  fire. 

the  French  protectorate  over  Catholic  mission-  PM  Haaltsi — In  April,  1885,  when  war 
aries  of  their  own  nationalities.  The  Chinese  with  Russia  seemed  probable,  the  British  ad- 
Government  came  to  the  decision  that  it  would  miral  on  the  China  station,  with  the  authorixa- 
not  recognize  French  passports  except  those  of  tioo  of  the  Government,  acting  at  the  sugges- 
French  priests,  and  would  require  from  every  tion  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  then  minister  at 
Catholic  missionary  going  into  the  interior  a  Pekin,  took  possession  of  Port  Hamilton,  a 
passport  signed  either  by  a  consul  of  his  own  sheltered  harbor  formed  by  three  small  Corean 
nationality,  or  by  an  accredited  agent  of  the  islands,  lying  between  Quelpeart  and  the  main- 
Pope.  Demands  for  compensation  or  redress  land.  The  port  thus  annexed  by  Great  Britain 
of  mjuries  on  behalf  of  missionaries  most  be  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  islets,  88 
made  through  the  same  channels.  The  Chinese  miles  from  the  northeast  coast  of  Quelpeart,  in 
Government  contemplated  sending  an  envoy  84®  north  latitude,  and  1271*  ^Ast  longitude. 
to  the  Vatican,  even  though  the  Pope  should  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  but  the  bottom 
not  have  a  representative  in  Petin.  The  is  not  good,  so  that  moorings  are  required  for 
French  protectorate  over  missionaries  rests  on  firm  anchorage.  It  was  acquired  as  a  coaling- 
no  formal  treaty,  but  has  been  tacitly  accepted  station  and  naval  port,  lying  nearly  2,000  milea 
since  the  war  of  1860.  During  the  Tonquin  nearer  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  Pacific 
war,  in  which  Christian  converts  were  enlisted  coast  than  Hong-Kong,  and  commanding  the 
in  ttie  service  of  France  against  their  fellow-  Corean  strait,  which  ia  always  blockaded  by 
countrymen,  the  dangers  involved  in  the  ex-  British  vessels  when  a  war  is  anticipated.  The 
istence  of  a  body  of  citizens  not  only  owing  sea  routes  between  the  Tangtse-Kiang,  the 
spiritual  allegiance  to  foreigners,  but  also  look-  northern  ports  of  China,  and  the  treaty  porta 
ing  to  them  for  secular  protection,  waa  brought  of  Jiq[>an,  pass  this  point,  which  also  commands 
home  to  the  Chinese  Government.  the  southern  approach  to  the  Russian  naval 

Flwwdsi  sf  CfcrirtlSM  —In  Chung-King,  on  arsenal  of  Vladivostock. 
the  upper  Tangtse,  a  mob  on  July  9  destroyed       The  islands  are  inhabited,  but  can  not  be  de- 

a  newly  constructed  Catholic  church,  forced  pended  upon  to  produce  supplies  of  any  kind, 

the  miaaionariea  to  flee  for  their  lives,  and  then  except  fian.   When  the  English  took  possession 
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of  the  port,  It  was  reported  that  they  anticipated  of  vast  importanoe  as  concerns  the  selectioi 

Bassian  craisers  bj  only  a  few  hours.    Formal  hygienic  and  preventiye  measures.    The  < 

protests  were  made  by  Ohina  and  Japan,  bnt  oovery  of  the  comma-badllns  in  the  dejc 

Doth  powers  were  ccmtent  to  see  the  harbor  in  of  a  sospected  case,  points  to  the  existence 

British  possession  rather  than  have  it  fall  into  Asiatic  cholera ;  ana  in  the  light  of  onr  pi 

the  hanos  of  Bnssia.   The  British  Government  ent  knowledge  the  failore  to  apply  this  cra< 

intended  to  fortify  the  harbor,  but  has  as  yet  test  would  be  little  short  of  criminal  neglige 

taken  no  practiciu  steps  to  do  so.    The  naval  on  the  part  of  health  authorities, 
officers  who  examined  the  position  reported       Although  recent  investigations  and  resea 

that  the  islands  could  not  be  adequately  forti-  have  brought  to  light  hitherto  unknown  i 

fied  without  an  excessive  outlay,  and  advised  unooigectured  facts,  yet  almost  all  the  adva 

the  abandonment  of  the  port.    The  British  has  been  made  in  the  etiology  of  cholera,  U 

have  erected  buildings  for  troops  and  war  ma-  having  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of 

terials  on  the  islands,  and  have  laid  a  subma-  treatment.    Experiences  with  the  epidemic 

rine  cable  to  Hong-Kong  at  a  cost  of  £90,000,  1884-*66  have  not  resulted  in  any  impro 

but  have  not  yet  erected  a  coaling-depot  there,  or  more  successful  method  of  treatment,  i 

The  fact  that  Ohina  does  not  acquiesce  in  the  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  persons  attacked 

occupation  deters  them  from  treating  the  islands  mains  about  the  same — one  third.    That  ol 

as  definitely  annexed  to  Great  Britain.  era  is  not  directly  contagious  is  now  an 

GHOLiSA*    Notwithstanding  much  time  was  oepted  belief;    and   that  an  attack   coni 

g^ven  to  the  study  of  cholera  during  the  year  a  limited  immunity  is   also  very  proba 

1886,  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  While  pursuing  his  investigations  in  Spi 

disease  have  not  been  as  sadsiaotory  as  was  Dr.  Shakespeare  made   careftd   inquiries 

hoped.    Tet,  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  to  the  question  of  immunity,  and  found  t] 

(some  carried  on  in  the  very  home  of  the  dis-  out  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  \ 

ease),  several  mooted  points  have  been  de-  suffered  from  cholera  previously,  only  a  l 

cided.    By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  instances  of  second  attacks  were  noted, 

United  States,  Dr.  £.  O.  Shakespeare,  of  Phil-  in  most  of  these  there  were  good  grou 

adelphia,  visited  Europe  and  Asia,  as  Gov-  for  believing  that  the  subsequent  attack  : 

emment  Oommissioner,  to  investigate  cholera  been  one  of  cholera  morbus,  and  not  true,  % 

and  report  to  Oongress.    He  sailed  from  New  nine  Agnatic  cholera.    Oommunications  ^ 

York  in  October,  1886,  and  returned  in  Sep-  sent  to  every  village  and  town  in  Spain,  wl 

tember,  1886,  having  visited  the  infected  lo-  cholera  had  existed,  requesting  a  reply  fi 

oalities  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  India,  the  physicians  practicing  in  the  towns,  to  a 

Oholera  is  now  recognized  as  a  preventable  ries  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  disease, 

disease,  and  it  is  an  accepted  belief  among  question  of  immunity  being  one ;  and  the 

physicians  that  to  Dr.  Koch,  of  Berlin,  be-  plies  showed  that,  in  the  experience  of  S( 

longs  the  credit  of  having  first  discovered  and  ish  physicians,  there  were  few  instances  of  ii 

desori1>ed  a  peculiar  curved  bacillus  in  the  viduals  having  been  attacked  twice  during 

intestinal  contents  and  dejecta  of  persons  su^  same  epidemic.    Such  has  also  been  the 

fering  from  cholera.    He  claims  that  this  har  perience  of  those  in  our  own  country  i 

cilluH  is  diagncMtic  of  true  Asiatic  cholera,  nave  passed  through  epidemics,  no  instai 

Hie  investigations  carried  on  during  the  past  of  an  individual  having  cholera  twice  be 

year  have  confirmed  four  of  the  five  claims,  remembered.    Medical  men  that  have  had 

concerning  this  bacillus,  that  Koch  advanced  perience  with  the  disease  have  noticed,  i 

as  the  result  of  his  investigations  of  the  eti-  usually  a  weakened,  irritable  condition  of 

ology  of  cholera  in  1884.     His  fifth  claim,  inteetmes  is  left,  often  lasting  through  11 

that  this  curved  bacillus  not  only  constituted  indiscretions  in  diet,  sudden  changes  of  t 

a  most  valuable  diagnostic  sign  of  cholera,  but  perature,  water,  or  prolonged  muscular  e: 

was  also  the  active  cause  of  the  disease,  has  not  tion,  would  be  followed  by  severe  attackf 

been  whoUy  substantiated;  yet  numerous  in-  diarrhosa  or  dysentery.   It  is  undoubtedly  t 

oculation  experiments  seem  to  show  the  cor-  that,  with  proper  treatment  in  the  earl 

reotness  of  his  view.   The  recent  investigations  stages  of  cholera,  three  fourths  of  those 

and  experiments  of  the  American  commisedoner  tacked  will  recover;  and  this  fact  should 

are  in  accord  with  all  but  this  latter  claim.  (For  borne  in  mind,  and  advantage  taken  of  proi 

an  account  of  Koch's  claims,  see  Ztmotio  Dis-  treatment  the  instant  suspicious  cases  are 

BASKS  in  the  '^  Aimual  Oydopssdia ''  fbr  1886.)  served  in  a  community.    After  the  disease 

Emmerich's  claim  for  the  etioloffioal  power  of  passed  into  its  second  stage,  treatment  d 

his  Naples  bacillus,  in  the  prodncnon  of  cholera,  not  yield  such  beneficial  results,  and  in 

has  not  borne  the  test  of  even  his  own  obser-  final  stage  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.    Cerl 

vations  during  the  past  year.    Pettenkofer's  rapid,  virulent  oases  occur,  in  the  treatmen 

views,  as  to  tiie  unity  of  cholera  morbus  and  which  almost  nothing  can  be  done,  the  pati 

cholera,  have  been  r^ected  by  almost  the  en-  being  overwhelmed  with  the  virulence  of 

tire  medical  profession.    The  application  of  the  poison.    More  extended  observations  dm 

exact  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained,  as  a  the  past  year  have  weakened  the  confide 

result  of  the  study  of  the  epidemic  of  1886,  is  that  some  physicians  had  expressed  in  the 
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of  anti-bacterial  agenta,  and  the  hopes  that  had  crowded  together  with  the  domestic  animalsi 

been  bom  of  the  ether-treatment,  and  its  ef-  and  the  impoesibilitj  of  providing  extensive 

feotiTeness,  have  also  been  shattered.    A  new  and  costly  water-supplies, 

method  df  treating  the  disease  has  been  em-  In  an  official  report  of  tlie  epidemic  in  Spain, 

plojed  by  French  physicians,  during  the  epi-  published  May  22,  1886,  it  is  said  that  the 

demic  of  1880,  witn  considerable  success,  but  epidemic  ended  in  the  province  of  Malaga 

there  have  not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  Jan.  19,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo  Jan.  81, 

oases  reported  to  enable  us  to  express  any  in  the  province  of  Salamanca  Jan.  17,  and  in 

opinion  as  to  its  real  value.    This  treatment  the  province  of  Cadiz  March  22.    Not  a  single 

consists  in  painting  the  abdomen  and  loins  case  has  appeared  in  the  whole  Spanish  re- 

thoroughly  with  collodion.    It  is  claimed  for  ninsula  up  to  the  publication  of  Uiis  report 

this  that  heat  is  retained,  and  the  abdomen  i^  During  this  period  of  1886,  there  were  2,000 

as  it  were,  placed  in  a  perfect-fittinf^  splint,  and  cases  and  about  760  deaths  from  cholera  in 

rest  thereby  secured.    The  collodion  applies-  Spain. 

tion  is  also  said  to  prevent  the  rapid  and  great  Ooncemin^  the  value  of  Ferran's  anti-chol- 

loss  of  the  watery  elements  of  the  blood.  eric  inoculations,  the  opinions  of  Spanish  phy- 

Treatment  by  means  of  ice  to  the  roine,  as  sicians  are  still  divided.     That  they  are  at 

recommended  by  Dr.  Ohapman,  of  England,  least  harmless,  is  be^nning  to  be  admitted, 

has  been  tried  to  a  considerable  extent  by  phy-  The  last  official  commission,  appointed  by  Uie 

sicians  in  India,  no  more  success  following  this  Spanish  Government,  to  examme  the  official 

line  of  treatment  than  was  observed  in  the  op-  statistics  in  their  possession,  have  finally  ad- 

ponte  plan.    Dr.  Chapman  recently  expressed  vised  the  resumption  of  the  inoculations  in  the 

the  opinion  that  cholera  depended  to  some  ex-  event  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease, 

tent  upon  a  severe  nervous  disturbance,  and  An  analysis  of  the  recently  published  official 

that  treatment  from   this  standpoint  would  statistics,  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 

yield  a  much  more  satisfactory  result.    India  emment,  in  the  localities  where  the  inocula- 

physicians,  during  tiie   past  epidemic,  have  tions  were  practiced,  comprising  upward  of 

given  this  treatment  a  trial,  and  nave  reported  80,000  inoculations  in  22  villages,  naving  a 

no  increase  in  the  ratio  of  cures  under  it.  population  of  186,000,  proved  that  only  887  of 

No  sooner  had  the  year  1886  made  its  ap-  the  inoculated  were  attacked,  and  104  died  of 
pearance,  than  cholera  was  announced  in  the  cholera ;  showing  that  12  per  1,000  were  at- 
provinces  of  Girona  and  Cadiz  in  Spain.  That  tacked,  and  8  per  1,000  died  of  the  disease.  On 
the  disease  should  appear  in  these  two  locali-  the  other  hand,  of  the  population  not  inocu- 
ties,  in  opposite  portions  of  the  Spanish  king-  lated,  77  per  1,000  were  attacked,  and  88  per 
dom,  at  the  same  period,  is  regarded  as  evi-  1,000  diea  of  cholera.  It  would  appear,  there* 
dence  of  the  latency  of  tne  germ  through  the  fore,  that  the  inoculations  conferred  a  protec- 
cold  months.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  tion  from  attack  six  times  greater  than  that 
lesson  these  people  had  received  from  the  rav-  cooferred  by  the  measures  of  hygiene  and  pre- 
ages  of  the  epidemic  in  the  past,  they  had  vention  enforced  in  the  villages,  and  that  the 
failed  to  profit  by  it,  and  the  sanitaiy  condition  inoculation  conferred  a  protection  from  death 
of  the  country  was  not  in  the  slightest  re-  by  cholera  ten  times  greater.  It  should  be  re- 
spect improved;  indeed,  the  condition  of  ma-  marked  that  in  many  of  these  villages  two 
ny  of  the  towns  was  worse  than  in  1885.  thirds  of  the  whole  population  were  subject- 
Quarantine  regulations  were  very  deficient,  ed  to  the  inoculation,  comprising  the  poorest 
and  sanitary  cordons  were  not  at  all  observed,  dass  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  therefore,  those 
No  attention  was  given  to  purifying  or  pro-  most  liable  to  attack.  In  such  villages  the 
tecting  the  water-supplies,  the  people  still  epidemic  suddenly  came  to  an  end,  which  ap- 
drinking  water  drawn  from  canals  that  had  peiared  to  be  the  result  of  the  inoculation  ex- 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Into  periments.  This  sudden  termination  of  the 
these  canals  the  drainage  of  small  towns  found  epidemic  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  in 
its  way,  and,  as  they  pursued  their  course  other  afflicted  villages ;  for  an  analysis  of  Dr. 
through  the  country,  instances  of  their  being  Sbakespeare^s  investigations  of  861  towns, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  washing  soiled  linen  mainly  in  this  part  of  Spain,  shows  that  tiie 
and  clothes  were  quite  numerous,  lliese  ca-  average  duration  of  the  epidemic  was  44  days, 
nals  scarely  or  never  found  their  way  into  the  of  which  the  period  of  rise  was  14  days,  that  its 
larffcr  cities,  but  traversed  the  rural  districts  stationary  period  was  11  days,  while  the  pe- 
mamly,  and  an  evidence  that  they  were  the  riod  of  decline  lasted  19  days, 
means  of  spreading  the  disease  is  shown  in  the  Cholera  in  Italy,  as  in  Spain,  was  found  to  be 
fsct,  that  cnolera  was  more  severe  in  the  rural  present  during  the  winter  months.  Later  in 
districts.  The  increased  rate  of  mortality  in  the  year  it  occurred,  more  or  less  extensively, 
rural  districts  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  in  the  provinces  bordering  the  Adriatic  from 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  in  India.  This  Venice  to  Brindisi,  and  penetrated  to  ^me  ex- 
rebtivdy  high  rate  of  mortality  in  villages  is  tent  into  the  interior,  mainly  among  the  north- 
also  to  be  explained  bv  absence  of  organized  eastern  provinces.  It  is  reported  that  there 
hygienic  supervision,  the  miserable  construe-  were  upward  of  46,000  cases  and  14,000  deaths 
tion  of  the  dwellings,  in  which  the  people  are  from  cnolera  in  Italy  during  1886.    The  Ital- 
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iaa  Goyernment  daring  tfafB  year  relied  alto-  Esdmatinff  for  tbe  conferenoes  and  ohan 

gether  upon  local  hygiene  and  salutation,  with  which  had  failed  to  report,  and  adding 

medical  inspection,  dMnfeotion,  and  isolation,  6,000  members  of  the  colored   oonferei 

as  internal  measures  of  prevention,  having  en-  which  were  admitted  at  the  present  seas 

tirely  abandoned  the  establbhment  of  land  the  membership  would  probably  amouni 

quarantine  and  sanitary  cordons.    They  have,  125,000 ;  and  if  to  these  be  further  added 

however,  in  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  man-  members  of  the  Southern  branch,  the  ag, 

ner,  enforced  a  maritime  quarantine,  at  the  va-  gate  of  the  members  adhering  to  the  distinc 

rious  Adriatic  ports^  against  all  infected  places,  principles  of  the  body  would  be  140,000. 

In  reference  to  tiie  lax  enforcement  of  quaran-  The  American  Ohristian  Oonvention  me 

tine  by  sea,  Prof.  Paglini,  who  was  appointed  quadrennial  session  at  New  Bedford,  Mi 

by  the  Italian  Government  to  investigate  chol*  October  6.    The  Rev.  J.  W.  Osbom,  Ph. 

era  in  Sicily,  in  his  official  report  severely  criti-  presided.    In  the  reports  concerning  the  b 

dses  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  ness  and  benevolent  concerns  of  the  body, 

In  France  there  were  a  few  local  epidemics  assets  of  the  Publishinff-House  were  retnr 

of  cholera  in  1886,  cases  occurring  in  Brittany  at  $86,884,  and  its  liabilities  at  $18,878.     A 

during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  which  organization  was  effected,  by  the  operation 

were  nearly  all  traceable  to  introduction  by  which  the  Convention  and  the  Publishing  C 

persons  or  soiled  clothing,  and  to  the  use  of  vention  were  brought  into  a  closer  ident 

contaminated  drinking-water.    A  case  of  un-  The  missionary  department  reported  tha 

doubted  cholera  occurred  at  Mayence,  on  the  had  $2,882  in  cash  on  hand,  of  which  $1, 

Rhine,  but  the  disease  did  not  spread.  belonged  to  the  Home  Mission  fund,  and  $1,S 

The  empire  of  Austria,  bordering  on  the  which  was  in  the  treasury  of  the  Womj 

Adriatic,  and  threatened  by  invasion   from  Missionary  Society,  to  the  fund  for  the  es< 

neighboring  infected  localities   in  Italy,  has  lishment  of  a  foreign  mission.    The  Convent 

not  escaped.    At  first  the  epidemic  was  lim-  decided  to  begin  its  foreign  missionary  worl 

ited  to  the  port  of  Trieste,  and  the  town  of  Japan.    The  educational  institutions  of  the 

Flume,  the  former  having  upward  of  800  at-  nomination  were  represented  to  be  more  pi 

tacked  and  over  400  deaths.    From  the  coast  perous  than  ever  before.    The  colored  scfa 

the  disease  slowly  and  irregularly  spread  to  at  Franklinton,  N.  C,  had  sent  out  eleven 

the  interior,  attacking  towns  in  Dalmatia,  in-  dained  colored  preachers,  and  had  fifteen  t 

vading  Buda-Pesth,  Prague,  and  a  few  other  dents  studying  for  the  ministry.    The  office 

towns  in  Hun  wy,  a  few  cases  appearing  even  General  Evangelist  was  instituted,  the  inci 

in  Vienna,  and  the  end  of  the  year  finds  the  bent  to  be  a  representative  of  the  Con  ventioi 

disease  still  lingering  in  this  empire.  corresponding  with  churches  and  ministers  t 

Recent  reports  from  South  America  indicate  visiting  the  conferenoes.    The  North  Carol 

the  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  Argentine  Re-  and  Virginia  (colored)  Conference,  having  5,< 

public.  church-members,  was  admitted  to  the  Convi 

During  1886  cholera  made  its  most  deadly  tion.    Much  attention  was  given  to  the  c 

ravages  in  Corea.    Japan  and  Tonquin  have  cussion  of  the  proposition  for  union  with  1 

suffered  also  to  a  great  extent.  Free- Will  Baptist  Church.    A  basis  of  nni 

In  Corea  the  rapidity  of  the  spread  of  the  had  already  been  drawn  up  and  offered  i 

disease,  and  the  mortality  were  almost  without  consideration  by  a  committee  meeting  in  N 

parallel,  in  some  cities  the  inhabitants  being  York  (see  article  "  Baptists  "\  and  Cbristi 

swept  away  by  thousands,  and  some  towns  be-  and  Free- Will  Baptist  Associations  in  New  Yc 

ing  literally  depopulated.  and  Pennsylvania  had  agreed  upon  terms 

The  year  closes  with  a  decided  abatement  union.    A  letter  of  greeting  was  received  fr< 

of  the  epidemic  in  Europe,  without  its  com-  the  General  Baptist  Assembly  of  England,  < 

plete  extinction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  germs  pressing  sympathy  with  the  movement  i 

of  the  disease  will  not  survive  the  rigors  of  the  union.     A  deputation,  was  received  from  t 

winter ;  but  should  the  difficulties  in  Bulgaria  Free-Will  Baptists,  who  presented  a  paper  r< 

precipitate  a  general  European  war,  while  the  ognizing  the  common  origin  and  parallel  h 

disease  still  lingers  in  Austria,  it  is  highly  prob-  tory  of  the  two  denominations  and  the  inter< 

able  that  in  1887  it  will  spread  over  the  whole  with  which  the  subject  of  union  was  regard 

of  Europe,  and  thus  again  seriously  threaten  by  the  Free-Will  Baptist  people.    After  d 

this  country.     bate,,  a  committee  report  was  unanimonc 

CHEI8TI1N  COmiECtlOlf.    An  account  of  the  adopted,  in  which  the  greeting  of  the  Engli 

distinctive  principles  of  this  denomination,  in  General  Baptists  was  responded  to ;  the  wo 

both  its  Northein  and  Southern  branches,  and  which  had  already  been  done,  and  continni 

of  the  relations  of  those  branches,  was  given  efforts  for  union  on  the  basis  of  **  the  Scri{ 

in  the  **  Annual  Cyclopeodia"  for  1882.  ures  as  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practic 

Statistical  reports  presented  to  the  quadren-  guaranteeing  individual  judgment  as  tne  rig 

nial  meeting  of  the  convention  in  October  and  duty  of  all,^^  were  approved;  efforts  f 

showed  the  total  number  of  reported  members  union  with  the  Ohristian  Union  people  of  tl 

in  the  Connection  to  be  79,266,  or  10,000  more  West  were  commended,  and  continued  labor  f 

than  were  reported  at  the  preceding  meeting,  union  was  pledged.    A  basis  of  union  whi( 
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bad  been  agreed  opon  witb  tbe  Obristian  Union 
Obarcb  of  Obio,  baving  aboat  20,000  members, 
was  approved  as  foUows:  ^U.  Tbe  Bible  our 
onljT  rale  of  fiutb  and  practice;  2.  Cbrist  tbe 
onlj  bead  of  tbe  Cbarob ;  8.  Obristian  obarao- 
ter  tbe  onljr  test  of  fellowsbip ;  4.  Individual 
interpretation  of  Scripture  the  rigbt  and  duty 
of  all ;  6.  The  union  of  all  tbe  followers  of 
Ohrist,  without  controversy;  6.  Each  local 
church  to  govern  itself.**  The  original  paper 
contained  a  seventb  article,  disoonntenancmg 
tbe  preaching  of  party  politics,  protest  a^nst 
which  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  discipline 
of  tbe  Obristian  Union  Oburob ;  but  the  Con- 
vention considered  this  to  be  a  matter  for  the 
local  churchy  fullj  provided  for  under  the  sixth 
article,  and  its  special  adoption  was  waived. 

CI1118yAHBI€iH,lBCENT«0Wra0F.  Tbe 
material  for  tbe  following  articles  has  been 
gathered,  at  our  re<uiest,  bj  corre^ndents  in 
Uie  various  cities,  in  some  cases  tt  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect;  but  it  is  believed  that  tbe 
whole  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  recent  rapid 
expansion  of  our  American  cities.  Tbe  sub- 
ject will  be  continued,  witb  other  cities,  in  tbe 
next  volume  of  this  ^*  Cydopssdia." 

ilbaiyi  a  city  of  Albany  County,  N.  T.,  capital 
of  the  county  and  State,  on  tbe  west  bfaUc  of 
Hudson  river,  145  miles  above  Xew  York ;  lati- 
tude 42''  40'  north,  longitude  78*"  46'  west  The 
population  was  69,422  in  1870,  90,758  in  1880. 
The  new  Capitol,  which  will  probably  cost 
$20,000,000,  is  slowly  approaching  completion. 
The  new  City  Hall  is  deemed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  tbe  country.  A  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  cathedral  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, to  cost,  when  completed,  $600,000.  The 
river  is  now  crossed  by  three  bridges  here, 
two  of  which  are  for  railroads  only.  The 
West  Shore  route  has  been  added  within  a 
few  years  to  the  railroad  &cilities  of  tbe  city. 
Washington  Park,  containing  over  81  acres, 
has  cost  tbe  city  more  than  $1,000,000.  Al- 
bany was  tbe  first  city  to  light  all  its  streets 
with  electricity.  Plans  are  under  considera- 
tion for  substituting  tbe  Andrews  gang- wells, 
such  as  are  in  use  in  Brooklyn,  for  the  present 
method  of  supplying  the  city  with  water  by 
pumping  from  the  Hudson.  Among  tbe  manu- 
factures recently  grown  to  importance  are 
those  of  C9nfectionery,  shirts,  and  collars. 
Following  are  statistics  of  some  of  the  most 
important  industries,  as  reported  in  1880: 


nets,  $21,761,009.  Tbe  total  valuation  of  prop- 
erty was  $88,746,992.  Tbe  bi-centennial  of  the 
city's  incorporation  was  observed  July  18-22, 
1886,  with  tbe  moet  elaborate  municipal  cele- 
bration ever  known  in  this  country.  See  Al- 
bany, CSLIBBATIOir  AT. 

Alkgbmy,  a  city  of  Allegheny  Connty,  Pa., 
on  Allegheny  river,  opposite  Pittsburg.  Tbe 
population  in  1870  was  68,180 ;  in  1880,  78,- 
682;  in  1886  it  was  estimated  at  89,600.  A 
new  fire-proof  library  building,  now  in  procesa 
of  erection,  is  to  cost  $250,000.  The  total 
valuation  oi  property  in  1880  was  $41,167,496. 
FoUowing  are  statistics  of  tbe  most  important 
industries  for  that  year: 


lUMUFAOrUBa. 


IrOO  HldltMl 

Leather,  eoittod , 

Leather,  tuned 

FoDn<li7  ttid  maahlne-ehop  prodoctt. , 

Pslnte ••... .• 

Cotton  goods 

Liqaon,  mnit 


ai,n«,8S4 
60fi,000 
M7^ 
STa,700 
MS,000 
MS,986 
660,000 


ValM«r 


$S,06M64 
1,61T,000 
1,689,745 
1,167,1ST 
1,006,788 
78U60 
S60,71S 


MANUTACTUBB. 


Foodry  end  mechtne  ehep  prodoete 

Liqaon,nult 

Boote  end  ehoen 

Melt 

Brend  end  other  bekery  prodneCi. .. . 

Clothinf,  men^s 

Priatlttf  end  pobHehtn^. 

Blenghterinf  end  meet  pnciUng 


$8,070,990 
1,948,600 

062,645 
1,828,669 

647,186 

40&641 
1,092,500 

198,000 


VdMoT 


$9,060,685 

2,041,600 
8,887,616 
1,84S,958 
1,167.9{» 
917,646 

87^oe6 

804,778 


The  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  was  $14,684,180 ;  tbe  number  of 
employ^  11,786 ;  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 


The  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  was  $8,461,069;  tbe  number  of 
employ^  6,471 ;  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $18,781,798. 

Atlanta,  a  city  of  Fulton  County,  Qa.,  capi- 
tal of  tbe  county  and  State,  171  mUes  west  by 
north  of  Augusta.  The  population,  which  was 
21,789  (9,929  colored)  in  1876,  is  now  esti- 
mated at  60,000  (24,000  colored).  There  are 
practicaQy  eight  railroad  lines  centering  in  tbe 
city,  eacb  having  extensive  through  connec- 
tions and  branch-line  feeders.  The  water  for 
fire  and  sanitary  purposes  is  furnished  fh>m 
water-works  near  the  city ;  but  the  drinking 
supply,  which,  till  lately,  has  been  dependent 
on  private  wells,  is  now  drawn  from  a  single 
artesian  well,  affording  a  supply  of  pure  water 
from  a  depth  of  1,600  feet,  aU  except  the  first 
64  feet  being  through  solid  granite,  and  dis- 
tributed through  pipes,  free  of  charge,  to  con- 
sumers. It  is  estimated  that  this  well  will  for^ 
nishdrinking-water  for  a  population  of  800,000. 
Tbe  entire  value  of  property  iu  tbe  city,  in- 
cluding the  State  ana  Government  buildings, 
is  estimated  at  $81,670,894.  It  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  site  for  a  permanent  U.  S.  military 
post.  The  lumber-trade  is  very  large,  and  is 
estimated  to  be  doubling  itself  every  vear. 
There  are  26  dealers  and  mill-owners,  and  the 
local  trade  will  amount  this  year  to  40,000,000 
feet,  the  foreign  to  over  60,000,000.  Atlanta 
is  headquarters  for  yellow-pine  lumber.  There 
are  three  cotton  factories,  and  the  cotton  re* 
ceipts  for  the  last  season  amounted  to  171,000 
bales.  Other  branches  of  trade  and  manufact- 
ure are  increasing  rapidly. 
.  Aibnn.  a  city,  and  the  county-seat  of  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  174  miles,  by  rail,  west  of  Al- 
bany, and  two  miles  north  of  Owasoo  Lake ; 
latitude,  42""  66'  north,  longitude,  76''  86'  west 
The  population  in  1870  was  17,226;  in  1880, 
21,924;  and  in  1886  it  was  estimated  at  26,- 
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000.  A  new  Goyeniment  building,  to  cost 
$150,000,  is  in  coarse  of  constraotion.  The 
total  valuation  of  property  in  1880  was  $8,- 
804,449.  The  following  are  sUtistios,  for  the 
same  year,  of  the  principal  mannfaotnreB : 


MAMUrACrUBB. 


Anioaltaral  ImpleiDenta 

wooleo  goods 

Boots  aad  tboos 

fotutdry  and  msdiine^op  prodncti. 


$1^1,000 
940,000 
181,900 
102,000 


▼•tea  of 


1,292.901 
001,498 
t99,m 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  inye»ted  in 
manafactores  was  $4,428,950 ;  the  number  of 
employ^  4,518 ;  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $7,719,409. 

Aigiita,  a  city  of  Georgia,  capital  of  Rich- 
mond County,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Savannah  river,  182  miles  by  rail  north-north- 
west of  Savannah.  The  population  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  erection 
of  extenrive  cotton-factories.  Li  1876  it  was 
15,886 ;  the  census  of  1885  fixes  it  at  85,000. 
The  annual  cotton-trade  amounts  to  175,000 
bales.  Among  the  industrial  establishments, 
besides  the  cotton-factories,  are  flour-mills, 
fertilizer-manufactories,  lurober-mUls,  cotton- 
seed-oil factories,  an  ice-factory,  and  a  cotton- 
compress.  Augusta  now  ranks  third  in  wealth 
and  population  among  the  cities  of  Georgia. 

BaMlMn,  the  chief  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Maryland,  on  an  arm  of  the  Patapsco  river, 
twelve  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  178 
miles  from  the  Atlantic,  88  miles  by  rail  north- 
east of  Washington,  and  185  miles  southwest 
of  New  York.  The  population.  267,854  in 
1870,  had  increased  to  832,818  in  1880,  and 
412,000  in  1886.  There  are  now  sixteen  pub- 
lic sonares  in  the  city,  and  the  parks,  Patterson 
and  Druid  Hill,  contain,  respectively,  112  and 
98  acres.  The  churches,  of  which  there  were 
220  ten  years  ago,  now  number  800.  Water 
is  supplied  by  two  systems,  the  Joneses  Falls 
and  the  Gunpowder  river,  which  furnish 
about  165,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  Gun- 
powder system  is  of  more  recent  construcdon 
than  the  Jones's  Falls  system,  having  been  be- 
gun in  1875  and  finished  in  1880.  It  includes 
Loch  Raven,  Lake  Montebello,  and  Lake  Clif- 
ton. Loch  Raven  and  Lake  Montebello  are 
connected  by  a  tunnel,  nearly  seven  miles  long, 
having  an  internal  bore  of  twelve  feet  and  a 
fall  of  one  foot  to  the  mile,  and  running  4j^ 
miles  through  solid  rock.  Its  cost  was  $1,779,- 
610.24.  Lake  Montebello  is  the  receiving  res- 
ervoir of  the  Gunpowder  supply.  The  water 
passes  from  it  through  a  twelve-foot  conduit 
5,410  feet  long,  to  Lake  Clifton,  a  storage  res- 
ervoir just  beyond  the  city  limits.  Six  dis- 
tributing mains,  each  forty  inches  in  diameter, 
bring  the  water  into  the  city.  The  cost  of  the 
system  was  about  $4,500,000.  The  total  stor- 
age capacity  of  the  two  systems  is  2,805,000,- 
000  gallons,  and  the  total  cost  was  about  $10,- 
000,000.  Baltimore  has  fourteen  lines  of 
street-cars,  ample  railroad  facilities^  and  nine 


lines  of  steamers  to  European  ports,  hi 
there  were  bat  two  lines  ten  years  ago. 
1875  the  value  of  imports  was  about  $27,^ 
992,  and  of  exports  about  $27,616,822 ;  in : 
the  value  of  imports  amounted  to  $11,858, 
and  of  exports  to  $45,041,684.  In  1884, 
607  immigrants  arrived,  and  15,927  in  1 
The  depth  of  the  channel  has  been  incre 
from  17  feet  at  mean  low  water  to  27 
with  an  average  rise  of  tide  of  about  18  inc 
The  number  of  public  schools  has  risen  wi 
the  last  ten  years  from  110  to  122,  with 
teachers  and  88,086  pupils,  and  costing  i 
$650,000  to  $675,000  a  year.  Two  me< 
schools  have  been  established,  making  ^t 
all,  and  one  dental  college,  of  which  the 
now  has  three.  The  Pratt  Free  Library 
about  40,000  volumes,  and  the  number  is  1 
stantly  increasing. 

BsstJMi;  the  capital  of  the  Common wealt 
Massachusetts  and  of  Suffolk  County,  and 
chief  city  of  New  England,  in  latitude  42' 
north,  longitude  71''  4'  west,  at  the  westen 
tremity  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  218  miles  by 
northeast  of  New  York.  The  populatioi 
1870  was  250,526;  in  1880, 862,889;  and  in  1 
890,898.  The  immigrants  for  the  year  em 
June  A),  1886,  numbered  28,950.  The  as^e 
value  of  property  in  1875  was  $79d,961,( 
in  1886  it  was  $710,581,700.  The  total  i 
on  April  80,  1876,  was  $48,988,165;  in  ] 
it  was  $48,808,822. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increaa 
trade  during  the  same  period : 


ITEllS. 


Imports 

Kzports. 

EntFsncosin  foreign  trsde 

Tonnsge  of  same 

Gesimnoes  tn  ftvrelgn  tridt 

Tonnsge  of  ssme 

}i:iitnuioes  in  oosstwise  trade 

Tonnagv  of  ssme 

Clesrsnces  In  coastwise  txade 

Tonnage  of  same 

Vessels  belonging  in  the  district . 


1874-'75. 


|51,9S2,226 

80,86ft.08S 

%S8d 

768,678 

2.189 

688,878 

1,117 

1,07MS8 

1,608 

1,SA208 

999 


188&- 


168.480 

68,42« 

i 

l,18t 

i 

81S 

899 


It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  large  n 
ber  of  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  that  are 
required  to  report  at  the  custom-house, 
number  of  entrances  of  steamships  in  1885 
522,  with  tonnage  of  749,924,  clearances  * 
with  tonnage  of  622,786.  The  average  we< 
salesof  wool,  reported  at  about  1,000,000  poi 
in  1875,  now  range  from  4,000,000  to  7,0 
000  pounds.  The  annual  sides  of  merchan 
have  increased  in  the  same  time  from  $1,2 
000,000  to  $1,500,000,000.  The  industries  sb 
ing  the  largest  advance  in  the  value  of  prodi 
from  1875  till  1880  are,  leather,  from  $1,8 
745  to  $8,881,166 ;  metallic  goods,  from  $2,8 
588  to  $7,824,458 ;  clothing,  from  $16,738, 
to  $19,888,959;  machinery,  from  $4,228, 
to  $5,960,628.  The  number  of  national  ba 
has  risen  from  58  to  69 ;  the  number  of  1 
ings-banks  has  fallen  from  20  to  15,  but 
deposits  in  them  have  increased  ft-om  $70,0 
000  to  $86,011,644.    Brighton,  the  great  cai 
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mart  of  New  England,  has  slaaghiering  and  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  and  Syracnae, 
l>ack]ng  establiahmenta  with  a  capacity  of  600,-  Binghamton  and  New  York  Railways,  and  b 
000  hogs  annually,  which  fomish  a  large  part  the  terminus  of  the  Utica  and  Chenango  Val- 
of  the  foreign  exports  of  the  city.  There  are  ley  and  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna.  The 
also  extensive  manufactories  of  oleomargarine  Chenango  Canal  is  now  abandoned.  Water- 
in  the  same  section.  The  original  area  of  Bos-  power  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  obtained 
ton  proper,  or  Old  Boston,  has  been  increased  from  both  the  Susquehanna  and  Chenango 
from  690  acres  to  1,829  by  reolaimmg  flats  and  rivers.  Among  other  manufactures,  that  of 
widening  the  Neck.  By  annexation  of  sub-  cigars  has  grown  rapidly,  so  that  the  city  now 
urbs,  the  city  has  been  further  increased,  till  ranks  among  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
it  now  numbers,  exclusive  of  islands.  22,921  in  this  industry.  During  the  year  ending  June 
acres.  The  public  park  system,  established  in  80,  1886,  79,830,976  cigars  were  manufactured 
1875,  consists  of  a  chain  of  parks,  1,042  acres  there.  Four  street-railways  are  in  operation ; 
in  dl,  extending  from  the  Charles  River  Em-  there  are  9  public  schools,  18  churches,  7  banks 
banJnnent,  an  esplanade  of  10  acres,  west  of  and  3  daily  newspapers.  A  new  State  Armory 
tiie  Public  Garden,  to  Franklin  Park,  618  acres,  has  been  erected  and  tiie  building  formerly  in 
in  West  Roxbury,  and  including  Bussev  Park  use  as  the  State  Inebriate  Asylum  has  been  en- 
and  Arnold  Arboretum,  167  acres,  Back  Bay,  hirged  and  made  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Chrouio 
106  acres,  and  Riverdale,  110  acres.     There  Insane. 

are  also  included  in  this  system  Marion  Park,  Bridgeport,  a  dty,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of 

at  City  Point,  South  Boston,  50  acres,  vrith  a  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  on  Long  Islana  Sound, 

pier  ^mile  in  length,  and  New  Island  Park  in  at  the  mouth  of  Pequonnock  river,  69  miles 

East  Boston,  81  acres.    A  new  court-house  was  by  rail  northeast  of  New  York ;  latitode  41°  lO' 

bMun  in  1885  on  Pemberton  Square.  The  Army  north,  longitude  78°  11'  west   The  population, 

and  Navy  Monument  70  feet  in  heiffht,  with  18,969  in  1870  and  27,648  in  1880,  has  increased 

statues  and  bas-reliefs,  standing  on  the  Com-  by  annexation  and  otherwise  to  40,000  or  more, 

mon,  designed  by  Martin  Milmore,  was  erected  There  are  five  national  and  four  savings  banks, 

in  1877.     The  church  organizations  have  in-  with  a  united  capital  of  $5,600,000.    There  are 

creased  to  220.    The  new  Trinity  Church,  on  28  churches,  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 

Copley  Square,  is  one  of  the  finest  church-build-  a  system  of  associated  charities;  also  a  free  pub- 

ings  in  the  country.    It  is  in  the  Romanesque  lie  library  and  reading-room,  with  about  12,000 

style,  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  extreme  volumes.    The  public-school  ^stem  includes  a 

lengtli  ial60  feet,  width,  121  feet;  the  great  cen-  high-school ;  and  there  are  three  public  parks, 

trai  tower  is  21 1  feet  high.    The  cost  was  $750,-  the  finest  of  which  is  Seaside  Park.    The  total 

000.    The  New  Old  South  Church  was  built  in  valuation  of  property  was  $11,720,608  in  1880. 

1875,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.    It  is  in  the  North-  The  most  important  manufiacturing  industries 

Italian  Gothic  style,  and  has  a  tower  248  feet  in  1880  were: 
in  height 


The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  MANuvAcruan. 

schoobi  was  49,817  in  1875-76,  and  60,828  in 


1885-*86;  the  total  expenditure  for  them  was    Foandif  aodii»eiriiie.»ho»prodaeto. 
$2,015,881    in  1875-'76,  and  $2,086,469  ten    Cutlery  ind  edge  tools..... 

-    -    -  Bhirti 


years  later;  $362,796  was  expended  for  new    Bprinii'it^*«^'ind  '<iii^ 

school-houses  in  1885-'86.     A  Latin  School    Uudwue 

for  Girls  was  established  in  1878.    There  are 


$822,796 
S1S,000 
112,950 

e&.2.v) 

861,850 


ValMof 


$48S,18S 
44S,800 
448,490 
851341 
884,876 


about  100  private  schools  with  an  attendance  The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 

of  about  7,^0.  The  Public  Library,  which  con-  manufacturing  was,  $9,751,785;  the  number 

tained  about  800,000  volumes  ten  years  ago.  of  hands  employed,  7,508 ;  and  the  value  of 

now  has  over  460,000  and  115,000  unbound  prodaets,  $10,458,212. 

pamphlets,  besides   manuscripts,    enn^avings,  Bfeckteay  a  city  of  Plymouth  County,  Mass., 

and  periodicals  in  the  reading-room.    The  new  twenty  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  the  main  line  of 

library  Building,  on  Dartmouth  and  Boylston  the  Old  Colony  Railway ;  latitude  42**  8'  north, 

Streets,  was  begun  in  1886.  The  number  of  vol-  longitude  72°  V  west   It  was  originally  known 

umes  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  has  increased  as  a  part  of  Duxbury  plantation  or  Satucket, 

from  about  100,000  to  over  150,000.     New  afterward  as  a  part .  of  Bridgewater  and  as 

theatres  are  the  Park,  1879,  and  the  Hollis  North  Bridgewater.    Tlie  name  was  changed 

Street,   1885.     The  last-named  occupies  the  to  Brockton  in  1874.    It  was  made  a  city  in 

site  of  the  historic  Hollis  Street  Church,  dat-  1882.    The  population  in  1870  was  8,007;  in 

ing  from  1752.  1880,  18,608;  in  1886,  22,000.    The  principal 

Ba^umtM)  a  city,  capital  of  Broome  Coun-  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 

ty,  N.  T.,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Chenango  especially  men^s  shoes.    There  are  about  90 

and  Susquehanna  rivers,  142  miles  by  rail  west-  manufactories,  with  5,000  employes,  whose  an- 

Bonthwest  of  Albany ;  latitude  42°  7' north.  Ion-  nual  wages  amount  to  $2,500,000.    The  value 

gitude  75*  56'  west.    The  population  was  12,-  of  the  manufactures  amounts  to  $10,000,000. 

692  in  1870,  17,817  m  1880,  and  22,040  in  Other  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  ma- 

1886.    It  is  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Erie,  chinery,  boxes,  sewing-machine  needles,  furni- 
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tore,  iBBtB,  dies,  and  shoe  machinery  and  tools. 
Brockton  baa  8,880  dwellinga,  15  basiness 
blocks  of  brick,  a  pablio  library  of  11,000  vol- 
nmes,  15  ohorches,  8  banks,  8  newspapers,  two 
of  which  are  dailies,  and  a  street  railroad  with 
nine  miles  of  rails.  In  the  town  are  valuable 
deposits  of  fine  granite,  which  as  yet  have  been 
only  partially  worked.  The  totiu  valuation  of 
property  in  1860  was  $5,977,488. 

Krttkl|%  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Kings 
Oounty,  K.  T.,  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Isl- 
and, opposite  New  York  city,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  East  river ;  latitude  40*"  41'  north, 
longitude  73^  59'  west  The  population  was 
896,099  in  1870,  of  whom  144,718  were  for- 
eigners; and  in  1880,  566,668,  of  whom  177,- 
694  were  foreigners.  Very  recently  the  dty 
limits  have  been  extended  to  take  in  the  town 
of  New  Lots,  thus  largely  increasing  the  area 
and  population,  which  latter  is  now  estimated 
at  725,000.  In  connection  with  Prospect  Park 
has  been  laid  out  and  completed  a  number  of 
boulevards  200  feet  wide  leading  to  it  from 
various  directions.  The  Concourse  at  Coney 
Island,  covering  an  area  of  70  acres  and  havinff 
a  beach-front  of  750  feet,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Brooklyn  Park  Committee.  The  city 
and  the  county  are  jointly  interested  in  it. 
The  most  important  public  work  of  recent 
years  is  the  East  River  Bridge,  which  was  for- 
mally opened  May  24, 1888.  (See  East  Riveb 
Bbidob,  under  ENomsBBiNo,  in  the  *' Annual 
Cycloptedia  '*  for  1888.)  An  elevated  railroad 
runs  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  from  that  point  to  East  New 
York.  A  steam-dummy  road  runs  on  Third 
Avenue  from  Greenwood  to  Fort  Hamilton. 
Four  steam-railroads  and  one  horse-car  line 
run  from  within  the  city  limits  to  Coney  Isl- 
and. The  total  length  of  horse-raUroads  is  151 
miles  (1880).  The  number  of  churches  has  in- 
creased from  about  260  to  806,  and  the  48  pub- 
lic schools  to  66.  Seven  daily  and  14  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  city,  as  weU 
as  11  monthly  and  2  semi-monthly  periodicals. 
The  Brooklyn  Library,  formerly  the  Mercan- 
tile, now  numbers  90,000  volumes.  The  Young 
Men^s  Christian  Association  also  has  a  fine  li- 
brary. Two  new  theatres  have  been  built 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  extensive  Erie 
and  Brooklyn  Basins,  on  Go  wan  us  Bay,  are 
completed.  The  value  of  merchandise  (chiefly 
molasses,  sugar,  grain,  coffee,  oil,  hides,  and 
wool)  annually  stored  between  Red  Hook  Point 
on  the  south  and  Main  Street  on  the  north  is 
estimated  at  $800,000,000.  There  are  12  na- 
tional and  State  banks  and  18  savings-banks. 
On  January  1,  1886,  the  latter  had  deposits 
amounting  to  179,278,297 ;  the  number  of  de- 
positors was  214,483.  The  water-supply  has 
been  added  to  by  wells  drivep  between  Hemp- 
stead and  Jamaica,  and  the  number  of  pumpe 
is  constantly  increased.  The  total  valuation  of 
property  in  1880  was  $282,925,699.  Although 
many  of  its  inhabitants  find  employment  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn  ranked  in  1880  as  the 


fourth  city  of  the  country  in  mannfactiutB, 
while  in  population  it  was  the  third.  The 
following  table  presents  statistics  of  some  of 
the  principal  industries : 


IfAMUFACTUBIS. 


▼•1m  rf 


Bogar  Mid  mohwgt,  raflmd 

Blufhtarinir  and  niMt-naddBf . . 
Foondiy  and  maohiiie-aliop  pitid* 

acta 

Bread  and  oCbar  bakei7  prodoeta 

Fainta 

Tarniah. 

Carpantarinff 

Draga  and  cbamleala 

Patent  oMdidnaa  and  oompoonda. 

Liqnon,  malt 

Oordagaand  t#1ne. 

Clothing,  man^a 

Flooring-  and  grlat-mlU  prodoeta. 

Coopeiage 

Tobaeeoi,  chawing,  aDKAdngf  and 

anolt. 

Tobacco,  eigara,  and  dgarettaa . . . 


Bhip-boiiding. 

Hau  and  oapa  (not  inftlndtng  wool 

hats) 

Lumbar,  phmad 

Boota  ana  shoea 

Boxea,  wooden  packing- 
Leather,  dreaaea  eUna., 

Stamped  wara 

Printing  and  pobllshing. 


$10,9M,000 
1,1S^000 

4,071,860 

2,002,800 

718,800 

I,tt9,e78 

8,448.<60 

6M.O00 

8,888,800 

1,S6«,700 

9&S,44fi 

862,500 

818,700 


I»,nue8 

8^ie,4M 

«,08i68i 
^D04,976 
ft,S84,Ml 

8,124.407 
i,M0;N8 
780,046 
4,871,778 
8,916,U6 
8,887,808 
i890»8 
8^18,741 


1,090,800       8;B08,7Q8 
878,000  I       877,480 


768,000 

688,916 
878,600 
811,888 
998,600 
891,660 
870,000 
889,884 


l;999,78B 

1,978,146 

1,707,821 

1,819;908 

1,767,640 

1,765.144 

1,668^ 

1,649,748 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  in  manufactur- 
ing was  $61,646,749 ;  the  number  of  employ^ 
47,587 ;  and  the  total  value  of  food-products, 
$177,228,142. 

Biible.  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital 
of  Erie  County,  N.  T.,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek ;  422  miles  by 
rail  west  of  New  York  city;  latitude  42^  63' 
north,  longitude  78^  52'  west    The  population 
in  1870  was  117,714,  of  whom  46,287  were 
foreigners;  in  1880,  155,184,  of  whom  61,268 
were  foreigners.   Very  many  of  the  streets  are 
paved  with  asphalt,  and  there  are  f onr  public 
parks  connected  by  eighteen  miles  of  boule- 
vard.   Nineteen  railroads  enter  the  city,  and 
the  railroad-yard  facilities  are  unequaled.   Foui 
steamboat  lines  afford  regular  communicatioi 
between  this  port  and  other  ports  on  L^ke 
Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michigan,  usiniz:  6* 
first-class  steamers,  with  capacity  ranging  froi 
1,750  to  2,800  tons.    The  number  of  pupils  i 
the  public  schools  was  15,875  in  1876,  and  i 
1886,  28,872.    The  number  of  volnnxes  in  tl 
Grosvenor  Free   Reference  library    has   ii 
creased  in  the  same  time  from  20,000  to  82,0< 
Volumes,  and  the  Circulating  Library   of  tl 
Young  Men^s  Association  from  80,000  to  ov 
63,000.    The  Historical  Society  has  over  7,0 
volumes,  and  there  are  in  all  14  public  librar 
and  reading-rooms.    The  05  churcbes  have 
creased  to  120.    The  value  of  imports  fr< 
Canada  for  the  year  1874-75  was  ^^^^^Q^O 
and  of  exports  to  Canada  $766,945.      For 
year  1885-^86  the  imports  from  Canada  amov 
ed  to  $5,901,772,  and  the  exports  to  ^d49,£ 
The  receipts  of  grain  and  flour   'were  ne^i 
74,250,000  bushels  in  1^75,  and  0O,OOO,OO<; 
1886.    The  total  valuation  of  property  io  1 
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was  ^,910,683.    Following  are  statisUos  of 
the  principal  maiiu£ictiire«  in  that  year: 


XAKcrACTDan. 


UANUIACtUBMM, 


¥<Madrf  and  macshln^-ihop  prodaoU 
aiaaghtariDf  and  mMt-paekuig. . . .  • . 

QhwoM 

OothlBff,  men^t 

Floiiilnff-  ftad  griatonlU  pndiiets. . . . 

Halt .V. 

Lsatber,  Unned 

Uqaon,  malt 

LiunlMr,  plaaad 

Bo^>  and  candlaa 

Boota  and  ahoaa 


$8,080,918 

878,600 

1,700,000 

1,090,800 

940,000 

1,848,000 

i,on,ooo 

1,860,975 

1,188,000 

679,000 

490,148 


TalMflf 


|8,5n,020 
8,441,880 
8,07^000 

'8.747,476 
8^1,648 
8,008,888 
1,767,800 
1,688,080 
1,819,406 
1,176,640 
1,068,898 


Foundry  and  maeUne-ihopprodacta.. 

Woolen  ffooda 

Drug*  and  chamlcato. 

Shlp-bnildlnff. 

lAunbflr,  aawad. 

Boota  and  ahoea 


$816,000 
670,000 
800,000 
484,400 
446.000 
89,476 


TdMOf 


$1,888,060 
764,600 
T61,618 
488J676 
807,000 
846,975 


The  whole  amonnt  of  capital  iavested  in 
manufactaring  was  $26,847,987,  the  namber 
of  employ^  18,021,  and  the  value  of  produota 
$42,937,701. 

CMiMlg8)  a  city,  and  one  of  the  Bhire  towns 
of  Middlesex  Goanty,  Mass.,  latitude  42"*  28' 
north,  longitude  71^  T  west,  directly  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  west,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  Gharles  river,  which  is  spanned 
by  six  bridges,  with  a  seventh  proposed,  to 
cost  $425,000.  Founded  in  1681,  and  originally 
called  Newe  Towne,  Cambridge  became  a  city 
in  1846,  with  a  population  of  something  less 
than  15,000;  in  1870  it  had  89,684;  in  1880, 
62,669 ;  and  in  1885,  59,660.  The  city  has  82 
miles  of  streets;  the  sewerf^e  has  been  much 
improved  in  recent  years.  There  are  83  public 
schools,  six  banks,  and  four  weekly  newspapers. 
The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity, 
and  a  horse-railway  uses  40  miles  of  track. 
Prominent  among  the  business  establishments 
are  the  Riverside  and  University  presses,  and 
a  noted  telescope -manufactory.  The  total 
valuation  of  property  in  1880  was  $49,235,098. 
The  principal  manu&ctures  were  as  follow : 


MAirurAcruRH. 


Slaoi^iterlnff  and  meat-packing. 

Soap  and  eandlea 

Printing  and  pobttahlng 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making. 
If  oalcal  Inatromenta,  ocgana,  and  ma- 

tnrtala 

If  naioal  inatrnmanta,  planoa,  and  ma- 

leriala. 

Foniitnrs 

Bread  and  othar  bakery  prodaeta. 

Foottdzy  an4  maehine-^bop  prodnota . 


$660,600 

87^600 
818,800 
144,000 

696,000 

64,800 
876.000 
121,600 
187,794 


VOmoT 

pradacte. 


$7,179,685 
1,088,604 

786,448 
808,485 

788,328 

161,900 
615,191 
679,866 
609,826 


The  whole  amonnt  invested  in  manufacturing; 
was  $6,480,799,  the  number  of  employes  7,643, 
and  the  total  value  of  products  $26,605,688. 

CaaiiBL  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Camden 
County.  N.  J.,  in  latitude  89^  57'  north,  longi- 
tude 75^  7'  west,  on  a  plain  on  the  Delaware 
nver,  opposite  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  ferries.  The  population  in  1870 
was  20,045 ;  in  1680,  41.656.  It  is  a  terminal 
point  of  four  railroads.  It  has  a  fine  new  court- 
Qouse,  three  national  banks,  and  two  hospitals. 
The  total  valuation  of  property  in  1880  was 
$11,666,085.  The  principal  manufacturing  in- 
dustries were: 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was  $5,032,835,  the  number  of 
employes  4,370,  and  the  total  value  of  products 
$7,644,705. 

ChaiMtB.  the  chief  port  and  largest  city  of 
South  Carolina,  capital  of  Charleston  County, 
on  the  peninsula  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  100  miles  south-southeast 
of  Columbia  and  82  miles  northeast  of  Savan- 
nah ;  latitude  82''  45'  north,  lon^^tude  79""  57' 
west.  The  population  was  56,640  in  1875 :  hi 
1880,  49,984;  and  about  60,000  in  1886.  The 
ship-channel  over  the  bar  formerly  had  16 
feet  of  water  at  ebb;  but  this  depth  has  been 
materially  increased  by  the  construction  of 

fettles,  springing  respectively  from  Sullivan's 
sland  and  Morris  Island.  When  they  are 
completed  it  is  believed  that  a  channel  wiU 
be  formed  showing  a  depth  of  26  feet  The 
city  suffered  greatly  from  the  effects  of  a 
cyclone  in  1885 ;  and  in  August,  1886,  it  was 
visited  by  a  severe  earthquake.  About  40 
persons  were  killed  by  the  falling  buildings, 
and  the  loss  of  property  within  the  corporate 
limits  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  The  value  of 
imports  and  exports  has  materially  increased 
in  recent  years. 

CMna,  a  city  of  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  lati- 
tude  42'' 25' K.,  longitude  71'' W.  It  is  separated 
from  Charlestown  on  the  southwest  by  the 
Mystic  river,  there  crossed  by  a  long  bridge, 
from  East  Boston  by  Chelsea  creek,  and  con- 
nected with  Boston  proper  by  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 
Two  lines  of  horse-cars  enter  the  city.  Origi- 
nally ft  part  of  Boston,  it  was  set  off  in  1789, 
and  became  a  city  in  1857.  The  population 
was  18,547  in  1870,  21,782  in  1880,  and  25,709 
in  1885.  The  largest  industries  in  1880  were 
the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machiue-shop 
products,  with  $516,000  capital  and  $464,000 
worth  of  products;  curried  leather^  $53,300 
capital,  $793,263  worth  of  products;  cotton 
goods,  $405,000 capital,  $511,340  worth  of  prod- 
ucts; tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  $34,950 
capital,  $1 10,284  value  of  products.  The  entire 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
was  $1,822,250,  the  number  of  employes  1,647, 
and  the  total  value  of  products  $3,846,250. 

Chicage,  the  principal  city  of  Illinois,  capital 
of  Cook  County,  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  Northwestern  States,  on  the  west  snore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  18  miles  north  of  its  extreme 
southern  point;  latitude  41^  50' north,  longi- 
tude 1 0"  83^  west  from  Washington.  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  298,977,  including  144,557 
foreigners;  in  1880  it  was  503,185,  including 
204,859  foreigners ;  estimated  by  the  Hcho<u 
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censTis  in  1886,  it  wbb  708,461.    In  1876  there  houses,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  15,2 

were  four  trank  lines^  famishing  commanica-  bashels ;  there  are  now  29,  with  a  capa 

tion  with  the  East,  ana  six  with  the  West ;  two  27,025,000  bushels.   The  namber  of  poris 

running  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo  and  ing  firms  has  increased  from  82  to  40. 

the  Southwestern  States,  and  two  northward  to  rear  ending  March  1, 1886,  they  packed  ' 

the  Lake  Superior  region.    In  1886  there  were  780  hogB — about  50  per  cent,  of  the 

eight  lines  to  the  East,  five  to  the  West,  six  to  the  packing  in  the  entire  Mississippi  valley. 

Southeast,  South,  and  Southwest.  Three  of  the  value  of  the  live-stock  receipts  in  187 

great  railway  systems  reaching  West  from  Ohi-  estimated  at  $117,588,941,  and   in  16 

cago  embrace  from  4,000  to  5,000  miles  of  line  $178,598,002.    Live-stock  arrivals  ave 

each,  and  the  aggregate  mileage  of  the  roads  during  the  last  named  year,  600  car-L 

having  termini  at  Chicago,  including  nothing  day.    The  Union  Stock- Yards  cover  860 

east  of  Pittsburg,  is  nearly  80,000  miles,  or  one  275  of  which  are  roofed.  In  the  winter, 

fourth  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country.'  men  are  employed  at  the  stock-yards  in  i 

The  harbor  has  recently  been  further  improved  ing,  preparing,  packing,  and  shipping, 

by  the  construction  of  a  new  breakwater,  built  gle  nrm  uses  28  acres  of  floor-space, 

by  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000.  fresh-beef  trade  has  grown  rapidly  in  tl 

The  24  miles  of  improved  water-frontage  on  four  years.    The  number  of  cattle  slaug' 

the  river  and  its  branches  have  been  increased  for  tiie  refrigerator  -  oar  trade  in  188 

to  80  miles.    The  facilities  for  street-travel  are  1,884,775.    The  entire  annual  value  of 

improved  by  the  addition  of  cable-cars  trav-  factured  products  has  risen  from  $150,0< 

ersing  the  North  and  South  Divisions  of  the  to  $870,000,000.    The  following  table 

city.  In  1876  there  were  sixteen  national  banks,  the  advance  in  the  quantity  of  the  recei 

with  resources  to  the  amount  of  $41,864,479,  some  leading  articles  of  trade : 

capital  stock  and  surplus  $12,027,500,  and  de-  

Eosits  $25,687,  802.    Other  commercial  banks  ABrroua. 

ad  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $5,000,000,  abtioixb. 

and  deposits  probably  exceeding  $7,000,000. 


There  are  now  fourteen  national  banks,  with  wSiL^SSdi 

resources  to  the  amount  of  $96,000,000,  capi-  Com, biiah«ia.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!.' !.'!.'!."..'!!! 

tal  stock  and  surplus  $15,000,000,  and  deposits  S^^^SSJ v" 

$67,000,000.    Other  commercial  banks  have  F^rfVy^HliSA' '.".''/  /' ';';'".!;! 

an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $10,000,000,  and  Total,  redudof  floor  to  wheat,  tm^eiB 

deposits  probably  exceeding  $15,000,000.  The  BSLrSSSdi:::;::::;::;::;;:;:::: 

pu olic  schools  have  increased  in  number  in  ten  Wooi,  'poands  .!!!!!!.'!*'.!'.!!!.".!!!!! 

years  from  41  to  60,  occupying  82  buildings;  ^J^^Jm^ 

the  number  of  teachers  from  700  to  1,195 ;  the  Salt.  bMrSS. .!!!!!!'/.;*.!!!!!'/.!;'/.!; 

number  of  pupils  enrolled  from  49,121  to  76,-  ^*<»»»..^^ 

044,  and  the  total  expenditure  from  $827,508  nSUnlSfi? 

to  $1,537,172,  $924,229  of  which  is  for  teach- 


1875. 
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ers*  wages.   There  are  now  three  high-schools,       CfaidnatL  the  chief  city  of  Ohio,  capi 

and  also  night-schools  for  those  who  can  not  Hamilton  County,  on  the  north  bank  < 

attend  by  day.    The  number  of  newspapers  Ohio  river,  466  miles  below  its  head  at 

and  periodicals  published  in  the  city  has  risen  burg,  500  miles  above  its  mouth,  an< 

from  about  120  to  about  400,  ten  of  which  are  miles  (direct)  west  of  Washington ;  la 

dailies.    Ten  years  ago  there  were  about  250  89°  6'  north,  longitude  84"*  27' west    The 

churches ;  there  are   now  about  850.     The  ulation  in  1870  was  216,289,  of  whom  7 

County  Hospital  affords  room  for  800  patients,  were  foreigners;  in  1880  it  was  266, 1< 

The  city  and  county  have  built  a  court-house  whom  71,659  were  foreigners.    The  ] 

and  city-hidl  of  granite  and  marble,  two  con-  schools  had  28,999  pupils  in  1875,  and  in 

nected  buildings  of  the  same  desigpn,  at  a  cost  86,801  besides  an  average  attendance  in  ] 

of  $3,000,000  each.    A  Board  of  Trade  Hall,  schools  of  2,009.    There  are  also  more 

begun  in  1880,  was  finished  in  1885,  at  a  cost  100  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools.   ' 

of  $1,700,000.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  hall  are  at  present  8  medical  colleges,  a  law-s 

twenty  great  office-buildings  were  built  be-  is  maintained  by  Cincinnati  College,  ai 

tween  1880  and  1886,  averaging  eight  stories  art-school  amply  endowed  is  connected 

in  height,  and  costing  from  $800,000  to  $1,-  the  Cincinnati  Museum.    A  college  of  i 

250,000  each.    In  1875  the  valuation  of  prop-  with  a  fine  endowment  has  also  been  establ 

erty  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  was  $298,-  and  has  a  fine  building.    The  Public  Li 

1881,950,  the  tax  levied  thereon  $5,128,905,  and  has  grown  in  ten  years  from  62,000  to  14 

the  bonded  debt  of  the  city  $18,456,000.    In  volumes,  and  that  of  the  Young  Men*s  Mc 

1885  the  valuation  of  property  was  $189,958,-  tile  Library  Association  from  85,600  to  6< 

288,  the  tax  $5,152,515,  and  the  debt  $12,696,-  The  number  of  daily  papers  has  increased 

600.    The  value  of  duty-paying  goods  imported  8  to  14,  and  of  weekly  from  87  to  66 

in  1875  was  $3,844^€84,  in  1885  it  was  $8,624,-  there  are  190  churches  to  the  160  of  ten 

117.    In  1875  there  were  17  elevator  ware-'  ago.    A  third  railroad-pier  bridge  acros 
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OMo  ifl  naderooDtract,  tnd  34  lines  of  railroad 
radiate  from  the  citj,  while  ten  jears  rinoe 
there  ver«  bnt  15.  There  were  6  national 
baoka,  with  an  aggregate  capitalof  $4,400,000, 
and  17  private  b^ks  and  haoking-hoiiBeg,  with 
a  eapttal  of  $2,886,000.  There  are  now  18 
national  banks,  owital  $9,600,000,  and  7  pri- 
rate  banks,  capital  $1,B1S,000.  The  assessed 
valae  of  propertT  in  187S  was  $184,498,6S5; 
in  1883  It  was  '$170,086,968.  The  disborse- 
ments  of  the  oitj  government  in  1875  were 
$3,865,274,  inoladli^  interest  which  amonnted 
to  $900,666;  the  rerenae,  $4,186,570;  the 
bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1876,  was  $17,826,600. 
In  1886,  the  disbursementa  were  $6,047,868.. 

00,  inolndlng  interest,  $1,694,956.88;  the  rev- 
enue was  $6,806,684.88 ;  the  bonded  debt,  Oct 

1,  1886,  was  $36,940,707.35.  The  following 
table  shows  the  ralae  of  some  important  man- 
ofa^nred  prodncls  in  1876  and  1886 : 


▼un. 

1»7B. 

lass. 

•'^M 

V  — 

In  1875  abont  61,000  hands  were  emplojed ; 
fai  18S6,  aboDt  91,000.  The  teble  below  gives 
statistioa  of  the  reoMpts  of  important  articles : 


ianCLB. 

MMC*n^ 

isia-'s. 

1884-'5. 

i^'wiw 

.  a,  tbe  capital  of  Uontgomerr  Ooontj, 

Tenn.,  40  miles  northwest  of  KashviUe,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  GnmberUnd  river,  at  the 
month  of  Red  creek,  the  head  of  navigation  in 
the  dry  season.  It  is  on  the  Loninville  and 
Nashville  sjstem  of  railway,  and  is  now  the 
iODthem  terminos  of  the  Indiana,  Alabama, 
and  Texas  Btdlwar,  a  projected  road  from 
Evansville,  Ind.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.  The 
nopnlation  is  8,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Sontb- 
western  Presbyterian  Dcivetaity.  There  are 
also  three  seminaries  for  girls,  and  a  sjstem 
of  public  schools.  There  are  street-railways, 
a  sjstem  of  water-works,  and  gas  and  eleotrio 
lignta.  A  small  amount  of  mannfacturing  is 
done,  bnt  the  city  is  noted  as  a  great  tebacoo- 
market,  It  is  in  the  center  of  that  part  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  known  as  "the 
Clarksville  tebaooo-districL"  In  the  sale  of 
natnral  leaf  it  ranks  u  the  second  tobaooo- 


market  in  the  world,  and  the  first  in  the  sale 
and  shipment  of  export  tobacco.  There  are 
seven  large  warehouses  for  the  sale,  and  six 
stemmeries  where  the  leaf  is  msde  into  strips 
for  direct  shipment  to  European  porta.  These 
esteblLshmente  will  handle  abont  90,000,000 
pounds  the  present  year.  The  Tobaooo  Ex- 
ohange  is  one  of  the  tinest  buildings  in  the 
Btete. 

OsTdad,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  capital  ot 
Ouyahwa  Ooantj,  Ohio,  the  second  city  in 
d»  and  importenoe  in  the  BUUe,  on  the 
aonthem  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth 
of  Cuyahoga  river,  latitude  41"  SO*  north, 
longitnde  81°  46'  west,  120  miles  northeast 
of  Columbus,  935  miles  northeast  of  OindD- 
nati^  and  170  miles  southwest  of  Bnffslo,  The 
population  in  1870  was  92,839,  of  whom 
88,816  were  foreigners;  in  1880  it  was  160,- 
146.  The  police  censoa  of  1S8B  shows  a 
population  of  214,018,  while  the  directory 
canvass  for  the  same  year,  which  tekei  in  the 
suburbs,  the  census  being  confined  to  the  oor- 

Krate  limita,  places  the  number  at  288,968. 
le  present  entrance  to  the  river  has  been 
eTtended  by  two  piers  300  feet  spart.  stretch- 
ing several  hundred  feet  iuto  Uie  lake.  A 
braakwater.  Just  west  of  the  river's  mouth, 
the  cost  of  which  was  $1,200,000,  incloses 
180  acres  of  water.  This  Is  to  be  extended 
eastward  of  the  entrance  to  the  river.  There 
are  84  improved  public  docks,  with  a  frontage 
of  2,416  feet  and  83  unimprovedpublie  docks, 
with  a  frontage  of  2,071  feet.  The  river  and 
the  two  mns  flowing  into  it,  are  crossed  by 
9  city  swing-  or  draw-bridges,  10  railroad 
swing-  or  draw-bridges,  and  40  stationary 
bridges,  city  and  railroad.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  Viaduct,  8,211  feet  long, 
begun  in  1874  and  fluUhed  in  1878,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,260,000.  In  1886  was  begun  the  Cen- 
tral Viaduct,  2,838  feet  long.  Another  is  to 
be  built,  1,092  feet  long,  over  Wslworth  Rnn, 
to  the  west  side  of  the  city,  making  altogether 
a  belt  elevsted  roadway,  connecting  the  three 
divisions  of  the  city.  BtUl  another  elevated 
roadway,  finished  in  1886,  is  the  Eingsbnry 
Ron  Viaduct,  886  feet  long.  The  total  area  of 
the  city  parks  is  9S  acres,  and  plans  are  onder 
consideration  for  additional  parks.  In  Lake 
View  Cemetery,  on  Euclid  Avenue,  a  monn- 
ment  has'  been  built  to  Preddent  Garfield. 
Adelbert  Oolite,  of  Western  R«eerve  Univer- 
sity, was  removed  to  Cleveland  from  Hudson, 
O.,  in  1882,  on  a  conditional  gift  of  $500,000 
from  Amasa  Stone,  one  of  the  conditions  be- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  name  Adelbert,  that 
of  his  dead  son.  It  occupies  an  elevatM  po- 
sition on  Euclid  Avenue,  near  the  fine  building 
of  the  Case  Bchool  of  Applied  Science,  fonnded 
on  a  beqnest  by  Leonard  Oaee,  Jr.,  of  landed 
property  valned  at  $1,350,000,  which,  bj  in- 
crease in  value  and  lubeeqaeot  beqneste,  has 
risen  to  an  estimated  value  of  over  $1,500,000. 
The  Cleveland  Hannal  Trdniug-School  was 
bnilt  and  equipped  in  1880  by  a  corporation  of 
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bnsinesB  men.    The  Oleydand  Medical  College  CtftastM,  a  city,  one  of  the  seats  of  ji 

is  a  large  and  handsome  brown-stone  building,  of  Kenton  Conntj,  Kj^  and  the  second  ci 

built  in  1885  at  a  cost  of  .$150,000.  the  gift  of  the  State,  is  sitoated  on  the  Ohio  ri?er,  < 

J.  L.  Woods,  on  the  site'  of  the  old  bauding.  site  Cincinnati,  and  immediately  belov 

The  number  of  yolnmes  in  the  Public  Library  mouth  of  the  Licking,  which  separates  it 

has  increased  in  about  ten  years  from  24,000  Newport.    The  population  in  1875  was  24 

to  48,000.    The  Case  Library  has  20,000  vol-  hi  1880  it  was  29,720;  and  Jan.  1, 1886,  i 

nmes.    The  number  of  churches  has  increased  estimated  at  84,872.     The  Chesapeake 

from  about  125  to  150.    Two  new  theatres  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  begun  build 

were  buOt  in  1886,  10  or  more  railroad  lines  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river    at    Covin 

enter  the  city,  and  18  regular  linos  of  steamers  which  will  give  it  a  continuous  route 

connect  Cleveland  with  other  ports  on  the  Newport  News  to  Cincinnati.    The  Eliza 

Great  Lakes,  five  of  the  lines  of  railroad  lead  town,  Maysville,  and   Big    Sandy    Rai 

directly  to  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  Company  has  begun  a  track  from  Asb 

State.    In  1876  there  were  six  national  banks,  oonoecting  with  the  Chesapeake  and  i 

with  an  aggregate  capital  of  |4,550,000 ;  there  with  the  intention  of  bridging  the  liokii 

are  now  nine,  with    capital  of  $6,581,700.  Newport,  and  passing  through  Covingt^ 

There  are  19  banks  in  all,  and  the  total  bank-  Cincinnati.      The   present   fioUy  systei 

ing  capital  is  about  $20,000,000.    There  were  water-works  by  which  water  is  pumped 

about  20  newspapers  published,  5  with  daily  the  river  in  front  of  the  city,  b  to  be  j 

editions.    There  are  now  8  daily,  8  tri-weekly,  doned ;    the    citizens   have   voted   to 

47  weekly,  and  28   monthly  and  quarterly  $600,000  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  I 

publications.    The  receipts  of  bituminous  cotJ  ing  works  and  a  reservoir  about  nine  mil 

amount  to  about  2,000,000  tons  annually,  more  the  river   in  order   to  secure  purer  ik 

than  one  fourth  of  which  is  shipped  to  lake-  Fine  fair-grounds  have  been  laid  oat  nea 

ports,  and  about  120,000  tons  of  anthracite  are  city,  which  has  also  a  new  post-office  t 

brought  from  Pennsylvania.    About  1,000,000  new  jaiL      Street-railways  connect  the 

tons  of  iron-ore,  mostly  from  Lake  Superior  with  Cincinnati  over  the  long  wire  suspeo 

mines,  is  received  annuaDy,  and  about  80,000  bridge,   and  with  Newport  over   the  t 

tons  of  pig-iron.     There  are  150  establish-  bridge.    There  are  in  the  city  five  banks 

ments  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  in  some  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,200,000,  three  i 

form,  employing  abont  18,000  personfL  the  papers,  82  churches,  and  8  public,  12  i 

capital  invested  being  $22,000,000,  ana  the  olic  parochial,  and  many  private  schools, 

annual  product  about  $85,000,000.    In  1876  taxable  property  is  assessed  at  $15,646 

the  value  of  all  manufactured  products  was  Among  the  manufactories  are  2  rolling-i 

placed  at  $25,000,000  or  $80,000,000.     The  14  tobacco-factories,  48  cigar-factories,  15 

annaal  receipts  of  lumber  average  850,000,000  ria^  and  wagon  factories,  8  breweries,  6  c 

feet.    There  are  20  oil-works,  including  those  lenes,  and  glass-works, 

of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  whose  head-  Daftea,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Mont, 

quarters  are  in  Clevelana.     There  are  ^Ye  ery  County,  Ohio,  on  Great  Miami  riv 

ship-yards  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  and  the  mouth  of  Mad  river,  60  miles  by 

steel  vessels,  and  the  city  has  a  larger  amount  north-northeast  of   Cincinnati ;   latitude 

of  tonnage  registered  than  any  other  port  on  44'  north,  longitude  84^  11'  west.    The  p 

the  lakes.  lation  in  1875  was  80,478 ;  it  is  now  45 

CeliBtaSy  a   city,  capital  of  Ohio  and  of  The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  bus 

Franklin   County,  on  the  Scioto  river  Just  amounts  to  $8,000,000,  and  10,000  handi 

below  the  mouth  of  the  Olentangy,  in  the  cen-  employed,  with  a  product  of  $15,000,00( 

ter  of  the  State,  120  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  annum,  chiefly  in  railway-cars,  bridges, 

Cincinnati,  at  the  intersection  of  the  40th  par-  machinery,  farm-implements,  and  the  pro4 

allel  and  the  83d  meridian.    The  population  of  many  paper-,  oil-,  and  grain-mills,  fonnc 

in  1870  was  81,244;  in  1880  it  was  51,647  machhie-shops,  wood-working  establishm 

and  in  1886,  estimated  by  the  school  census,  and  800  other  shops.      In    addition  to 

it  was  76,000.     Fifteen  railroads  enter  the  water-power  formerly  sufficient  for  manu 

city.  A  (Government  Building  for  court-rooms,  uring  purposes,  steam  is  now  largely  empl< 

post-office,  and  other  Government  offices,  is  in  There  are  five  national  banks  and  one  sav 

process  of  erection,  the  appropriations  for  it  bank,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,600, 

already  exceed  $800,000.     The  State  Agri-  the  banking  resources  are  $5,600,000;  < 

cultural  Society  has  recently  purchased  nearly  insurance   companies   have    paid-up   ca 

100  acres  within  the  city  limits  which  it  is  amounting  to    $1,200,000.     Seven    rail 

laying  out  for  fair-grounds  and  upon  which  with  their  branches  have  stations  in  the 

permanent  exhibition  buildings  are  in  process  besides  the  three  steam-roads  to  the  Sok 

of  erection.    There  are  now  two  medical  col-  Home,  and  there  are   four    street- rail  n 

leges  and  an  art-school.    The  manufactures  of  The  two  rivers,  Wolf  creek,  and  the  JA 

the  city  are  increasing.     Prominent  among  Canal  are  spanned  by  iron  and  stone  bri* 

them  are  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  There  are  fifteen  public  schools,  with  an  j 

those  of  agricultural  implements  and  buggies,  age  daily  attendance  of  7,600,  and  paro 
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and  private  aohools  have  8,100  more.  Fonr 
daily  and  93  weekly  newspapers  are  isaaed 
from  offices  in  the  dfey  and  there  are  aboat 
60  churches,  a  library  building,  a  oonrt-hoose, 
a  jail,  and  five  large  market-houses.  A  State 
Insane  Asylam  is  located  one  mile  south  of  the 
eity,  and  the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  with 
5,000  inmates,  oconpies  about  640  acres  of 
land  four  miles  west. 

DsBTtry  the  chief  city  of  Oolorado,  capital  of 
the  State  and  of  Ari^ahoe  Oounty,  on  South 
Platte  river,  16  miles  east  of  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  6,208  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  latitude  89^  44'  north,  longi- 
tade  lOd""  4'  west  In  1868  the  place  was  un- 
inhabited; in  1870,  the  popuktion  was  4,769; 
in  1880,  86,629 ;  in  1886,  64,808 ;  and  in  1886 
it  was  estimated  at  76,000.  The  rapid  srowth 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  State,  is  largely 
dae  to  the  immenae  mineral  resources  of  the 
region.  It  is,  besides,  a  resort  for  invalids,  the 
climate  being  especially  beneficial  in  pulmonary 
diseases.  The  city  is  substantially  and  hand- 
somely built  The  Opera-House  block  cost 
about  $800,000,  and  the  Ooart-House  $860,- 
000.  Appropriations  for  the  Cnstom-House 
and  Post-Offioe,  now  in  process  of  erection, 
amount  to  (760,000.  Foundations  are  just 
laid  for  a  State  Oapitol,  for  which  $1,000,000 
have  been  appropriated.  Other  buildings,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  more  than  $3,- 
000,000,  are  now  in  progress.  There  are  six 
national  and  several  private  banks,  a  United 
States  Mint,  numerous  churches,  and  seven  pub- 
lic schools.  Many  of  the  artesian  wells  afford 
mineral  water,  notably  the  Oourt-House  well, 
988  feet  in  depth.  Six  railway  lines  connect 
the  city  with  other  parts  of  the  continent*  The 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  cattle  interests 
are  rapidly  advanciog.  There  are  four  immense 
smelting  establishments.  The  Denver,  South 
Park,  and  Pacific  Railroad  connects  the  city 
with  Leadville,  another  city  of  remarkably 
rapid  growth,  situated  in  a  great  mining  dia- 
trict  It  is  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  has  a 
population  of  10,926.  The  product  from  its 
silver-mines  amoonted  in  one  year  to  about 
$10,000,000,  and  the  mining  products  of  two 
smelters  in  Denver  to  $12,000,000. 

Des  MalaeSy  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Iowa,  in 
Polk  Oounty,  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation 
on  Des  Moines  river,  at  its  junction  witii  the 
Raccoon,  867  miles  by  rail  west  of  Ohicago ; 
latitude  41*'  86'  north,  lon^^tude  98''  40'  west 
The  population,  in  1876,  was  14,448 :  in  1880, 
88,408;  in  1886,  82,469.  The  daily  papers 
have  increased  from  three  to  five,  the  weekly 
or  monthly  publications  from  7  to  26,  the  20 
churches  to  46.  Water-works  were  construct- 
ed in  1871.  The  public  district  and  high- 
schools,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines  Univer- 
sity, and  Oallaneau  Oollege  for  young  ladies, 
furnish  facilities  for  education,  and  there  are  a 
City,  Public,  and  a  State  Library.  Fifteen  rail- 
roads or  branches  have  stations  in  the  city. 
Goal  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  mining  and 


manufacturing  are  largely  carried  on,  the  mines 
alone  employing  about  2,000  persons.  Among 
the  manu&ctnring  establishments  are  sttfch 
and  ghiss  flactories,  and  a  very  large  distillery. 
Pork-packing  is  also  an  important  industry. 

DeMty  a  port  of  cntrv  and  the  chief  city  of 
Michigan,  capital  of  Wayne  Oounty,  on  the 
northwestern  side  of  Detroit  river,  about  20 
miles  from  Lake  Erie,  7  miles  from  Lake  St 
Olair,  and  260  miles  east  by  north  of  Ohicago; 
latitude  42''  20'  north,  longitude  82"*  8'  west 
The  population,  in  1870,  was  79,677,  including 
86,881  foreigners;  in  1880,  it  was  116,840,  of 
whom  46,646  were  foreigners;  in  1886,  it  was 
estimated  at  219,192.  Considerable  territory 
was  added  to  the  city,  in  1886,  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  suburbs.  Twelve  railroads  center  in 
the  city,  and  steamers  run  to  all  the  li^e-ports. 
Warehouses,  factories,  and  other  business  build- 
ings line  almost  the  entire  river-froot  of  seven 
miles.  A  bridge,  to  cost  $800,000,  is  in  process 
of  constraction,  to  connect  with  the  city  the 
principal  park,  Belle  Isle,  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  Detroit  river,  containing  about 
700  acres.  A  boulevard,  parUv  finished,  is  de- 
ngned  to  form  a  crescent,  9  miles  long  and  160 
feet  wide,  leading  from  this  bridge  around  the 
city.  An  appropriation  has  been  made  and 
land  bonght  for  a  Oovemment  building,  to  cost 
$1,000,000.  The  total  value  of  new  buUdings 
erected  in  1885  was  $8,108,878.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city,  Joly  1, 1886,  was  $188,- 
448,680;  the  net  debt,  $86,490.  The  namber 
of  daily  newspapers  is  eighth  the  same  as  it  was 
ten  years  af^,  but  the  other  periodicals  pub- 
lished have  increased  from  about  12  to  46,  the 
churches  from  76  to  189.  Iliere  are  92  schoola 
and  colleges,  with  80,296  pupils.  Ten  years 
ago  the  public  scbools  had  about  18,000  pupils. 
The  foreign  .commerce  is  mostiy  with  Oanada. 
The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  trade : 
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In  the  latter  year  the  receipts  of  grain  were 
18,069,082  bushels;  the  shipments,  9,809,819 
bushels;  846,718  loaded  cars  crossed  Detroit 
river,  having  an  estimated  tonnage  of  4,160,- 
616.  The  capital  employed  in  the  iron  indus- 
try has  increased  in  about  ten  years  from  $4,- 
000,000  to  $6,000,000.  Detroit  is  the  lai^eat 
center  in  the  world  for  the  following  manu- 
factures: Railroad-cars,  annual  product,  $6,- 
000,000  to  $7,000,000;  stoves^  annual  product 
$2,600,000 ;  pharmacentical  supplies ;  and 
emery-wheels.    Tobacco  is  largely  mannfaot- 
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ured,  and  there  are  also  saw^milLs,  floar-tnllla,  the  harbor  between  Minnesota   and   Rioe*s 

brewerieB,difltmerie8,nialt-hoa8e8,briok-yard8,  Points.    Anthoritj  has  also  been  granted  for 

tanneries,  oopper-smelting  works,  and  other  a  life-saving  station.    8aperior  Oity,  Wis.,  lies 

important  indnstries.  along  the  border  4  miles  northward,  bounded 

DabifM,  a  city  and  port  of  delivery,  capital  on  the  Minnesota  side  by  Bleeps  Point.  Be- 
of  Dnbaqae  Ooonty,  Iowa,  on  the  lUsossippi  tween  the  two  points  is  the  flat  on  which  the 
river,  opposite  the  boandary-line  between  illi-  docks  are  bailt,  laid  oat  in  blocks  with  railroad- 
nois  and  Wisconsin,  440  miles  by  river  above  tracks  between.  In  the  rear  are  elevators  for 
St.  Louis,  and  186  miles  by  rail  west-north-  coal  and  wheat  In  1885,  nine  lake  transporta- 
west  of  Chicago.  The  poptdation  In  1880  was  tion  companies  were  represented,  with  8,501  en- 
82,254 ;  in  1885,  2i6,8dO.  An  inclined-plane  trances  and  1,200,000  tonnage.  Folly  50  per 
cable-railway  has  been  bnilt  to  one  of  the  cent  may  be  added  for  1886.  Improvements 
bluffs,  on  which  some  of  the  finest  dwellings  made  on  the  slips  daring  1886  by  reread  corn- 
are  situated.  A  new  bridge  is  now  in  process  panics,  other  corporations  and  individuals, 
of  construction,  to  be  76  feet  above  low-water  amount  to  $1,500,000.  More  than  41,000  piles 
mark  and  2,000  feet  long,  and  to  cost  $125,000.  have  been  driven.  The  docks  built  and  im- 
Public  schools,  including  a  hiffh-school,  are  proved  have  cost,  including  the  dredging, 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  $55,000.  Wa-  $2,200,000.  Ten  passenger  steamers  ply  be> 
ter  is  supplied  by  water-works  and  artesian  tween  this  port  and  Buffalo,  four  running  to 
weUs.  The  railroad  and  lumber  companies  Chicago,  three  to  Sarnia,  ang  three  to  ColUng- 
recently  expended  several  hundred  thousand  wood,  carrying  from  100  to  250  cabin  passen- 
dollars  for  reclaiming  low  lands  and  sloughs,  ^rs  each.  The  run  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo 
Communication  is  furnished  by  five  railroads,  is  made  in  five  days.  A  cold-storage  ware- 
two  of  them  lately  built.  The  Chicago,  house  stores  more  than  500  dressed  cattle,  not 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway  has  shops  at  including  sheep  and  hogs,  and  the  slaughter- 
Dubuque.  The  mining  industry,  once  so  im-  houses  have  a  capacity  of  100  cattle  per  day; 
portant,  has  declined,  the  valae  of  the  lead-  4,000  cattle  were  handled  during  the  season  of 
ore  for  1885  having  been  but  $16,000,  and  of  1886.  The  value  of  exports  during  the  months 
the  zinc-ore  $12,000.  Formerly  from  $500,-  of  May  and  June,  1886,  was  $649,800,  and  of 
000  to  $1,000,000  worth  of  lead  was  shipped  imports,  $47,  806.  More  than  2,500,000  tons 
annually.  The  grain-trade  is  large,  ana  a  of  iron-ore  were  shipped  from  Lake  Superior 
great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  has  of  late  mines  in  the  season  of  1886,  the  gross  gain 
years  been  invested  in  manufoctures.  Steel  over  the  shipments  of  1885  bein^;  1,000,000. 
steamers  are  made  at  the  Iowa  Iron- Works.  Shipments  of  flour,  sheep,  wool,  hides,  copper 
The  value  of  manufactures  in  1885  amounted  and  silver  ore,  and  bullion  reached  48,000  tons 
to  $10,787,800 ;  the  business  of  the  jobbing  in  one  week.  Salmon  packed  near  Victoria  on 
trade  to  $16,196,500 ;  the  retail  sales  to  $9,-  Vancouver  Island  is  brought  here  by  rail  and 
729,500 ;  and  the  value  of  other  activities  to  shipped  by  propeller  to  Toronto.  Following 
$6,962,758.  shows  receipts  and  shipments  of  some  articles : 

Dulathi  a  port  of  entry,  the  capital  of  St    

Louis  County,  Minn.,  at  the  southwestern  ex-  aiitxclb. 
tremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  at  the  mouth 


of  St  Louis  river,  155  miles  by  rail  north-  ^^^^^i^^' laooooo 

northeast  of  St  Paul.  It  was  founded  in  1856,  wbeat,  buahelft,  im. '!!'.'.!!!'.!!!*.! !  nj^im  .'....*... 

but  had  in  1875  a  population  of  only  2,958 ;  J^^Jf''  ^  \^Jb?*^^ f2'SS»SS 

in  1886  the  population  wasestimated  at  26,469.  ^^;,ti^.]r!::\::::::::\'::'     ''"-''  ^  ' 

In  1856  a  steam  sa w-miU  and  a  blacksmith-shop  Coal,'  tout,*  1886 

were  built;  in  1858  the  United  States  Land- 
GfiBce  was  located  there;  in  1872  the  customs  The  amount  of  flour  handled  in  1686  was 
district  was  organized.  The  financial  crisis  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
of  1878  retarded  the  growth  of  the  place,  bat  vious  year.  The  wheat  shipped  during  May, 
in  1878,  through  the  development  of  the  lam-  1886,  was  2,908,697  bushels  against  1,562.000 
ber  interests  and  its  inauguration  as  a  distributo  in  May,  1885.  The  freight  bills  for  wheat 
ing  point,  its  prosperity  was  renewed.  As  a  arriving  in  one  day  over  one  line  of  railroad 
result  of  the  panic  the  city  became  insolvent  aggregate  $25,000.  There  are  eleven  elevators 
and  took  the  form  of  a  village.  The  place  has  and  warehouses,  and  contracts  have  been 
a  fine  natural  harbor,  with  an  average  width  drawn  for  five  more.  In  1885-^86  the  railroad 
of  H  mile,  formed  by  two  points  of  land  7  companies  expended  over  $8,500,000  in  im- 
miles  long,  extending  into  the  lake — Minnesota  provements,  and  other  improvements  raised 
Point  and  Rice's  Point  Besides  the  natural  the  sum  to  nearly  $6,000,000.  Four  railroads 
entrance,  the  '^  Entry, ''  a  canal  has  been  cut  now  enter  DuluUi,  and  two  others  are  in  pro- 
through  at  an  expense  of  $200,000.  The  Gov-  cess  of  construction.  There  are  nine  lumber- 
emment  protects  navigation  by  two  light-  mills  .having  a  capacity  of  170,000,000  feet 
hotises  and  a  fog-horn,  and  the  Forty-ninth  There  are  vast  forests  of  pine  and  black  or 
Congress  appropriated  $56,250  for  the  im-  yeUow  birch  and  basswood  in  the  country 
provement  and  enlargement  of  the  bamn  in  tributary  to  Duluth.    The  mills  and  lumber- 
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yttrds  oecnpy  half  a  mile  square  at  the  west  territory  Dot  indaded  within  the  corporate 

end.    The  fishing  interests  employ  175  men^  limits  bat  covered  by  the  mail  delivery,  it  has 

1  steamer,  6  togs,  and  60  sail-boats.   The  catch  about  25,000.    Six  railroads  touch  the  city. 

averagee  12  to  16  tons  a  week.    The  following  and  there  are  three  large  car-shops  located 

are  the  figures  for  1885 :  White-fish,  506,826  there.    New  mannfactaring  enterprises  of  im- 

pounds ;  trout,  1,258,452  pounds;  other  fish,  portance  are  the  La  France  Steam-Fire  En- 

125,000   pounds;    total,    1,890,278    pounds;  gine  and  the  Hay's  Truck  and  Ladder  estab- 

yalue,  $121,186.50.  .  lishmentGu  and   the   Payne   Manufactory  of 

The  Forty-ninth  Congress  appropriated  $10,-  Boilers,  bteam-Engines,  etc    The  value  of 

000  for  a  fish-hatchery.      In  the  spring  of  boots  and  shoes  produced  in  1880  was  $760,- 

•1886,  15,000,000  lake-trout  from  the  hatcheries  425;  of  tanned  feather.  $540,600;  of  planed 

of  St  Paul  were  planted  in  the  fishing  waters  lumber,  $207,900 ;    and   of  men's   clothing, 

along  the  north  shore  to  Pigeon  river   and  $260,250.    The  entire  amount  of  capital  in- 

along  the  south  shore  to  Apostle  Islands.  The  vested  in  manufactures  was  $2,698,762 ;  the 

J>rlnoipal  manufactures  are  iron  products,  number  of  hands  employed,  2,728;  and  the 
umber,  wood-work,  brick,  soap,  brooms,  and  value  of  products,  $4,877,800. 
there  are  some  minor  industries.  One  lime-  Fdl  Utw,  a  city  and  port  of  efitry  of  Bristol 
kiln  company  has  three  kilns,  making  250  County,  Mass.,  on  Mount  Hope  Bay,  an  arm  of 
barrels  of  lime  daily.  An  iron  company  con-  Karragansett  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton 
trolling  1,000  laborers  in  the  mines  has  head-  river,  49  miles  by  rsil  south  by  west  of  Boston ; 
quarters  here.  The  bank  transactions  in  1885  latitude  41^  48'  north,  longitude  71^  9'  west, 
amounted  to  $288,267,857.  an  increase  of  The  population  in  1870  was  26,766;  in  1880, 
$182,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  There  48,961 ;  in  1886, 59,021.  Three  railroads  touch 
are  four  banks,  two  of  them  national,  with  the  city,  and  horse-car  tracks  are  laid  in  the 
capital  of  $712,000  and  deposits  $1,200,000.  princip^  streets.  A  new  custom-house  and 
The  postal  revenue  for  the  last  year  was  $26,-  post-office  building  has  recently  been  erected, 
000.  Quarries  of  granite,  slate,  trap,  and  sand-  and  a  fine  high-school  building  is  approaching 
stone  are  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  mines  completion.  The  coastwise  trade  oi  the  city 
of  amethyst  yield  stones  of  great  size  and  is  considerable.  In  1880,  20  vessels  in  foreign 
brilliancy.  There  are  sixteen  churches,  seven  trade  were  entered  and  17  cleared ;  782  in 
public  schools,  a  fine  opera-house  and  a  coastwise  trade,  with  tonnage  of  1,188,748, 
court-house,  a  fire  department,  electric  lights,  were  entered  and  688  cleared;  vessels  enrolled 
water-works,  and  a  sbreet-railway.  The  Board  in  the  district,  124.  Steam  has  been  largely 
of  Trade  has  a  fine  building.  Five  hundred  substituted  for  water-power  in  the  mills,  which 
buildings  were  erected  during  the  first  half  of  now  run  1,770,764  spindles  and  41,506  looms. 
1886.  There  are  four  daily  and  three  weekly  The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  cotton- 
newspapers,  a  semi- weekly  and  a  monthly  manufacture  in  1880  was  $22,707,048,  and  the 
publication.  value  of  the  product  $14,510,007.  The  whole 
EtaaMh,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Union  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
County,  N.  J.,  on  Newark  Biay  and  Staten  at  that  time  was  $25,076,518.  the  number  of 
Island  Sound,  11  miles  by  rail  west-southwest  employ^  17.085,  and  the  value  of  products 
of  New  York.    Latitude,  40""  40^  north ;  longi-  $18,918,584. ' 

tnde,  74^  18'  west  The  population  in  1870  fialfolM,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
was  20,882 ;  in  1875,  25,928 ;  in  1880,  28,229 ;  Galveston  County,  Texas,  the  chief  city  of  the 
in  1886  it  was  estimated  at  upward  of  80,000.  State  in  population  and  commerce,  on  the  north- 
More  than  eiffhty  passenger-trains  are  run  to  eastern  extremity  of  Galveston  Island,  at  the 
New  York  daily.  The  total  valuation  of  prop-  mouth  of  Galveston  Bay,  214  miles  by  rail  east- 
erty  in  1880  was  $11,540,885.  A  large  bun-  southeast  of  Austin;  latitude  29*^  19'  north, 
ness  in  coal-shipping  is  done  at  the  port.  The  longitude  94"  46'  west.  The  population  in  1870 
most  prominent  business  enterprise  is  that  of  was  18,818 ;  in  1880,  22,248 ;  in  1886  it  is  esti- 
the  Singer  Sewing-Machine  Company,  in  which  mated  at  42,000.  It  has  nine  public  schools 
an  average  of  about  1,500  hands  are  employed,  with  80  teachers,  4,000  pupils,  and  $215,500 
Capital  to  the  amount  of  $105,000  was  em-  worth  of  school  property.  The  value  of  tax- 
ployed  in  1880  in  the  manufacture  of  other  able  property  in  the  city  is  $22,000,000.  Gal- 
fonndry  and  machine-shop  products,  the  total  veston  is  entered  by  the  Gulf,  Colorado,  and 
value  of  which  was  $248,000.  The  entire  Santa  F6,  ana  the  Galveston,  Houston,  and 
amount  of  capital  invested  at  that  time  in  Henderson  Railroads,  and  has  a  street-railroad 
mannfaetures  was  $2,458,180;  the  number  service.  There  are  two  lines  of  steamships 
of  employ^  8,849 ;  and  the  value  of  products,  plying  between  it  and  New  York  city.  In 
$6,828,027.  1885,  215  transient  steam- vessels  and  211  sail- 
BBlniy  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Chemung  vessels,  with  tonnafre  of  856,596,  were  em- 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Chemung  ployed  in  trade  to  European  and  North  and 
river,  278  miles  west-northwest  of  New  York.  South  American  ports,  while  the  home  fieet 
Latitude,  42**  6'  north ;  longitude,  76"  50'  west,  consisted  of  146  sail,  82  steam,  and  5  un- 
The  population  was  15,868  in  1870 ;  20,541  in  rigged  vessels,  with  tonnage  of  7,148.  Ten  years 
1880;  21,814  in  1886;  including,  however,  the  ago  there  were  two  national  banks;  there  are 
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now  fire,  besides  six  private  banks  and  bank-  aooident  insnranoe  companies  from  $100,000,- 

ing-honses;  capital,  $2,100,000;  dealings  in  000  to  $150,000,000.     The  following  Uble 

exchange  in  1886,  $56,900,000.    A  new  cas-  shows  the  yalae  of  the  most  important  indns- 

tom-honse  is  in  process  of  erection.    There  are  tries  in  1880 : 
five  cotton-preases  with  18  storage-yards  bailt 


of  brick,  with  a  capacity  of  140,000  bales;  iuiruFAOTuw& 

power  of  compress,  6,000  bales  per  day ;  aggre- 


gate capital,  $1,100,000.    There  are  47  firms  in  ^^^  '^^  mMhine-diop  prodnecs 

the  wholesale  trade,  with  an  aggregate  capital  ^SSf 'iSJ^baihiiiV  '."VWV 

of  $12,000,000,  whose  sales  for  1885  amounted  Ftoming- andgTiitriniS prodncu... .. 

to  more  than  $29,000,000.   The  Galveston  Oil-  g35l^,ifhti;ii 

Mills  have  a  capital  of  $800,000,  and  the  Texas  piat«d«id britumia  wwe! !'.'.!!!'.!!! 
Star  Floaring-Mill  $100,000.  Another  flouring- 


$1,007,000 
112,680 
0S9.700 
122,000 
142,800 
4T,57S 


ValM«r 


$821,70fr 
C57,S1S 
518.000 
40fi^29S 
S69,100 
80«,fl69 
i87,lTS 


mill  is  in  process  of  erection,  with  a  capitid  of  The  entire  amoQDt  of  capital  invested  in  man- 

$1,000,000.    The  value,  of  exports  to  foreign  ufacturingwas$9,679,126,  the  number  of  hands 

ports  in  1874-75  was  $15,876,632;  in  1885,  employed  was  6,800,  and  the  total  value  of 

$16,531,766.    The  chief  business  is  the  ship-  products  $11,437,200. 

ment  of  cotton.  HsWIdw,  a  city  of  Hudson  Oounty,  N.  J.,  on 

Hartflsbug,  a  city,  capital  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Hudson  river,  opponte  New  York,  joining 
of  Dauphin  County,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jersey  City  on  the  northeast ;  latitude  40**  44' 
Susquelianna  river,  105  miles  by  rail  west  by  north,  longitude  74*  1'  west.  The  population 
north  of  Philadelphia ;  latitude  40*"  16'  north,  was  20,297  in  1870 ;  in  1880  it  was  80,999 ;  it  is 
longitude  76^  58'  west  The  population  in  1870  now  estimated  at  89,000.  Hoboken  is  the  tenni- 
was  23,104;  in  1880  it  was  30,762;  in  1886,  nus  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railway 
estimated  at  40,000.  The  South  Pennsylvania  and  of  four  lines  of  European  steamships.  An 
Railway  Company  is  now  building  a  new  rail-  elevated  traction-cable  road  from  the  ferries  to 
road-bridge  over  the  river.  Two  great  railway  Jersey  City  Heights  began  operating  in  1886, 
systems  intersect  at  Harrisburg,  the  Pennsyl-  and  a  new  ferry  to  Fourteenth  Street,  New 
vania,  Philadelphia,  and  Reading,  and  the  Cum-  York,  was  completed  the  same  year.  A  large 
berland  Valley,  while  the  Northern  Central  city  hall  was  built  in  1881,  and  a  new  opera- 
connects  it  with  Baltimore  and  with  the  North,  house  in  1886.  There  are  now  8  public  schools, 
The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  extensive,  including  a  high,  a  normid,  and  an  evening 
In  1880  the  capital  employed  in  that  industry  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  5,415,  and  2 
was  $2,021,692,  with  a  product  worth  $2,839,-  newspapers.  The  capital  employed  ii|  found- 
500.  Steelton,  an  adjoining  suburb,  is  the  seat  ries  and  machine-shops  in  1880  was  $128,000, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel- Works.  The  capital  and  the  value  of  products  $141,056;  in  the 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  planed  lumber  manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  goods  a  capital  of 
the  same  year  was  $205,000,  the  product  $74,300  was  employed,  and  the  value  of  the 
$110,019 ;  in  printing  and  publishing  $172,550,  product  was  $101,000.  The  entire  amount  of 
product  $465,920;  in  foundry  and  machine-  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  $486,320, 
shops  $145,000,  product  $174,000.  The  total  the  number  of  hands  employed  723,  and  the 
capital  of  all  establishments  was  $4,026,457;  value  of  products  $1,051,186. 
the  number  of  hands,  3,660;  the  total  product,  BslyskSy  a  city  of  Hampden  County,  Mass., 
$7,663,416.  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  8 

Hartftrif  a  city,  capital  of  Connecticut  and  of  miles  by  rail  north  of  Springfield,  11  miles  by 

Hartford  County,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Con-  rail  northeast  of  Wesroeld;  Utitnde  42''  12' 

necticut  river,  at  the  bead  of  sloop  navigation,  north,  longitude  72°  36'  west.     The  popula- 

50  miles  by  the  river  from  Long  Island  Sound,  tion  in  1870  was  10,783 ;  in  1880,  21,915;  in 

110  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  New  York,  and  1885,  27,895.    Nearly  one  half  of  the  popula- 

114  miles  west-southwest  of  Boston ;  latitude  tion  is  foreign-born.    Its  water-power,  derived 

41""  46'  north,  longitude  72''  41'  west.    The  fromafalTof  60  feet  in  the  Connecticut  river, 

population  in  1870  was  87,180 ;  in  1880, 42,015 ;  is  equal  to  80,000  horse-power.   The  Connect- 

it  IS  now  estimated  at  45,000.    A  new  high«  icut  River  Railroad  passes  through,  and  a 

school  building  was  erected  in  1884.     The  branch  connects  it  with  the  New  Haven  and 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial  Aroh,  standing  Northampton.    The  City  Hall,  built  of  granite, 

at  the  entrance  to  the  Capitol-grounds,  was  cost  $400,000.    There  are  4  national  banks,  3 

dedicated  in  1886.    The  library  of  the  Con-  savings-banks,  10  churohes,  an  opera-house,  1 

necticut  Historical  Society  has  increased  in  ten  daily,  4  weekly,  and  4  monthly  newspapers, 

years  from  16,000  volumes  to  23,000,  and  the  and  12  public  schools.     The  largest  manu- 

Watkinson  from  27,000  volumes  to  36,600.  facturing  industry  is  that  of  paper,  more  fine 

There  are  in  all  23  libraries  in  the  city,  con-  writing  and  envelope  papers  being  made  here 

taining  277,765   volumes.     The  number  of  than  in  any  other  oi^  m  the  country.    The 

pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  has  risen  largest  blank-book  works  in  tbe  country  also  are 

from  7,000  to  10,000.    The  capital  invested  in  located  here.    The  average  daily  product  of 

fire-insurance  companies  has  increased  from  paper  is  200  tons.    Following  are  the  statiatioe 

$6,400,000  to  $10,000,000,  and  that  in  life  and  of  the  principal  industries  in  1880 : 
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MANVrACTUBO. 


CottM 


tooda 

Wootea  foodt 

Taundrj  and  OMehtaM-ahop  prodneta., 


|8,4TetfT9 

2,810,000 
8M.7M 
282,000 


ValMfl# 


nunfSAcnoKA. 


$4,<10^M7 

8,060,801 

809.801 

02V002 


The  whole  amoaDt  of  capital  invested  in 
manafaotaring  waa  $8,918,908,  the  number  of 
bands  9,011,  and  the  Talae  of  prodaota  $18,- 
667,827. 

Jonay  Cttj,  a  citj,  the  capital  of  Hudson 
Coantj,  K.  J.,  on  the  west  bank  of  Hudson 
riyer  at  ita  eotranoe  into  New  York  Baj,  oppo- 
site the  oitj  of  New  York ;  latitude  40"^  48' 
north,  longitude  74^  1'  west.  The  population 
in  1870  was  82,546 ;  in  1880,  120,722 ;  m  1885, 
155,800.  Thirteen  railroads  enter  the  citj,  and 
it  is  the  terminus  for  the  Inman,  Red  Star, 
Monarch,  and  Netherlands  lines  of  steamships. 
There  are  three  national  and  many  savings 
banks.  As  the  city  forms  a  part  of  the  New 
York  customs  district,  its  commerce  is  not 
separately  returned.  The  statistics  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  industries  in 
1880  were  as  follow : 


Iiitenial-iVTaDiM  reeatpta 

Poat-oflloe  rMelpta 

OMtlereoeWML 

HogareoelTed 

ohsap  rsoMTaOM  ••..•••••.•••• 
HoriM  ud  mnlat  reoelT«d.. . . , 
Cattle  alftufhtarad  and  padud 
Hnga  alaiifntMrad  and  paiekad . 
Bbeep  alaoghterad  and  packM. 
Bnabela  of  wliaat  i«oaiT«Nl. .... 

BoabdaofoonraoelTed 

Boahala  of  oata  raoeived. 

Tona  of  ooal  raoai  ved 


1880. 


$040,200 

|20&3K920 

$128,708  0$ 

244,700 

«7e,4n 

00,611 

14,096 

80,922 

08V,007 

4,096.028 

4,421,760 

866.486 

820,897 


1885. 


$17,740,700 

$961,296  24 

$288,862  90 

006,627 

2,8d6,n8 

221,801 

24,006 

78,96$ 

1,029,410 

82,910 

4,768,8a 

7,894,084 

881,867 

088,288 


MAirurACTUBIB. 


Sofar  and  molaaaaa,  nflnad 

SkQfhtatiBff  and  maat-packtiif . .... 

Dmn  aad  aiamioala. 

Iran  and  atael 

Foondfy  aad  maebliie-ahop  prodiiota 


CoMatacs 
SUp-bvildfaw. 


Btmd  aad  otbar  bakaiy  prodneta. 
Llqnon,  nult. 


▼•iMSf 


$2,100,000 
1,272,200 
060,000 
800,000 
768.800 
167,700 
268,000 
70,100 
806,000 


$22,799,614 

18.001,788 

1,017,314 

1,464,000 

1,041,471 

680,029 

041,766 

400.888 

416,886 


The  entire  amount  inyested  in  manufacturing 
in  that  year  waa  $11,899,915,  the  number  of 
employee  11,188,  the  total  yalue  of  producta 
$60,478,905. 

Kavaa  Cttyi  a  city  of  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
the  second  in  the  State  in  population  and  im- 
portance, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eanaas,  and  close 
to  the  Kanaaa  border.  It  is  288  miles  by  rail 
west  by  north  of  St  Louis,  and  185  miles  weat- 
northwest  of  Jefferson  City.  The  population 
in  1870  waa  82,260 ;  in  1880  it  was  55,787 ; 
and  in  1885  was  estimated  at  105,042.  This 
does  not  include  the  popuUtion  of  the  suburbs 
across  the  river,  which  have  this  year  been 
organized  under  the  name  of  Eanaas  City, 
Kansaa,  and  virtually  form  a  part  of  the  city. 
The  total  popuktion  ia  128,477.  The  aasessed 
valuation  of  property  has  risen  from  $18,878,- 
950  in  1880  to  $46,886,790  in  1886 :  the  rate 
of  taxation  baa  fallen  from  25  mills  to  15; 
and  the  city  indebtedness  from  $1,480,219  in 
1872  to  $965,000  in  1885.  The  number  ot 
building  permits  has  increased  from  741  in 
1880  At  a  yaluation  of  $1,818,841  to  2,914  in 
1885  at  a  valuation  of  $5,758,629.  The  real- 
estate  transfers  amountea  to  $5,461,250  in 
1880,  and  to  $17,745,750  in  1885.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  serve  to  show  further  the  ad- 
vance from  1880  to  1885 : 


The  clearing-house  was  organized  in  1875, 
and  clearances  diow  a  gradual  growth  of 
trade  from  $20,407,967  of  that  year  to  $228,- 
582,988  of  1885.  There  are  18  public  schools 
and  four  more  in  process  of  erection.  There 
are  about  60  churches,  three  medical  collegea, 
three  hospitals,  a  Roman  Catholic  college  for 

?'irls,  ana  four  libraries  and  reading*rooms. 
he  six  daily  newspapers  have  increased  to 
eight,  and  81  other  periodicals  are  published. 
There  are  water-works  and  four  horse-car 
lines.  One  cable  line  is  in  operation  and  oth- 
era  are  projected.  An  elevated  road  is  in 
process  of  construction,  runiung  between  the 
city  and  Wyandotte,  a  suburb.  A  new  build- 
ing for  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  cost  $800,000, 
is  partly  built^  and  a  new  hotel  valued  at 
$700,000.  There  are  18  banks  and  two  in 
process  of  organizing,  with  capital  of  $1,000,000 
and  $500,000,  respectively.  A  large  smelting 
establishment  is  located  at  ArgentiuuL  Thirty 
firms  deal  in  farm  implements,  80  in  lumber, 
and  50  in  g^ain.  Fourteen  lines  of  railroads 
enter  the  city,  using  a  common  depot,  and  three 
other  roads  are  in  process  of  construction. 

IdUMailer,  a  city,  capital  of  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Conestoga  creek, 
12  miles  from  its  junction  with  Susquehanna 
river,  68  miles  by  rail  west  of  Philadelphia; 
latitude  40**  8'  north,  longitude  76''  21'  west. 
The  population  in  1870  was  20,288 ;  in  1880, 
25,769;  in  1886  it  waa  estimated  at  80^. 
Lancaster  is  reached  by  the  Pennsvlvania  Rail- 
road and  the  Quarrysville  Branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Reading.  It  is  the  site  of  a  crema- 
torium, the  second  completed  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  productive  limestone  regions  of  the 
State.  The  largest  industry  is  the  making  of 
cotton  goods.  Following  are  atatistics  of  the 
largest  establishments  for  1880 : 


MANUFACTCTRSS. 


CottoD  foods 

C^rrfaifM  ftod  wagoni 

ToboooQ,  dgmn,  and  dfunttMk 

Foundry  and  maehlBo-iliop  prodiuto.. 

Ckrthlof « moo'ft. 

Loftther,  turned 

Lealbar,  eonted 

Uqaoft,  mslL • 


O^piuL 

Valvar 

$1,882,000 
181,800 
188.720 
184,6(0 
121,286 
88.400 
61.400 
188,000 

$1,864,182 
242,780 
288,488 
22fi,828 
214.875 
178.128 
in,466 
180,276 

Hie  entire  amount  inveated  in  manufactur- 
ing waa  $8,792,740,  number  of  employes  4,252, 
and  total  value  of  products  $5,404,987. 
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Liwraicey  a  city,  capital  of  Douglas  County,  system  of  sewers  are  in  use.    A  large  Union 

Kansas,  on  bot^  banks  of  the  Kansas  river,  40  depot,  and  a  Government  bnilding  for  a  conrt- 

miles  above  its  month,  25  miles  east  by  sooth  house  and  post-office  are  in  process  of  construe- 

of  Topeka,  and  28  miles  southwest  of  Leaven-  tion.  The  Southwestern  Branch  Soldiers'  Home 

worth.    It  was  settled  in  1864.    The  popula-  was  placed  at  Leavenworth  in  1884,  and  occu- 

tion  in  1875  was  7,268 ;  in  1886,  10,800.    It  is  pies  640  acres  two  miles  south  of  the  city, 

on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  There  are  ten  large  buildings  nearly  completed, 

Santa  F^  and  the  Southern  Kansas  Kailroads.  and  others  begun.    Several  hundred  veterans 

The  State  University  and  Haskell  Institute,  a  have  a  home  there.    A  school  of  application. 

Government  Indian  school,  are  located  there,  for  training  young  officers,  has  been  established 

The  city  possesses  good  water-power,  has  five  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  two  miles  north  of  the 

corn-  and  flour-mills,  two  machine-shops,  and  city,  and  a  United  States  military  prison.    A 

other  manufacturing  establishments.  large  river-trade  was  formerly  carried  on ;  bat 

LawTMce.  a  city  and  one  of  the  shire  towns  the  carrying-trade  is  now  almost  monopolized 
of  Essex  Oounty,  Mass.,  on  both  sides  of  the  by  the  railroads.  The  development  of  the  bi- 
Merrimack  river,  about  26  miles  from  its  tuminous  coal-beds  that  underlie  the  city  has 
mouth,  26  miles  by  rail  north  of  Boston,  and  given  a  strong  impetus  to  manufacturing.  The 
nine  miles  below  Lowell;  latitude  42  42'  chief  establishments  are  foundries,  stove,  boiler, 
north,  longitude  71''  9'  west.  The  popula-  machine,  and  brass  works,  planing-  and  flour- 
tion  in  1870  was  28,921 ;  in  1880,  89,151,  of  ing-raills,  box,  barrel,  cigar,  and  furniture 
which  about  44  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  birth,  factories,  and  wagon,  bridge,  and  glucose 
In  1845,  there  was  not  one  dwelling  on  the  works.  New  elevators  have  oeen  built  to  ac- 
ground  now  covered  by  the  most  populous  commodate  the  increasing  grain-trade.  The 
part  of  the  city.  A  dam  was  built  across  the  apple-trade  is  very  large,  thousands  of  barrels 
river  in  that  year,  and  in  1853  Lawrence  re-  bemg  shipped  every  year, 
ceived  a  city  charter.  The  water-power  af-  Lssiaf^lM,  a  city,  capital  of  Los  Angeles 
forded  by  the  dam  is  estimated  at  about  10,000  County,  Cal.,  on  the  west  side  of  Rio  de  los 
horse-power.  The  Government  has  so  im-  Angeles,  which  falls  into  San  Pedro  Bay,  860 
proved  the  river  below  the  city  that  barges  miles  south-southeast  of  San  Francisco,  and 
and  steamboats  of  light  draaglit  can  reach  the  800  miles  south-southeast  of  Yall^o ;  latitude 
lower  part  of  the  city  without  difficulty.  Four  84^  north,  longitude  118^  west.  The  pop- 
railroads  afiTord  communication  with  Boston  ulation  in  1876  was  5,728;  in  1880, 11,000;  m 
and  with  the  north.  There  are  two  daily  pa-  1886  it  was  estimated  at  40,000.  The  assessed 
pers  and  a  street-railroad.  The  great  water-  value  of  real  and  personal  property  has  risen 
power  furnished  by  the  fall  of  the  river  is  from  $6,947,680  in  1878  to  $16,278,585  m 
utilized  for  manufactures,  mainly  of  woolen,  1885.  Several  colonies  have  grown  up  within 
cotton,  and  worsted  goods.  Ten  years  ago  it  20  miles  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
was  reported  as  having  eight  cotton  and  woolen  many  within  five  years.  The  wealth  of  the 
corporations,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $7,-  oounty  increased  from  $16,228,106  in  1878  to 
590,000,  about  860,000  spindles,  8,600  looms,  $85,494,027  in  1886.  The  city  is  a  railroad 
and  11,000  operatives.  In  1880  there  were  center,  and  a  favorite  winter  resort  for  invalids, 
seven  establishments  for  making  cotton  goods,  hnMSk^  a  port  of  delivery,  the  chief  city  of 
three  for  woolen  goods,  five  for  worsted  Kentucky,  ana  capital  of  Jefferson  County,  on 
goods,  and  three  for  mixed  textiles,  in  all  18.  the  south  bank  of  Ohio  river  at  the  falls,  about 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $15,232,285,  ana  400  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  600  miles  be- 
employing  18,218  handi^  besides  uiree  for  dye-  low  the  head  of  navi^tion  at  Pittsburg,  150 
ing  and  finishing  textiles,  with  a  capital  of  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  45  miles  west  of 
$1,645,000  and  employing  1,811  hands.  Cap!-  Frankfort.  The  population  in  1870  was  100,- 
tal  to  the  amount  of  $410,000  was  employed  758 ;  in  1880  it  was  128,758 ;  in  1886  it  was 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  $296,862  in  155,000,  about  one  fifth  of  whom  were  ool- 
that  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  ored.  In  1870  there  were  8  national  banks,  15 
The  entire  capital  of  all  establishments  in  1880  or  20  State  banks,  6  daily  newspapers,  sev- 
was  $18,698,977,  the  whole,  number  of  em-  eral  medical  schools,  95  churches,  and  8  pnb- 
ploy4s  16,719,  and  the  total  value  of  prod-  lie  libraries,  the  State  Library  having  80,000 
nets  $25,068,246.  The  value  of  the  product  volumes,  and  a  museum  and  natural  history 
of  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  and  mixed  goods  department  with  100,000  specimens.  There 
amounted  to  $18,002,508.  are  now  9  national  and  18  other  banks  with  a 

LetTeiwMth,  a  city,  the  largest  and  oldest  capital  of  $9,118,500,  5  daily  and  82  other 

in  Kansas,  and  the  capital  of  Leavenworth  newspapers  and  journals,  82  school-buildings, 

County,  on  the  right  bank  of  Missouri  river,  5  medical  colleges,  128  churches,  and  8  publio 

500  miles  above  its  mouth,  25  miles  northwest  libraries.    Formerly  the  trade  of  the  city  waa 

of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  45  miles  northeast  of  mainly  by  the  river;  but  it  now  has  ample 

Topeka.    The  population  in  1875  was  16,186;  railway   facilities,    besides    several   lines   of 

in  1880,  16,546 ;  in  1886  it  was  estimated  at  freight  and  passenger  steamboats  running  up 

80,481.     A  system  of  water-works  has  been  as  far  as  Pittsburg  and  down  as  far  as  New 

completed,  and  several  miles  of  the  Waring  Orleans.   An  elevated  railroad  along  the  river- 
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front,  two  miles  in  length,  connects  the  north- 
em  and  sonthem  lines  of  railway.    Besides  

the  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  an  iron  rail-  ^^^^^ 

way,  wagoD,  and  foot  bridge  with  stone  piers  SSSS'Siiipioyed:::;:;;:;::::::::::: 

crosses  the  river  at  Portland,  the  southwest  Yani«ofootu»goodBiiuid«perwMk. 

niburb  of  the  dty,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  JSS.rfb3£S^nSS?'prwSk?!::: 

The  total  rarae  of  property  at  the  last  assess-  yanis  dyed  tad  printed  pisr  aiuiiun... 

ment  was  $62,768,461.    The  whole  nomber  of 


1870. 


1M89 

ie,ooo 

S,660«000 

87,500 

18,800 

644K^1,900 


1885. 


S8.284 

8U,494 

18,000 

4»882,00O 

60,000 

17.046 

82,488,960 


mannfactaring  establishments  in  1870  was  788 ;  The  Lowell  Maohine-Shop,  baring  at  the 
the  capital  invested,  $11,119,000;  the  hands  former  date  a  capital  of  $600,000  and  employ- 
employed,  11,640.  There  are  now  nearly  1,800  ing  1,100  hands,  bai  now  a  capital  of  $900,000 
establishments  with  $22,000,000  capital  and  and  employs  1,600  hands. 
22,000  hands,  and  production  amounting  to  a  Lyu,  a  city  of  Essex  Oounty,  Mass.,  on  the 
yalne  of  $50,000,000.  The  largest  busuiess  is  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ten  miles 
the  trade  in  whisky.  The  manufacture  of  five  northeast  of  Boston ;  latitude  42®  27'  north, 
distilleries  in  1874  amounted  to  1.087,644  gid-  70''  67'  west.  The  population  in  1870  was  28,- 
lons.  The  amount  distilled  in  the  Louisyille  288;  in  1880,  88,274;  in  1886,  46,861.  The 
district  in  1884  was  16,511,000  gallons — ^in  Gk>yemment  has  recently  made  an  appropria- 
bond,  the  same  year,  28,678,448  gallons.  There  tion  for  improving  the  harbor,  which,  though 
are  75  wholesale  liquor-bouses.  Four  leading  weU  protected,  is  shallow  and  not  available  for 
plow-factories  produce  annually  226,000  plows  vessels  of  heavy  draught.  The  work  has  been 
and  85,000  cultivators.  The  production  of  begun,  the  ultimate  object  being  to  divert  the 
wagons  is  over  10,000  annually ;  the  value  of  current  of  Saugus  river  to  a  new  channel  in  the 
furniture  made,  $1,600,000.  In  1885,  900,000  harbor,  that  it  may  act  as  a  sconrer.  Lynn  is 
barrels  of  hydraulic  cement  were  manufact-  entered  by  two  raUroads,  and  has  a  street-rail- 
ured.  There  are  12  tobacco -factories.  Other  way  system,  extending  not  only  through  the 
important  manufacturing  products  are  those  city  but  to  outlying  towns  and  cities,  one  line 
of  architectural  iron  material,  boilers,  bridges,  to  Boston.  The  City  Hall  was  erected  at  a  cost 
beer,  and  leather.  Pork-packing  is  an  impor-  of  $800,000 ;  there  are  72  schools,  with  189 
tant  business,  the  sugar-curing  of  hams  being  teachers ;  the  school  population  is  7,627.  Op- 
a  specialty.  Large  quantities  of  leaf-tobacco  posite  the  Oity  Hall  is  a  soldiers'  monument,  m 
are  exported  to  Europe  and  Canada.  oronze,  cast  in  Munich  from  designs  by  Jack- 
LeweOy  a  oity  and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  son ;  it  cost  $80,000.  The  Public  Library  has 
Middlesex  Oounty,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimack  more  than  88,000  volumes.  There  are  five  na- 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ooncord,  26  miles  by  tional  banks  of  discount,  with  an  aggregate 
rail  northwest  of  Boston ;  latitude  42®  88'  capital  of  $1,100,000  and  deposits  amountiug 
north,  longitude  71®  19' west.  The  popula-  to  $1,750,000,  and  two  savings-banks,  with  de- 
tion  in  1870  was  40.928 ;  in  1880  it  was  59,-  posits  of  $4,624,684.  Five  weekly  and  two 
475 ;  in  1885,  64,107.  Water-power  equal  to  daily  papers  are  published.  Work  was  begun 
14,000  horse-power  is  furnished  by  the  two  in  1885  on  a  new  system  of  sewerage.  The 
rivers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  largest  park  in  the  city  is  the  Oommon,  7*26 
schools  has  risen  in  ten  years  from  5,000  to  acres.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  the 
10,000,  the  number  of  daily  newspapers  from  forest-lands  of  northern  Lynn,  some  8,800 
three  to  five,  of  churches  from  80  to  86,  the  acres  in  extent,  for  a  park.  The  great  industry 
number  of  volumes  in  the  Oity  Library  from  is  the  manufiicture  of  shoes.  The  annual  prod- 
17,000  to  80,000,  and  of  those  in  the  Mechan-  uct  of  this  trade  is  more  than  $20,000,000. 
ics*  Library  from  1 8,000  to  1 6, 000.  Seven  raiU  There  are  besides  large  morocco-factories,  shoe- 
roads  enter  the  city.  There  are  four  parks,  the  machinery  factories,  and  last,  pattern,  and  box 
largest  of  22  acres.  The  manufacture  of  cot-  factories.  In  1880  the  value  of  curried  leather 
ton  goods  is  the  most  important  industry.  In  made  was  $2,288,672,  and  that  of  tanned  leath- 
1880  capital  to  the  amount  of  $11,279,011  was  er,  $1,669,087.  Prominent  among  recently 
invested  in  cotton -mills,  $1,975,509  in  the  established  industries  is  that  of  the  Thomson- 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  $684,862  in  Houston  Electric  Oompany,  manufacturing 
that  of  worsted  goods,  and  $8,000,000  in  estab-  electric-dynamo  machines,  lamps,  etc.,  and  em- 
lishments  for  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles.  The  ploying  about  700  men. 
value  of  the  product  of  cotton  goods  was  $19,-  HaMea.  a  city  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
510,955 ;  of  woolen  goods,  $8,826,945 ;  of  on  the  Maiden  river,  six  miles  north  of  Bos- 
worsted  goods,  $1,867,820 ;  and  of  the  dyeing  ton;  latitude  42®  26'  north,  longitude  71®  4' 
and  finishing  establishments,  $1,998,751.  The  west  It  was  ori^nally  apart  of  Oharlestown, 
foundries  and  machine-shops,  with  a  capital  was  granted  an  independent  existence  in  1649, 
of  $1,216,860,  prodoced  goods  of  the  value  of  and  made  a  city  in  1882.  The  population  in 
$2,878,799.  The  entire  capital  of  all  establish-  1870  was  7,870,  in  1880,  12,017,  and  in  1885. 
ments  was  $20,465,192,  the  number  of  hands  16,407.  It  is  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  ana 
employed  20,089,  and  the  total  value  of  prod-  Eastern  Railroads,  has  a  horse-car  line,  water- 
acts  $88,935,777.  The  following  table  snows  works  constructed  in  1870,  and  had,  in  1880, 11 
the  advance  from  1875  to  1885 :  schools  with  50  teachers  and  an  average  at- 
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tendance  of  1,825.  The  Converse  Memorial  It  is  the  principal  bnsiness  city  on  the  Miaris- 
Building,  designed  by  H.  H.  Richardson,  has  sippi,  between  St.  Lonis  and  New  Orleans, 
been  recently  erected  for  the  Public  Library,  having  a  large  trade  thronghont  the  Son th  west 
The  principal  manafactory  is  that  of  the  Bos-  The  sewerage  system  has  been  changed  and  the 
ton  Rabber-Shoe  Company,  one  of  the  largest  e»-  sanitation  greatiy  improved  since  the  yellow- 
tablishments  of  its  kmd  in  the  country.  The  fever  epidemics  of  recent  years.  Eight  lines 
works  are  valaed  at  $877,400.  Other  mann-  of  railroad  and  several  steamboat  lines  fnmi^ 
factares  are  those  of  leather,  sand  -  paper,  ampie  facilities  for  transportation.  There  are 
emery-paper,  lasts  and  boot-trees,  wire  and  4  daily  and  18  weekly  and  monthly  news- 
picture-cords,  hose  and  twines.  There  are  papers,  17  public  and  19  private  schools,  and 
also  establishments  for  dyeing  silk  and  cotton  59  churches,  of  which  81  are  colored.  There 
fabrics.  are  11  local  insurance  companies,  with  a  capi- 

■ncheiler,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Hills-  tal  of  $1,750,000,  and  a  oanking  capital  of 
borough  County,  N.  H.,  and  the  largest  city  in  $1,670,000,  with  aggregate  clearings  in  1885  of 
the  State,  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack  river,  $84,000,000.  Memphis  ranks  as  the  largest 
18  mUes  south  by  east  of  Concord,  40  miles  inland  cotton-market  in  the  world,  and  its  trade 
east  by  south  of  Portsmouth,  and  55  miles  north-  in  this  staple  is  rapidly  increasing,  having  risen 
west  of  Boston;  latitude  42''59' north,  longitude  from  112,296  bales  in  1865-*66  to  480,127  in 
7V  28'  westb  The  population  was  28,586  in  1885-^86.  One  cotton-compress  system  has  a 
1 870,  82,680  in  1880,  and  87,598  in  1884.  The  capital  of  $1 ,000,000,  and  has  capacity  for  com- 
villages  Amoskeag  and  Piscataquog,  on  the  west  pressing  6,000  bales  every  twenty -four  hours, 
side  of  the  river,  have  now  a  village  between  and  a  storage  capacity  of  150,000.  There  are  in 
them,  built  since  1880,  connected  with  Man-  the  city  about  800  manufacturing  concerns, 
Chester  proper  by  an  iron  bridge.  Four  rail-  among  them  11  saw-  and  planing-mills  employ- 
roads,  with  their  connections,  give  facilities  ing  more  than  400  hands,  5  large  carriage-fac- 
f or  communication.  There  are  a  norse-rail road  tories,  11  cotton-seed-oil  mills,  a  cotton- facto- 
and  five  public  parks,  aggregating  20^  acres,  ry,  wood  -  working  establishments,  and  others. 
A  Government  building,  to  cost  $200,000,  is  The  grocery-trade  is  very  lai^ ;  there  are  29 
about  to  be  erected.  The  public  schools  have  exclusively  wholesale  houses.  The  wholesale 
76  teachers  and  8,800  pupils.  There  are  18  trade  in  dry-goods,  boots  and  shoes,  and  drugs 
churches,  five  national  and  five  savings  banks,  is  also  very  large,  and  the  milling  system  and 
two  daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  flour-trade  are  growing.  The  bulk  meat-tnide 
free  library  of  29,000  volumes.  The  State  In-  in  1885  a^egated  88,000,000  pounds.  The  old 
dustrial  School  is  at  Manchester.  The  growth  charter  of  the  city  was  abolisned  in  1879,  the 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  are  due  to  the  water-  city  having  become  involved  in  debt,  and  the 
power  afforded  by  the  Amoskeag  Falls  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  being  generally  unsatisfac- 
Merrimack,  and  applied  principally  to  the  man-  tory.  The  Legislature  made  it  a  "  taxing  dis- 
ufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Steam-  trict,**  with  a  new  government,  which  has  no 
power  is  used  in  dry  seasons.  In  1880,  capital  power  to  contract  debts  or  levy  taxes.  The 
to  the  amount  of  $8,808,684  was  invested  in  Governing  Council  is  composed  of  three  com- 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  alone.  It  missionersandaBoardof  Public  Works  of  five, 
yielded  $7,604,568  worth  of  products.  Over  elected  for  four  yearsj  and  serving  without 
6,200  operatives  were  employed ;  $854,000  was  compensation.  Under  its  regime  the  debt  has 
invested  in  foundries  and  machine-shops,  the  been  settled  and  funded,  and  numerona  im- 
products  were  valued  at  $717,851.  The  entire  provements  have  been  made.  Tlie  new  order 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  approved  by  the  people  at  the  election  of 
was  $15,149,158,  the  number  of  hands  em-  January,  1886. 

ployed,  10,838,  and  the  total  value  of  prod-  miwaakee,  the  chief  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
nets,  $14,186,805.  Between  the  years  1874  Wisconsin,  capital  of  Milwaukee  County,  on  the 
and  1886  the  number  of  looms  increased  from  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  75  miles  east  of 
7,654  to  18,485,  the  number  of  spindles  from  Madison,  and  85  miles  north  by  west  of  Chica- 
808,600  to  441,100,  the  number  of  employ^  go;  latitude  48*^  2'  north,  longitude  87''  54' 
from  9,000  to  10,825,  and  the  number  of  yards  west.  The  population  in  1875  was  100,775 ; 
manufactured  per  week  from  1,480,000  to  in  1880,  115,712;  in  1885, 158,509.  by  the  cen- 
2,479,000.  The  Manchester  Locomotive- Works,  sus  returns.  The  estimate  from  the  '*  Direct- 
incorporated  in  1854,  had  turned  out  786  com-  ory"  in  May,  1886,  was  170,000,  of  whom 
plete  engines  up  to  1875.  about  100,000  were  born  in  the  United  States. 

Memphis,  a  city  and  port  of  delivery,  capital  The  Government  has  built  a  breakwater  at  the 

of  Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  and  the  largest  city  northern  ^nd  of  the  bay  on  which  the  city  is 

in  the  State.    It  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  situated,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The 

the  State,  on  Mississippi  river,  Jnst  below  the  Milwaukee  river,  which  flows  through  the  city, 

month  of  Wolf  river,  on  the  fourth  Chickasaw  has  been  rendered  navigable  and  docked  to  the 

bluff,  about  85  feet  above  the  highest  water,  heart  of  the  city.    The  new  buildings  erected 

780  miles  above  New  Orleans,  420  miles  below  in  1885  cost  $4,500,000.    The  Northwestern 

St.  Louis,  and  232  miles  by  rail  Southwest  of  Mutual  Life-insurance  Company  has  built  a 

Nashville.    The  population  in  1880  was  88,592.  very  large  stone  business  block  on  the  site  of 
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tli0  Newhall  Honae,  which  vas  baraed  with  population  in  1875  waa  82,721 ;  in  1880,  46,- 
great  loaa  of  life  in  1888.  Among  other  new  887 ;  in  1885  it  waa  eatimated  at  129,200. 
buildinga  are  the  depot  of  the  Cliicago,  Mil-  Among  the  fineat  buUdiDgs  are  the  Ezpoaition 
waakee,  and  St  Panl  Railway,  St.  Faara  Building,  the  West  Hotel,  which  coat  $1,500,- 
Chnroh,  the  Board  of  Trade  Bnilding,  and  the  000 ;  the  Post-Office,  which  cost  $750,000 ;  the 
Light- Horse  Squadron  Armorj.  The  dtj  is  the  Lumberman's  Exchange,  the  Tribune  BuUd- 
headauartera  of  three  railwaya;  the  Chicago  ing,  the  Syndicate  Block,  and  Uie  Masonic 
and  Northwestern  Railway  alaopaaaes  through.  Temple.  It  haa  about  80  public  schools,  two 
The  public  schoola  were  attenaed  in  1873  by  daily  newspapers,  and  100  churches.  Among 
about  12,000  pupiliL  and  the  private  schools  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  the  State 
about  7,000.  Now  the  28  pubho-achool  buildings  University,  Macalester  College,  Hamline  Uni- 
acoommodate  nearly  80,000  pupils.  A  new  high-  varsity,  and  Augsburg  Theological  Seminary. 
Bohool  building  was  erected  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  About  $70,000,000  is  invested  in  banking ;  16 
$75,000.  There  are  also  a  State  Normal  School,  railroads  have  connections  in  the  city,  repre- 
a  Girls*  College,  and  many  other  institutions  of  senting  15,000  miles  of  track.  There  are  20 
learning,  among  them  a  German  -  American  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  15,000,000  buah- 
Teaohers''  Seminary,  and  a  German- American  els.  The  commerce  in  1885  exceeded  $140,- 
Academy.  In  1885  work  was  begun  on  a  new  000,000  in  value.  Minneapolis  is  said  to  be 
park  on  the  lake-front,  commanding  a  fine  view  the  greatest  wheat-market  in  the  world.  There 
of  the  lake  from  a  height  of  80  to  100  feet  It  are  19  lumber-mills,  cutting  800,000,000  feet 
is  named  Juneau  Park,  in  honor  of  Solomon  of  lumber  annually ;  26  flouring-mills,  with  a 
Jnneau,  the  pioneer  of  Milwaukee,  and  con-  daily  capacity  of  86,148  barrels.  The  PiUsbury 
tains  a  monument  to  his  memory — a  figure  in  "  A  '*  Mill  is  the  largest  flouring-mill  in  the 
.  copper  on  a  base  of  marble.  A  Washington  world.  The  manufacturing  interests  aggregate 
monnment  waa  raised  on  Grand  Avenue  in  $54,000,000 ;  $8,975,200  was  expended  in 
1885.  A  National  Soldiers*  Home  is  three  miles  building  operations  in  1885. 
west  of  the  city.  MUwaukee  ia  the  market  for  Hadivllley  a  city,  capital  of  Tennessee  and  of 
the  products  of  a  large  section  of  country  north  Davidson  County,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cum- 
and  west,  including  the  ore  from  the  newly  berland  river,  192  miles  above  ita  mouth,  a  little 
discovered  €k)gebic  iron-range,  an  immense  de-  north  of  the  center  of  the  State ;  latitude  86** 
poait  of  Bessemer  ore.  The  grain-trade  of  Mil-  10'  north,  longitude  86°  49'  weat.  The  popula- 
wankee  haa  fallen  off  greatly  within  ten  years,  tion  in  1875  was  25,865,  of  whom  9,709  were 
owing  to  the  western  extension  of  railroaa  colored;  in  1886  75,000  (colored,  18,000),  with- 
lines.  It  reached  its  maximum  in  1878,  when  in  the  post-office  delivery  limits.  The  river  is 
the  combined  receipts  of  wheat  and  flour  were  navigable  for  steamboats  nearly  400  miles  above 
over  40,000,000  busnels.  The  grain-trade,  how-  the  city.  In  1888  a  new  charter  waa  given  to 
ever,  ia  still  large.  Ten  elevators,  with  a  stor-  the  city,  abolishing  the  ward  system,  and  pro- 
age  capacity  of  6,680,000  bushels,  are  employed  viding  for  the  government  by  an  unpaid  Coun- 
in  it  The  total  net  receipts  of  all  kinds  of  cil  of  ten  elected  from  the  city  at  large,  with  a 
grain  in  1885  were  aa  follow :  mayor  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  salaried 
Wii«rt.bMh«to s,84«,»4  Board  of  Public  Works,  holding  the  general 

oSJviMlf:::::;:::;'::.'::::::::::'::::;'*:::  iSiSS  «>n^roi  of  affairs.  There  are  ee  churches,  47 

RwtoT^buhciiflV///. '///.'.*..'.'.'.'.'. v. '.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.   iis»tA(A  periodical  publications,  and  2  free  libraries; 

Bj«,  boilMk. «T9,264  14  public-school  buildings  accommodate  8,000 

TotoL       IT  838,280  children.    The  school  property  is  valued  at 

floar,  redais^d  to  boiketo '.*.'./.  io;o4«.480  $288,000.    Higher  institutions  are  Fisk  Uni- 

The  receipta  of  lumber  from  the  Michigan  versity  for  colored  teachers,  Central  Tennes- 

saw-mllls  in  1885  were  288,000,000  feet,  with  see  College  for  colored  students,  Vanderbilt 

86,718,000  shingles,  besides  lath,  posts,  etc.  University  with  over  $1,000,000  endowment, 

Thereceiptsof  coal  in  1875  were  228, 644  tons;  8  medical    colleges,    Roger  Williams^s   Uni- 

in  1885,  775,750  tons.    The  number  of  persons  versity,  colored,  and  28  academies,  semina- 

employed  in  1870  in  manufactures  was  8,488 ;  ries,  and  private  schools,  with  an  attendance 

in  1880.  20,866.    This  does  not  include  the  (1885-'86)  of  more  than  18,000  pupils  and  428 

employ^  in  the  Bay  View  or  West  Milwaukee  teachers  and  professors.    A  new  wagon  and 

Iron-Works.     An  important  industry  is  the  foot  iron  truss-bridge  has  been  built  over  the 

manufacture  of  beer.    In  1885,  969,420  barrels  Cumberland,  689  feet  in  length.    The  capital 

of  31  gallons  each  were  made,  valued  at  $6,054,-  of  the  national  banks  is  $8,100,000.   The  indi- 

886;  400,000  gallons  of  whisky;  and  8,907,000  vidual  deposits  in  these  and  the  private  banks 

gallona  of  vinegar,  valued  at  $426,560.    In  aggregate  $4,000,000.    The  manufacturing  in- 

1878  the  product  of  the  breweries  was  valued  terests  of  Nashville  are  large.    Of  a  capital  of 

at  $2,600,000;  of  the  distilleries,  $1,500,000.  $10,865,000  invested  in  manufacturing  in  the 

WiMfslli,  a  city,  capital  of  Hennepin  Conn-  four  leading  cities  of  Tennessee  in  1884,  it  had 

ty,  Minn.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  $4,995,500.    Of  the  2,670  business  firms  and 

river,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  14  miles  companies,  708  are  engaged  in  manufacturing ; 

above  St.  Paul  by  the  stream,  and  8  miles  in  a  700  commercial  travelers  are  employed  in  the 

direct  line  west-northwest  of  that  city.    The  wholesale  trade,  which  aggregates  annually 
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more  than  $70,000,000.  About  5,800  mechan- 
ics and  skilled  laborers  are  employed  within 
the  postal  delivery  limits,  excluding  those  in 
the  railroad-shops.  During  the  year  1883, 
$1,215,000  was  invested  in  machinery.  There 
are  three  large  cotton-factories,  one  of  which 
employs  800  hands,  and  a  woolen-tactory.  A 
chewing-gum  factory  employs  140  hands,  and 
crackers  and  candy  are  manufactured  in  great 
quantities.  There  are  25  saw-  and  planing- 
mills,  and  88  firms  engaged  in  the  lumber* 
trade.  NashviUe  is  the  first  hard- wood  lum- 
ber-market in  the  country.  In  hardware, 
stoves,  and  hollow-ware,  a  large  business  is 
done.  The  flouring-mills  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  1,800  barrela  The  iron  interests  of  the 
South  are  hu*gely  controlled  there.  One  firm 
alone,  representing  $9,000,000,  is  engaged  in 
mining  and  manufacturing  in  Tennessee  and 
Northern  Alabama. 

Newark,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  chief  city  of 
New  Jersey,  capital  of  Essex  County,  on  the 
west  bank  of  Passaic  river,  4  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Newark  Bay,  and  9  miles  west 
of  New  York ;  latitude  40""  44'  north,  longi- 
tude 74**  10'  west.  The  population  in  1870  was 
105,059;  in  1880,  186,508;  in  1886,  154,000. 
Over  80  passenger-trains  pass  tlirough  the  city 
daily,  over  the  five  lines  of  railway.  There 
are  graded  public  schools,  incorporated  acade- 
mies, German  theological  schools,  2  public  li- 
braries, 7  daily  newspapers,  and  about  100 
churches.  Newark  is  noted  for  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  manufactures.  The  manufact- 
ure of  celluloid  and  celluloid  goods  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  tiiis  city.  The  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  1872  gave  the  total 
product  of  the  sales  of  manufactured  goods 
and  wares  as  $72,879,086.  Of  this  about  $52,- 
000,000  was  the  product  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  city.  In  1880,  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  the  city  was  $69,252,705. 
The  number  of  establishments  increased  in 
about  the  same  time  from  1,015  to  1,819,  and 
the  number  of  hands  employed  from  29,174 
to  80,046.  Following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  manufactures,  with  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  the  total  value  of  products  m  1880 : 


Busixnss. 


Leather. . . . .' 

Gold,  BllT«r,  ud  metel  refining 

Jewelry 

Malt  and  malt  liquors 

Hata  and  cape  

Cotton,  woolen,  and  atlk  goods 

Trnnka.  bogs,  and  fnunea. 

Men^s  clothtDg. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Blanghtering  and  meat-paeUng 

Maehlnerr 

Saddlery  nardwara. 

Bailding 

Chemicals 

Fertilizers 

Celluloid  snd  celluloid  goods 

Hameta. 

Bewlng-machlncs 

Bubber,  enameled,  and  oil-cloth.. . . . 
Iron  and  steel 


212.000 

2,617,«§99 

2,692300 

691300 

l,4eO,(H>0 

811,900 

488,619 

411,075 

888,000 

1,4150,850 

700,200 

228,050 

1,610,000 

47.%000 

1,209,000 

494,876 

208,84)0 

066.000 

900,125 


YdMof 
pvodacti. 

$14,646,678 
8,794,600 
4,002,677 
4,508,707 
8,262,894 
2.212,260 
2,188.928 
8,05M08 
1.886.604 
1,668,016 
1,630,077 
1,496,008 
1,400,974 
l,4O2,ftS0 
1.4A0.000 
1.251,640 
1,197,204 
1,062,600 
1.089.040 
1,014,028 


Hew  BiilM,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one 
of  the  capitals  of  Bristol  Connty,  Mass.,  on  the 
west  side  of  Acushnet  river,  near  its  mouth  in 
Buzzard^s  Bay,  66  miles  by  rail  sonth  by  east 
of  Boston ;  latitude  41"*  89'  north,  longitude 
70""  66'  west.  The  population  in  1870  was  21,- 
820;  in  1880,  26,846  ;  in  1886,  88,898.  The 
whale-fishery,  for  which  New  Bedford  has  been 
noted,  has  steadily  declined  in  recent  years. 
The  total  value  of  the  importations  of  oil  and 
bone  was  greatest  in  1868,  amounting  to  $10,- 
768,107.88.  The  amount  of  capital,  vessels  and 
tonange  employed  in  the  industry,  reached 
its  highest  point  in  1867.  The  number  of 
whalers  at  that  date  was  829 ;  in  1876  it  was 
116;  and  in  1886,  78.  But,  while  this  indus- 
try has  declined,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
petroleum,  the  growing  scarcity  of  whales,  and 
other  causes,  large  manufacturing  interests 
have  grown  up  in  the  city.  The  Wamsutta 
Cotton-Mills  were  established  in  1848,  with  a 
capital  of  $160,000  and  16,000  spindles.  In 
1876  they  had  86,000  spindles;  in  1886,  202,- 
000.  The  Potomska  Mills,  for  print-cloths, 
had  2226OO  spindles  in  1876,  and  106,000  in 
1886.  The  Grinnell  and  Acushnet  Mills  have 
62,600  spindles  each.  Other  important  mann- 
factures  are  those  of  soap  Imd  candles,  boots 
and  shoes,  iron  and  copper,  leather,  glass,  cord* 
age,  and  paints.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles 
in  1880  was  $900,000,  and  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $1,288,981.  There  are  two  manufactur- 
ing photographic  establishments,  a  glass  dec- 
orating establishment,  two  electric-light  com- 
panies, three  carriage  -  factories,  and  Prussian- 
blue  works.  The  total  value  of  manufact- 
ured products  in  1878  was  about  $8,000,000 ; 
in  1880  it  was  $9,886,966. 

New  HavMi)  a  town,  city,  and  port  of  entry, 
capita]  of  New  Haven  Oounty,  and  the  largest 
city  of  Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  New  Haven 
bay  or  harbor,  4  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
86  miles  by  rail  south-southwest  of  Hartford, 
and  74  miles  east-northeast  of  New  York ;  lati- 
tude 41  "*  18'  north,  longitude  72''  67'  west.  The 
population  in  1870  was  60,840 ;  in  1880,  62,- 
882;  in  1886,  76,600.  The  harbor  has  been 
improved  at  its  entrance  by  a  Jetty  built  on  the 
west  shore,  and  by  a  bredEwater  surmounted 
by  a  lighthouse  two  miles  south  of  the  old 
lighthouse.  The  city  owns  860  acres  on  the 
summit  of  East  Rock,  used  as  a  public  park ; 
$100,000  has  already  been  spent  upon  it,  about 
one  half  of  which  was  the  gift  of  private  in- 
dividuals. A  soldiers'  monument,  126  feet 
in  height,  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
rock.  Five  railroads  enter  the  city.  In  1880 
the  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  in 
the  foreign  trade  were  96  and  87 ;  of  Uiose 
in  the  coastwise  trade  and  fisheries,  962  and 
783 ;  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  district  227 ; 
the  number  built  during  the  year,  86.  Prom- 
inent among  the  manufactures  are  those  of 
carriages,  corsets,  hardware  and  tools,  iron 
products,  India  -  rubber  goods,  and  fire-arms. 
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The  Marlin,  Whitney,  and  Winchester  Arms  Eighty-fifth  Street ;  and  another  is  nearly 
Companies  have  their  estahlishments  tiiere,  completed  on  One  Handred  and  Twenty-fifth 
tiie  last  named  having  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Street,  from  river  to  river.  The  cars  run  every 
FoUowing  is  a  table  of  the  capital  and  prod-  few  minntes  doring  the  day,  and  roost  of  them 
nets  of  some  branches  of  manufactore  in  1880 :    through  the  night.    Railroad  connections  have 

been  improved ;   seven  roads  enter  the  city, 


Bbnrhtoilnf  and  mcat-iwelESiig. 

OoneU 

Hardwara 

Tools 

CkniifM  and  iragonf 

Carriave  and  waroo  matorlala. . 
MM^adoCUog 


$822,000 
600,600 
978,500 
283,000 
910,400 
899,199 
488,966 


I^1!rtl      ^^  ^^-®  niajority  have  their  depots  in  Brook- 


lyn, Jersey  City,  or  Hoboken.     The  West 

Ht0o,7so    Shore  Railway,  now  controlled  by  the  Cen- 

i*9M^So    ^^1  passes  np  the  west  shore  of  the  Hadson 

'24^,085    and  through  the  principal  cities  from  Albany 

^*86o'6T5    ^  Buffalo.     Connection  will  soon  be  made 

1,122^080    Arom  New  York  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

There  are  nineteen  ferries  across   the  East 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  river,  two  to  Staten  Island,  one  to  Bay  Ridge, 

mannfaoturing  was  $9,708,787,  the  number  of  Long  Island,  and  nine  across  the  Hudson  river, 

hands  employed  15,156,  and  the  total  value  of  Regular  lines  of  steamships  run  to  nearly  all 

prodnots  $24,040,225.  European  ports.    There  are  numerous  lines  of 

Hew  Terky  a  city  of  the  State  of  New  York,  coast  and  river  steamboats  running  to  points 
coextensive  with  the  county  of  the  same  on  the  sea-coast  and  the  rivers.  Steam  for 
name,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  United  heat  and  power  is  supplied  through  pipes 
States,  and  the  most  populous  city  in  the  underground  to  many  buildings.  It  is  in- 
Western  hemisphere,  situated  at  the  month  of  tendea  to  place  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
the  Hudson  river,  18  miles  from  the  Atlantic  wires  nnder-ground.  For  some  years  past 
Ocean ;  latitude  of  the  City  Hall  40^  42'  48''  operations  have  been  carried  on  for  the  re- 
north,  longitude  74^  0'  8"  west.  The  popu-  moval  of  the  obstructions  in  the  East  river  at 
lation  in  1870  was  942,292,  of  whom  419,094  Hell  Gate^  and  much  has  been  accomplished 
wereof  foreign  biilJi;  in  1875  it  was  1,046,087;  for  the  improvement  of  navigation,  though 
in  1880,  1,206,299.  No  census  was  taken  in  the  work  is  not  yet  completed.  The  Bartholdi 
1885.  But  from  a  comparison  of  the  names  Statue  of  Liberty,  presented  to  the  Republic 
in  the  city  directories  since  1880  it  was  calcu-  by  the  Republic  of  France  several  years  ago, 
lated  that  the  population  is  increasiog  at  the  has  been  placed  on  its  pedestal  at  Fort  Wood, 
rate  of  about  87,000  a  year.  Of  the  popular  Bedlow's  Island,  in  the  harbor,  and  was  dedi- 
tion  in  1880,  727,629  were  native-bom  and  cated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  1886. 
478,670  of  foreign  birth.  The  number  of  Riverside  Park,  extending  from  Seventy-sec- 
dwellings  in  1870  was  64,044;  in  1880  it  was  ond  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
78,684,  giving  an  average  in  1870  of  14*72,  and  bordering  on  the  Hudson,  has  been  im- 
and  in  1880  of  16*87  persons  to  each  dwelling,  proved,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Gen.  U.  S. 
The  number  of  families  in  1880  was  243,157.  Grant.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  out  large  parks 
with  an  average  of  4*96  persons  to  each  on  tlie  mainland  north  of  Harlem  river,  and 
family.  The  average  transient  population  in  the  Legislature  has  authorized  the  purchase  of 
1870  was  estimated  at  80,000;  in  1880,  at  from  the  necessary  land.  Prominent  among  new 
60,000  to  100,000.  The  facilities  for  transit  buildings  are  the  Barge  Office,  a  handsome 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  city  have  granite  building  at  the  Battery,  and  the  Pro- 
been  greatly  improved  within  ten  years.  The  duce  Exchange  on  Whitehall  Street.  The  total 
great  suspension-bridge  across  the  East  river  amount  of  budinese  done  at  the  post-office  in 
to  Brooklyn  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1888,  1885  was  $70,684,868.01.  Much  of  the  vacant 
and  cable-roads  across  it  are  in  operation!  space  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  and  beyond 
Thero  aro  four  lines  of  elevated  railroads,  the  Harlem  river  is  used  for  market  gardens. 
known  as  the  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  The  census  of  1880  reported  2,229  persons 
Avenue  lines;  the  Third  Avenue  line  has  a  engaged  in  agncidtural  pursuits  within  the 
branch  from  Chatham  Square  to  the  City  city  limits.  The  police  force  has  been  in- 
Hall,  and  one  running  through  Forty-second  creased  in  ten  years  from  about  2,500  to  8,000 
Street  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  The  men,  the  number  of  steam  fire-engines  from 
Sixth  Avenue  line  crosses  Fifty-third  Street,  about  45  to  54.  In  about  the  same  time  the 
to  Ninth  Avenue.  The  Second  Avenue  line  number  of  hospitals  has  increased  from  26  to 
has  bridged  the  Harlem  river,  and  extended  86;  of  dispensaries,  from  80  to  47;  and  the 
its  tracks  over  the  mainland.  At  the  termina-  number  of  orphan  asylums  and  homes  to  108. 
tion  of  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  lines.  There  are  20  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  24 
which,  above  Central  Park,  ran  over  Eighth  medical  institutions,  colleges,  and  societies  for 
Avenue,  is  the  depot  of  the  New  York  City  instruction.  The  total  number  of  libraries  is  88. 
and  Northern  Railroad.  All  the  elevated  The  number  of  churches  has  incroased  ftom  850 
roads  are  leased  by  one  corporation,  known  as  to  424,  and  of  periodicals  from  400  to  681,  of 
the  Manhattan  Railway  Company.  There  is  which  80  are  daily.  Some  handsome  armories 
a  cable-road  on  Tenth  Avenue  from  One  Hun-  for  the  State  militia  have  recently  been  built. 
dred  and  Twenty-fifth  to  One  Hundred  and  A  new  aqueduct  is  in  process  of  construction. 
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The  following  table  fihows  the  ralaatiiHi  of 
property,  the  debt,  etc,  in  1876  and  1886 : 


ABTICUBS. 


1875. 


1888. 


imiB. 

1878. 

1888. 

A8MM«d  Tftloe  of  rMl  Mtoto. 

AsMBMd  taIim  of  penoDftl 

tkroowtr 

$892,428,166 
218,626,178 

$1,208,941,065 
217,027,221 

y*  v|rvB  n^ttttoia. .»»*■*•■• 

Total  yahutlon 

$1,1]1,06<,848 

$1,420,968,286 

1888. 

Vandod  debt,  or  long  bonds. . 

$119,681^8  28|12S^470i,289  99 
28,179,102  79     86,118,618  72 

Total  net  ftmdod  debt. . . 

Aonded  debt  of  tetrttory  aa- 

nezed    trom  Weetcbeeter 

CoQiitT.  about 

$91,462,210  49 
1,260,000  00 

12,871,400  00 
6,104,944  61 

$88,^61,426  27 

Temportry  debt  or  aMOM- 
ment    booda,   paymble    In 
wbole  or  in  part  frtxn  aa- 
aeaamenta  Ibr  atreet  open- 
tnga  and  Unprovenaeota. . . . 

Bevenae  bond's  Issued  in  so- 
ticipatlon  of  tasea 

8,670,026  00 

Total  debt 

$121,178,466  00  tM-flftUlsl  97 

"^        1         "T 

Dutiable  mercbaadlse. 

Free  merehaadiae 

boeeie  and  bullkNH 


$286;i98,600  $264,142,862 
91,791,868  119,897,6$4 
18,488,667,      17,701,094 


Total 

EzpoBTs: 
Merobaodlse,  domeatie. , 
Mercbandiae,  foreign. . . , 
Specie  and  bullion , 


Total. 


$840,628,919  $401,841,660 


947,631,784 

8,780,444 

$7,666,650 


82U48,68$ 

9.609,1» 

M,6«1J66 


$824,018,818  $886,469,960 


The  following  tables 
of  shipping  for  the  yean 
and  Jane  80,  1885  : 


show  the  moTements 
ending  Jnne  80, 1875, 


rOBBON  TRADB. 

1875. 

1888. 

Kumber  of  entraiM^s rr.... 

6,941 
4,421,074 

A,221 
4,811,488 

6lB24 

Tonnace  of  entrancea 

6^660.788 

Kumber  of  eiearanosa 

6,804 

Tonnage  of  clearances.. . .....  x ...... . 

6,440,724 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
resources  of  the  banks  in  1875  and  1885 : 


National  banks 

Aggregate  resources 

C^iital  stock 

Circulation 

IndiTidoal  deposita . 

Btate  banks 

Aggregate 
Ospital... 
Deposita., 


1870. 


48 

$889,706,084 

$68,600,000 

$18,809,817 

$178,494,899 

26 

$72,118,148 

$16,686,200 

$42,897,906 


1888. 


46 

$801,707,868 

$86,498,867 

$9,985,242 

$27^967,896 

27 

$140,680,887 

$18,667,700 

$118,948,916 


11  ■■SSI  B  BBU»OXV«— 

mscRZPTioir. 

lBlS7t. 

TelkspOTiflf 
telSSS. 

Ntunber  of  ssillng-Tessels 

Tonnage  of  aaillng- vessels 

Number  of  steamers. ...» 

Tonnage  of  steamers, 

2,792 
606,856 

796 

840,191 

2.218 

S16l668 

687 

128,880 

6JB88 

1,287,040 

678,906-12 

1,028 

864^69-68 

Number  of  csnal-boats 

200 
2L178-64 

Number  <tf  baiges 

^466 

Tonnage  of  baiges 

Total  number «... 

98,407-06 
4.188 

Total  tonnsgo  ,..,.t,^ 

992,66a-29 

Following  shows  the  increase  in  mannfact- 
nres  between  the  years  1870  and  1880 : 


imcs. 


Number  of  establishments., 

Number  of  bands 

Amount  of  capital  invested . 

Amount  of  wsgea  paid 

Value  of  matenala  used ... . 


1870b 


7,624 

129,577 

$129,960,262 

$68,824,040 

$178,606,988 


1880. 


11,{ 

227,852 

$181,206,456 

$87,080,021 

I2S8,441,691 


Value  of  producta 6882,961,620,  $472,926,487 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments, capital,  and  value  of  products  of 
the  most  important  manafactnres  in  1880 : 


BusnnEBS. 


If  on*s  clothing 

Blaugfatering  and  meat-padi- 

ing 

Printing  and  publishing 

If  alt  Hquors. 

Women's  dothing 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  dgarsttes 
Tobsoco,  chewing,  smoking, 

and  snuff 

Beflnedlard 

Foundry  and   machine-shop 

produeu 

Sugar  and  molasses,  refined. . 


No.oTm' 


786 

68 
412 

79 
280 
761 

17 
11 

287 
6 


YalMof 


$22,806,888 

1,801,000 
14,774,929 
18,491,000 

4,805,665 


$60,798,897 

29,297,627 
21,606,854 
19,187,882 
18,880,668 


6,858,448   18,847,106 

1,016,640     4,820.972 
786|866  14,768,718 

10,686,608  14,716,886 
2,780.000,  11,880,888 


The  relative  value  of  imports  and  exports 
for  1876  and  1886  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables: 


The  whole  number  of  aliens  landing  at  this 
port  from  1847  to  1874,  inclusive,  was  6,488,- 
644,  an  average  of  194,284  a  year.  The  wbole 
number  from  1876  to  1886,  inclusive,  was 
2,696,921,  an  average  of  246,176  a  year.  Of 
those  that  landed  in  1886,  88,009  came  from 
England,  86,697  from  Ireland,  98,111  from  the 
German  £mi>ire,  16,088  from  Italy,  16,707  from 
Sweden,  ana  16,678  from  Buseia. 

NerfeiLa city  and  port  of  entry  of  Norfolk 
Oounty,  Va.,  on  the  north  bank  of  Elizabeth 
river,  opposite  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  which 
is  oonneoted  with  it  by  ferry,  and  virtually 
forms  a  part  of  it.  It  is  8  miles  above  Hamp- 
ton Roaas,  82  miles  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
17  miles  by  land  from  the  Atlantic,  and  88 
miles  southeast  by  east  of  Richmond;  lati- 
tude ZQ""  61'  north,  longitude  76"*  19'  west. 
The  population  in  1876  was  19,229 ;  it  is  now 
22,000.  That  of  Portsmouth  is  14,000.  The 
port  is  the  terminus  of  seven  railroads^  and 
regular  lines  of  steamers  connect  it  witn  the 
large  seaports  of  the  country.  Communica- 
tion with  inland  towns  is  furnished  by  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  and  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canals.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
a  Cotton  Exchange  are  common  to  the  two 
cities.  I^rge  quantities  of  oysters  and  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  shipped  to  Northern 
ports.  In  this  trade  the  city  ranks  first  in  the 
country,  and  in  cotton  third.  The  value  of 
exports  from  the  customs  distrioti  which  in- 
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ohdei  Portsmonihy  for  1874-75  was  (5,948,-  Onngtj  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the 

986;  for  1884-'85  it  waa  $10,841,408.    The  capitals  of  Oswego  Comity,  N.  Y^  on  the  sonth- 

Bhipmeots  of  cotton  daring  the  latter  year  east  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  month  of 

amounted  to  552,806  bales.    This  port  is  also  the  Oswego  river,  805  mUes  ty  rail  northwest 

the  largest  pea-nnt  market  in  America;  nearly  of  Kew  York,  and  170  miles  west  of  Albany; 

1,600,000  boshels  are  handled  in  a  year.  latitude  48^  28^  north,  longitude  76^  80^  west 

Hsrthaaptsn,  a  city,  and  the  shire  town  of  The  popnlatimi  in  1870  was  30,910;  in  1880  it 
Hamphire  County,  Mass.,  on  the  west  bank  of  was  21^116;  and  in  1885,  about  26,000.  The 
Connecticut  rirer,  80  miles  west  of  Boston,  city  has  oomnnmication  by  four  railroads, 
and  17  miles  by  rail  north  of  Springfleki ;  lati-  Large  quantities  of  coal  are  brought  from  the 
tnde  42^  19'  north,  longitude  72^  88'  west,  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  shipped  to 
The  population  in  1875  was  11,108;  in  1886,  Canada  and  the  West  For  many  yean  the 
13,680.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1882.  business  of  the  city  was  mainly  confined  to 
Smith  College,  an  institution  for  the  higher  shipping,  forwarding,  and  the  manufacture  ojf 
education  of  women,  is  located  here.  The  flour.  Bince  1866  these  industries  have  de- 
John  Clarke  Library  contains  20,000  volumes,  clined,  owing  to  the  increase  of  railroad  facili- 
aad  will  soon  be  greatly  increased  by  the  be-  ties  and  the  manufacture  of  fionr  in  the  West, 
quest  of  Judge  Forbes.  Three  railroads  pass  Other  manufactures,  meantime,  have  largely 
through,  and  the  city  has  a  street-railway  and  increased.  The  Oswego  Starch-Factory,  with 
«slectric  lights.  A  stream  passing  through  af-  a  capacity  of  85  tons  a  day,  is  the  largest  in  the 
furds  good  water-power,  which  is  utilized  for  world.  There  are  four  flonring-mills,  iron- 
manufaoturing  purposee,  chiefiy  of  silk  and  works  where  portable  steam-engines,  agrkult* 
cotton  goods.  nral  implements,  steam  shovels  and  dredges, 

Oaaha,  the  largest^  city  of  Nebraska,  a  port  stationary  and  marine  engines  and  boilers, 
of  entry  and  the  capital  of  Douglas  County,  on  steam-pumps^  land-ezeavators,  water-wheels, 
the  Missonri  river,  opposite  Council  BluffSj  la.,  miU-machinery,  brass  and  iron 'Castings,- and 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  iron  bridge^  other  products  are  made;  Ship  and  boatyards, 
and  490  miles  by  rail  west  by  south  of  Chicago.  malt*houses,  planing^miMs,  and  other  manu- 
The  popnlation  in  1870  was  16,088 ;  in  1876  it  faoturinff  establishments.  The  flour-  and  grist- 
was  aboQt  20,000;  in  1880,  80,518;  in  1886,  mill  products  for  1880  amounted  to  |1,691,759 ; 
about  72,000.  It  was  laid  ont  in  1854,  and  in-  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  productiB  to 
corporated  in  1857.  The  highest  of  the  bluffs,  $552,780 ;  and  the  plsned  lumber  to  $288,982. 
once  occupied  by  the  Capitol  of  the  State,  is  The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
now  crowned  by  the  high-school  building,  one  factures  was  $2,611,288,  and  the  entire  value 
of  the  finest  in  the  West  The  Court-House  is  of  products  was  $5,619,944.  The  total  value 
a  handsome  building  of  sandstone.  A  system  of  imports  was  $5,408,710,  and  of  exports, 
of  water-works  distributes  water  from  the  Mis-  foreign  and  domestic,  $997,872.  In  the  foreign 
souri  river  over  the  whole  city.  The  Waring  trade  there  were  2,264  entrances  with  a  ton- 
system  of  sewerage  has  been  introduced  into  nage  of  -874,216,  and  2,256  clearances  with  a 
the  more  thickly  settled  parts.  The  streets  are  tonnage  of  870,088.  In  the  coast  trade  and 
lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  The  headqnar-  fisheries  the  entrances  were  411,  with  80,080 
ten  of  the  Department  of  the  Platte  are  here,  tonnage,  and  the  clearances  465,  with  72,584 
and  4  miles  northwest  is  Fort  Omaha,  where  a  tonnage.  The  number  of  vessels  registered, 
regiment  of  troops,  is  stationed.  Omaha  is  the  enrolled,  and  licensed  in  the  district  was  180, 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  with  tonnage  of  22,219.  During  the  year  four 
and  is  also  a  terminus  of  five  other  railways,  vessels,  with  724  tonnage,  were  built.  . 
A  new  bridge  over  the  Missouri  river  is  in  pro-  Feeria.  a  city,  capital  of  Peoria  County,  IlL, 
cess  of  construction,  and  when  it  is  completed  on  the  Illinois  river,  at  the  foot  of  an  expan- 
several  other  railroads  will  enter  the  city  and  sion  called  Peoria  Lake,  160  miles  by  rail  south- 
find  station- room  in  a  union  depot  now  build-  west  of  Chicago.  The  population  in  1875  was 
ing.  The  Union  Pacific  shops  cover  a  large  22,849;  in  1886, 40,000.  It  has  unusual  trans- 
area,  and  ^ve  employment  to  more  ^an  1,800  portadon  facilities — ^twelve  railroads,  besides 
men.  The  largest  smelter  in  the  count^  is  the  river  and  a  canal.  Street  improvements 
here,  and  employs  450  men.  The  Willow  are  rapidly  carried  on  and  many  fine  build- 
Springs  Distillery  is  the  fourth  in  slse  of  its  ings  have  been  recently  erected,  notably  a 
kmd  in  the  United  States,  employing  125  men.  court-house,  completed  in  1879  at  a  cost  of 
Amoogp  other  manufacturing  establishments  $800,000 ;  a  Board  of  Trade  building,  finished 
sre  nail-works,  linseed-oil  works,  lead-works,  in  1877 ;  a  new  hotel,  in  1885,  at  a  cost  of 
fonndriea,  packing^houses,  and  breweries.  Ad-  $245,000;  a  union  depot,  and  a  workhouse, 
joining  the  city  proper  is  South  Omaha,  where  Others  in  process  of  erection  are  a  post-office 
ATS  large  stock-yards  and  the  packing-houses  and  United  States  court-house,  to  cost  abont 
ofa  number  ofEastem  and  European  firms.  A  $250,000;  a  high-school  building,  $75,000;  a 
large  wholesale  trade  is  done  here  in  dry-goods,  cathedral,  $225,000;  and  a  Congregational 
hoots  and  shoes,  groceries,  and  drugs,  Omsha  church,  $100,000.  Among  the  leading  menu- 
being  the  chief  market  for  the  Territories  west  factures  are  distilled  spirits — the  total  capaci- 
of  Nebraaka.  ty  of  the  18  distilleries  being  44,510  bushels 
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of  grain  in  each  twenty-fonr  Honrs,  and  the 
internal  revenae  upon  the  product  amounting 
to  about  $1,250,000  each  month — ^glucoee,  com- 
Btaroh,  pottery,  watchea,  agricuTtural  imple- 
ments, foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
wagons  and  carriages,  and  planed  lumber. 
Peoria  is  also  a  large  market  for  grain,  espe- 
dalij  com  and  oats.  There  are  six  elevator 
warehouses  for  the  storage  of  grain,  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  2,400,000  bushels,  and 
a  total  transfer  capacity  of  600  cars.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  receipts  and  shipments 
of  some  of  the  leading  articles  for  the  years 
1884  and  1885  : 


port    The  growth  of  its  foreign  commerce  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


1S70 
1875 
1880 
1885 


$14,600,797 
24,286^7 
86,961,299 
88,866,249 


$16,964,610 
28;61L6&4 
49,649,698 
87,881,789 


The  increase  in  manufactures  from  1870  to 
1880  is  shown  by  the  foUowing  table: 


>  »»HII#1>  «« 

BBGXim. 

SHZPHXHTa. 

ARTICUCS. 

1894. 

1885. 

1884. 

1885. 

Osta,  biubeto.. . 
Corn,  boihelg. . 
High  wlnM  and 
Uaaoni,  1>blft . 
Bteroh,  Ibt 

12,947,870 
9,601,280 

4,191 

• 

15,864,780 
11,602,865 

8,868 

18,906,860 
5,402,800 

211,780 
1,606,000 
1,996,600 

608,670 

99^200 

15,408,720 
7,087,600 

908,688 
8,110,600 
1,958,600 

965,960 

1,166,400 

Balk  meftta,  lbs 

Brooin-eoni,lte 

Hides  and  peHa, 

Iba 

1,028,600 
1,089,700 

968,000 

2,800,700 
1,600,400 

476,100 

ITUfS. 

1870. 

1880. 

1882. 

Vnmber  of   esUb- 

Uahmciits 

8,184)             8,667 

12,068 

187.496           186,527 

942,488 

AmonDt  of  capital. . 

$174,016,674  1187.148,657 
$180,825,718  $199,156,477 

Yaloe  of  materlala. . 

Amount  of  wagea. . . 

$68,780,180     $64,265,966 

$822,004,617  $824,842>86 

y  ahia  of  prodncta. . . 

$481,226^800 

The  followinff  giveB  the  figures  for  1880  of 
some  of  the  leading  manufactures : 


INDUSTRT. 


Fhlladsiplila,  the  chief  city  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  second  of  the  United  States  in  popu- 
lation, coextensive  with  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Delaware  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  96  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  (3cean,  125  miles  in  a  direct  line 
northeast  of  Washington,  and  85  miles  south- 
west of  New  York;  latitude  89°  57'  north, 
longitude  75°  9'  west.  The  population  in  1870 
was  674,022;  and  in  1880,  847,170.  The  num- 
ber of  families,  at  the  last-named  date,  was 
165,044,  with  an  average  of  5*18  persons  to 
a  family;  the  number  of  dwellings,  146,412, 
averaging  6'79  persons  in  each.  The  assessed 
value  of  property  in  1886  was  $611,809,615, 
the  true  value  at  least  twice  that  sum.  In 
1874  the  true  value  was  estimated  at  $1,025,- 
785,881.  The  tax  on  real  estate  in  1886  was 
$10,879,121.16 ;  in  1875  it  was  $10,518,462.86. 
The  funded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1875,  was  $55,272,- 
182.40;  Jan.  1,  1886,  it  was  $62,305,245.22. 
The  floating  debt  in  1875  was  $4,018,981.25 ; 
in  1886  it  was  $521,658.55.  The  number  of 
national  banks  has  increased  in  about  ten 
years  from  80,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$17,185,000,  to  85,  with  capital  of  about  $18,- 
000,000,  while  the  number  of  State  banks  has 
fallen  from  12,  with  capital  of  about  $1,000,- 
000,  to  6,  with  about  $720,000.  The  5  safe 
deposit  and  trust  companies  have  increased  to 
8,  and  the  number  of  savings-banks  has  fallen 
from  6  to  8.  The  number  of  public  schools  has 
increased  from  424  to  472,  and  the  average 
attendance  at  them  from  79,565  to  99,446. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary has  grown  from  126,000  to  142,000;  in 
the  Philadelphia,  from  100,600  to  125,000 ;  in 
that  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  from 
80,000  to  85,000.  In  1880,  Philadelphia  had 
communication  by  8  railroads,  and  the  size  of 
the  Delaware  gives  it  the  advantages  of  a  sea- 


Sugar  aod  molaaaca,  refined 

Woolen  goods 

Mixed  teztUea 

Worsted  goods 

GottfMi  grods 

Dyeing  and  flntahlng  textiles 

Caipets 

Clotning,  men^s 

Clotfalng,  women> 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 

nets. 

Drugs  and  chemicala. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing'. . . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Leather,  dressed  skins 

Llquorb,  malt. 


G^ltaL 


$a,07S,000 
11.702,000 
8,891,651 
4,450,889 
8,882,660 
8,869,846 
7,194,488 
8,726,278 
798,960 

12,281,068 
10,186,164 
2,970.190 
8,402,690 
1,966,026 
^728,911 
2,664,747 
7,268,860 


$24,294,929 
21,849,810 
14,996,779 

8,827,282 
14,268,096 

4,81^406 
14,268,610 
18,606.748 

2,466.410 

18,456,288 
11,804,798 
9,084,486 
8,178,416 
7,869,114 
6,884.964 
6,741,796 
5,697,811 


The  deposits  of  gold  of  domestic  production 
made  at  the  United  States  Mint  from  its  earli- 
est period  to  the  dose  of  1880  amounted  to 
$878,097,015.62,  and  of  native  silver  to  $121,- 
924,919.14. 

nctstaif  ,  the  second  city  of  Pennsylvania  in 
population  and  importance,  county-seat  of  Al- 
legheny County,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Al- 
legheny and  Monongahela  rivers,  which  here 
form  the  Ohio,  opposite  Allegheny  City,  466 
miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  256  miles  west  by 
north  of  Philadelphia;  latitude  40"*  27' north, 
longitude  79''  59'  west  The  population  in  1870 
was  86,076;  in  1875,  after  annexations,  it  was 
estimated  at  140,000  ;  in  1880  it  was  156,889 : 
in  1886  it  was  estimated  at  186,700,  and  that  of 
Allegheny  City  89,500.  Three  new  railroads 
entering  the  city  have  been  built  during  the 

East  ten  years,  and  several  small  branch  roads 
ave  been  chartered  and  surveyed.  The  intro- 
duction of  natural  gas,  and  its  almost  universal 
use  in  the  manufactories,  have  made  a  very  im- 

Eortant  change.  It  is  estimated  that  its  use 
as  displaced  190,000  bushels  of  coal  a  day,  or 
in  250  working-days  over  48,000,000  bushels. 
There  are  now  six  chartered  gas  companies 
doing  business  in  the  city,  one  of  which  has 
more  than  850  miles  of  pipe.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  gas  has  increased  the  productive  ca- 
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pacity  of  the  miDs  over  20  per  cent  Pitts- 
burg is  the  great  center  of  the  iron  indastry. 
The  Tslae  of  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
alone  in  1880  amounted  to  $85,490,684.  During 
the  first  half  of  1886, 2,687,687  tons  of  pig-iron 
were  produced,  and  the  following  figures  are 
given  in  regard  to  the  leading  industries : 


crDOSTaT. 

CbplliL 

Hmia. 

yatMof 

Coal  tnd  ook« 

%t  III  ll 
§1  III  If 

86.000  !  asflLOofLooo 

BoUlBff-millt 

KiicbMt   and   mffl-inft- 
fmnnj » ^     ^ 

86,000 

8,760 

1,200 

10,000 

8,460 
8,000 

86,000,000 
6,000,000 

Bottara,  atei 

8,000,000 
88,000,000 

8,000,000 

BtMl-irariu 

£aiJroad    aappliaa  and 

wd«a...;!Trr. 

BlaM%roMaa 

10.000,000 

Tfltal...........  .. 

•81,860,000 

89,400 

8108,000,000 

railroads  enter  the  city.  The  total  value  of 
imports  in  1880  was  $1,891,086,  and  of  exports 
$8,967,250.  ^  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  fisheries  in  the  same  year  was  1,651,  the 
capital  invested  was  $755,961,  and  41,060,900 
pounds  of  fresh  fish  were  taken ;  82,000  barrels 
of  mackerel  were  packed  in  1885.    The  canned 

I>rovision  trade  is  of  growing  importance.  The 
umber-trade  is  large;  85,000,000  feet  of  long 
spruce  lumber  alone  was  shipped  from  the  port 
in  1885.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  manufactures  in  1880  was  $4,248,225,  and 
the  entire  value  of  products  $9,882,981.  Fol- 
lowing are  statistics  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them : 


XNOD8TBT. 


These  figures,  however,  are  far  beyond  those 
of  the  census  of  1880,  which  gives  the  capital 
employed  in  all  manufacturing  industries  as 
$52,645,010,  the  number  of  hands  employed  as 
86,930,  and  the  total  value  of  products,  $75,- 
915,038. 

About  one  quarter  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  consumed  in  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny.  The  annual  product  of  the  roUing- 
mills  is  about  1,305,212  tons,  two  thirds  of 
which  is  steel.  The  number  of  rolling-mills 
has  increased  in  about  ten  years  from  16  to  46, 
and  the  8  steel-works  to  20.  The  glass-manu- 
facturing establishments,  which  numbered  45, 
now  number  84,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
product  is  more  than  $10,000,000.  The  leading 
firms  are  competing  with  the  best  manufact- 
urers of  Limoges,  Carlsbad,  Bohemian,  and 
other  celebrated  glasswares.  Over  $4,000,000 
of  capital  is  inveated  in  insurance  business,  and 
the  risks  average  annually  over  $150,000,000. 
A  new  court-house  and  jiul,  of  Massachusetts 
granite,  is  in  process  of  construction,  to  cost 
nearly  $3,000,000.  A  Government  building, 
to  be  used  as  a  post-ofilce,  begun  seven  years 
ago,  is  now  little  above  the  foundation. 

fmHuti^  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
Cumberland  County,  Maine,  the  largest  city 
in  the  State,  on  a  peninsula  projecting  into 
Casco  Bay,  63  miles  by  rail  sou tn-south  west  of 
Augusta,  and  108  miles  north- northeast  of 
Boston;  latitude  48''  89' north,  longitude  70"* 
15'  west  The  population  in  1870  was  81,413 : 
in  1880  it  was  33,810 ;  in  1886  it  was  estimated 
at  86,000.  The  suburbs,  or  adjoining  towns  of 
Deering,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Falmouth  have 
about  14,000  inhabitants,  who  contribute  to 
the  business  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  valua- 
tion of  property  in  1880  was  $80,184.928 ;  and 
in  1886,  $38,433,000.  There  are  in  the  city  six 
national  banks,  a  trust  company,  several  pri- 
vate banking  firms,  and  two  savings-banks, 
whose  deposits  aggregate  $10,000,000.  The 
Public  Library  has  about  80,0()0  volumes,  and 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  has  a  library  and 
cabinet  here.  There  are  21  public  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  4,327.     Six 


Frolta  afid  Togetabka,  oannad 
pruaerred 

Blaivhtarlmr  and  ni«at-p*^taig 

Boota  and  ahoaa 

Foundry  and  maehtae-ahop  prodocta 

Clothing,  men^a. 

Lnmber,  planed 

8htp-bulldln|r 

Printing  and  pabUahlng 


CmgHttL 

ValM«f 

•^JJ'^ 

$1,000,808 

]ao.(X)o 

6«T,000 

188.0O0 

829,008 

027,000 

8O0I4O8 

148,800 

848,580 

85,000 

991,068 

118,400 

948,818 

165,900 

897,188 

PMgtteepsle^  a  city,  capital  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y..  on  the  east  bank  of  Hudson 
river,  75  miles  oy  rail  north  of  New  York,  and 
70  miles  below  Albany ;  latitude  41''  40'  north, 
longitude  78*'  56'  west.  The  population  in  1870 
was  20,080 ;  in  1880,  20,207.  The  total  valua- 
tion of  property  in  the  latter  year  was  $11,799,- 
293.  The  city  is  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, and  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Pougli- 
keepsie,  Hartford,  and  Boston.  Piers  have  been 
built  for  a  new  bridge  across  the  Hudson.  Fol- 
lowing are  statistics  for  1880  of  some  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  industries : 


DTDCSTRT. 


Iron  and  atael . . . 
Boota  and  ahoea. 

Oxmerage 

Oouaing,  men^a  , 
Llqiiora,inalt.... 


ValMoT 


$148,648 
902,688 
900,000 
176.600 
186,801 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  was  $3,728,700 ;  the  entire  value 
of  products,  $4,892,900. 

leaflag,  a  city,  capital  of  Berks  County,  Pa., 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  and 
on  the  Schuylkill  and  Union  Canals ;  54  miles 
by  rail  east  by  north  of  Harrisburg,  and  58 
miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia;  latitude  40^ 
20'  north,  longitude  75^  55'  west.  The  popu- 
lation was  83,930  in  1870,  and  48,278  in  1880. 
It  is  now  (1886)  estimated  at  55,000.  The  to- 
tal valuation  of  property  in  1880  was  $19,843,- 
858.  The  city  has  unusual  railway  advantages, 
being  the  center  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing, and  the  terminus  of  the  East  Pennsylva- 
nia, Lebanon  Valley,  Reading  and  Columbia, 
and  Wilmington  and  Northern  roads.  Follow- 
ing shows  the  statistics  of  the  principal  manu- 
£Mtures  in  1880 : 
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DfBDRltT. 


Iron  and  ttoel........ 

Woolhftto. 

Fonndiy  and  maclikia-thop  pit>diicti. . 

Hardware 

Liqiion,  malL 


$8,816,000 
511,000 
668,80ft 

4S2,8<S 
fiT^OOO 


TalMirf 


64.074,447 

1,143,384 

867,800 

579,788 

888,200 


The  whole  amoant  of  capital  Snyeated  in 
manu&ctares  was  $7,408,256 ;  the  entire  value 
of  products,  $18,251,095. 

Bki— nd,  a  citj,  Dort  of  entry,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Virginia  and  of  Henrico  County,  tne 
largest  city  in  the  State,  on  the  north  hank  of 
James  river,  at  the  head  of  tide-water  and  at 
the  lower  falls,  ahont  100  miles  from  the  month 
of  the  river,  and  97  miles  sonth-sonthwest  of 
Washington;  latitude  87^  82'  north,  longitude 
77'  27'  west.  The  population  in  1870  was  61,088, 
of  whom  28,110  were  colored;  in  1880  it  was 
68,882 ;  in  1888  it  was  estimated  at  70,945,  the 
adjoining  suhurhs  at  4,688,  and  the  city  of 
Manchester,  on  the  opposite  ride  of  the  river, 
7,000,  all  together  82,628.  Improvements  are 
in  progress  in  the  river  which  are  expected  to 
render  the  docks  accessihle  to  vessels  drawing 
22  feet.  Six  lines  of  railroad  intersect  here, 
and  regular  lines  of  steamers  run  to  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  tohaoco  and  flour. 
Ahout  16,520  hands  are  employed  in  manu- 
factoriesi  the  roost  important  of  which  are  iron- 
works, foundries  and  machine-shops,  flouring- 
miDs,  and  tohacco-factories.  Among  the  arti- 
cles most  largely  manufactured  are  smoking 
and  chewing  tohacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
agricultural  implements,  stoves,  tobacco  fixt- 
ures, nails  and  spikes,  bar -iron,  fertilizers, 
cedar-ware,  boots  and  shoes,  boxes,  paper,  cot- 
ton goods,  and  earthenware.  Ten  years  ago 
the  number  of  hands  employed  was  about 
16,000. 

Bachcstsr,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Genesee  river, 
7  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  229  miles  by  rail 
west-northwest  of  Albany;  latitude  43**  8' 
north,  longitude  77*  40'  west.  The  population 
in  1870  was  62,886 ;  in  1880,  89,866 ;  in  1886 
it  was  estimated  at  122,000.  From  1875  to 
1886  the  number  of  public  schools  increased 
from  20  with  11,275  punils,  to  82  with  14,156 
pupils.  About  80  perioaicals  are  published,  of 
which  6  are  daily,  4  English,  and  2  German. 
An  Academy  of  Science  was  incorporated  in 
1881.  The  Powers  Art-Gallery  has  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the  country,  and  the  uni- 
verrity  one  of  the  best  cabinets  and  Museums 
of  Natural  Science.  The  Warner  Observatory 
was  built  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and 
fumisbed  with  a  telescope  costing  $18,000 
more.  The  Reynolds  Library  was  incorporated 
in  1884  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1886.  The 
Central  Public  Library  has  about  10,000  vol- 
umes, the  Law  Library  10,000,  the  University 
Library  22,000,  and  the  Theological  Seminary 
Library  21,000.  The  Reynolds  Memorial  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  has  just  been  added  to  the  Uni- 


versity bnildincB  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and 
Rockefeller  Hsil  within  a  few  years  to  those 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  a  cost  of  $88,- 
000.  Amonff  other  new  buildings  are  the 
Powers  Hotel,  which  cost  $880,000,  and  the 
Warner  Building,  $500,000.  A  GovcmmeDt 
Building,  to  cost  $500,000,  is  in  process  of  ereo- 
tion.  A  new  street  has  been  opened  near  the 
center  of  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $165,000.  The 
semi-centennial  of  the  city's  incorporation  was 
celebrated  in  1884.  Eight  railroads  enter  the 
city.  In  1882-^88  the  tracks  of  the  New  York 
Central  through  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
were  elevated,  and  a  new  train-house  and  depot 
were  built,  at  an  entire  cost  of  about  $2,000,- 
000,  the  streets,  river,  and  race  being  spanned 
by  iron  bridges,  and  88,812  yards  of  masonry 
built  in  retaining- walls.  The  New  York,  Lake 
Erie,  and  Western  has  a  new  train-house  and 
depot  in  process  of  construction.  Railroads  to 
Lake  Ontario  and  Irondequoit  Bay  have  multi- 
plied cottages  and  hotels  at  these  resorts,  and 
the  travel  often  amounts  to  several  thousand 
passengers  a  day.  There  are  six  banks  of  cir- 
culation and  discount,  with  a  total  capital  and 
surplus  of  over  $2,000,000.  Four  savings- 
banks,  in  their  reports  of  July  1,  1886,  show 
deposits  of  $19,628,962,  snrplas  $2,890,787, 
and  41,071  depositors.  The  savings  of  many 
citizens  go  into  the  loan  and  buUding  asso- 
ciations, of  which  there  are  42.  Rochester 
owes  the  beginning  of  its  prosperity  to  the 
water-power  afforded  by  the  falls  of  the  Gene- 
secw  It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  flour,  being  at  one  time  first  in  the  country 
and  even  in  the  world  in  that  manufacture. 
This  is  still  an  important  industry,  although  it 
has  relatively  declined.  The  nursery  business 
done  here  exceeds  that  of  any  single  State  ex- 
cept New  York.  Some  of  the  leading  seed- 
houses  of  the  country  also  are  located  here.  A 
large  amount  of  men's  clothing,  boots  and  ^oes, 
beer,  tobacco,  proprietary  medicines,  and  per- 
fumery are  manufactured.  In  clothing,  Roch- 
ester does  an  amount  of  business  whidi  gives 
it  rank  as  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union  in  this 
respect.    Following  are  some  statistics  of  1880 : 


MAKUFAOTURCS. 


Clothing,  men^t 

BootomndaboM 

Flonriiiff-  and  giiit-mlil  praduete 

Liquors,  msU 

Foondry  md  marhino  iihop  prodneta . 
TobMoo,  Indndlny  cigtn  m.  dgar- 

•ttM 

OurpenterlBff 

Prlnttof  and  pnbBahiBg 

Fnrnltara 

FumltiiTe,  cJiaira. 

Patent  madldnea 

Carriaffea  and  wagona 

Bread  and  othar  bakexy  prodaeta 

Tin-  eoppar-  and  abaat-troa  wara 

Clotblngv  woman*a 

Leather,  tanned 

Marble  and  atone  w<nk 

Wood,  toned  and  earved 

Looklngoglaaa  and  pietnre  frninea 

Cutlery  and  ed|re-toola 


$l,9Te,«)0 

1,180,840 

M8.600; 

i,oe8,©n 

seSgCoo 

682^ 
1M.0T5 
4743S8 

S19,000 
M0,000 
861,800 
664,000 
18«,800 
212,900 
74,000 
11S.000 
<64,300< 
108,200; 

206,800 


84,842,000 
8,68C266 
9,6B0i,S16 
1,411,892 
1,282,128 

1.887,410 
1,080,000 
860,888 
647J00 
26^000 
607,800 
461,888 
881,068 
888,800 
886,000 
S6^877 
247.888 
846,800 
207.000 
200,700 
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Thewhole  amount  ofoapital  invested  in  man«  1870  the  bnsiness  portion  has  spread  oyer 

nfaotnring  was  $18,161,870,  the  namber  em-  many  blocks  to  the  west,  crowding  ont  the 

nioyed  14,607,  and  the  total  value  of  products  dwellings;  and  all  the  churches  there,  except 

$26,478,266.  the  cathedral,  have  followed  the  movement 

SacraMMtt,  a  city,  capital  of  Oalifornia  and  and  built  new  edifices.  In  1885,  1,991  new 
of  Sacramento  County,  the  fourth  city  in  the  brick  and  504  frame  buildings  were  erected,  at 
State,  88  miles  bv  rail  east-northeast  of  San  a  cost  of  $7,876,519,  nearly  double  the  outlay 
Francisco;  latitude  88^  83'  north,  longitude  for  that  purpose  in  1876.  Important  buildings 
121''  20^  west  The  population,  in  1875, 16,288 ;  recently  erected  are  a  custom-house  and  post- 
in  1886,  22,490.  New  and  important  build-  office,  which  cost  $6,250,000;  the  Exposition 
ings  are  the  State  Printing- House  and  Exposi-  and  Music  Hall  Building,  which  cost  over 
tion  Building,  and  the  E.  B.  Crocker  Art-  $800,000 ;  the  Art  Museum,  built  at  a  cost  of 
Gallery.  New  institutions  are  a  public  high-  about  $200,000 ;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
school,  a  bnsiness  college,  and  an  art  school.  $1,500,000:  and  Armory  Hall.  The  Equitable 
There  are  large  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  Insurance  Company's  building  has  been  built 
furniture,  one  of  the  largest  i>otteries  in  the  five  stories  higher,  making  in  all  eleven  stories, 
State,  and  flouring  and  woolen  mills.  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.    The  Fair-Groundis  have 

fliliit  Jweph,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capi-  been  enlaced  to  147  acres,  and  a  race-track 
tal  of  Buchanan  County,.  Mo.,  on  the  great  made,  at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  The  number  of 
east  bend  of  Misaouri  river,  260  miles  west  by  steam  railroads  entering  the  city  is  84,  and  of 
north  of  St  Louis,  and  890  miles  west  south-  street-railways  14.  One  of  these  has  a  cable 
west  of  Chicago.  The  population  in  1875  line  8^  miles  in  length.  In  1874-'75  there  were 
was  19,565 ;  and  in  1886  estimated  at  60,000.  57  day-schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
The  dty  has  river  communication  downward  24,488,  and  21  evening- schools,  with  an  aver- 
to  the  Gulf  and  upward  to  the  mouth  of  the  age  attendance  of  2,644.  In  1886  there  were 
Yellowstone,  and  good  railroad  facilities.  New  89  day-schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
railroads  are  in  process  of  construction  and  of  88,468,  and  27  evening-schools.  The  ex- 
others  are  projected.  The  Government  is  penditure  for  schools  in  the  former  year  was 
building  a  custom-house  to  cost  $800,000.  $792,019;  in  1885  it  was  $1,109,000.  The 
One  of  the  fish-hatcheries  of  the  State  is  here,  number  of  churches  has  increased  from  150 
The  city  has  water-works,  electric  lights,  good  to  216.  The  trade  in  horses  and  mules  exceeds 
sewerage,  and  many  miles  of  pav^  streets,  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  the 
The  citizens  have  invested  $6,745,000  in  the  trade  in  hay  that  of  any  other  in  the  country, 
cattle-trade  of  the  West.  The  wholesale  trade  St.  Louis  was  made  a  port  of  entry  under  the 
has  rapidly  increased.  In  1874  it  amounted  act  of  1870,  permitting  the  shipment  of  for- 
to  about  $18,000,000;  in  1885,  to  $93,427,623.  eign  goods  in  bond  to  interior  ports  from 
Manufacturing  industries  also  are  developing  the  port  of  first  delivery.  The  value  of  the 
rapidly.  In  1885  the  amount  of  capital  em-  direct  importations  under  this  act  in  1878  was 
ployed  in  them  was  $7,040,000;  the  num-  $1,120,455;  in  1874,  $848,818;  in  1885,  $2,- 
ber  of  hands,  6,121;  the  wages  paid  were  261,906.  The  following  table  shows  the  ad- 
$1,899,000;  and  the  value  of  products,  $18,-  vancein  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  bread- 
861,981.     Among    the    new    establishments  stuflb: 

opened   in  1886  are  stone-works,  coffee  and    

spice  mills,  several  overall  and  shirt  factories,  Axncuta. 
employing  500  to  1,000  hands  each,  and  an 
additional  roller  flour-mill. 


9Mt  hmhf  the.  chief  city  of  Missouri,  and  wb«t!TSi£ii;::;: 

the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  central  Mis-  Ooin,im«b«]i..l!!! 

sissippi  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis-    ^J'^ijjj 

sippi  river,  20  miles  below  the  entrance  of  tSUj.hmhUV.W 
the  Missouri,  about  175  miles  above  the  mouth 


1874. 


1,«88.80S 
S,86fi,S9t 

&,29e4MT 

888,748 

1,421,406 


1895. 


BRIPMUm. 


1874.  I    1885. 


1,082,5061961,760  2,001,409 

10,600,677 1,988,941  2,882,600 

26,114,782  4,148AM  80.491^18 

74»8,&S9  8,027,668  8,680,829 


726,798 
8,017,862 


166,188       686g640 
227,418       210<S40 


of  the  Ohio,  1,170  miles  above  New  Orleans,        St  Louis  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 

and  125  miles  east  of  Jefferson  City ;  latitude  flour,  in  which  it  is  only  surpassed  by  Minne- 

88''  87'  28"  north,  longitude  90**  15'  16"  west.  apoUs.    The  amount  handled  in  1885  was  but 

The  population  in  1870  was  810,864,  112,249  little  more  than  one  half  the  capacity  of  the 

of  whom  were  foreigners  and  22,088  colored;  mills — ^a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  nearly  total 

in  1880  it  was  850,518,  and  in  1886  estimated  failure  of  the  winter-wheat  crop  in  the  central 

at  420,000.    More  than  half  of  the  registered  belt  of  country  from  which  the  supply  comes. 

voters  in  that  year  were  foreigners.    In  1875  In  1874  there  were  twenty-four  miUs  in  opera- 

the  dty  was  separated  from  the  old  county  of  tion,  and  the  production  was  1,578,202  barrels. 

81.  Louis,  and  under  the  present  charter  stands  There  are  now  twenty-seven,  eleven  outside 

in  the  same  relation  to  tbe  State  as  a  county,  the  limits,  with  a  total  capacity  of  6,000,000 

Under  the  same  act  the  city  limits  were  ex-  barrels  per  annum,  capital  to  the  amount  of 

tended  ao  that  the  city  covers  an  area  of  nearly  $2,500,000,  and  1,500  employes.    The  foUow- 

40,000  acres.    The  former  city  of  Oarondelet  ing  table  shows  the  receipts  and  shipments  of 

Is  now  incorporated  with  St.  Louis.     Since  live-stock,  meats,  etc.,  at  the  two  dates: 
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■mncxHTi. 

ITKUS. 

1874. 

860,925 

114,91(i 

1,126,586 

58,104,880 
6,877,MU 

1885. 

1874. 

188A. 

CMtle 

8864120 

862,8M 

l,4ft6,&85 

6,682 

70,819,861 
6,906,686 
6,184,179 

926.678 

8&,sn 

4M,710 
90,848 

188vi864»0 
27,112,270 

288,249 

BbeeD 

288,891 

Ho«, 

Pon,  barrels.... 
B&onn   and    eat 
meat,  pounds. . 
Laid,p<Ni]ids.... 
Hams,  pounds... 

789,487 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  in  1878-^74  was 
468,798;  in  1884-'85  it  was  442,087.  The 
ootton-trade  is  large.  The  receipts  in  1874 
were  155,948  bales;  the  shipments,  122,694 
bales.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
Aug.  81,  1886,  were  472,640  bales.  Accord- 
ing to  the  censas  of  1870  the  number  of  mann- 
factoring  establishn^Dts  in  the  county,  most 
of  which  were  within  the  city,  was  4,579 ;  the 
capital  invested,  $60,857,001 ;  and  the  value  of 
products,  $158,761,018.  In  1880  the  number 
of  establishments  in  the  city  proper  was  2,924; 
the  capital,  $50,882,885;  aud  the  value  of 
products,  114,883,875. 

Saint  PaiL  a  city  and  port  of  delivery,  capi- 
tal of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  of  Ramsey 
County,  on  both  banks  of  Mibsissippi  river, 
2,200  miles  from  its  mouth,  8  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  15  by  the  river,  below  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  409  miles  northwest 
of  Chicago ;  latitude  44°  52'  46''  north,  longi- 
tude 98°  5'  west.  The  population  was  12,- 
976  in  1866;  in  1875  it  was  88,178;  in  1880, 
41,478 ;  in  1886,  estimated  at  185,000.  Its  in- 
crease in  population  is  due,  in  part,  to  annexa- 
tion. In  1874  West  St.  Paul,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  was  added,  and  in  1884  the  suburban 
villages  of  Hamline,  Merriam  Park,  Union 
Park,  and  Maoalester.  Thirteen  railroads  cen- 
ter here,  and  191  passenger-trains  arrive  and 
depart  daily.  Regular  lines  of  boats  ply  be- 
tween the  city  and  St.  Louis.  The  river 
freightage  for  1885  amounted  to  70,000  tons. 
Among  new  buildings  are  a  hotel  that  cost 
$800,000 ;  a  city  hall  and  oourt-house,  $1,000,- 
000;  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  $280,000;  and 
a  Government  building  of  granite.  Cable-car 
lines  are  in  process  of  construction.  Besides 
the  public  schools,  there  are  Macalester  Col- 
lege, Hamline  University,  St.  Thomas  Semi- 
nary, four  medical  colleges,  and  several  pa- 
rochial schools.  St.  Paul  has  a  large  whole- 
sale trade;  there  are  412  houses  employing 
7,165  men,  and  doing  an  annnd  business  of 
$82,000,000.  Its  banking  capital  is  $7,898,885, 
and  the  annual  exchange  butiiness  amounts  to 
$121,000,000.  The  real-estate  business  is  from 
$18,000,000  to  $15,000,000  annually.  The  prin- 
cipal establishments  are  extensive  stock-yards 
rivaling  those  of  Kansas  City ;  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  brass  goods,  stoves, 
clothing,  lumber,  machinery  and  mill  sup- 
plies, carriages,  brick  and  tile,  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  and  boots  and  shoes.  The  shops  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  are  at  St  Paul. 

SalNiy  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the 


shire  towns  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  on  a  pen- 
insula between  two  arms  of  the  sea  called 
North  and  South  rivers,  and  adjacent  territorv, 
16  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Boston;  latitnae 
42°  81'  north,  longitude  70°  53'  west.  The 
population  in  1870  was  24,117;  in  1880,  27,- 
563;  in  1885,  28,090.  An  improvement  has 
been  made  on  the  North  river  by  the  filling 
np  of  a  large  basin  tliereby  maldng  a  tract 
of  new  land  for  business  purposes  and  improv- 
ing sanitation.  During  the  past  three  years,' 
horse-car  tracks  have  been  extended  to  Mar-* 
bldiead,  Danvers,  North  Beverly,  and  Wen- 
ham.  Many  new  business  blocks  have  been 
built.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  has  increased  in  ten  years  from  4,500 
to  5,000.  The  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Com- 
pany, which  ten  years  a^o  bad  1,488  looms, 
now  has  2,700.  Following  are  statistics  of 
the  leading  manufactures  for  1880 : 


MAKUFACrURXS. 


Leather,  carried 

Leather,  tanned 

Boots  snd  shoes 

Carpentering^ 

Boot  and  shoe  findings. 


$708,050 

452,500 

98.000 

20,150 

16,250 


$8,589.5U 

2,896,684 

789.600 

18&,685 

107^800 


The  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  in  that  year  was  $8,978,850; 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  4,181 ;  the 
total  value  of  products,  $9,926,564.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  sea-fisheries  the 
same  year  was  820,  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested $209,784,  the  catch  of  fresh  fish  5,487,- 
800  pounds.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  the 
customs  district  of  Salem  and  Beverly  was 
$9,216  in  1879,  and  $27,882  in  1880;  the  value 
of  exports,  $7,719  in  1879,  and  $7,080  in  1880. 
The  number  of  entrances  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  1880  was  96,  tonnage,  8,906;  clearances 
106;  tonnage,  10,256;  entrances  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  41 ;  tonnage,  7,107;  clearances,?; 
tonnage,  1,981.  Vessels  enrolled  in  the  dis- 
trict, 68 ;  tonnage,  6,650. 

San  Aamle,  a  city,  county-seat  of  Bexar 
County,  Texas,  on  the  San  Antonio  and  San 
Pedro  rivers,  75  miles  southwest  of  Austin  and 
250  miles  north  by  west  of  Brownsville ;  lati- 
tude 29°  26'  north,  longitude  98°  29^  west 
The  population  has  risen  within  the  last  ten 
years  from  12,256  to  89,991.  There  are  80 
churches,  7  public  and  17  private  schools,  8 
national  banks,  and  7  newspapers.  The  city 
has  water-works,  electric  lights,  and  street- 
railroads.  It  is  the  principal  city  of  western 
Texas,  and  has  a  large  trade ;  it  is  entered  by 
three  railroads.  The  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande 
Mining  Company  was  chartered  in  1882;  capi- 
tal stock,  $150,000;  paid-up  capital,  $100,000. 

San  Frudsca,  the  chief  city  of  California  and 
the  leading  seaport  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America,  on  a  peninsula  between  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  latitude  87° 
46'  north,  longitude  122°  24'  west  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  149,478;  in  1880,  288,859; 
in  1886,  it  was  estimated  at  801,778,  of  which 
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25,000  are  Chinese.  In  1876  there  were  19,- 
000  Chinese.  The  Chinese  population  have 
six  large  joss-houses,  besides  monj  smaller 
temples  and  private  joss-chambers  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  various  societies.  There  are  sev- 
eral Christian  missions  in  their  quarter;  the 
number  of  converts  is  600,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance at  the  evening-schools  where  English 
is  taught  is  900.  Two  Chinese  daily  papers 
are  published  in  the  <|uarter.  The  onlj  rail- 
road terminating  within  the  city  is  the  north- 
em  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  meet 
the  main  line  in  Loe  Angeles  County.  Others 
connect  by  ferry.  There  are  now  ten  lines  of 
cable  .street-roads,  and  six  more  are  project- 
ed. Six  of  these  have  been  built  within  six 
years,  and  four  of  them,  extend  to  Golden 
Gate  Park.  Three  climb  steep  hills  inacces- 
sible to  carriages.  The  number  of  fares  col- 
lected by  the  cable  and  horse  railroads  in  1886 
was  44,680,000.  About  60  ocean-steamers 
run  from  the  port  iu  regular  lines  to  Japan, 
China,  Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
ports  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  steamers  of  light  draught  run  to 
various  points  on  the  iokmd  waters  having 
outlets  at  the  bay.  The  amount  expended  in 
new  buildings  in  1886  was  $7,143,999,  an  ex- 
cess of  $6,889,664  ov,er  the  amount  expended 
in  1880.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  in  1876  was  80,000;  in  1885  it  was 
73,896.  The  number  of  books  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  has  been  increased  in  the  same 
time  from  40,000  to  66,000,  that  in  the  Me- 
chanics* Institute  Library  from  26,000  to  42,- 
000.  The  Free  Library  has  68,000.  The  num- 
ber of  academic  institutions  has  risen  (torn 
three  to  seven,  the  number  of  medical  colleges 
from  two  to  four,  and  the  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  from  76  to  100.  The 
movement  of  business  is  westward  on  Market 
Street  Huge  retail  stores  are  found  nearly  as 
far  ont  as  the  new  City  Hall,  two  miles  from 
the  old  business  center.  A  radical  change  has 
been  made  in  business  architecture  within  a 
few  years.  The  dread  of  earthquakes  is  past, 
and  most  of  the  newer  buildings  are  six  and 
seven  stories  in  height.  The  new  City  Hall, 
begun  in  1871,  is  only  partly  finished.  More 
than  $3,600,000  has  been  spent  on  it,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  completing  it  is  $4,600,000. 

The  mint  has  a  capacity  for  coining  1,000,- 
000  ounces  a  month.  The  Stock  Exchange, 
which  cost  $900,000,  was  built  when  the  min- 
ing-stock excitement  was  at  its  height  The 
stock  transactions  have  shrunk  to  small  pro- 
portions, owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Comstock 
Silver-Mines.  The  merchandise  exports  by  sea 
in  1874  were  valued  at  $27,000,000 ;  in  1886, 
at  $36,360,480.  In  1884  they  had  been  $87,- 
288,836;  in  1883,  $46,780,194;  in  1882,  $66,- 
218,674.  The  total  exports  of  treasure  by  sea 
during  1886  amounted  to  $19,966,  082,  agunst 
$16,716,486  in  1884^  and  $10,729,861  in  1888. 
The  value  of  the  exports  by  sea  of  important 
arUcles  was  as  follows : 


AMICLIS. 


Wbe«t 

Hour 

Barley 

WlDM 

QatekftllT«r. 
Balinoii 


1874. 

1885. 

$14,000,000 

$IC146,B16 

8,900.000 

fi,Slft,196 

289,000 

840,100 

SUQ,OUO 

S89,2T9 

711,000 

484,769 

909,100 

In  1885,  93,160  centals  of  barley  were  sent  by 
rail  to  Eastern  cities,  10,000  flasks  of  quicksilver, 
86,122,680  pounds  of  wool,  8,069,927  gallons  of 
wine,  and  87,600  packages  of  salmon.  The 
overland  merchandise  exports  for  that  year 
amounted  to  226,421,000  pounds.  The  imports 
of  merchandise  in  1886  amounted  to  $38,686,- 
860.  The  imports  of  staple  groceries  by  sea 
were  as  follow:  Sugar,  186,684,286  pounds; 
tea,  6,783,784 pounds;  rice,  38,871,961  pounds; 
coffee,  19,428,677  pounds.  Of  the  sugar,  168,- 
023,491  pounds  were  admitted  free  of  duty 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  following 
figures  also  are  (pven  for  1886 : 

C<Aatg9 $2S,fi0S.8«9 

DatlMoa  tmporto S,815,75T 

IntenuU  reTenoe 1,788.4SS 

Bank  olawliigB 002,844,788 

Treanire  expoitt  (Indodlng  thipmeota  by  nil  to 

New  York) 90.280.000 

TroAsure  ImporU 9,840,446 

The  receipts  of  whale  oil  and  bone  for  1886 
were  the  largest  on  record.  Prior  to  1879, 
comparatively  few  of  the  Arctic  fleet  came  to 
San  Francisco  to  discbarge,  most  of  them  re- 
porting at  Honolulu.  The  number  of  vessels 
reporting  at  San  Francisco,  in  1874,  was  11; 
in  1876,  7;  hi  1879,  22;  in  1886,  48.  For  the 
ten  years  prior  to  1884  the  receipts  of  whale- 
oil  at  San  Francisco  amountea  to  114,711 
barrels,  the  largest  quantity  for  any  one  year 
being  18,940  barrels.  The  receipto  for  1886 
were  80,143  barrels  of  oil  and  448,076  pounds 
of  bone;  ivory,  7,066  pounds.  Oonsiderable 
capital  is  investeid  in  the  cod-fisheries  in  Okhotsk 
and  Bering  Seas,  and  among  the  Ohoumagin 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  The  number 
of  vessels  and  the  catch  for  several  years  are 
reported  below : 


TEAR. 

v«.«r 

ffkk. 

lfi70 

21 

7 

8 

16 

14 

1,285.600 

1875 

604,01)0 

1880 

1,108,000 

18S8 

1,760,000 

1886 

1,874,000 

Among  the  manufactories  established  with- 
in ten  years,  the  most  important  is  the  Union 
Iron-Works  at  South  San  Francisco,  where  are 
facilities  for  ship-building  equal  to  any  in  the 
country.  The  materials  can  be  turned  out  and 
a  man-of-war  built  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Others  are  the  new  woolen-mill  at 
Black  Point;  a  large  sugar-refinery  with  im- 
proved machinery ;  a  new  flour-mill ;  a  whale- 
oil  refinery  that  works  up  the  entire  product 
from  the  Pacific  coast  whaling  fleet;  wire- 
works,  cable- works  that  produce  the  enormous 
street  cables  formerly  imported  from  Europe ; 
a  oraoker-fiaotory,  and  gas-works.    Great  prog- 
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ress  has  also  been  made  in  the  mannfactare    ton;  lathnde  42^  82'  north,  lonfptnde  71^  5' 
of  shirts,  boots  and  shoes,  jewelry,  artificial    west    The  population  in  1870  was  14,686 ;  in 


ing  machinery.    Dnring  1885-^86  an  effort  was  flats  and  marsh,  m  jpart 

made  to  supplant  the  Ohinese  dgar-makers  river,  were  filled  np  m  1878-'80.    Foar  lines 

with  white  oelp  from  Eastern  cities,  but  it  of  railroad  touch  the  city.    There  are  4  lines 

f  died.    The  latest  addition  to  the  industries  is  of  street-railroads,  28  chnrohes,   28   school- 

the  glass*works,  having  the  most  complete  ma^  buildings,  2  banks,  and  a  newspaper.    Follow- 

ohinery  west  of  Pittsburg,  and  a  capacity  of  ing  are  statistics  of  the  principal  industries  for 

eight  tons  of  glassware  daily.    Several  large  1880: 

camiertes  have  been  established  within  ten  

years,  as  well  as  packing  establishments  for  inoustbibb.  c^diaL      ^•^•••r 

raisins  and  wineries.    The  Water-Works  Com-  fw*»«te. 


pany  has  begun  work  on  a  new  dam  to  be  160    Bbaghtoriag  and  in«At.pMki]kg |76o,84o   $sj<tt.«oi 

feet  high,  which  wUl  require  three  years  to    rto»irtog- «nd  ptot-miito »,aoo       ui,4i» 

finish,  and  will  make  a  reservoir  with  a  capaci- 
ty of  40  thousand  million  gallons.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  Invested  in 

flaniBah,  a  city,  capital  of  Chatham  County,  manufacturing  was  $1,682,796 ;  the  number 
Ga.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Savannah  river,  18  employed,  1,296;  and  the  entire  value  of  prod- 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  104  miles  by  rail  nets,  $6,862,686.  The  total  valuation  of  prop- 
south  west  of  Charleston ;  latitude  82**  6'  north,  erty  was  $18,690,100. 

longitude  81°  8'  west.    The  population  in  1876  SyrasMS,  a  city,  capital  of  Onondaga  County, 

was  estimated  at  28,236 ;  in  1880  it  was  80,709 ;  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  Onondaga  Lake  and  on 

in  1885,  according  to  local  census,  46,000.   The  Onondaga  creek,  147  miles  west  by  north  of 

depth  of  the  river  is  being  gradually  increased  Albany,  and  161  miles  east  of  Buffalo;  lati- 

by  engineering  operations  at  the  expense  of  tude  4^8®  2'  north,  longitude  76**  14'  west.    The 

the  General  Government,  facilitating  the  as-  population  in  1870  was  48,061;  in  1880, 61, 792; 

cent  of  vessels  of  heavy  burden  to  the  city  m  1886,  78,828.   The  increase  during  the  latter 

wharves.    The  chief  business  is  the  receipt  and  period  is  partly  due  to  the  annexation  of  the 

shipment  of  c-otton,  though  the  trade  in  lum-  suburbs,  Geddes  and  Danforth.    The  new  park 

ber,  rice,  and  naval  stores  is  large.    The  com-  given  to  the  city,  containing  100  acres  of  roU- 

merce  is  growing  rapidly,  the  railroads  bringing  ing  land,  will  be  laid  out  at  once.    The  Syra- 

f  reight  from  the  interior  to  connecting  lines  of  ense  Savings-Bank  has  a  fine  building,  the  cost 

steamships.  A  permanent  home  for  the  Georgia  of  which  was  $800,000,  and  the  Onondaga 

Historical  Society  has  been  secured,  and  an  Connty  Savings^Bank  a  still  finer  one.    The 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  established.  Government  is  erecting  a  poet-office  and  court- 

SmmtM,  a  city  of  Lackawanna  Connty,  Pa ,  house  building  of  stone  to  cost  $860,000.  The 
167  miles  by  rail  north  by  west  of  Philadel-  new  St.  Mary's  Church  will  cost  about  $200,000. 
phia,  and  145  miles  from  New  York ;  latitude  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  has  just  been  built,  at  an 
41**  24'  north,  longitude  76*  48'  west.  The  expense  of  nearly  $100,000.  Four  daily  news- 
population  in  1870  was  86,092 ;  in  1880, 45,850;  papers  have  a  circulation  of  28,000.  The  Young 
m  1886,  estimated  at  70,850.  Scranton  has  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  600  members, 
grown  up  since  1840.  A  fine  court-house  has  ^t»  jn»t  completed  a  five-story  building  at  a 
just  been  finished  at  a  cost  of  about  $260,000  cost  of  $60,000,  containing  reading  and  reoep- 
for  the  building.  A  jail  to  cost  about  $200,000  tion-rooms,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  concertiail. 
is  nearly  completed.  There  are  two  Bessemer  Syracuse  is  an  important  railroad  center,  68 
steel-rail  mills,  two  silk-mills,  and  several  car-  passenger  and  a  larger  number  of  freight-trains 
and  machine-shops.  An  electric  street-railway  depart  daily  from  the  depot,  while  the  freight- 
is  in  process  of  construction.  Four  railroads  trains  of  the  New  York  Central  pass  around 
enter  the  city,  and  two  more  are  soon  to  be  the  city.  The  freight  shipped  by  rail  in  1886 
brought  within  the  limits.  Following  are  sta-  was  about  800,000  tons,  and  the  amount  re- 
tistics  of  the  principal  manufactures  for  1880 :  ceived  about  850,000  tons.  The  Erie  and  Os- 
wego Canals  contribute  greatly  to  the  trade  of 


tUNUTACnntKS. 


Iron  tad  steel 

Fottsdiy  And  mMhlne-ehop  produota. . 

Flouring-  and  gritt-mill  prodaeto 

Llqnort,  malt 


CkpitaL 

$2.SM,00Q 
903.000 
18&,000 
170,000 


vaiMof      the  city.    During  the  year  1886  there  were 
^"'^'^      cleared  from  the  port  8,648,198  feet  of  lumber. 


$&,400,065  420,886  pounds  of  bacon,  482,699  barrels  of 
^tiw  flour,  860,181  bushels  of  grain  and  malt,  7«488,- 
^ils  102  pounds  of  bran  and  ship  stuff,  16,408  bar- 
rels of  apples,  42,698  barrels  of  potatoesp  279,- 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  281,484  pounds  o£  salt,  and  considerable  other 
manufacturing  was  $4,470,681 ;  the  number  raw  and  manufactured  products,  including  to- 
employed,  8,649 ;  the  total  value  of  products,  bacco,  gypsum,  bops,  and  daiiy  produce,  the 
$8,661,860.  total  tonnage  being  estimated  at  1,200,000  tons. 

Sfnerrllle,  a  city  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  In  manufacturing  industries  that  of  salt  has 

on  Mystic  river,  two  miles  northwest  of  Bos-  always  been  prominent  in  Syracuse.    In  1874, 
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8,<tt9,aOO  buahelt  were  made;  in  1885,  6,984,- 
999.  The  whole  amoiint  made  from  the  time 
when  the  State  took  charge  of  the  aprlngB  in 
1797  to  the  eloee  of  1886  is  820,819,886  bnah- 
elB.  The  yaloe  of  other  articles  mannfaetnred 
in  1874  was  eetimated  at  about  $14»000,000. 
Following  are  atatiatioe  of  the  prindpal  mana« 
faotorc8inl880: 


MANUTACrUREa. 


CMhlOf  ,  iiMn*S 

To%MOO,  oiffsn,  ud  dgarettsa 

JTooadiy  «nd  mirhlM-ahop  prodoeU. 

yioulBf  -  Aod  ffritt-mtll  prodaeto 

Bdt 

Mt,froiiiid 

eiMiint«Hiif  aod  iDMt-packlng. 

LiQiion.  mut 

Owp«aterlaf 

Boob  ud  •hoot 

OinrUffM  «ad  wafoDs. 


847,098 
OM^i 
844,085 
828,1:^7 
S88.908 
890,918 
&S8,'i95 
01^7M 
4M»,.'S89 
82S0H 


The  whole  amoant  of  capital  invested  in 
manafaotaring  indastries  at  that  time  was  $8,- 
186,818;  the  number  employed,  10,966;  and 
the  totaWaloe  of  prodaots,  $14,695,674.  There 
are  now  14  iron  mannfacturiog  companies,  a 
mUk  association,  2  large  aod  7  small  breweries, 
and  manafactories  of  shoes,  agrionltorfd  imple- 
ments, potterj,  and  powder,  which  torn  out 
annuallj  a  product  valued  at  $6,000,000,  and 
employ  8,000  workmen.  The  value  of  mauu- 
factured  articles  produced  bj  other  establish- 
ment&not  incorporated,  is  placed  at  $16,000,- 
000.  The  wholesale  trade  of  the  city  amounts 
to  $15,000,000  yearly,  and  the  retail  to  $25,- 
000,000.  The  entire  trade  of  the  city,  including 
manufactured  products  of  all  kinds,  is  about 
$70,000,000.  The  manufacture  of  soda  from 
aalt  is  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  15,000  tons 
yearly,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being 
$600,000.  There  are  more  than  8,000  business 
oonoema  in  the  city. 

Tnalii.  a  city,  and  one  of  the  shire  towns, 
of  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  Taunton  river,  24  miles  from  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  and  84  miles,  by  rail,  south  of 
Boston;  latitude  4r  54'  north,  longitude  71"* 
6'  west.  The  population  in  1870  was  18,629; 
in  1880,  21,218 ;  in  1885,  28,674.  It  is  on  the 
Old  Oolony  Railroad,  has  an  important  coast- 
ing-trade, and  is  noted  for  its  herring-fisheries. 
There  are  eight  cotton-factories.  Other  arti- 
cles manufactured  are  iron  products  and  brick 
and  tile.  More  tacks  and  small  nails  are 
made  in  Taunton  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  world,  and  two  fifths  of  all  the  snoe-but- 
tons  used  in  the  United  States  are  made  there. 
The  table  below  shows  the  statistics  of  tiie 
principal  manufactures  in  1880 : 


MAinTFACTOBia. 


OollM  foods 

FouikdiT  ftad  moehfiM-ohop  prodaets . 
I  iMmoad  M)lkM,eiit«Mwn 


wnMfht 


tflo. 


FlouHnr-  and  grUt-mlll  prodaeta. 


ValMof 


|U8M,881 

lJ2d.888 

eQA.875 

14ft»79S 

181,929 


The  entire  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
industries  was  $4,086,184:  the  number  em« 
ployed,  6,154;  the  total  value  of  products,  $7,- 
618,958. 

TiMey  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
Luoaa  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Maumee  river,  6 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  Maumee  Bay,  and  8 
miles  firom  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie.  Its  population  was  81,584  in  1875 ;  in 
1880,  50,187;  in  1886,  76,00a  The  city  has 
communication  by  fifteen  or  more  railroads, 
the  Miami  Canal,  and  the  lakes.  The  shippinff 
has  increased  so  far  as  to  outgrow  the  old 
channel  to  the  lake,  and  a  Government  appro- 
priation of  $110,000  has  been  made  to  be^n 
work  on  a  new,  straight  channel,  the  entire 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  $8,000,000.  Toledo 
has  a  very  large  trade  in  grain.  Its  receipts  of 
iron*ore  for  1885  amounted  to  51.000  tons,  and 
of  coal,  2,092,421  tons,  a  falling  off  from 
former  years  in  consequence  of  labor  disturb* 
ances  and  depression  in  the  iron  business.  The 
receipts  of  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  400,000,000  feet  The  re- 
cent discovery  of  natural  gas  and  oil  in  im- 
mense (quantities  in  northwestern  Ohio  prom- 
ises to  give  Toledo  greatly  increased  facilities 
for  manufacture.  A  company  has  been  incorpo* 
rated  having  a  franchise  from  the  city,  open  to 
all  competitors,  for  furnishing  natural  gas  to 
Toledo  from  points  nearer  by  more  than  half 
than  the  nearest  points  to  Pittsburg.  This 
company  owns  the  largest  producing  gas-well 
yet  bored,  about  26  miles  from  Toledo,  and 
has  secured  other  great  wells.  Other  compa- 
nies have  been  formed,  and  are  experimenting 
in  the  vicinity.  The  official  statistics  of  manu- 
factures for  1888  show  an  increase  of  nearly 
double  over  the  census  fibres  of  1880.  The 
number  of  establishments  m  1888  was  642,  the 
capital  invested,  $12,000,000 ;  the  number  em- 
ployed, 11,804;  the  value  of  products,  $28,- 
800,000.  These  represent  117  classes.  In  the 
same  year  24  new  companies  were  organized, 
representing  large  railroad  and  manufacturing 
interests.  The  production  of  beer  and  native 
wines  is  very  large.  Toledo  has  a  manual 
training-school  as  part  of  its  high-school  course. 
The  first  lunatic  aaylum  built  in  Ohio  under 
the  cottage  system  is  here,  and  has  84  build- 
ings in  all,  erected  at  a  eost  of  $800,000,  not 
including  the  cost  of  the  grounds.  It  has  also 
a  fine  memorial  hall  to  the  fallen  soldiers  of 
the  civil  war. 

Tepeka,  a  city,  capital  of  Kansas  and  of  Shaw- 
nee County,  on  both  tides,  mostly  the  south 
side,  of  Kaw  or  Kansas  river,  65  miles  west  of 
Kansas  City,  45  mUea  southwest  of  Leaven- 
worth, and  800  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  The 
population  in  1875  was  7,272;  in  1880  it  was 
16,452;  in  1886,  including  the  suburbs,  it  was 
82,106.  It  is  on  4  railroads,  2  of  which  were 
completed  in  1886.  There  are  about  7  miles  of 
hora^railway,  and  a  company  is  organized  to 
build  and  operate  a  cable-road  on  the  principal 
streets.    The  city  has  28  church-buildings ;  4 
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daily,  and  22  weekly,  monthly,  and  qnarterly 
pabUcations,  and  a  free  library  of  over  6,000 
volames.  The  State  Art  Assooiation  is  located 
here.  Besides  public  and  parochial  schools, 
Topeka  has  business  colleges,  Bethany  College 
for  girls,  and  Washbom  College  for  both  sexes. 
The  State  Reform  School  is  here  also.  The 
Government  has  boilt  a  post-office  and  court- 
house, and  the  central  portion  of  the  Stat^ 
House,  of  which  one  wing  was  finished  in  1867 
and  the  other  in  1882,  is  now  in  process  of 
erection.  The  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Company,  where  loco- 
motives, cars,  and  all  kinds  of  railroad  ma- 
chinery and  tools  are  made,  are  here.  There  are 
also  five  large  fiouring-mills,  several  foundries, 
planing-mills,  and  factories  for  making  agri- 
cultural implements  and  sash  and  doors,  and 
other  smaller  manufacturing  establishments. 

Tnjj  a  city,  capital  of  Rensselaer  County,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  east  bank  of  Hudson  river,  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  and  of  tide- water, 
151  miles  by  the  river  north  of  New  York  city, 
and  6  miles  north  of  Albany;  latitude  42"*  44' 
north,  longitude  78^  41'  west  The  population 
in  1870  was  46,465 :  m  1880,  66,747.  It  is  en- 
tered by  4  railroads.  The  iron  industries  of 
Troy  are  very  important.  In  1880  there  were 
86  iron  and  steel  working  establishments  and 
machine-shops.  Two  new  blast-furnaces  are 
now  in  process  of  erection,  and  the  Bessemer 
Steel-Works  have  been  enlarged  and  remodeled. 
Horseshoes  are  made  to  an  extent  unequaled 
elsewhere.  The  Troy  Car- Works  are  at  Green 
Island,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
annual  product  of  the  shirt  and  collar  business 
is  now  valued  at  $10,000,000 ;  the  pay-rolls  of 
some  establishments  amount  to  $1,000  a  day 
each.  The  largest  manufactory  of  mathemat- 
ical iustruments  in  the  country  is  here,  and 
one  of  the  largest  globe  manufactories.  The 
following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  some  of 
the  principal  industries  for  1880 : 


in  1880,  88,914;  by  local  ennmeration  in  1885, 
89,529.  It  is  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  New  York 
Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads,  and  has 
communication  northward  and  southward  by 
other  railroads.  There  are  many  newspapers, 
three  of  which  are  daily,  and  84  public  schools ; 
the  attendance  in  all  schools  averaged  8,727  in 
1880.  The  city  has  a  large  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  surrounding  country,  Oneida 
county  standing  third  in  tne  Union  in  1880  in 
the  value  of  its  farm-products.  Utica  is  the 
buying  and  shipping  point  for  a  large  dairy 
country  in  which  there  are  many  cheese-fac- 
tories. Hops  also  are  largely  grown.  Follow- 
ing are  statistics  of  some  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  industries  for  1880: 


MAlllTFACnnUES. 


Ctotbinir,  men*t. 

Booto  and  shoM 

Foundry  and  macfaine-ahop  produeta  . 

Baah,  doora,  and  bUnda 

Tobtooo,  dgara,  and  dfarattea.. . .  ^. . . 

Liqaon,  malt 

PnntlQg  and  pabUahing 


I981JB00 
58T,eOO 
689,800 
18«,Q00 
882,600 
100,660 
2ie«500 


ValM«r 


$2,8&<MnS 
1,12M84 
637,721 
806.078 
80i;065 
S19,000 
197,007 


MANUFACTUSIS. 


Iron  and  ateel 

Foondry  and  maehlna-aliop  produeta . 

ShlrU... 

Famishing  irooda,  men'a 

LIqoora,  malt 

Clothing,  men^a 


Paper 

Tobacoo,  clgara,  and  dganttaa. 


Hoalery  and  knit  goods . 
Flowing-  and  grist-mill  prodocta. 
Bread  and  other  tekery  prodaota. 

Printing  and  pabllshlng. 

Carpentering 

Slaoghtering  and  meat-paoklng. . . 


H650,000 

1428,700 

874,000 

680,000 

609.760 

210,660 

6]»,4«5 

166,026 

144,000 

188,200 

79,200 

246,888 

48,800 

96,000 


ValM«r 


$8,702,188 

8,228,848 

2,919.591 

2,686,614 

89^688 

6S^486 

646.828 

406,661 

891.880 

867.866 

868,018 

810,700 

807,668 

269,161 


The  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was  1 18,41 8,858;  the  number 
employed,  22,434 ;  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $26,497,168. 

ttka,  a  city,  and  one  of  ilje  capitals  of  Oneida 
County,  N.  T.,  on  the  south  bank  of  Mohawk 
river,  96  miles  by  rail  west-northwest  of  Al- 
bany;  latitude  48''  6'  north,  longitude  rs""  18' 
west     The  population  in  1870  was  26^804; 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was  $5,906,686 ;  the  number  em- 
ployed, 6,710 ;  the  total  value  of  products,  $8,- 
878,806. 

Watertawi,  a  city,  capital  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  on  both  sides  of  Black  river,  7 
miles  above  its  mouth  on  Lake  Ontario,  146 
miles  northwest  of  Albany ;  latitude  48**  68' 
north,  longitude  75^  54'  west.  The  popula- 
tion in  1870  was  9,886;  in  1880,  10,697;  in 
1885,  12,219.  There  are  12  churches,  9  graded 
schools,  with  nearly  2,000  pupils,  one  daily 
and  four  weekly  newspapers.  Watertown  has 
a  large  post-office  busiuess  for  a  city  of  its  size 
— $25,000  a  year;  it  is  said  to  be  the  smallest 
city  having  a  postal-carrier  system.  A  new 
State  Armory  and  a  new  County  ClerVs  Office 
cost  each  $25,000.  A  fine  opera-house  has 
recently  been  built  and  the  *' Henry  Keep 
Home'*  for  aged  people,  the  gift  of  private 
charity ;  it  has  accommodations  for  65  inmates 
and  a  farm  of  86  acres ;  the  building  cost  $26,- 
000.  A  two-mile  boulevard  leading  to  th  e  ceme- 
tery has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
Watertown  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultu- 
ral region,  the  daiiy  interest  predominating. 
Transportation  facilities  are  afforded  by  two 
railroads  and  branches.  The  manufactures  are 
aided  by  the  water-power  afforded  by  the 
river,  which  has  a  fall  of  112  feet  within  the 
city.  Fully  one  third  of  the  population  are 
supported  by  these  industries.  Among  the 
leaaing  ones  are  the  msnufacture  of  sew- 
ing-machines, paper,  wagons  and  buggies, 
steam  -  engines,  Hitchcock  lamps,  vacuum- 
brakes,  thermometers,  saddlery,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  produd».  About  26  tons  of 
paper  are  made  in  a  day.  Pulp  is  made  ih)m 
spruce,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
p«r.  About  7,000  wagons  are  made  in  a  year, 
85,000  sewing-machines,  and  50,000  expensive 
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m«tal  lamps  with  dook-work  interiors.  A  fao-  tal  has  heen  increased  $210,000  within  a  year, 
torj  for  mannfaotaring  printing-presses  on  a  There  are  2  savings  and  6  other  banks,  1  safe- 
large  scale  has  Jnst  been  established.  There  deposit  and  tmst-companj,  and  2  banking- 
are  foar  national  banks  with  an  aggregate  houses.  The  Christiana  is  navigable  for  ves- 
capital  and  sarplns  of  aboat  $715,000,  and  one  sels  drawing  14  feet,  and  the  Brandywine  for 
savings-bank  with  deposits  of  $1,141,586.  vessels  of  7  feet  draught,  and  wharves  extend 
Wlchtta,  a  city,  capital  of  Sedgwick  Conoty,  6  miles  along  the  two  creeks.  The  total  value 
Kansas,  on  Big  and  Little  Arkansas  rivers^  in  of  imports  in  1879  was  $24,076,  of  exports 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  60  miles  $35,467 ;  the  value  of  imports  in  1880  was 
north  of  the  boundary-line  between  Kansas  $7,788,  of  exports  $270,809.  The  number  of 
and  Indian  Territory.  The  town  was  laid  out  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  in  the 
in  1870,  and  organized  in  1871  with  a  popula-  district  in  1880  was  182,  with  tonnage  of  16,- 
tion  of  500.  The  enumeration  of  1886  showed  287.  The  Brandy  wine  has  a  fall  of  120  feet 
a  population  of  25,000,  making  it  the  third  city  within  4  miles  of  the  city,  and  mills  and  fac- 
in  tiie  State.  There  are  14  churches,  6  schools  tories  are  placed  along  its  banks.  Several  old 
wi^  8,800  pupils,  an  academy,  a  college,  a  flouring-muls  have  recently  been  removed,  aud 
court-house,  and  an  opera-house  with  a  seat-  new  ones  built  in  their  places  with  improved 
ing  capacity  of  700.  Six  railroads  enter  the  machinery.  The  match-factories  have  been 
city,  and  5  others  are  in  process  of  construe-  enlarged,  the  car-wheel  works  have  been  re« 
tion.  There  are  7  banks,  with  an  aggregate  moved  outside  the  city  line  and  increased  in 
capital  of  $2,000,000 ;  clearances,  $500,000  a  capacity ;  new  rolling-mills  have  been  built 
week.  Chief  exports  are  flour,  corn-meal,  and  old  ones  enlarged.  Several  new  morocco- 
wheat,  com,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  sheep,  factories  have  been  erected,  and  another  is  in 
dairy  products,  vegetables,  and  ^its.  The  6  process  of  building.  The  uiip-yards  and  car- 
flouring-mills  turn  out  650  barrels  of  flour  a  shops  also  have  been  enlarged.  New  enter- 
day.  The  5  grain-elevators  handle  nearly  2,-  prises  are  pulp-works  and  a  fiber  company. 
000,000  bushels  of  grain  a  year.  There  are  8  f'ollowing  are  some  statistics  of  industries  for 
foundries  and  machine-shops,  and  2  carriage  1880: 


and  wagon  works.     $2,800,000  has  recently 

been  expended  in  new  buildings,  a  public  park,  MANurAcruBis. 

a  fair-ground,  water-works,  a  street-railway,  

and  other  improvements.  ironanditMi 

•Wftflrtane,a  city,  capital  of  LuwmeConnty,  SL^^gai^iikii;:::::;':':--; 

Pa.,  on  the  North  branch  of  Susquehanna  p»per. 

river,  about  100  miles  north  by  west  of  Phila-  J^*15?  nwdmw-riwp  prodneu 

deipbia;  latitude  41*  14'  north,  longitude  76*  cSSSwdW^iiM;::::::::::::::: 

66'  west.    The  population  in  1870  was  10,174: 


$1,109,409 
906,600 
861,500 
1448.000 
7&\800 
88&,000 
41{V870 


ValMof 

fradncti* 


18,004,670 
1,974.809 
1,801,597 
682.900 
671,125 
545.460 
479,067 


in  1880,  28,889;  m  1886  it  was  estimated  at  The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 

82,000.    It  has  communication  by  6  railroads,  manufactures  was   $10,744,889,  the  number 

and  2  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  it  and  Nan-  '  employed  7,852,  and  the  total  value  of  products 

ticoke,  9  miles  below.    The  growth  and  pros-  $18,205,870. 

perity  of  the  city  are  due  mainly  to  the  coal-  COLOMBIi^  an  independent  republic  of  South 
mining  interests.  Local  industries  and  trade  America.  The  new  Constitution  of  Aug.  5, 
are  chiefly  confined  to  coal  and  mine  and  rail-  1886,  deprives  seven  of  the  nine  sovereign 
way  supplies,  such  as  lumber,  powder,  cars  States  of  the  character  of  members  of  a  oonfed- 
and  mining  implements.  Axle- works  have  re-  eracy,  and  converts  them  into  as  many  prov- 
centiy  been  established,  and  lace  and  silk  fac-  inces,  to  be  ruled  each  by  a  governor.  It  also 
tories.  In  1880  the  whole  amount  of  capital  reduces  two  of  them,  Panam&  and  Cundina- 
in vested  in  manufacturing  was  $1,146,600,  the  roarca,  to  the  condition  of  territories  or  nation- 
number  employed  645.  and  the  total  value  of  al  departments,  under  governors  appointed 
products  $1,138,844,  of  which  $297,660  was  of  by  the  President.  The  republic  is  consequent- 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products.  ly  now  composed  of  seven  provinces  and  twelve 
WIWigtM,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  territories.  It  covers  an  area  of  586,000  square 
of  New  Castle  Countv,  Del.,  the  chief  city  of  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  8,500,000,  in- 
the  State,  at  the  confluence  of  Christiana  and  eluding  60,000  wild  Indians. 
Brandywine  creeks,  28  miles  southwest  of  CevenuMiit — ^The  President  of  the  Republic 
Philadelphia;  latitude  89^  44'  north,  longitude  is  Dr.  D.  Rafael  Nufiez,  re-elected  for  six  years, 
75**  88'  west  The  limite  extend  to  the  Dela-  from  December,  1886.  The  Vice-President  is 
ware  river.  The  population  was  80,841  in  Gen.  Eliseo  Payan.  The  Cabinet  was  com- 
1870;  42,478  in  1880;  in  1886  it  was  estimat-  posed  of  the  foUowing ministers:  Secretary  of 
ed  at  52^000.  Four  railroads  enter  the  city;  State  and  Minister  at  War,  Dr.  Don  Felipe 
the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  has  an  iron  Angulo;  Finance,  Dr.  Don  Antonio  Roldan; 
bridge  over  the  Brandywine.  There  are  28  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Don  Jorge  Holguin ; 
public  schools.  A  court-house  was  built  in  Minister  of  Public  InstructionJDr.  Don  Domin- 
1880,  and  the  courts  and  records  were  removed  go  Ospina  Camaoho ;  Public  w  orks.  Dr.  Don 
from  New  Castle  in  1881.    The  banking  capi-  Felipe  F.  Paul ;  Interior,  Dr.  Don  Aristides 
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Oalderon ;  and  Foreicn  Affain,  Dr.  Don  Vieen- 
te  Bestrepo.  The  United  States  Miniater  at 
Bogoti  18  Hon.  Dabney  EL  Manry ;  and  the  Co* 
lombkn  Minitter  at  Waahington,  Don  Bicardo 
Beoerra.  The  Colombian  Consul  at  New  York 
isBeftor  C.  Oalderon ;  and  the  American  Oon- 
sol  at  Pauunl^  T.  Adamaon. 

ini J  and  Vaiy.— The  strength  of  the  army  in 
1886  was  8,000  on  a  peace  footing,  to  be  in* 
creased  in  time  of  war  or  insorrection  by  a 
contingent  of  1  pMur  cent  of  the  popolation. 

The  navy  consists  of  the  recently  plated  war* 
steamer  ^'Boyaoi,''  a  steam- jacht,  **  Rafael 
Nofiez,''  built  in  the  United  States  in  1888, 
and  a  ooasting-steamer. 

jniiassi  The  pnblic  indebtedness,  on  Deo. 
81, 1884,  wss  represented  by  a  foreign  debt  of 
$11,000,000,  and  a  home  debt  of  $16,000,000. 
The  income  of  the  Qovemment  during  the 
fiscal  year  1888-'84  was  $6,156,000,  and  the 
outlay  $4,000,000,  leaTing  asarplus  of  $l,166«-> 
000.  The  amount  of  national-bank  notes  in 
circulation  in  January,  1886,  was  by  decree 
reduced  to  $1,600,000,  small  nickel  coin  to 
take  the  place  of  the  notes  withdrawn  and 
canceled.  In  a  message  to  the  Assembly  of 
Delegates,  March  81,  President  Nufiez  said  he 
was  able  to  negotiate  a  6  per  cent.  Govern- 
ment loan  in  London  to  the  amount  of  £2,500,- 
000,  and  asked  for  authority  to  conclude  it.  He 
added  that  two  years'  interest  would  have  to 
be  advanced  by  him,  and  that  1  per  cent 
would  have  to  be  set  adde  toward  the  sinking- 
fund  of  the  loan,  the  republic  to  pledge  for  the 
payment  of  the  loan  the  rights  secured  it  by 
the  Panam4  Canal  Company,  besides  a  certain 
percentage  of  revenue  from  customs. 

MsBopsiyt — ^The  Government  farmed  out  to  a 
private  syndicate  of  merchants  the  monopoly 
of  importing  alcoholic  beverages  into  Colombia, 
for  an  annual  rental  of  $300,000.  The  monop- 
oly does  not  include  either  wine  or  beer. 

During  the  summer,  rich  placer  gold-mines 
were  discovered  at  Bucaramanga  and  in  other 
localities  of  the  province  of  Santander. 

BaUrtadSi--In  addition  to  the  142  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation,  there  is  a  project  on  foot 
for  building  a  line  across  the  repubfic  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Panam4  Bailroad 
in  1886  were  $3,267,922;  operating  expenses, 
$2,665,272;  net  earnings,  $612,650;  interest, 
$641,041 ;  balance,  $71,609.  The  treasurer's 
statement  of  Dec.  81, 1884,  showed  a  surplus 
of  $1,076,557,  out  of  which  a  10  per  cent,  oivi- 
dend  was  paid,  amounting  to  $700,000,  leaving 
on  hand,  in  December,  1886,  $448,166. 

1M«p»phi, — ^No  sooner  was  the  country  paci- 
fied than  a  new  line  of  telegraph  was  added  to 
the  2,876  miles  then  in  operation,  bringing  into 
direct  communication  the  provinces  of  Antio- 
quia  and  Cauca  by  connecting  Maniaales  with 
Cartago,  a  line  very  much  needed  on  account 
of  the  large  trade  in  cattle,  cocoa,  salt,  etc., 
carried  on  in  that  region. 

Hew  Fsrib — ^By  decree  of  the  President,  dated 


at  BogotA,  Jnly  6. 1886,  the  ports  of  Aranca 
and  Orocol  were  thrown  open  to  oomn^^oe  as 
ports  of  entry  and  export.  They  are  on  the 
iMUiks.of  the  Casanare,  a  tributary  of  the  Ori- 
noco. The  import  duty  is  the  same  as  per 
general  tariff,  less  40  per  cent^  but  wkh  the 
additional  26  per  cent  war  duty. 

TuML — ^The  new  tariff  became  operative  on 
Oct  1,  1886,  the  duties  ranging  from  one  cent 
to  $1.20  the  kilogramme.  The  free  list  indndes 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  Govemment,  proper- 
ty of  the  representatives  of  other  Governments, 
and  tlie  natural  productions  of  such  countries 
as  may  enter  into  reciprocal  treaties.  AH  arti- 
cles not  enumerated  are  dutiable  at  the  highest 
rate — namely,  $1.20  per  kilogramme.   The  im- 

Eortation  of  money  of  inferior  standard  ia  pro- 
ibited,  as  is  also  machinery  for  making  money, 
arms,  sind  munitions  of  war.  Machinery  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  kilogrsmmes  In  weight  pays  one 
cent  per  kilogramme;  not  exceeding  1,000 
kilogrammes,  it  pays  five  cents. 

fiitm  INrtltSa— The  extra  import  duty  of  16 
per  cent  on  goods  consumed  in  the  province 
of  Bolivar  since  1878  was,  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  re* 
dttoed  to  10  per  cent ;  but  efforts  since  made 
to  abolish  it  altogethw  have  failed  to  receive 
the  consent  of  the  Central  Government  at  Bo- 
got4. .  On  the  other  hand,  the  extra  60  per 
cent  levied  on  internal  taxes  paid  in  the  same 
province  as  a  war-tax  has  been  abidished. 

The  Government  has  received  proposals  from 
a  New  York  merchant,  who  asks  for  a  conces- 
sion to  remove  the  bar  obstructing  the  entrance 
of  vessels  at  Barranqoilla  into  Magdalene  river. 
No  Government  aid  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
enterprise,  which  proposes  to  be  allowed  to 
levy  tonnage-dues  for  the  improvement 

Hew  StssiMhlp  Une» — In  September  the  new 
line  of  the  French  Transatlantic  Steamship 
Company  was  established  from  Marseilles. 
One  of  the  steamers  is  to  call  monthly  at  Bar- 
ranquilla  via  Italian  and  Spanish  porta,  the 
ports  touched  at  being  Genoa,  Naples,  Cadis, 
Teneriffe,  Port  de  fVance,  Trinidad,  Barcelona, 
La  Gnayra,  Barranquilla,  and  Colon. 

CsmMresa — ^The  following  tabular  statement 
shows  Colombian  trade  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  countries : 

ntOX  COLOVBIA  IXTO— 


TSAR. 

UnlUdStotM. 

Bh1m4.* 

1881 

1882 

95.991,890 
4w961,470 
M71,405 
S,881,84S 

|6.S77,50& 
5,402.tSl 
8,809,798 
S»10^68S 

18B8 

1884 .., 

$&,016»00S 
6,6f8,€M 
4,18a,8SS 
4,888^001 


TO  COLOKDIA  rBOM — 


TKAK. 


1881.. 
1882,. 
186S.. 
1884... 


ValtidBtalM. 

B.1,1^ 

$fi,888.188 
£,40^848 
«,8«8,971 
8,881,881 

$0),999,n8 

^^98,880 

6^009,414 
8,944^11 

^$M,8«8 
8^884388 
T488^ 


The  United  States  trade  with  Colombia  in 
two  years  has  been: 
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'                              ^      ^^  ^^.^^    ^^^  ^^^^      ^  the  Qovernment  baa  no  control  over  the  pUns 

mcALnufr-           bUtetoth.        ftMAauSH?  and  oontraoU  of  the  companj,  and  ongbt  ot 

uaiiai  Btatat.     Bmm  u  oiiiWi.  pye  tto  guarantee  of  any  kind  to  the  company. 

iST"                          gflL006,Mi         a&mne  *•  Booaaeaa  condaded  the  report  by  deoUuv 

188ft.'!.'.'!!!*.!!!!!!!.'!!!!     ^^on         ^^4ia  ing  that  the  completion  of  the  canal,  with  the 

financial  meana  and  limit  of  time  oaloolated  by 

The  Fuaaa  CanaL— IL  Ferdinand  de  Leaaepa,  M.  de  Leaaeps,  aeema  to  him  more  than  prob> 
Preaideot  of  the  Univeraal  Interooeanic  Panama  lematioaly  nnleaa  the  company  makes  important 
Canal  Company,  by  letter  dated  Paris,  January  idterations  in  ita  preeent  plana.  When  the  com* 
11,  aaked  the  President  of  the  New  York  Cham-  mittee  asked  that  contracts  should  be  prodaced 
her  of  Commerce,  James  M.  Brown,  to  appoint  in  order  tbat  it  might  examine  them,  M.  de  Lea- 
a  delegate  or  delegates  to  accompany  him  on  seps  reftued  to  show  them.  The  Government 
his  voyage  to  Panama,  where  he  intended  to  thereapon  withdrew  the  Panama  Canal  Lottery 
begin  the  period  of  final  execution  of  the  mari-  Loan  bill  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
time  canal,  a  similar  request  having  been  ad*  Meanwhile,  April  16,  l^Er.  Bigelow  had  pro- 
dressed  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  sented  to  the  aew  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
France.  He  added  tbat  delegates  from  £ng-  meroe  his  report,  in  which  he  says: 
land  and  Germany  would  join  the  French  rep-  ^^  ^  eonditions  under  which  thii  work  U  to  be 
resentattves.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  oonduoted  are  pemiliar  and  exoeptionsl.  It  is  in  a 
and  John  Bigelow,  of  New  Yorlc,  was  appoint-  foreign  state,  iuid«r  a  weak  and  unsettled  govern- 
ed as  delegate.    M.  de  Leaseps  arrived  at  Colon  nient,  in  one  of  the  meet  unheelthy  nyciou  on  the 

had  applied  to  M.  Bruson,  then  rnme  Minis-  ,^,1^  iSboreii  only  aro  of  any  aervice.    Bhonld  they 

ter  of  France,  for  the  Government  sanction,  not  ineraMe  the  pneent  average,  it  will  take  fiom  ten 

necessary,  according  to  French  law,  before  to  fifteen  yean  to  flniah  their  contract,  even  ihoold 

lottery  bonds  can   be  issued  by  a  company.  thyanflbrnoimfoieeeendelayaorinteiTuptioDS.    ft 

tS>o^^  that  M.  de  Le^eps  desirS  to  ^JJSS^  a^'^STSL^l^^^^ 

raise  in  thia  way  was  900,000,000  franca.    The  ^              '^ 

Government  sent  out  a  commission  composed  On  July  29  a  meeting  of  the  Panama  Canal 

of  eminent  engineers  to  make  a  thorough  in-  Company  was  hM  at  Paris.    M.  de  Leaseps 

^Motion  of  the  work,  the  four  gentlemen  com-  read  a  voluminous  report,  in  which  he  said 

posing  it  being  M.  Armand  Rousseau,  8pecial  there  is  not  a  section  of  the  canal  which  is  not 

Commissioner,  Inspeotenr-G^^ral  des  Ponts  contracted  for,  and  that  the  sanitary  oondi- 

et  Chanss6es;  Chief-Engineer  M.  Jaquet;  Li-  tion  is  satisfactory.    During  the  past  year  the 

g6nieur  Lnys,  and  Major  de  la  Semette.    Hav-  mortality  waa  5i  per  cent,  not  more  than  the 

ing  concluded  their  laoors,  they  arrived  at  New  average  mortality  on  public  works  in  Europe. 

Yoric  on  February  20  on  their  return  to  France  The  report  cited  statements  of  M.  Levassseur 

via  Canada.  and  the  Americana-— Admiral  Davis  and  Engi- 

Mr.  Bigelow  accompanied  M.  de  Leaseps  and  neer  Kelly — ^and  the  Dutch  engineer  of  toe 

parU  to  La  Boca,  on  the  Pacific  side,  returning  Vannehua  estates,  to  prove  that  the  recdpta 

to  New  York  early  in  March,  about  the  time  will  amply  suffice  to  pay  large  interest  on  all 

of  M.  de  Lesseps^s  departure  for  France.    On  the  capital — ^probably  6  or  7  per  cent  on 

June  27  the  committee  elected  by  the  French  a  capital  of  two  milliard  francs  or,  in  other 

Chamber  of  Deputies  to  report  on  the  bill  pro-  woras,  do  a  traffic  of  7,260,000  tone,  and  earn 

poaed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  autnor*  therefrom  a  revenue  of  108^000,000  francs, 

uing  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  issue  a  lot-  M.  de  Leaseps  pledged  himself  to  open  the 

tery  loan  of  600,000,000  francs,  met  and  elected  canal  in  1889,  within  the  cost  estimatea  by  the 

M.  Germain  Casse  president  of  the  committee,  Congress  of  1879. 

andlC.  Compayre,  Secretary.  Both  these  gen-  The  sggregate  expenditure,  during  the  fiscal 
tiemen  were  decidedly  averse  to  the  project;  yearl88i-'86,  wss  141,862,777  francs, and,  as  in 
in  facty  out  of  eleven  members  composing  the  former  years,  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
committee,  eight  were  ttronfly  against  the  bill,  company,  there  had  been  apent  864,009,199 
two  favorable  under  certam  conditiona,  and  francs,  the  total  amount  reacned,  on  June  £0, 
but  one  unconditionally  so.  Simultaneously  the  sum  of  496,862,076  francs.  But  there  is 
the  report  of  M.  Rousseau  was  distributed  to  to  be  deducted  from  it  the  sum  of  24,729,260 
the  members  of  the  Chamber.  Its  conelurions  franca  not  yet  paid,  reducing  the  actual  die- 
were,  that  the  canal  is  a  possible  undertaking;  buraementa  to  471,182,816  fraucs.  Deducting 
that  it  is  now  carried  to  such  a  point  that  its  the  latter  from  the  share  capital  of  the  corn- 
abandonment  can  not  be  thought  of,  aa  such  a  pany,  the  260,000  bonds  of  1882,  the  8  per 
course  would  bring  disaster  not  ouly  to  the  cent,  bonds  of  1888,  and  the  841,292,  4  per 
share-holders  of  the  company,  who  are  nearly  cent,  bonds  of  1884 — together,  718,104,868 
all  fVenchmen,  but  also  to  French  infiuence  in  franos-^there  remained  on  June  80, 1886,  the 
America;  that  it  is  evident  thsi,  if  the  enter*  sum  of  241»971,662  francs.    The  new  6  per 

Srise  were  sUowed  to  &il,  it  would  be  imme-  cent,  loan  waa  for  the  time  being  limited  to 

iatelv  taken  up  by  a  foreign  company,  which  226,000,000  franca,  and  placed  on  the  market 

would  reap  the  credit  and  profit  from  it.    But  during  the  last  week  of  July  by  all  the  French 
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banking  institalions,  except  the  Credit  Fonder  from  the  month  of  Magdalena  river,  27  Span- 
de  France,  at  between  440  and  450  ftuncs  per  ish  leagnes,  over  the  mountains,  hj  a  rough, 
bond  of  1,000  francs.  Every  two  months  a  winding,  steep,  and  narrow  road,  which  in 
drawing  is  to  take  place  daring  forty-two  con-  some  places  is  worn  deep  into  the  sandstone 
seontive  years,  the  winning  numbers  to  be  rock.  Pianos,  the  freight  on  which  is  $1,000, 
paid  in  fcdl  the  nominal  valae  of  the  bonds  of  are  common  in  the  hoases.  The  streets  are 
1,000  francs,  6,000  bonds  to  be  thus  drawn  without  vehicles,  except  street-cars  drawn  by 
during  the  first  year.  The  fluctuations  in  the  mides.  The  town  is  built  principally  of  adobe 
value  of  6  per  cent.  Panama  Canal  bonds  on  houses,  with  elegant  interiors,  reached  through 
the  Paris  Bourse  had  been:  January,  1880,  court-yards  tastefully  laid  out  in  fiower-gar- 
890 ;  October,  888 ;  January,  1886,  872 ;  June,  dens.  The  buildings,  mostly  ancient,  are  rarely 
80,  880;  July,  1,  867,  and  July,  18,  810.  On  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  with  the  ex- 
September  20  the  last  installment  was  called  oeption  of  the  convents  and  churches.  They 
on  600  francs  Panama  Canal  shares.  are  unpainted,  and  at  a  distance  the  city, is  al- 

Out  of  the  458,802  new  bonds  negotiated  in  most  invisible.    They  are  roofed  with  tiles. 

August,   1886,  200,000  were    paid    at  once,  and  have  low,  dark  portals,  true  specimens  of 

26,000  shortly  afterward ;  in  October,  280,000  Spanish  architecture,  being  built  in  the  form 

more  had  been  paid.  of  a  souare  inclosing  the  court-yard  and  gar- 

ArMtiatiM.-— The  difficulty  that  had  existed  den.  The  streets,  forming  at  intervals  Uie 
for  some  years  between  Colombia  and  Costa  sides  of  plazas,  are  narrow,  paved  with  cobble- 
Rica,  about  their  frontier,  was  submitted  in  stones,  and  have  a  ditch  running  through  the 
September  to  the  arbitration  of  Spain.  middle,  for  drainage,  rendering  it  impossible 

During  the  insurrection  of  1885  an  Italian  for  carriages  or  carts  to  pass  through  them, 

merchant,  Signor  Cerruti,  was  imprisoned  be-  The  common  people  wash  their  clothes  in  these 

cause  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  one  of  the  drains.    Pipes  supply  clear  water  from  the 

rebel  pretenders.    The  commander  of  the  ltd-  sides  of  the  buildings  at  the  comers  of  the 

ian  man-of-war  "  Flavio  Gioja  "  interfered  in  plazas,  fed  by  a  reservoir  a  few  miles  from  the 

the  matter,  threatening  the  port  of  Buenaven-  city.    The  water  is  carried  in  jars  from  these 

tura  on  the  Pacific  with  bombardment  if  Cerru-  pipes  to  the  houses  on  the  backs  of  women, 

ti  were  not  handed  over  to  him.    The  demand  The  streets  are  lighted  by  gas.    There  is  no 

was  complied  with ;   but  when  he  landed  at  residence  quarter,  so  called,  fine  residences  and 

Panam&  and  was  about  to  take  passage  on  hovels  confronting  each  other  indiscriminately, 

board  the  steamer  '^  llo,*'  he  was  thown  into  On  one  side  of  the  Grand  Plaza,  occupying  the 

prison  by  the  Colombian  authorities.    Mean-  center  of  the  city,  are  the  cathedral  and  postal 

while  all  his  property  in  the  province  of  Cauca  buildings ;  on  the  other  sides  the  President's 

had  been  confiscated  by  the  Government.  Italy  Palace  and  Government  houses.  In  the  square 

had  dispatched  several  men-of-war  to  Colom-  is  a  statue  of  Bolivar,  Liberator  of  Colombia, 

bian  waters,  and  the  complication  was  assum-  in  bronze,  mounted  on  a  large  square  pedestal 

ing  a  threatening  aspect,  when  a  protocol  was  composed  of  various  colored  stones  sent  from 

signed  between  the  Italian  ambassador  at  Paris,  the  several  States  of  the  Republic,  on  which  are 

and  the  Colombian  ambassador,  laying  down  cut  the  names  of  his  battles.    It  was  executed 

the  bases  of  an  agreement,  which  has  been  sub-  in  Italy  at  the  expense  of  a  private  individuaL 

mitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Spain.  The  cathedral  is  800  feet  long  and  100  feet 

Bogetf,  a  city  founded  in  1542,  and  once  wide,  and  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  decora- 
called  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  capital  of  the  United  tions  and  paintings  brought  here  by  the  Span- 
States  of  Colombia  ana  of  the  State  of  Cundina-  lards.  There  are  87  churches,  two  of  them 
marca;  population  100,000.  It  is  situated  in  situated  1,500  feet  above  the  city,  on  the  high- 
latitude  4°  86'  06"  north,  longitude  74''  18'  59"  est  mountains.  The  popular  religion  is  Ro- 
west,  8,870  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  man  Catholic,  but  there  is  no  religion  of  state, 
built  on  a  plateah  of  the  Andes,  80  miles  from  There  are  400  resident  priests,  llie  Resident 
the  mouth  of  Magdalena  river,  and  at  the  base  of  of  the  Republic  resides  m  the  Government  Pal- 
high  mountains  at  the  extreme  eastern  side  of  ace.  The  Senate  holds  its  sessions  in  the  Con- 
the  great  plain  of  Bogota  The  temperature  vent  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  also  accommo- 
rangesfrom  52^  to  62°  F.,  summer  and  winter,  dates  the  State,  Treasury,  and  War  Depart- 
The  showers  that  fall  from  a  cloudless  sky  are  ments.  Tl^e  Sepate-chamber  is  large  and  finely 
called  jpara  mitoi^  and  blow  over  from  the  bar-  furnished.  Above  the  President's  chair  are  the 
ren  plains  in  the  rear  of  the  mountains,  where,  arms  of  Colombia.  On  the  walls  are  life-sized 
in  summer,  rain  is  constantly  falling.  The  gar-  portraits  of  Bolivar  and  Santander.  The  ses- 
dens  abound  in  heliotropes,  rhododendrons,  sions  of  the  Representatives  are  held  in  an  old 
fuchsias,  violets,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  fiow-  Jesuit  college,  in  a  hall  inferior  to  the  Senate- 
ers  which  bloom  perennially.  The  exports  chamber,  but  ample  and  suitable.  The  Opera- 
consist  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  to-  House  is  furnished  with  boxes  extending  in  two 
bacco,  bark,  coffee,  dye-wood,  cocoanuts,  rub-  tiers  entirely  around  the  house,  with  t£e  stsge 
ber,  hats,  and  other  articles.  Emeralds  of  the  in  the  center.  The  market  is  a  conspicuous 
finest  luster  and  the  greatest  value  are  found,  building,  and  has  on  sale  the  vegetables  and 
All  freight  is  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules  fruits  of  two  zones,  torrid  and  temperate. 
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Fish,  crabs,  and  shrimps  are  sold  in  little  net-  is  farther  divided  as  to  sexes  as  follovi's :  Males, 

ted  bags.    The  necessaries  of  life,  although  1^,781 ;  females,  99,129. 

brought  here  at  great  expense,  are  cheaper  PolltlcaL — ^The  Republican  State  Convention 

than  at  the  coast.    There  are  no  printed  signs  met  in  Denver  on  the  28th  of  September,  and 

over  the  doors,  as  the  natives  can  not  read ;  nominated  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor, 

bat,  instead,  are  animsls  painted  in  large  pro-  William  H.  Mejer;  Lieatenant-Govemor,  N. 

portions.    Uandreds  of  mendicants  lounge  in  H.  Meldrnm ;  Treasarer,  P.  W.  Breene ;  Secre- 

the  streetflL    The  police  regalations  are  ver/    tarj  of   State,  Rice;    Auditor,  D.  P. 

strict,  the  men,  on  duty  bj  night  only,  being  Eingslej ;  Attorney-General,  Alvin  Marsh ; 
signaled  by  a  bell  to  change  their  posts  at  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  L.  S. 
comers  of  the  streets  every  fifteen  minutes.  Cornell ;  Congressman,  George  D.  SymeH. 
They  are  armed  with  lassoes  and  short  bayo-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  the 
nets.  There  are  no  letter-carriers,  for  the  same  place  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  nouii- 
houses  are  not  numbered,  but  there  are  letter-  nated  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Alva 
boxes  at  the  general  post-office.  There  are  six  Adams ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  L.  H.  Gillespie ; 
newspapers,  including  the  official  organ  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Jerry  Mahoney ;  Treasurer, 
Government  A  large  proportion  of  the  print-  James  F.  Benedict ;  Auditor^  Casimero  Barelli ; 
ing  is  on  hand-bills,  which  are  posted  on  the  Attorney-General,  Col.  Stirman;  Congress* 
street  comers,  by  individaab  on  their  private  man,  Myron  W.  Reed.  The  following  are 
idTairs  as  well  as  by  the  Govemment  on  affairs  among  the  resolutions  adopted: 
of  state.  In  the  revolution  of  1885,  fifty  differ- 
ent hand-bills  were  posted  daily  on  the  walls  Btaclvd,  That  we  favor  the  coinage  of  wlw  on  th« 
*»#  «kA  /.;»«»  if*xaf  /«#  fki^  nA«r«.xaTVAi.  ^i^^A\y>^  \»  "s™*  tenns  as  Rold,  and  the  adoption  in  the  flrtt  m- 
of  the  city.    Most  of  the  newspaper  reading  is  ^^^^^  ^^  unlirnited  sUver  ooinaife  by  our  own  Gov- 

done  at  tne  street  comers  oy  means  of  tnese  ernmeDt,  to  be  followed  by  active  meaaurea  to  bring 

bulletins,  and  for  the  announcement  of  a  death  about  iu  oonaidcrationaa  an  international  subject 

the  hand-bills  are  bordered  with  blaclc.    The  We  denounce  the  corrupt  and-  waatjfW  extrava- 

people  dress  in  the  latest  Paris  fashion,  but  the  g^^jT  SJ^Si^^roSl^'"'^h^8t2ii  lS 

ladies  have  not  yet  discarded  the  graceful  man-  jjaa  been  RepubUoan  Mnoel'srs.     Each^nSoeBsive 

tilla.     There  are  convent- schools  of  a  high  aeeaion  haa  aquanderod  the  money  of  the  people  with 

order.    The  University  of  Bogot^  an  institu-  reokleas  and  moieasing  waatefulneaa,  until  the  annual 

tion  of  wide  infiuence,  has  an  astronomical  expenses  of  the  State  are  wholly  beyond  reaaonable 

ob«,rv.to,r,  which  h«  no  eqa.1  except  bi  ^^wJ^^-^S^pX™  "S-r^L^  SSS^U^ 

the  National  Observatory  m  Washington.   The  beyond  the  neceaaitiea  of  govemment  and  far  beyond 

Foundling  HospitaL  capable  of  accommodat-  the  ability  of  the  State  to  nay  for.    As  a  consequenoe, 

ing  several  hundrea  infants,  is  no  longer  used  the  State  tax  levy  of  nearly  live  milla  is  in  exoeaa  of 

for  the  purpose.    The  mUitary  are  not  of  the  ^«  «»K*l'"?^''.v  ^^^fP^V^^iT^^P^r^  ^"^'' 

««A«.o.Mk  k/k:!»i>4-  *v#  TTnUAii  %ifttf<»a  fi./^»xa  K.i*  o*/^  of  the  State  la  threatened.    We  pledge  the  Demoomtio 

*^T*§®.,i  i^  u     .       I         *  ^     i^^  Vy^f^?  P»rty»  *to  nomineea,  and  ita  wpniaentativea  in  the 

well  drilled,  having  been  trained  by  a  United  Seneral  AaaemblyTto  a  reduction  of  expenditurea  and 

States  army  officer  who  spent  three  years  in  the  of  taxation  to  honest  and  legal  limits. 

citv  for  that  purpose.     The  officers'  uniform  is  ,  That  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  Btrte,  ool- 

A  if  Ark.hliiA  drAvurnat  linod  with  nnArlAt   Rrnr.  lectively  and  individually,  demand  immediate  legisla- 

*  aarJt-wue  arew-coat  imea  witn  scarlet,  scar-  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^     ^^^  ^  aimmarily  enforce  ita  oScrv. 

Jet  epaulets,  and  scarlet  stripes  on  the  dark-  ^^^  whereby  railroad  oorporationB  aball  be  limited 

bine  trousers.    The  arms  used  are  those  known  in  their  power  to  fix  ratee  for  paaaenger  and  freiffbt 

as  the  Springfield,  English,  and  Austrian  pat-  traffic,  auoh  rates  to  be  arranged  with  due  re^ariTas 

l^fHQ^  well  to  the  actual  amount  of  capital  inveated  m  said 

jiAiABAnn     4Ma4,  r^w— — f      TkA  #^ii/v«.tn<.  companies,  as  to  the  amount  and  coat  of  burineaa 

^'^"^S?:  flWiCefm»ttrt,--The  following  tnujJ^^Sed;  to  prevent  andpuniah  fictitious  capitali- 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  nation  of  said  companies,  Ascriminations  or  rebatea 

emor,  Benjamin  H.  Eaton,  Republican;  Lieu-  in  rates,  either  as  between  individuals  or  locaiities: 

la 


Attomey-Creneral,  Theodore  H.  Thomas;  Su-  constitutional  and  other  legal  requirements  having 

rintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Leonidas  for  their  object  the  public  weal  and  the  restraint  oi 

Cornell;  State  Engineer,  E.  8.  Nettleton;  power,  and  to  prevent  aujrftirtheridcntiflation  of  the 

B«lroi^  0«mmiB«oner    WinUn.  B   Felker;  't^J^T^'^^^'V^t^i^t 

Forest  Commissioner,  Jb.  T.  Ensira ;  Supreme  ^on  upon  this  important  subject  that  may  be  enfbroed 

Court :  Chief-Justice,  William  E.  Beck ;  Asso-  either  by  means  of  a  commission  properly  appointed, 

dates,  Joseph  C.  Helm  and  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  or  directly  by  summary  proceedings  in  tLe  courts  of 

.—The  total  population  of  the  State,  J^,f  ; 


—  .i.^».  k-  ♦K^  »^»«»<.  Ji  iQQn  «,—  100  tto»r'  That  the  definition  of  conspiracy  is  not  confined  to 

as  shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  1W,»27.  rtrikes  and  impulsive  eflbrts  of  &e  poor  by  violence 

The  population  on  June  1,  1886,  was  248,910,  to  better  their  condition,  but  extends  as  well  to  the 

an  increase  of  49,588,  or  25*56  per  cent.,  in  aecret  conclaves  of  capital  to  pool  and  combine  their 

fiy^  years.    The  present  population  is  divided  flnuichises  in  aid  of  unjust  exactions  from  ahippers 

amottjsr  the  races  as  foUowis  Indians  upon  res-  "'^hPSthXtererts  of  the  fiirming  classes  and  of  our 

ervations  not  included :  White,  289,586 ;   ne-  cities  demand  that  the  next  Qeneral  Assembly  shall  by 

groea,  8,262 ;  Chinese,  861 ;  Indians,  200.    It  proper  legislation  regulate  and  fix  the  chaiges  to  be 
vol..  zzvL — 18    A 
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made  by  ditoh.  irrigation,  and  other  water  companiea,  Ising  the  payment  of  $8.50  for  eadh  wolf  o 

for  water,  so  toat  such  chai)^  shall  not  azoeea  a  iiur  soalp* 

peroentum  upon  the  amount  of  capital  actually  in-  That  we  respectfully  ask  of  the  Legislatu^ 

vested  in  such  enterprises.  next  session  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  f 

That  we  demand  speedy  measorea  to  abolish,  by  Ihir  of  the  State  Veterinary  Sanitary  Board,  to  the 

purchase,  the  Indian  reservations  remaining  in  Colo*  all  domestio  animala  afliioted  with  contagious 

rado,  especially  the  strip  of  land  in  La  Fmi  County,  may  be  quarantined  and  auoh  disease  be  efl 

as  useless  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  a  constant  threat  stamped  out 

and  menace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  southern  That  in  justice  to  the  wool-growing  interes 

border.  quest  that  a  member  of  the  State  Wool-Growi 

That  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  convict-la-  aodat&on  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  State 

bor  question  is  to  keep  the  convicts  employed  in  some  nwnr  Sanitary  Board, 

labor  not  in  competition  with  any  recognized  industry  That  the  State  Veterinary  SanitaT7  Board 

of  the  people,  and  that  this  can  be  done  by  their  or-  is  hereby  reouested  to  adopt  a  regulation  r 

ganizea,  systematic,  and  permanent  employment  in  all  persons  driving  sheep  mto  the  State  t* 

the  construction  and  improvement  of  public  roads.  ftom  the  State  Veterinaiy  Suigeon,  or  a  me 

mi                    1         T>    vu«x«       *•  i_  *  f     ^1.  ***•  State  Veterinary  Sanitary  Board,  a  a 

There  was  also  a  Prohibition  ticket  in  the  that  the  flock  is  free  ftom  contagious  diseas 

field,    llie  Demooratio  candidate  for  Governor  thev  cross  the  boundary  of  the  Sute. 

was  elected  by  a  small  plarality,  while  the  '^^'^  ^  >>  ^b*  injustice  to  be  compelle 

Repablicau   candidates  for  the  other  places  JVf?  S^nifJ  w  J*'.ini!?1rw  Sj^f-Vw^^; 

^^.^  ..^^^-»«..i  nver  on  our  wool,  smce  it  is  prontaoly  tnu 

were  successful,  fttmithe  Missouri  river  to  the  seaboard,  m< 

WMMrowen. — ^The  third  annaal  convention  twice  the  distance,  for  less  than  half  the  freigt 

of  the  Colorado  State  Wool-Growers^  Assoc!-  to  the  river. 

ation  was  held  at  Greeley,  ou  Oct.  6.    It  was  The  Legislature  conaiste  of  18  Repc 

organized  m  Denver,  on  March  12  1884.    Its  .nd  8  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  25 

sessions  have  not  been  very  well  attended,  jieans  and  24  Democrat*  in  the  House. 

The  president  gave  the  following  account  of  xhe  vote  for  Congressmen  was  as  f 

the  busmess  in  the  State:  Q^^ge  G.  Symes  (Republican),  27,781 

Looking  back  to  the  year  1876,  the  assessors  re-  Ton  W.  Reed  ^Democrat),  26,929 ;  Josei 

turned  ftom  the  various  counties  of  the  State  424,977  ray,  8,697.    Amendments  to  sections  1 

sheep.    The  numbers  incrwrod  nroidly  in  the  follow-  ^^  14  of  Article  XI  of  the  Conetitutio 

i^y^iiS?  "nnf""  ^^  ^®?  ^f  ^J'^aS'"''*J&  ratified,  and  those  to  eeotions  6,  24,  an< 

1880,  782,640.    The  severe  drought  of  1880  caused  *»**"v^»  "ij**  mjvcki  w  o^wmvus  v,  *rx,  cw^ 

losses  and  exportation,  so  that  Se  returns  fbr  1881  J^oted.    The  amendmenU  relate  to  de 

were  reduced  to  684.842,  increasing  to  706,048  hi  1882  the  Judicial  system.    The  vote  for  Govt 

and  884,785  in  1883.    The  repeal  of  the  ad  valorem  not  officially  canvassed  until  tlie  meeting 

duty  on  wool  checked  the  increase,  and  in  1884  there  Legislature. 

was  a  filllinflr  off  in  numbers  to  822,278.    The  flock-  ^^T..       »i^            «         *      a^i      -ls 
masters,  nolwithstanding   the   discouragements,  k-  .v^i?"^.     f«oS°™*^'*i?L^«      4lt  ^^^ 
newed  their  grip,  and   returned,  for  T886,  868,926  the  State  in  1886  was  76,679.     These  r 
sheep.    The  returns  for  1886  are  not  yet  complete.    1  to  move  them  8,868  cars,  and  were  div 
have  been  unable  to  secure  accurate  information  re-  to  class  as  follows : 
ffarding  the  wool-dip,  but  7,000,000  pounds  is  doubt- 
less amir  estimate  ror  this  year's  dip.    Itisimpimo-    5«***'* 

ticable  to  secure  accnnte  figures  regaraing  the  number    £•![' 

of  sheep  sold  as  surplus  from  the  flocks  of  the  State,    ffifcrii^ittik 

Thedatagivcn  show  that  the  Colorado  State  Wool-    *"»~'»»»" 

Growenj*  Assodation  represents  an  invested  capital  TOtsI 

of  more  than  $5,000,000,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  _,              ^         •..,,.        ,        , 

more  than  $2,600,000.  The  number  of  cattle  shipped  and 

mt     ^  11     -             1  X*                   ^    .  3  iiito  Colorado  during  the  same  peri< 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  as  i82,614.     This  does  not  include  anj 

the  sense  of  the  meeting :  ^^ich  may  have  passed  through  the  8 

JUtolMdy  That  the  great  interest  of  wool-growing  parts  beyond.    By  these  figures  it  will 

hi  the  State,  second  only  in  capital  invested  and  an-  that  there  were  brought  into  Colorado 

nual  revenue  to  minmg  and  cattle-breeding^  demands  j^^j,^  ^^^  ^j^  ^^re  sent  out  duri 

the  contmuance  of  the  Association  to  protect  and  pro-  "'^*^  Tru        *     i          v   ^s     **i     1 

mote  our  interests,  and  that  eveiy  wool-grower  in  the  y®"*'    ^he  actual  number  of  cattle  slauj 

State  ou^t  to  join  the  Association  and  contribute  his  'or  home  consumption  in  the  State  cau 

share  to  the  common  defense.  ascertained,  but  can  be  closely  estimatec 

That  we  reiterate  our  demand  for  the  restoration  of  500, 

the  tariff  of  1867  on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  as  being  nk,^  .!.;««,*•.♦»  ««♦  #*#  ^u^  a^«fA  ♦!»«  *, 

the  best  possible  a4justment  of  the  intSwtoof  manu-  The  shipments  out  of  the  State  the  p 

ftoturen  and  producen  of  wool,  evidenced  by  the  un-  7®^  oi<l  not  exceed  60,0(XI. 

naralleled  growth  and  prosperity  of  both  interests  flMMM.  —  Colorado   has   no  bonde< 

ftom  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  aaid  tariff  to  the  date  The  assessed  valuation  for  1886  (6arfiel< 

^OuS^^^'SJSl  «~'  <»'—«"'»* »"-  ty'.  return.  beJog  unoffidiJ)  is  $11  W« 

Tbattherepealofthe  bounty  CD  wolf-scalps  has  re-  ^  The  total  amount  of  tax  levied  for 

suited  in  a  vast  increase  hi  numbers  of  these  pe^,  $666,269.48,  as  against  $640,874.72  for 

and  great  damage  to  our  flocks ;  that  the  rapid  in-  The  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the 

CTeose  of  these  anunals  not  only  menace  our  sheep,  the  last  fiscal  term,  Nov.  80,  1884,  in  © 

but  calves  and  colts  as  well,  and  that  the  bounty  here-  -^„-;*8^  »«•  «ri  q  i  qr  ai .  \\^^w^  — « « 

tofore  pmd  by  the  State  is  insigniflcant  compart  with  WO'^^^Jf^  ^^  $618,186.61 ;  there  was  I 

the  losses  we  now  sustain;  we  therefore,  ask  the  '">™  «"  sources  during  the  two  years 

Legiskture,  at  iU  nest  session,  to  enact  a  law  anthor-  Nov.  80,  1886,  the  sum  of  $1,887,896.2 
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ing  a  iota]  of  $2,850,580.85.    The  total  dis-  ing  a  falliiig  off  of  aboot  30,000  tons.    A  rery 

baraements  from  the  treasory  for  thia  period  alight  gain  over  1886  was  expected  in  1886. 
wore  $1,515,951.80,  leaving  a  balance  at  the       (ipuOTytaig* — The  work  done  bj  the  stone  de< 

close  of  bosinees  Nov.  80,  1886,  in  cash  and  partment  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and 

securities  of  $884,579.05.    The  State  debt  was:  other  quarries  in  Colorado,  is  bat  little  under* 

Ovtitaiidiiiirwvnuits; IW4.699  68  »tood.    Along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Continental 

c«rtiiieitesoriBd«btadn6M ia,4ss  »i  divide,  from  the  Wyoming  line  to  the  Raton 

Loeo-weed  eertiflcatM 6».%»o  M  range,  is  a  series  of  hog^baok  elevations.    In 

Total I6M.874  11  these  upheavals  are  found  inexhaustible  quanti- 

LcM  euh  In  tiMMUT  Applicable tt.SS6  48  ties  of  stoue  and  marble,  suitable  forthemanu* 

Tbui  indebtodiMM  $6441687^  fsoture  of  lime  and  for  building  from  the  rough 

The  total  revenne'ontetendini  to  meet  thte  robble^tone  that  wiBtaiMthesupOTtruotareof 

U  $667,822.91;  From  thia  the  ASdil^r  dedaot.  ^l2*^rvS„*^.  iZl.!?'JSd.^«'?^^ 

20  per  ient.  aa  unavaUable,  leaving  $684,268.88.  f"'**'  ^5  ^""i""  **i?'*^  *T»  *S?*i  "yl 

Thl  leaves  the  debt  payaW  horn  the  'general  JZJ'lJl!!  V.™«nf      ^ 

fund,  $110,879.80  in  ezoesa  of  the  revenue.  ^Talmoat  2l  ,^  the  material  Hea  above 

laDnadVataitlifc— TheStateBoardofEqaall-  .k« «,rS^.^ fhT!^rZl^^rT^r^^^V^ 

ration  placed  the  foHowing  valuation*  npi/n  the  T!  '^"•**'  *"^  ?"  P"^  <>'  quarrying  con- 

.,      5  Tn  I  .  J    «_  1  oor  "^        "^  Bats  in  uncovenng  and  removmg  earth  and 

railroaas  in  Colorado  in  1886:  bowlders  and  reveJlng  the  dip  of  tfe  formation. 

BROAD  OAUoi.  ^^  Union  Pacific  Company  decided  to  quarry 

BnrifnirtoD  Md  cotondo |l,888,S7T  »  On  its  own  accouut  and  ship  directly  to  con- 

pQftbio  sod  ArkioMs  Valley 2,482,193  06  sumers,  and  have  established  a  special  depart- 

SSTpi^^nSIXI-oi:::-.-.:::::::-.:::      f^  I?  "?»^  •S«.tJ<»d  the  -stone  Department,  Ifnion 

Vnkm  Padflc.  Kanaaa  di viaton 1^1 1 ,204  88  Pacific  Railroad.'^    The  principal  quarries  are 

5^7" If*^ i*A-Jw •SSJS  »t  Stout,  where  250  men  are  regularly  em- 

Goldeii,  Boalder  and  CaHboa 42,888  64  ^i^„,^    IL^  „„„  ,^11  x^^:^„  r^^„  ai n  aha  ♦^ ei  o 

Daover  and  Boalder  VaUey 197,186  78  piOycd,  the  pay-roll  being  from  $10,000  to  $12,- 

Dnrar,  Weatern  and  Padflo 102,615  06  000  per  month.    There  are  in  addition  from  50 

§SS5 SSIIEL.rSilSar'*.'".'!'!; :::    ^^  S  *?  iw  «»«>»  e"?!'?*! »»/  oth*™.  "ho  dupo*.  of 

Gfwiey  Sbort  Lino  and  Padflo  (srade  only). .         8<ooo  00  their  products  to  the  company.    The  company 

Joj^org  difiiion,  Union  Padfle ^'llX^fS  S  owuB  a  large  area  of  quarry-ground  at  Lyons, 

Colorado  CentniL 67fi,880  93 .      .      ,i  ®       j      .        ^j         jL.  n 

pnnoipally  producing  red  sandstone.    Here  are 

MARBow  OAUGB.  employed  about  75  men.    Ten  miles  northwest 

Orad^  Short  Une  «»J  P«jW&  • .  •  y-- IWM  M  of  Lovelaud,  aud  a  short  distance  south  of  Stout 

Oeomtown,  Breckenridga  and  LeadvUle 8,775  00  rr    «    Tl^  .     n  wi^i^***^  ovu»u  v»  »^wm%, 

Oeovlecown,  BrMkenridge    and    L«Mi?iiio  the  Buckhom  quarries  have  been  opened. 

Tv^~'V°YJ-«::i- -ij^ui -iR^SS  S2       T^®  marble-quarries  of  Gov.  Routt  at  Marble 

oS5Sdo^Ji^£^."  .!^;;;/;/;//;.:.:      Itt^oI  S  GI^u,  ten  mlles  northwest  of  Fort  Collins,  are 

Denver  cirde. 5i|o48  20  practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  deposits  of 

gS:S:?2SS5S3£i;iii,.i^)::::::::      "IJSg  t^e  poat  beauafbl  material  for  buaJing  and 

DanTer  and  Eio  Orande '  7,0O^642  21  all  kmds  of  marble* work  lie  exposed. 

-^j  ^oftflfMimoa       There  have  been  transported  eastward,  during 

^"^ $20,088,164  96  the  past  three  years,  about  12,000  car-loads  of 


United  States  Land-Office  stone,  the  value  being  about  $500,000. 

makes  the  foUowing  report  of  the  business  COHHESCE  AHD  I1TI6ATI0H  OF  THE  UNITED 

transacted  during  1885 :  Number  of  pre-emp-  fiTTATISL    The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade 

tion  filings,  2,898;  number  of  acres  in  cash  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1886,  was 

CTtries,  61,009;  number  of  acres  in  final  home-  $1,814,960,966,  being  $4,756,118  less  than  in 

steads,  21,039 ;  number  of  acres  in  original  1884-^85.    The  decline  was  much  less  than  in 

homesteads,  105,580 ;  number  of  acres  in  tim-  the  two  previous  years,  the  volume  of  trade 

ber-culture  entries,  862^8.  having  fallen  off  $88,494,218  in  1884-^85  from 

Itennr  HauflwtaiM*— Recent  statistics  reveal  that  of  the  preceding  year,  when  it  was  $188,- 

the  fact  that  the  city  has  double  the  number  809,014  less  than  in  1882-^88.    The  exports  of 

of  establishments  it  had  five  years  ago,  with  merchandise  in  1885-^86  amounted  to  $679,- 

Uiree  times  the  number  of  employes,  and  eight  524,830.  showing  a  decrease  of  $62,664,925. 

times  tiie  capital  invested.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  $685,486,186, 

Usd.— The  production  of  lead  in  Colorado  being  greater  by  $57,908,807  than  in  1884-^85. 

has  been  as  follows:  The  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 

Tom.  ^^  $665,964,629  in  1885-^86.  as  compared  with 

1878 88.674  $726,682,946  in  1884-^85 ;  that  of  the  exports 

}gy JJ-JJ*  of  foreign  merchandise,  $18,660,801,  as  com- 

iS:::;:*;:::::::*  SSo  pared  with  $i6,506,809. 

JJg 4;w  The  exports  of  gold  in  1885-'86  were  $42,- 

*""                        "***  962,191,    as    compared   with    $8,477,892    in 
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To  this  we  may  add  the  product  for  1885,  1884-'85,  and  $41,081,967  in  1888-'84.  The 
which  will  probably  not  exceed  57,000  tons,  of  imports  of  gold  were  $20,748,849  in  1885-^86, 
2,000  pounos,  the  LeadviUe  district  alone  show-    $26,691,696  in  1884-*86,  and  $22,831,817  in 
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188B-'e4.  The  exporta  of  rilver  fn  1886-'86 
were  $29,611,310,  as  compared  with  $88,7G8,- 
66S  in  lB8d,  and  i2S,0fiI,426  in  1884;  the  im- 
ports of  diver,  117,850,307  in  1686,  u  com- 
pared with  $16,660,827  in  1880,  and  $14,604,- 
94S  in  1884.  The  total  export*  of  specie  in 
1886  were  $72,463,410,  and  the  imports  $38,- 
S98,666,  showing  aa  ezcesa  of  exports  of  $88,- 
869,754,  ^  compared  with  an  «xceM  of  imports 
in  1886  or|l,010,798,  and  itn  excess  of  exports 
of  $20,707,121  in  1884. , 

li^trb.— The  value  of  free  goods  imported 
in  188S-'86  was  $213,169,993,  and  that  of 
dutiable  goode  $i3S,276,24a  The  vaioe  of 
manofaotared  articles  imported  was  $879,987,- 
473,  and  of  crude  and  partlf  mannfaotnred  ar- 
ticles $266,446,661.  The  tu-ticlea  that  showed 
the  largest  Increase  were  sngsr,  wool,  hides 
and  skins,  woolen  mannfactares,  and  raw  silk. 
There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  imports 
of  ooffee,  fish,  flax,  hemp  and  Jnte,  and  seeds. 
The  imports  of  sugar  and  molasses  constituted 
18-60  per  cent  of  the  total  valne  of  imports  in 
1886-'88 ;  wool  and  mannfactnres  thereof,  9-16 
per  cent. ;  silk  and  Mlk  mannfaotiires,  7'S8  per 
cent. ;  coffee,  6-TS  per  cent ;  iron  and  steel 
and  manofactares  thereof,  S'll  per  cent.; 
chemicals,  drugs,  djes,  and  medicines,  6-90 
per  cent. :  flax,  hemp,  Jate,  and  mannfactnrea 
of  them,  4'B7  per  cent. ;  cotton  and  cotton 
manufactures,  4'7B  per  cent, ;  bides  and  Bkins, 
4-20  per  cent. ;  frnits,  3'72  per  cent. ;  tea,  2-63 
per  cent.;  wood  and  mannracliires  thereof, 
1'93  per  oeot ;  India-^-nbber,  1'91  per  oent. ; 
leather,  1-87 percent. ;  tobaoco,  176  percent.; 
liquors  and  wines,  1-SS  per  cent.;  all  other 
articles,  2800  per  cent.  The  total  vslue  of 
imports  was  greatest  in  1882,  when  it  attuned 
the  sam  of  $724,689,674,  afler  which  the 
amonnt  declined  sleadilr  to  $677,627,829  in 
1886,  and  then  rose  to  $636,486,186  in  IS86. 
The  volnes  of  the  leading  articles  imported  iu 
1886,  as  compared  with  their  importation  in 
1883,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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The  ratio  of  mannfactnres  to  cmde  and 
partlj  manufactured  articles  has  steadilj  de- 
clined. In  1860  mannfactnred  articles  formed 
78-88  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports;  in  1670, 
70-74  percent;  in  1880,  62-44  per  cent;  is 
1883,63-61  percent.;  in  1688,  64-27  per  cent.; 
in  1664,  68-96  per  cent ;  in  1886,  69-90  per 
cent. ;  in  1886,  6980  per  cent 

The  imports  from  all  the  indostrial  conotriea 
of  Europe  showed  an  increase  in  1886  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in 
valne  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  was 
$17,662,274;  from  Germany,  $6,918,244;  from 
France,  $6,462,078  ;  from  the  Netherlands. 
$2,871,097;  from  Italy,  $2,877,728;  fh>m  all 
Europe.  $36,606,187.  The  imports  from  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  were  $7,294,968  greater. 
The  imporu  from  Brazil  were  $3,306,128  ices 
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in  valoe.  wbioh  was  conaterbaluioed  by  an  in- 
craase  of  nearlj  equal  amoant  in  tbe  imporU 
from  other  Sontb  American  coantries. 

The  fulloniag  table  shows  the  valnes  of  the 
merobandUe  iniporta  from  the  principal  foreign 
coantries  in  1S83  and  1686,  aou  the  percentage 
of  the  total  imports  coming  from  eaoh  canatzf 
10  1886: 
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Tbe  imports  from  other  oountriea  amoanted 
to  tbe  Talae  of  $26,815,400  in  1886,  forming 
4ii  per  cent,  of  the  totkl  importe.  Tbe  im- 
ports from  Oreat  Britain  decreased  steadily 
from$lB5,&88.6B3  in  1882  to  $130,701,780  in 

1885,  and  rose  again  in  1886  with  the  general 
improvement  in  the  import  trade.  The  im- 
ports from  Qermanj  have  steadily  increased 
from  $33,609,866  in  1877  to  more  than  donble 
that  anm.  Tbey  embrace  a  wide  range  of  man- 
nfaotored  prodacts,  bnt  the  principal  increase 
baa  been  in  cotton  and  woolen  mannfactnrea, 
fancy  articles,  glaaaware,  rilk  gouds.  and  man- 
ttfaotttres  of  iron  and  ateel.  The  exports  to 
Germany  have  increased,  bnt  at  a  slow  rate, 
and  mitead  of  a  large  excess  of  exports  in  the 
trade  with  Germany,  which  excess  amonnted 
to  $36,698,063  in  1877.  there  was  a  balance  of 
trade  of  $7,193,804  in  favor  of  German;  in 

1886.  Tbe  trade  with  Italy  ahows  the  same 
rapid  growth  on  tbe  side  of  imports,  and  a 
shifting  of  tbe  balance  of  trade.  Dot  withstand- 
ing an  increase  of  exports.  Th«  lioporta  of 
French  prodacts  are  alwaya  large,  and  in  proa- 
peroos  years  expand  suddenly,  bat  tbe  export 
trade  to  Franc«  has  fallen  away  to  lesa  than 
half  of  what  it  was  six  or  eight  years  ago.  In 
1886  tbe  imports  landed  on  the  wharves  of 
New  Tork  conadtnted  6609  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  tbe  imports  of  merchandise; 
tliose  received  at  Boston  9-20  per  cent.,  those 
landed  at  San  Frandsoo  6'86  per  cent.,  ahd  at 
Philadelphia  6'76  per  cent.,  while  Baltimore 
Imported  1-84  per  cent,  of  the  total  valae,  Chi- 
cago 1'60  per  cent..  New  Orleans  1*28  per 
cent,  and  all  other  ports  848  per  cent. 

bftik— Tlie  decline  in  tbe  value  of  domes- 


tic exports,  amounting  to  $60,718,417,  waa  in 
the  exports  of  breadstuff's,  provbiong,  reHned 
sugar,  cattle,  and  copper.  The  falling  o£E  of 
exports  to  Europe  was  about  $67,000,000.  In 
the  exports  to  Great  Britain  it  was  nearly  $60,- 
000,000,  and  to  France  $4,6SG,0U0.  There  waa 
a  decrease  in  the  export^  to  South  America  of 
$1,689,000.  Tbe  exports  to  France,  which 
amonnted  to  $98,889,209  in  1880,  fell  away  to 
$40,096,000  in  1886,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ez- 
clauon  of  American  pork,  and  also  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  lard  and  wheat  exports  to  that 
country.  The  exports  of  cotton  to  Oennany 
increased  from  77,005,283  pounds,  valued  at 
$9,061,899,  in  1877,  to  284,717,681  pounds, 
valued  at  $28,494,666,  in  1886;  hot  tbe  ex- 
ports of  pelroleam  to  Germany  fell  off,  owing 
to  tbe  couipetition  of  the  Russian  oil,  from  ibo 
value  of  $17,262,964  in  1877  to  $7,763,121  tn 
1866. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  prodnotain  1886 
amonnted  to  $484,964,S9G,  constitnting  7283 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  domeatic  ei- 
porta;  the  exports  of  mannfactnred  prodacts 
were  $106,419,693, 15-98  per  cent,  of  the  total ; 
tbe  exporrs  of  mining  products,  inclusive  of 
mineral  oils,  were  $07,964,668,  or  6-71  per 
cent,  of  tbe  exports;  tbe  exports  of  forest 
prodacts  were  $6,743,727,  eqnal  to  101  per 
cent ;  the  exports  of  the  proauct«  of  the  fish- 
eries were  $0,188,806  iu  value,  their  percent- 
age being  0'77 :  and  all  other  exports  amount- 
ed to  $4,718,166,  or  0-71  percent,  of  tbe  whole. 

The  following  table  ezbibita  the  value  of  Uie 
principal  domestic  exports  in  1886-'66,  as  com- 
pared with  the  values  in  ie80-'81,  the  year  of 
the  largest  exports: 
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than  the  T&loes.  The  ijnuititj  of  nw  cotton 
flxportod  In  1886  was  S,0G8,D37,444  pounds,  be- 
ing 6'1  per  oent  lees  than  in  18S1,  while  a  oom- 
parison  of  tha  valnei  abowg  a  decline  of  17*8 
per  cent.  The  export  of  Indian  com  was  68,- 
6A5,4SS  bnabela,  SOT  per  oent.  leta  in  qaantitj. 
and  ST'l  per  cent,  in  <ralQe ;  that  of  ooin-meal, 
298,540  barrela,  82-C  per  cent  lem  in  qaantitj, 
and  88-8  per  oent  in  valne;  that  of  rye,  196,- 
T2D  boahela,  89'8  per  cent  leu  in  qnantitT, 
and  92'9  per  oent.  in  valne;  that  of  wheat, 
e7,T6B,S09  bnshela,  61-7  per  cent,  leaa  in  Quan- 
tity, and  70'B  per  oent  in  value ;  that  of  wbeat- 
flonr,  6,170,241  barrels,  2'9  per  oent.  more  in 
qnantit;,  bat  14'6  per  cent,  lew  in  valae.  The 
export  of  live  cattle  was  119,06S  head,  8S-8per 
c«nt  fewer  than  in  1681,  and  2S-4  per  cent,  lew 
in  value.  The  export  of  fresh  beet,  99,423,863 
pounds,  showed  a  deoltne  of  6'2  per  cent  in 
qnantitf,  and  6'7  per  cent  in  ralne;  salted 
and  cured  beef,  59,728,820  ponnds,  an  inoreaae 
in  qoantitj  of  86  per  cent.,  and  in  value  of 
86*8  per  oent 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  ex- 
port prices  of  corn  and  wheat  per  bushel,  flonr 
per  barret,  mineral  oil  per  gallon,  and  other 
leading  articles  per  poand  in  1666  and  the  five 
.  preceding  years,  and  in  1876,  18B6,  and  18GR; 
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The  valnesuf  the  principal  olassea  of  exports, 
oonstitating  over  SO  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 

Srts  for  tee  last  three  yeara,  are  given  in  the 
lowing  table ; 
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$948,188 :  and  in  clover-seed,  $1,260,101,  while 
other  seed  showed  an  increase  of  $1,043,717. 
Of  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  meat  prod- 
nol^  $7,767,702  was  In  pork  prod dcIs,  $3,923,- 
858  in  beef  prodncta,  and  $1,592,812  in  other 
meat  prodncta. 

The  following  table  exttibits  the  valoee  of 
the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  divided 
into  prodaotfl  of  agricnltnre,  prodaetg  of  mann- 
faotnre,  and  products  of  mining,  forestry,  fish* 
eries,  etc.,  for  the  laat  ten  yeara,  and  for  the 
years  1660  and  16T0; 


In  the  export  of  spirits  there  was  a  falling  off 
in  1886  of  $3,819,702 ;  in  bides  and  skins,  of 
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Tbe  Talaes  of  the  principal  articles  of  agHcuItnral  prodaotioiif  oonstitatiDg  in  1886  abont  95 
per  cent,  of  the  total  yaloe  of  the  eiporta  of  ail  prodnots  of  agricnltore,  are  given  for  the  same 
yeara  in  the  following  table : 


TKAB& 

OvttoA,  imw. 

.^ 

LMfHoteeoo. 

dairy  prodsBU. 

Cbtilt,  Attn,  md 

TotaL 

1866 

$191,80<3M 
997,027,624 
171,118,606 
1803B1,484 
168304,950* 
9U,58^906 
947,695,746 
199,819,644 
947.888,721 
197,01^904 
901.962,458 
80^08^649 

$24,498,810 
79,260.988 
117306,476 
181,777.841 
810,856328 
988366,886 
970,682,519 
182,670,528 
906,040,850 
162,641.715 
160,870,821 
185346358 

$15306^7 
91,100.490 
96395321 
94.808,165 
96,157364 
16379,107 
18.787,048 
19,067.721 
19,488.066 
17,765,760 
92,0^^786 
97,153,457 

$16,984368 
80.999JI05 
1183T9,676 
124,84M87 
119,357.699 
182,488301 
156,809.840 
122.020380 
109317.119 
114366.783 
107382,456 
90,685,216 

$1,468,648 

724.988 

9396,740 

4.497,576 

10,162,400 

14,657.981 

10l689,178 

8318,656 

9,768,808 

19368,121 

18,998,441 

11,968,^95 

$950388,418 

1870 

852,096315 

1977 

438,866,991 

1878 

515365,9U6 

1879 

527.887,264 

1680 

664J97379 

1861 

709314.821 

1889 

582.486,079 

1868 

e»8.79a559 

1884 

611.018368 

1686 

505,689,969 

18S6 

460,678,968 

The  valaes  of  domestic  merchandise  exported 
to  the  principal  foreign  countries  in  1886,  com- 
pared with  the  exports  to  the  same  countries 
in  1881,  with  the  percentage  of  each  country 
in  the  total  exports  for  1886,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


OOUMTRICa. 


Qrmt  Britain  wad  Ireland 
Qermany 


AnMiiean 


BritS»h  North 

proytncca 

W68t  Indton •, .•    ..•«., 

BeMom , 

NeUiArianda 

ICalT 

Bpain 

BMtiah    poaacsakms  In 

AuatimiMia.  ..   

Boaala  in  £an>pa 

China 

Ifazloo 

BmU 

Umted  StatM  or  Colom- 

bte. 

Brttiah  Eaat  Indiea. 

AifMtlne  BepttbHe 

ratofal 

Hooff-Kong 


6477.450,619 
68,858.571 
89,844,100 

8^798.061 
29,148,;89 
85,688374 
9^78.^004 
8.987.417 
19386,988 

6,686,180 
1^818.828 
a.447,281 
9,198,077 
9,188,687 

6,179366 
858,069 
9,968,188 
4,991,088 
9314,668 


$844,027,978 
60,924,857 
40,006,096 

81958,194 
96376368 
92,618309 
14,5!)6.664 
18,04&846 
18,047,762 

10.981,915 
9.705385 
731  ^«T7 
6,656.077 
6,480,788 

6,994,798 
4,850.141 
4381,770 
4306,906 

4,044,684 


51-79 
915 
601 

4-80 
8*81 
8-40 
9-18 
1-96 
1-96 


66 

'47 
•18 
08 
'97 

•79 
'65 

65 
-65 
•61 


The  exports  to  other  countries  besides  those 
enumerated  amounted  to  $35,662,500,  or  5*84 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Tbe  exports  to 
European  countries  amounted  to  $588,614,895, 
oonatituting  80*18  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  the  exports ;  to  Asia  and  Oceania,  $86,178,- 
091,  being  5*48  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  to 
Bridsh  North  America,  $31,958,124,  or  480 
per  cent  of  the  exports ;  to  the  West  Indies, 
$25,876,353,  or  8-81  per  cent ;  to  South  Amer- 
ica, $25,277,328,  or  8*79  per  cent ;  to  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  British  Honduras,  $9,- 
662,776,  or  1*45  per  cent. ;  to  Africa,  $2,777,- 
882,  or  0*42  per  cent. ;  to  all  other'  countries, 
$1,125,085,  or  0*17  per  cent  The  exports  to 
Italj,  Spain,  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
Ohina,  showed  an  increase  of  over  $1,000,000 
each,  as  compared  with  1885,  and  those  to 
Australasia  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  over 
$400,000  each.  Those  to  Belgium  and  the 
Netberlands  were  less  by  more  than  $2,000,- 
000.  The  export  trade  with  China  averaged 
$2,264,000  in  1877-'80.  The  ezporto  to  South 
American  countries  increased  from  $22,169,891 


in  1877  to  $81,226,984  in  1884,  and  have  smce 
declined  to  $26,181,991.  The  exports  to  Aus- 
tralasia, India,  Japan,  and  other  countries  in 
Asia,  and  Oceama  show  a  progressive  in- 
crease. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York 
constituted  46*26  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  exports  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1886 ;  12*15  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were 
shipped  from  aew  Orleans ;  from  Boston,  7*96 
per  cent ;  from  Baltimore,  5*27  per  cent ; 
from  Philadelphia,  4*97  per  cent. ;  from  San 
Francisco,  4*45  per  cent. ;  from  Savannah,  2*99 
per  cent ;  from  Charleston,  2*60  per  cent ; 
from  Galveston,  2*50  per  cent ;  from  Norfolk, 
1*71  per  cent;  from  Huron,  1*22  per  cent; 
from  all  other  ports,  7*92  per  cent 

He  Export  Tndit  li  Wheat — ^The  average  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  Europe  for  the  eight  years 
preceding  1881  was  1,144,000,000  bushels,  and 
the  average  consumption  in  both  food  and  seed 
1,812,000,000  bushels,  requiring  a  supply  ftx)m 
other  countries  of  168,000,000  buBbelfi  per  an- 
num. The  consumption  of  wheat  in  European 
countries  ranges  from  9  bushels  per  capita  in 
France  to  1  bushel  in  Norway,  but  averages 
about  8)  bushels  for  food  and  )  bushel  for 
seed.  The  yield  in  Western  Europe  during  a 
portion  of  that  period  was  abnormally  low, 
stimulating  the  exports  from  the  United  States, 
and  causing  an  increase  of  millions  of  acres  in 
the  wheat  area.  The  production  in  Russia, 
India,  South  Australia,  and  other  countries, 
was  increased  from  the  same  cause.  In  the 
succeeding  five  years  the  European  production 
averaged  50,000,000  bushels  more  than  the 
yield  for  the  period  mentioned,  being  1,159,- 
826,880  bushels  in  1881,  1,287,852.264  bushels 
in  1882,  1,162,925,514  bushels  in  1888,  1.270,- 
888,227  bushels  in  1884,  and  1,217,809,809 
bushels  in  1885.  During  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing 1881,  when  deficient  harvests  in  Europe 
caused  a  great  increase  in  American  exports, 
the  production  of  the  United  States  was  866,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  average  production  for 
the  last  five  years  has  been  486,000,000  bush- 
els. The  increase  of  120,000,000  bushels  in  the 
production  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
was  no  greater  than  was  required  for  the 
increment  in  the  population  but  in  India,  Al- 
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geria,  and  other  countries,  the  prodaction  was 
stimulated  in  like  manner,  and  from  these 
eoantries  about  42,000,000  boshels  per  annum 
have  been  forced  npon  the  European  market. 
For  this  reason  the  American  exports,  which 
averaged  174,000,000  bushels  in  1878-'80,  de- 
clined to  116,000,000  bushels  per  annum  for 
the  period  1881-*85.  The  average  export  price 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  declined  from  $1.11  to 
87*2  cents  in  1886.  The  lowest  point  was 
reached  in  1885,  when  the  average  price  was 
86*2  cents.  The  world^s  product  of  wheat  in 
1885-^86  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  at  2,110,000,000 
bushels,  of  which  1,218,000,000  bushels  were 
produced  in  Europe,  409,000,000  in  North 
America,  25,000,000  in  South  America,  287,- 
000,000  in  India,  87,000,000  in  Australasia, 
and  184,000,000  in  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 
The  average  annual  product  of  the  world  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880  was  about  2,000,000,000 
bushels.  The  exports  of  the  countries  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  in  1880  were  208,987,072 
bushels,  69*13  per  cent  of  which  represent  the 
exports  of  the  United  States.  In  1884  the 
same  countries  exported  202,852,528  bushels, 
onlj  40-84  per  cent,  of  which  came  from  the 
United  States.  In  1888  the  share  of  the 
United  States  in  the  exports  of  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing countries  was  still  less,  being  34*86  per 
cent.    In  1882  it  was  49*78  per  cent.,  and  in 


1881  56*70  per  cent  The  exports  from  Rassia 
in  Europe  were  36,565,658  bushels  in  1880, 
48,972,597  in  1881, 76,878,582  in  1882,  83,777,- 
096  in  1888,  and  67,719,720  in  1884.  The  ex- 
ports from  British  India  were  13,896,168  bush- 
els in  1880,  37,078,571  in  1881,  26,402,893  in 
1882,  39,118,791  in  1883,  29,550,741  in  1684, 
and  39,312,969  in  1885.  The  exports  from 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand, 
were  18,999,415  bushels  in  1880,  9,729,596  in 

1881,  8,506.904  in  1882,  7,481,949  in  1883, 
and  19,466,921  in  1884.  The  exporto  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  were  oniy  42,829 
bushels  in  1880,  5,772  in  1881,  and  62,659  in 

1882,  rose  to  2,292.352  in  1883,  3,986,663  in 
1884,  and  2,884,138  in  1885.  The  exports 
from  the  United  States  were  144,483.007  bush- 
els in  1880,  120,451,888  in  1881,  110,343,185 
in  1882,  79,065,180  in  1883,  74,962,078  in 
1884^  and  46,678,257  in  1885.  The  total  ex- 
ports from  these  countries,  representing  very 
nearly  the  European  demand,  showed  but  lit- 
tle variation,  being  208,987,072  bushels  in  1880, 
216,238,424  in  1881,  221,689,173  in  1882,  203,- 
688,468  in  1883,  and  202,352,528  in  1884. 

Experii  •f  Prtvtaitu.— The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  values  of  the  exports  of  the  various 
classes  of  provisions  for  each  year  since  1880, 
and  at  intervals  of  five  years  before  that  year, 
showing  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  foreign 
commerce  since  1860 : 


TEARS. 

B*eoB  wad 

Fovk. 

Lwd. 

Total  kor 
pfodncta. 

BMr-pradneta. 

▲UothwiBMt- 

Daby  pt«dacl^ 

Tatalvalaa. 

1860. 

1865. 

12,278,768 
10,586,608 
6.128,118 
98,612,618 
50,987,698 
61,161,205 
46,67^774 
88.1&\952 
89,684.845 
87.0S8.948 
81,640,811 

$8,189,818 
6,S50,feOS 
8,258487 
5,671.495 
5,980,959 
8,272,285 
7,901,270 
6,192,268 
4,762,715 
5.203,948 
M98,411 

|4,54^881 
9,184,858 
^98S,897 
29.900,592 
27,920,867 
85,226,575 
28.97^902 
26,618,048 
9.\8a\9.'» 
22,505,219 
90,861,786 

$8,951,919 
26,522,974 
15,809,647 
57,184,680 
84,88S,24S 
104,660.065 
82,652,948 
70.966^268 
69.758,518 
64,888,110 
57,125,408 

$4,979,600 

8,824,685 

5.7C4,689 

9,800,150 

18,012,197 

19.826,678 

14,687,289 

l.\888,169 

28,924,606 

98,491.788 

18,505,965 

$V416S8 

818,757 

785,119 

10,687,957 

10,061,879 

7.856,814 

9.811.998 

5.758,277 

^710,219 

4,117,407 

$9,709,951 
19,096,199 
9,614,969 
1^^9Q,164 
18,988,490 
92,775,749 
17,124,085 
ia6n^696 
15,617,499 
14^,889 
10,87«,466 

$16,9843e8 
54,015,841 

1870. 

1875. 

80,999,805 
88,100,065 

1880 

182.488.201 

1881 

156,809,b40 

1888. 

192,090,580 

1888 

109.217,119 

1984 

1140)58,768 

188.\ 

107,882,456 

1686 

90,696,916 

The  exports  of  live  cattle  declined  from  185,- 
707  head  in  1881  to  119,065  in  1886,  a  decrease 
in  quantity  of  85*8  per  cent,  while  the  decrease 
in  value  was  23 '4  per  cent.  Beef -products 
show  a  decrease  of  17'7  per  cent,  in  quantity 
and  21 '5  per  cent,  in  value.  The  decline  in 
pork-products  has  been  35*1  per  cent  in  quan- 
tity and  45*4  per  cent  in  value.  The  exports 
of  butter  and  cheese  have  likewise  declined. 
The  exports  of  bacon  and  hams  to  Germany, 
which  were  never  so  large  as  has  been  com- 
monly believed,  reached  their  highest  point 
in  1873,  when  they  amounted  to  65,708,546 
pounds.  For  the  ten  years  from  1871  to  1880 
their  average  annual  value  was  only  $2,291,- 
967.  The  imports  of  American  lard  have  not 
been  prohibited  in  Germany,  and  are  still 
large.  They  were  greatest  in  1879,  when  the 
returns  of  lard  exported  to  Germany  reached  a 
total  amount  of  nearly  90,000,000  pounds.  In 
1886  the  lard  exports  to  Germany  were  over 
62,000,000  pounds,  of  the  value  of  |4,126,811. 
The  export  trade  in  bacon,  hams,  and  pork 


was  more  seriously  affected  by  the  restrictions 
placed  by  the  French  Govemoient  on  the  im- 
portation of  American  pork-products  than  by 
the  German  regulations. 

Export!  af  live  Antautei— The  exports  of  cat- 
tle were  only  fl^^fOOO  in  value  in  1865,  $439,- 
987  in  1870,  and  $1,593,080  in  1877.  They 
more  than  doubled  in  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  and  rose  to  $14,304,103  in  1881. 
fell  off  to  $7,800,227  the  year  following,  showed 
a  slight  increase  in  1883,  and  then  doubled  in 
1884,  reaching  their  highest  point,  but  then 
declined  from  $17,855,495  in  that  year  to  $12,- 
906,690  in  1885  and  $10,958,954  in  1886.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  sheep  declined  from 
$1,154,856  in  1883,  when  they  were  greatest, 
to  $329,844  in  1886.  The  exports  of  hve  hogs 
suddenly  rose  to  $1,625,837  in  value  in  1874, 
and  since  that  year  have  averaged  $544,000. 
In  1886  they  were  $674,297. 

laperti  eatersd  far  Cessuiptta*— The  total 
value  of  merchandise  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house and  that  entered  for  immediate  oonsnmp- 
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tion  daring  the  year  eDding  Jnne  80,  1886, 
was  $625,778,056,  againBt  $579,580,054  in 
1884-'85,  and  $667,575,889  in  188d-*84.  The 
value  of  dutiable  merobandise  entered  for 
consumption  was  $418,778,055  in  188&-'86, 
$886,667,820  in  1884-'85,  and  $456,295,124  in 
1883-'84.  The  amounts  of  duty  collected  in 
1886  was  $188,588,171,  the  average  ad  valorem 
rate  being  45-80  per  cent. ;  in  1885,  $177,414,- 
454,  or  at  the  rate  of  46*074  per  cent. ;  in  1884, 
$189,948,297,  representing  the  average  rate  of 
41*702  per  cent.  The  value  of  manufactured 
goods  entered  for  consumption  in  1886  was 
$877,012,646,  and    that   of   unmanufactured 

Soods  $249,296,168.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
uties  collected  27*887  per  cent,  was  paid  on 
.sugar,  2*759  per  cent,  on  raw  wool,  14*401  per 
cent,  on  woolen  manufactures.  7*725  per  cent, 
on  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof, 
8*910  per  cent  on  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  7*358  per  cent. 
on  manufactures  of  silk,  6'205  per  cent,  on  cot- 
ton manufactures,  4*888  per  cent,  on  tobacco, 
8*798  per  cent,  on  wines  and  distilled  and  malt 
liquors,  2*295  per  cent,  on  chemicals,  drugs, 
dyes,  and  medicines,  and  19*824  per  cent,  on 
all  other  articles.  Articles  of  food  paid  82*42 
per  cent  of  the  total  duties  coUected,  raw 
materials  6*88  per  cent,  partly  manufactured 
goods  10*68  per  cent.,  manufactured  articles 
29*45  per  cent,  and  articles  of  luxury  20*58 
percent 

The  value  of  merchandise  received  for  in- tran- 
sit or  transshipment  in  1886  was  $87,088,264. 
Goods  of  the  value  of  $10,861,020  were  re- 
ceived from  British  North  American  provinces, 
and  of  that  of  $26,177,244  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  value  of  transit  goods  shipped  to 
British  North  America  was  $20,241,079,  and 
of  those  sent  to  other  countries  $16,797,185. 

CurjIig-lMe. — ^The  proportion  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  carried  in 
American  vessels  was  15*07  per  cent  in  1885- 
'86,  while  79*88  per  cent,  was  carried  under 
foreign  flags,  ana  5*55  per  cent,  in  land-ve- 
hicles. The  proportion  carried  in  American 
steam-vessels  was  6*95  per  cent ;  in  foreign 


steam-vessels,  65*25  per  cent;  in  American 
sailing-vessels,  8*12  per  cent ;  in  foreign  sail- 
ing-vessels^  14*18  per  cent.  The  value  of  im- 
ports earned  in  American  steam -vessels  in 
1886  was  $54,011,911;  of  domestic  exports, 
$81,751,729 ;  of  foreign  exports,  $1,127,827 ; 
total  exports)  $82,879,556;  transshipment  and 
in-transit  trade,  $9,711,701 ;  total  foreign  com- 
merce, $96,608,168.  The  value  of  imports  car- 
ried in  American  sailing-vessels  was  $64,930,- 
906 ;  of  domestic  exports,  $44,668,086 ;  of  for- 
eign exports,  $864,094 ;  total  exports,  $45,527,- 
180;  in-transit  and  transshipment  trade,  $2,244.- 
740;  total  foreign  commerce,  $112,702,776. 
The  total  value  of  imports  carried  in  American 
vessels  was  $1 18,942,817 ;  of  domestic  exports, 
$76,414,765 ;  of  foreign  exports,  $1,991,921 ;  to- 
tal exports,  $78,406,686 ;  in-transit  and  trans- 
shipment trade,  $11,956,441  ;  total  foreign 
commerce,  $209,805,944.  The  value  of  imports 
carried  in  foreign  steam-vessels  was  $428,408,- 
781;  of  domestic  exports,  $442,586,998;  of 
foreign  exports^  $7,882,626;  total  exports, 
$450,419,619 ;  m-transit  and  transshipment 
trade,  $27,576,087;  total  foreign  commerce, 
$906,899,487.  The  value  of  imports  carried  in 
foreign  sailing-vessels  was  $68,588,855 ;  of  do- 
mestic exports,  $180,587,410;  of  foreign  ex- 
ports, $966,448;  total  exports,  $131,558,858; 
in-transit  and  transshipment  trade,  $1,122,808 ; 
total  foreign  commerce,  $196,210,516.  The 
total  value  of  imports  carried  in  foreign  vessels 
was  $491,987,686 ;  of  domestic  exports,  $578,- 
124,408;  of  foreign  exports,  8,849,074;  total 
exports,  $581,978,477;  in-transit  and  transship- 
ment trade,  $28,698,  890 ;  total  foreign  com- 
merce, $1,102,610,008. 

The  value  of  imports  carried  in  cars  and 
other  land- vehicles  was  $24,555,688;  of  do- 
mestic exports,  $16,425,861 ;  of  foreign  exports, 
$2,719,806;  total  exports,  $19,144,667;  in- 
transit  and  transshipment  trade,  $88,421,197; 
total  foreign  commerce,  $77,121,547. 

The  tonnage  enterea  at  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  its  foreign  trade  during  the  year  end- 
ing Jnne  80, 1886,  as  compared  with  1885,  was 
as  follows : 
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Th«  tonnage  entered  at  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  tlie  foreign  trade  daring  the  fiBcai 
year  1886  was  as  follows : 
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CONGO  FKEE  §TATE|  a  neutral  state  in  Oen- 
treJ  Africa,  constituted  under  international 
guarantees  by  the  general  aot  of  the  Congo 
Conference,  signed  at  Berlin  on  Feb.  26, 1885. 
Conventions  recognizing  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo, 
merged  at  the  Berlin  Conference  into  the  Free 
State,  were  concluded  with  Germany,  on  Nov. 
8,  1884;  with  Great  Britain,  on  Deo.  16, 188i; 
with  the  Netherlands,  on  Deo.  27^  1884;  with 
France,  on  Feb.  6, 1885 ;  and  with  Portugal, 
on  Feb.  14,  1885.  The  powers,  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference,  undertook  to  respect  the 
neutrality  and  inviolability  of  the  Free  State, 
and  declared  its  territories  and  the  rest  of  the 
basin  of  the  Congo  to  be  free  to  the  trade  of 
all  nations.  They  reserved  the  right  to  decide, 
until  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
whether  they  would  agree  to  the  continuance  of 
freedom  of  entry.  The  n avigation  of  the  Congo 
was  placed  under  the  d Section  of  an  Interna- 
tional Commission,  representing  all  the  powers 
signing  the  act.  The  sovereign  of  the  Free  State 
is  King  Leopold  of  Bel^um,  who  was  author- 
ized to  accept  that  quality  and  title  by  vote  of 
the  Belgian  Parliament  on  April  28  and  80, 
1885.  Belgium  and  its  Government  have  no 
power  or  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  Congo 
State.  The  central  government  has  its  seat  at 
Brussels,  and  consists  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians and  the  heads  of  the  three  departments 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice,  Finance,  and  the 
Interior.  The  state  maintains  an  armed  foroe 
of  about  2,000  men.  The  Administrator-Gen- 
eral of  the  local  government  at  Boma  is  C. 
Janssen.  The  Administrator-General  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Justice  in  Brussels  is  £.  van 
Eetvelde;  of  Finance,  H.  van  Neuss;  of  the 
Interior,  Gen.  M.  Strauch.  There  are  four  ad- 
ministrative divisions,  under  provincial  chiefs. 
These  are  the  Lower  Congo,  Livingstone  Fdls 
and  the  Pool,  the  district  between  the  Pool 
and  the  equator,  and  the  Upper  Congo. 

The  area  of  the  Free-State  territory  is  esti- 
mated at  1,056,200  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  27,000,000  souls.  The  state  embraces 
a  strip  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Manyanga,  where 
French  territory  begins.  Beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Likona  the  bank  of  the  Congo  belongs 
to  the  new  state,  whose  boundary  extends 
thence  northward  to  4°  north  latitude,  east- 
ward to  80^  east  longitude,  then  southward  to 


Lake  Bangweolo,  in  12°  south  latitude,  west* 
ward  from  there  to  24^  east  longitude,  north- 
ward again  to  6°  south,  and  then  westward  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Congo  at  Nokki.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  palm-oil,  rob- 
ber, ivory,  gum-copal,  ground-nuts,  orchilla- 
weed,  and  cam- wood.  The  import  articles 
are  textile  fabrics,  fire-arms,  powder,  spirits, 
and  tobacco.  The  capital  of  the  Congo  State 
is  Leopoldville,  on  Stanley  Pool. 

Ihancfi — The  Gk>vemment,  in  January, 
1886,  decided  to  issue  a  lottery  loan  of  100,- 
000,000  francs,  in  lots  of  20  francs,  not  bearing 
interest,  to  be  repaid  in  annual  drawings  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The 
state  has  a  revenue  of  $250,000  a  year,  guaran- 
teed by  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1886,  the  following  export  duties  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Government  of  the  Free  State : 
Earth-nuts,  1*80  fhmc  per  100  kilos;  coffee, 
1  franc;  caoutchouc,  20  francs;  gum-copal,  8 
francs;  palm-oil,  2*50  francs;  ivory,  50  fhincs; 
palm-nuts,  1*20  franc ;  sesame,  1'70  franc. 

BatUkattsn  ef  tlw  fisMiil  Act^The  representa- 
tives of  the  powers  that  signed  the  general  act 
of  the  Congo  met  at  Berun  on  April  19,  to 
draw  up  a  protocol  with  reference  to  the  de- 
livery of  ratifications.  All  the  signatories  rati- 
fied the  treaty  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  which  sent  delegates  to  the  Conference 
on  the  understanding  that  their  part  should  be 
merely  deliberative,  and  should  not  bind  the 
Government  to  any  action  on  another  conti- 
nent, as  the  United  States  Government  is  not 
disposed  to  share  in  the  disposal  of  jurisdic- 
tional questions  in  remote  foreign  territories^ 
or  in  the  obligation  to  enforce  neutrality  in  the 
valley  of  the  Congo.  The  President  therefore, 
abstained  from  asking  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate  to  the  general  act,  though  Mr.  Kasson, 
who,  as  minister  to  Berlin,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Conference,  held  that  the  United  States, 
in  becoming  a  party  to  the  instrument,  would 
assume  no  obligation,  except  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Uie  Congo  region. 

gsilraa^  P»||eclh— The  founders  of  the  Congo 
State  were  aware  that  a  railroad  from  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  lower  Congo  to  Stanley 
Pool,  above  the  cataracts,  was  necessary  for 
the  development  and  success  of  their  political 
enterprise,  and  the  achievement  of  the  humani- 
tarian and  commercial  objects  for  which  it 
was  begun.  The  distance  is  285  miles.  Be- 
yond Uiere  are  7,000  miles  of  navigable  wa- 
ters already  explored,  leading  to  rich  and  popu- 
lous districts,  yielding  many  valuable  articles 
of  commerce.  From  Leopold viUe,  which  is 
800  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Congo  is  navigable 
for  900  miles  up  to  Stanley  Falls. 

The  Congo  State  found  an  English  syndicate 
that  was  willing  to  buUd  the  railroad;  but, 
after  nine  months  had  been  spent  in  negotia- 
tions, the  authorities  in  Brussels  refused  to 
agree  to  terms  demanded,  and  the  syndicate 
was  dissolved  on  Sept.  24.  The  English  capi- 
talists demanded  that  diey  should  have  the  sole 
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right  to  bnild  railroads  for  fifty  years,  that  Congo  region,  though  snpported  by  the  Port- 
privileges  in  nayigation  and  other  matters  ngaese  Government,  was  denied  by  the  Pontiff, 
shoold  be  granted  to  them,  and  that  their  prop*  The  fnmA  Btodary* — A  joint  oommission 
erty  and  employes  should  oe  nnder  British  law  was  to  traoe  the  frontier  between  the  Congo 
and  Jorisdiction,  and  not  subject  to  the  enact*  State  and  the  French  Territory  of  the  Congo 
meats  of  the  Free  State.  The  Congo  Govern-  in  the  spring,  bat  owing  to  a  difference  of  views 
mont  replied  that  its  international  obligations  the  commissioners  of  the  Free  State  did  not 
would  not  allow  it  to  make  concessions  of  that  go  to  the  spot.  Both  governments  in  July 
nature.  It  was  decided,  after  the  breakdown  agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  arbi- 
of  the  arrangements  with  English  capitalists,  tration  of  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republia 
to  organize  a  Belgian  syndicate,  which  should  AbaidsuNnl  ef  Stanley  fUbr— The  station  at 
earry  out  the  necessary  detailed  surveys,  and  Stanley  Falls  was  evacuated  in  October  in  con- 
form a  permanent  company,  working  in  bar-  sequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Arabs  and 
roony  with  the  Free  State  Crovemment.  A  the  agent,  an  Efnglishman  named  Deane,  who 
Belgian  company  was  accordingly  organized  in  protected  a  female  slave  that  had  escaped  from 
October  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and  her  master. 

other  means  of  inland  communication,  the  in-  €0NaECrATI0HlLI8T&  StaUsttis  af  Csagrq^ 
stitutioh  of  navigation  services,  the  construe-  tlsasliiti  In  the  Hatted  Statesr— The  following  is  a 
tion  of  ports,  docks,  and  warehouses,  and  mer-  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Conf^regational 
oantile,  industrial,  and  agricultural  operations,  churches  in  the  United  States,  as  given  in  the 
The  capital  was  fixed  preliminarily  at  1,000,000  ^*  Tear- Book  ^  of  the  Congregational  churches 
franca.  Among  the  subscribers  were  tbeprin-  for  1887 :  Whole  number  of  churches,  4,277,  of 
cipal  banking,  industrial,  and  trading  estab-  which  197  were  added  during  the  year ;  nam* 
Ushments  of  Belgium.  The  senator  Montefi-  ber  of  ministers,  4,090 ;  number  of  members, 
ore-Levy  was  elected  president.  The  company  480,841 ;  added  on  profession  during  the  year, 
undertakes  to  make  a  complete  survey  for  the  27,169;  number  of  infant  baptisms,  7,848;  num- 
oonstruction  of  the  railroao,  and  submit  to  the  ber  of  members  in  Sunday-schools,  521,488 ; 
Congo  State  detailed  plans  witbin  eighteen  amount  of  benevolent  contributions,  so  far  as 
months.  The  railroad  is  to  be  constructed  they  were  reported,  $1,677,096;  amount  of  con* 
entirely  within  the  territory  of  the  state,  that  tributions  for  home  expenditures,  $3,909,225. 
is,  along  the  south  bank,  starting  from  some  The  whole  number  of  Congregational  church- 
point  above  Nokkl,  where  Portuguese  territo-  es  in  all  lands  is  estimated  to  be  11,784,  with 
ry  ends.  In  return  for  the  survey  the  company  10,893  ministers  and  1,204,099  members, 
receives  150,000  hectares  of  land,  and  has  the  Aacricaa  Bmm  Wlmlinry  Sadety* — ^The  nzti- 
option  of  constructing  the  railroad  on  condi-  eth  anniversary  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
tions  laid  down  by  the  Congo  Government  sionary  Society  was  held  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
At  the  end  of  ninety-nine  years  the  railroad  N.  Y.,  June  1.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  H.  Seelye, 
and  everything  appertaining  to  it  will  become  of  Massachusetts,  presided.  The  receipts  of 
the  absolute  property  of  the  Congo  Govern-  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $524,545, 
ment  If  the  company  constructs  the  line,  it  which,  added  to  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at 
will  receive  1,600  hectares  of  land  for  every  the  beginning  of  the  year,  made  its  entire  avail- 
kilometre  built,  and  will  have  the  right  to  se-  able  resources  $525,955.  The  expenditures 
lect  the  lands,  but  with  only  a  limited  river  had  been  $498,790,  while  the  society^s  out- 
frontage.  The  Government,  moreover,  agrees  standing  pledges  still  amounted  to  $44,951. 
to  grant  a  subsidy  each  year  of  20  per  cent,  of  The  whole  number  of  ministers  in  service  was 
the  export  duties,  or  such  portion  of  20  per  1,469,  and  thej  had  supplied  fully,  or  by  preach- 
oent.  as  will  make  up  the  aifference  between  ing  at  stated  intervals,  8,005  congregations  and 
the  net  receipts  of  the  company  and  5  per  cent  missionary  districts.  Five  had  preached  to  con- 
interest  on  the  capital  expended.  Of  the  prof-  gregations  of  colored  people,  and  96  in  foreign 
its  of  the  enterprise,  including  the  20  per  cent  languages.  Two  thousand  and  ninety-seven 
of  the  gross  produce  of  the  export  duties,  5  Sunday-schools,  comprising  120,000  pupils, 
per  cent  will  go  to  the  legal  reserve,  and  6  were  under  the  special  care  of  the  missiona- 
per  cent  to  the  payment  of  interest,  while  of  ries,  and  296  new  schools  had  been  organized, 
the  remainder  the  Government  will  receive  40  The  additions  to  the  churches  by  confession  of 
per  cent  and  the  company  60  per  cent  foith  numbered  5,642.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
Bsdwlsstkal  JwxkHtitkm. — ^In  accordance  with  two  churches  had  been  organized,  and  66 
the  wishes  of  King  Leopold,  the  Pope,  in  rec-  churches  had  become  self-supporting, 
ognizing  the  Congo  State  as  under  the  suze-  Aaeikan  Csagngstlawd  tilsa.  —  The  thirty- 
rainty  of  Belgium,  decreed  that  the  Primate  of  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Congre- 
Belgiom,  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  should  gational  Union  was  held  in  New  York  city, 
exercise  spiritual  Jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  May  18.  The  Bev.  Samuel  Sooville,  of  Stam- 
of  the  new  state.  Missionary  priests  for  the  ford,  Conn.,  presided.  The  receipts  to  the 
Congo  are  educated  in  the  new  African  Semi-  treasury  for  tne  year  had  been  $85,188,  and 
nary,  connected  with  the  University  of  Lou-  were  derived  from  1,522  churches,  a  larger 
vain.  The  claim  of  the  Portuguese  prelates  number  than  had  ever  before  contributed  to 
on  the  Congo  for  ecclesiastical  dominion  in  the  the  work  of  the  society.    Aid  to  the  amount 
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of  $50)045  had  been  voted  to  07  charches  for  of  their  most  seriouB,  sometimes  most  delicate 
bailding  houses  of  worship,  $16,000  of  the  sum  and  difficult,  datles."  A  protest  against  the 
being  in  the  form  of  loans  to  20  of  the  churches,  action  of  the  committee  was  sent  up  by  the 
and  loans  to  tlie  amount  of  $14,250  had  been  United  Congregational  Ghnrch  of  New  Haven, 
voted  to  44  churches  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  Oonn.,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  was  a  member, 
parsonages.  Loans  to  the  amount  of  $71,138  After  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  questions 
had  been  paid  to  138  churches  for  both  of  involved  in  the  case,  resolutions  were  adopted 
these  pulposes.  The  Union  had  now  74  par*  declaring  that  ^^  the  board  recognizes  and  ap- 
sonages  which  it  had  aided  in  constructing,  proves  the  principle  upon  which  the  Prudential 
completed,  paid  for,  and  occupied.  Twenty-  Committee  has  continued  to  act  in  regard  to 
four  more  parsonage  enterprises  had  been  appointments  for  missionary  service  in  strictly 
voted  aid,  and  three  more  regular  applications  conforming  to  the  well- understood  and  perma- 
for  aid  were  on  hand.  nent  bads  of  doctrinal  faith  npon  which  the 
inerlCM  Beard* — The  seventy-sixth  annnal  missions  of  the  board  have  been  steadily  con- 
meeting  of  the  American  Board,  of  Commis-  ducted,  and  to  which  in  the  exercise  of  its  sa- 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  at  Des  cred  trust  the  committee  had  no  option  but  to 
Moines,  Iowa,  October  5.   The  Rev.  Mark  Hop-  conform. 

kins,  D.  D.,  presided.    Great  interest  was  at-  "  The  board  is  constrained  to  look  with  great 

tached  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  apprehension  npon  certain  tendencies  of  the 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume,  who,  after  having  la-  doctrine  of  a  probation  after  death,  which  has 

bored  for  eleven  years  as  a  missionary  in  In-  been  recently  broached  and  diligently  propa- 

dia,  had  been  refused  by  the  Prudential  Com-  gated,  that  seemed  divisive  and  perversive  and 

mittee  permission  to  return  as  a  missionary  dangerona  to  the  churches  at  home  and  abroad, 

because  of  his  adhesion  to  the  ^^  Andover  doc-  ^^In  view  of  those  tendencies  they  do  heartily 

trine ''  of  a  future  state  of  probation  for  the  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Prudential  Com- 

dead.    The  discussion  involved  a  principle  of  mittee  in  carefully  guarding  the  board  from 

general  application  regarding  the  extent  to  any  committal  to  the  approval  of  that  doctrine, 

which  views  deviating  from  the  usually  ac-  and  advise  a  continuance  of  that  caution  in 

cepted  orthodox  doctrines  would  be  tolerated  time  to  come. 

in  the  missionaries  of  the  board.  The  Pruden-  '*  The  board  recommends  to  the  Prudential 
tial  Committee  presented  in  its  report  a  gen-  Committee  to  consider,  in  difficult  cases  tum- 
oral review  of  its  action  in  the  case,  not  so  ing  upon  doctrinal  views  of  candidates  for  mis- 
much  in  regard  to  the  details  as  with  reference  sionary  service,  the  expediency  of  calling  a 
to  the  principles  which  govern  its  course.  It  councU  of  the  churches,  to  be  constituted  in 
regarded  itself  obligated  to  obtain  satisfactory  some  manner  which  may  be  determined  by  the 
assurance  from  candidates  as  to  their  position  good  judgment  of  the  committee,  to  pass  upon 
on  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  theological  soundness  of  the  candidate,  and 
as  to  doubts,  if  they  have  any,  "  respecting  any  the  committee  is  instructed  to  report  on  this 
of  the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  the  churches  matter  at  the  next  annual  meeting." 
sustaining  the  missions  under  the  care  of  the  The  receipts  of  the  board  from  all  sources 
board."  If  a  candidate  express  doubts  re-  had  been  $500,688,  of  which  $285,985  had 
specting  any  of  those  doctrines,  such  expres-  come  from  churches,  individuals,  and  Snnday- 
non  of  doubt  '*  leads  to  further  correspondence  schools,  $148,262  from  women^s  boards,  $107,- 
or  conference,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  191  firom  legacies,  and  $9,244  from  the  income 
or  how  little  is  practically  meant  by  the  doubt,  of  the  permanent  fund  and  other  sources.  The 
and  also  to  give  opportunity,  if  possible,  to  expenditures  for  the  year  had  been  $658,285. 
relieve  the  doubt  and  establish  the  inquirer  in  The  missions  are  in  Mexico,  Spain,  Austria, 
the  truth."  When  for  any  reason  the  com-  Turkey  (European  and  Asiatic),  India,  Ceylon, 
mittee  is  not  satisfied  of  the  doctrinal  sound-  China,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Mi- 
ness  of  the  candidate  or  of  his  fitness  in  other  cronesia,  and  Africa  (Zulu,  West  Central  Afri- 
respects  for  the  field  of  labor  for  which  his  can,  and  East  Central  African  missions).  The 
appointment  is  contemplated,  it  has  been  its  following  is  the  general  sunmiary  of  the  entire 
custom  to  vote  that  ^*  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  work  for  1885-^86 : 

the  appointment  at  present"  or  "to  defer    KiMiont. ft 

action."    This  general  method,  which  was  in    q*?^^2Ji;: gSJ 

harmony  with  a  declaration  made  by  the  board    onifliiMd  miMionariM*  (16  betng  phy- 

thirty-seven  years  previously,  that  "  the  board      rfctaw) 169 

does  not  assume  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  ^^Sl?*."^.^^!^..'.!"!"  "^.*     n 

an  individual  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  other  male  aMiiumti^ '/.'.*. '.'.'. '.'.'. ''.!'.'.      7 

but  it  is  their  duty  to  decide,  and  that  intelli-  ^rtJe?©^^^!!!!"^? °°*^**''  ^'    »T 

gently,  on  his  original  and  continued  fitness  to  whole  number  of'htboren'ient 

be  sustained  by  the  funds  committed  to  their  *«»  thtocomitiy. — -     4S4 

disposal  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen"  had  NlS^lpSSSSrtMdiirtiiii'iti::;::;    4i9 

been  "  faithfully  followed  during  the  past  year,    NatiTe  aobooi-teeehen i,i4i 

this  service  being  regarded  by  the  executive    Other  wUre  helper S60-W64 

officers  and  the  Prudential  Committee  as  one         Whole  number  or  uboNn Vsss 
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gr»2^MBMrirMi»baiatiiMd *»^*^So  ^'^  ^'^  "^'  ^'  •  ^^^^  average  of  171;  of 

ChQjch-oMmiwn!!!. !!!.'.''.!!.'!.'!!!*.!!!!!.'*.'.!!*.!      mjoo  these  618  obnrches,  76  were  in  the  East  (east 

^S£iir!^.^.!^.!^.^.!!^.^.T.^      M.IS8  (between  that  line  and  the  west  line  of  Missou- 

Bich-Mbooto.  tbMk«iad  MmUuuiM,'  uid  ■uitfon-  ri),  and  289  in  the  West ;  and  of  tbe  last  namber 

i^lStauiii;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     i^  ®*''r'V*'nI*"l^'yv'''?,^?^,t  ^^^^ 

B<iknUiig-0ehooiforcirii 4[i  members  of  all  the  charches,  216,118  were  in 

SSSSJS ISSb'**'*^ ^       *'Im  *^®  ^^^  126,206  in  the  interior,  and  29,240  in 

Pttp£ta  eommon  idiooit  .*.'.*.'!.'.''!!!.'!!*.!!!.*!!!'      s«^n  ^^  yfwt — giving  an avera^  to  each  charch  of 

WM*  Bomber  under  lutroedon a9,8n  89  members  in  the  West,  81  in  the  interior,  141 

MmuUn  WMmnrj  tostlalisi.    The  fortieth  io  the  East^  and  100  for  the  whole  conntrjr. 

anniversary  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso-  The  gain  in  the  nnmber  of  members  of  Bundaj- 

ciation  was  held  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  Oct.  schools  had  been  greater  in  the  last  year  than 

19  to  21.    The  Hon.  William  B.  Washbarne,  of  was  ever  before  recorded.  The  rate  of  increase 

Massachasetts,  presided.    The  general  receipts  io  the  namber  of  members  of  the  Ohorch  did 

of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $885,704 ;  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population 

besides  v^hich  $8,000  had  been  added  to  the  of  the  country,  bat  the  nnmber  of  infant  bap- 

endowment  fond,  and  receipts  were  retamed  tisms  was  increasing.  The  gifts  for  benevolent 

by  Berea  Oollege  of  $26,644;  by  Hampton  purposes  daring  the  hist  ten  years  had  averaged 

Institute,  of  $91,906 ;  and  by  Atlanta  IJmver-  $1,886,869  a  year;  or,  if  the  *"  Slater  gift  "  of 

sity,  of  $10,100;    making  tbe  total  receipts  $1,000,000  be  ezdaded  from  this  account,  the 

$466,868.    The  expenditures  liad  been  $841,-  annual  average  would  still  be  $1,286,859.    The 

488;  of  which  $197,845  had  been  applied  for  increase  in  the  gifts  made  in  1886  over  those 

churches,  educational  work,  land,  buildingss  returned  for  1884  was  $176,00a     The  '*  home 

etc,  in  the  South ;  $11,766  for  work  among  the  expenditures  "  of  the  churches  in  the  last  year 

Chinese ;  $64,884  for  work  among  the  Indians ;  had  exceeded  $4,000,000,  and  gave  an  average 

and  $6,066  for  foreign  miraionary  work.  of  $1,442  to  each  reporting  church.    The  total 

The  report  of  the  missionary  and  educational  value  of  2,615  churones  was  returned  at  $24.- 

work  showed  that  the  number  of  churches  607,476,  representing  an  average  of  $9,784  for 

under  the  care  of  the  Association  was  124;  each  church.     Parsonages  were  reported  by 

that  they  were  served  by  117  missionaries,  and  1*092  churches,  with  an  average  value  of  $2,189. 

returned    7,571   church-members ;    and  that  The  average  of  the  pastors*  salaries  reported 

1,088  persons  had  been  received  during  the  by  2,280  churches  was  $982,  but  this  would 

year  on  profession  of  faith.    The  number  of  have  been  reduced  had  returns  been  made  by 

pupils  in  Sunday-schools  was  18,149.    Twelve  all  the  churcheflu    Notice  had  been  received  of 

new  churches  had  been  organized  during  the  a  bequest  of  $10,000,  which  had  been  left  by 

year,  and  2,600  had  been  added  to  the  number  Mrs.  Ellen  0.  Enowles,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 

of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools.  Fltt.v -three  schools  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  Oouncil 

haa  been  sustained,  with  239  instructors  and  m  aid  of  the  aged  or  disabled  ministers  of  the 

8,768  pupils,  classified  as  follows :  Students  of  gp^pel,^  or  their  widows  and  oi^han  children, 

theology,  118;  of  law,  78;  collegiate  student^i,  The  gift  was  accepted,  with  expressions  of 

63;  collegiate  preparatory,  96;  normal  stu-  grateful  acknowledgment.     A  gift  was  also 

denta,  799;  grammar  grade,  1.697;  interme-  offered  by  Mr.  Albert  Ourtis  of  $16,000  toward 

diate,  2,848;  primary,  8,766.    Thirty-three  of  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  disabled  minis- 

theee  schools  were  common  schools,  and  were  ters,  their  wives  and  widows, 

situated  in  North  and  South  Oarolina,  Georgia,  The  following  declaration  was  adopted  on 

Florida,  Akbama,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  the  subject  of  ministerial  standing: 

and  Arkansas.   Fourteen  of  them  were  normal.  Smolv^d^  That  standing  in  the  Congragational  min- 

The  Association  had  among  the  Indians  6  istry  is  aoquired  by  tbe  fulfillment  of  theeo  three 

churches,  with  848  members;  16  schools,  with  *?'**^?®°*T7'?.-  L.  Memberahip  in  a  Con^rpegational 

685  pupils;  .nd  56  mi.«onarie«  and  t^jchen.  Sl^'g^i^n^'SI'nu^oSl'.S^^SrnrKu'S"^ 

Its  missions  among  the  Chinese  (m  California)  ship  of  the  Conrngational  churches,  in  accordance 

included  18  schools,  with  1,279  pupils,  and  84  with  tbe  uaaoe  ofthe  State  or  Territorial  organization 

missionaries ;   and  returned  128  hopeful  con-  ^f  ohurohea  In  which  tbe  applicant  may  reside,  and 

versions.  '^^h  standing  is  to  be  continued  in  accordance  with 

^ ^ iji M      Ti.i*«#*i**«:^««i«i«,4i^*  theae  usages;  it  being  understood  that  a  pro  ri  naia 

Cs«matlmCinclL--The  fifth  triennial  meet-  oouncU  is  an  ultimate  resort  in  aU  questions. 

ing  of  the  Congregational  Council  was  held  in  Buolved^  That  all  Congremtioma  miniAters  in  good 

Chicago,  HI.,  beginning  October  18.    The  Hon.  standing  in  their  respective  States  who  have  been  in- 

L.  A.  Cook,  of  Connecticut,  presided,  assisted  ^^^  By  Council,  or  who  have  been  regulariy  caUed 

^  the  ^r  B  A.  Jon^;^  irfTenne«ee,.  «.d  th.  C^f^^iTA^  ."SaS^^L^v^i;;^ 

ICev.  J.  Jk.  iloLean,  D.  D.,  of  Ualiiomia.     The  recognized  as  such  by  some  definite  actof  the  Church. 

secretary  made  a  statistical  report  which  showed  shomd  be  enrolled  as  pastors ;  and  we  advise  that  all 

that  the  churches  associated  in  the  Council  o^  denominational  atatistics  and  direct  that,  as  far  as 

numbered  by  the  last  summary  4,170.  The  gain  J^'f;  """^  **Year.Book»'  shall  conform  to  this 

m  three  yeara  had  been  284,  or  an  average  of  ^  sJltid,  That  the  National  CouncU  commends  to 

78  yearly.     But  the  number  of  churches  organ-  the  churches,  in  accordance  with  our  ancient  usage. 
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the  importance  of  pixvperiyetlledcMxiailtstkMloimnd^  tbe  Chicago  Tbeolo^^oal  Seminary;  the  same 

ordinarily  pelectod  tfom  the  vicinage,  and  wpfctaUy  g^na  for  the  Slavic  department  at  Oberlin ;  and 

ji:totty"ruSsrw£i;ji?S7n^^  f'^'T  .•?..•  ''I'^n^  ^^'^^.^j'  ^f^ 

dudve  to  the  parity  of  the  ndniatry  and  the  prosper-  UMi  Fundj"  for  establiahing  or  aiding  chnrohes 

ity  ofthechnrchea.  doing  miaaion  work  in  large  cities  and  other 

Besoloedj  That  the  State  oiganixadona  and  local  important  centers  of  popolation.    A  standing 

oiganixationa  of  chnrchea  are  reoommended  to  oonaider  nnmmittAA  wan  AnnnintAd  tn  Ahfiprvp  the  nrn<r. 

BU^  modification  of  their  oonatitation  aa  wiU  enable  oon*'""^  ^^  appoiniea  to  ODserye  tne  prog- 

them  to  become  raeponaible  tor  the  mmisterial  stand-  '•^^  ^'  ">*  ^^""^   ®^  ®**y   evangelixation.     A 

ing  of  miniatera  within  their  bounda,  in  harmony  with  Standing  committee   on   ^*  systematic    benefi- 

tbe  prindple  that  the  ohnrdiea  of  any  locality  decide  oence  ^'  was  appointed,  to  promote,  by  confer- 

upon  their  own  fellowahip.  ^oce  and  Other  means,  the  wise  distribution  of 

The  committee  on  minlsteria]  supply  made  a  the  offerings  of  the  denomination  lor  mission- 
report  showing  that  much  <^  every  minister's  Ary  purposes. 

time  was  wasted  in  finding  a  pastorate,  not-  1^  ^*  Andercr  CiiSi»''-*-Tbe  preliminary  hear- 
withstanding  there  was  always  a  demand  for  ing  against  five  professors  in  Andover  Tbeo- 
pastors;  suggesting  tiiat  a  bureau  for  the  pur-  logicd  Semina]7 — vi«..  Profs.  Smyth,  Tucker, 
pose  of  finding  pastorates  for  unemployed  min-  Churchill,  Harris,  and  Hincks— was  begun  be- 
isters  might  be  a  useful  institution ;  citing  the  fore  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  seminary  in 
fact  that  many  ministers  out  of  employment  Boston,  Oct.  25.  The  defendants  wereobarged 
as  pastors  were  engaged  as  superintendents,  in  the  complaint  with  holding  beliefs  and  hav- 
professors,  etc.,  as  evidence  that  not  so  lai^  a  ing  taught  doctrines  and  theories,  and  done 
namber  of  ministers  were  idle  as  might  other-  otuer  things,  which  "  are  not  in  harmony  with, 
wise  seem  to  be ;  and  hinting  that  the  reme-  but  antagonistic  to,  the  constitution  and  stat- 
dy  for  ministers  staying  unemployed  might  be  Qtes  of  the  seminary  and  the  true  intention  of 
gained  by  every  minister  wishing  employment  its  founders,  as  expressed  in  those  statutes  " ; 
being  "  willing  to  go  anywhere  that  the  Lord  his  also,  that  they  were  not  men  of  sound  and  or- 
Master  would  have  him  go."  A  committee  was  thodox  principles  in  divinity,  according  to  the 
appointed  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  Amdamental  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
Free-Will  Baptist  churches  on  the  subject  of  thegospel,assummarily  expressed  in  the  West- 
union,  and  also  ^'  to  seek  and  promote  fellow-  minster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
ship  or  union  with  any  other  body  of  Chris-  more  particularly  expressed  in  the  creed  of 
tians" ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  the  seminary.  More  definitely,  the  indictment 
*Hbat  we  r^oice  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  charged  them  with  holdiog,  maintaining,  and 
all  Christians  are  members  of  the  one  Charoh  incalcating— 

of  Christ,  whatever  be  the  form  of  their  or-  l.  That  the  Bible  is  not  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith 

ganization,  and  that  we  will  gladly  co-operate  *"*  P»otice,  but  la  fallible  and  untruatwoithy,  even 

in  every  effort  to  make  this  fact  visible  to  the  ^^"tU'c^  A'^eXThia  hummation,  waa 

world."     The  attention  of  Congress  and  the  merely  a  finite  being,  limited  in  all  hia  attribatce^  ca- 

President  of  the  United  States  was  invited  to  paeitiea,  and  attahimenta. 

the  urgency  of  a  revision  of  the  laws  governing  8;  That  no  man  baa  power  or  capadQr  to  repent 

maiTia^  and  divorce.  partionl;|rlT  In  ^e  DU-  -^iKl^f^^L^/ilSS^Xn  U«  b.awl- 

tnct  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories;   and  edgeofthebUtoricChri8t,arenotamner8,or,  if  they 

other  denominations  were  invited  to  co-operate  aro,  not  of  aiich  alnfulneas  aa  to  be  in  danger  of  being 

with  the  Council  in  this  matter.    The  employ-  loet. 

ment  of  evangelists  under  the  direction  <rf  State  «•  That  no  man  can  be  lost  without  having  had 

and  local  conferences  and  associations,  to  labor  ^riSl^theatontLnt  of  Christ  conaista  eaaentially 

where  called  for,  either  by  the  churches  or  the  and  chiefly  m  hia  becoming  identified  with  the  human 

needs  of  destitute  localities,  was  commended  race  through  hia  inoamauon,  in  order  that  by  hia 

and  advised;   and  the  theological  seminaries  union  with  men  he  might  endow  them  with  the  power 

were  invited  to  provide  a  more  adequate  train-  to  repent,  and^  thua  impart  to  them  an  aum^ted 

«««  ^#  «^„n».  ^^  #«»  ♦kSo  •»^«i^      Tk«  n^«»^n  ▼sl'i®  ^  tbe  view  of  God,  and  ao  propitiate  God  to 

ing  of  young  men  for  this  work.    The  Council  men  and  men  to  God. 

resolved  to  urge  upon  Congress  "  the  duty  of  7.  That  the  Trinity  ia  modal  and  not  peraonaL 

making  immediate  payment  of  all  well  an-  8.  That  the  work  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  ia  mainly  Hm- 

thenticated. claims  presented  bv  the  Chuiese,  ited  to  natural  methoda  and  withm  hiatorio  Chria- 

and  of  making  such  pecuniary 'reparation  for  ^%\^  ^^^^^  the  knowledge  of  the  hiatoric 

loss  of  life  as  may  seem  just ;   also  that  it  is  chriat,  i^  do  not  deaerve  the  puniehment  of  the 

the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  measures  for  the  Uiw,  and  that,  therefore,  their  aalvaoonia  not  ^*  wholly 

punishment  of  those  who  have  committed  out-  of  grace."                                .     .w       , 

rages  upon  the  Chinese,  and  to  take  such  other  „^;y'?^  wiStiSS     ^      ^^^^  wd  natural, 

action  as  may  seem  advisable  to  render  the  "nf^ThrtSTinrand  will  be  probation  after  death 

lives  and  property  of  the  Chinese  as  sure  as  for  all  men  who  have  not  hi  thia  world  had  knowledge 

the  livcR  and  property  of  other  persons  '* ;  and  of  the  hiatorio  Chriat. 

the  Provisional  Conncil  was  instructed  to  make  ,  1«-  That  thia  hypothetical  beUef  in  probation  aft^ 

a  suitable  presentation  of  this  «uM^^^     Efforts  ^^^^n^tSfin'^thb^^^^^ 

were  resolved  upon  to  obtain  $60,000  each  for  is.  That  Chriatian  mtaaiona  are  notto  be  auppoited 

the  Scandinavian  and  German  departments  of  and  oonducted  on  the  ground  that  men  who  know  not 
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Ghrin  •»  in  dsnger  of  peritUng  foieTor  and  most  rionariea,  1,082  native  ordained  misdonariea 

periBh  forever  uiUeM  »av©d  In  this  life.  gn^  paatow,  5,054  native  preachers,  91,407 

philUh?i  STwWct'b^^^^^  char<i.membensaod825,m  ^^ 

bM  the  (^ristlan  dootriiw  m  taught  in  the  oraed  ot  CMgicgadMUd  UalM  tf  E«glaad  nd  Wakf.— 

the  Mminery.  The  flf ty-foarth  annoal  meeting  of  the  Congre- 

15.  Thrt  there  Is  a  "  new  theology  hetter  than  the  gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  held 

^ Tutfctefw^o^jSSd  to SJS ^"°°°^  "»  London,  beginning  May  10.    The  Rev.  Ed- 

16.  'That  the  i^owSmon  hold  many  things  which  ^^^rd  White  presided  and  delivered  the  opening 
€an  not  be  rooonoiled  with  that  orthodox  and  oca-  address.  The  committee,  in  its  annnal  report, 
aiatent  Calvinittn  which  the  statutaB  require  of  them,  remarked  that,  while  political  issues  of  Srst- 
andtowhichth<yij(ttdpubMycommitted.a^^  rate  importance  had  been  before  the  natk>n, 

j;?S£l^S2STlSrtS^^^  ^-T^-^^^o  direct  bearing  onjie  iater«rts 
'^  which  the  Union  was  set  to  protect,  it  had 
*  The  counsel  for  the  accused  pleaded  in  an*  placed  nothing  on  record  with  respect  to  them, 
Bwer  to  the  char^cHS,  denying  toe  Jurisdiction  except  an  expression  of  opinion  that  8ir  R. 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  which  they  held  was  Webster's  bill  did  not  deal  satisfisotorily  with 
■  not  an  original  court,  but  had  only  appellate  the  question  of  nonconformist  marriages.  In 
power;  affirming  that  proceedings  haa  been  regard  to  a  contemplated  joint  meeting  of  the 
begun  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  Unions,  the  expla- 
Seminary,  and  were  still  pending;  contendinff  nation  was  made  toat  they  ought  not  to  be 
that  the  defendants^  if  tried,  must  be  tried  understood  to  be  meetings  in  which  one  body 
singly,  and  not  in  a  body,  and  inasting  that  the  receives  the  other  as  its  guest,  but  as  ^*  strictly 
ohargea  were  too  indefinite.  The  Visitors  de-  Joint  or  mass  meetings  of  the  two  bodies;  that 
cided^  alter  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel^  the  occasion  is  not  one  for  dealing  with  mat- 
that  they  had  original  Jurisdiction  in  the  prem-  ters  of  faith  and  practice  in  which  the  two 
ises ;  that  no  proceedings  were  pending  m  the  bodies  differ ;  and  that  there  is  not  behind  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  same  slleged  offense;  meeting  any  unrevealed  scheme  for  the  re* 
and  that  the  complainants  were  rightiy  before  moval  of  denominational  landmarks.*'  The 
the  board.  But  they  directed  that  the  charges  number  of  persons  who  had  offered  themselves 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  proceed  against  the  for  the  examinations  in  religious  knowledge, 
respondents  individually  and  separately  ;  and  instituted  by  the  Union,  had  diminished;  and, 
that  such  charges  rs  were  indefinite  should  be  in  view  of  the  comparative  failure  which  a]>- 
made  plain.  A  set  of  complaints,  amended  so  peared  to  have  so  far  attended  the  efforts,  it 
as  to  present  the  charges  in  a  more  specific  seemed  desirable  to  consider  whether  some 
form^  and  with  the  support  of  citations  from  method  might  not  be  devised  to  make  these 
written  or  spoken  expressions  of  the  several  examinations  more  attractive  and  useful.  The 
defendants  and  applying  separately  to  each  of  financial  statement  showed  balances  in  favor 
the  fire  professors,  was  sent  in  to  the  Board  of  of  the  Union  amounting  to  £9,884.  The  As- 
Visitors,  according  to  its  order,  on  the  8th  of  sembly  declared,  by  resolution,  that,  regarding 
November.  A  motion  to  dismiss  the  cases  was  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  on  na- 
filed  on  tiie  27th  of  November,  and  denied  by  tional  education,  as  raising  anew  the  question 
tiie  board ;  and,  after  this,  the  formal  answers  of  the  basis  on  which  a  national  system  of  edu- 
of  the  defendants  were  filed.  They  compre-  cation  should  be  placed,  it  renewed  its  protest 
bended  denial  of  the  charges  as  a  whole,  and  *^  against  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  re- 
pleas  to  the  definiteness,  relevancy,  or  suffi-  ligious  eauality  involved  in  the  present  sys- 
dency  of  the  same  severally.  tem,"  ana  affirmed  that  no  system  would  be 

The  hearing  in  the  cases  was  begun  at  Bos-  sittisfiactory  under  which  national  funds  were 

ton,  Deo.  28,  when  the  case  of  rrol  Smyth  appropriated  to  schools  or  training  colleges 

was  taken  up  first,  and  the  opening  arguments  **  which,  being  of  a  sectarian  character,  are  un- 

were  made.    The  hearing  was  concluded  dur-  der  the  sole  control  of  denominational  roana- 

ing  the  week,  but  the  decision  of  the  court  had  gers."    A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 

not  yet  been  declared  at  the  end  of  the  year.  consider  the  subject  of  social  purity. 

Csi^regatlsMd  StatiilkB  sf  Esgliiid  iid  Wales.—  €hu«h    AM    Ssdctj.  —  The    Congregational 

The  numerical  returns  of  the  Oongregational  Church  Aid  Society  reported  that  during  the 

churches  of  England  and  Wales,  as  given  in  year  it  had  assisted  697  churches  and  branch 

the  '*  Congregational  Tear-Book "  for  1886,  churches,  and  884  evangelistic  or  mission  sta- 

showed  that  there  were  4,884  churches,  branch  tions,  in  all  1,081  congregations,  having  an  at- 

ehnrches,  and  missionary  stations,  providing  tendance  of  108,842  persons,  of  whom  87,270 

sitting  accommodations  for  1,682,400  adnlts.  were  church-members.    The  grants  amounted 

Twenty-four  new  churches  had  been  formed  to  £22,887,  and  the  churches  had  raised  from 

during  the  year.    The  number  of  students  un-  their  own  resources  £88,722. 

der  ministerial  tnuoing  in  the  institutions  of  Lsndsn  mnlsMry  Sedety* — ^The  annual  meet- 

the  denomination  (not  including  800  native  ing  of  the  London  Mis^onary  Society  was  held 

students  in  the  ten  institutions  of  the  London  May  18.    Mr.  Edward  Crossley,  M.  P.,  presided. 

Missionary  Society)  was  450.     The  London  The  income  of  the  society  for  the  vear  had 

Missionafy  Society  Returned  162  English  mis-  been  £124,078.   A  debt  of  £11,400,  wid»  which 
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the  year  had  been  began,  had  been  cleared  off.  has  done  for  the  People/^  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 

The  society  was  not  yet,  however,  paying  its  Balgamie.    A  minute  was  adopted  upon  the 

way,  and,  to  balance  expensea,  the  reserve  death  of  Mr.  Samnel  Morley,  saying  that  he 

fand  would  have  to  be  drawn  upon.  had  been  a  beloved  and  honored  fellow-worker 

JiiBi  Meettag  «f  the  Baptist  aid  Uagngatlsaal  with  the  Union  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
VbIws. — A  joint  assembly  of  the  Congregational  recognizing  ''the  wisdom  he  had  brought  to 
and  Baptist  Unions  was  held  May  14.  The  conncil,  the  purity  and  force  of  his  persons! 
Rev.  C.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Baptist  influence,  his  affluent  liberality,  and  his  work 
Union,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  remarked  as  a  reformer  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of 
that  as  the  two  denominations  had  worked  so  purity,  of  temperance,  and  of  thrift,  and  in 
long  along  the  same  lines  in  fighting  the  fight  the  abolition  of  unjust  laws."  The  committee 
for  religious  equality,  it  was  a  matter  of  sur-  of  the  Union  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  suit- 
prise  that  this  should  have  been  their  first  able  address  to  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of 
joint  meeting.  Their  aim  that  day  was  not  her  jubilee  year,  expressing  the  loyalty  of  the 
to  assert  themselves  as  denominations  against  Congregational  people, 
other  churches,  or  even  to  lay  stress  upon  COKCIBSS  OF  CHVRCHiSt  The  second  annual 
ecclesiastical  peculiarities  at  all,  but  to  stimu-  meeting  of  the  American  Congress  of  Churches 
late  one  another  to  seek  inward  spfritnal  force,  was  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  beginning  May  25. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Conder,  Congregationalist,  fol-  TheHon.  Joseph  B.Foraker,  Governor  of  Ohio, 
lowed  with  a  paper  on ''  The  Idea  of  a  Christian  presided  and  made  an  opening  address.  The 
Church  held  in  Common  by  the  Two  Bodies  ** ;  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Andrews,  chairman  of  the 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lance,  Baptist,  read  a  paper  Council,  made  a  report  on  ^'The  First  Year  of 
on  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  truth  by  -  the  Congress,"  the  first  meeting  having  been 
those  true  to  the  idea;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  An^s  held  in  Hartford  in  1885,  and  in  it  reiterated 
a  paper  on  **  Fidelity  to  the  Idea  in  its  Bearing  a  definition  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
on  the  Upraising  of  a  Consecrated  Christian  body.  The  purpose  was  not  to  establish  a  so- 
Ministry."  A  resolution  was  passed  express-  ciety  or  organize  a  plan  of  union  or  put  forth  a 
ing  the  concurrence  of  the  meeting  in  the  sen-  creed,  but  simply  "by  holding  public  meetings 
timents  embodied  in  these  four  papers.  The  from  time  to  time  to  make  provision  for  a  fcdl 
public  evening  meeting  was  presided  over  by  and  frank  discussion  of  the  great  subjects  in 
the  Rev.  Edward  White,  chairman  of  the  Con-  which  the  Christians  of  America  are  interested, 
gregational  Union,  who  spoke  of  "The  great  including  those  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  as  presented  by  the  mis-  questions  upon  which  Christians  differ,"  and 
sionaries  and  others  who  were  working  for  the  it  had  been  distinctly  asserted  in  all  the  an- 
spre^  of  Christian  truth  in  the  mission-fields  nouncements  of  the  Council  that  no  inten- 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Rev.  Dr.  tion  was  had  of  "  excluding  any  church,  or  of 
Clifford  spoke  on  "  The  New  Democracy  and  expreesing  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
the  Old  Testament";  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers  tive  valne  and  excellence  of  any."  The  sub- 
on  Congregationalism  as  a  "  Church  System  " ;  ject  of  "  A  True  Church ;  its  Essentials  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Glover  on  "  The  Foreign  its  Characteristics,"  was  discussed  in  papers  by 
Mission  Work  of  the  Churches " ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  D.  G.  Porter  and  the  Rev.  Leonard  W. 
Dr.  Parker  on  "  The  Larger  Congregationalism  Bacon,  D.  D.  Upon  the  subject  of  "  Religion 
and  the  Larger  England."  in  the  Public  Schools,"  papers  were  read  by 

Aotnuul  lleedag  ef  the  Vnkn» — ^The  autumnal  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  S.  Stephens;  Bishop  Gilmonr. 
meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  at  Norwich,  of  Cleveland,  who  represented  the  position  of 
October  12.  The  chairman,  the  Rev.  Edward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  tne  Rev.  J. 
White,  delivered  the  opening  address  on  **  Hand-  Coleman  Adams.  Other  topics  considered  were 
ling  the  Scriptures."  The  subject  and  rela-  *^  The  Present  Necessity  of  a  Re- statement  of 
tions  of  non-conformity  were  discussed  in  papers  Christian  Beliefs,"  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Curry, 
on  "Non-conformity  in  the  Reign  of  the  Queen"  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Parker,  D.D.,  the  Rev, 
(an  historical  review),  by  Mr.  Albert  Spicer ;  Reuben  Jeffrey,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Otis  A.  Glaze- 
"  The  Infiuence  and  Progress  of  Non-conformity  brook,  and  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Tyler ;  "  The  Work- 
as  a  Spiritual  Force,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown ;  ingman's  Distrust  of  the  Church ;  its  Causes 
"The  Influence  and  Progress  of  Non-conformity  and  Remedies,"  by  the  Rev.  Way  land  Hoyt,  D. 
as  a  Political  Force,"  by  Mr.  Carvell  Williams ;  D.,  Mr.  John  Jarrett,  ex-President  of  the  Amal- 
and  "The  Work  which  lies  before  Non-con-  gamated  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Mr.  Henry 
formity,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce ;  other  papers  George,  the  Rev.  William  Wilberforce  Newton, 
were  read  on  the  "  Need  of  Well-devised  Ar-  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Lorenz ;  "  Re-adjnstments  of 
rangements  for  Correspondence  concerning  the  Church  to  meet  Modem  Needs,"  1.  In  the 
Pastoral  Settlements,"  by  the  Rev.  William  methods  of  dealing  with  and  reaching  the  poor 
Clarkson ;  "  The  Influence  of  the  Churches  on  in  cities,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Tyler  and  the  Rev. 
National  Stability  and  Progress,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.  D. ;  2.  In  country  towns 
Dr.  Hannay ;  "  Revival  Missions,"  by  Prof,  and  on  the  frontier,  by  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Dike 
Cave,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  B.  Tinling,  and  the  Rey.  and  the  Rev.  William  Barrows,  D.  D. ;  8.  In 
R.  Balgarnie;  "Reli<rion  out  ofthe  Church,"  by  foreign  missionary  fields,  by  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  HoUowell ;  and  "  What  Christ  Lowrey  and  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  W.  W.  Kirby. 
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DHITED    8Ti1I&    On 

Mondaj,  Deo.  7, 1885,  the  day  prescribed  by 
the  OoDStitution  for  the  annual  meeting,  the 
first  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  be- 
gan. 

The  Senate,  daring  the  session,  was  com* 
posed  of  the  following  members,  the  term  of 
each  one  expiring  at  the  date  given  before  his 
name: 

MottochuttttB. 


Alabama. 

18S1.  Jmbm  L.  Poffh,  D. 
ISdS.  JohB  T.  MorgAB,  D. 

Arkansas, 

1891.  James  K.  Jones,  D. 
18S9.  Jamea  H.  Beny,  D.* 

Oaii/bmia, 

1891.  lAlaad  SunfonL  R. 
18ST.  Oeorg*  HMnO>.> 

Cbtorado. 

1891.  Hrary  M.  Teller,  B. 

189t.  ThomM  If.  Bowen,  B.    1887.  Jhdm  Z.  GeoiiKe,  D. 

Omneetiettt,  Missouri, 

18SI.  Orrille  H.  Pbtt,  B.         1991.  George  G.  Veet,  D. 
1887.  JoMph  B.  Uewl^,  B.    1^1,  Fnmde  M.  CoekrtU,  IX 


188S.  George  F.  Hour.  B. 
1887.  Heniy  L.  Dawee,  & 

Midiigan. 

18SS.  Tbomaa  W.  Palmer,  B. 
1887.  Omar  D.  Conger,  B. 

MinntsoiUi, 

1999.  Dwlght  M.  Sabin,  B. 
1887.  8.J.B.MeMUlan,B. 

UUslsstppL 
1899.  R  C.  Walthall,  D.* 


JMawirs, 

1889.  EM  Saalabnrj,  D. 
1987.  George  Gnj,  D.* 

Flsrida. 

1891.  WaktaaonGaHD. 
1&»7.  Cbarlee  W.  Jonea,  D. 

Osorgia, 
1891.  Joeepb  B.  Brown,  B. 


NsbfoAa, 

1889.  C.  F.  IffanderaoD,  B. 
1887.  aH.YaaW7elE,B. 

ITetada, 

189t  John  P.  Jonea,  B. 
1887.  Jamea  G.  Fair,  D. 

Hsw  BampfMrs, 
1891.  IlenirW.  Blair,  B.* 


1899.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  O.  1889.  Anadh  F.  Pike,  B.^ 

IlUnois,  Ksw  Jsrssy, 

1891.  John  A.  Logan,  B.«  1S89.  John  B.  MoPheraon,  D. 

lism,  Bhelbf  M.  i3Qllom,  &  1887.  William  J.  Bewell,  B. 

Imdiana,  ,  Kew  York, 

1891.  Daniel  W.  Yoorlieea,  D.  1891.  William  M.  ETirta,  B. 

1887.  Benjamin  Haniaon,  B.  1887.  Warner  Millar,  B. 

Mowa.  Jfbrth  Carolina, 

1891.  Wmam  B.  AlHaon,  B.  1891.  Zebnlon  B.  Yanoe,  D. 

1889.  Jamea  F.  Wilaon,  B.  1889.  Matt.  W.  Banaom,  D. 

JTansas.  Ohio. 

1891.  John  Jamea  Ingalla,  B.  1991.  Henry  B.  Payne.  D. 

1889.  Fkeatoo  B.  Plumb,  B.  1887.  John  Sherman.  U. 

Xsnimekif,  Oregon, 

1991.  J.  C.  8.  Blaekbore.  D.  1891.  John  H.  Mitchell,  B.* 

1888.  Jamea  a  Beck,  D.  1889.  Joaeph  N.  Dolph,  B. 

Lmtisiana,  Psnnsylwmia, 

1891.  Jamea  B.  Eoatla,  D.  1991.  J.  D.  Cameron,  B. 

1968.  BandaU  L.  Oibaon,  D.  1887.  John  I.  Mitchell,  B. 

Maims,  Rhods  Island, 

1889.  WflHam  P.  FlT^  B.  1889.  Jonathan  Chaee,  B. 
1887.  Bogene  Hale.  B.  1887.  Nelaun  W.  Aklrieh,  B. 

Maryland,  SouOi  Carolina, 

189L  Bphralro  K.  Wflaon,  D.  1891.  Wade  Hampton.  D. 

1687.  Aithvr  P.  German,  D.  1889.  Matthew  C.  Batter,  D. 


>  Qnalifled  March  25, 1895,  In  ptece  of  Aogoatna  H.  Gar- 
laadL  reaixned  Marrh  A,  to  become  Attorney-General. 

•  QaaUled  April  9, 1888,  to  aoceecd  John  F.  Miller,  died 
Mai^  8, 1888. 

•  QnallSed  March  9, 1885^  to  take  the  pteee  of  Thomaa  F. 
Bayard,  realgned  Mareh  8,  1885,  to  become  Secretary  of 
State. 

«  Died  Dee.  26, 1888. 

•  QnaliSed  Mareh  18, 1885,  In  pbee  of  Laelna  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
Teelgned  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  March  %  166& 
Qoallfled  Jan.  85, 1888,  nnder  election. 

•  Qoalifled  Mareh  10, 1885.  nnder  Rxecatlre  appointment, 
and  Dee.  7, 1865,  on  crcdentlale  of  election. 

V  Died  Get.  8, 1888,  anecceded  by  P.  C.  Cheney. 
•QaallfladDec;17,1885. 

TOL.  XZTL— 14     A 


Tsnnssses,  Virginia, 

1889.  laham  G.  Harrla,  D.       1880L  H.  H.  Biddleberger.  B. 
1887.  W.  C.  Whltthome,  D.*  1887.  William  Mahone,  B. 

TboMe.  Wssl  Virginia, 

1899.  Biehard  Coke,  D.  1688.  John  E.  Kenna,  D. 

1887.  Samoel  Bell  Mazey,  D.    1887.  Johnaon  N.  Oamdan,  D. 


Vsrmoni. 

1891.  Joatln  S.  Morrill,  B. 
1887.  G.  F.  Bdmnnda,  B. 


1691.  John  C.  Bpooner,  B. 
1887.  Phlletua  Sawyer,  B. 


Of  the  76  members,  41  were  Republioans  and 
86  Democrats.  Deo.  7,  1885,  John  Shermao, 
of  Ohio,  was  chosen  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  29  cast  for  Isham 
G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee. 

The  Hoose  of  Representatives,  daring  the 
session,  was  composed  of  825  members,  of 
whom  184  were  Democrats,  189  Repnblioans, 
and  2  Greenback-Labor  men.  The  following 
is  the  roll : 


Jamea  T.  Jonea,  D. 
Hilary  A.  Herbett,D. 
William  C.Oatea,D. 
Alexander  C.  DaTidaon,  D. 


Alabama, 

Thomaa  W.  Sadler,  D. 
John  M  Martin,  D. 
William  U.  Foney,  D. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  I>. 


Arkansas, 

Polndezter  Dmin,  D.  John  H.  Bogera,  D. 

C.  B.  Breckenridge.  D.  tUmoel  W.  Peel,  D. 

ThomaaC.MoHae,D.** 

aOi/bmia, 

W.  W^.  Merrow,  B. 
CharleaN.  Felton-B. 
H.  U.  Markham.  B, 


Baielsy  Henley,  D. 
J.  ▲.  Loiittit,  B. 
Joaeph  McKennai  B. 


Colorado, 
George  G.  Bymea,  B. 


John  B.  Bock,  B. 
CharleaL.  Mitchell,  D. 


CkmmseHeni, 

John  T.  Wait,  B. 
Edward  W.  Seymour,  IK 


Dsknoars, 
Chartea  B.  Lore,  D. 

Florida, 
Bobert  H.  M.  Daiidaon,  D.       Chariea  Dougherty,  D. 

Osorgia, 
Thomaa  M^Korwopd,  D.        James  H.  Bloant,  D. 


Henry  G.  Turner,  D. 
Chaifes  F.  Crini,  D. 
Henry  B.  Harris,  D. 
N.  J.  Hammond,  D. 


Banaom  W.  Danham,  B. 
FMnk  Lawler,  D. 
Jamee  H.  Ward,  D. 
George  £  Adama,  B. 
A.  J.  Hopkina,  B,M 
Bobert  B.  Hitt,  R. 
Thomas  J.  Henderson,  B. 
Kalph  Phimb,  B. 
Lewis  E.  Payaon,  B. 
Nlehoba  E.  Worthlngton, 


Jndaon  C.  Clementa,  D. 
Seaborn  Beese,  D. 
Allen  D.  Candler,  D. 
George  T.  Bamea,  D. 

nUnols, 

William  H.  Neec^  D. 
James  M.  Bifnrs,  D. 
WUHam  M.  Springer,  D. 
Jonathan  H.  Kowell.  B. 
Joaeph  G.  Csnnon,  B.- 
Bllaa  Z.  Landee.  U. 
John  B.  Eden,  D. 
William  B.  Marrlaon,  D. 
Bicbard  W.  Townahend, 
D.  John  B.  Thomaa,  B. 


Indiana, 


John  J.  Kleiner,  D. 
Thomaa  B.  Cobk  D. 
Jonaa  G.  HowanL  D. 
WilUam  S.  Holman,  D. 
Conrtland  C.  Mataon,  D. 
Thoouw  M.  ftvwne,  B. 
William  D.  Bynnm,  D. 


Jamea  T.  Johnston,  B. 
Thomas  B.  Ward,  D. 
William  D.  Owen,  B. 
George  W.  Steele,  B. 
Bobert  Lowry.  D. 
Geoive  Ford,  D. 


*  Qnallfi^  April  28, 1888,  to  snoeeed  Howell  £.  Jaekaon, 

appointed  Circuit  Judge,  April  14, 18S6. 
I*  Soceeeded  Jamea  K.  Jonea,  realgned  Mareh  4,  ISSSi 
"QuaUnedDec7,lb»5,inplaoeorBeuben  Elwood,  died 

Ju^y  1, 1S8&. 
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Sim  iVrk. 


B.J.HaIl]X 
J.  H.  MarDhf.D. 
DftTkl  B.  HMdcnon,  S. 
WlUUm  K.  Fuller,  £. 
B«Dl.  T.  Frederick.  D. 
i,  B.  Weerer,  D.  O. 


E.N.  Morrill,  B. 
S.  H.  FoBstoo.  E. 
BUbop  W.  PerUna,  B. 
TImmiim  B ju,  B. 


Edwia  H.  Oonfer,  B. 
WilUuii  F.  Hepbiurn,  B. 
Joeeph  Lymea,  B. 
Adonirem  J.  Holmei,  B. 
lMMcB.8tnible,Br^ 


Kanmu, 


John  A.  AndenoB.  B. 
Lewie  Henbeck,  B. 
Samael'B.  Fetere,  B. 


JTenlnefty. 


WOliem  0.  P.  Breckiiiridce,  D. 
Jemee  B.  MoCreery,  D. 
W.  H.  Wadeworth,  B. 
W.  P.  TsQlbee.  D. 
Frank  L.Woilbcd,X>. 


William  J.  BtOM,D. 
Polk  Laffooo,  D. 
John  £.  Haleett,  D. 
Thomaa  A.  Bobertaoa,  D. 
Alberts.  WIUif^D. 
Jobn  O.  OarHak^  D. 

JjoaiM  Bt  Martlii,  D.  Newton  C.  Blanehard,  D. 

Nathaniel  D.  Wallaoe,  D.>       J.  Fl<ml  King;  D. 
Edward  J.  Gray,  D.  Alfred  B.  Iilon,  D. 

Maim. 

Beth  L.  MUUken,  B. 
Chariea  A.  Bontelle,  B. 

Matylamd. 

John  y.  L.  Findlay*  D. 
Banea  Oompton,  D. 
Lonia  £.  MoOomaa.  B. 


Thomaa  B.  Beed,  B. 
Nelaon  DIngley,  Jr.,  B. 


Chariea  H.  Qibaon,  D. 
Frank  T.  Shaw,  D. 
William  H.  Cola,  D.« 


Mamaekmtttit. 
Bobert  T.  Davia,  B.  Eben  F.  Btooe,  B. 


Jchn  D.  Long,  B. 
Ambroae  A.  Banney,  B. 
Patrick  A.  Oolllna,  D. 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  B. 
Henxy  B.  Lovering,  D. 


Chariea  H.  Allen,  B. 
Frederick  D.  Ely,  B. 
William  W.  Bio^  B. 
William  Whiting,  B. 
Franda  B.  Bockwell,  B. 


Miekiaaii, 


William  C.  Maybunr.  D. 
Nathaniel  B.  ^Idredge,  D. 
James  O^DonneD,  B. 
JnUua  C.  Borrowa,  B. 
Chariea  C.  (^omatock,  D. 
Edwin  B.  Winana,  D. 

JRniMaoCa. 


Eira  C.  Carieton,  D. 
Timothy  E.  Taraney,  D. 
Byron H.  CateheonlB. 
Spencer  0.  Fiaher.  D. 
Beth  O.  Molhtt,  B. 


Milo  White,  B. 
J.  B.  Wakefield,  B. 
H.  B.  Strait,  B. 

John  M.  Allen^. 
J.  B.  Morgan,  D. 
T.  C.  Catchtnga,  D. 
F.  G.  Barry,  D. 


John  B.  GOflllaB,  B. 
Knate  Nelaon,  B. 

MUttmifipi, 

O.  B.  Singleton,  IX 
B.  S.  Tan  Eaton,  D. 
E.  Barkadale,  D. 


Mmouri, 


Winiam  H.  Hatch,  D. 
John  B.  Hale,  D. 
Alexander  M.  Doekety,  D. 
James  N.  Bomea.  D. 
WaUam  Warner  B. 
John  T.  ITeard,  D. 
John  E.  Button,  D. 


John  J.  O'Neill,  D. 
John  M.  Glover,  D. 
Martin  L.  Clardy,  D. 
Bichard  P.  Bhmd,  D. 
William  J.  Stone,  D. 
WIlHam  H.  Wade.  B. 
William  Uawaon,  D. 


IMnuka, 

Archibald  J.  Weaver,  B.         Georye  W.  E  Doiaey,  B. 
Jamea  Laird,  B. 

WilUam  Woodbom,  B. 

yew  HamptMrs. 
Martin  A.  Haynea,  B.  Jacob  H.  Galllnger,  B. 

jTew  Jereey. 

George  Hires,  B.  WilHam  W.  Phelpa,  B. 

Jamea  Bacbanan,  B.  Herman  Lehlbadi,  B. 

Bobert  S.  Green.  D.  William  McAdoo,  D. 
Jamea  N  Pldcoek,  D. 

>  QnaHtled  Jane  8,  18S6,  te  place  of  Michael  Hahn,  died 
Man*,h  li,  18S«l 
•Died  July  8^  1886b 


Perry  Belmont,  D. 
Fehx  Campbell,  D. 
Darwin  B.  Jamea,  B. 
Petor  P.  Mahomnr,  D. 
Archibald  M.  Bliaa,  D. 
Nlchoka  Muller,  i>. 
John  J.  Adama,  D. 
Timothy  J.  Campbell,  D.* 
JoaephPaUtaer,D.« 
Abram  8.  Hewitt,  D. 
Tmman  A.  Merriman,  D. 
Abraham  Dowdney,  D.* 
Egbert  L.  Yiele,  D. 
William  G.  SUhtaieekar,  D. 
Lewia  Beach,  D.« 
John  H.  Ketcham,  B. 
Jamea  G.  LIndalry,  B. 


Henry  G.  Barialgh,  B. 
John  Swinbone,  B. 
George  West,  B. 
Frederick  A.  Johnaon,  B« 
Abraham  X  Parker,  B. 
J.  Thomaa  Sprigva,  D. 
John  B.  Pinoar,  D. 
Fnnk  Hlaoock,  B. 
Stephen  0.  Millard.  B. 
BerenoE.  Payne^ 
John  Amot,  Jr.^.* 
Ira  DaTenport,  B. 
GhaileaB.  Baker,  B. 
John  O.  Bawyer,  B. 
John  M.  Farqnhar,  B. 
John  B.  Weber,  B. 
Walter  L.  eeaaloiia,  B. 


Km^OaroUma. 


Thomaa  G.  BUnner  D. 
Jamea  E.  O'Hara,  B. 
Wharton  J.  Green,  D. 
William  B.  Cox,  D. 
Jamea  W.  Bold,  D. 

Beqjamln  Bntterworfh,  B. 
Chariea  B.  Brown,  B. 
Jamea  E  Campbell,  D. 
Chariea  M.  Anderson,  D. 
Benjamin  Le  FcTre,  D. 
Wilfiam  D.  HUl,  D. 
George  E.  Seney,  D. 
John  Little,  B. 
William  C.  Cooper,  B. 
Jacob  Bomela,  B.« 
W.  W.  EUaberry,  D. 


Bladen  T.  Bennett,  D. 
John  B.  Heoderaoo,  D. 
William  H.  H.  Cowlea,  D. 
Thomaa  D. 


OMo. 


Albert  C.  Thompaon,  B. 
Joeeph  H.  Oathwalte,  D. 
Chariea  H.  GrosTonor,  B. 
Beriah  Wilkina,  D. 
Geoige  W.  Geddei,  D. 
A.  J.  Warner,  D. 
laaac  H.  Taylor^ 
Ens  B.  Taylor,  B. 
William  McKlnley,  Jr,  B. 
Martin  A.  Foraa,  D. 


Blnger  Herman,  B. 

iVfUMyleonJo. 

E.  6.  Oabonie  (at  larger  B.    Franklin  Bound,  B 

Heniy  H.  Bingham,  B. 

Chariea  O'Neill,  B. 

Bamnel  J.  Bandall,  D. 

William  D.  Kelley.  B. 

Alfred  C.  Harmer,  B. 

Jamea  B.  ETerbarL  B. 

I.  Newton  Eyana,  B. 

Daniel  Ermentroat,  D. 

John  A  HIeetend,  B. 

WiiUam  H.  Sowden,  D. 

John  B.  Storm,  D. 

Joseph  A.  Bcnmton,  B. 

Chariea  N.  Bmmm,  B.  G. 


Frank  C.  Bunnell,  B. 
William  W.  Brown,  B. 
Jacob  M.  Campbell,  B. 
LoalaE.AtUiMon,  B, 
John  A.  Swope,  D.* 
Andrew  G.  Curiin.  D. 
Chariea  E  Bovle,  D. 
Jamea  6.  Negiey,  B. 
Thomaa  M.  Bsyne,  B. 
Oscar  L.  Jackson,  B. 
Alexander  C.  Whbe,  B. 
Oeoige  W.  Fleeter  B. 
William  L  Scott,  D. 


Rhode  Idand. 
Heniy  J.  Spooner,  B.  WiUlam  A.  PIree,  B. 

South  CaroUna. 

Bamnel  Dibble,  D.  John  J.  Hemphill,  D. 

George  D.  Tillman,  D.  George  W.  IXuvan,  D. 

D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  D.  Bobert  Bmalla,  B. 
William  H.  Peny,  D. 

Tbfuiessee. 


A.  H.  Pettlbone,  B. 
L.  C.  Hook,  B. 
John  B.  Neal,  D. 
Benton  MoMllUn,  D. 
Jamea  D.  Biehardaon,  D. 


Charles  Stewart.  D. 
J.  H.  Beagan,  D. 
J.  H.  Jones,  D. 
D.  B.  Culberson.  D. 
J.  W.  Throckmorton,  D. 
OUn  Wellborn,  D. 


A.  J.  CUdwell,  D. 
J.  G.'Ballentin^  D. 
John  M.  Taykr,  D. 
P.  T.  Gkaa,  D. 
Zach.  Taylor,  B. 


W.  H.  Crain,  D. 
J.  F.  Miller,  D. 
B.<|.Milla,D. 
J.  D.  Bayera,  D. 
B.  W.  T.  Taiiham,  D. 


•  Qnalifled  Dec  7, 1888,  in  place  of  Samuel  8.  Cox,  icalgned. 
May  20, 18S0. 

«  Besigned  April  10, 1888 ;  aaceeeded  by  B.  &  Cox. 

•  Died  Dee.  10, 1881 

•  Died  Aug.  11, 18^ 
V  Died  Noy.  20, 168& 

•  Bight  to  seat  couiizmed  April  14, 1688»  against  eoBtestant, 
nankH.Hurd.  _  ^,„      ,,  ,«^^ 

•  Suoceeaor  to  WllHam  A.  Doncan,  died  Noy.  14|  1881 
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VtrmoiU.  that  spirit  of  comSty  wad  oo-opomtUm  whidi  Is  ssaen- 

JohB  W.  Stewirt,  B.              WUUsm  W.  Grout,  B.  tisl  to  the  proper  nililllment  of  the  patriotic  obUfln»- 

iu.^.y^  tlons  which  rest  upon  us  as  ihithftil  servants  of  the 

Fifvtfftto.  people. 

iu^jhSi*R'  ^             r?i?i  JTwv^tSi  n  The  jealous  watchAiloess  of  our  oonstitnencies,  great 

GSwD^ii"D               JoKsBiSJ^^  aiideniaU.  supplements  their  suffices,  and  before  the 

JMDesD.Bradp,  K*.               C  V.  Trigg,  D.  *    '  tribunal  tnejf  establish  every  pubuc  senrant  should 

6«ofge  aOsbdi;  D.               John  K.  Tncker,  D.  be  Judged. 

vr.^  m^^  I  '^'^  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  relations  of  tha 

.T  ,.     ^  -  ,    »               !^*!    '«  -    .     ^  United  States  irith  aU  foreign  powers  continue  to  be 

S!fef^?^^'fu?T^            ?^*^.v"y^*ri^-  ftiendly.    Our  position  sfter  nearly  a  century  of  suo- 

WllUwn  I.  Wltoon,  D.            EosUce  Olbwa,  U.  cessfW  institutional  government,  liuntenani  of  good 

FlwoiMln.  faith  in  all  our  engagements,  the  avoidance  of  compli- 

Ladea  B.  CSswolI,  B.             Bfchard  Onenthor.  B.  cations  with  Other  nations,  and  our  consistent  and 

Bdwird  d.  Baatg.J>.             Ormsby  B.  Tbonuui.  B.  amicable  attitude  toward  the  strong  and  weak  alike, 

Bobert  M.  La  f  odeCto,  B.       WUIfaun  T.  i'riee,  B.>  flimish  proof  of  a  poUtical  dispodtion  which  renders 

iSSIl^'i^S  ?SM?^  ^       ^"^  Btepheiuno.  B.  professions  of  good  wiU  unneoessarr.    There  are  no 

Thomas  B.  Hadd,  D.»  queationa  of  difflculty  pending  wltii  any  fonign  gov- 

^ri«MM»-OiirtUaBaBa,B.  eniment.                                           -^      •-•    • 

^^?*T^Jf*^ti  ®"5^  ^  The  Argentine  Government  has  revived  the  long 

^Smt^sS^^TTa^  n  dormant  question  of  tiie  Falkland  lalands,  by  daim- 

iiSSifaSS^^thonJ^     U  Inff  from  tiie  United  Stiri»a  indemnitv  for  their  loss, 

{ndJU-John  T.  Qdno,  D.  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  commander  of  the  sloop- 

R'MJUfiyCim-^Cbaries  8.  YooriMos,  0.  of- war  "  Lexington  "  in  breaking  up  a  piratical  colony 

WyamittQ^iimsh  M.  Ouey,  B..  on  those  ialantfi  in  1881,  and  their  aumequent  oceu- 

TTje  House  6rgani«Hi  by  electing  John  G.    f^^tr^iTiS'^^ih;  "'Le3SJtSn,^anTS:i?it 
Oarliale,  of  Kentucky,  Speaker.    There  were    Uct  condition  of  tiie  ishmdsbefore  and  after  tijeir 

178  votes  cast  for  him  against  188  oast  for    alleged  occupation  by  Ai^^ntine  colonists,  this  Gov- 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine.    John  B.  Clark,    ornment  considers  the  daim  aa  wholly  gioundleas. 


elson,  of  Tennessee,  Doorkeeper ;  and  W.  H.  peached  probity  and  competence  as  minister  at  that 

Mllbnm,  of  New  York,  Chaplain.  <»?rt.  tiie  Government  of  Austria-Hungaiy  invited 

message  was  submitted  to  Congress  Dec.  8,  cepUbUity  of  lir.  Kefley,  the  appomtcd  envoy,  aak- 

1885,  and  was  as  follows :  in^  that,  in  view  thereof,  the  appointment  should  ba 

''--'*'  "^'^ut^  "^^Xi  ^  of  nubho  ^^'"^  I^J^St^  ^^ZSr'^^^^j 


Your  sssemi 


STi^nS  f^rtSea  wiU  £id  hon^^  relijjious  test  as  a  quaUfication  for  ofBce  under  tiie 

Kr^hist^??  honorablereoord  m his  ooun-  jy^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  resulted  in  the  practical 

•Ample  aid  repeated  proofs  of  the  esteem  and  con-  ^fr^nchlsemcnt  of  a  lar^  class  of  our  dtia^  and 

ildeni  in  whK^J  held  by  his  fellow  country,  S:n•^^reTL^L^^uSiSS^^        "  "^  ^'''^' 


niverial  sorrow  and  benediction.  ^jTi^^^^'J^^^^^^^  \!^^^  AfTw. 

JsMS^IlTe^pr^'S^  SS^rn^^nrat^^S'lSS'nrw™^ 

JSr'ij^'of'^LiJXr^™^^  retary  of  legation,  acting  as  charge  d»affiure.«i.V 

dent  to  give  to  Con/ress  hiformation  of  the  state  oi  ^5?Jw :«  ur^<^\.  i.-*  ,^.  v..^v«  ^«*j«  n««*^i  a...^*. 

the  Union,  and  recommend  to  tiieir  considention  such  j  J^l^JS  ^,,^.^!l^  «^?n«?^.u^^^lSSKS 

measures  Ls  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  expedient.  ^  ^^  ^y  i^«  .*"«™P*  of  ^natemala  ^  conwlidato 

At  tiie  tiireshold  of  a  compliance  wii  tiiese  <institu-  Sn.'^If'w.?^*®*  "^^  *  •"'P^«^''*T?r ♦kwt^^SS 

tional  directions,  it  is  weUVor  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  fJ^}^.^  \!S;T:'*?'J'**«T'"?*  K*^w.?S,ilTn^ 

our  usefulness  to  the  people's  interest  will  be  pro-  S^^^J^I^?"  fflJS^J[^S"I±^^^ 

moted  by  a  constant  appreciation  of  the  scope  and  ^J'  feendly  offices  m  deprecation  of  war  and  to  pro- 

charactefof  o^^^ecti^e  du^^    Seyrelate  to  fS-  T^  R««»  ^^  ooncopd  among  the  b^ligerents,  and 

eral  legisUUion.    '^le  tiie  Sc"utive^i^m.  by  such  co^l  contnbu^^ 

mend  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient,  tiie  ^^^  oftrenqmlityjn  tiiat  locality. 

responsibility  for  legislative  action  mustW  should  flJ.T^ST*  ^'^"^^  ^'^JfJ  Til^S-SlSSl^li 

^upon  tii^  sei^  by  tiie  people  to  make  tiieir  gStin^Trhu'^XlL^t^^^ 

Contemplation  of  tiie  grave  and  responsible  func-  ?^»J?k^*?!5?  j^  {Sl^"Jl!/^^  ^ 

tiona  aaai^  to  tiie  respiUive  brancbSsof  the  Gov-  ft:^^*^!,^if„^'S7^^^^ 

emment  under  tiie  Corstitution  will  dlmlose  the  par-  *™  '^*°"*  open  acroes  iJie  Isthmus  of  P«nfm*v  ^fj 

titions  of  power  between  our  respective  departmeSs  Sf?.^^?^  tS'SSJf  "TnS  ml^Safiil']^^^^ 

and  tiieir  necessary  independenccVand  also*tiie  need  {?JX: ^^^^5!;!^' !?l?h^1Si£,r^^ 

fertile  excSS^all  theVer  intmsted  to  each  in  {^-S^^J^Jb^l^^r  ^ ^^^^ 

» QnallfM  March  18, 1686.  In  place  of  JoMph  Bsnkln,  died  ^X !'  presenting  the  transit  and  ita  accessories  from 

JsB.  14. 1(^.  beins  *'  interrupted  or  embarrassed." 
*  Died  Dm.  «.  18801  TEIb  execution  of  this  delicate  and  responsible  task 
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neoeBsarily  involved  police  control  where  the  local  an-  tic  to  the  Pacifto.    The  obvious  advantages  of  such  a 

thority  was  temporarily  powerless,  but  always  in  aid  route,  if  feasible,  over  others  more  remote  from  the 

of  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia.  axial  lines  of  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  Padiie, 

The  prompt  and  successful  fulfillment  of  its  duty  and  particularly  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 

by  this  Qovemment  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  and  the  western  coast  of  North  and  South  America, 

dovemment  of  Colombia,  and  has  been  followed  by  are  deserving  of  consideration. 

expreBsions  of  its  salu&etion.  Whatever  highway  may  be  constructed  across  the 

Hiffh  praise  is  due  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged  barrier  dividing  the  two  greatest  maritime,  areas  of 

in  this  service.  the  world  must  be  for  the  world's  benefit,  a  trust  for 

The  restoradon  ot  peace  on  the  Isthmus  by  the  re-  manldnd,  to  be  removed  from  the  chance  of  domina- 
establishment  of  the  constituted  government  there  tioh  by  anv  single  power,  nor  become  a  point  of  Invi- 
being  thus  accomplished,  the  forces  of  the  United  tation  for  nostiiities  or  a  prize  for  warlike  ambition. 
States  were  withdrawn.  An  engagement  oombininff  the  construction,  owner- 
Pending  these  occurrences,  a  question  of  much  ira-  ship,  and  operation  of  such  a  work  by  this  Oovem- 
TOrtanoe  was  presented  by  decrees  of  the  Colombian  mcnt,  with  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  for  its 
Government)  proclaiming  the  closure  of  certain  ports  protection,  with  the  foreign  state  whose  responsibili- 
then  in  the  lumds  of  insureents,  and  declaring  vessels  ties  and  rights  we  would  share,  is  in  my  judgment 
held  by  the  revolutionists  to  be  piratical  and  liable  to  inconsistent  with  such  dedication  to  univerBal  and 
capture  by  any  power.  To  neitner  of  these  proposi-  neutral  use,  and  would,  moreover,  entail  measures  lor 
tions  could  the  United  States  assent.  An  effective  its  realization  beyond  the  scope  or  our  national  polity 
closure  of  ports  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern-  or  present  means. 

ment,  but  held  by  hostile  partisans ,  could  not  be  The  lapse  of  years  has  abundantiy  confirmed  the 

recognized :  neither  could  the  vessels  of  insurgents  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  earlier  administrations 

against  the  legitimate  sovereignty  be  deemed  hotUt  hu-  which,  long  before  the  conditions  of  maritime  inter- 

mani  gtnerit  within  the  precepts  of  international  law,  ooune  were  changed  and  enlai^d  by  the  progress  of 

whatever  might  be  the  definition  and  penal^  of  their  the  v^^  proclaimed  the  vital  needT  of  interoceanio 

acts  under  Uie  municipal  law  of  the  state  a^idnst  transit  across  the  Americsn  Isthmus,  and  oonsecratcd 

whose  authority  they  were  in  revolt.    The  denuil  by  it  in  advance  to  the  common  use  of  mankind  by  their 

this  Ctovemment  of  the  Colombian  propositions  did  i>ositive  declarations  and  through  the  formal  obliga- 

not,  however,  imply  the  admission  of  a  belligerent  tion  of  treaties.    Toward  such  realization  the  efforts 

status  on  the  part  of  the  insui^gents.  of  mv  administration  will  be  applied,  ever  bearing  in 

The  Colombian  Government  has  expressed  its  will-  xnina  the  principles  on  which  it  must  rest,  and  which 

ingness  to  negotiate  conventions  for  the  adjustment  were  declared  in  no  uncertain  tones  by  Mr.  Cass,  who, 

by  arbitration  of  claims  by  foreign  citizens  arising  out  while  Secretary  of  State,  in  1858,  announcea  that 

of  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Aspinwall  by  the  in-  "what  the  United  States  want  in  Cential  America, 

Burrectionary  forces.  next  to  the  happiness  of  its  people,  is  the  security 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  a  practicable  and  neutrality  of  the  interoceanio  routes  which  lead 

transit  for  ships  across  the  strip  of  land  separating  through  it." 

the  Atlantic  nom  the  Pacific  has  been  repeatedly  The  construction  of  three  transcontinental  lines 

manifested  during  the  last  half-century.  of  railway,  all  in  successful  operation,  wholly  within 

My  immediate  predecessor  caused  to  be  negotiated  our  territory,  and  uniting  the  Atiantic  and  the  Padflo 

with  Nicaragua  a  treaty  for  the  construction  by  and  Oceans^  has  been  accompanied  by  results  of  a  most 

at  the  sole  oost  of  the  United  States  of  a  canal  through  interesting  and  impressive  nature,  and  has  created 

Kicaraguan  territory,  and  laid  it  before  the  Senate,  new  conditions,  not  in  the  routes  of  commerce  only. 

Pending  the  action  of  that  body  thereon,  I  withdrew  but  in  political  geography,  which  powerfully  affeot 

the  treaty  for  re-examination.    Attentive  oonsidera-  our  relations  toward,  and  necessarily  increase  our  in- 

tion  of  its  provisions  leads  me  to  withhold  it  from  re-  terests  in,  any  transisthmian  route  which  may  be 

aubmission  to  the  Senate.  opened  and  employed  for  the  ends  of  peace  andtrtifflc, 

Maintaining,  as  I  do,  the  tenets  of  a  line  of  prece-  ^^\}^  other  contin^^des,  for  uses  immical  to  both, 

dents  from  Washington's  day,  which  proscribe  entan-  Transportation  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  oommodi- 

gllng  alliances  with  foreign  states.  I  do  not  favor  a  ties  scarcely  second  to  that  of  their  production,  and 

policy  of  acquisition  of  new  and  aistant  territory  or  weighs  as  heavily  upon  the  consumer, 

the  incorporation  of  remote  interests  with  our  own.  Our  experience  already  has  proved  the  great  im- 

The  laws  of  progress  are  vital  and  oivanio,  and  we  pK>rtance  of  having  the  competition  between  land-car- 
must  be  consdouB  of  that  irresistible  tide  of  commer-  riage  and  water-carriage  fully  developed,  each  acting 
cial  expansion  which,  as  the  concomitant  of  our  active  as  a  protection  to  the  public  a^nst  tne  tendendes  to 
civilization,  day  by  da^,  is  beins  urged  onward  by  monopoly  which  is  inherent  m  the  consolidation  of 
those  increasing  facilities  of  production,  transporta-  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  vast  corporationa. 
tion,  and  communication  to  which  steam  and  elec-  These  suggestions  may  serve  to  emphasize  what  I 
trioity  have  given  birth ;  but  our  duty  in  the  present  have  already  said  on  the  score  of  the  neoeasitr  of  a 
instructs  us  to  address  ourselves  mainiy  to  the  devel-  neutralization  of  any  interoceanio  transit ;  ana  this 
opment  of  the  vast  reHOurces  of  the  great  area  com-  can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  the  uses  of  the 
mitted  to  our  charipre,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Ute  arts  route  open  to  all  nations  and  subject  to  the  ambitions 
of  peace  within  our  own  borders,  though  jealously  and  warlike  necessities  of  none, 
alert  in  preventing  the  American  hemisphere  frx>m  The  drawings  and  report  of  a  recent  survey  of  the 
being  involved  in  the  political  problems  and  compli-  Nicaragua  Canal  route^  made  by  Chief- Engineer  Me- 
cations  of  distant  governments.  Therefore,  I  am  un-  nocal,  will  bo  communicated  for  your  information, 
able  to  recommend  propositions  involving  paramount  The  claims  of  dtizens  of  the  United  States  for  losses 
privilefi^  of  ownership  or  right  outside  ot  our  own  by  reason  of  the  late  militai^*  operations  of  Chili,  in 
territory,  when  coupled  with  absolute  and  unlimited  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  are  tiio  subject  of  negotiation  for  a 
engagements  to  defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  ddms  convention  with  Chili,  providing  for  their  sub- 
state  where  such  interests  lie.    While  tiie  general  mission  to  arbitration. 

prqject  of  oonnecting  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a  The  harmony  of  our  relations  with  China  is  ftilly 

oaiial  is  to  be  encouraged,  I  am  of  opinion  that  any  sustained. 

scheme  to  that  end  to  m  considered  with  favor  should  In  the  application  of  the  acts  lately  passed  to  exe- 

be  free  frt>m  the  features  alluded  to.  cute  the  treatv  of  1880,  restrictive  of  the  immi^tion 

The  Tehuantepec  route  is  declared  by  engineers  of  of  Chinese  laoorers  into  the  United  States,  individual 

the  highest  repute  and  by  competent  sdentists  to  cases  of  hardship  have  occurred  beyond  the  power  of 

afford  an  entirely  practicable  transit  for  vessels  and  the  Executive  to  remedy,  and  calling  for  jodidal  de- 

cargoes,  by  means  of  a  ship-railway,  from  the  Atlan-  tennination. 
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The  condition  of  the  CblneBe  question  in  the  West-  reeerratioo  of  liberty  of  action  in  the  premises  sa  at 

em  States  and  Territories  is,  despite  this  restrictive  all  impaired ;  sod  noldios  that  an  engagement  to 

legislation,  &r  fiom  being  satislkotory.    The  recent  sbare  m  the  obligation  of  enforcing  neutrality  in 

ontbredc  in  Wyoming  Territory,  where  numbers  of  the  remote  yallej^  of  the  Congo  would  be  an  alliance 

unoflfending  Chinamen,  indisputably  within  the  pro-  whose  responsibilities  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 

taction  of  the  treaties  and  the  law,  were  murdered  assume,  I  abstun  fVom  asking  the  sancUon  of  the 

by  a  mob.  and  the  still  more  recent  threatened  out-  Senate  to  that  general  act 

breakof  tne  same  character  in  Wasliington  Territory,  The  correspondence  will  be  laid  before  you,  and 

are  ftesh  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  there  is  appreben-  the  inBtructive  and  interesting  report  of  the  agent 

sion  lost  the  bitteniees  of  feeling  against  the  Mooso-  sent  by  this  Qovemment  to  the  Congo  countxr,  and 

lian  race  on  the  Pacific  slope  may  find  vent  in  similar  his  recommendations  for  the  establishment  or  oom- 

lawless  deuKmstrations.    All  the  power  of  this  Gov*  mercial  agencies  on  the  African  coast  are  also  sub- 

emment  should  be  exerted  to  mamtain  the  amplest  mitted  for  your  consideration, 

good  faith  toward  China  in  the  treatment  of  these  The  oommission  appointed  bv  mv  predecessor  last 

men.  and  the  inflexible  sternness  of  the  law  in  bring-  winter  to  visit  the  Central  and  South  American  ooun- 

IngUie  wrong-doers  to  justice  should  be  insisted  upon,  tries  and  repent  on  the  methods  of  enlaiving  the  obm- 

£veiy  effort  has  been  made  by  this  Government  to  mercial  relations  of  the  United  States  tnerewitb,  has 

prevent  these  violent  outbreaks  and  to  aid  the  repre-  submitted  reports,  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

sontatives  of  China  in  their  investigation  of  these  out-  No  opportunity  has  been  omitted  to  testify  the 

rsges ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  they  are  traceable  friendliness  of  this  Government  toward  Cores,  whose 

to  l^e  lawleasnesa  of  men  not  citixens  of  the  United  entrance  into  the  family  of  treaty  powers  the  United 

States  engaged  in  competition  with  Chinese  laborers.  States  were  the  first  to  recognixe.    I  regard  with  fa- 

Baoe  pnnudice  is  the  chief  factor  in  originating  vor  the  application  made  by  the  Corean  Government 

these  disturoances,  and  it  exists  in  a  Urge  part  of  our  to  be  allowed  to  employ  American  officers  as  military 

domidn,  jeopardizing  our  domestic  peace  and  the  good  instructors,  to  which  toe  assent  of  Congress  becomes 

xelationsni^  we  strive  to  m^ntain  with  China.  necessary,  and  I  am  happ^  to  say  this  request  has  the 

The  admitted  right  of  a  government  to  prevent  the  concurrent  sanction  of  China  and  Japan, 

influx  of  elementa  hostile  to  its  internal  peace  and  The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Julio  B.  Santos,  a 

security  ma^  not  be  quostionedj  even  where  there  is  citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  the  authoritiee  of 

no  treaty  stipulation  on  the  subieot.    That  the  exdu-  Ecuador,  gave  rise  to  a  contention  with  that  Govem- 

sion  of  Chinese  labor  is  demanded  in  other  countries  ment,  in  which  his  right  to  be  released  or  to  have  a 

where  like  conditions  prevail,  is  stromrljr  evidenced  speedy  and  impartial  trial  on  announced  charges,  and 

in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  Chmese  immi-  with  all  guarantees  of  defense  stipulated  by  treaty, 

grsUon  is  now  regulated  by  laws  more  exclusive  than  was  innirted  upon  by  us.    After  an  elaborate  corre- 

our  own.    If  exifttiwg  laws  are  inadequate  to  compass  spondence,  ana  repeated  and  earnest  repreeentations 

the  end  in  view,  I  ahall  be  prepared  to  give  eameat  on  our  part,  Mr.  Santos  was,  after  an  alleged  trial  and 

consideration  to  any  further  remedial  measures,  with-  oonvictioh,  eventually  included  in  a  general  decree  ot 

in  the  treaty  limits,  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress  amnestv  and  pardoned  by  the  Ecuadorian  Executive 

mav  devlSe.  and  released,  leaving  the  question  of  his  American 

The  independent  state  of  the  Congo  has  been  or-  citizenship  denied  by  the  Ecuadorian  Grovemment, 

ganixed  as  a  oovemment,  under  the  sovereignty  of  but  insisted  upon  by  our  own. 

nia  ICigesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  assumes  The  amount  adjudged    by  the  late  French   and 

ito  chief  isumatncy  m  his  personal  character  only,  American  Claims  Commi^ion  to  be  due  from  the 

without  makmg  the  new  state  a  dependency  of  Bel-  United  States  to  French  claimants  on  account  of  in- 

ginm.    It  is  fortunate  that  a  benighted  region,  owing  juries  suflidred  by  them  during  the  war  of  secession, 

all  it  has  of  quickening  civilization  to  the  oeneflcence  naving  been  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress,  has 

and  philanthropic  spirit  of  this  monaixsh,  should  have  been  duly  paid  to  the  French  Government, 

the  advantage  and  security  of  his  benevolent  super-  The  act  of  Feb.  25,  1885,  movided  for  a  prclimi* 

vision.  narv  search  of  the  records  ox  Trench  prize-courts  for 

The  action  taken  by  this  Government  Isst  year  in  evidence  bearing  on  the  claims  of  American  citizens 

being  the  flrst  to  recognize  tiie  flag  of  the  International  against  France  for  spoliations  oommitted  prior  to 

Association  of  the  Congo  has  been  followed  by  fonnal  1801.    The  dutv  has  been  nerformed,  and  the  report 

recognition  of  the  new  nationality  which  succeeds  to  of  the  agent  will  be  laid  berore  you. 

its  sovereign  powers.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  restrictions  upon  the  itapor- 

A  conference  of  delegatea  of  the  principal  commer-  tation  of  our  pork  into  France  continue,  notwithstand- 
dal  nations  was  held  at  Berlin  last  winter,  to  discuss  ing  the  abundant  demonstration  of  the  absence  of 
methods  whereby  the  Cotigo  Basin  mignt  be  kept  aanitaiy  danger  in  its  use;  but  I  entertain  strong 
open  to  the  worlo's  trade.  Iielegates  attended  on  be-  hopes  that,  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  mat- 
half  of  the  United  States  on  the  understanding  that  ter,  this  vexatioua  prohibition  will  be  removed.  It 
their  part  should  be  merelv  deliberative,  without  ira-  would  be  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say  as  much  with  re- 
partinj^  to  the  reaults  any  oindinff  character  so  far  as  spect  to  Germany,  Austria^  and  other  countriea,  where 
the  United  Statea  were  concerned.  This  reserve  was  such  food-products  are  absolutely  excluded  without 
due  to  the  indisposition  of  thb  Government  to  share  present  prospect  of  reasonable  chiuige. 
in  any  disposal  oy  an  international  congress  of  juris-  The  interpretation  ot  our  existing  treaties  of  natu- 
dictional  questions  in  remote  foreign  territories.  The  ralization  by  Germany  during  the  past  year,  haa  at- 
nsulta  of  the  conference  were  einbodied  in  a  formal  tracted  attention  bv  reason  <h  an  apparent  tendency 
act  of  the  nature  of  an  international  convention,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  extend  the 
which  laid  down  certun  obligations  purporting  to  scope  or  the  residential  reatrictiona  to  which  return- 
be  binding  on  the  signatories,  subject  to  ratification  ing  naturalised  citizens  of  German  orifpn  are  asserted 
within  one  year.  Notwithstanding  the  reservation  to  m  liable  under  the  lawa  of  the  empire.  Thetem- 
under  which  the  delegatea  of  the  United  Statea  at-  pemte  and  just  attitude  taken  by  tnis  Government 
tended,  their  signatures  were  attached  to  the  general  with  regard  to  this  dsss  of  queenona  will  doubtiesa 
act  in  tlie  same  manner  as  those  of  the  plen{]^>tenti-  lead  to  a  satisfkotorv  understanding, 
ariea  of  other  govemmenta,  thus  maJLing  the  United  The  dispute  of  Germany  and  Spain  relative  to  the 
Statea  appear,  without  reserve  or  qualification,  aa  domination  of  the  Caroline  Islands  has  attracted  the 
aignatones  to  a  joint  international  engagement  im-  attention  of  this  Government,  bv  reason  of  extensive 
posinff  on  the  signers  the  conservation  of  the  terri*  interests  of  American  dtiaena  naving  grown  up  in 
tnrial  integrity  of  distant  regions  where  we  have  no  those  parts  during  the  past  thirty  years ;  and  because 
establiahiea  interests  or  control.  the  questinn  of  ownership  involves  jurisdiction  of 

This  Qovemment  does  not,  however,  regard  its  matters  affecting  the  status  of  our  dtiacns  under  civil 
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and  aiminal  law.  While  standing  whollj  aloof  ft«m 
the  proprietanr  iasuea  raised  between  powers  to  hoth 
of  wnlen  the  United  States  are  fiiendljr,  this  QoTem- 
ment  expects  that  nothing  in  the  present  contention 
shall  nnfkvorably  affeot  our  citizens  carrying  on  a 
peaoeAil  oommeroe  or  there  domiciled,  and  has  sa  in- 
formed the  Gk>vemment8  of  Spain  and  Germany. 

The  marked  good-will  between  the  United  States 
and  Oreat  Britain  haa  been  maintained  during  the 
past  year. 

The  terminadon  of  the  fishing  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  in  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  March  8,  188S,  must  have  resulted  in  the  abrupt 
cessation  on  the  Ist  of  July  of  this  year,  in  the  midst 
of  their  ventures,  of  the  operations  of  dtizens  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  fishing  in  British- Ameri- 
can waters,  but  for  a  diplomatic  understanding  reached 
witii  her  Mfgesty's  Government  in  June  last,  whereby 
assurance  was  obtidned  that  no  interruption  of  those 
operatiions  should  take  place  during  the  current  fish- 
ing season. 

In  the  interest  of  good  neighborhood  and  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  adHaoent  communities,  the 
question  of  the  North  American  fisheries  is  one  of 
much  importance.  Following  out  the  intimation 
ffiven  by  me  when  the  eztensory  arrangement  above 
described  was  negotiated,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  in 
which  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britidn  shall  be  rsspeotively  represented, 
oharged  with  the  consideration  and  settlement,  upon  a 
}uBt,  eai^table,  and  honorable  basis,  of  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  fishinj;  rights  of  the  two  Governments 
and  their  respective  citizens  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  British  North  America.  The  fish- 
interests  being  intimately  related  to  other  general 
questions  dependent  upon  conti^ity  and  intercourse, 
consideration  thereof,  in  all  their  equities,  might  also 
property  come  within  the  purview  of  such  a  commis- 
sion, and  the  ftdlest  latitude  of  expression  on  both 
sides  should  be  permitted. 

The  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  fishing  rights 
will  be  submitted. 

The  Arctic  exploring  steamer  "  Alert,"  which  was 
generously  aiven  by  her  Migosty's  Government  to 
aid  in  the  relief  of  the  Greelv  expedition,  was,  after 
the  successful  attainment  of  that  humane  purpose,  re- 
turned to  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  act  of  March  8, 1885. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  engagements  for  ex- 
tradition between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
has  been  long  apparent.  The  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1842.  one  of  the  earliest  compacts  in  thia  re- 
gard entered  into  by  us,  stioulated  ior  surrender  in 
respect  of  a  limited  number  oi  offenses.  Other  crimes, 
no  loss  inimical  to  the  social  welfare,  should  be  em- 
braced, and  the  procedure  of  extradition  brought  in 
harmony  with  present  international  practice,  r^ego- 
tiations  with  her  Majesty's  Government  fbr  an  en- 
larged treaty  of  extradition  have  been  pending  since 
1870,  and  I  entertain  strong  hopes  that  a  satisfactory 
result  may  be  soon  attuned. 

The  frontier  line  between  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  cession,  with 
Bussia,  follows  the  demarkation  assigned  in  a  prior 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia.  Modem 
exploration  discloses  that  this  ancient  boundary  is  im- 
practicable as  a  geographical  fiujt.  In  the  unsettled 
condition  of  that  region  the  question  haa  lacked  im- 
portance, but  the  disoovery  of  mineral  wealth  in  the 
territory  the  line  is  supposed  to  traverse  admonishea 
that  the  time  has  come  when  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  boundary  is  needfhl  to  avert  jurisdictional 
complications.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  provis- 
ion DC  made  for  a  preliminary  reeonnaLssance  by  ofii- 
cera  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  of  acquiring 
more  precise  infonnation  on  the  subject  I  have  in- 
vited her  Miyesty*s  Government  to  consider  with  us 
the  adoption  of  a  more  convenient  line,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  meridian  observations  or  by  known  geo- 


graphical fbatnrea,  without  the  neoeaaity  of  an  expen- 
nve  aurvey  of  tha  whole. 

The  late  inauxeotioiiaiy  movementa  in  Hayti  hav- 
ing been  quelled,  the  Government  of  that  republio 
has  made  prompt  proviaioQ  foractiudicating  the  Mssaa 
anifered  by  foreignera  becauae  of  nostilities  there,  and 
the  claims  of  certain  o&tizena  of  the  United  Statea  will 
be  in  this  manner  determined. 

The  long-pending  claims  of  two  eitizena  of  the 
United  StiSes.  Pelletier  and  Lazare,  have  been  dia- 
posed  of  by  arbitration,  and  an  award  in  fiivor  of  each 
claimant  has  been  made,  which,  by  the  terma  of  tha 
enflBgement,  is  final.  It  remains  for  Oongreaa  to  pro- 
▼iae  for  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  moiety  of  the 
expenses. 

A  question  aroae  with  Hayti  daring  the  paat  year, 
bv  reason  of  the  exceptional  treatment  of  an  American 
citizen,  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  a  reaident  of  Poit-au- 
Prince,  who,  on  auit  by  creditors  residing  in  the 
United  States,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and^ 
under  the  operation  of  a  Haytian  statute,  waa  dmiea 
relief  secured  to  a  native  Haytian.  Thia  Government 
asserted  his  treaty  right  to  equal  treatment  with  n»- 
tivea  of  Hayti  in  all  suite  at  law.  Our  contention  waa 
denied  bv  the  Haytian  Government,  which,  however, 
while  still  professing  to  maintain  the  ground  taken 
against  Mr.  Van  Qpkkelen'a  right,  terminated  the  con- 
troversy by  setting  him  at  liberty  without  explanation. 

An  international  conference  to  consider  uie  meana 
of  arresting  the  spread  of  cholera  and  other  epidemic 
diseaaes  was  held  at  Rome  in  May  laat,  and  a^iouined 
to  meet  again  on  IVirther  notice.  An  expert  delegate 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  haa  attended  ita  aea- 
sions  and  will  submit  a  report 

Our  relatione  with  Mexico  continue  to  be  moat  cor- 
dial, oa  befita  those  of  neighboia  between  whom  the 
strongest  ties  of  ftiendship  and  commercial  intimacy 
exist,  as  the  natural  and  growing  consequence  of  our 
similarity  of  institutions  and  geoffraphical propinquity. 

The  relocation  of  the  boun&ir-line  oetween  toe 
United  States  and  Mexico  westward  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
under  the  convention  of  July  S9. 1882,  haa  been  una- 
voidably delayed ;  but  I  approoend  no  difiiculty  in 
aecuring  a  prolongation  of  tne  period  for  ita  accom- 
plishment. 

The  lately  concluded  commercial  treaty  with  Mexi- 
co still  awaita  the  stipulated  legislation  to  carry  ita 
]>rovisiQns  into  effect,  for  which  one  year'a  additional 
time  has  been  secured  by  a  aupplementaiy  article 
aiffued  in  February  last  and  since  ratified  on  both 
aides. 

As  this  conventioui  so  important  to  the  commerdal 
welfare  of  the  two  a^joininff  oountriea,  has  been  oon- 
stitutionallv  confirmed  bv  the  treaty-making  branch, 
1  expross  toe  hope  that  lagislation  needed  to  make  it 
effective  may  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  lam  influx  of  ca^tid  aLd  cnterpriae  to  Mexico 
fh>m  the  united  States  continues  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  rosources  and  in  augmenting  the  ma- 
terial well-being  of  our  sister  repubuc.  Lines  of  rail- 
way, penetrating  to  the  heart  and  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, bring  the  two  peoples  into  mutually  beneficial 
intercourse,  and  enlaififed  facilities  of  transit  add  to 
profitable  commerce,  create  new  markets^  and  fUr- 
nish  avenues  to  otherwise  isolated  commumtiea. 

I  have  alroady  adverted  to  the  suggested  oonstme- 
tion  of  a  ship-railway  acrosa  the  narrow  formation  of 
the  territory  of  Mexico  at  Tehuontepeo. 

With  the  gradual  recovery  of  Peru  firom  the  effMta 
of  her  late  <usastrous  oonfiict  with  Chili,  and  with  the 
restoration  of  civil  authority  in  that  distracted  coun- 
try, it  is  hoped  that  pending  war-diums  of  our  citi- 
zens will  be  B<iyu8ted. 

In  conformity  with  notification  given  b^  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru,  the  existing  treaties  of  oommeroe 
and  extradition  between  the  United  Statea  and  that 
country  will  terminate  Maroh  81, 1886. 

Our  good  rolationship  with  Bussia  oontinnea. 

An  officer  of  the  Navy,  detuled  for  the  purpoae,  ia 
now  on  his  way  to  Siberia,  benring  the  teatimoniala 
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Toted  hj  CongTMS  to  thoM  who  jgenerooBly  taooond  tenet  aocrning  thereon  when  not  otherwise  reqnirad 

the  eorvWon  of  the  nnfortunafce  'Qeaonette"  ezpedi-  hy  treaty,  ere  to  be  invested  in  atocks  of  the  United 

tion.  Statee  bearing  a  rate  of  intereat  not  leea  than  6  per 

U  ia  gtatiQrinff  to  advert  to  the  cordiality  of  our  in-  cent  per  annom.    There  being  now  no  procurable 

teroonxee  with  Spain.  atoohs  paying  eo  high  a  rate  of  interest,  the  letter  of 

The  lonf^pending  dum  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  the  atatute  ia  at  present  inapplicable,  but  its  spirit  ia 

''Maaonio,^  for  loss  suffered  through  the  admitted  dere-  subserved  by  continuing  to  make  investments  of  this 

licCion  of  the  Spaniah  authoritiea  in  the  Philippine  nature  in  current  stocks  bearing  the  highest  interest 

lalaada,  haa  b^n  a4jhiated  by  arbitntion.  and  an  in-  now  naid.    The  statute,  however,  makes  no  provis- 

deninity  awarded.     The  principle  of  arbitration  in  ion  for  the  disposal  of  such  accretions.     It  being 

aoch  eases,  to  which  the  United  States  have  long  and  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  this  Government  to 

eooaifltentiy  adhered,  thus  receives  a  IVeah  and  grati-  allow  interest  on  claims,  I  recommend  the  repeal  of 

tying  coimrmation.  the  provision  in  question,  and  the  disposition,  under 

Oukur  questions  with  Spidn  have  been  disposed  of  a  uniform  rule,  of  the  preaent  accumulatiomt  from  in- 

or  are  under  diplomatic  conaideration  with  a  view  to  vestment  of  trust  fbnda. 

just  and  honorable  settlement  The  inadequacy  of  existing  legislation  touching  dti- 

The  operation  of  the  commercial  agreement  with  aenahip  and  naturalixation  demanda  your  considera- 

Spain,  of  January  S-Februar^  1 8, 1884,  has  been  found  tlon. 

inadequate  to  the  commereial  needs  of  the  United  While  recognizing  the  right  of  expatriation,  no 

States  and  the  Spanish  Antilles,  and  the  terms  of  the  statutoiy  provision  esdsts  providing  means  for  re^ 

agreement  are  subjected  to  conflicting  interpretationa  noundng  citiaenship  by  an  American  citizen,  native-' 

in  thoae  islands.  bom  or  naturalized,  nor  for  terminating  and  vacating 

Negotiationa  have  been  instituted  at  Madrid  for  a  an  improper  acquisition  of  dtizensbip.    Even  a  fhtuf 

ftiil  treaty,  not  open  to  theae  obgectiona^  and  in  the  ulent  decode  of  naturalization  can  not  now  be  canceled, 

lineofm  general  policy  touchin^g;  the  neighborly  in-  The  privilege  and  ftanohise  of  American  citizenship 

lereourse  or  proximate  communities,  to  which  I  else-  ahould  be  granted  with  care,  and  extended  to  those 

where  advtrat,  and  aiming,  moreover,  at  the  removal  of  only  who  intend  in  good  faith  to  assume  its  duties  and 

existing  burdena  and  annoying  restrictions;  and  al-  responsibilities  when  attaimng  its  privileges  and  bene- 

though  a  satisfactory  termination  is  promised,  I  am  fits ;  it  should  be  withheld  from  tnose  who  merely  go 

compelled  to  delay  its  announcement.  through  the  forma  of  naturalization  with  the  intent  of 

An  international  copyright  conference  was  held  at  escaping  the  dutiea  of  their  original  allegiance  with- 
Benie  in  September,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Swiss  out  takuig  upon  themselves  those  of  their  new  status, 
Government  The  envoy  of  the  United  States  at-  or  who  may  acquire  the  rights  of  American  citizen- 
tended  aa  a  delegate,  but  refhdned  from  committing  ahip^  for  no  other  than  a  hostUe  purpose  toward  their 
thia  Government  to  the  results,  even  by  signing  the  original  ffovemments.  These  evils  have  had  many 
reoommendatory  protocol  adopted.    The  interesting  flamnt  ulustrations. 

and  important  auDJect  of  international  copvright  has  1  regard  with  favor  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  one 

been  before  you  for  several  years.    Action  la  certain-  of  mv  predecesson,  that  provision  be  made  for  a  cen- 

Iv  deairable  to  effect  the  oqject  in  view  ;  and  while  tral  oureau  of  record  of  the  decrees  of  naturalization 

toere  mav  be  question  aa  to  the  relative  advantage  of  granted  by  the  various  couTt<i  throughout  the  United 

treating  it  by  legislation  or  by  spedflc  treaty,  the  States  now  invested  with  that  power, 

matored  views  of  the  Berne  conference  can  not  &U  The  rights  which  spring  nrom  domicile  in  the 

to  md  yoor  consideration  on  the  sobject  United  States,  especially  when  coupled  with  a  dcda- 

The  termination  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1862  ration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  are  worthy  of 

between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  naa  been  deflnition  by  statute.     The  stranger  coming  hither 

sought  by  that  Government    While  there  is  question  with  intent  to  remain,  establishing  his  residence  in 

aa  to  the  sufflcienoy^  of  the  notice  of  terminationnven,  our  midat,  contributing  to  the  general  welfiune,  and  by 

yet  aa  the  commercial  righta  of  our  dtizena  in  Turkey  his  voluntaiy  act  deciding  his  purpoee  to  assume  the 

come  under  the  favored-nation  guarantCM  of  the  prior  responsibilities  of  dtiaen^nip,  thereby  gains  an  incho- 

tnaty  of  1830,  and  aa  equal  treatment  is' admitted  by  ate  statue  which  legislation  may  properly  define.    The 

the  rorte.  no  inconvenience  can  result  from  the  aa-  laws  of  certain  Sttuea  and  Territories  admit  a  domi- 

aent  of  thia  Government  to  the  revision  of  the  Otto-  oUed  alien  to  the  local  fVanchiae,  conferring  on  him 

man  tariflSi,  in  which  the  treaty  powers  have  been  in-  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  a  degree  which  pmces  hun 

vited  to  join.  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  a  citizen  of  a 

Qiieetiotta  concerning  our  citizena  in  Turkey  may  State^  and  yet  not  of  the  United  States,  within  the 

be  aifocted  by  the  Porte'a  non-acquiescence  in  the  purview  of  federal  and  intemational  law. 

right  of  expatriation  and  by  the  imposition  of  relig-  It  ia  important  within  the  scope  of  national  legisla- 

looa  testa  as  a  condition  of^  residence,  in  which  this  tion  to  define  this  right  of  aUen  domicile  as  distin- 

Govemment  can  not  concur.    The  United  States  must  guiahed  f^om  Federal  naturalization. 

hold,  in  their  intercourse  with  every  power,  that  the  The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 

BtatuB  of  their  citizens  ia  to  be  reapeoced  and  equal  their  immediate  neighbors  and  with  important  areaa 

civil  privUegea  accorded  to  them  without  regard  to  of  traffic  near  our  shores,  suggest  especially  liberal  in- 

ereed,  and  affected  by  no  considerationa  save  those  terconrse  between  thom  and  us. 

growmg  out  of  domiouianr  return  to  thelandof  origi-  Following  the  treaty  of  1868  with  Mexico,  which 

nal  aUegiaace,  or  of  unfiilfllled  personal  obligations  rested  on  the  basis  of  a  reciprocal  exemption  fVom  cua- 

which  may  survive,  under  municipal  laws,  after  such  toms  duties,  other  similar  treatiea  were  initiated  by 

▼oluntaiy  return.  my  predecessor. 

The  negotiation  with  Venesnela  relative  to  the  re-  Kecognizuig  the  need  of  less  obstructed  trafBo  with 

hearing  of  the  awards  of  the  Mixed  Commission  con-  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  and  met  by  the  desire  of  Spain 

atitnteid  under  the  treaty  of  1866  waa  resumed  in  to  succor  languishing  interests  in  the  Antilles,  steps 

view  of  the  recent  acqmescence  of  the  Venezuelan  were  taken  to  attain  those  ends  by  a  treaty  of  com- 

envoy  in  the  principal  point  advanced  by  thia  Gov-  meroe.    A  similar  treaty  was  afterward  signed  by  the 

emment,  thai  the  effects  of  the  old  treaty  could  Pominican  Republic.    Subeequently  overturee  were 

only  be  set  aside  by  the  operation  of  a  new  conven-  made  by  her  Britannic  M^jesty'a  Government  for  a 

tion.    A  reault  in  substantial  accord  wU^  the  advi-  like  mutual  extension  of  commercial  intercourse  with 

aoiy  soggeaHons  contained  in  the  joint  resolution  of  the  British  West  Indian  and  South  American  depend- 

Maireh  sri888,  has  been  agreed  upon  and  will  shortiy  enoies,  but  without  result 

be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ranfloation.  On  taking  office,  I  withdrew  for  re-cxamination  the 

Under  section  8659  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  all  ftmda  treatiea  signed  with  Spain  and  Santo  Domingo,  then 

lield  in  truafe  by  the  United  States  and  the  annual  in-  pending  before  the  Senate.    The  reault  haa  oeen  to 
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ntisfy  me  of  the  InezpecBency  of  entering  Into  en-  end  Venezaek  will  onlr  reoeive  the  appointee  in  one 

ffagements  of  this  oheraoter  not  covering  the  entire  of  Iub  two  capacities :  out  this  does  not  prevent  the 

farafflc  re(^uirement  of  a  bona  and  submission  to  the  respon- 

These  treaties  contemplated  the  surrender  bj  the  sibilities  of  an  office  whose  duties  he  can  not  diachaiige. 

United  States  of  large  revenues  for  inadequate  oonsid-  The  superadded  title  of  oonsul-genersl  should  be  abui- 

erations.    Upon  sugar  alone  duties  were  surrendered  doned  at  all  missions. 

to  an  amount  Uar  exceeding  all  the  advantages  offered  I  deem  it  expedient  that  a  woll-devised  messare  for 

in  exchange.    Even  were  it  intended  to  relieve  our  the  reorganization  of  the  extra-territorial  courts  inr 

oonsumerSf  it  was  evident  that^  so  long  as  the  exemp-  Oriental  countries  should  replace  the  present  system, 

Uon  but  partially  covered  our  importation,  such  relief  which  labon  under  the  disadvantage  of  oombining 

would  be  illusory.    To  relinquish  a  revenue  so  esseu-  judicial  and  executive  Amctions  in  the  same  office, 

tial  seemed  hiffhiy  improvident  at  a  time  when  new  In  several  Oriental  countries  generous  oflSeri  have 

and  large  drains  upon  the  Treasury  were  contem-  been  made  of  premises  for  housing  the  legations  of  the 

plated.  Moreover,  embarraseing  questions  would  have  United  States.    A  f^rant  of  land  for  that  purooee  was 

arisen  under  the  &vored-nation  clauses  of  treaties  made  some  yean  smce  by  Japan,  and  has  oeen  re- 

with  other  nations.  ferred  to  in  the  annual  messages  of  my  predecessor. 

As  a  further  objection,  it  is  evident  that  tariff  reg-  The  Siamese  Government  has  made  a  gift  to  the 

ulation  by  treaty  diminishes  that  independent  con*  United  States  of  oommodious  quartcn  in  Bangkok, 

trol  over  its  own  revenues  which  is  essential  for  the  In  Corea,  the  late  minister  was  permitted  to  purchase 

Sleety  and  welfare  of  any  government.    Emergency  a  building  fVom  the  Government  for  legation  use.    In 

calling  for  an  increase  of  taxation  may  at  any  time  China,  the  premises  rented  for  the  legation  are  favored 

arise,  and  no  engagement  with  a  foreign  power  should  as  to  local  charges.    At  Tangier,  the  house  occupied 

exist  to  hamper  the  action  of  the  Government  by  our  representative  has  been  for  many  yean  the 

By  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  shipping  act,  ap-  property  of  this  Government,  having  been  given  for 

proved  June  86, 1884,  certain  reductions  and  oontin-  that  purpose  in  1828  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.    1  ap- 

gent  exemptions  from  tonnage  dues  were  made  as  to  prove  the  su^igestion  heretofore  made,  that,  in  view 

vessels  enteringports  of  the  United  States  fh>m  any  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  administration  in  the 

foreign  port  in  North  and  Central  America,  the  West  Eastern  countries,  the  legation  buildings  in  China, 

India  Islands,  the  Bahamas  and  Bermudas,  Mexioo,  Japan,  Corea,  Slam,  and  perhaps  Persia,  should  be 

and  the  Istbmus  as  far  as  Aspinwall  and  Panama,  owned  and  ftimished  by  the  Government,  with  a  view 

The  Governments  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  to  permanency  and  security.    To  this  end  I  reoom- 

Portugal,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  have  aaserted,  mend  that  auUiority  be  given  to  accept  the  gifts  ad- 

under  the  favored-nation  clause  in  their  treaties  with  verted  to  in  Japan  and  Siam,  and  to  purohase  in  the 

the  United  States,  a  claim  to  like  treatment  in  respect  other  countries  named,  with  provision  for  furniture 

of  vessels  coming  to  the  United  Ststes  fh>m  their  home  and  repain.    A  considerable  saving  in  rentsls  would 

ports.     This  Government,  however,  holds  that  the  result. 

privileges  granted  by  the  act  are  purely  geographical,  The  World^s  Industrial  Exposition,  held  at  New 
muring  to  any  vessel  of  any  foreign  power  that  may  Orleans  last  winter,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
choose  to  engage  in  traffic  oetween  this  country  and  eral  Government,  attracted  a  large  number  of  foreign 
any  port  within  the  defined  xone,  and  no  warrant  ex-  exhibits,  and  proved  of  ^reat  value  in  spreading 
ists  under  the  most-iavored-nation  clause  for  the  ex-  among  the  concourse  of  visiton  fVom  Mexioo  and  Cen- 
tension  of  the  privileges  in  question  to  vessels  sailing  tral  and  South  America  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
to  this  oountiy  fh>m  ports  outside  the  limitation  of  varied  manufactures  and  productions  of  this  country 
the  act.  and  their  availability  in  exchange  fbr  the  productions 

Undoubtedly  the  relations  of  commerce  witb  our  of  those  regions, 

near  neighbors,  whose  territories  form  so  long  a  fh>nt-  Psst  Congresses  have  had  under  consideration  the 

ier  line  difficult  to  be  guurded,  and  who  And  in  our  advisability  of  abolishing  the  discrimination  made  by 

country  and  equally  offer  to  us  natural  markets,  de-  the  tariff  laws  in  favor  of  the  works  of  American  ait- 

mand  special  and  considerate  treatment   It  rests  with  ists.    The  odium  of  the  policy  which  subjects  to  a 

Congress  to  consider  what  legislative  action  may  in-  high  rate  of  duty  the  paintings  of  foreign  artiats  and 

crease  facilities  of  intercourse  wluoh  contiguity  makes  exempts  the  productions  of  American  srtists  residing 

natural  and  desirable.  abroad,  and  who  receive  gratuitously  advantu^  and 

I  eamesUy  urge  that  Congress  reoast  the  appropria-  instruction,  is  visited  upon  our  citizens  enga^ea  in  ait- 

tions  for  the  mamtenanoe  of  the  diplomatic  and  con-  culture  in  Europe,  and  has  caused  them,  with  praoti- 

Bular  service  on  a  footing  commensurate  with  the  im-  cal  unanimi^,  to  &vor  the  abolition  of  such  an  un- 

portance  of  our  national  interests.    At  every  post  giadous  distinction ;   and  in  their  interest  and  for 

where  a  representative  is  necessary,  the  salary  should  other  obvious  reasons,  I  strongly  reoommend  it 

be  so  graded  as  to  permit  him  to  live  with  comfort  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ailly 

With  the  assignment  of  adequate  salaries  the  so-  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  public  flnonoes  and  of 

called  notarial  extra-official  fees,  which  our  officen  the  several  branches  of  the  Government  connected 

abroad  are  now  permitted  to  treat  as  personid  perqui-  with  his  department.    The  suggestions  of  the  Secre- 

Bitss,  should  be  done  away  with.    Every  act  reouir-  tary  relating  to  the  practioal  operations  of  this  impor- 

ing  the  certification  and  seal  of  the  officer  shoula  be  tant  department,  and  his  recommendations  in  the  dl- 

taxable  at  schedule  rates  and  the  fee  tiierefor  returned  rection  of  simplification  and  economy,  particulariv  in 

to  the  Treasury.    By  restOTing  these  revenues  to  the  the  work  of  collecting  customs  duties,  are  especiaUy 

public  use  the  consular  service  would  be  self-support-  ^''B^  n^n  the  attention  of  Congress, 

ing,  even  with  a  liberal  increase  of  the  present  low  The  ordixmry  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  flaesl 

salaries.  year  ended  June  80, 1885,  were  $882,680,706.88.    Ot 

In  further  prevention  of  abuses  a  system  of  consu-  this  sum  $181,471,989.84  was  received  from  oustoms 

lar  inspection  should  be  instituted.  and  $118,498,786.64  fh)m  internal  revenue.  The  total 

The  appointment  of  a  limited  number  of  secretaries  receipt*,  as  given  above,  were  $84,889,168.54  lees  than 
of  legiOion  at  large,  to  be  assigned  to  duty  wherever  those  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 1884.  This  diminn- 
necessary,  and  in  piiffticular  fbr  temporary  service  at  tion  embnioes  a  fiilling  off  of  $18,595,550.48  in  the  re- 
missions which  for  any  cause  may  be  without  a  head,  oeipts  fh>m  customs  and  $9,687,846.97  in  the  receipts 
should  also  be  authorized.  fVom  internal  revenue. 

I  fi&vor,  also,  authorisation  for  the  detail  of  officen  The  total  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government 

of  the  regular  service  as  military  or  naval  aUo'^di  at  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $860,836,985.50,  leaving  a  suiw 

legations.  plus  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $88,« 

Some  foreign  governments  do  not  recognize  the  468,771.27.    This  is  $40,929,854.89  leas  than  the  Bur> 

anion  of  consular  with  diplomatic  factions.    Italy  plus  reported  at  the  dose  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  ezpendituTM  ut  clastifled  as  follow : 

FordTUezpeoaet. $28.82«^48  11 

Por  ftMraton  InterooonA. ft,489,4l09  It 

ForInd£u «,55«,4M  « 

For  pAiMloiii. 04,108,207  40 

For  the  mlHtory,  Inehtdlagr  rlrer  ud  harbor 

ImproTomoDU  and  anonals i2,970«578  4T 

For  tho  naTj,  Inclodlnff  Toaaals,  macfaloeiy, 

and  ImiNroTemoata  of  naTy-yarda 18,031,079  09 

Fbr  latoraat  oa  tho  pubUo  dobt 51,880,806  47 

ForthoDlatrtetofGolninbla. 8,499,000  90 

For  mlaeolhuftoona    oxpendltiiraa.  Inclnding 

pabHe  boUdiaaa,  Hf hMionaoa,  and  ooJIortlng 

iho  MVOBoe. . :/.  .7. 54.788,000  81 

The  amount  paid  on  the  pablio  debt  during  the  fia- 
oal  year  ended  Jane  SO,  1686,  waa  $40,998,886.48 ; 
and  there  has  been  paid  ainoe  that  date  and  up  to 
November  1, 1886.  the  sum  of  $869,883,  leaving  the 
amount  dT  tne  debt  at  the  laat-named  date  $1,614,« 
476,860.47.  There  was,  however,  at  that  time  in  the 
Traasnxy,  applioablo  to  the  general  porpoeea  of  the 
Oovemment,  the  aum  of  $66,818,298.88. 

The  U^  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal  vear,  ending 
June  80, 1886,  asoertuned  to  October  1, 1886,  and  esU- 
mated  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  are  $816,000,000. 
The  expenditurea  ascertained  and  estimated  for  the 
aame  time  are  $846,000,000,  leeving  a  aurplua  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  estmiated  at  $70,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  exports  ftom  the  united  States  to 
foreign  countries  dunng  the  last  flsoal  year  waa  as 
follows : 

Doraoitk  merehandlao. $796|688,946 

Fureiga  morehaadlao. 10,006,809 

Total $748,169,700 

GoU 8^n,898 

Bttvor 88,708,688 

Total K $764,491,880 

Some  of  the  prindi>al  exports,  with  their  values  and 
the  percentage  they  imectively  bear  to  the  total  ex- 
portation, are  given  as  follow : 


CoCtoo  and  eotton  manuCwtiirea 


ProvUons  

Olla— mliMfal,  vogotabto,  and  aolnal. 

Tobaeeo  aad  ita  manoAMtoraa 

Wood  and  lea  DMBofaetoras 


$818,799,049 

160,870,881 

107,888,406 

04,886,808 

84,767,800 

81,464,888 


89*48 

88-07 

14-77 

7-48 

8  41 

8-90 


Our  imports  during  the  jear  were  as  follow : 

Xorehaadlao $679,080,008  80 

Gold 86.091,090  00 

Silver 16,000,087  00 

TtML 1688,8884170  60 

The  following  are  given  as  prominent  articles  of 
imports  during  the  year,  with  their  values  and  the 
percentage  they  bear  to  tne  total  importation ; 


ABTXCLB. 


tacari 
CMho. 


and 


Valat. 


Wool  and  Ua  Baouiwtarea 

BOk  aod  tta  BBaBollMtiirea 

Cbonleala,  dyaa,  drags,  and  OMdlcinea.. 
Iron  and  atool  and  thoir  uaaafbetnroa . . 
,  and  thdr  mannfaotnraa 
fta 
Bidaa  and  aklaa  other  than  Av-skiaa. 


=m 


$70,788,718 

18-89 

40,788318 

809 

44,600«4SS 

7-78 

40;»8,008 

0-99 

80,070,610 

007 

84.008,089 

0-99 

88,804,874 

009 

88,108,001 

4*88 

90,086,448 

800 

Of  the  entire  amount  of  duties  collected  70  per  cent, 
collected  from  the  following  articles  of  import: 


and  moll 

Wool  sad  Its  maBoftetiires 10 

mt  aad  Its  maaafcetofoa 8 

Iron  sad  atool  and  thoIr  maniihetwaa 7 

Oittaa  naanOKtoraa 0 

Waa,  booips  and  Juts,  and  their  maanlJMifwres. 6 


The  fiict  that  our  revenues  are  in  excess  of  the  act* 
nal  needs  of  an  economical  adnunistration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Justifles  a  reduction  in  the  amount  exacted 
from  the  people  for  ita  support.  Our  Qovemment  ia 
but  the  meana  established  oy  the  will  of  a  free  people, 
by  which  certain  prindples  are  applied  which  tnev 
have  adopted  for  tneir  benefit  and  protection  j  and  it 
is  never  better  adminiatered  and  its  true  spirit  is  never 
better  observed  than  when  the  people'a  taxation  for 
ita  eupport  is  scrupulouslv  limitea  to  the  actual  neces- 
sity of  expenditure,  and  cUstributed  according  to  a  just 
and  equitable  plan. 

The  proposition  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the 
reduction  of  the  revenue  recdved  by  the  Qovemment, 
and  indirectly  mud  by  the  people  from  customs  duties. 
The  question  of  tree  trade  u  not  involved,  nor  is  there 
now  sny  occasion  for  the  general  discussion  of  the  wis- 
dom or  expediency  of  a  protective  system. 

Justice  and  fdmess  dictate  that  in  any  modification 
of  our  present  laws  relating  to  revenue  the  industries 
and  interests  which  have  been  encouraged  bv  such 
laws,  and  in  which  our  dtixens  have  ham  Invest- 
ments, should  not  be  ruthlessly  injured  or  destroyed. 
We  should  also  deal  with  the  subject  in  such  manner 
as  to  protect  the  interests  of  American  labor,  which  ia 
Uie  capital  of  our  workinff>men ;  its  stability  and  prop- 
er remuneration  furnish  uie  most  justifiable  pretext  for 
a  protective  policy. 

within  these  limitations  a  certain  reduction  should 
be  made  in  our  customs  revenue.  The  amount  of  such 
reduction  having  been  determined,  the  inquiiy  fol- 
lows. Where  can  it  best  be  remitted  and  what  artides 
can  best  be  released  from  duty,  in  the  interest  of  our 
dtisenst 

I  think  the  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  reve- 
nue derived  ftom  a  tax  upon  the  imported  necessaries 
of  life.  We  thus  directly  lessen  the  cost  of  living  in 
every  family  of  the  land,  and  release  to  the  people  in 
every  htunble  home  a  larger  measure  of  the  rewards 
of  fracal  industry. 

During  the  year  ended  Nov.  1,  1885, 145  national 
banks  were  orvanixed,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$10,988,000,  and  circulating  notes  have  Men  issued  to 
them  amounting  to  .$4,974,910.  The  whole  number  of 
these  banks  in  existence  on  the  day  above  mentioned 
was  8,787. 

The  very  limited  amount  of  dreulatipg  notes  issued 
by  our  national  banks  compared  with  tne  amount  the 
law  permits  them  to  issue,  upon  a  deposit  of  bonds 
for  their  redemption,  indicates  that  the  volume  of  our 
droulating  medium  may  be  largely  increased  through 
this  instrumentality. 

Nothing  more  important  than  the  present  condition 
of  our  currency  and  cdnage  can  ddm  your  attention. 

Since  February,  1878,  the  Government  has,  under  the 
compulsorv  provisions  of  law,  purchased  silver  bullion 
and  coinecf  tne  same  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $8,000,000 
every  month.  By  this  process  up  to  the  present  date 
915,709,481  silver  dollars  have  be^  coined. 

A  reasonable  appreciation  of  a  delegation  of  power 
to  the  General  Government  would  limit  its  exercise 
without  express  restrictive  words  to  the  people's  needs 
and  the  requirements  of  tiie  public  welfare. 

Upon  this  theoiT,  the  autnority  to  ^'coin  money*' 
given  to  Congress  oy  the  Constitution,  if  it  permits 
tne  purchase  by  the  Government  of  bullion  for  coin- 
age in  any  event,  doea  not  justify  such  purchase  and 
coinage  to  an  extent  beyond  the  amount  needed  for  a 
sufflcrant  droulating  medium. 

The  dedre  to  utiuae  the  silver  product  of  the  coun- 
try should  not  lead  to  a  misuse  or  the  perversion  of 
this  power. 

The  necessity  for  sudi  an  addition  to  the  silver  cur- 
rency of  the  nation  as  is  compelled  by  the  silver-coin- 
Mpe  act  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
time  only  am>ut  fifty  millions  of  the  silver  dollars  so 
coined  have  actually  found  their  way  into  circulation, 
leaving  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government,  the  custody  of 
whidi  nas  entailed  a  eondderable  expense  Ibr  the 
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oonstnictioii  of  vaults  for  iU  dejposit    AgMiisi  this  w«&h«Il  not  eMtpetbeiiraalezperiaioe  in  booIk 
latter  imoant  there  are  outstanding  ulrer  certiiksates  So  if  this  silver  ooinage  be  contmned  we  may  reason- 
amounting  to  about  $98,000,000.  ablj  expect  that  gold  and  its  equivalent  will  abandon 

Every  month  two  millions  of  oold  in  the  public  the  dela  of  oiroolation  to  idlver  alone.  This,  of  course, 

Tressury  are  paid  out  for  two  millions  or  more  of  must  produce  a  severe  contraction  of  our  droolating 

nlver  dollars,  to  be  added  to  the  idle  mass  slready  medium,  instead  of  adding  to  it. 

accumulated.  It  will  noi  be  disputed  that  any  attempt  en  the  part 

If  continued  long  enough,  this  operation  will  result  of  the  Oovemment  to  cause  the  cireulation  of  silver 

in  the  substitution  of  silver  for  all  the  gold  the  Gov-  doUan  worth  eighty  cente,  side  by  side  with  gold  dol- 

emment  owns  applicable  to  its  general  purposes.    It  bos  worth  one  nundred  cents,  even  within  ue  limit 

will  not  do  to  rely  upon  the  customs  receipts  of  the  that  legislstioD  does  not  run  counter  to  the  laws  of 

Government  to  make  good  this  drain  of  golo,  because  trade,  to  be  snooesalUl  must  be  seconded  by  the  oon- 

the  silver  thus  coined liaving  been  made  legal  tender  fldence  of  the  people  that  both  coins  will  retain  the 

for  all  debts  and  dues,  pubnc  and  private,  at  times  same  purchasing  power  and  be  interohai^able  at  will, 

during  the  last  six  months  68  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  A  special  eflbrt  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of 

for  duties  have  been  in  silver  or  silver  certificates,  the  Tressury  to  incresse  the  amount  of  our  silver  coin 

while  the  avenge  witliin  that  period  has  been  20  per  in  cireulation  ;  but  the  fact  that  a  laigo  share  of  the 

cent    The  proportion  of  silver  and  its  ceitiflcates  re-  limited  amount  thus  put  out  has  soon  returned  to  the 

ceived  by  the  Government  will  probably  increase  as  public  Treasury  in  pavment  of  duties^  leada  to  the  be- 

time  goes  on,  for  the  reason  that  the  nearer  the  period  lief  that  the  people  do  not  now  desire  to  keep  it  in 

approaches  when  it  will  be  obliged  to  ofE^  silrar  in  hand ;  and  this,  with  the  evident  dispontion  to  hoard 

payment  of  its  obliffations,  the  greater  inducement  gold,  givea  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  there  already 

there  will  be  to  hoara  gold  against  depredstion  in  the  exists  a  lack  of  confidence  among  the  people  touohiiMp 

value  of  silver,  or  for  the  purpose  of  speculsting.  our  flnsndsl  processes.  There  is  certsmly  not  enouffh 

This  hoarding  of  gold  has  alreadv  begun.  silver  now  in  circulation  to  cause  unessiness,  snd  ue 

When  the  time  comes  that  gold  has  been  with-  whole  amount  coined  and  now  on  hand  might  after  a 

drewn  fh>m  cireulation,  then  will  be  apparent  the  time  be  absorbed 'by  the  people  without  i^yprehen- 

difference  between  the  real  value  of  the  silver  dollar  sion ;  but  it  is  the  cesseless  stresm  that  threatens 

and  a  dollar  in  gold,  and  the  two  coins  will  part  com-  to  oveifiow  the  land  which  causes  fear  and  unooi^ 

pany.    Gold,  stOl  the  stsndard  of  value,  and  neces-  tainty. 

saiy  incur  dealings  with  other  countries,  wiU  be  st  a  What  has  been  thus  far  submitted  upon  this  sub- 
premium  over  silver ;  banks  which  have  substituted  ject  relates  slmost  entirely  to  considentions  of  a  home 
gold  for  the  deposits  of  their  customen  may  pay  them  nature,  unconnected  with  the  bearing  which  the  poll- 
with  sUver  bought  with  such  gold,  thus  makmg  a  cies  of  other  nations  have  upon  the  question.  But  it 
handsome  profit :  rich  speculatora  will  sell  t&ir  is  perfectly  apparent  that  a  line  of  action  in  regard 
hoarded  gold  to  their  neignborB,  who  need  it  to  liqui-  to  our  currency  can  not  wisely  be  settled  upon  or  per- 
date  their  forei^  debts,  at  a  ruinous  premium  over  sisted  in  without  considering  the  attitude  on  the  sub- 
silver,  and  the  laboring  men  and  women  of  the  land,  iect  of  other  countries  with  whom  we  muntain  inter- 
most  defenseless  of  all,  will  find  that  the  dollar  re-  course  through  commerce,  trade,  and  tnvel.  An  ac- 
coived  for  the  wage  of  their  toil  liss  sadly  shrunk  in  knowledffment  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  act  by  vir- 
its  purchasing  power.  It  may  be  said  that  the  latter  tue  of  wnich  our  silver  is  compulsorily  coined.  It 
result  will  be  out  temporary,  and  Ihat  ultimately  the  provides  thst  **  the  President  shall  invite  the  govem- 
price  of  labor  will  be  adjusted  to  the  change ;  but  ments  of  the  countries  composing  the  Lstin  C7ni<m, 
even  if  this  takes  place  the  wsoe-worker  can  not  pos-  so  called,  and  of  such  other  European  nations  as  he 
slbly  gain,  but  must  inevitabl^r  lose,  since  the  price  may  deem  advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a 
he  IS  compelled  to  pay  for  his  living  will  not  only  be  conference  to  adopt  a  common  retio  between  gold  and 
measured  in  a  coin  heavilv  depreciated,  and  fiuctnat-  silver  for  the  purpose  of  establiahing  internationally 
ing  and  uncertain  in  its  value,  out  this  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  bimetallic  money  and  securing  fixity  m 
the  vsluo  of  the  purchasix^  medium  will  be  made  relative  value  between  these  metals." 
the  pretext  for  an  advance  m  prices  beyond  that  jua-  This  conlbrence  absolutely  failed^  and  a  similar  fate 
tified  by  actual  depreciation.  has  awaited  all  subsequent  efforts  m  the  same  direc- 

The  words  uttered  in  1884  by  Daniel  Webster  in  tion.    And  stiU  we  continue  our  coinsge  of  silver  at  a 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  true  to-day :  **  The  ratio  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation.    The 

veiy  man  of  all  others  who  has  the  deepest  interest  most  vital  part  of  the  silver-coinage  act  remainain- 

in  a  sound  currency,  and  who  suffers  most  by  mis-  operative  and  unexecuted,  and,  without  an  ally  or 

chievous  legislation  in  money  matten,  is  theman  who  ftiend,  we  battle  upon  the  silver  field  in  an  illogical 

earns  his  daily  bread  bv  his  daily  toil."  and  losing  contest. 

The  most  distinguisncd  advocate  of  bimetallism.  To  give  fall  eifbct  to  the  design  of  Congress  on  this 

discussing  our  silver  coinage,  has  lately  written ;  subject  I  have  made  carefld  and  earnest  endesvor 

*|  No  American  citizen's  hand  has  yet  felt  the  sen-  since  the  a4)oumment  of  the  lost  Congress, 

sation  of  cheapness,  either  in  receiving  or  expending  To  this  end  I  delegated  a  gentleman  well  instructed 

the  silver-act  dollan."  in  fiscal  science  to  proceed  to  thefinsndal  centen  of 

And  those  who  live  b^  labor  or  legitimate  trade  Europe,  and,  in  conjunction  with  our  ministera  to 

never  will  feel  that  sensation  of  cheapness.    However  England,  France,  and  Germany,  to  obtain  a    ftdl 

plenty  silver  doUan  may  become,  they  will  not  be  dis-  knowledge  of  the  attitude  and  intent  of  those  govem- 

tributed  as  gifls  among  the  people ;  and  if  the  labor-  ments  in  respect  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  inter- 

ing-man  should  receive  four  depreciated  dollan  where  nstional  ratio  as  would  procure  finee  coinage  of  both 

ho  now  receives  but  two,  he  will  psj^  in  the  depre-  metals  at  the  mints  of  tnose  countries  and  our  own. 

dated  coin  more  than  double  the  price  he  now  pay  a  By  my  direction  our  consul-general  at  Paris  has  given 

for  sU  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  dose  attention  to  the  proceedinn  of  the  oongrem  of 

Those  who  do  not  fear  any  disastrous  consequences  the  Latin  Union,  in  oraer  to  indicate  our  interest  in 

arising  from  the  continued  compulsory  coinage  of  ail-  its  objects  and  report  its  action. 


history  demonstrstes  that  the  pomt  ia  easily  reached  of  1881,  nor  ia  it  to  be  questioned  that  the  views  ot 

in  the  attempt  to  float  at  the  same  time  two  sorts  of  these  governments  are  in  each  instance  stq;>parted  by 

money  of  different  excellence,  when  the  better  will  the  weight  of  public  opinion, 

ceaae  to  be  in  general  droulation.    The  hoarding  of  The  steps  thus  tsxen  have  therefore  only  mora 

gold,  which  has  already  taken  phioe,  indioales  tnat  fldly  demonstrated^  uselesenese  of  further  attempts 
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fltpretenitoaniTW  at  tny  agrMment  on  the  tnljeot  age  of  ailTer  dollam,  directed  b7  the  law  paaaod  in 

with  other  Dationa.  Tehnary^  1878. 

In  the  Biean  time  we  are  aoomnnlatinff  aUver  coin.  The  ateamhoat^inapectlon  lervioe,  on  the  80th  daj 

baaed  upon  our  own  peculiar  ratio,  to  anon  an  extent,  of  June,  1885,  waa  compoaed  of  one  hundred  and 

and  aaaomin^  ao  heavy  a  burden  to  be  provided  for  in  forty  penona,  indndinff  offloera,  elerka,  and  metaen- 

any  international  negotiations,  aa  will  render  ua  an  gen.    The  ezpenaea  of  the  service  over  the  receipts 

vndeairable  party  to  any  iuture  monetary  conference  were  $188,888.32  during  the  flscal  year.    The  speSal 

of  nationa.  inapection  cf  forrign  ateam-vessels,  ornniasd  under  a 

It  ia  a  signiBcant  Act  that  four  of  the  five  countriea  law  paased  in  1888,  was  maintained  dnrizur  the  year 

eonpoaing  die  Latin  Union  mentioned  in  our  coinage  at  an  ezpenae  of  $88,641.68.    Binoe  the  dose  of  the 

act,  embairasaed  with  their  silver  currency,  have  just  ilscal  year  reducdons  have  been  made  in  the  force 

completed  an  agrsement  among  themselves  that  no  employed  which  will  reault  in  a  savingr  during  the 

more  silver  shall  be  coined  by  their  reapective  govern*  current  year  of  $17,000  wiUiout  affecting  tne  ef&ciency 

ments,  and  that  such  aa  haa  been  already  cdned  and  of  the  aervice. 

In  eirenlation  ahall  be  redeemed  in  sold  by  the  coun-  The  Supervising  Suneon-Qeneral  reports  that  dur- 

try  of  its  coinage.    The  resort  to  uis  expedient  by  ing  the  ilscal  year  41,714  patients  have  received  relief 

theee  countries  may  well  arrest  the  attention  of  those  thirough  the  Marine-Hoepital  Sorvice,  of  whom  18,808 

who  suppose  that  we  can  succeed  without  shock  or  in-  were  treated  in  hoapitala  and  88,911  at  the  dispen* 

Jury  in  toe  attempt  to  droalate  upon  its  merits  all  the  aariea. 

ailver  we  may  com  under  the  proviaiona  of  our  silver-  Active  and  effective  eflbns  have  been  made,  through 

ooinage  act.  the  medium  of  this  service,  to  protect  the  coun^ 

The  condition  in  which  our  treasury  may  be  placed  against  an  invsslon  of  eholers,.  which  has  prevailed  in 

by  a  persistence  in  our  present  course  is  a  matter  of  Spain  and  France,  and  the  small-pox,  which  recently 

eonoara  to  every  patriodc  dtiien  who  doea  not  desire  broke  out  in  Canada. 

his  Oovemment  to  pay  in  silver  such  of  its  obligations  The  most  gratifVinff  reaulta  have  attended  the 

aa  should  be  paid  in  gold.    Nor  should  our  condition  operations  of  toe  Liie-Mving  Service  during  the  last 

be  such  as  to  oblige  us,  in  a  prudent  nuauuement  of  fiscal  year.    The  observance  of  the  provision  of  law 

our  afllurs,  to  discontinue  the  calling  in  and  payment  requiring  the  appointment  of  the  foroe  employed  in 

of  intereat-bearing  obUgadons  which  we  have  the  this  service  to  oe  made  ^'eoldy  with  reference  to 

rizht  now  to  diaomuge,  and  thus  avoid  the  payment  thdr  fitness,  and  witliont  reference  to  their  political 

orfVirther  interest  thereon.  or  party  affiliation,'*  haa  aeoured  the  result  which  may 

The  so-called  debtor  dass,  for  whose  benefit  the  coimdently  be  expected  in  any  brandi  of  public  em- 
continued  oompulaory  odnage  of  silver  is  insisted  ployment  where  such  a  rule  is  applied.  Aa  a  conae- 
upon,  are  not  dishoneat  because  they  are  in  debt ;  and  ouence,  this  service  is  composed  or  men  well  qualified 
tney  ehould  not  be  suspected  of  a  deairs  to  jeopardise  for  the  performance  of  their  dangerous  and  exception- 
the  financial  safety  of  the  country  in  order  that  they  ally  important  duties. 

may  cancel  their  present  debts  by  payliiff  the  same  in  The  number  of  stations  in  commisdon  at  the  close 

deprsdated  dollars.    Nor  should  it  oe  forgotten  that  of  the  year  was  808.    The  number  of  disasterH  to  ves- 

it  IS  not  the  rich  nor  the  money-lender  alone  that  eels  and  craft  of  all  kinds  within  their  field  of  action 

must  submit  to  such  a  res^justment,  enforced  by  the  waa  871.    The  number  of  persons  endangersd  in  such 

Oovemment  and  Ihdr  dehtora.    The  pittance  of  the  disasters  was  8,439.  of  whom  8,428  were  eaved  and 

widow  and  the  orphan,  and  the  incomes  of  helpless  only  11  lost.     Other  livee  which  were  imperiled, 

benefldaries  of  all  kinds,  would  be  disastrously  re-  thou^  not  by  diaasters  to  shipping,  wer6  also  rescued, 

dueed.    The  depodtors  in  savings-banks  and  in  other  and  a  laive  amount  of  property  was  saved  through 

Institutions  which  hold  in  trust  the  savings  of  the  the  dd  of  this  service.    The  cost  of  its  maintenance 

poor,  when  their  little  accumulations  are  scaled  down  during  the  year  was  $888,474.48. 

to  meet  the  new  order  of  things,  would,  in  their  die-  The  woric  of  the  Ooast  and  Geodetic  Survey  waa, 

tress,  painftilly  realise  the  delusion  of  the  promise  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  carried  on  within  the 

made  to  them  that  plentiAii  money  would  improve  bounouiea  and  off  the  coasts  of  thirty-iwo  States,  two 

their  condition.  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    In  July 

We  have  now  on  hand  dl  the  silver  dollars  necea-  last  certdn  irregnlaritiea  were  found  to  exist  in  the 
aaiy  to  supply  the  present  needs  of  the  people,  and  management  of  thia  bureau,  which  led  to  a  prompt  in- 
to aatiafy  tlioee  wno,  fW>m  aentiment,  wish  to  see  vestigation  of  ita  methods.  The  abuses  which  were 
them  in  cireulation ;  and  if  their  coinage  is  suspended  brought  to  light  by  this  examination,  and  the  reckleaa 
they  can  be  readily  obtained  by  dl  who  desire  them,  disreoaid  of  duw  and  the  intereats  of  the  Qovemment 
If  the  need  of  more  la  at  any  time  apparent,  their  developed  on  tne  part  of  aome  of  those  connected 
ooinage  may  be  renewed.  with  the  service,  made  a  change  of  superintendenoy 

That  disaater  baa  notdready  overtaken  us  ftimishea  and  a  fbw  of  its  other  officers  necessary.    Since  the 

no  proof  thai  danger  doea  not  wdt  upon  a  continuation  bureau  haa  been  in  new  hands  an  introduction  of 

of  the  present  suver  coinsge.    We  have  been  saved  eoonomioa  and  the  application  of  business  methods 

by  tile  moat  carefhl  management  and  unusud  expo-  have  produced  an  important  saving  to  the  Govem- 

dieota,  by  a  combination  or  fortunate  conditions,  and  ment  and  a  promise  or  more  usefbl  results. 

by  a  confident  expectation  that  the  course  of  the  This  service  has.  never  been  regulsted  by  anything 

Oovemment  in  regard  to  silver  coinage  would  be  but  the  most  indefinite  legal  enactments  and  the  most 

speedily  changed  by  the  action  of  Congress.  unsatisfactory  rulea.    It  was  many  yearn  ago  aano- 

Prosperity  hesitatee  upon  our  threshold  because  of  tioned  apparentiy  for  a  purpoee  nyarded  as  temporary. 
the  dangers  and  uncertslntiea  surrounding  this  ques-  and  related  to  a  survey  of  our  coast.  Having  gained 
tkm.  Capltd  timidly  ahrinks  fWmi  trade,  and  invest-  a  place  in  the  appropnations  made  by  Congress,  it  baa 
ora  are  unwilling  to  take  the  chance  of  tne  question-  giadusUy  taken  to  itself  powers  ana  olyjects  not  con- 
able  ahape  in  which  thc^  money  will  bo  returned  to  templated  in  its  creation,  and  extended  its  operationa, 
them,  while  enterprise  halta  at  a  risk  agdnst  which  untu  it  aadly  neec|s  legislative  attention. 
oars  and  aagadous  management  do  not  protect.  So  fkr  as  a  farther  survey  of  our  coast  is  concerned, 

Aa  a  neceaaary  conaequenoe,  labor  ladca  employ-  there  seems  to  be  a  proprie^  in  transferring  that  woi^ 

ment,  and  suflbrfng  uid  distress  are  visited  upon  a  to  the  Navy  Department.    The  other  duties  now  in 

portion  of  our  fellow-dtlaens  espeddly  entitled  to  the  charge  of  thia  eatablishment,  If  they  can  not  beprofita- 

oareftal  condderation  of  thoae  onaraed  with  the  dutiea  bly  attached  to  aome  existing  department  or  otner  bu- 

of  legislation.    No  intereat  appeals  to  us  so  strongly  reau,ahould  be  proaecuted  under  a  law  exactly  defining 

for  a  safb  and  atable  currency  aa  the  vast  army  of  the  thdr  scope  and  purpose,  and  with  a  careful  discrim^ 

unemployed.  nation  between  the  adentiflc  inquiries  which  may 

I  reeommendtheauipenaionof  theoompnlaorycoln-  property  be  assumed  by  the  Government  and  thoae 
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whidi  ahoold  be  nnderteken  ^7  State  anftboii^  or  by  160  ttations.    Beports  are  alao  TBoeivad  ftom  86  Ganft- 

individual  enterprise.  dian  stations,  875  volunteer  observers,  68  anny-enr- 

It  is  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  oon^^ressional  com-  geons  at  military  posts,  and  S83  foreign  stationa.  The 
mittee  heretofore  appointed  to  investigate  this  and  expense  of  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  after  de- 
other  like  matters,  will  aid  in  the  aocomplinhment  of  ductins  reoeipts  from  military  teleffraph  lines  was 
proper  legislation  on  this  sutgect  $792,692.97.    In  view  of  the  net  referred  to  by  the 

The  report  of  the  Secretarv  of  War  is  herewith  sub-  Secretary  of  War^  that  the  work  of  this  service  oidi- 

mitted.    The  attention  of  Congress  ia  invited  to  the  narilv  is  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  the  further  fiMt 

detailed  account  which  it  contains  of  the  administra-  that  it  is  asBTiming  laiger  proportiona  oonstantir,  and 

tion  of  his  department,  and  his  recommendations  and  becoming  mora  and  more  unsuited  to  the  fixed  rulea 

auflsestions  ror  the  improvement  of  the  service.  which  must  govern  the  Army,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 

The  Army  consisted,  at  the  date  of  the  last  consoli-  with  him  in  the  o{>inion  that  it  should  be  separately 

dated  returns,  of  2,154  offioen  and  24,705  enlisted  establiahed.    If  this  ia  done,  the  aoope  and  extent  of 

men.  ita  operations  should,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  be  defi- 

The  expenses  of  the  departments  for  the  fiscal  year  nitely  prescribed  by  law,  and  alwaya  capable  of  exact 

ended  June  30, 1886,  including  $18,164,894.60  for  pub-  ascertainment 

lio  works  and  river  and  harbor  Improvements,  were  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  reported  as 

$46,850,999.54.  being  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  well  equipped 

Besides  the  troopa  which  were  diapatched  in  pnnuit  for  the  aatis&ctory  accomplishment  of  the  puiposes  of 

of  the  small  band  of  Indiana  who  left  their  reserva-  ite  maintenance. 

tion  in  Arizona  and  committed  murders  and  outrages,  The  tact  that  the  class  which  graduates  next  year 
two  regiments  of  cavaliy  and  one  of  infantry  were  is  an  unusually  large  one,  has  constrained  mc  to  de- 
sent  lost  Jul^  to  the  Indian  Territory  to  prevent  an  dine  to  make  appointments  to  second-lieutenancies  in 
outbreak  which  seemed  imminent.  They  remained  the  Army  from  civil  life,  so  that  auch  vacancies  as  ex- 
to  aid  if  necessary  in  the  eiroulaion  of  intruden  upon  ist  in  these  placea  may  be  reserved  for  such  gradn- 
the  reservation,  who  seemed  to  have  caused  the  dis-  ates ;  and  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be 
content  amon^  the  Indians,  but  the  Executive  procla-  enough  vacandea  to  provide  positions  for  them  all 
matlon  warning  them  to  remove  waa  complied  with  when  they  leave  the  military  school.  Under  the  pre- 
without  their  interference.  vailing  law  and  usage  those  not  thus  aasigned  to  auty 

Troops  were  also  sent  to  Bock  Springs  in  Wyoming  never  actively  enter  the  military  service.    It  is  sug- 

Teiritory,  after  the  massacre  of  Chinese  there  to  pre-  gested  that  the  law  on  this  subject  be  changed,  ao  that 

vent  ftirther  disturbance,  and  afterward  to  Seattle,  in  such  of  these  young  men  as  are  not  at  once  asaigned 

Wsshinffton  Territory,  to  avert  a  threatened  attack  to  duty  after  graduation  mav  be  retained  as  second- 

upon  Cninese  laboren  and  domestic  violence  there,  lieutenants  in  the  Army  if  tney  desire  it,  subject  to 

In  both  cases,  the  mere  presence  of  the  troops  had  Uie  assignment  when  opportunity    ooouia,  and   under 

desired  eflbct.  P'2P^''  '^^^  **  ^  priority  of  selection. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  desertions  have  dimin-  Tne  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Militaiy  Aead- 

ished,  out  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  they  num-  em^  for  tne  last  fiscal  year,  exdusive  of  the  sum  taken 

bered  2^27 ;  and  one  instance  ia  given  by  the  Lieu-  for  ite  purposes  from  appropriations  for  the  support 

tenant-Qeneral  of  six  desertions  by  the  same  recruit,  of  the  Army,  were  $290,712.07. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  number  of  desertions  can  be  The  act  approved  Mareh  8, 1885,  deaigned  to  com- 

muoh  diminished  by  bettor  discipline  and  treatment:  pensate  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  loss  of  private 

but  the  puniahinent  should  be  increased  for  repeated  property  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  Stetea,  is 

ofl^nses.  so  mdefinite  in  ita  terms,  and  apparently  admito  so 

These  desertions  might  also  be  reduced  by  lessening  many  claims  the  adjustment  of  wnicfa  could  not  have 

the  term  of  firet  enlistmento,  thus  allowing  a  discon-  been  contemplated,  that  if  it  is  to  remain  upon  the 

tented  recruit  to  contemplate  a  nearer  discharge,  and  atatnte-book  it  needs  amendment, 

the  Army  a  profitable  riddance.    After  one  term  of  There  ahould  be  a  general  law  of  Con^resa  prolub- 

aervice  a  re-enlistment  would  be  <)uite  apt  to  secure  a  iting  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waten 

contented  recruit  and  a  good  soldier.  in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct  navigation,  with  pro- 

The  Acting  Judge- Advocate-General  reporte  that  visions  for  preventing  the  same.    It  seems  that  under 

the  number  of  trials  by  general  courts-martial  during  existing  statutes  the  Government  can  not  intervene 

the  year  was  2,828,  and  that  11,851  trials  took  place  to  prevent  such  a  construction  when  entered  upon 

before  garrison  and  refflmental  courts-martial.    The  witnout  ita  consent,  though  when  such  consent  is 

suggestion  that  probably  more  than  half  the  Army  asked  and  granted  upon  condition,  the  authori^  to 

have  been  tried  for  offenses  great  and  small,  in  one  insist  upon  such  condition  is  dear.    Thus  it  is  repre- . 

year,  may  well  arrest  attention.    Of  course,  many  of  sented  that  while  the  officers  of  the  Government  are 

these  trials  before  garrison  and  regimental  courts-mar-  with  great  care  guarding  against  the  obstruction  of 

tial  were  for  offenses  almost  frivolous ;  and  there  navigation  by  a  brid^re  acrcM»  the  Missiasippi  River  at 

should,  I  think,  be  a  way  devised  to  dispose  of  these  Saint  Paul,  a  laivo  pier  for  a  bridge  has  been  built 

in  a  more  summary  and  leas  Inconvenient  manner  just  below  this  place  direcU^  in  the  navigable  ohan- 

than  by  court-martial.  nel  of  the  river.    If  such  things  are  to  be  permitted, 

If  some  of  the  proceedings  of  conrts-martia]  which  a  strong  argument  ia  presented  against  the  appropri** 

I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  present  the  ideaa  of  ation  of  lar^^e  sums  of  money  to  improve  the  naviga- 

justice  which  generally  prevail  in  these  tribunals,  I  tion  of  thia  and  other  important  nighwaya  of  com- 

am  satisfied  that  they  ahould  be  much  reformed,  if  meroe. 

the  honor  and  honeaty  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  oy  The  report  of  the  Seoretorjr  of  the  Navy  ^vea  a 

their  instrumentality  to  be  vindicated  and  protected.  history  or  the  operations  of  his  department  and  the 

The  board  on  fortifications  or  other  defenses,  ap-  presentoonditionof  the  work  committed  to  his  ohai^ge. 
pointed  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  He  detaala  in  ftiU  the  course  pursued  by  him  to  pro- 
Congress  approved  Mareh  8,  1886,  will  in  a  short  tecttherightaof  the  Government  in  reapect  of  certain 
time  present  their  report;  and  it  la  hoped  that  thia  vessels  unfinished  at  the  time  of  hia  aooeaaion  to 
may  greatly  aid  the  legislation  so  necessary  to  remedy  office,  and  also  concerning  the  dispatch-  boat  Dolphin, 
the  present  defenseless  condition  of  our  sea-coaate.  claimed  to  be  completed  and  awaiting  the  aooeptanoo 
The  work  of  the  Signal  Service  has  been  prose-  of  the  department.  No  one  can  flul  to  see,  from  re- 
outed  durlnf  the  last  yeartWith  reaulto  of  increasing  dtals  contained  in  this  report,  that  onljr  the  applica- 
benefit  to  the  country.  The  field  of  instruction  haa  tion  of  business  prindples  has  been  insisted  upon  in 
been  enlan^  with  a  view  of  adding  to  ita  useftdness.  the  treatment  of  these  subjecta,  and  that  whatever 
The  number  of  stationa  in  operation  June  80, 1886,  controversy  has  arisen  was  caused  by  the  exaction  on 
was  489.    Tdegrophic  reporte  are  reodved  daily  from  the  part  or  the  department  of  oontnot  obUgaUons  as 
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thbj  were  legmHy  oonstmed.    In  the  esse  of  the  Dol-  eela,  thonfr^  new,  are  oaeleeB  nnlene  thej  eombine  all 

phin,  with  entire  Jiutioe  to  the  contractor,  an  agree-  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  haa  np  to  this  day  brought 

ment  haa  been  entered  into  nrovidinff  for  the  aacer-  forth  relating  to  their  conatniction. 

tunment  by  a  Judicial  inquiry  of  the  oomplete  or  1  eameatly  oommend  the  portion  of  the  Seoretary'a 

pftriial  compliance  with  the  contract  in  her  oonatruo-  report  devoted  to  thia  subject  to  the  attention  of  Con- 

tion,  and  further  providing  for  the  aaaeaament  of  any  greie,  in  the  hope  that  hla  anggestiona  touching  the 

damagea  to  which  the  Government  may  be  entitled  reoivanization  of  hia  department  may  be  adopted  aa 

•  on  aoeount  of  a  partial  ftilure  to  perform  such  con-  the  Irat  atep  toward  the  reoonatruotion  of  our  navy, 
tmet,  or  the  payment  of  the  anm  etill  remaining  un-  The  afbiia  of  the  postal  aervice  are  exhibited  by 
paid  upon  her  price,  in  case  a  fhll  performance  ia  the  report  of  the  Poatmaater-Qeneral,  which  will  be 
admdged.  hud  before  you. 

The  contractor,  by  reason  of  hia  fkilure  in  businesa,  The  poatal  revenue,  whose  ratio  of  gain  upon  the 

being  unable  to  complete  the  other  three  vesaela,  thej  riaing  proeperity  of  1888  and  1888  outstripped  the  in- 

were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Qovemment  in  their  creasing  ezpenaes  of  our  growing  service,  was  checked 

unflniahed  sUte,  under  a  oUuae  hi  the  contract  per-  by  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  letter-postage,  which 

mitttng  such  a  eovnae,  and  are  now  in  proceaa  of  com-  took  effect  with  the  beginning  of  October  in  the  latter 

pletion  in  the  yard  of  the  contractor,  but  under  the  year ;  and  it  diminbhed  during  the  two  past  flscal 

anperviaion  of  the  Navy  Department.  years  $2,790,000,  in  about  the  propOTtion  or  $2,870,- 

Congresa  at  its  last  seaaion  authoriied  the  construe-  000  in  1884  to  $520,000  in  1885.    Natural  growth  and 

tion  of  two  additional  new  cruisera  and  two  gunboats,  development  have  meantime  increoaed  expenditure, 

at  a  cost  not  exceeding  in  the  aggroffate  $3,995,000.  resulting  in  a  defidenoy  in  the  revenue  to  meet  the 

The  appropriation  for  thia  purpose  naving  become  expenses  of  the  department  of  Ave  and  a  quarter  mil- 

avaiUble  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  stepe  were  at  once  lion  dollan  for  the  vear  1884,  and  eight  aod  a  thinl 

taken  for  the  procurement  of  suoh  plana  for  the  con-  million  in  the  last  iiaoal  year.    The  anticipated  and 

atruction  of  theae  vesaela  as  would  be  likely  to  insure  natural  revival  of  the  revenue  haa  been  oppressed  and 

their  uaefhlneas  when  completed.    These  are  of  the  retarded  by  the  unfkvorable  buiEdnesa  condition  of  the 

tttraoat  importance,  considenng  the  constant  advance  country,  of  which  tibe  postal  service  is  a  faithM  in- 

in  the  art  of  building  veaaela  of  thia  charscter,  and  dicator.    The  gratifying  fiict  is  riiown,  however,  by 

the  time  is  not  lost  which  is  spent  in  their  carefhl  the  report,  that  our  returning  prosperity  ia  marked  by 

consideration  and  selection.  '^J'^  ^^  $880,000  in  the  revenue  of  the  latter  hau 

All  must  admit  the  importance  of  an  effective  navy  ofthe  last  year  over  the  correspondhig  period  of  the 

to  a  nation  like  ours,  having  such  an  extended  sea-  preceding  year. 

ooaat  to  protect   And  yet  we  have  not  a  aingle  veasel  The  dumge  in  the  weight  of  first-class  matter  which 

of  war  tnat  could  keep  the  seas  uninst  a  flrst-class  may  be  carried  for  a  afn^e  rate  of  postage,  flrom  a 

veasel  of  any  important  power.    Such  a  coudition  half-ounce  to  an  ounce,  and  the  reduction  by  one  half 

ought  not  longer  to  continue.    The  nation  that  can  of  the  rate  of  newspaper-postage,  which,  undu*  recent 

not  resist  aggression  is  constantly  exposed  to  it.    Its  legislation,  begun  with  the  present  year,  will  operate 

foreign  policy  ia  of  necessity  weak,  and  its  negotii^  to  restrsin  the  augmentation  of  receipts  which  oUier- 

tions  are  conducted  with  dt^ vantage,  because  it  is  wise  might  have  oeen  expected,  to  such  a  degree  that 

not  in  condition  to  enforce  the  terms  dictated  by  Ita  the  scale  of  expense  may  gain  upon  the  revenue  and 

aense  of  right  and  justice.  cause  an  increased  deficiency  to  be  shown  at  ita  dose. 

Inapireo,  aa  I  am,  bv  the  hope,  ahared  by  all  patri-  Yet,  after  no  long  period  of  reawakened  prosperity, 

otic  citizens,  that  the  oay  is  not  very  fiir  distant  when  by  proper  economy,  it  is  coniidenUy  anticipated  that 

our  navy  will  be  anoh  aa  befits  our  standing  among  even  the  present  low  ratea,  now  aa  favorable  as  any 

the  nationa  of  the  earth,  and  rejoiced  at  ever^r  step  country  afforda,  will  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  cost  of 

that  leada  in  the  direction  of  auch  a  consummation,  1  the  service. 

deem  it  my  duty  to  eapedally  direct  the  attention  of  The  operation  of  the  Post-Of&oe  Department  is  for 

Congress  to  the  close  ofthe  report  ofthe  Secretary  of  the  convenlenoe  and  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  the 

the  Navy,  in  which  the  humiliating  weakness  ofthe  method  by  which  they  pay  the  charges  of  this  useful 

present  organisation  of  his  department  ia  exhibited,  arm  of  their  public  service,  so  that  it  be  just  and  im- 

and  the  startling  abuses  ana  waate  of  its  present  partial,  ia  of  feaa  importance  to  them  tium  the  econom- 

methods  are  exposed.    The  conviction  is  forced  upon  ical  expenditure  of  the  meana  they  provide  for  ita 

na,  with  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demonstration,  maintenance  and  the  due  improvement  of  its  sgendes, 

that  before  we  proceed  farther  in  the  reatoration  of  a  ao  that  they  may  eigoy  its  highest  usefulness, 

navy  we  need  a  thoroughly  reorganized  Navy  Depart-  A  proper  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  preven- 

*  ment.  The  fkct  that  within  seventeen  years  more  tion  of  waate  or  extravagance,  and  good  results  ap- 
than  $76,000,000  have  been  spent  in  the  construction,  pear  from  the  report  to  have  already  been  aooom- 
repair,  equipment,  and  armament  of  vessels,  and  the  plished. 

fwther  fact  that,  instead  of  an  effective  and  creditable  I  approve  the  recoounendation  of  the  Postmaster- 
fleet,  we  have  only  the  discontent  and  apprehension  General  to  reduce  the  charges  on  domestic  money- 
of  a  nation  undefended  by  war-vessels,  acfded  to  the  orders  of  five  dollars  and  less  fVom  eight  to  five  cents, 
disclosures  now  made,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  This  chaiure  will  materially  aid  those  of  our  people  who 
every  attempt  to  revive  our  navv  has  thus  fkr,  for  the  most  of  all  avail  themselves  of  this  instrumentality, 
most  part,  been  misdirected,  ana  all  our  efforts  in  that  but  to  whom  the  element  of  cheapness  is  of  the  great- 
direction  have  been  littie  better  than  blind  gropings  est  importance.  With  this  reduction  the  system  would 
and  expensive,  aimless  follies.  still  remidn  self-supporting. 

Unquestionably,  if  we  are  content  with  the  main-  The  free-deliveiy  system  haa  been  extended  to  nine- 
tenanoe  of  a  Na^  Department  simply  as  a  ahabby  teen  addition^  cities  during  the  year,  and  one  hun- 
omament  to  the  Qovemment,  a  constant  watchfhlness  dred  and  seventy-eight  now  enjoy  its  conveniences, 
may  prevent  some  of  the  scandal  and  abuse  which  Experience  has  commended  it  to  those  who  enjoy  ita 
have  found  their  way  into  our  present  organization,  benefits,  and  fhrther  enlargement  of  its  fhcillties  is 
and  ita  incurable  waste  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini-  due  to  other  communities  to  which  it  is  adapted.  In 
mum.  But  if  we  deaire  to  build  ships  for  present  the  cities  where  it  haa  been  estabUahed,  taken  to- 
QsefUneas,  instead  of  naval  reminders  of  the  days  gather,  the  local  postage  exceeda  Ita  maintenance  by 
that  are  past,  we  muat  have  a  department  orffanized  nearly  $1,800,000.  The  limit  to  which  thia  system  is 
for  the  work,  supplied  with  all  the  talent  and  inge-  now  confined  by  law  haa  been  nearly  reached,  and 
nuitv  our  oonntiy  affords,  prepared  to  take  advantage  the  reasons  given  justify  its  extension,  which  is  pro- 
of the  experience  of  other  nations,  systematized  so  posed. 

that  all  effort  shall  unite  and  lead  in  one  direction.  It  was  decided,  with  my  approbation,  after  a  sufll- 

and  ftilly  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  war-vea-  dent  examination,  to  be  ine^edient  for  the  Post- 
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Oflio&JhiDtataaiXtown^bniAfy^  beinff  measored  by  the  tnumnt  of  mieh  fi^es  within  a 
nuiils  under  the  additional  authority  given  by  the  last  flzea  limit  aa  to  their  annual  agirregate.  Thia  is  a  di> 
Congress.  The  amount  limited  was  inadequate  to  rect  inducement  for  them  to  vSke  their  feea  in  erimi- 
pay  all  within  the  purview  of  the  law  the  Aill  mte  of  nal  eaaea  as  large  as  pNOSsible  in  an  eifort  to  reach  the 
fifty  cents  per  mile,  and  it  would  have  been  uiyust  maximum  sum  permitted.  As  an  entirelv  natnnd 
ana  unwise  to  have  given  it  to  some  and  denied  it  to  oonsequenoe.  unscrupulous  marshals  are  found  en- 
others.  Nor  oould  oontTMts  have  bem  let  under  the  oonraging  fnvoloua  prosecutions,  arreadng  people  en 
law  to  all  at  a  rate  to  have  brought  the  aggregate  petty  charges  of  crime,  and  transporting  tlian  to  dis- . 
within  the  appropriation,  without  suoh  practKial  pre-  tant  places  for  examination  and  trial,  for  the  purpoae 
arrangement  ra  terms  as  would  have  violated  it  of  earning  mileage  and  other  fees ;  and  district  attor- 
The  rate  of  sea  and  inland  postage,  which  was  prof-  neys  uselessly  attend  criminal  examinations  far  from 
ftred  under  another  statute,  deany  appears  to  Le  a  their  places  of  residence,  for  the  express  purpoee  of 
fhir  compensation  for  the  desired  serrioe,  being  three  swelling  their  acoounts  against  the  Government.  The 
times  the  price  necessary  to  secure  transportation  by  actual  expenses  incurred  In  these  tranaactionB  are  alao 
other  vessels  upon  any  route,  and  much  beyond  the  charged  against  the  Government 
chanes  made  to  private  persona  for  services  not  less  Thus  the  riofats  and  freedom  of  our  citizena  are  out- 
bin^naomCb  raged,  and  public  expenditures  increased,  for  the  pur- 
Some  of  the  steamship  companies,  upon  the  reftual  pose  of  fttrnishing  public  offloers  pretexts  iot  increaa- 
of  the  Postmaster-General  to  attempt,  by  the  means  ing  the  measure  of  their  compensation, 
provided,  tlie  distribution  of  the  sum  appropriated  aa  I  think  marshals  and  district  attomevs  ahould  be 
an  extra  oomneosation,  withdrew  the  services  of  their  paid  salaries,  ad)uBled  by  a  rule  whicn  will  make 
vessels  and  tnereby  oocaaioned  slight  inconvenience,  them  commensurate  with  services  fairiy  rendered, 
though  no  considerable  i^juiTi  ^^  mails  having  been  In  connection  with  this  subject  1  desire  to  sqggeat 

disjwtolied  by  other  means. the  advisability,  if  it  be  founa  not^obnojdoua  to  con- 

'■   ' ""         com- 

cer^ 
grade 

expenditure  incident  to  the  administration  of  a  de-  ors.    Buch  trials  might  be  made  to  depend  upon  Uie 

Sirtmeut^  nor  should  there  be  any  uncertainty  as  to  option  of  the  aoousM.  The  multiplication  of  small 
e  recipients  of  the  subsidj,  or  axiy  diacretion  left  and  technical  ofTenFes,  especially  under  the  provisiooa 
to  an  executive  officer  as  to  its  distribution.  If  such  of  our  internal-revenue  law^  render  some  change  in 
gifts  of  the  public  money  are  to  be  made  for  the  pur>  our  present  system  very  desirable,  in  the  interests  of 
pose  of  aiding  any  enterprise,  in  the  supposed  inter-  humanity  as  well  as  economy, 
est  of  the  puolic.  1  can  not  but  think  that  the  amount  The  aistrict  courts  are  now  crowded  with  petty 
to  be  paid,  and  the  benelidary,  might  better  be  deter-  prosecutions,  involving  a  punishment,  in  oases  of  con- 
mined  by  Congress  than  in  any  other  way.  viction,  of  onlv  a  slight  fine,  while  the  parties  accused 

The  international  oongress  of  delegates  fhmi  the  are  harassed  by  an  enforoea  attendance  upon  courts 

Postal-Union  countries  convened  at  Lisbon,  in  Portu-  held  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  homes.   If  poor  and 

gal,  in  February  last^  and  after  a  session  of  some  friendless  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  jail  during 

weeks  the  deleeates  signed  a  convention  amendatory  months,  perhaps,  that  elapse  liefore  a  session  of  the 

of  the  present  Postal-Union  Convention  in  some  par-  court  is  neld,  and  are  AiibIIv  brought  to  trial  sur^ 

ticulars  deeiffued  to  advance  its  purposes.    This  ad-  rounded  by  strangers  and  witu  but  little  real  oppor- 

ditional  act  has  had  my  approval,  and  will  be  laid  be-  tunity  for  defense.    In  the  mean  time  frequentiy  the 

fore  you  with  the  depiutmental  report  marshal  has  chaiiged  against  the  Government  his  feee 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  tiie  Postmaster-  for  an  arrest,  the  transportation  of  the  accused  and  the 

General  that  another  assistant  be  provided  for  his  expenseof  the  same,  and  for  summoning  witnesses  be- 

department    I  invite  ]^our  considexiition  to  the  sev-  fore  a  commissioner,  a  puad  jury,  and  a  court:  the 

eral  other  recommendations  contained  in  his  report  witnesses  have  been  paid  fh>m  the  public  funds  laige 

The  report  of  the  Attorney-General  contains  a  his-  fees  and  traveling  expenses,  and  the  commissioner  aiid 

tory  of  the  conduct  of  the  Demotment  of  Justice  dur-  district  attorney  nave  also  made  their  chaiiges  against 

ing  the  lost  year,  and  a  number  of  valuable  sugges-  the  Government 

tions  as  to  needed  legislation ;  and  I  invite  your  carefril  *  This  abuse  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law 

attention  to  the  same.  should  be  remedied ;  and  if  the  plan  above  suneated 

The  oonditbn  of  business  in  the  courts  of  the  United  is  not  practicable,  some  other  should  be  devised. 

States  is  such  that  there  seems  to  be  an  imperative  ne-  The  report  of  the  Secretai^  of  the  Interior,  oontain- 

cessity  for  remedial  legislation  on  the  subject.    Some  ing  an  account  of  the  operations  of  thb  important  de-* 

of  these  courts  are  so  overburdened  with  pending  partment  and  much  interesting  information,  will  be 

causes  that  the  delays  in  determining  litiffation  amount  submitted  for  your  consideration, 

often  to  a  denial  of  justice.    Among  the  plans  sug-  The  most  intricate  and  difficult  subject  in  chaige  of 

cested  for  relief  is  one  submitted  by  the  Attorney*  this  department  is  the  treatment  and  management  of 

General.    Its  main  features  are :  The  transtisr  of  all  the  Inoians.    I  am  satisfied  that  some  progress  mav 

the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  to  tiie  be  noted  in  their  condition  as  a  result  of  a  prudent  aa- 

dbtrict  courts,  and  an  increase  of  judges  for  the  latter  ministration  of  the  present  laws  and  regulations  for 

where  necessary ;  an  addition  of  judges  to  the  circuit  their  control. 

courts,  and  constituting  them  exclusively  courts  of  But  it  is  submitted  that  there  is  lack  of  a  fixed  pur- 

appeai,  and  reasonably  limiting  appeals  thereto ;  ftir-  pose  or  policy  on  this  subject,  which  should  be  sup- 

ther  restrictions  of  the  right  to  remove  causes  from  plied.    It  is  useless  to  dilsSe  upon  the  wrongs  of  the 

the  State  to  Federal  courts ;  permitting  appeals  to  Indians,  and  as  useless  to  indulge  In  the  heifftiese  be- 

the  Supreme  Court  from  the  courts  of  the  District  of  lief  that  l)ecause  their  wrongs  are  revenged  in  their 

Columbia  and  the  Territoriea  only  in  the  same  cases  own  atrocious  manner  therefore  they  shoud  be  exter- 

aa  they  are  allowed  fh>m  State  courts,  and  guarding  minated. 

agunst  an  unnecessary  number  of  appeals  from  the  They  are  within  the  care  of  our  Government,  and 

circuit  courts.  their  rights  are.  or  should  be,  protected  from  invasion 

I  approve  the  plan  thus  outiined,  and  recommend  by  the  most  solemn  obligations.    They  are  properlj 

the  legislation  necessary  for  its  application  to  our  ju-  enough  called  the  warda  of  the  Government ;  and  it 

dioial  system.  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  guardianship  in- 

The  present  mode  of  compensating  United  States  volves,  on  our  part,  eflbrta  for  the  improvement  of 

marshals  and  district  attorneys  should,  in  my  opin-  their  condition  and  the  enforcement  of  their  rights, 

ion,  be  changed.    They  are  allowed  to  diarge  against  There  seems  to  be  general  concurrence  in  the  propo- 

the  Government  certain  fees  for  services,  thSr  income  sition  that  the  ultimate  object  of  their  treatment 
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■boold  be  their  dviliatkm  and  dttwnehip.  Fitted  The  Indian  Bnnen,  hnrdened  ea  it  it  witli  tlieir 
hr  tlieee  to  l^eep  peoe  in  tlie  march  of  prograea  with  general  oTerright  and  with  the  details  of  the  eslabliafa- 
tbe  advanced  oviliatkm  about  tliem,  they  will  read-    ment,  can  haraly  p  oaten  iteelf  of  the  minute  phaaea 

;  ana  thoa 


Uy  aaaimilate  with  the  maaa  of  our  population,  aaaom-    of  the  partionlar  oaaea  needing  treatment;, . 

mg  the  raaponaibilltiee  and  reoeiving  the  protection  the  propriety  of  creatinff  an  instnmientali^  aozUiary 

incident  to  this  condition.  to  those  alrMdy  eetabliuied  tor  the  cars  of  the  Indiana 

The  diffloultj  appears  to  be  in  the  aeleetion  of  the  auggests  iteelf. 

meana  to  be  at  prssent  employed  toward  the  attain-  I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  l*w  authoriiing  the 

ment  of  this  reanlt.  appointment  of  six  commissioners,  three  of  whom  shall 

Our  Indian  population,  ezdoalveofthoee  in  Alaska,  be  detailed  from  the  Anny,  to  oe  charged  with  the 
ia  reported  aa  numbering  S60,000,  nearly  all  being  lo-  duty  of  a  carefiil  inspection,  from  time  to  time,  of  lUl 
catea  on  lands  act  apartlbr  tneir  use  and  occupation,  the  Indiana  upon  our  reaerrations  or  subject  to  the 
aggregating  over  lM,000,OOOaflrea.  These  lands  are  in-  cars  and  control  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  of 
^ded  intne  boundaries  of  one  hundred  and  seventv-  discovering  their  exact  condition  ana  needs,  and  de- 
one  reeervationa  of  dlArent  dimensions  scattered  in  termining  what  steps  shall  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
twenty-one  States  and  Tenitoriea.  preaenting  great  Government  to  improve  their  aituatkm  in  the  r*'    ^ 


variamma  in  climate  and  in  the  kind  and  qualuy  of  of  their  self-support  and  complete  civilitaUon ;  that 

their  soils.    Among  the  Indians  upon  theee  several  they  may  ascertun  from  auch  inspection  what,  if  an  v, 

reeervations  there  exists  the  most  marked  differsncea  of  the  reservationB  may  be  reduced  in  area,  and  m 

in  natural  traits  and  disposition  snd  in  thdr  progress  such  caaea  what  part  not  needed  for  Indian  oconpatioa 

toward  dvilization.  While  some  are  laiy,  vidoua,  and  may  be  purchased  bv  the  Government  from  the  Indi- 

atnpid,  others  are  induatrioua,  peaceAu,  and  intdli-  ans  and  diapoaed  of  for  their  benefit ;  what,  if  any, 

gent ;  while  a  portion  of  them  are  self-supporting  and  Indiana  may  with  their  consent  be  removed  to  other 

mdependent,  and  have  ao  fkr  advanced  in  dviliation  reeervationa,  with  a  view  of  their  concentration  aad 

that  they  msJte  their  own  laws,  administered  through  the  sale  on  their  behalf  of  their  abandoned  reaervar 

offlcera  of  their  own  choice,  ana  educate  their  children  tions ;  whst  Indian  lands  now  held  in  common  should 

in  echools  of  their  own  eetabliahment  and  mainte-  be  allotte<l  in  eeveralty ;  in  what  manner  and  to  what 

nance,  others  still  retain,  in  equalor  and  dependence,  extent  the  Indiana  upon  the  reeervationa  can  be  placed 

almoet  the  savs^ry  of  their  natural  state.  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  and  aubjeeted  to  their 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  the  desirea  mani-  penalties:  and  which,  if  any,  Indiana  ahonld  be  in- 

frsted  by  the  Indiana  should  not  be  ignored.    Here,  vested  with  the  rights  of  dtiaenshlp.    The  powers 

agun,  we  find  a  great  diversity,    with  some  the  and  ftinctiona  of  the  commissioners  in  regard  to  these 

tnbal  relation  is  cherished  with  the  utmost  tenacitv,  aubjectaahould  be  dearly  defined,  though  they  ahonld, 

while  tta  hold  upon  othenis  oonddenbly  relaxed ;  tne  in  coiguoction  with  the  Dccretarr  of  the  Interior,  be 

Ipve  of  home  is  strong  with  all.  and  vet  there  are  given  all  the  authority  to  deal  definitely  with  the  qnea- 

thoee  whoee  attachment  to  a  particular  locality  ia  by  aons  preaented  deemed  safe  and  conaisteot. 

no  meana  unyielding ;  the  ownership  of  their  lands  in  They  should  also  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascer- 

aeveralty  is  much  desired  by  some,  while  by  others,  taining  the  Indiana  who  m^^t  property  be  furnished 

and  sometimes  among  the  most  dviliaed,  such  a  die-  with  implementi  of  agriculture,  ana  of  what  kind :  in 

tribution  would  be  bitterly  opposed.  what  cases  the  support  of  the  Government  should  be 

The  variation  of  their  wants,  crowing  out  of  and  withdrawn:  where  the  preeeiit  plan  of  <Ustributing 

connected  with  the  character  of  their  seversl  loca-  Indian  aupnliea  ahould  be  changed :  where  schools 

tions,  should  be  regarded.    Some  an  upon  reserva-  may  be  estoblished  end  where  diiiooDtinued ;  the  con- 


tions  most  fit  for  giiiing.  but  without  fiocksor  herds ;  duct,  methods,  and  fitness  of  agents  in  charge  of  : 

and  aonuLon  arable  land,  have  no  agricultural  Imple-  ervationa ;  the  extent  to  which  such  reeervationa  are 

ments.    While  some  of  the  reeervationa  are  double  occupied  or  intruded  upon  by  unauthorised  reieona ; 

the  siae  neeessaiy  to  maintain  the  number  of  Indians  and  genendly  all  mattera  related  to  the  welikre  and 

now  upon  them,  in  a  few  casea,  perhapa,  they  ahould  improvement  of  the  Indian, 

be  enlarged.  They  ahould  advise  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

Add  to  all  this  the  difference  in  the  administration  terior  concerning  these  matten  c^  detail  in  manage- 

of  the  agendea.    While  the  aame  dutiea  are  devolved  ment,  and  he  should  be  given  power  to  deal  with 

upon  all,  the  diapoaition  of  the  agenta  and  the  manner  them  ftilly  if  he  is  not  nowlnvested  with  such  power, 

of  thdr  contact  with  the  Insane  have  much  to  do  This  plan  contempUUee  the  aeleetion  of  persona  for 

with  their  condition  and  wel&re.     The  agent  who  coromiseionen  who  are  intereated  in  the  Indian  quea- 

perflinctorily  performs  his  dvty  and  alothflillv  neg-  tion,  and  who  have  prsctical  ideaa  upon  the  subject  of 

.lects  all   opportunity  to  advance  thdr  monu   and  thdr  treatment. 

physical  improvement,  and  fiula  to  inspire  them  with  The  expenee  of  the  Indian  Bureau  during  the  last 

a  desire  for  Mtter  things,  will  aoeompnAh  nothing  in  fiscal  year  was  more  than  dx  and  a  half  fullion  dol- 

the  direetion  of  thdr  civiliiation ;  while  he  who  roela  lars.    I  believe  much  of  this  expenditure  might  be 

the  burden  of  an  important  trust,  and  has  an  interest  saved  under  the  plan  proposed ;  that  its  economical 

in  his  work,  will,  by  consistent  example,  firm  yet  effecta  would  be  increaaed  with  its  continuance ;  that 

considerate  treatment,  and  well-directed  aid  and  en«  the  ssfety  of  our  frontier  settlers  would  be  subMrved 

oouragement,  constantij  lead  those  under  his  charge  under  its  operation ;  and  that  the  nation  would  be 

toward  the  light  of  their  enfranchisement.  aaved  through  its  results  from  the  imputation  of  in- 

The  history  of  all  the  prog^resa  which  has  been  humanity,  injustice,  and  ndsmanagement. 

made  in  the  dviliation  or  the  Indian  I  think  will  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  allotment  at  In- 

disdoee  the  fact  that  the  beginning  has  been  religious  disn  lands  in  severd^  when  deemed  expedient,  it 


tsaehiiur.  followed  bv  or  accompanying  secular  educa-  will  be  necessary  to  have  surveys  completed  of  the 

tbn.    While  the  seif-sacrifidng  and  pious  men  and  reservations,  and  I  hope  that  provinon  will  be  made 

women  who  have  aided  in  this  good  work  by  thdr  for  the  prosecution  of  this  worx. 

independent  endeavor  have  tor  Uieir  reward  the  bo-  In  May  of  the  preeent  year  a  email  portion  of  the 

neficent  results  of  thdr  labor  and  consdouaness  of  Chiricahua  Apadiee  on  the  White  Mountain  reservn- 

Christian  duty  wdl  performed,  their  valuable  servicee  tion,  in  Ariaona.  left  the  reeervation  and  committed  a 

ahould  be  ftiDy  acknowledged  by  all  who,  under  the  number  of  murden  and  depredabons  upon  settlen  in 

law,  are  charged  with  the  control  and  management  of  that  ndghborhood.     Though  prompt  and  eneigetoo 

oar  Indian  wards.  action  was  tsken  by  the  militaiy,  the  renegades  eluded 

W list  has  been  said  indicatea  that,  in  the  present  capture  and  eeeaped  into  Mexioo.    The  formation  of 

condition  of  the  Indians,  no  attempt  should  be  made  the  country  through  which  these  Indians  passed,  their 

to  i4>ply  a  fixed  and  unyielding  plan  of  action  to  their  thorough  acqudnlance  with  the  same,  the  speed  of 

varied  and  varying  needs  and  oucomatanoea.  thdr  escape,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  scattered 
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•nd  concealed  themeeWee  among  the  moantainB  near  and  diaooumgad  the  mawinff  of  larae  areas.  Ezofai- 
the  Hoene  of  their  outrages,  put  our  aoldien  at  a  great  aive  of  Alaska,  about  three  fifths  or  the  national  do- 
disadvantage  in  their  efforts  to  capture  them,  though  main  haa  been  sold  or  subjected  to  contrsct  or  grant, 
the  expectation  is  still  entertained  that  they  will  oe  Of  the  reniaimng  two  flfths  a  conaiderable  portion  ia 
ultimately  taken  and  punished  for  their  Crimea.  either  mounUun  or  desert.    A  rapidly  increaMng  pop- 

The  threatening  ana  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Chey-  ulation  creates  a  growing  demana  for  homea,  and  the 
ennes  in  the  Indian  Territory  early  last  summer  caused  accumulation  of  wealth  inspireB  an  eeger  competition 
considerable  alarm  and  uneasiness.  InTestigation  to  obtain  the  public  land  for  apeculativepuipoeea.  In 
proved  that  their  threstening  attitude  was  due  in  a  the  future  this  collision  of  Interests  will  be  inon 
great  measure  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  their  rea-  marked  than  in  the  oast,  and  the  exeootioD  of  the  na- 
ervation  by  immense  heras  of  cattle,  which  their  own-  tion'a  trust  in  behalf  of  our  settlen  will  be  more  diffl- 
ers  claimed  were  rightfully  there  under  certain  losses  cult.  I  therefore  recommend  to  your  attentioDS  the 
made  by  the  Indians.  Such  occupation  appearing  up-  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Boo- 
on  examination  to  be  unlawAil  notwithstanding  these  retai^  of  the  Interior  with  reference  to  the  repeal  and 
leases,  the  intruders  were  ordered  to  remove  wiUi  Uieir  modiflcstion  of  certain  of  our  land-laws.  > 
cattle  from  the  lands  of  the  Indians  l^  Executive  proo-  The  nation  has  made  princely  grsnts  and  subaidieB 
lamation.  The  enforcement  of  this  produnation  had  to  a  system  of  railroads  project^  aa  great  *^*''*nal 
the  effect  of  restoring  pesos  and  order  among  tlie  In-  high  wave  to  connect  the  Pacific  States  with  the  East, 
dians,  and  they  are  now  quiet  and  well  behaved.  It  naa  been  charged  that  these  donationa  firom  the 

By  an  Executive  order  issued  on  February  87, 1886,  people  have  been  diverted  to  private  gain  and  oor> 
by  my  predecessor,  a  portion  of  the  trsct  of  country  rupt  uses,  and  thus  public  indignation  haa  been 
in  the  territory  known  as  the  Old  Winnebsgo  and  aroused  and  suspicion  eogendered.  Our  great  nation 
Crow  Creek  reservadons  waa  directed  to  be  restored  does  not  bemidge  its  generosity,  but  it  abhors  pecB- 
to  the  public  domain  and  opened  to  settlement  under  lation  and  naud ;  and  uie  favorable  re^^srd  of  our  peo- 
the  land-laws  of  the  United  States,  and  a  ]aift»  num-  pie  for  the  great  corporations  to  which  these  grsnta 
ber  of  persons  entered  upon  thoee  lands.  This  action  were  made  can  only  be  revived  by  a  restoration  of 
alarmed  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  claimed  the  territory  confidence,  to  be  secured  bv  their  constant  uneouiv- 
as  belonnng  to  their  reservation  under  the  treaty  of  ocal,  and  clearly  manifestea  integrity.  A  faithful  ap- 
1868.  Tnis  claim  was  determined,  aftor  careftil  invea-  plication  of  the  undiminiahed  proceeds  of  the  grsnta 
tigation  to  be  well  founded ;  and  consequently  the  Ex-  to  the  construotion  and  perfectmg  of  their  roMaj  an 
ecutive  order  referred  to  was^  by  proclamation  of  honest  discharge  of  their  obligations,  and  entire  jus- 
April  17, 1885,  declared  to  be  moperative  and  of  no  tice  to  all  the  people  in  the  eiyoymect  of  their  ri^ta 
enect,  and  all  persona  upon  the  land  were  warned  to  on  these  highwaya  of  travel,  is  all  the  public  Mka, 
leave.  This  warning  has  been  substantially  complied  and  it  will  be  content  with  no  less.  To  secure  these 
with.  things  should  be  the  common  purpose  of  the  offloen 

The  public  domain  had  its  orkrin  in  cessions  of  of  the  Qovemment,  as  well  ss  of  the  corporations, 

land  by  the  States  to  the  General  Government.    The  With  this  accomplishment,  proeperitv  would  be  ficr- 

firat  cession  was  made  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  manently  secured  to  the  roads,  ana  national  pride 


/ommissioner  of 

lyof  Jul  V,  1885, 

eminent,  extended  ttom  the  western  line  of  Penn-  846,126  persons  borne  upon  the  peDsion-rolls,  who 

sylvonia  to  the  Mississippi  river.     These  patriotio  were  classified  sa  follows :  Army  invalida,  2il,466 ; 

donations  of  the  States  were  encumbered  with  no  con-  widows,  minor  children,,  and  dependent  relatives  <^ 

dition.  except  that  they  should  be  held  and  used  deceased  soldiers,  78.841;  Navy  invalida,  i,745;  Navy 

*(for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States."    By  widows,  minor  chilaren,  and  aependenta,  1,926 ;  aurw 

purchase,  with  the  common  fund  of  all  the  people.  vivonoftheWar  of  1812,  2,946;  and  widows  of  those 

additions  were  made  to  this  domain  until  it  extended  who  served  in  that  war.  17,212.    About  one  man  in 

to  the  nortiiem  line  of  Mexico,  the  Paciflo  Ocean,  and  ten  of  all  thoee  who  enlisted  m  the  late  war  are  re- 

the  Polar  Sea.    The  original  trust,  "  for  the  common  ported  as  receiving  pensions,  exclusive  of  the  depend- 

boneflt  of  the  United  States,"  attached  to  all.    In  the  ents  of  deceased  soldien.    On  the  1st  of  July.  1875, 

execution  of  that  trust  the  policy  of  many  homes,  the  number  of  pensionen  was  284,821,  and  the  in- 

rather  than  lam  estates,  was  adopted  by  the  Govern-  crease  within  the  ten  years  next  thereafter  waa  110,- 

ment.    That  these  might  bo  easily  obtained,  and  be  804. 

the  abode  of  necurity  and  contentment,  the  laws  for  While  there  is  no  expenditure  of  the  public  funds 
their  acauisition  were  few.  easily  understood,  and  gen-  which  the  people  more  cheerfhllv  approve  than  that 
era!  in  tneir  character.  But  the  pressure  or  local  inr  made  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  our  soldiers, 
terests.  combined  with  a  speculative  spirit,  have  in  living  and  dead,  the  sentiment  nnderlving  the  sub- 
many  instances  procured  the  passage  of  laws  which  ject  should  not  be  vitiated  by  the  introauction  of  any 
marred  the  hannonv  of  the  general  plan  and  encum-  fraudulent  practices.  Therefore  it  isfhllv  as  impoi^ 
bered  the  system  with  a  multitude  or  general  and  spe-  tant  that  the  rolls  should  be  cleansed  of  all  those  who 
dal  enactments,  which  render  the  land  laws  compli-  by  fhuid  have  secured  a  place  thereon  as  that  merito- 
cated,  aubiect  the  titles  to  uncertainty,  and  the  pur-  nous  claims  should  be  speedily  examined  and  ad- 
chasers  often  to  opprosition  and  wrong.  Laws  which  lusted.  The  reforms  in  the  methods  of  doing  the 
were  intended  for  tne  "common  benefit"  have  been  ousinesa  of  this  bureau  which  have  lately  been  mau- 
perverted  so  that  largo  quantities  of  land  are  vesting  irunted  promise  better  results  in  both  these  direo- 
in  single  ownerahips.    From  the  multitude  and  char-  noiM. 

aoter  of  the  laws  this  consequence  seems  incapable  of  The  operations  of  the  Patent-Office  demonstrate  the 

correction  by  mere  administration.  actixity  of  the  mventive  genius  of  theoountipr.    For 

It  is  not  for  the  **  common  benefit  of  the  United  the  year  ended  June  80,  1885,  the  applicabona  for 

States"  that  a  larve  area  of  the  public  lands  should  patents,  including  reissues,  and  for  the  registration  of 

be  acquired,  directly  or  through  nraud,  in  the  hands  trade-marks  and  labels,  numbered  86,688.    Burinc 

of  a  single  individual.    The  natioD*s  strength  is  in  the  same  period  there  were  22,928  patenta  granted 


of  all  her  people.    Hence,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  were  $1,074,974.86,  and  the  totS  expenditures,  not 

plan  adopted   in  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  including  contingent  expenses,  $984,128.11. 

should  have  in  view  the  original  policy,  which  en-  There  were  9,788  applications  for  patenta  pending 

oonnged  many  purohasen  of  these  lands  for  homea  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1884,  and  6,7(»6  on  the  aame 
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dttto  in  the  yew  1885.    Tliere  has  been  oonsiderable  ship  and  wilUnff  to  trust  to  the  boonty  of  Nature  for 

improTement  made  in  the  prompt  determination  of  a  reward  of  their  labor.  But  the  magnitude  and  value 

applications  and  a  consequent  relief  to  expectant  in-  of  this  industry  is  appreciated  when  the  statement  ia. 

Tentors.  made  that  of  our  total  annual  exports  more  than  three 

A  number  of  suggesUocs  and  recommendations  are  fourths  are  the  products  of  sgnoulture,  and  of  our 

contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commiasioner  of  Pat-  total  population  nearly  one  half  are  exclusively  en- 

enta  which  are  well  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  ga£ea  in  that  occupation. 

Gongress.  The  Denartment  of  Affricnltnre  was  created  for  the 

la  the  Territory  of  Utah  the  law  of  the  United  purpose  oi  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people 

Statea  passed  for  the  i ' '  "' •^--    ^--^^^-^-^^-'-^- --r:r?_.,'^    ..  r^K^ 

been  energetically  and 

past  year,  with  measurably  _  ^  

of  convictions  have  been  secored  for  unlawAil  co-  {estibg  the  value  nnd  uaeftilness  of  new  seeds  an^ 

habitation,  and  in  some  esses  pleas  of  guil^  have  plants,  and  distributingsuoh  as  are  found  desirable 

been  entend  and  a  alight  punianment  imposed  upon  among  wioulturists.   This  and  other  powers  and 

a  promise  by  the  accused  that  they  would  not  affain  duties  with  which  this  department  is  invested  are  of 

offend  against  the  law,  nor  advise,  counsel,  aid,  or  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  wisely  exerdsed  must 

abet,  in  any  wav,  its  violation  by  otnenu  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.    The  um  of  our 

The  Utah  Commissioneis  express  the  opinion,  beneficent  Government  is  the  improvement  of  the  peo- 
based  upon  such  information  as  they  are  able  to  ob-  pie  in  every  station  and  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
tain, that  but  few  polygamous  marriages  have  taken  dition.  Surely  our  agriculturists  should  not  be  no^ 
place  in  the  Territor]r  during  the  last  year.  They  lected.  The  instrumentality  established  in  aid  of  the 
nirther  report  that  while  there  can  not  be  found  upon  farmers  of  the  land  should  not  only  be  well  equipped 
the  i^gbtration  lists  of  voters  the  name  of  a  man  act-  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  but  those  for 
nallvKuilty  of  polygamy,  and  while  none  of  that  class  whose  benefit  it  has  been  adopted  should  be  en- 
are  nolding  office,  yet  at  the  last  election  in  the  Terri-  couraged  to  avail  themselves  ftOly  of  its  advantages, 
tory  all  the  officers  elected  except  in  one  county  were  The  prohibition  of  tiie  importation  into  several 
men  who,  though  not  actually  living  in  ihe  practice  countries  of  oertiun  of  our  ammals  and  their  prod- 
of  polygamy,  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  polygamous  ucts,  based  upon  the  suspicion  that  health  is  en- 
marriages  ss  a  divine  revelation  and  a  law  unto  all  dangered  in  their  use  and  consumption,  suggests  the 
higher  and  more  biodlng  upon  the  conscience  than  importance  of  such  precautions  for  the  protection  of 
any  human  law,  local  or  national.  Thus  is  the  our  stods  of  all  kinds  agunst  disesse  as  will  disarm 
strange  spectacle jpresented  of  a  community  i)rotected  suspicion  of  danger  and  cause  the  removal  of  such  an 
by  a  repnblioan  form  of  government,  to  which  they  iiuurions  prohibition. 

owe  allegiance,  sustsining  by  their  suffiages  a  princT-  If  the  laws  now  in  operation  are  insufficient  to  ao- 

ple  and  a  belief  which  sets  at  naught  that  obhgation  oomplish  this  protection,  I  recommend  their  amend- 

of  absolute  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land  which  ment  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  I 

lies  at  the  foundation  of  republican  institutions.  commend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  sug- 

Tho  strmgih,  the  perpetuity,  and  the  destiny  of  gestions  contained  in  the  report  of  theCommissiener 

the  nation  rest  upon  our  homes,  established  by  the  of  Agriculture  calculated  to  increase  the  value  and 

law  of  God,  guarded  by  parental  care,  regulated  by  efficiency  of  this  department 

parental  authority,  and  sanctified  by  parental  love.  The  report  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission,  which 

These  are  not  the  homes  of  polygamy.  will  be  submitted,  contains  an  account  of  the  manner 

The  mothers  of  our  land,  who  rule  the  nation  as  in  which  the  civil-service  law  hss  been  executed  dur- 

they  mold  the  characters  and  guide  the  actions  of  ing  the  last  year,  and  much,  valuable  inlbnnation  on 

their  sons,  live  according  to  God's  holv  ordinances,  this  important  subject. 

and  each,  secure  and  happy  in  the  exclusive  love  or  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  sentiment 

the  fiither  of  her  children,  sheds  the  warm  light  of  more  genersl  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  our  ooun- 

tnie  womanhood,  unperverted  and  unjMlluted,  upon  try  than  a  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 

all  within  her  pure  and  wholesome  fiunily  circle.  eiple  upon  which  the  law  enforcing  civil-service  re- 

These  are  not  the  cheerless,  crushed,  and  unwoman-  form  is  oased.    In  its  present  condition  tiie  law  regu- 

ly  mothers  of  polygamy.  lates  only  a  part  of  tlM  subordinate  public  positions 

The  fathers  of  our  families  are  the  best  oitiaens  of  throughout  toe  country.    It  appUee  the  test  of  fitness 

the  republic.    Wife  and  children  are  the  souroes  of  to  applicants  for  these  plaoes  oy  means  of  a  competi- 

patriotism,  and  coigugal  and  parental  affection  beget  tive  examination,  and  gives  laiige  discretion  to  the 

devotion  to  the  counti^.    The  man  who,  nndefiled  commissioners  as  to  the  character  of  the  examination 

with  plural  marriage,  is  surrounded  in  his  single  and  many  other  matten  connected  with  its  execution. 

home  with  his  wife  and  children,  has  a  stake  in  Uie  Thus  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  com- 

oonntry  which  inspires  him  with  respect  for  its  laws  mission  have  much  to  do  with  tiie  practical  useful- 

and  courage  for  its  defense.  ness  of  the  statute  and  with  the  results  of  its  appli- 

Thesearenotthefhthersofpolyframousfsmilies.  cation. 

There  la  no  feature  of  this  prsotice,  or  the  svstem  The  people  may  well  trust  the  commission  to  exe- 

which  sanctions  it,  which  is  not  opposed  to  ali  that  cute  the  law  with  perfect  fiumeas  and  with  as  little 

ia  cf  value  in  our  institutions.  irritation  as  is  possible.    But  of  course  no  relaxation 

There  should  be  no  relaxation  in  the  firm  but  just  of  the  principle  which  underlies  it  and  no  weakening 

execution  of  the  law  now  in  operation,  and  I  should  of  the  safeguards  which  surround  it  can  be  expecte£ 

be  glad  to  approve  such  fkirther  discreet  le^griBlation  as  Experience  in  its  administration  will  probably  sug- 

will  rid  the  country  of  this  blot  upon  its  &ir  fame.  gest  amendment  of  the  methods  of  its  execution,  but 

Since  the  people  uphol4ing  polygamy  in  our  Ter-  I  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  never  again  be  re- 

ritoriea  are  re-enforced  by  immigration  from  other  mitted  to  the  system  which  distributes  public  posi- 

lantb,  I  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  to  prevent  tions  purely  as  rewards  for  partisan  service.    Doubts 

the  importation  of  Mormons  into  the  countiy.  may  well  oe  entertained  whether  our  Government 

The  agricultural  interest  of  the  countiy  demands  could  survive  the  stratn  of  a  continuance  of  this  sys- 
jnst  recognition  snd  liberal  encouragement.  It  sua-  tem,  which  upon  every  change  of  adminiAtration  m- 
tains  with  certainty  and  unfidUng strength  our  nation's  spires  an  immense  army  of  claimants  for  office  to  lay 
prosperity  by  the  products  of  its  steady  toil,  and  bears  nege  to  the  patronage  of  Government,  engrossing  the 
tie  full  snare  of  the  burden  of  taxation  without  com-  time  of  public  officers  with  their  importunities,  spread- 
plaint.  Our  a^culturists  have  but  slight  personal  ing  abroad  the  contitfion  of  their  disappointment,  and 
representation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  are  filnng  the  air  with  the  tumult  of  their  discontent. 
generally  content  with  the  humbler  duties  or  dtizen-  The  allurements  of  an  immense  number  of  offices 

TOi*.  zzn.— 16    A 
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and  plaoes,  exhibited  to  tbe  TOten  of  the  lead,  end  has  ariflen  from  the  oooditioii  of  the  law  leUtiiiff  to 
the  promise  of  their  bestowal  in  leoo^ition  of  parti-  railroad  facilities  in  the  cit^  of  Wasbinf^iton,  which 
•an  activity,  debauch  the  auflVaffe  and  rob  pontical  has  involved  the  commisnonert  of  the  District  in 
action  of  its  thoughtful  and  deliberative  character,  much  annoyance  and  trouble.  I  hope  this  difficultj 
The  evil  would  increase  with  the  multiplication  of  will  be  prom|>tl^  settled  by  appropriate  leigislatioii. 
offices  consequent  upon  our  extension,  ana  the  mania  The  conmiissionen  represent  that  enough  of  the 
for  office-holding,  growing  (torn  its  indulgence,  would  revenues  of  the  District  are  now  on  deposit  in  tbe 
pervade  our  popul&on  so  generally  that  patriotic  pur-  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  repay  the  sum  ad- 
pose,  the  support  of  prindple,  the  desire  for  the  pub-  vanoed  Dy  the  Government  for  sewer  imnrovements 
tic  good,  ana  solicitude  for  the  nation's  wellkre,  would  under  the  act  of  June  80, 1884.  They  dei^ire  now  an 
ho  nearly  banished  from  the  activity  of  our  party  con-  advance  of  the  share  which  ultimately  should  be  borne 
tests,  and  cauae  them  to  degenerate  into  ignoble,  self-  by  the  Di»trict  of  the  cost  of  extensive  improvements 
ish,  and  disgraceful  struggles  for  the  possession  of  to  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  total  expense  of  these 
office  and  puolic  place.  contemplated  improvements  is  eatimatea  at  $1 ,000,000, 

Civil-service  reform  enforced  by  law  came  none  too  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  smn 

soon  to  check  the  progress  of  demoralisation.  oould  be  saved  if  they  had  all  the  monev  in  hand,  so 

One  of  its  effects,  not  enough  regarded,  is  the  tne~  that  contracts  for  tbe  whole  work  ooula  be  made  at 

dom  it  brings  to  the  poUticsl  action  of  those  conserva-  the  same  time.    They  express  confidence  that  if  the 

tive  and  soMr  men  who,  in  fear  of  the  concision  and  advance  asked  for  should  be  made,  the  Qovemment 

risk  attending  an  arbitrary  and  sudden  ohanffe  in  all  would  be  reimbursed  the  same  within  a  resaonable 

tlie  public  offices  with  a  change  of  par^  rule,  cast  time.    I  have  no  doubt  that  these  improvements  oould 

their  ballots  against  such  a  chance.  be  made  much  cheaper  if  undertaxen  together  and 

Parties  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  will  long  continue  prosecuted  according  to  a  general  plan, 

to  exist ;  nor  can  it  be  now  denied  that  there  are  leriti-  The  license  law  now  in  force  within  the  District  is 

mate  advantages,  not  disconnected  with  offlce-holcung,  deficient  and  uncertain  in  some  of  its  provisions,  and 

which  follow  psjty  supremacy.    While  partisanship  ought  to  be  amended.   The  commi*«ionera  urge,  with 

continues  bitter  and  pronounced,  and  supplies  so  mucn  ffood  reason,  the  necessity  of  providing  a  building  for 

of  tfiotive  to  sentiment  and  action,  it  is  not  fair  to  hold  the  use  of  the  District  government  whidi  shall  better 

public  officials  in  chaige  of  important  trusts  respon-  securo  the  safety  and  preservation  of  its  valuable  books 

sible  for  the  best  Vesims  in  the  performance  of  tlieir  and  records. 

duties,  and  yet  insist  that  they  shall  rely,  in  confiden-  The  present  condition  of  the  law  relating  to  the  suo- 

tial  and  important  places,  upon  the  work  of  those  not  cession  to  the  Presidencv  in  the  event  of  the  death, 

only  opposed  to  them  in  political  affiliation,  but  so  disability.or  removal  of  both  the  President  and  Vice- 

stcepea  in  partisan  prejuoice  and  rancor  uat  they  President  is  such  as  to  reouire  immediate  amendment 

have  no  loyaltv  to  their  cbiefii  and  no  desire  for  their  This  subject  has  repeatedly  been  considered  by  Con- 

succeft^.    Civil-service  reform  does  not  exact  this,  nor  gress,  but  no  result  has  been  reached.    The  recent 

does  it  reouire  that  those  in  subordinate  poeitionsi  who  lamentable  death  of  the  Vice-President,  snd  vacan- 

&il  in  yielding  their  best  service,  or  who  are  inoom-  oies  at  the  same  time  in  all  other  offices  the  incum- 

petAnt,  should  be  retuned  simply  because  they  are  in  bents  of  which  mi^ht  immediatelv  exercise  the  func- 

place.    The  whining  of  a  derx  dischai^ged  for  indo-  tions  of  the  Presidential  office,  have  caused  public 


under  the  sanction  of  civil-service  reform,  represents  thoughtful  attention  of  Congress  tlie  needs,  the  wel- 

an  idea  no  less  absurd  than  the  clamor  or  the  appli-  fare,  and  the  aspirations  of  an  intelligent  and  gener- 

cant  who  claims  the  vacant  position  as  his  oompensa-  ous  nation.    To  subordinate  these  to  the  narrow  ad- 

tion  for  the  most  questionable  party  work.  vantages  of  partisanship,  or  the  accomplishment  of 

The  civil-service  law  does  not  prevent  the  discharge  selfish  aims,  is  to  violate  the  people's  trust  and  be- 

of  the  indolent  or  incompetent  clerk,  but  it  does  pre-  tray  the  people's  interests.     But  an  individual  sense 

vent  supplying  his  place  with  the  unfit  party  worker,  of  responsibility  on  tiie  part  of  each  of  us,  and  a  stem 

Thus,  in  Doth  these  phases,  is  seen  benefit  to  the  pub*  determination  to  perform  our  dutv  well,  must  give  ua 

lie  8er\'ioe.    And  the  people  who  desiro  good  govern-  place  among  those  who  have  added  in  their  &v  and 

roont  having  secured  this  statute  will  not  reUnquish  generation  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  our  beiOTed 

its  benefits  without  protest.    Nor  aro  they  unmindfbl  land.                                        Grovbb  Clbvblahd. 

of  the  fact  that  its  fall  advanta^  can  only  be  muned  WAsnororoir,  December  8, 1886. 
through  the  complete  good  taith  of  tiiose  having  its 

execution  in  charge.    And  this  they  will  insist  upon.  The  Kilcfl. — In  the  House  of  Representatires, 

I  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  Civil-Service  Mr.  Morrison,  of  niinois,  from  the  conimittee 

SZ^p^lfi^rf^w'JT,^^^^               """'^  ""^^^  <>°  "^les,  reported  in  favor  of  adopting  themles 

commensurate  to  tneir  important  duties.  ^*    ^j -^^1^^  ^:-.u*u    n 'It         ^^  • 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  and  not  unnatural  dis-  ®^    *°®  Forty-eighth   Congress    with    oertoin 

content  that  no  adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made  amendments,  some  of  which  were  so  impor- 

for  accommodating  the  principal  libraiy  of  the  Gov-  tant  in  their  scope  as  to  oanse  warm  discna- 

ernment.    Of  the  vast  collection  of  books  and  pam-  gion.     One  of  them  was  designed  to  deprive 

SSr^5ei^?tf'*al'u2S?^C;Ird"'thrM.-  ^l-  ^-fr*^  **"  Appropriation,  of  .  ^ 

Of  tiie  graphic  arts,  also  of  great  volume  and  value,  *°»**«  ^f  its  powers,  by  referring  the  appropn- 

only  about  800,000  volumes,  or  less  than  half  the  col-  ationn  for  carrying  on  certain  departments  to 

lection,  are  provided  with  shelf-room.    The  others,  the  committees  appointed  to  deal  with  those 

wWch  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  25,000  to  80,-  departments.    The  report  of  the  majority  of 

000  volumes  a  year,  are  not  only  inaccessible  to  the  ♦^r^^^^Ui.^^  ^«  «„i«i  „«:^  ^«  ♦!.:-  -Ju-^  / 

public,  but  are  subject  to  serious'damage  and  deterio-  ^^^  committee  on  rules  said  on  this  subject : 

ration  from  other  cau»cs  in  their  present  situation.  Bule  XI  Is  proposed  to  be  amended  by  transfer- 

A  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  Library  of  the  *  ring  certain  or  the  general  appropriation  bills  fix>m 

Capitol  has  twice  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  the  custodv  and  control  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 

its  daily  increasing  value,  and  its  importance  as  a  place  ations  to  the  following  named  committees,  via.:  The 

of  deposit  of  books  under  the  law  relating  to  copy-  consular  and  diplomatic  bill  to  the  Committee  on  For- 

right,  make  manifest  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  eign  Affaire ;  tne  army  and  Military  Academy  billa 

to  insure  its  proper  accommodation  ana  protection.  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affain ;  the  naval  bill 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  controversy  which  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  AfEurs ;  the  poet-offioe 
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Un  to  th«  Committed  on  th«  Post-Offlce  and  Poit-  oonsidente  and  eoonomio  Iflgialition,  and  will  obTiate 

Roads :  and  the  Indian  bill  to  the  Comodttee  on  In-  the  neceaeity  for  the  j>afl8age  of  an^  of  these  bills 

dian  AfTain.     This  leaves  with  the  Committee  on  under  a  suspension  of  the  roles,  wmch  haa  been  so 

Api>Topriations  the  followincr-named  bills,  namely :  fkoquently  done  in  late  years.*' 

Leffi8lKive,ezeeutiye,  and  judicial,  sundry  dvil,  dell-  ^    ^v      xl      i.     ji  tr    n     ^  n     «  t>          i 

oieScy,  fortification,  pension,  and  lUriot  of  Colombia  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Randall,  of  Penn«yl- 

bills,  which  induds  mors  than  half  the  annual  appro-  raoia,  in  the  minority  report,  aaid : 

priations  for  carrying  on  the  Qovemment.    The  total  «»  «      .1.           av    n        '^      #  ur         .  j  w^ 

ippropriations  for  rffe  flaoai  year  1886-'86  are  $216,-  B«<^  the  war.  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Mean* 

611,6/6.24,  of  which  sum  $114,824,466.46  was  appri-  P^P^  and  reported  the  necessary  appropnafaon 

priiited  in  the  bUhi  last  name<L    The  remaining  ex-  ^»"»  ^  execute  the  1*wb  ajid  cany  on  &e  Oovem- 

peoditum  of  the  Government  aie  provided  for  by  "J^nt.  and  it  also  arranged  the  taxes  requisite  to  pro- 

permanent  appropriations.    The  Committee  on  Ap-  T»<*«  ™<»™«  sufficient  to  meet  the  nropoeed  expendi- 

propriations  was  created  on  the  2d  of  Maroh,  IsK  ^^    Those  who  wero  tor  lessening  taxes  w«ro  of 

fseoond  session  Thirty-eighth  Congress),  but  was  not  «>««»  ^  ^^^J^of  ««>5T'?*  e]y nditures,  and  those 

ippointed  until  the  foUo^g  Conmss     Prior  to  ito  ^^^VT  "?''  f^'^'ond}^^  lan^ert  appropnationa.  In- 

dSation,  the  general  appropriatlonbUla  were  reported  ■J^f^  of  returning  to  the  old^  system,  it  ^proposed 

by  the  cfommTttee  on  *Ways  and  Means,  which  com-  ^  ^^^  ^  "tP"?*«  ^  T"^y  ^^.  "^t"?" 

i^ttee  waa  further  divided  by  the  transVer  of  its  ju-  **'^?P?!^l'?J,'^^f^%.  ^f^  /^^Z^H^^^J^ 

risdiodon  on  the  subjects  of  bulking  and  b«ik  <ii-  are  to  be  stdlftirthcr  divided  and  |^        and  the 

iwicY,  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  stsnding  committees  1^^^^  inevitably  wiU  be  that  it  will  be  mipo«sible  to 

on  thise  aubjeeta.    On  the  14th  of  SeSember.  1887  keep  up  any  juat  relations  between  receipts  and  ex- 

(first  session   Twenty-fifth   Congress),    the   House  pencuturas. 


01  ix>ngreB8,  commencing  on  we  nrm  Monosy  oi  i/e-  "r:^  ..— ^  ^^  . — -,  .,. . — ^-r—-    —  —  ---,w— ,^ 

oember,  to  report  the^nend  appropriation  bills.»»  where  appropriation  bills  have  ^n  taken  from  the 

lowing  amendment 
in  fidmro  thereof, 

bills  were  reported  within  the  time  preecnbed,  or  the  ^  ■^^'^  •  Tff^5^*'  n  *u     *u  •  *•        *u 

fiOlure  therefor  explwned,  with  but  few  exceptions,  ^•w  *<>  be  followed  in  all  the  other  aporopnations,  the 

until  the  revision  oY  the  nlles  in  the  second  ses^n  o^  re«alt  would  be  not  only  to  exhaust  the  surplus  reve- 

the  Forty-sixth  Conirress.  ^^\  ^«J  compel  the  le  vyuuf  of  increased  taxation. 

In  thit  revisionrthe  requirement  as  to  reporting        Jhe  best  mtorwito  o?  the  neople  require  that  the 

these  bUls  was  omitted,  and  from  that  time  thV  gen?  "^  ©t  appropriations  should  TOAinlfbe  committed 

eral  appropriation  bills  have'been  reported  aa  the  com-  ^  ™  ^hjW  of  one  oommitteo-not  that  one  set  of 

mittee  saw  fit.  ^^'^  ^  abler  or  more  honest  than  another  set,  but 

For  nearly  forty  years  of  our  htetory  the  appro-  *>«»u8e  experience  has  shown  it  is  the  safest  course  to 

priations  were  mide  in  one  act,  entitled,  •*An  act  P««««-  Such  body  of  men  can  make  oareflU  scrutiny 

making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Govern-  ^{o  e^e^y,  ^^  ^7  ^^"y  ■?^t'^  ?*?^i?°  7"'* 

ment'^   ¥he  Irst  separate  bill  fbr^e  expenses  of  the  o^^^n.  •"<*  *^%*  ""^^f^  **^iT®  ^^"^^^  ^t^  ?^  It 

Po8t4)fllce  Department  was  passed  in  1*44.    In  1847  g^P^  »°<1  ®^P®?.  ll'^^A.'*  ,"^11^  ^  i^P^iL''  ^1^^ 

the  appropriadons  were  madeto  nine  separate  bills  H^""  ^o  see  to  it  that  flie  latter  shall  be,  "^'^^^.u**^ 

viz.,  ajmy,  civil  and  diplomatic,  defldenclai,  fortifl-  an  economical  basis,  and  kept  within  the  hmits  of  the 

cations,  Indians,  Militanr  Academy,  navy,  pensions,  pnOlic revenue.  .    *  j*i.        u 

and  poit^fflce.  '  In  1866,  the  consublr  and  diplomatic        ^  ^S'  "•^^'^J^i^^  disseminated  through  ma^ 

appropriations  were  for  the  firet  time  embodied  in  a  committees,  it  will  broome  so  loose  and  unoertam  aa  to 

separate  bill.    In  1867,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  5«  lost  altogether,  and  it  is  not  imlikely,  m  we  have 

jndidal  bill  first  appeared  i£  its  pr^nt  form.    In  ^^.*^!^  m  debate  on  this  floor  by  men  of  the  high- 

1862,  the  sundry  civflbiU  wan  established,  containing  ?*  J»H?*'''^'i  *"*  "^"^  ^P'iP^'l";  .^*  ^  tiie  proposed 

the  various  mwoellaneous  items  not  embraced  in  the  dJstnbution  of  aporopnaUon  bills  amonff  the  several 

other  biUa :  and  in  1880,^  the  agricultural  and  District  J?»n"g«».  »^*^  ^^  Pi«».  Jf  ^.^^^  ^,"*  ««     P«"?.  9^ 

of  Columbia  bills  were  estaWlshed,  the  agricultural  ^e  pubUc  intereste,  and  wUl  release  the  msn  which 

bill  being  transferred  to  the  Committee  on  A^cult-  Jje  Committee  on  Approonations  can  aToneTceep  oji 

re.    wSh  but  few  exoeptioM,  the  river  andharbor  the  purso-stnngs  of  the  Government.''    The  result. 


nre 


bUl  waa  prepared  and  reported  by  the  Committee  on  •»  ^e  have  also  been  told,  would     absolutely  break 

Commerce,  mitil  the  crSation  of  the  Committee  on  down  dl  economy  and  good  order  and  good  manage- 

Rivere  and  Harbors  hi  1888,  when  it  was  assigned  to  ^^^^  of  the  finances." 

that  committee.    As  showing  the  great  increase  of         *      *.!.        *  *v    •       ^-*     x    ^^^j»^ ^*-  -^^ 

appropriationa  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  it  Another  of  the  important  amendments  rec- 
may  ho  steted  that  each  one  of  our  principal  general  ommended  id  the  maionty  report  was  the 
appropriation  bills  embraces  as  muon  money  as  the  striking  oat  from  the  third  claase  of  Rale  XXI 
whole  amount  of  the  net  orduiary  expenditures  of  the  ^jj^  foUo  wimr  prohibition  as  to  new  legislation : 
Government  dunns  the  first  ten  years  ot  its  existence,  '^  ^ 
and  the  speoiflo  ooiects  to  be  investiffated  and  pro-  Nor  shall  anv  provision  in  any  such  bill  or  amend- 
Tided  for  in  these  Bills  tiave  so  greatly  increaseu  in  ment  thereto  onangintir  existing  law  be  in  order,  ex- 
number  tliat  it  haa  become  a  very  considerable  task  cept  such  as.  being  germane  to  the  subject-matter  of 
even  to  enumerate  them.  For  several  yean  past,  the  the  bill,  shall  retrench  expenditures  by  the  reduction 
Tarious  ffeneral  appropriation  bills  have  been  reported  of  the  number  and  salary  of  the  ofllcers  of  the  United 
at  such  late  periods  in  the  session  as  to  preclude  their  Btetes,  by  the  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  any 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  bymembers  not  on  person  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stetes, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  committee  is  or  by  tne  reduction  of  amounts  of  money  covered  by 
of  opinion  that  the  distribution  proposed  will  enable  the  bill :  Provided.  That  it  shall  be  in  order  ftirther 
all  tneae  bills  to  be  reported  at  earlier  periods  in  the  to  amend  such  bill  upon  the  repKnrt  of  the  committee 
aession,  will  permit  a  more  careful  and  thorough  oon-  having  jurisdiction  of  the  sulnect-matter  of  such 
^deration  of  each  bill  by  the  committee  having  juris-  amendment,  which  amendment,  being  ser mane  to  the 
diction  of  it,  and  also  by  the  House,  resulting  m  more  subject-  matter  of  the  bill,  shall  retrench  expenditures. 
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The  advocates  of  this  amendment  contended  hand,  ar^ed :   '*  While  I  do  not  mTself  in- 

that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  legislation  in  dnlge  in  intoxicating  liquors,  I  have  no  objeo- 

appropriation  bills,  while  its  opponents  argued  tion  to  gentlemen,  who  see  proper,  doing  so, 

that  it  would  result  in  the  old  practice  of  at-  nor  would  I  legislate  to  stop  them  from  ezer- 

taching  all  sorts  of  riders  to  such  measures.  oisincr  the  freest  liberty ;   but,  as  a  Senator 

The  third  important  amendment  recommend-  called  upon  to  sa;  whether  liquor  shall  be  sold 

ed  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or  exhibited  around  the  Senate-chamber,  I  be- 

was  to  change  Rule  XXIY  so  as  *Uo  establish  a  lieve  that  the  judgment  of  the  country  is  that 

morning  hour  for  the  consideration  of  business  it  ought  to  be  stopped,  and  hence  I  voted  for 

reported  from  the  committees  of  the  House.^  the  proposed  joint  rule.    I  think  it  ia  a  dia- 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  grace  to  the  American  people  that  the  Oapitol 

old  rules  was  overwhelming,  and  the  proposed  of  the  country,  erected  for  the  enactment  of 

amendments  were  adopted.    The  principal  feel-  laws  for  the  government  of  the  peonle,  should 

Ing  shown  in  the  debate  on  the  subject  was  be  converted  into  a  grog-shop,  or  a  place  where 

one  of  jealousy  as  to  the  power  formerly  held  liquor  can  be  exhibited  and  sold,  and  where 

by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  the  youth  of  the  land  who  come  here,  and 

In  discussing  the  joint  rules  of  the  two  who  see  proper  to  go  to  the  restaurant,  may 

Houses  of  Congress,  the  Senate  fell  into  a  purchase  liquor.    I  think  that  we  ahould  not 

curious  wrangle  about  Rule  XIII,  which  is  as  suffer  this  Capitol  to  become  a  groff-shop  for 

follows:  the  dissemination  of  intemperance  uroughout 

No  intoxioatiiig  liquore  shaU  bo  offered  for  sale,  ex-  the  land.    I  Stand  upon  the  resolution,  firmly 

hibited,  or  kept  witiim  the  Capitol,  or  in  an^  room  or  fixed  in  my  own  mmd  that  such  a  j^ou^t^  nil^ 

Bhall 
of  th 

of[7«Bpectiv35^  to  strictljT^       the  fopefloing^pro-  pose  that  the  same  penalties  shall  be  visited 

viaionSf  and  any  officer  or  employ^  of  eitherHouse  upon  Senators  that  we  propose  to  visit  upon 

who  Bhall  in  any  manner  violate  or  connive  at  the  our  subordinate  officers  for  a  violation  of  this 

violation  ofthis  rule  shaU  be  dismiseed  from  office.  ^^     It  is  right,  it  is  just.    I  have  known  ap- 

Mr.  Vest,   of  Missouri,  said :   ^^  I  have  no  propriation  committees  a  few  times  delayed  by 

committee-room,  and  have  no  personal   in-  reason  of  intoxication  among  the  subordinates, 

terest  in  this  matter ;  but  there  is  one  thing  in  I  have  seen  the  Senate  adjourn  largely  because 

this  rule  which  I  have  always  opposed,  and  of  the  excitement  of  some  of  its  members  and 

that  is  ^e  system  of  espionage,  of  informers,  of  the  plain  indications  that  unnecessary  dis- 

whioh  seems  to  be  embraced  within  the  pro-  cussions  were  about  to  grow  up.    I  do  not  say 

visions  of  this  thirteenth  rule.    Every  Senator  that  the  Senate  had  to  adjourn  in  consequence 

here  knows  very  well  that  his  clerk  or  his  of  this  fact,  but  certain  Senators  were  so  dis- 

doorkeeper  who  sees  him — assuming  the  case  posed  to  discussion  that  the  public  business 

to  exist — with  a  jug,  or  a  bottie,  or  a  flask  in  would  not  have  been  carried  on,  discussion 

his  committee-room,  under  the  provisions  of  would  have  been  prolonged  indefinitely,  and 

tills  rule  must  inform  upon  him,  or  he  will  be  other  Senators  here  know  that  that  point  is 

Sut  out  of  office.    We  know  that  will  not  be  well  taken." 

one ;  and  we  know  no  Senator  would  tolerate  Mr.  Frye,  of  Maine,  in  vindication  of  the 

it.    If  this  rule  is  enacted  there  ought  to  be  Senate  against  this  imputation,  said :  ^*  I  am, 

an  amendment  to  it  that  any  member  of  either  on  the  whole,  rather  sorry  that  this  discussion 

House  or  any  employ^  who  connived  at  keep-  has  arisen  on  this  clause,  because  some  things 

ing  liquor  in  the  Capitol  should  be  expelled,  have  been  said  here  that  Senators  will  regret 

Let  us  apply  it  to  Senators  and  Representa-  to  have  said.    I  remember  breakfasting  with 

tives,  and  do  not  let  us,  if  we  propose  to  go  some  distinguished  Senators,  five  or  six  years 

into  wholesale  prohibition,  put  it  on  the  hum-  ago,  who  were  members  of  the  United  States 

ble  empl^^s  of  the  Senate  and  escape  our-  Senate  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  back.    The 

selves.    We  know  very  well  that  any  Senator  father  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 

who  wants  alcoholic  stimulants  in  his  commit-  sylvania  at  my  right  (Mr.  Cameron)  was  one 

tee-room  will  have  them,  and  we  know  that  of  them ;  Senator  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was  an- 

he  would  inflict  the  severest  punishment  with-  other.    They  began  to  relate  reminiscences  of 

in  his  power  on  any  appointee  of  his  who  the  United  States  Senate,  and  they  said  that 

would  inform  on  him.    All  I  ask  is  that  equal  they  had  seen  the  Senate  again  and  again  with- 

justice  shall  be  meted  out  to  all.    I  am  op-  out  a  quorum  because  more  than  a  quorum  was 

fosed  myself  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing,  drunk.    They  had  seen  distinguished  Senator 

believe  that  it  will  do  no  good ;  that  it  en-  after  Senator  undertake  to  rise  in  his  seat  to 

courages  hypocrisy,  and  that  it  is  simply  an  make  a  speech,  and  he  could  not  rise  because 

attempt  of  which  no  Senator  would  be  guilty,  he  was  drunk.    I  have  been  in  Congress  some 

It  is  tampering  to  a  fanatical  spirit  in  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.    When  I  first  came 

country  on  this  question,  to  which  I,  for  one,  into  the  national  House  of  Representatives, 

will  never  give  my  counsel."  take  a  night  session,  there  would  be  a  dozen 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  on  the  other  members  of  the  other  House  breaking  up  the 
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prooeedings  of  the  bodj,  and  making  it  a  dis-  sapport  of  the  measare,  among  other  thtngBi 

srace.    That  thing  doee  not  eziat  to-day ;  and  the  Senator  from  Massachnsetts  said:  "As  it 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missoari  that  he  is  has  been  said,  the    immediate   occasion  for 

d<Hng  grave  injastioe  to  Senators  on  this  floor,  this  bill,  wliich  has  given  it  its  prominence 

associated  with  him,  by  the  remarks  which  he  in  public  estimation,  although  it  has  passed 

baa  made,  sending  oat  the  impression  to  the  the  Senate  once  or  twice  when  there  was  no 

ooontry  that  so  many  Senators  of  the  United  such  contingency — the  immediate  occasion  of 

States  Senate  were  drank  in  the  ordinary  this  bill  is  the  impression  upon  Uie  pnblio 

bosiness  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  was  mind  of  the  graye  and  serloos  necessity  for 

obliged  to  suspend  its  business."  casting  new  safeguards  about  the  life  of  the 

The  Senate  adopted  the  rule,  after  striking  President  of  the  United  States;  it  is  clear,  as 

out  the  clause  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  I  said  just  now  in  another  connection,  that  the 

offendera  against  its  proyisions.  security  against  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  the 

He  PrwMsatlil  9uultmlim» — In  the 'first  session  President  by  any  political  criminal  in  a  time 

of  the  Forty-seyenth  Oongress  a  bill  regulating  of  great  public  excitement,  when  persons  are 

the  presidential  succession  was  brought  for-  maddened  and  crazed  as  the  feeble  mind  of 

wara  by  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  Guiteau  was  by  a  political  quarrel,  or  a  person 

not  acted  upon ;  in  the  first  session  of  the  For-  who  persuades  himself  that  he  is  performing 

ty-eighth  Congress  the  same  bill  substantially  the  part  of  a  Brutus,  by  ridding  the  country  of 

was  brought  forward  again  and  passed  by  the  a  tyrant,  who  is  sane — will  be  much  greater 

Senate,  but  it  was  not  t^en  up  by  the  House  of  under  this  bill  than  under,  existing  law.    The 

RepresentatiyeSb    On  Dec.  Iff,  1885,  the  same  motiye  which  affects  their  minds,  and  which 

measare  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate,  has  afflooted  at  least  two  such  minds  in  our 

It  is  follows :  country,  will  continue  to  affect  them  if  a  new 

A  U  enaeUd,  de,.  That  in  case  of  remoyd,  death,  election  of  President  is  to  be  the  result  of  the 

reaignatioD.  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  remoyal  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

Vioe-Preaident  of  the  United  8tatea,  the  Secretary  of  But  if  the  principal  adviser,  the  principal  leader 

State,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  lemoval,  ^nrl  PTnnnAnl:  nf  thA  TmliMAA  ^nil  nrinninlAA  nf 

death;  resignaaon.  or  inability,  then  the  Secmtaiy  oJ  "?«  ^^t^l^lv^tJ^^^^^^ 

the  Treaauiy,  or  if  there  be  nbne,  or  in  case  of  hia  re-  J"«  P^'^J  ^^  elected  the  exwtmg  President, 

moyal,  deatn,  resignation,  or  inabili^.  then  the  Score-  i*  to  succeed  to  the  ofllce,  and  so  m  turn  his 

tary  of  War,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  hia  re-  other  Cabinet  adyisers,  that  motiye  is  entirely 

moval,  death,  roaimation,  or  InabiUty,, then  the  At-  gone.    And  it  is  not  a  man,  it  is  under  the 

ir^t^^h;  ''l^^.^^'^^X^T^^  Si:  thjK>ry  of  our  Oonstitutiou  a  principle  of  poUti. 

Foetmaater-GeneiBl,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  hi  caae  of  ^  conduct  for  which  the  people  of  the  United 

his  remoyaL  death,  reaignation,  or  inabuity,  then  the  States  declare  when  they  elect  a  President  and 

Sewetary  of  the  Navy,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  caae  Vice-President ;  and  that  is  continued  by  the 

of  hia  removal,  death,  reeignation,  or  inability,  then  nroviaiona  of  this  bill  " 

the  Secretary  of  the  "rntorTor,  shall  act  aa  pA4idont  ^^^,?^    Iff  tIV-.    ?«  .^^^^.n^  ^9  kVi. 

ontU  the  dieabUityo*  the  President  or  Vlce-Preeident  *"^-  *^«ey»  />f  |««^  ^\  adyocacy  of  the 

IB  removed  or  a  President  ahall  be  elected:  Pfwid^  measure,  argued :  ''It  has  been  said  that  the 

That  whenever  the  powen  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 

IVeudent  of  the  Umted  States  ahaU  devolve  upon  an^  House  should  be  selected  because  they  come 

of  the  penona  named  herein,  ifCongresa  be  not  then  f         ^j^           |      ^y,  ^  ^^  Secretary  of  SUte 

in  aesnon,  or  if  it  would  not  meet  in  accordance  with  """*•«'' P'^F'^  i  "J  ^  *w  wv^*i  ww  j  «■  umhv? 

law  withm  twenty  daya  thereafter,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  "*^  *»«  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  so  on, 

of  the  person  upon  whom  said  powera  and  datiea  ehafl  should  not  be  because  they  do  not.    The  Presi- 

devolve  to  iaaue  a  proclamation  convening  Conjiresa  dent  of  the  Senate  does  not  come  by  election 

Se'Sl?5*SI!?ti^'''^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'  """^  ^^  ^®"*  ^^  P®^P^^  ^'  ^^  ^'*'*®^  ^^^^•-    ^  ^•^^ 

Sao.  «.  That  thf  "preceding  section  shaU  only  be  ^^'^^  ^^  ^«  »  °^^  *»  ?®«|'  <?^  the  United 

held  to  deacnbe  and  apply  to  such  offlcen  aa  ahall  States.    He  comes  from  his  State  and  holds 

have  been  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  his  commission  from  his  State,  and  the  influ- 

^5vf  *?  ^  ®^  therein  named,  and  such  aa  are  ences,  whateyer  they  may  be,  brought  to  bear 

Bepmentatlvea  of  the  United  Statea  at  the  time  the  brought    by  the  people  of  his  State.     The 

powers  and  duties  of  the  office  ahall  devolve  upon  Speaker  of  the  House  is  not  an  officer  of  the 

thMn  raspeottvely.  United  States,  does  not  come  from  the  United 

tiiX J-lJS!!*!!!^"''"  i**»  K*^'  ^^'^^}'  ^^  ^^  *"'  States  by  election  of  the  people  of  the  United 

the  Revved  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed.  g^^  {^^  ^^^  ^^  election  of  one  of  the  dis- 

The  proyisions  of  the  Reyised  Statutes  to  tricts  in  his  State.    The  Secretary  of  State  is 

be  repeided  under  the  last  section  are  those  an  officer  of  the  United  States  beyond  all  pos- 

settling  the  order  of  succession  upon  the  Presi-  sible  question.    He  is  appointed  by  authority 

dent  pro  tempwrt  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  he 

of  the  House  of  Representatiyes  in  case  of  the  holds  his  commission  by  and  with  the  adrice 

remoyal,  death,  redgnation,  or  inability  of  the  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

President  and  Vice-President,  and  providing  and  he  is  selected  by  the  President,  whatever 

for  a  new  election.    The  idea  of  the  bill,  Mr.  may  be  the  policy  of  the  President,  because  he 

Hoar  said,  was   taken  from  his  brother,  for-  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  which  the  Presi- 

merly  Attomey-Qeneral  in  Grant^s  Cabmet  In  dent  proposes  to  pursue  in  his  Adodnistration. 
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So  that,  whether  the  President  be  a  Kepnblican  a  term  of  four  years,  without  any  power  in  the 
or  a  Demoerat,  whatever  he  may  be,  it  is  car-  States  or  the  people  to  change  it  or  to  have  a 
rying  ont  the  will  of  the  people  as  neariy  as  it  new  election,  is,  with  great  respect  to  this  corn- 
is  possible  for  ns  to  do  shonla  the  unfortunate  mittee,  contrary  to  my  ideas  of  good  and  safe 
occnrrenoe  come  about  that  we  have  no  Presi-  republican  government" 
dent  or  Vice-President  when  we  place  in  his  Mr.  Edmunds  moved  to  amend  the  bOl  by 
stead  a  man  whose  politics  are  in  accord  with  striking  out  so  much  of  the  third  section  as 
those  of  the  people  as  indicated  by  their  elec-  provided  for  the  repeal  of  sections  147,  148, 
tion  of  President  and  Vice-President.  There-  149,  and  150  of  the  Revised  Statutes ;  so  that 
fore,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  because  these  only  section  146,  which  vested  the  succession 
are  officers  of  the  United  States  but  because  in  the  President />r0  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
they  are  the  proper  officers,  I  believe  the  pro-  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
visional  saccessor  should  come  from  that  line."  should  be  repealed.  This  amendinent  was  de- 
Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said,  in  criticism  feated  by  the  following  vote : 
of  the  measure :  "  If  I  were  to  regnlate  rtiis  YBAs-Aldrich,  Blair,  Cameron,  Cockrell,  Conger, 
matter  (as  I  know  from  the  present  situation  Edmunda,  Hawley,  McMiilaii,  Mahone,  Mandereon, 
and  from  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Sen-  Mitohell  of  Pennaylvania,  Morrill,  Palmer,  PImnh, 
ate  I  am  not  to  do),  or  if  I  were  to  assist  in  Sewell,  Sherman,  Spooner,  Stanford,  Teller,  Vanoe, 

reguUting  it,'  I  should  leave  the  substance  of  ^^^I^Allison,  Beck,  Benr,  Blackburn,  Brown, 

the  law  to  stand  exactly  where  it  is  now,  but  Butler,  CaU,  Chace,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Cullom,  Dolph, 

I  should  add  to  it  by  providing  that  the  House  Enatia,  Evaits,  Frye,  George,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Gray, 

of  Representatives  should   meet   and    organ-  Harris,  Harrison,  Hoar,  Ininais,  Jackson,  Jones  of 

ize  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  when  its  term  -^^"gf"' ^-?E!^l  ^^^^  Mitchell  of  Ore^n,  Mor- 

begins^  so  that  the  country  would  have  four  ^Sth^-^iffif  i^^i,^^^^^^ 

lives  between  the  execution  of  its  executive  Absent— Bowen,  Camden,   Dawes,   fair,   Hale, 

office  and  chaos.    That  would  meet  everything  Hampton,  Jones  of  Florida,  Jonea  of  Nevada,  Kenna, 

except  a  contingency  that  would  not  happen  McPhe»^,Millw  of  California,  Miner  of  New  ^^^^ 

once  in  a  hundred  thousand  years  probably  P*^«,Pike,Biddlebeiger,8abm,  Sawyer,  Van  Wyck 
before  a  new  election  could  be  had.    That  is 

what  I  would  have,  and  I  would  have  it  upon  The  bill  was  then  passed,  without  a  divison, 

the  solid  principle,  which  I  believe  in,  that  it  on  December  17, 1885. 

was  the  intention  and  the  necessary  scneme  of  On  Jan.  12,  1886,  the  measure  was  reported 

a  government  of  the  people  that  when  a  va-  to  the  Bouse  from  the  select  committee  on  the 

oancy  occurred  in  the  office  of  Chief  Magis-  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and 

trate  whom  the  people  had  elected  the  repre-  Jan.  18  it  was  read ;  Jan.  14  it  was  debated ; 

sentatives  of  that  people,  through  its  States  and  Jan.  16  it  nassed  the  House.    The  discus- 

and   through  its  House  of  Representatives,  sion  in  that  boay  was  fuller  than  the  discussion 

should  be  the  guardians  of  that  high  political  in  the  Senate,  because  there  the  subject  was 

office  until  the  voice  of  the  people  could  be  tew.    The  great  point  at  issue  was  the  consti- 

taken  again  in  the  selection  of  a  Chief  Magis-  tutionality  of  a  law  under  which  an  appointive 

trate  elected  directly,  and  that  it  was  not  their  officer  might  in  certain  contingencies  become 

intention  and  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  President  for   four   years.     Mr.  Cooper,  of 

with  the  true  philosophy  of  republican  and  Ohio,  put  the  argument  as  follows:  **If  there 

democratic  government  that  the  President  of  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  provisions 

the  United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  name  of  this  bill  would  apply  as  well  to  a  President 

the  man  who  in  case  of  his  disability  shall  be  and  Vice-Prefident  elect  as  to  a  President 

President  in  his  stead,  and,  as  this  bill  has  it,  and  Vice-President  who  have  been  inaugu- 

it  may  be  for  three  years  eleven  months  and  rated,  then  I  suggest  most  serious  objections 

twenty-nine  days.  which  have  occurred  to  me.    First,  I  am  pro- 

^^  It  approaches  in  its  nature  to  the  exertion  foundly  doubtful  of  the  constitutionality  of 

of  a  royal  prerogative  of  the  king  in  his  will  a  provision  which  would  vest,  as  this  bill,  in 

or  in  some  way  naming  the  regent  who  shall  one  contingency,  would  vest,  the  presidency 

perform  the  functions  of  the  Executive  office  for  a  full  term  of  four  years  in  an  officer  ap- 

in  a  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  heir-  pointed  by  an  outgoing  Administration.    Sir,  I 

apparent.    I  do  not  believe  in  it     And  this  believe  this  to  be  in  violation,  not  only  of  the 

bin  in  this  respect  of  continuing  the  exertion  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but  of  the 

of  the  presidential  power  in  the  hands  of  the  spirit  out  of  which  the  Constitution  arose. 

Secretary  of  State,  whoever  he  maj  be^— and  The  letter  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  Presi- 

of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  persons  at  aU,  dent  shall  be  '  elected  * ;  not  that  a  man  who 

because  I  have  a  very  high  personal  regard  may  hold  office  under  the  President  shall  act 

and  respect  for  the  present  Secretary  of  State  as  President,  but  that  the  President  shall  be 

— ^but  the  continuing  in  his  hands,  or  by  an-  elected ;  and  it  goes  on  to  provide  how  he 

other  accident  in  the  hands  of  some  one  of  six  shall  be  elected. 

or  seven  men,  the  absolute  possession  of  the  '^It  was  wise  in  the  fathers  to  provide  that 

Executive  office  by  designation  of  the  Presi-  the  incumbent  of  this  high  office  for   any 

dent  and  his  selection  for  almost  the  whole  ot  length  of  time  should  ever  know  and  ever  be 
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rtminded  that  he  owed  his  position  to  the    oAoo  wen  elected  will  not  ^expire  on  the  Sd  daj  of 


.     .  „  . ^. year  next  ensuing. 

legtafation  which  tends  to  widen  the  space  be-  not  be  the  ifMce  of  two  months  between  the  date  of 

tween  the  President  and  the  people  is,  I  sub-  such  notUlcation  and  the  flret  Wednesday  In  Decern- 

miL  unwise  legUlation.    And  this  bill,  which  ^'  *^?"  °*2  S^'"*??'  ^^  ?i^  ^^^"^  'il^'Hii* 

^  .J     T^  l^^TiV.         *  ^1*      «        M  T%     •  President  and  Vioe-Preeident  last  in  office  weie  eleot- 

proTides  for  the  holding  of  the  office  of  Presi-  ed  wiU  expira  on  the  8d  day  of  March  next  ensuing, 

dent  for  a  fall  nresidential  term  by  a  man  wlio  the  notifloation  shall  not  specify  that  electon  aze  to 

had  not  beef^  elected  and  may  only  be  a  mem-  be  appointed  or  chosen. 

ber  of  an  Administration  which  may  have  been  .  Sy'-  *•  ^^«^??,'?P^*??^  or  ch««i  u^.tbe  noti- 

A^t^^^^ji    w^^^Ai^^^Ji    ^^A  A^^A  ?•  ««  ^-^wx^^^  ilcation  prescribed   oy  the  preoediog  section  shall 

defeated,  repudiated,  and  dead,  is  in  express  meet  and  give  their  vocea  upon  the  first  Wednesday 

Tiolation  of  the  Oonstitotton,  and  this  was  the  of  Decemlwr  spedHed  in  the  notiflcation. 

opinion  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Oommittee  of  Sxc.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  title,  relating  to  the 

IS56  "  quadrennial  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 

A^  ^.endment,  proposed  br  the  minoritr  S2!'i?tiTrcJT?r^*?^/lSS'?i:tSlSr.; 

of  the  select  Committee  on  an  Election  of  PresI-  ]^q\^  ^pon  a  notiflcation  given  when  both  offices  be- 

dent  and  Vice-President,  to  insert  in  the  first  come  vacant, 

section  the  danse  '*  or  whenever  the  offices  of  8ko.  6.  The  only  evidence  of  a  refhsal  to  acooot^  or 

President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  SL'-fT^^?!^^  *^"  ^£**  ''^^!!i1?«  ^''^i^l^ 

a».«^  K4^^»i^    ••^i.^f  »»    »..    1.^1^*.^  .    ««.  President,  shall  be  sn  mstnmient  in  wnting,  dechuv 

SUtes  become    vacant,      was    rejected ;    an  j^  ^  ^^^^  „„^  subscribed  by  the  penion  refusing 

amendment  SQbmitted  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Illmois,  to  accept  or  resign,  as  the  case  mav  be,  and  delivered 

to  repeal  only  sections  146  and  150  of  the  Re-  into  the  office  of  the  Secretaxy  of  State. 

Tised  StatntM  was  also  rjjected  by  a  vote  of  ^he  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment  were 

118  yeas  to  158  nays.    Mr.  Cooper,  of  Ohio,  39  follow 

moved  to  amend  by  striking  ont  all  of  section 

8  and  inserting  the  following :  ^^^T::^'  *•  ^^«°»»  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  Ander- 

^                       ^  son,  Atkinson,  Bayne,   Bennett,  Bound,  Boutellc, 

In  the  event  of  the  death  or  constitutional  inability  Brady,  T.  M.  Browne,  C.  £.  Brown,  W.  w.  Brown, 

of  the  President-elect,  or  failure  to  sssnme  his  office,  Buchanan,  Bunnell,  Burrows.  Buttcrworth,  J.  M. 

the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President  the  same  as  Campbell^  Cannon,  Caswell,  Conffer,  Cooper,  Cutch- 

if  such  death  or  inaUlity  had  occurred  after  his  in-  eon,  Davis,  Dingley,  Dorsey,  Evernart,  Farauhar, 

auguiation.  Felton,  Fleeger,  Fuller,  Funston,  Qallinger.  Oinlllan, 

_,. .              ,        ,         y,^      »         .    X  i     %r  Grosvenor,  Grout,  Quenther,  Uayden,  Haynes,  Hie- 

This  amendment  was  likewise  r^ected.    Mr.  atand,  Hepburn,  Hennan,  Hires,  Hitt,  UoUnes,  Hop- 

McKinlej,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  foUowing  snb-  kins.  Honk,  Jsckson,  F.  A.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Johnston, 

B  itute,  which  was  rejected  by  108  to  159 :  Jetoham,  U  Follette,  Lehlbaoh.  Libbey,  Liniiley, 

'  Little,  Long,  Loutitt,  Lyman,  Markham,  McComna, 

3$U£natUdb^tks8MaUandSdu9t0/Beifre9Mia'  McKenna,   McKinley,   Millard,   MUliken,   Morrill, 

ItMt  ^  a«  OniUd  Siaim  ff  America  in  C&ngrm  as-  Morrow,  Negley,  Nelson,  O'Donnell,  Charles  CKeiU, 

smiMai,  In  esse  of  removal,  death,  resLpiation,  or  in-  Osborne,  Owen,  Parker,  Perkins,  Peters,  Pettibone, 

ability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Plumb,  Price,  Banney ,  Kice,  Rockwell,  Bomcis,  Bow* 

UnitM  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  or,  if  there  ell.  By  an.  Sawyer,  Stanton,  SmaUs,  Spooner,  Steele, 

is  none,  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta-  Stephenson,   J.   W.  Stewart,   £.  F.  Stone,  Strait, 

tives.  for  the  ttme  beinir,  shall  act  ss  President  until  Swmbume,  8ynMS|E.  B.  Tavlor.  I.  H.  Taylor.  Zaeh- 

the  oisablUty  is  removed  or  a  President  elected.  And  ary  Taylor,  J.  B.  Thomas,  O.  B.  Thomas,  Thomp- 

Ibr  the  purpose  of  having  a  Spesker  of  the  House  of  son,  Van  Schaick.  Wade,  Wakefield,  A.  J.  Weaver, 

Bepresentatives  in  office  conUnuouslyi  the  Congress  Weber,  A.  C.  WhiteJ  Milo  White— 108. 


ahall  convene  at  12  o'clock  u.  on  the  4th  dajr  of  Nats— C.  M.  Anderson,  Amot,  Baker,  Bsrbour, 

March  next  succeeding  the  election  of  Bepresentatives  Barksdale,  Barnes,  Barry,  Beach,  Blanchard,  Bland, 

in  Congress ;  end  whenever  a  vacancy  exists  either  in  Bliss,  Blount,  _Boyle|_C.'  B.  Breckinridge,  W.  C.  P. 

the  office    -  •     -     •• 

or8peak< 

theHouM 

PO0O  Vl    CB^y%*w»an    wm    |^«  «M7«^A*aMfc    ^^*A*v«/a  •  X^'VYVaW*        V^VJk*        ^J  a2«a/*       X^S\fA^%\/Utt        V/ua^JVa  ^^-rsia       x/«aa«a«A« 

Ssonov  S.  whenever  tne  offices  of  President  and  Daniel,  B.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dawson.  Dibble,  Dock* 

Vice-President  both  become  vacant,  the  Secretary  of  erv,  Dougherty,  Dowdney,  Dunn,  Eden,  £ldredge. 

State  shall  foithwith  cause  a  notification  thereof  to  Eflsberry,  Ely,  Ermentrout.  Fisher,  Foran,  Ford, 

be  made  to  the  Executive  of  every  State,  and  shall  Forney,  Frederick,   Gay,    Oeddes,   0.  H.  Gibson, 

also  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  at  leai^t  one  of  Glsss.  B.  S.  Green,  W.  J.  Green,  Hahn,  Hale,  Hall, 

the  newsmwers  printed  in  each  State.  Halsell,  Hammond,  Harris,  Hatch,  Heard,  Hemphill, 

Sbo.  S.  The  notiflcstion  shall  specify  that  electors  J.  S.  Henderson,  Herbert,  Hill,  Hiscock,  Hoiman, 

of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  Howard,  Hutton,  Irion,  Jamea,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J. 

Stslas  shall  be  appointed  or  ofaosen  in  the  severs!  H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  King,  Kleiner,  Lanham,  Le 

States  as  follows :  Fevre,  Levering,  Lowry,  Manonev,  Martin.  Matson, 

FInt  If  there  shsU  be  the  space  of  two  months  yet  McAdoo,  McCreary,  McMillin,  McBao,  Merriman, 
to  enaue  between  the  date  of  such  notlflcatioh  and  the  Miller,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Moffat,  Morgan,  Morrison, 
first  Wednesday  in  December  then  next  ensuing,  such  Murphy,  Neal,  Neece,  Norwood,  Oatcs,  O'Ferrall, 
notificatloii  shall  specify  that  the  electors  shall  be  ap-  Ouawsite,  Payne,  Peel,  PeiTv,  Pidoock,  Pindar, 
pointed  or  chosen  withm  thirty-four  days  preceding  Besgan,  J.  W.  Beia,  Beene,  Bicnardson,  Biggs,  Bob- 
such  first  Wednesday  in  December,  ertson,  Bogers,  Sadler,  Sayers,  Scott,  Seney,  Sey- 

Seoond.  If  there  shall  not  be  the  space  of  two  mour,  Shaw,  Singleton,  Sowden,  Spriggs,  Springer, 

months  between  the  date  of  such  notiflcation  and  Stahlnedcer,   Charles   Stewart,   St   Martin,  w.  J 

soeh  first  Wednesday  in  December,  and  if  the  term  Stone,  of  Kentucky,  W.  J.  Stone,  of  MissourL  Stm- 

for  which  the  President  and  Vice-President  last  io  ble,  Swope,  Taulbee,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Tillman,  Town* 
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shend,  Triffff,  Tacker,  Turner.  Van  Eaton,  VieU,  Yxa»—G.  H.  Allelic  M.  Anderson,  Am<it,Atkin- 

WadBWOrtli,  J.  H.  Ward,  T.  B.  Ward,  A.  J.  Warner,  son,  Baker,  Barbour.  Barkidale,  Bamea,  Bany,  Beaob, 

William  Warner,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Wfaecler.  Wilkina,  Blanchard.  Bland,  Bliaa,  Blount,  Boyle.  Bra^,  C.  R. 

WilliB,  Wilson,  Winana,  Wise,  Wolford,  Worthing-  Breckinridgo,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  T.  M.  Browne, 

ton 159.  Buck,  Butterworth,  Bvnum.  Cabell,  Caldwell.  J.  £. 

Not  Vomro — J.  J.  Adami«,  Aiken,  J.  M.  AUen,  Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell.  Candler,  Catching,  Clardy, 


ForS  Forney,  Fredteiick, 
"^      "  "        W.  J. 


Haniack,  Ilarmer.  D.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Hendcr-  mentrout,  Fisher.  Foran.  ForZ  Forney,  Fre 

son,  Henley,  Hewitt,  Kelley,  Laffoon,  Laird,  Landes,  Gallinger,  Gay.  Geddes,  C.  H.  Gibson,  Glass, 

Lawler,   Lore,    May  bury,   Muller,   0*Hara.   J.    J.  Green,  Hale,  Hall,  Halsell,  Hammond,  Harris,  Batch, 

O'Neill,  Faydon,   IMielps,  Piroe,   Pulitser,  Uandall,  Hayden,  Heard,  HemphilW.  S.  Henderson,  Herbert, 

Bankin,  T.  B.  Beed,    Sessions,  Skinner^nvder,  Herman,  Hiestand,  Hill,  Hires,  Hisoock,  Hitt,  Hoi- 

Storm,  Tanney,  Throckmorton,  Waite,  Wellborn,  man,  Hutton,  Irion,  James,  F.  A.  Johnson,  T.  D. 

West,  Whiting,  Woodbum—cr.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Ketcham,  King, 

Kleiner,  La  Follette,  Lanham.  Le  Fevre,  Long,  Lover- 
Mr.  Ryan,  of  Kansas,  moved  to  recommit  ing,  Lowry.  Mahoney,  Markham.  Martin,  Matson, 

the  biU  as  follows:  MoAdoo,  MeComas,  MoCrewjv^  HS^^lu'  iF*5^ 

Memman  Millard,  Miller,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Monatt, 

Recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  to  report  as  a  Morgan,  Morrison,  Murphy.  Neal.  Neeoe,  Neffley, 

substitute  a  resolution^  submitting  an  amendment  to  Norwood,  Oates,  O^FernUl,  Onthwaite,  Payne,  Peel, 

the  Constitution  providing  one  or  more  additional  Perry,  Pettibone,  Pidoook,  Pmdar,  Price,  Keagan,  J. 

Vioe-Presidents,  upon  whom,  in  their  order,  the  of-  W.  Reid,  Reese,  Richardson,  Riggn,  Robertson,  Rock- 


a'aa.sA|^vaa     9^  iw  ■  s  ■  ■  vw^  v*  ^     ■i.^vm/^Avi      -v^u«»««'^^v     ■^wTvvBAWf      K^w» 
artin,  W.  J.  Stcme  of  Kentucky,  W.  J.  Stone  of 

Mr.  Everbart,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  Missouri,  Strait,  Struble,  Swinburne,  Swope.  Symes, 

following  substitute  for  the  instructions  em-  Taulboe,  J.  M.  Tavlor,  Tillman,  Townshend,  Trisff, 

bodied  in  Mr.  Ryan's  motion:  J."^"iv».T»A"!r:  W-l^wTw^^^^ 
That  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resi^tion,  or  Warner,  A.  J.  Weaver,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Wheeler,  Wil- 
inabilityof  both  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  king  Willis,  Wilson,  Winans,  Wise,  Wolford,  Worth- 
United  States,  the  following  persons,  if  eligible  to  the    Ington 1S6. 

office  of  President,  and  not  under  impeachment  or  in-  i?  ats— G.  E.  Adams,  J.  A.  Anderson,  Bayne,  Ben* 
diotment  at  the  time  being,  shall,  respectively,  in  the  uctt.  Bound.  Boutelle,  Brady,  C.  E,  Brown,  W.  W. 
order  and  on  the  contingencies  hereinafter  named,  act  Brown,  Buchanan,  Bunnell,  Burrows,  J.  VL  Camp- 
as  President  of  the  United  States  untU  the  disability  bell,  Cannon,  Caswell,  Conger,  Cooper,  Davis,  Ding- 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President  be  removed  or  a  ley,  Dorsey,  Evcrhait,  Farauhar,  Felton,  Fleecer, 
President  shall  be  elected:  First,  the  Speaker  of  the  Fuller,  Funston,  Gilftllan,  K.  S.  Green,  Grosvcnpr, 
House  of  Representatives;  or  if  there  be  no  Speaker,  Grout,  Guenther,  Hahn,  Haynea,  Hepburn,  Hon^s, 
or  if  there  be  and  he  decline,  or  as  President,  die,  re-  Houk,  Jackson,  J.  T.  Johnston,  Lehlbaci,  Libbey, 
sign,  be  removed,  or  be  unable  to  act  as  such,  then,  Little,  Loutitt,  Lyman,  McKenna,  McKinley,  Milu- 
sebond,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate ;  or  ken,  Morrill,  Morrow,  Nelson,  O'Donnell,  Charles 
if  there  be  no  President  pw  <«»/)or«  of  the  Senate,  or  O'Neill,  Osborne.  Parker,  Perkins,  Peters,  Piroe, 
if  there  be  and  he  decline,  or,  an  President,  die,  re-  Plumb,  Ranney,  Bowell,  Ryan,  Smalls,  Spooner,8te- 
sijfn.  be  removed,  or  be  unable  to  act  as  such,  then,  phenson,  J.  W.  Stewart,  E.  F.  Stone,  E.  B.  Taylor, 
third,  the  Secreteiy  of  State,  having  been  legally  con-  J.  H.  Taylor,  Zach.  Taylor,  J.  R.  Thomas,  O.  B. 
firmed ;  or  if  there  be  no  Secretary  of  State,  or  if  there  Thomas,  Thompson,  Van  Shaick,  Wadsworth,  W  eber, 
be  and  he  decline,  or,  as  President,  die,  resign,  be  re-  j^.  C.  White,  Milo  White— 76. 
moved,  or  bo  unable  to  act  as  such,  then,  fourth,  the  Nor  VoTnro--J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  J.  M.  Allen, 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  Ballentine,  Belmont,  Bingham,  Brumm,  Burleigh, 
States,  having  been  legally  confirmed ;  or  if  there  be  Bumes,  Felix  Campbell,  Carlcton,  Compton,  CiSn, 
no  Chief-Justice,  or  if  there  be  and  he  decline,  or,  as  Curtin,  Daigan,  Davenport,  A.  Cf.  Davidson,  Dun- 
President,  die,  resign,  be  removed,  or  be  unable  to  ham,  Evans,  Findhgr,  Eustace  Gibson,  Glover,  Goff, 
act  as  such,  then,  fifth,  the  -Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hanback,  Harmer,  6.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Hender- 
of  the  United  States,  having  been  legally  confirmed ;  gon,  Henley,  Hewitt,  Holmes,  Howard,  Kelley,  Laf- 
or  if  there  be  no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  if  there  foon .  Laird,  Landes,  La wler,  Lindsley ,  Lore,  May  buiy , 
be  and  he  dedme,  or,  aa  President,  die,  resign,  be  Muller,  0'Har».  J.  J.  O'NeiU,  Owen,  Payron,  Phelp^ 


persons  above  named  shall,   as   aforesaid,  become    92. 

President,  he  shall  not  exerolse  the  ftmctionsof  any 

other  public  oflloe  of  trust  or  profit  while  President,  The  President  approved  the  bilL  Jan.  19, 

and  shall,  within  thirty  days  tnereafter.  issue  a  proo-  -igaa 

lamation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  di-  *  j«^^^.,^-,^  i^_      a«w;i  on  iaqa  if» 

rect  notice  to  be  given  that,  in  accordance  with  the  „™  '"!*"f '*'™  Law.---Apni  38H,  18W,  MP. 

Provisions  of  the  act  of  March,  1.  1792,  electors  of  Hatch,  of  Missonn,  from  the  Oommittee  on  Ag- 
^resident  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  rioaltnre  of  the  HooM  of  Bepreeentatives,  re- 
shall  be  elected  or  appointed  in  the  several  States.  p^^^ed  a  bill  defining  butter,  and  impodng  a 
SEOTXoir  2.  That  all  laws  mconsistent  herewith  are  ;__  -,-.^„   -- j    -a««1o«««    4.1. *    •«««in#M»«iM 
hereby  repealed.  *•?  ^P^^  ^^   regulating   the   miinofactare, 

sale,  in(kportation,  and  exportation  of  oleomar- 

This  substitute,  as  well  as  a  less  important  garine.    The  measare  was  fnlly  debated.    Mr. 

amendment  proposed,  was  lost,  and  then  the  Bcott,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  in  sopport  of  it : 

motion  to  recommit  was  rejected.    The  final  **  It  is  needless  for  me  to  speak  of  the  im* 

Tote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  as  follows :  portance  to  a  nation  of  throwing  every  pot- 
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nUe  Bftfegaard  aboat  its  agrionltaral  interests,  we  have  not  been  informed  that  an j  State  has 

The  J  who  devote  their  entire  lives  to  the  pro-  attempted  to  do  it,  and  if  the  community  suffers 

daction  of  those  articles  which  are  relied  npon  the  injur j  which  it  is  alleged  grows  out  of  the 

for  the  sustenance  of  the  people  have  a  primal  manufacture  and  use  of  oleomargarine,  it  is 

right  to  make  known  their  grievances  and  to  singular  indeed  that  the  people  in  the  several 

persist  in  their  appeals  until  at  least  a  measure  States  have  not  discovered  that  fact  and  ap- 

of  relief  is  ttSbrded.  The  fiarmer  is  never  agres-  plied  the  remedy  which  they  dearly  have  the 

sive,  but  always  patient    His  hours  of  toil  are  power  to  apply  in  such  oases.*' 

not  limited  to  the  period  between  the  rising  Mr.  Hisoock,  of  New  York,  maintained  the 

and  setting  of  the  sun ;  he  suffers  hardships  in  right  of  Congress  to  tax  any  industry  either 

his  battles  with  Nature,  but  his  struggles  are  simply  for  revenue  or  for  the  protection  of 

the  struggles  of  peace ;  he  is  always  law-  another :  **  I  ask  gentlemen  upon  the  other 

abiding,  and  never  fractious.    True  to  the  in-  side  of  the  House,  who  always  have  or  profess 

dependent  characteristics  of  his  calling,  he  is  to  have  special  charge  of  the  Constitution, 

slow  to  invite  others  to  his  assistance ;  and  when  has  there  ever  been  a  time  in  the  history 

when  that  appeal  is  made  it  should  be  answered  of  our  country,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  taza- 

with  a  promptness  that  attests  the  nation's  .  tion,  we  have  not  discriminated  in  favor  of 

confidence  in  his  statements  and  appreciation  one  industry  and  against  another?    It  is  con- 

of  his  worth.    Within  a  period  of  less  than  ten  ceded  on  all  hands  that  under  the  taxing  power 

years  a  gigantic  traffic  has  grown  up  which  has  we  can  tax  the  manufacture  of  any  product 

already  displaced  one  fifth  of  the  purest  prod-  out  of  existence,  and  where  then  is  the  ground 

uct  of  the  dairy,  and  substituted  therefor  an  for  opposition  to  this  bill  ?    It  has  always  been 

article  the  ingredients  of  which  are  aoknowl-  oonceaed  by  every  statesman^  or  less,  who  has 

edged  to  be  not  only  offensive  in  their  original  ever  discussed  a  tax  law,  that  it  was  proper  to 

oharaeter  to  human  taste,  but  positively  iniu-  discriminate  in  favor  of,  protect,  if  you  please, 

rions  to  the  public  health.    So  rapidly  has  this  one  industry  if  it  needed  it,  as  against  another, 

traffic  developed,  and  so  vast  have  its  propor-  This  can  not  be  disputed,  and  who  challenges 

tions  become,  that  State  Legislatures  have  been  the  assertion  t 

powerless  to  arrest  its  growth,  and  the  na-  ^'Gentlemen  have  been  appealed  to  and 
tional  Congress  is  finally  appealed  to  to  pass  put  upon  their  consciences  and  oaths,  in  de- 
laws  that  snail  at  least  checi  its  further  disas-  livering  their  votes  upon  this  bilL  Well,  by 
trous  advance.^'  our  votes,  one  induscrj  is  to  be  stricken  down; 

Touching  the  constitutional  authority  to  levy  that  great  industry  in  favor  of  which  three 

the  tax  provided  for  in  the  bill  he  said :  fourths  of  all  the  States  have  legislated — agri- 

**  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  unques-  culture,  an  industry  from  which  this  country 

tionablj  possesses  the  right  to  tax  any  industry  derives  practically  all  of  the  w^th  it  has— or 

or  any  commodity,  however  innocent  in  its  we  are  to  foster  and  support  it     What  is 

effects.    The  harmless  article  of  salt,  which  asked  t    That  in  levying  taxes  we  will  give  it 

enters  so  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  but-  incidental  protection  as  against  a  compound 

ter,  carries  with  it  the  enormous  tax  of  286^  which  has  been  declared  by  those  who  have 

per  cent,  while  whisky  is  taxed  90  cents  per  examined  it  to  be  vile  in  its  component  parts, 

sallon,  with  the  avowed  object  of  restricting  and  carrying  with  it  the  germs  of  insidious  dis- 

fts  sale  because  of  the  banefu  influence  which  ease,  a  fraudulent,  spurious  artide,  which  is 

springs  therefrom.   There  ar6  those  who  favor  palmed  off  upon  the  poor  as  an  honest  product 

the  taxation  of  oleomargarine  to  the  point  of  of  th^  dairy.'' 

extermination^  but  with  these  I  can  not  agree.  Mr.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  attacked  both 

If  there  are  those  who  prefer  oleomargarine  to  the  principle  and  the  policy  of  the  bill :  ^*  I 

the  ffenuine  butter,  the  manufiMstnrer  should  believe  the  whole  system  of  internal  taxation 

be  allowed  to  supply  that  demand ;  but,  in  my  is  wrong,  unjust,  and  not  needed  by  this  Gov- 

judgment,  he  should  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  emment,  and  I  do  most  decidedly  object  to 

sufficient  at  least  to  equalise  the  difference  in  making  any  addition  to  it     And  as  to  the 

the  cost  of  producing  the  counterfeit  and  the  quality  of  this  food,  after  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 

oost  of  producing  the  genuine  article  which  he  is  the  American  man  who  must  Judge  of  what 

seeks  to  imitate  and  displace.''  he  shall  eat  and  give  to  his  family.    The  aver- 

Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  in  opposition  to  the  age  American  man  is  auite  capable  of  Judging 

measure,  said :  '*  If  the  object  was  to  tax  oleo-  whether  butter  made  in  this  manner  is  good 

roMrgsaine  for  revenue,  it  would  be  within  the  or  bad  for  him — whether  it  is  a  wholesome 

power  of  Congress  to  levy  such  a  tax,  but  the  article  of  food  or  whether  it  is  a  source  of 

object  manifestly  being  to  drive  it  out  of  exist-  contagious  disease.    With  my  experience  of 

ence,  to  destroy  it  as  a  product,  there  is,  in  my  life,  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  every  Ameri- 

judgment,  no  power  under  the  Constitution  an-  can  dtixen  what  is  best  for  himself  and  family, 

thorizing  the  passage  of  such  a  bill.    We  no-  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 

where  in  the  Constitution  find  any  power  an-  neither  regul^  his  independence  of  action  nor 

thorizing  Congress  to  destroy  any  product  or  to  appetite.    I  admit,  however,  that  it  is  the  right 

outlaw  any  article.    There  is  no  such  power,  and  duty  of  the  Government  to  inquire  into  the 

The  States  may,  if  they  see  proper  to  do  so,  bat  wholesomeness  of  this  food,  and  to  make  the 
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inqoiry  bb  strict  bb  may  be,  bat  even  if  inyesti-  of  the  United  States  has  been  reduced  to  a 

gation  shows  that  it  is  not  fit  food  for  the  peo-  platoon,  and  the  Navy  to  a  naked  flag-ptafiF.    I 

pie,  let  US  not  attempt  to  destroy  it  by  taxing  do  not  need  to  remind  this  Chamber  that  we 

It  ont  of  existence.     The  more  yon  tax  the  have  no  merchant  marine;  and  let  it  not  be 

American  man  the  less  he  likes  it    As  to  food,  forgotten  that  the  idol  of  one  great  party  in 

there  is  a  great  variety  of  taste.    When  I  was  this  nation,  ^Hhe  Old  Bbob  ot  Gramercy," 

abroad,  I  saw  a  man  on  the  Neva,  from  the  has  counseled  and  appealed  for  the  expend]- 

frozen  regions  of  the  North,  eat  a  tallow-candle,  tore  of  millions  for  our  ooast-def ensesw     We 

and  he  looked  as  happy  and  oheerfal  and  com-  stand  to-day  a  stingy  and  cramped  nation  in 

placent,  and  smiled  as  pleasantly  as  my  friend  regard  to  many  needed  expenditnres;  and  I 

the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  my  col-  say,  with  Secretary  Manning,  that  we  do  need 

league  from  Pennsylvania  would  after  an  elab-  this  money.*'    He  declared,  moreover,  that  it 

orate  dinner  at  Delmonico's.*'  was  not  of  any  practical  importance  whether 

Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  conceding  the  power  the  law  was  passed  to  raise  revenue  or  to  crush 
of  Gongress  to  levy  the  tax  provided  for  in  the  out  a  particular  branch  of  industry,  since  the 
bill,  protested  against  perverting  the  powers  real  purpose  in  passing  it  could  not  be  aepap 
given  for  one  purpose  to  another:  '* I  believe  rated  from  the  professed  purpose:  '^The  Ju- 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  lay  the  tax  on  dicial  power  dare  not  enter  the  chamber  of  the 
oleomargarine.  For  what  purpose!  To  raise  lawmaker's  mind  to  find  motives  for  the  pas- 
revenue.  Can  you  use  a  power — I  put  it  to  sage  of  a  law,  but  is  bound  to  accept  the  law 
any  gentleman  here  who  has  ever  been  a  tms-  itself  for  that  guide.  We  have  a  right  under 
tee-Hoan  you  use  a  power  delegated  to  you  as  a  the  Constitution  to  levy  and  collect  taxes. 
trustee  for  a  certain  j^rpose  for  some  otiier  Here  we  are  deciding  whether  it  is  necessary 
purpose  that  is  denied  to  yon  in  the  trust!  or  not  to  do  that.  We  exercise  the  power; 
Can  you  use  that  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  some  and  the  mode  of  its  exercise  can  not  be  qae»- 
industry  that  is  not  within  your  power,  merely  tioned  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
because  you  have  that  weapon  to  use  for  Uie  republic.  I  say.  then,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
purpose  of  raising  revenue!  The  question  to  me  discuss  this  bill  from  a  constitutional  stand- 
is  too  plain.  I  do  not  mean  to  judge  for  any  point."  Mr.  Henderson  also  dwelt  at  length 
other  man's  conscience,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  upon  the  excellence  of  butter  and  the  filthi- 
honestly  I  could  not  vote  for  such  a  use  of  the  ness  of  oleomargarine,  and  produced  a  for- 
power,  because  to  use  a  power  given  to  me  for  midable  mass  of  ngures  to  show  how  seriously 
one  purpose  in  order  to  accomplish  another  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  was  affecting  the 
purpose  that  I  have  no  power  to  subserve  is  agricultural  Interest  of  the  country, 
really  dishonest  It  is  evading  my  constitu-  Perhaps  the  best  statement  made  in  behalf 
tionfd  obligation  to  exercise  a  power  which  of  the  bill,  however,  is  embodied  in  the  report 
was  never  given  me  for  the  purpose  at  all  for  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  As  to  the 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  an  object  not  constitutionality  of  the  measure  the  report  said: 
confided  to  me  by  the  Constitution."  The  power  of  the  Federal  Goverament  to  impote 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  argued  that  the  an  intemal-reTenne  tax  upon  the  manofaetured  oom- 

levying  of  a  new  tax  was  in  some  sort  a  finan-  Po^^  •?i!j?.^if^''°"  ^^  "^^^VH"  ""^w^^J' 

^««i  «iL^o;4.w .  ti  A  .  «.5ii  K^  ».^^«  4.k-*  a^.A4>»»^  «*  enumerated  m  the  aecoDd  section  of  the  substitate 

cial  ncMssity :    »  Ae  wiU  be  seen,  the  Secretary  bill  reported  by  the  committee,  is  too  well  eetablMhed 

oi  the  1  reasnry  estimates  that  there  will  be  a  by  a  long  line  of  preoedenta  to  leqnin  any  argnment ; 

deficit  of  $24,589,000  on  the  80th  day  of  June,  Indeed,  aa  far  aa  your  committee  are  adviaed,  thia 

1887,  and  he  states  in  detail  the  basis  for  his  con-  P>^«»' »  unquestioned  and  universaUy  conceded  by 

elusion.    Now,  this  is  not  any  rambling  state-  r«*  Sj?  ^^^  ^^  necessity  or  ezp^ency  of  snch  a 

•y    T*  :              i  1    S  •  1     i4  «^»'"*^    -il   ,  tax.    Thia  power  to  tax  is  not  hmited  alone  to  the  ne- 

?®^^    It  IS  a  careful  official  estimate  submitted  oeesitica  of  the  Government  for  the  amount  of  revenue 

by  the  official  financial  head  of  the  republic,  derived.    It  has  been  invoked  in  more  than  one  in- 

In  addition  to  that,  this  Congress,  with  a  patri-  stance  to  provide  for  the  general  wel&ie  and  auatained 

otism  that  I  commend,  has  added  to  the  pen-  ^y  **»«  %^»*  judidal  tribunal  of  the  land.    It  ia 

^^5?  VJ^'^'^'  "^^  '^^'^'  "t'^K'  T?  ferd'fesri?*^^^^  Sd^irsjss^Vr 

soldier  |6,000,000  per  annum,  not  taken  into  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  impairing  its  mann&ot- 

account  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  nre  andjaale,  and  is,  therefore,  oeyond  the  oonstito- 

which  will  be  added  to  the  expenses  of  the  H^nal  Po^^T  ®'  Congress.    It  U  a  sufiicient  uiawer  to 

deficit  to  $80,000,000.    Then,  if  the  Mexican  and  wisdom  of  Congiesa. 

pension  bill  goes  through  the  Senate  as  it  has  ^^  ^  ^^e  necessity  for  the  proposed  legisla- 

ttone  through  the  House,  we  shall  have  from  tion  the  report  said : 

forty  to  fifty  millions  more  to  pay.    I  need  «r    ii  j  fu  *  *u           >    *v    tt  u  ^  ci*«* 

«*^4^\»a11  ♦iiJ,  ^^^,^^\^^   ^f  ♦!»*  i/^naA  4.^  ^u^  ^e  find  that  there  are  in  the  Umted  Statea  over 

not  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  15  ooo,000  cows,  prodncing  annually  over  1,000,000,- 

fact  that  we  have  a  vast  debt  still  unpaid,  that  OOO  pounds  of  butter  and  9^,000,000  pounds  of  eheeae, 

we  have  appealing  rivers  and  harbors,  that  and  that  the  product  is  worth  $860,000,000;  that  about 

public  buildings  are  needed — ^nearly  every  State  *^  ^^  amount  of  milk  is  consumed  as  miUc,  ao  tha 

dAmimdinff  thAm nntil  wa  arA  nfrtdA  va  Kava  ^he  product  of  the  daiiy  interest  of  the  United  Statea 

«T  m^^  ^n!^^  ?^  J^/I?Wh^^^^^  ^  ^^rt^  $500,000,000;  that  cowa  were  worth  on  an 

not  money  enough  to  give  all  that  is  needed,  .^eiage  $40  per  head  until  tiie  introduction  of  ooud- 

I  need  not  remind  this  Chamber  that  the  Army  terfeit  butter,  and  aro  now  worth  but  $80  eadif  mak- 
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ing  a  total  lo«  of  $160,000,000  in  milchHMittle  alone ;  of  the  Revised  Btatntes  of  the  United  States  are,  ao 

that  during  last  year  there  were  alan^tered  in  Chicago  fiur  as  applioable,  made  to  extend  to  and  indnde  and 

alone  about  800,000  mileh-eowa,  or  an  average  of  about  applv  to  the  spedal  taxes  imposed  by  this  section  and 

1,000  per  day ;  that  there  are  from  four  to  five  million  to  tne  persons  upon  whom  they  are  imposed :  /Vo- 

Amenean  citisens  engaged  in  the  daiir  business,  and  vitUd^  That  in  ease  any  manufacturer  or  oleomaiga- 

that  they  must  all  abandon  it  and  be  driven  into  some  rine  commences  business  subsequent  to  the  80th  day  of 

other  already  overworked  branch  of  industiy  unless  June  in  any  year,  tiie  special  tax  shall  be  reckoned  from 

they  ean  be  rriieved  ftom  the  present  ruinous  compe-  the  1st  daf  of  July  in  that  year,  and  shall  be  $500. 

titlon  with  cheap  imitationa  of  imtter  and  cheeee ;  that  Sao.  4.  That  eveiy  person  who  carries  on  the  buii- 

the  dairy  interest  is  a  neoesaity  to  all  other  branchea  nesa  of  a  manufacturer  of  oleomaigarine  without  hav- 

of  agriculture,  aa  it  ia  the  oheapest  and  most  reliable  ing  paid  tbe  >peolal  tax  therefor  as  required  by  law, 

means  of  producing  or  continniuff  the  oonditiona  of  shall,  besides  oeing  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  tax, 

Boil  neeeassry  to  the  production  of  crops  of  grsin  and  be  flned  not  leaa  tlum  one  thousand  and  not  more  than 

gTMs ;  that  tne  cost  of  producing  the  usual  rmitationa  five  thouaand  dollan ;  and  every  person  who  carriea 

of  butter  is  from  seven  to  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  on  the  business  of  a  wholssale  dealer  in  oleomaigarine 

the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  been  and  is  about  equal  without  having  paid  the  special  tax  therefor  as  re- 

with  the  prioe  of  genuine  butter ;  that  such  imita-  qubred  by  law,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to  tbe  pay- 

tions  are  not  only  disastrous  to  the  dairy  interest  di-  ment  of  the  tax,  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred 

rsotly  and  to  all  branches  of  agriculture  indirectly,  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollan ;  and  every  per> 

but  that  they  are  detrimental  to  public  health,  being  son  who  csrries  on  the  business  of  a  retail*  dealer  in 

the  fruitAil  cause  of  dyspepsia  and  other  disesses ;  oleomargarine  without  having  paid  the  special  tax , 

that  among  the  articles  ana  ingredients  used  in  the  therefor  ss  required  by  law,  shaU,  besides  oeing  lia- 

manu&cture  of  audi  imitations  there  are  the  follow-  ble  to  the  payment  or  the  tax,  be  fined  not  lesa  than 

ing :  Nitric  add.  augar  of  lead,  sulphate  of  lime,  benaoic  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollam  for  eadi  and 

Mid.  bu^rio  add.  glycerine,  oapsic  add,  commerdal  every  offense. 

snlpnurio  sdd,  tallow,  butyric  ether,  castorniil,  caul.  Sao.  6.  That  everr  mann&etnrer  of  oleomargarine 
gaatric  juice,  curoumine,  duorate  of  potash,  peroxide  of  shall  file  with  the  ooUector  of  internal  revenue  of  the 
magnesia,  nitrate  of  soda,  dry-blood  albumen,  saltpeter,  (Ustrict  in  which  his  manufkctory  is  located  sudi  no- 
borax,  orris-root,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  capario  ado,  sul-  ticca,  inventoriea,  and  bonds,  and  shall  keep  audi 
phite  of  soda,  pepdn,  lard,  caustic  potaan,  chalk,  oil  of  books  and  render  such  returns  of  materiala  ana  prod- 
aesaroe  (or  borne),  turnip-seed  oil,  oil  of  aweet  almonda,  nets,  shall  put  up  such  siflns  snd  affix  such  number  to 
stomach  of  pin,  sheep,  or  calves,  mustsrd-seed  oil,  his  factoiy,  and  conduct  His  business  under  such  sur- 
bicarbonate  of  potaah,  boradc  add,  salicylic  add,  cot-  veillance  of  officera  and  agents  aa  the  Oommisdoner 
ton-seed  oil.  alum,  cows'  udders,  sal-soda,  farinaceous  of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
fiour.  carbolic  ado,  slippery-dm  bark,  oUve-oil,  bro-  tary  of  the  Treasury,  mav  by  regulation  require.  But 
mc^diloralum,  oil  of  peanuts,  augar,  caustic  soda.  the  bond  required  by  suon  manmiii^turer  shall  be  with 

ThA  hill  nASflAd  the  HAOflA.  June  S    aa  ful-  ■unties  satisfiwtory  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Seve- 

loi. .           ^^^          ^^^               '  »«»»  "nd  «  ■  V^  sum  of  not  less  than  $5,000 ;  and 

'OWB .  the  sum  of  sdd  bond  may  be  increased  fh>ro  time  to 

A  a  maeUd,  dc^  That,  fbr  the  purposes  of  this  act,  time  and  additional  surenes  required  at  the  discretion 

the  word  *'  butter"  shall  be  understood  to  mean  tbe  of  the  collector  or  under  inatmotiona  of  the  Commia- 

frod-product  usually  known  as  butter,  and  which  is  doner  of  Internal  Bevenue. 

made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  Sio.  6.  That  dl  oleomargarine  aball  be  packed  by 

or  without  common  salt,  and  with  or  without  addi-  the  manufacturer  thereof  m  firkins,  tubs,  or  other 

tional  coloring-matter.  wooden  paokagea  not  before  used  for  that  purpose, 

Sao.  9.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  certdn  each  containing  not  lesa  than  ten  pounds,  and  marked, 
manufhctured  substances,  certain  extrscta,  and  certain  atamped,  and  oranded  aa  the  Commisdoner  of  Inter- 
mixtures and  compounds,  induding  such  mixtures  nal  ne venue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretuy -of  the 
and  componnda  with  butter,  shall  be  known  and  des-  Treasury,  andl  prescribe ;  snd  dl  salea  made  by 
ignated  as  ^^  oleomargarine,"  iMmely :  All  aubstaoces  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  and  wholesale  deders 
heretoforo  known  aa  oleomargarine,  oleo,  oloomarga-  in  oleomargarine  shall  be  in  origind  stamped  pack- 
rin»-oil,  butterine,  lardine.  sdne,  and  neutrd;  dl  agea.  Betul  dedem  in  oleomaigarine  mu«t  sell  only 
mixtures  and  componnda  of  oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleo-  from  origind  atamped  paoksges,  in  quantitiea  not  ex- 
BBargarine-oil,  butterine,  lardine,  smne,  snd  neutral ;  ceeding  ten  pounds,  and  ahafi  pack  toe  oleomargarine 
dl  lard  extrseta  and  tdlow  extracts ;  and  dl  mixturea  sold  by  them  in  suitable  wooden  or  paper  packages, 
and  componnda  of  tallow,  beef-fat,  suet,  lard,  lard-oil,  which  shdl  be  marked  and  branded  ss  the  Commis- 
T^getaUe-oil,  annotto,  and  other  coloring-matter,  in-  aioner  of  Intemd  Bevenue,  with  the  approvd  of  tlie 
testinsl  flit,  and  oflBd-fiit  made  in  imitaaon  or  sem-  Secretary  of  the  Treaaurr,  ahall  prescribe.  Every 
Uance  of  butter,  or  edoulated  or  intended  to  be  used  pemn  who  sells  or  ofRsra  for  sde,  or  delivers  or  offers 
aa  butter  or  fbr  imtter.  to  deliver,  any  oleomargarine  ia  any  other  form  than 

Sio.  S.  That  apedd  taxea  are  Impoaed  ss  fbllow :  in  new  wooden  or  paper  packagea  aa  above  described, 

ICanufscturers  of  oleomargarine  shall  pay  $600.  or  who  packa  in  any  package  any  oleomargsrine  in 

Every  person  who  manufSMtures  oleomargarine  for  sde  any  manner  contrary  to  law,  or  who  fUsdy  brsnds 

ahdl  be  deemed  a  manufkcturor  of  oleomargarine.  any  package,  or  afllxea  a  stamp  on  any  package  de- 

Whoksale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  ahdl  pay  $480.  noting  a  leas  amount  of  tax  tnan  that  required  by 

EveiT  person  who  sella  or  offers  for  sale  oleomarm-  law,  diall  be  fined  fbr  each  oflbnae  not  less  than  $100 

rine  in  the  origiiud  manufhoturer's  packagea  shall  oe  nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less 

deemed  a  wboieade  dealer  in  oleomargarine.   But  any  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years, 

manufacturer  of  oleomaioarine  who  haa  given  the  re-  Sno.  7.  That  eveir  manufkcturer  of  oleomargarine 

qdred  bond  and  pdd  uie  required  apMid  tax,  and  shdl  securely  affix,  oy  pasting  on  each  package  con- 

who  sella  only  oleomargarine  of  hia  own  production  at  tdning  oleomargarine  manufactured  by  him,  a  label 

tbe  plaoe  of  manufboture  in  the  origind  packagea  to  on  wluch  shdl  m  printed,  beddes  the  number  of  the 

which  the  tax-paid  atampa  are  affixed,  sndl  not  be  manufkotory  and  tne  diaurict  and  State  in  whid^  it  ia 

laqulred  to  p^  tbe  specSd  tax  of  a  wholeade  deder  situated,  these  words:  " Notice.— The  manufacturer 

in  oleomargarine  on  account  of  such  sdes.  of  the  oleomargarine  herein  contained  has  complied 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  ahdl  pay  $48.  Every  with  dl  the  requirements  of  law.    Every  person  ia 

psiaon  who  sells  oleomaroarine  In  less  quantitiea  than  cautioned  not  to  use  either  this  package  again  or  the 

ten  pounda  at  one  time  ahdl  be  regarded  as  a  retdl  stamp  thereon  acdn,  nor  to  remove  the  contents  of 

dealer  in  oleomargarine.     And  sections  8882,  8S88,  this  package  without  destroying  said  stamp,  under 

•884, 8886,  8886,  8887, 8888, 8889, 8840, 8841,  and  8848  the  pend^  provided  by  law  in  audi  csaea.*'^  Every 
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xDBiiafactarer  of  oleomar^arina  wlio  neglects  to  afllz  610. 18.  That  whenever  anr  etemped  jpeekflipe  ooo- 

euoh  label  to  nnj  peokai^  oonteinuig  ^eomaigarine  tBining  oleomaTgaiine  is  emptsed.  it  shsli  be  the  duty 

made  by  him,  or  sold  or  offered  for  sale  bv  or  for  of  the  person  in  whose  hands  tne  same  is  to  destroT 

him,  and  eveiy  person  who  removes  any  sooh  label  so  utterly  the  stamps  thereon ;  and  anv  person  who  will- 

oflixed  from  any  such  packase,  shall  be  fined  $50  for  ftilly  neglects  or  reftisee  so  to  do  shall  for  each  sudi 

each  package  in  respect  to  wnich  such  offense  is  com-  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  $60,  and  imprisoned 

mitted.  not  less  than  ton  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 

8x0.  8.  That  upon  oleomargarine  which  shall  be  And  any  person  who  fraudulently  gives  away  or  ao- 

manufactured  ana  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  oepts  from  another^  or  who  sells,  ouys,  or  uses  for 

or  use,  there  shall  be  aesessed  and  collected  a  tax  of  packing  oleonuuganne  any  such  stampied  paokwe, 

five  cents  per  pound,  to  be  paid  bjr  the  manufacturer  shall  for  each  such  offense  be  fined  not  exceedmg 

thereof:  and  any  fhustional  part  ofa  pound  in  a  pack-  $100,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 

age  shall  be  taxed  as  a  pound.    The  tax  levied  by  this  Any  revenue  officer  may  destroy  any  emptied  oleo- 

section  shall  be  represented  by  coupon  stamps ;  and  margarine  package  upon  which  tine  tax-paid  stamp  is 

the  provisions  of  existinff  laws  governing  the  engmv-  found, 

ing,  issue,  sale,  accountability,  eiSMement,  and  de-  "~' 
struction  of  stamps  relating  to  tobacoo  andf  snuff,  ss 


Sxo.  14.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner    of  Internal  Bevenue  an  analyticsl 
fkr  as  applicable,  are  hereby  made  to  apply  to  stamps    chemist  and  a  microscopist.  who  shall  each  he  ap- 


provided  for  by  this  section.  pointed  by  the  Secietaxy  of^  the  Treasury,  and  amul 

Sxo.  9.  That  whenever  any  manufiustarBr  of  oleo-  each  receive  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum ;  and  the 
margarine  sells^  or  removes  for  sale  or  consumption,  Commisaioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  may^  whenever  in 
any  oleomaiganne  upon  which  the  tax  is  required  to  his  judgment  the  necessities  of  the  service  so  require, 
be  paid  by  stamps,  without  the  use  of  the  proper  employ  chemists  and  microscopists,  to  be  paid  audi 
stamps,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  compensation  as  he  may  deem  proper,  not  exceeding 
Intoxnal  Bevenue,  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  in  the  aggrsgato  anv  appropriation  made  for  that  pur^ 
two  years  after  such  sale  or  removaL  upon  satisfao-  pose.  And  such  Commissioner  is  authoriaed  to  de- 
tory  proof,  to  estimate  the  amount  or  tax  which  has  dde  what  substances,  extracts,  mixtures,  or  corn- 
been  omitted  to  be  paid,  and  to  make  an  assessment  pounds  which  may  be  submitted  for  his  inspection  in 
therefor  and  certify  the  same  to  the  collector.  The  contested  casea  are  to  be  taxed  under  Uiis  act;  and 
tax  so  assessed  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  penaltiea  his  decision  in  matteis  of  taxation  under  this  act  shall 
imposed  by  law  for  such  sale  or  removal.                    .  be  final.   The  Commiasioner  may  also  decide  whether 

ISxo.  10.  That  all  oleomar|y;arine  imported  fh>m  for-  any  aubstanoe  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  bot- 
eign  countries  shall,  in  addition  to  any  import  duty  tor,  and  intended  for  human  consumption,  contains 
imposed  on  the  same,  pay  an  intomal-revenoe  tax  of  ingrodiente  deleterious  to  the  public  nealtn ;  but  in 
fifteen  cents  per  pound,  such  tax  to  be  represented  by  case  of  doubt  or  contest  Ids  de^dons  in  this  dssa  of 
coupon  stamps  as  in  the  case  of  oleomargarine  menu-  cases  may  be  appealed  fitom  to  a  board  hereby  oonsti- 
fiMitured  in  the  United  States.  The  stamps  shall  be  tuted  for  the  puxpose,  and  composed  of  the  Suroeon- 
affixed  and  canceled  by  the  owner  or  importer  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  the  Suiseon-Oeneral  of  the 
oleomargarine  while  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the  proper  Navy,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  and  the 
custom-house  officers ;  and  the  oleomargsrine  shall  dedsions  of  this  board  shall  be  final  in  the  premises, 
not  pass  out  of  the  custody  of  said  officers  until  the  6eo.  16.  That  all  packages  of  oleomargarine  sub- 
stamps  have  been  so  affixea  and  canceled,  but  shall  be  ject  to  tax  under  this  act  that  shall  be  found  without 
put  up  in  wooden  packages,  each  containing  not  less  stamps  or  marks  as  herein  provided,  and  all  oleomar- 
than  ten  pounds,  as  prescribed  in  this  act  for  oleo-  garine  intended  for  human  consumption  which  con- 
margarine  manulkctured  in  the  United  States,  before  tains  ingredients  a4judged  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
the  stamps  are  affixed ;  and  the  owner  or  importer  of  to  be  deleterious  to  the  public  health,  shall  be  forfdt* 
such  oleomargarine  shaU  be  liable  to  all  the  penal  ed  to  the  United  States.  Any  pemn  who  shall  will- 
provisions  of  this  act  prescribed  for  manufiscturers  of  fblly  remove  or  defikce  the  atamps,  marks,  or  brands 
oleomargarine  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  on  packages  containing  oleomargarine  taxed  as  pro- 
Whenever  it  is  neoessaiy  to  take  any  oleomargarine  vided  herein  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
so  imported  to  any  place  other  than  the  public  stores  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
of  the^  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  afilidng  and  more  than  $2,000,  and  by  imprisonment  for  not  leas 
canceling  such  stamps,  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months, 
port  where  such  oleomargarine  is  entered  shall  desig-  Sno.  16.  That  oleomargarine  may  be  removed  from 
nate  a  bonded  warehouse  to  which  it  shall  be  taken,  the  place  of  manufacture  fbr  export  to  a  foreign  coun- 
under  the  control  of  audi  customs  officer  as  such  col-  try  without  payment  of  tax  or  affixing  stamps  thereto, 
lector  may  direct ;  and  every  officer  of  customs  who  under  such  regulations  and  the  filii^^  of  such  bonds 
permita  any  audi  oleomargarine  to  pass  out  of  his  and  other  security  ss  the  Commisdoner  of  Internal 
custody  or  control  without  compliance  by  the  owner  Bevenue,  with  tlie  approval  of  the  Seoretaiy  of  the 
or  iinporter  thereof  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  Treasury,  may  prescribe.  Every  person  who  shall 
relating  thereto,  shall  be  guilty  of  a ,  misdemeanor,  export  oleomargarine  shall  brand  upon  every  tub, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  firkin,  or  other  package  containing  such  artide  the 
$6,000,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  word  "  oleomargarine,"  in  plain  Soman  letten  not 
more  than  three  yeara.  Evcrv  pereoD  who  sells  or  less  than  one  huf  inch  square, 
offers  for  sale  any  imported  oleomaigarine.  or  oleo-  Sxo.  17.  That  whenever  any  person  engaged  in 
maigarine  purporting  or  daimed  to  nave  been  im-  •  carrying  on  tiie  business  of  manufacturing  oleomar- 
portod.  not  put  up  in  packages  and  stsmped  as  pro-  garine  defniuds,  or  attempto  to  defraud,  tiie  United 
vided  by  this  act,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $600  Stotea  (»r  the  tax  on  the  oleomaiganne  produced  by 
nor  more  than  $6,000,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  him,  or  anv  part  thereof,  he  shall  forfeit  the  fiMStorr 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  yean.  and  manuiaoturing  apparstua  used  by  him,  and  aU 

Sxo.  11.  That  every  person  who  puicfaases  or  re-  oleomsigarine  and  all  mw  material  fbr  the  production 

ceives  for  sale  any  oleomaivarine  which  has  not  been  of  oleomargarine  found  in  the  ikotoiy  and  on  the  fa»- 

branded  or  stamped  aoeormng  to  law,  shall  be  liable  tory  premises,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $600 

to  a  penalty  of  $60  for  each  such  offeniae.  nor  more  than  $6,000,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than 

Sbc.  12.  That  every  person  who  purohases  or  re-  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years, 
ceives  for  sde  any  oleomargarine  fh>m  any  manufact-  Sxa  18.  That  if  any  manuftctiuer  of  deomaigariiie, 
urer  who  has  not  pud  the  special  tax  shall  be  liable  any  dealer  therdn,  or  any  impotter  or  exporter  there- 
for each  offense  to  a  pendty  of  $100  and  to  a  forfeiture  of  shsU  knowingly  or  willftilly  omit,  neglect,  or  r»- 
of  all  articles  so  purdiased  or  reodved,  or  of  the  fkiU  Aise  to  do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  of  the  things  re- 
value thereofl  quired  by  law  in  the  carrying  on  or  conducting  of  hSa 
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business,  or  sbsU  do  snythlng  hj  this  act  prohibited.  James,  F.  A.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Johnston,  Ketcham, 

if  there  be  no  spedfle  penalty  or  punishment  impoeaa  King.  Aletner,  La  Follotte,  Landes,  Le  Fevre,  Linds- 

by  an/  other  section  of  this  act  for  the  neffl^cting,  ley,  Xittle,  Lons,  Lore,  Loattit.  Lowir.  lor  man,  Mat- 

omit^ng  or  refbsiog  to  do,  or  for  the  doing  or  causing  son.  Bf  cComas,  McCreary,  Mc&enna,  McKinley,  Mil- 

tobedone,  the  thioff  required  or  prohibited,  he  shau  lard.  Milliken,  Moflatt,  Moigan,  Morrill,  Morrow, 

pay  a  penalty  of  $1,000;  and  if  the  pevBon  so  offend-  Muller,  Muiphy.  Neece.  Nelson,  O'DonneU,  O'Fer- 

ing  be  the  manutaotnrer  of  or  a  wholesale  dealer  in  rail.  Oisbome,  Outhwaite,  Parker,  Pavne.  rayson, 

oleomaigarine,  all  the  oleomanrarine  owned  by  him,  Perkins,  Peters,  Pettibone,  PhelpsI  Pidoook,  Pindar, 

or  in  which  he  has  sny  interest  as  owner,  shall  be  Plumb,  Price,    Bandall,  tteese,   Sice,  Biohardson, 

forfeited  to  the  United  States.  Biggs,  Bobertson,  Bockwell,  Bomeis,  Bowell,  Byao, 

8so.  19.  That  all  lines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  im-  Sawyer.  Scott,  Bcranton,  Seney,  Sessions,  Seymour, 

posed  by  this  act  may  be  reooTersd  in  any  court  ot  Shaw,  Singleton,  Smalls,  Sowden,  SprijQgp^  Springer, 

competent  jurisdiction.  StahlneckOT,  Steele,  Stephenson,  J.  W.  Stewart,  £. 

Sao.  20.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Ber-  F.  Stone,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Storm,  Strait, 

onue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  Struble,  Swone,  Symes,  £.  B.  Taylor,  I.  H.  Taylor,  J. 

nry.  may  make  au  needful  regulations  for  the  carry-  B.  Thomas,  0.  B.  Thomas,  Thompson,  Townshend, 

inginto  effect  of  this  act.  Wade,  Wait,  Wakefield,  T.  B.  Ward,  A.  J.  Weaver, 

8x0.  81.  That  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  J.  B.  Weaver,  Weber^  West,  A.  C.  White.  Milo 
ninetieth  dav  after  its  passage;  and  all  wooden  pack-  White,  Whiting,  Wilkms,  Winans,  Wolford,  Worth- 
ages  containing  ten  or  more  pounds  of  oleomargarine  ington— 177. 

found  on  the  premises  of  any  dealer  on  or  after  the  Nats— J.  J.  Adams,  Barbour.  Bames^Bennett, 

ninetieth  day  sucoeediiig  the  date  ot  the  passage  of  Blanchard.  Blount,  C.  B.  Breckinridge.  W.  C.  P. 

this  set  shall  be  deemed  to  be  tascable  under  section  8  Breckinrioge,  T.  M.  Browne,  Bumes,  Cabell,  Feliz 

of  this  act,  and  shall  be  taxed,  and  shall  have  af&zed  CampbeU,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Candler,  Catohings,  Cobb, 

thereto  the  stamps,  marks,  and  brands  required  by  Collms,  Uowlea,  Cox,  Crain,  Crisp,  Culbenon,  Cur- 

this  act  or  by  regblations  made  pursuant  to  this  act ;  tin,  Daniel,  Dargao,  A.  C.  IHividson^  Dibble,  Dough- 

and  for  the  purposes  of  securing  the  affixing  of  the  erty,  Dowdney,  Dunham,  Dunn,  Fisher,  Ford,  i^r- 

stamps,  nudrks,  and  brands  required  by  this  act,  the  ney,  Gav,  Eustace  Gibson,  Glass.  Hammond,  Harris, 

oleomargarine  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  man-  HcmphOl,  J.  S.  Henderson,  HeroerL  Hewitt,  Houk, 

ufactured  and  sold,  or  removed  fh>m  the  manufactory  Hutton,  Irion,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T. 

Ibr  consumption  or  use,  on  or  after  the  day  this  act  Jones,  Kelley.  Tianham,  Lawler,  Lehlbach,  libbey, 

takes  effect;  and  such  stock  on  hand  at  the  time  of  Lovenngi^lunoney,  Martin,  Maybury^  McAdoo,  Mc- 

the  taking  effect  of  this  sot  may  be  stamped,  marked,  Millin,        "^ 


and  brandbd  under  spedal  regulations  of  the  Commis-  Morrison. 

tfoner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  approved  by  the  Secretary  Charles  C  «^«..^,  «.  «.  v  ^^«.u,  «  »«.,  «  «..^.  >^jynM, 

of  the  Treasury;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bayers,  Skinner,  Snyder,  Spooner,  St.  Mamn.  Tars- 

Bevenue  may  authorise  the  holder  of  such  package  to  ney,  Taulbee,  J.  M.  Taylor,  2«achary  Taylor,  Throck- 

mark  and  brand  the  same  and  to  affix  thereto  the  morton,  Tillman,  Tucker.  Turner,  Van  Eaton,  Van 

proper  tax-pidd  stamps.  Schaick,  WadswortlLWallace,  J.  H.  Ward,  William 

T     *v    V-ii             •  •     n             -*  ;i    *t.     *  Warner,  WeUbom,  Wheeler,  WiUis,  Wilson,  Wise, 

In  the  bill,  as  onginaUy  reported,  the  tax  Woodbum— lOl.                 i         -^          -^         i 

per  pound  on  oleomargarine  was  fixed  at  10  Nor  Votiko-- Aiken,  C.  M.  Anderson,  Amot,  Bel- 

oents.    An  amendment     -    •       •  «..•,,« 

oenta  was  reported 

Whole,  and  a  motion 

6  oenta  was  finally  carried 

122.    A  motion  to  make  the 

by  a  rote  of  180  to  140.    An  amendment  pro-  {?'» ^^^^  H*«y?rt»  T^'r^'^^^  ®'  ^^ 

posed  by  Mr.  Browne,  of  Indiana,  exempting  ^"^'I^lfj^'j^    ^T"""^'         s     ^ 

fromtbe  tax  all  oleomS-gerine  purely  made  and  ,  {?  ^  ^^^  ^""f  \^\  ^^  "^fJ^^H^ 

ioldnndisguised,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  118  Jo  the  Committee  on  Agncnltore  and  Forestry, 

10  162.    An  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills,  ?P^°f^  ^TMT^n*   ^^"^  "^""^  ^  ^^'"'^ 

of  Texaa,  providing  for  an  inoome-tox,  was  t^  »*  '«<^"^  ^  ^«  ^?S;°?^J^i  *S  ^'''"'^'  !f  J 

jeoted  h^  k  voteofSS  to  188.    Variooi  amend-  revenue  measure.    On  July  lit  was  renorted 

ments,  intended  to  ridicule  the  bill,  were  offered  \^^  ^^^^^""^  ^'^^T'tl  ^^  S^^^tor  M,fier,  of 

-such  as  propositions  to  tax  makers  of  glass  ^®^  Y,°^^'  .Y^  J  "«^®  ^®  "2?  ^*^^^*^  ^r 

eggs,  inoubatoVii,  and  chickens  hatched  in  tSem,  J!?°^«^^  *^  ^^\^^r^C'u^^  acknowledged  that 

Zi^B  with  paper  in  the  soles,  and  all  manner  ^^®  P'*'?2'1S,^^^%^'"  '^**  ^.^I  ^  !?*"!  ,7^^ 

of  fraudulent  i^des.  f^^^  ^^  ^f^  ^"  advocacy  of  it  on  the  foUow- 

Thevotein  the  House  on  the  passage  of  the  mf  founds:               ,        ,     ^         ^    ,  ^, 

measure  was  as  f oUows :  "  J-  ^*  "  ,^*2!«^  ^  j?"^*'  *?  P^^*??*  *^« 

Y.A»-Q.  E.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  M.  Allen,  J.  T^^^,  ^^J^n^^Tft  I^^^^ 

A.  Andenon,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Balleitine,Barksdile,  ii?^°«?  »  counterfeit  article  sold  to  them  for 

Bany,  Bayne,  Beach,  Bingham,  Bland,  Bound,  Bou-  ^^^  genuine, 

telle,  Brady,  C.  B.  Brown,  W.  W.  Brown,  Buchanan,  ^^  2.   It  is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 


dredge,  EUsberry,  ^ly,  Ermentrout,  Evans,  Everiuurt,  the  best  of  it,  made  as  it  is  made  to-day,  is  not 
Farquhar,  Felton,  Fleeger,  Foran,  Frederick,  Fuller,  as  wholesome  as  butter,  and  that  it  may  be  the 
Funston,  GalUnjpM;,  Ge^^^C.  H.  Gibson,  Gilflllim,    means  of  communicatiDg  disease  to  the  human 

necessary  to  protect  the  chief  farm- 
this  countoy,  which  is  the  dairy, 
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from  imjnst  and  frandnlent  competition  and  wrtment  Uving  luoh  matt«  in  oliMg*  (n«^ 

consequent  lofl^  if  not  ab«>lnteru£  SoTi"u?e"lS2i;idoi:^^ 

"4u  Thia  legislation  18  necessary  becaaae  the  the  conduct  aada^iniBtnition  of  £e  officer  propoied 

States  have  not  been  able  thus  far  to  either  to  be  mnoved  and  touching  the  oherecter  and  oondiMt 

sappress  or  properly  control  the  great  evil  of  of  the  penon  proposed  to  be  appointed  be  aent*  to 

which  I  have  spoken.  «.d«i»uffidenti*medy  gj^J^'^afciuSiiSaSStSfcJn^  f?^  tiK 

can  be  fonnd  nowhere,  m  my  judgment,  save  jSSS)!ui  ^^STS^^ZIt^m^^o^. 

under  the  Federal  Government.               ^  mittee.  although  the  composition  of  the  committee  has 

The  argument  in  oppoeltion  to  the  bill  was  been  during  this  perioa  sometimes  of  one  political 

based  mainly  on  the  tneory  that,  if  it  was  not  character  and  sometimes  of  another.    In  no  instance, 

a  revenue  measure,  there  was  no  coi^tntio^  SS^ir^dSiSfS  X^VIS^ 

aathonty  for  passing  it,  and  upon  the  fact  that  i,ionnation,  with  aslngle  exSpuSn,  aniikwhich 

no  new  revenue  bill  was  needed.  exception  the  dehnr  and  suggested  denial  lasted  for 

The  measure  was  amended  by  making  the  ozlLv  two  or  throe  daya. 

tax  per  pound  on  oleomargarine  provided  for  J"**.«^°»?^"l«  ^  j^^  i^l!'*!?^!.^*?  enabled  to 

««  a^^^r»  Q  ♦«^  AA*if«  fnof  A«/i  ^  4irr^     TKa  know  ths  character  and  quali^  of  the  admmistration 

in  Section  8,  two  cents  inatead  of  five.    Ihe  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^f^^  Incumbent  propoeed  to 

vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  was  ^^^  removed  as  well  as  the  oH^irrt^r  and  quali^  of  the 

88  yeas  to  28  nays.    Among  the  amendments  person  proposed  to  be  amwinted,  so  far  as  the  papers 

Sroposed  and  rejected  was  one  prepared  by  m  the  department  could  furnish  information  in  regard 

enator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  na-  *''SrSemstanoe  now  particularly  under  conaideiation 

tore  of  the  original  bill,  applying  all  of  its  pro-  ^^  committee,  aoc»nfi^to  ito  stsnding  course,  on 

visions  to  the  traffic  in  impure  liquors.  Dec  26, 1885,  through  its  chairman,  addressed  a  note 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  on  July  20,  by  the  to  the  Attoiney-Oenenl  in  the  same  foim  and  aaking 

following  vote :  *>'  ^^  ««»«  P9^«"  f^^  hifonnation  that  it  had  been 

°  accustomed  to  do.    After  sundiy  delays  and  explana- 

TiAs— Aid  rich,  AlUson,  Blackburn,  Blair,  Camden,  tions  it  became  evident  to  the  committee  that  it  could 

Cameron,  Chaoe,  CockreU,  Conger,  CuUum,  Dawes,  not  by  this  informal  method  obtidn  an  inspection  of 

Dolph,  Edmunds,  Evarts,  Gorman,  Hale,  Harrison,  the  papers  and  documents  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 

Hawley,  Hoar,  InoaUs,  Logan,  McMillan,  Mahone,  tice  oearing  upon  the  subject    It  accordingly,  on  the 

Manderson,  Miller,  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Palmei^  Payne,  26Ui  of  Januaiy,  1886,  reported  to  the  Senate  for  ita 

Piatt,  Plumb,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Bhennan,  Spooner,  adoption  a  resolution  m  the  following  words : 

Stanford,  Teller,  Wilson  of  Iows^-87.  '*  Betolv^.  That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 

Nats— Beck,  BenVf  Brown,  Butler,  Call,  Coke,  States  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit  to  the 

Colquitt,  Eustis,  Gioeon,  Gray,  Hampton,  Harris,  Senate  copies  of  all  documents  and  papers  that  have 

Hearst,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Maxey,  Pugh,  Bansom,  been  filed  in  the  Deportment  of  Justice  since  the  Ut 

Biddleb^ger,  Vance,  Vest,  V oorhces,  Wuthall,  Whit-  day  of  January,  a.  d.  1886,  in  relation  to  the  manage- 

thome,  Wilson  of  Maryland — ^84.  ment  and  conduct  of  the  oi&ee  of  District  Attorney 

Absbht— Bowen.  Fair,  Frye,  Geoige,  Jones  of  Floi^  of  the  United  States  of  the  SouUiem  District  of  Ala- 

ida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Eenna,  McPherson,  Mitchell  of  bama,"  which  on  the  next  day  was  adopted  by  the 

Pennsylvania,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Pike,  Sabin,  Sauls-  Senate  without  a  division. 

bury.  Van  Wyck— IS,  The  Attorney-General,  on  the  Ist  day  of  February, 

/\     T  1    no  av    TT                        ji  I    Av^  a^.  IBM.  sent  to  toe  Senate  a  commnnScaaon  in  the  foi- 

On  July  28  the  House  concurred  in  the  Sen-  lowing  woids: 

ate  amendments,  and  on  August  2  the  Preeident  ^      '              ^            r          ^  «^^« 

approved  of  thTmeasure.  ^^  ^  DEFAimmiT  of  Justicj,  ^««««y  «,  1886 

Saspeuleu  fk^m  Oflke.-0ne  of  the  most  im-  'TheTi^^protemfor.tifasSenaUo/ik,  UkM 

portant  political  incidents  of  the  session  was  Iscknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the  8en- 

the  controversy  between  the  President  and  the  ate.  adopted  on  the  25th  instant  m  executive  session. 

Senate,  over  the  right  of  that  body  to  informa-  m  rollows :    _.      ,    ^ 

tion  on  file  in  the  departments  in  regard  to  sus-  J\^^^\V'''}'  ^X.^^'^l^?^  of  the  United 

•v^.«^<^««  A.^™  ^m^A      T«-«A  »«<.  ■:Iu.^  r»»»  *u^  States  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit  to  the 

pensions  from  office.    I«Jue  was  jomed  on  the  g^Q^      j^s  of  all  dokunents  and  papen  that  have 

case  of  George  M.  Duskin,  District  Attorney  of  been  filed  in  the  Deputment  of  Ju8Uoe  since  the  let 

the  Southern  District  of  Alabama.     The  Presi-  day  of  January,  a.  d.  1886,  in  relation  to  the  manage- 

dent  suspended  him  from  office  July  17,  1885,  ment  imd  conduct  of  the  office  of  District  Attorney 

and  on  the  same  day  designated  John  D.  Bur-  Jj^^,,^""*^  ^^'^  ^^  ****  Southern  District  of  Ala. 

nett  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.    Decem-  x^  response  to  the  said  nsolution  the  President  of 

ber  14,  1885,  the  President  nominated  Burnett  the  United  States  directs  me  to  say  that  the  pspen 

t(>  be  District  Attorney  of  the  Southern  District  which  wen  in  this  department  rolating  to  the  fltnes 

of  Alabama  in  place  of  Daskin,  suspended.   The  Z^  J<>^\^-  Burnett,  recently  nominated  to  said  office, 

nomination  w^  referred  to  the  f  mmittee  on  Sr£?^A'^hrpV^^^^^ 

tne  juaiciary  of  toe  Senate,  ana  i^eo.  18, 18oo,  are  mentioned  in  the  said  resolution  and  still  remain^ 

the   m^ority  of  the  committee,  through  its  ing  in  the  custody  of  this  department,  having  exdu- 

chairman.  Senator  Edmunds,  made  a  report  in  "ive  reference  to  the  suspension  by  the  President  of 

which  the  foregoing  facte  were  fin*  net  forth.  g?S>^tS^^i,*JitnaSSSlt*tS.'tS.S'- 

J  he  report  then  went  on  to  say :  em  District  of  Alabama,  it  is  not  considered  that  the 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  **  re-  public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  a  compliance  with 

gaiding  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,*'  it  has  been  said  resolution  and  the  transmission  of  the  papera  and 

the  practice  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when-  documents  therein  mentioned  to  the  Senate  in  exeou- 

ever  a  nomination  has  been  made  proposing  the  re-  tlye  session. 

moval  from  office  of  one  person  and  the  appointment  Veiy  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

of  another  to  address  a  note  to  the  head  of  the  de-  A«  H.  Qablaitd,  JtfonMy-&«MraL 
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This  letter,  althoiigh  in  nsponte  to  the  directioii  of  well  undentood)  It  wm  not  thonirht  neoeaeaiy  that  an 

the  Senmte  that  oopiee  of  any  papen  bearing  on  the  afilrmative  provuion  should  be  inserted  giving  to  the 

subject  witliin  a  given  perioa  of  time  be  transmitted.  Houses  of  Congress  the  right  to  know  the  contents  of 

assmnes  that  the  Attomey-Oenersl  of  the  United  the  public  papers  and  records  in  the  public  offices  c^ 

States  is  the  servant  of  the  President^  and  is  to  give  the  country  whose  laws  and  whose  omoes  they  were 

or  withhold  copies  of  documents  in  his  office  accord-  to  assist  in  creating, 

ing  to  the  will  of  the  Kxecutive  and  not  otherwise.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  instance  of  civilised 

X  our  committee  is  unable  to  discover,  either  in  the  governments  having  bodies  representative  of  the  peo- 
original  act  of  1789  creating  the  office  of  Attorney-  pie  or  of  states  in  which  the  n^t  and  the  power  of 
General  or  in  the  act  of  1870  creating  the  department  those  representative  bodies  to  ootain  in  one  form  or 
of  Justice,  any  provition  which  makes  the  Attorney-  another  complete  information  as  to  every  paper  and 
General  or  the  united  States  in  sny  sense  the  servant  transaction  in  any  of  the  executive  departments  there- 
of or  controlled  by  the  Executive  in  the  performance  of  does  not  exiiitj  even  though  such  papera  might  relate 
of  the  duties  imputed  to  him  by  law  or  the  nature  of  to  what  is  ordmsrily  an  executive  function,  if  tibat 
his  office.  It  is  true  that  in  the  creation  of  the  De-  function  impinged  upon  any  duty  or  function  of  the 
partmenc  of  State,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy,  it  was  representative  bodies.  A  (qualification  of  this  general 
provided  in  substance  that  these  Secretariea  should  ritfht  may,  under  our  Constitution,  exist  in  the  ease  of 
perform  such  duties  ss  should  ih>m  time  to  time  be  ouls  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for  papers  relat- 
ei^oined  upon  them  by  the  President,  and  should  iog  to  treaties,  etc,  under  conndontion  and  not  yet 
oonduct  the  business  of  their  departments  id  such  disposed  of  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
manner  as  the  President  should  direct,  but  the  com-  The  committee  feels  authorised  to  state,  sfter  a  some- 
mittee  does  not  think  it  importsnt  to  the  main  ques-  what  carefU  research,  that  within  the  forttrolng  limite 
tion  under  consideration  that  such  dirscdon  is  not  there  is  scaroely  in  the  history  of  this  Qovcmment 
to  be  found  in  the  statute  creatine  the  Department  of  until  now  any  instance  of  a  refusal  by  a  head  of  a  de- 
Jnstloe,  for  it  is  thought  it  must  oe  obvious  that  the  partment,  or  even  of  the  President  nimself.  to  com- 
nuthority  intrusted  by  the  statute  in  these  cases  to  the  municato  official  facts  and  information  as  distmguished 
President  to  direct  and  control  the  performance  of  from  private  and  unofficial  papers,  motions,  views, 
duties  wss  only  a  superintendinjg  authority  to  regu-  reasons,  and  opinions,  to  either  House  of  Congress 
late  the  performance  of  the  duties  that  the  law  re-  when  unconditionally  demanded.  Indeed,  the  early 
ouired,  and  not  to  require  the  performance  of  duties  Journals  of  the  Senate  show  great  numben  of  in- 
that  the  laws  had  not  devolved  upon  the  heads  of  de-  stances  of  directions  to  the  heads  of  departments,  ss, 
partments,  and  not  to  du«pende  widi  or  forbid  the  of  course,  to  fUmish  papen  and  reports  upon  all  sorts 
performance  of  such  duties  according  as  it  inight  suit  of  affiurs  both  leg^lative  and  executive, 
the  discretion  or  the  fancy  of  the  Executive.  The  The  instances  of  reonests  to  the  President  and  corn- 
Executive  is  bound  by  the  Constitution  and  by  his  mands  to  the  heads  or  departments  by  each  House  of 
oath  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  fiuthfUlly  executed.  Congress  fh>m  those  days  until  now,  tor  papere  snd 
and  he  is  himself  ss  much  bound  by  the  regulations  information  on  every  conceivable  subject  of  public 
of  law  as  the  humblest  officer  in  the  service  of  the  aifun.  are  almost  innumcnble ;  for  it  appears  to  have 
United  States,  and  he  can  not  have  authority  to  un-  been  thought  by  all  the  Presidente  who  have  carried 
dertake  to  fkithlhlly  execute  the  laws,  whether  ap-  on  the  Government  now  for  almost  a  century  that  even 
plied  to  his  own  special  Amotions  or  those  of  the  de-  in  respect  of  reouesto  to  them,  an  independent  and 
paitmento  created  l>y  law,  otherwise  than  by  causing,  oo-ordinato  branch  of  the  Government,  they  were  tm- 
so  fkr  as  he  lawfhlly  may  and  by  lawful  methods,  the  der  a  constitutional  duty  and  obligation  to  fbmish  to 
heads  of  depsrtmente  and  other  officers  of  the  United  either  House  the  papers  called  for,  unless,  as  has  hap- 
States  to  do  the  duties  which  the  law,  and  not  his  pened  in  very  rare  instances,  when  the  request  was 
will,  has  imputed  to  them.  coupled  with  an  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  tno  Presi- 

The  important  question,  then,  is  whether  it  is  with-  dent  in  respect  of  the  danger  of  publicity  to  send  the 

in  the  constitutional  competence  of  either  House  of  papers  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  should  not  be  incompat- 

Congress  to  have  access  to  the  official  papers  and  ibie  with  the  public  welfare, 

documento  in  the  various  public  offices  of  tiie  United  jhe  report,  after  giving  a  number  of  these 

States  cre^  by  Uws  enacted  by  tiiemselves.    It  may  •j-eoedente  nroceeded  as  follows  •         "*  """^ 

be  fhlly  admitted  that,  except  m  respect  of  the  De-  preoeaenw,  proceeaea  as  zouows. 

partment  of  the  Treasury,  there  is  no  statute  which  But  it  would  seem  to  be  needless  to  array  fhrther 

commands  the  hesd  of  any  department  to  transmit  to  precedents  out  of  the  vast  mass  that  exists  in  the 

ather  House  of  Congress  on  ito  demand  any  infer-  Journals  of  the  Houses  covering  probably  every  year 

motion  whatever  concerning  the  administration  of  his  of  the  eidstenoe  of  the  Government.    The  practical 

department ;  but  the  committee  believes  it  to  be  clear  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  these  respects  by 

that  fh>m  the  very  nature  of  the  powen  intrusted  by  all  branches  of  the  Govemroent  for  so  long  a  perioa 

the  Constitution  to  the  two  Houses  t>f  Congress  it  is  would  seem  upon  acknowledged  principles  to  settle 

a  necessary  incident  that  either  House  must  have  at  what  are  the  nghte  and  powers  of  the  two  Houses  of 

all  timea  the  right  to  know  all  that  officially  exists  or  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  duties 

takes  place  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern-  covering  %veTj  brsnch  of  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 

ment.    So  perfectly  was  this  proposition  understood  emment,  and  it  is  submitted  with  confidence  that 

before  and  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti-  such  rights  and  powers  ore  indispem^ble  to  the  dis- 

tution,  that  the  Continental   Congress,  before    the  chsive  of  their  duties  and  do  not  infKnfre  any  right  of 

adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  in  establishing  a  the  Executive,  and  that  it  does  not  belong  to  either 

department  of  foreign  affiurs.  and  providing  for  a  heads  of  departmento  or  to  the  President  himself  to 

Kncipal  officer  thereof,  thougnt  it  fit  to  enact  that  all  take  into  consideration  any  supposed  motives  or  pur- 

>ks,  records,  and  other  papen  in  that  office  should  poses  that  either  House  may  have  in  calling  for  such 

be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  Congress,  papers,  or  whether  their  possession  or  knowledge  of 

provided  thst  no  copy  should  be  taken  of  matters  of  their  contents  could  bo  applied  by  either  House  to 

secret  nature  without  spedal  leave  of  Congress.    It  useful  purposes. 

was  not  thought  necessary  to  enact  that  the  Congress  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 

itself  should  be  entitied  to  the  production  and  inspeo-  in  the  light  of  the  well-known  history  that  even  min- 

tion  of  such  papen,  for  that  right  was  supposed  to  istora  of  the  English  Crown  were  bound  to  lay  before 

exist  in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  and  when  under  Parliament  all  papen  when  demanded  on  pam  of  the 

the  Constitution  the  department  came  to  be  created,  instant  dismissal  of  such  roinistere  on  refusal,  through 

although  the  provision  that  each  individual  member  the  rapid  and  efi^ectuAl  instrumentality  of  a  vote  of 

of  Congress  should  have  access  to  the  papen  wss  want  of  confidence.    And  the  Continental  Congress 

omittea  (evidentiy  for  ressons  thst  can  now  bo  quite  had  for  more  than  ten  yean  itself  governed  the  coun- 
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try,  and  had  oontiol  of  all  papers  and  reooidB,  not  by  the  oonduot  of  the  penona  deaignated  to  peifbffm  their 
reason  of  anything  expreflaea  in  the  Articles  of  Con-  duties  haa  been  should  be  made  known  to  the  Senate  t 
federation,  but  by  reason  of  the  intrinaio  nature  of  Have  theae  suspended  offlciala,  or  any  conaidenbls 
ft«e  goyemment  The  j  uiisdiction  of  the  two  Houses  num  ber  of  them,  been  guil^  of  misoondnct  hi  offloe, 
of  Congress  to  legislate  and  the  power  to  advise  or  or  of  any  personal  conduct  making  them  unworthy  to 
witbhoKl  advice  concerning  treatiea  and  appcuntments  be  longer  trusted  with  the  performance  of  dutiea  im- 
necessarily  involves  the  jurisdiction  to  oflioially  know  posed  upon  them  by  law  I  If  they  have,  it  would 
every  step  and  action  of  the  offlcen  of  the  law,  and  all  aeem  to  be  dear  that  every  consideration  of  public 
the  facta  touching  their  conduct  in  the  possession  of  interest  and  of  public  duty  would  reonire  that  the 
any  department  or  even  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Ihoti  abonkl  be  made  known,  in  order  uat  the  Senate 
President  himself.  There  waa  no  need  to  express  may  undenlandingly  and  promptiy  advise  their  re- 
such  a  power,  for  it  was  necessarily  an  inherent  md-  moval,  and  that  the  most  carefm  acrutiny  should  be 
dent  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  sranted.  had  in  respect  of  selecting  their  suooesson,  as  well  as 

It  will  be  observed  that  m  this  mstance  the  call  for  in  rea^ieot  €i  providing  better  means  snd  safcttuaids 

papen  covered  a  period  of  more  than  aix  montha,  dnr-  by  legialation  for  adnunisteiiDg  the  laws  of  the  United 

ing  which  the  r^^ular  incumbent  of  the  oiBoe  had  States. 

been  dischai;ging  its  duties,  and  also  the  ftirther  pe-  Such  inibrmation,  it  would  seem,  the  Executive  is 

nod  of  more  than  six  months,  during  whidi  the  per-  detennined  the  Senate  shall  not  poasess,  for  the  al- 

son  designated  to  disoharije  those  duties  <m  suspension  leged  resaon   that  it  might  enable  the  Senate  to 

of  the  officer  had  been  aotmg,  and  that  that  person  is  understand  what  drcumstancea  connected  with  the 

the  one  now  proposed  to  be  appointed  to  the  place.  fidthftal  execution  of  the  laws  induced  the  President 

It  will  also  00  observed  that  the  Preaident  nas  not  to  exerdse  the  discretion  the  statute  conftrs  upon  him 
undertaken  to  remove  the  incumbent  of  the  office,  but  to  suspend  them  and  ask  the  Senate  to  unite  with  him 
has  only,  in  expressed  and  stated  pursuance  or  the  in  their  removal  from  offioe.  A  nmilar  result  would 
statutes  on  the  subject,  suspended  that  officer,  and  follow  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  any  and  every 
that  the  same  statutes  expresslv  provide  that  suoh  step  in  the  transactions  of  the  wvemment ;  for  in- 
officer  shall  not  be  removed  witnout  the  advice  and  stance,  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  if  that  advice  and  con-  Army,  haa  as  lanro  oiscretion  as  he  has  in  tiie  sus- 
sent  be  not  given,  the  incumbent  would  (unless  his  pension  of  civil  officers,  but  on  the  theoiy  suggested 
regular  term  of  office  should  have  previously  expired)  by  the  Attorney-General  both  the  President  and  the 
at  the  dose  of  this  session  of  the  Senate  be  restored  to  Secretanr  of  War  would  be  justified  in  ndTudng  to 
the  lawful  right  to  exerdse  its  duties.  The  Senate,  either  House  of  Congress  copies  of  papers  and  docn- 
then,  by  this  nomination  is  asked  to  advise  and  con-  ments  relating  to  the  administration  of  toe  IXepartment 
sent  to  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  and  to  the  ap-  of  War  and  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  etc,  for  tha 
pointment  of  the  candidate  proposed  for  his  place.  In  reason  that,  the  facts  being  disclosed,  the  two  Houses 
exerdsing  its  duty  in  respect  of  these  questions  it  is  of  Congress  might  be  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
plain  that  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  incum-  reasons  and  motivea  actuating  the  Executive  in  hia 
Dent  is  a  matter  absolutdy  essential  to  be  known  to  conduct  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  Senate,  in  order  that  it  may  determine  whether  it  Seduced  to  \t»  simplest  form  the  proportion  would 
can  rightly  advise  hia  removal  or  rightly  leave  him  to  be  that  neither  the  President  nor  the  head  of  a  de- 
resume  the  functions  of  his  office  at  the  end  of  its  partment  is  bound  to  communicate  anjr  official  papers 
session,  as  well  as  whether  the  candidate  proposed  to  either  House  of  Conffress  which  might  dmw  into 
haa  in  the  exerdse  of  the  offioe  under  his  designation  Question  in  the  minds  of  its  members  or  of  the  people 
BO  conducted  himself  as  to  show  that  he  b  competent  the  wisdom  or  fUmess  of  his  acts.  But  the  commit- 
and  faithAil.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  with  entire  tee  ia  of  the  opinion  that  in  matters  of  this  nature  the 
accuracy  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  an  Senate  has  little  concern  with  the  reasons  or  motivea 
cffAxx  and  the  proposed  filling  of  rach  vacancy  it  is  either  of  the  headsof  departments  or  of  the  Executive, 
important  for  the  Senate  to  know  the  previous  con-  but  it  has  laii^  concern  that  its  own  reaaons  ana 
dition  and  management  of  the  office,  tne  state  of  its  grounds  of  action  should  rest  upon  and  be  drawn 
affiiirB ;  whether  there  have  been  coses  of  misconduct  trom  the  solid  truth.  The  Senate,  if  it  doea  ita  duty 
or  abuse  of  powers,  the  embeslement  of  money,  and  and  preserves  the  independence  that  bdongs  to  it, 
indeed  all  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  its  admin-  muHt  act  upon  its  own  reasons  and  judgment  and  not 
istration,  in  order  that  it  may  judge  of  the  suitable-  upon  thoee  of  the  Presidcntj  however  valuable  they 
ness  of  appointinijr  a  particular  pemon  to  take  up  ita  may  be.  If  the  truth  regarding  the  conduct  of  these 
duties  with  referenoo  to  the  difficulties  that  may  exist  officials  and  designated  persons  were  known,  the 
in  its  affiiirSf  the  state  of  the  accounts,  and  everything  question  tbr  the  Senate  would  be  not  what  were  the 
concerning  its  administration,  so  as  to  measure  the  reasons  or  motives  of  the  Executive,  but  whether  the 
fitness  and  competency  of  the  particular  candidate  to  facts  themselves,  as  they  took  place,  would  furnish  it 
meet  the  emergendes  of  the  cose.  with  euffident  reaaon  ior  givmg  or  withholding  its 

It  mppears  from  the  table  herewith  submitted  that  advice  and  consent  to  the  propoMd  cfaangea. 

out  of^about  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  nomi-  mu            -*  av             *  j    *  i     ^v  av 

nations  sent  to  tiie  Senate  during  the  first  thirty  days  .   ^he  report  then  quoted  at  length  the  passage 

of  this  session,  that  is.  from  the  first  Monday  m  De-  m  the  President's  message  m  regard  to  civil- 

oember,  1885,  to  the  5tn  of  January,  1886,  six  nundred  service  reform,  and  said  that  the  declarations 

and  forty-thrw  were  nominations  of  persons  proposed  made  therein  give  special  importance  to  the 

to  be  appointed  in  the  place  of  officers  suspended  and  a»^4.„  •a1«4.;««  4-^  ^r.o*>i^<,;^«.a  /«^.«  o^ffl^^  . 

proposed  to  be  removed  (and  of  whom  it  is  known  '^^  relatmg  to  suspensions  from  office : 

tiiat  somo  are  soldiers),  and  in  respect  of  whom  the  This  highly  important  and  valuable  official  oommu- 
action  of  the  Senate  in  advising  and  consenting  to  the  nication  m  the  presence  of  ux  hundred  and  forty- 
proposed  appointment  would  effect  a  removal  and  in  three  suspensions  from  offioe  would  seem  to  lead  to 
respect  of  whom  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  advise  the  oondusion  that  this  number  of  the  civil  officers  of 
and  consent  to  suoh  removals  and  appointjnents  the  the  United  States  selected  to  be  suspended  and  re- 
effect  would  be  to  restore  them  to  the  possession  of  moved  had  been  so  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
their  offices  at  the  end  of  the  session,  except  in  oases  their  functions  or  gmlty  of  such  personal  misconduct 
in  which  the  terms  of  some  of  them  shoula  have  pre-  as  to  put  them  in  the  category  of  unfaithful  public 
Tiously  expired.  aervanta  deserving  dismissal  oy  the  Preddent  and 
Is  it  not  desirable  and  neceasary  to  the  proper  per-  the  Senate  and  the  condemnation  of  their  countrr- 
formance  of  its  duties  and  in  every  aspect  of  tne  pub-  men.  In  such  a  state  of  things  we  think  that  tne 
lie  interest  that  the  simple  facts  in  regard  to  what  the  common  sense  of  Justice  and  fair  plav  that  ia  so  much 
conduct  of  these  officials  aa  well  as  in  regard  to  what  prised,  as  we  beheve,  by  the  people  of  the  United 
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Stttoi  woald  require  that  in  some  waj  this  Um  bodj  ftppointmeDts  to  civil  offloee,  provided  tliey  are  foond 

of  meafily>uld  have  an  opportunity  to  know  Uie  enb-  to  poeeeaa  the  businesa  capadtv  necessary  for  the 

■tanoe  of  their  allesed  mLtdoin^  in  order  that  they  Pi^P^'  dischai^  of  the  dutiea  or  such  ofBoe,  ouffht  to 

mar  either  admit  weir  iruilt,  or,  denytnff  it,  explain  oe  taitbfUUy  and  ftilly  put  in  execution,  and  tnat  to 

their  conduct,  or  ahow  that  the  aocuaationa  against  remove,  or  to  propose  to  remove,  any  such  soldier 

them  were  seiflsh  and  wicked  pretexts,  and  set  up  for  whose  faithfVilneaa,  competency,  and  character  an 

the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  their  suspension  and  above  reproach  and  to  give  place  to  another  who  haa 

ultimate  dumusal  from  office  m  order  that  others  less  not  rendered  such  service,  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 

capable  and  worthv  might  at  once  receive  the  honors  the  law  and  of  the  practical  gratitude  the  people  and 

and  emoluments  or  their  places.    It  is  known  to  eveir  Government  of  the  United  States  owe  to  the  defend- 

Senator  that,  so  far  aa  the  Senate  haa  had  to  do  boto  ers  of  oonsdtutional  liberty  and  the  integrity  of  the 

with  removals  and  appointments,  it  has  for  a  great  Government. 

number  ofyears  been  its  practice,  when  any  officer  or  -,  ,     on   li*   \i^i.»«,»    ->#  ai.k«»i.    ^^\^u 

person  was  before  it  for  removal  or  appointment,  J®^-  **♦,  ^'^T  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  robmit. 

again.'^t  whom  any  serious  accusation  has  been  made  ted  the  following  reaolations  toaching  the  re- 

wnioh  would,  if  true,  influence  the  action  of  the  Sen-  port  of  the  Oommtttee  on  the  Judiciary : 

hi»,.«Hl  «iv  him  »  opDOrtuaity  to  d&nd  hiSilf ;  ^K.SSS.Sd'^Sfti.t^nTttS^fonowtag^.^ 

and  it  ia  also  known  that  at  thia  very  session  a  very  Ju^on^^^^              ■""F"""  "*  «-«  *wiiwwuj|j  «»■«• 

^^^nA^^^W  JSJSSi!S **^??L^£i.to  U  "  ^^^^^  Th**  ^  Senate  hereby  expresses  it<i 

SSSSn!^,  JT*  &u?nXu32S;  »„.h^nJ^SS  2  condemnation  of  tiie  nsftisal  of  the  ^Attoracy-Gcn- 

proceeding  upon  a  Iklse  pnnciple In  such  instances.  It  ,       ^     whatever  influence,  to  send  to  the  Senate 

i!.ri2^5;?^w^«t^t  ?„^niw?«^^^          tC  of  *Januai7  knd  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 

Jw  H^SJ^^T^^nSi  r7i!fS!  th«  ^^  tee  on  tiie  Judidary  as  in  violatiorof  his  official  duty 

^S:S7^ttSTJ^^^^)^^^.^^^  and  subversive  of  the  Amdamental  principles  of  tiie 

SoS^a^iu^pSrS^  ^vernmentandofagoodadminislSition^tiiereof"; 

^S^  ^  Government.  Wh0rm$,  The  Senate,  if  said  resolution  ia  adopt- 

ff^klt.?.  ,K?^:.\f«.l/?^^  J  .J^lJ^?^!feir  is  ^W  thereby  annotmce  tiie  pr^udgment  of  a  majority 

mf  brought  to  lIgh^  it  would  appear  that  malice  and  ^  ^^  ^  witiiout  any  triJ  aSording  to  law,  tiiat 

S^rS!^?r^i;ThrfiffiSl^d*Sm"r^^^^^  the  AttomeV-Gcneral  of  (he  United  Statfs  is  guilty  of 

^kV««^«  L^>»2^^^^                    ^ri^  and  condemned  for  bavins  willftiUy  committl^  an  of- 

J^1S^^™?J!r^  J«^^  fen««  in  «^>«  «>°d»«^t  of  hil  office  wliich  U  in  violation 

£^i*?„  IS5lJ^.t  iteJr«?v  ?2^fiSSf  ?nl  JLS;  ^f  W»  «ffl<^  duty  and  is  subvereive  of  the  ftindi^ 

2l^r&JS.i  A?Ji^^^«S^L^J^^^  ^^^  prindplca  of  tiie  Govenunent  of  tiie  United 

men  because  tney  are  party  men  or  are  the  special  ot>-  g«;.teg  •  imd 

^^^^^i^lllLr.  s«  tM»  f5m«  nf  «.^^^  m-  Whi^,  The  Attomcy-General,  if  he  has  in  fact 

fnJl Tn^^n^^^^l  i?lvS^mL??Cfr^^  S^  ^"lUlly  immitlcd  an/offense  tlat  is  in  vioktion 

foTOWid  jpurw  methods  mgoyerome^^  that  for  the  ^  j^j^  ^^^^  duty  and  is  subvereive  of  tiie  funda- 


S5!ijnl2lii?lVf^^«l2!l?J^\^^^^^  ^^^^  principles  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

^^^^^  of%^?^h!^TTnft^  flS^^            States,  ii  only  amenable  to  tiie  condemnation  of  tiie 
doctor  omoen  of  the  United  States  should    « *2«,i.^«lu^  o^».*««.  .«»««..»  «,;*i,  *i.^  ni.:^<.  t. 


'lETiiijh'reiS;^^^^  ^^^t^i'^.l'^x^sL^^ 

ureluotantto  adopt  eitiier  tiieoij.    But  at  prwcnt  United  States  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  for 

the  imgenetrebleveU  remaina,  and  aa  tiie  wmimttee  contempt  of  ito  autiiority  aid  dignity,  if  the  Senate 

S  ""^f  fJ^/?fS^l'S.T.''i^^^^^^                  Jh!  ^^i!»  rfSl  dSCre  tlmt  sudi  coWmpt  fc«  &cn  committed 

l'?*^/ liTJiwiSJi.^.  .h!n  fJ^S^i'vl^  ^^™"  ^7  him  upon  tiie  &cts  stated  a£d  the  avermento  made 

tions  of  tiie  Government  shaU  agam  be  known.  j^  ^^  rieolution  and  in  tiie  report  which  accompa- 

The  report  closed  with  the  submiarion  of  *^?«"™AJ*^d                              .,  ,    , 

*i»A  #/>n/%i*«n«*  vA^lnfi/^na  •  WhtTMi.  Thc  Scuatc  would  bc  exposed  to  just  ccn- 

the  foUo  wrng  resolutions .  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  recommended  by  tiie  Com- 

BttoUed.  That  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Com-  mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  proceed  to  announce  their 

mittee  on  the  Judidair  be  agreed  to  and  adopted.  judgment  of  condemnation  against  the  Attomev-Gen- 

Bttolv4d,  That  the  Senate  hereby  expresses  its  con-  enu  of  the  United  States  upon  an  accusation  tnat  in- 
demnation  of  the  refusal  of  the  Attorney-General,  dudes  an  offense  which  is  punishable  by  impeach- 
under  whatever  influence,  to  send  to  the  Senate  oopiea  ment ;  and 

of  pi^n  called  for  bv  its  resolution  of  the  26tn  of  WhsrMi.  The  Senate  would  also  be  exposed  to  just 
January  and  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  censure  if  it  should  attempt  to  declare  the  Attomey- 
on  the  Judiciary  aa  in  violation  of  his  official  duty  General  to  be  in  contempt  of  its  authority,  and  to  paas 
and  subvenivo  of  the  Amdamental  prindplea  of  the  judgment  of  condemnation  against  him  tor  such  con- 
Government  and  of  a  good  administration  thereof.  tempt  without  having  him  notified  of  the  charge  and 

J8SeK>/p«rf,  That  it  is,  under  these  circumstances,  arraigned  to  anawer  the  same  at  the  bar  of  the  Sen- 

the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  nfase  its  advice  and  consent  ate : 

to  proposed  removals  of  officen  the  documents  and  Betolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 

puwn In  reference  to  the  supposed  official  or  personal  Eleotiona  oe  instructed  to  inquire  into  ana  report 

miaeonduct  of  whom  are  withheld  by  tfte  Eexecntive  or  upon  the  question  whether  the  offense  alleged  agamat 

any  head  of  a  department  when  deemed  neoeasary  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in  said 

the  Senate  and  called  for  in  considering  the  matter.  resolution  ia  of  the  class  of  offenses  for  which  the 

Rmeift^d^  That  the  provision  of  section  1754  of  the  head  of  a  department  may  be  impeached  and  re- 
Revised  Statutes  declaring  that  persona  honorably  moved  flx>m  office,  and  whether  the  Senate  can  take 
disdiamd  from  the  milittfy  or  naval  service  by  rea-  juriadiction  of  aaia  alleged  offenae  in  the  manner  pro- 
son  of  disabUity  reaultioff  from  wounds  or  sickness  vided  for  in  said  resolution,  and  can  proceed  to  con- 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  shall  be  preferred  for  vict  and  condemn  the  Attomey-QeDcral  in  advance 
TOL.  XXTL — 16     A 
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of  ft  tri«l  for  said  ftllei^  oiSuiBe  hy  a  resolution  or  making  tbeao  requesta  aod  demands,  the  order  in 

the  Senate,  Uiere  beinff  no  impeaohment  of  laid  otticet  whiob  thev  auooeeded  each  other,  and  the^ftct  that 

in  the  mode  required  Dy  the  Constitution.  when  maoe  by  the  Senate  the  resolution  for  that 

2.  That  said  oommittee  be  instructed  to  flirther  in-  purpose  was  passed  in  executive  session,  have  led  to 
quire  and  report  whether  the  Senate  has  the  power  a  presumption^  the  correctness  of  which  will,  I  sup- 
under  the  law  and  the  rules  adopted  for  its  govern-  pose,  be  oandidlv  admitted,  that  ftom  fixst  to  Uust 
ment  to  arrest,  try,  convict,  and  punish  the  Attorney-  the  information  tnus  sought  and  the  papers  thus  de- 
Qeneral  ot  the  United  States  for  a  contempt  of  its  manded  were  desired  tor  use  by  the  Senate  and  its 
rightful  authority.  committees  in  considering  the  propriety  of  the  bus- 

8.  That  said  committee  be  ftirther  Instnieted  to  in-  pensions  referred  to. 

quire  and  report  whether  the  matten  stated  and  re-  Though  the»e  suspensions  are  my  executive  acts, 

nrred  to  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  resolution  based  upon  considerations  addressed  to  me  alone,  ana 

reported  from  the  Clommittee  on  the  Judiciary  above  for  which  I  am  wholly  responsible,  I  have  had  no  in- 

oopied  constitute  any  crime  or  any  misdemeanor  in  vitation  from  the  Senate  to  state  the  position  which  I 

office  under  any  law  of  the  United  States ;  and,  if  so,  have  felt  constrained  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  same, 

what  penalty  is  annexed  to  ssid  crime  or  misde-  or  to  interpret  for  myself  my  acts  and  motives  in  the 

meaner,  and  what  tribunal  has  the  rightful  jurisdio-  premises. 

tion  to  try  and,  on  conviction,  to  oondemn  the  At-  ^  In  this  condition  of  aflain  I  have  forborne  addresa- 

tomey-Oeneral  of  the  United  States  to  punishment  ing  the  Senate  upon  the  subject,  lest  I  might  be  ao- 

for  the  same.  cused  of  thrusting  myself  unbidden  upon  the  atten- 

i.  That  said  committee  be  fluther  instructed  to  con-  tion  of  that  body, 

■ider,  ascertain,  and  report  whether  in  the  conduct  of  But  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy 

the  Attorney-General,  as  stated  in  the  resolution  re-  of  the  Senate,  lately  presented  and  published,  whicn 

ported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  in  censures  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 

the  accompanying  report,  he  violated  any  and  what  for  his  reflisal  to  trsnsmit  certain  papers  relating  to  a 

law  of  the  United  States,  and  in  what  respect  he  has  suspension  from  office,  and  which  also,  if  I  correctiy 

violated  said  law ;  and  whether  he  has  done  any  and  interpret  it,  evinces  a  misapprehension  of  the  porition 

what  act,  in  his  conduct  of  the  business  of  his  office  of  the  Executive  upon  the  question  of  such  suspen- 

to  which  said  resolution  relates,  that  he  might  not  sions,  will,  I  hope,  justify  this  communication, 

have  done  in  the  exeroise  of  his  lawful  discretion.  This  report  is  predicated  upon  a  resolution  of  the 

5.  That  said  oommittee  be  ftirther  instructed  to  In-  Senate  directed  to  the  Attorney-General  and  his  re- 
quire and  report  whetiier  the  Senate  has  anv  consti-  ply  to  the  same.  This  resolution  waa  adopted  in  ex- 
tutional  right  or  power  to  ^ve  its  advice  and,  consent  ecutive  session,  devoted  entirely  to  business  connected 
to  removals  from  office  by  the  President,  and  whether,  with  the  consideration  of  nominations  for  office.  It 
by  withholding  such  advice  and  consent,  the  Senate  required  the  Attorney-General  ^*  to  transmit  to  the 
can  prevent  the  removal  of  any  person  from  office  by  Seiiate  copies  of  all  documents  snd  papen  that  have 
the  President.  been  filed  in  the  Department  of  Justice  since  the  1st 

6.  That  siud  committee  inquire  and  report  whether  day  of  January,  1885,  in  relation  to  the  management 
the  Senate,  if  a  majority  shall  sgree  to  the  resolution  and  conduct  of  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  the 
above  recited  (which  was  reported  from  the  Commit-  United  States  of  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama.*' 


tee  on  the  Judiciary),  has  the  right,  under  the  Con-        The  incumbent  of  this  office  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  in  the  resolutions  re-  John  D.  Burnett  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of 

ported  b^  said  oommittee ;  and  whether  the  Senate  said  office.    At  the  time  of  the  jtassage  of  the  resolu- 

can  bind  its  memben  by  any  declaration  of  the  duty  tion  above  referred  to,  the  nomination  of  Burnett  for 

of  the  Senate,  or  by  any  rule,  as  a  duty  to  the  Senate,  said  office  was  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  all  the 

as  the  same  la  deolfunod  in  the  following  resolution  papers  relating  to  said  nomination  were  before  that 

touching  the  powen  and  proper  conduct  of  the  Sen-  body  for  it*  inspection  and  information, 

ate,  which  was  also  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In  reply  to  this  resolution  the  Attomey-Qenersl, 

^e  Judiciary,  namely :  after  relerring  to  the  fact  that  the  papers  relating  to 

'*  Retolved^  That  it  is,  under  these  circumstances,  the  nomination  of  Burnett  had  already  been  sent  to 

the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  refuse  its  advice  and  con-  tiie  Senate,  stated  that  he  was  directed  by  the  Presi- 

sent  to  proposed  removals  of  officers  the  documents  dent  to  say  that  ^*  the  papers  and  documents  which 

and  papers  in  reference  to  the  supposed  official  or  are  mentioned  in  said  resolution  and  still  remaining 

personal  misconduct  of  whom  are  withheld  by  the  in  the  custody  of  this  department,  having  exdorive 

Executive  or  any  head  of  a  department  when  deemed  reference  to  tiie  suspension  by  the  President  of  George 

necessary  by  the  Senate  and  called  for  in  considering  M.  Duskin,  the  late  incumbent  of  the  office  of  District 

the  matter.''  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama,  it  is  not 

■»-■      *    *    ^.      Ti^    .a     ^        .  ^     ^,      M  considered  that  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted 

March  1,  the  Premdent  sent  to  the  Senate  bjr  a  compliance  with  sud  resolution  and  the  trans- 
the  following  message  on  the  relations  of  that  mission  of  the  papere  and  documents  therun  men- 
body  to  the  executive  departments :  *^<>S«d  *oi^«  Senate  in  executive  session." 
«,.»«     .    ^.»    rr  ..  3^.  J.  ^V^^  "**■  resolution  and  the  answer  thereto  the 
To  theSenaUoftki  UMitd8taU$:  imue  b  thus  stated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

Ever  rince  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  darv  at  the  outset  of  tne  report: 

the  Senate  the  different  heads  of  the  departments  '*The  important  question,  then,  is  whether  it  is 

attached  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  within  the  constitutional  competence  of  either  House 

have  been  jpUed  with  various  requests  and  demands  of  Congress  to  have  access  to  the  official  papers  and 

from  oommittees  of  the  Senate,  from  members  of  such  documents  in  the  vsrious  pubUc  offices  of  the  United 

committees,  and  at  last  from  the  Senate  itself,  re-  States  created  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves." 

<^uirinff  the  transmission  of  reasons  for  the  suspen-  I  do  not  suppose  that  ^*  the  public  offices  of  the 

sion  of  certain  officials  durinff  the  recess  of  that  body.  United  States"  are  regulated  or  controlled  in  their 

or  for  the  papen  touching  the  conduct  of  such  om-  relations  to  either  House  of  Congress  by  the  fact  that 

oials,  or  for  all  papers  and  documents  relating  to  such  they  were  **  created  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves." 

suspensions,  or  for  all  documents  and  papen  filed  in  It  must  be  that  these  instrumentalities  were  created 

such  departments  in  relation  to  the  management  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  to  answer  the  general 

conduct  of  the  offices  held  by  such  suspended  officials,  purposes  of  government  under  the  Constitution  and 

The  different  terms  frx>m  time  to  time  adopted  in  the  laws,  and  that  they  are  unencumbered  by  a^y  lien 
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in  favor  of  either  bruich  of  Congren  ffrowing  out  of  To  which  of  the  eUsaee  thus  recogniied  do  the  pa* 

their  coitfetruction,  and  onembornBeed  by  any  obligo-  pen  and  dooumentB  belong  that  are  now  the  objecte 

tion  to  the  Senate  as  the  prioe  of  their  creation.  of  the  Senate's  quest  t 

The  oomplaint  of  the  committee,  that  access  to  offl>  They  consist  of  letters  and  representations  od- 

cial  papers  in  the  public  oliices  is  demed  the  Senate,  dressed  to  the  ExecutiTe  or  intenoed  for  his  inspeo- 

is  met  by  the  Btotvment  that  at  no  time  has  it  been  tion ;  they  are  Toluntarily  written  and  presentea  by 

the  disposition  or  the  intention  of  the  President  or  private  citizens  who  are  not  in  the  least  instigated 

any  deportment  of  the  ezecntive  branch  of  the  Gov-  thereto  by  an v  official  invitation  or  at  all  subject  to 

emment  to  withhold  from  the  Senate  official  docu-  official  control.     While  some  of  them  are  enUued  to 

ments  or  papers  filed  in  any  of  the  public  offices,  executive  consideration,  many  of  them  are  so  irrele- 

While  it  is  oy  no  means  conceded  that  tne  Senate  has  vont,  or,  in  the  light  of  other  fiicts,  so  woithless.  that 

the  right  in  any  case  to  review  the  act  of  the  Execu-  they^  have  not  been  given  tlie  least  weight  in  aeter- 

tive  in.  removing  or  suspending  a  public  officer  upon  mining  the  question  to  which  they  are  supposed  to 

official  documents  or  otherwise,  it  is  considered  that  relate. 

documents  and  pi^rs  of  that  nature  should,  because  Are  all  thcM.  siroplv  because  they  are  preserved, 

they  are  official,  be  freely  transmitted  to  the  Senate  to  be  considerea  officuu  documents  and  subject  to  the 

upon  its  demand,  trusting  the  use  of  the  same  for  inspection  of  the  Senate!   If  not,  who  is  to  determine 

proper  and  loeitimate  purposes  to  the  good  hutbof  which  belong  to  this  class  t    Are  the  motives  and 

that  body.    And  though  no  such  paper  or  document  purposes  of  toe  Senate.  a»  they  are  day  by  day  de- 

has  been  speciflcaUy  demanded  in  any  of  the  numer-  veloped.  such  as  woula  be  satisfled  with  my  seleo- 

ous  requests  and  demands  mode  upon  the  depart-  tion  i    Am  I  to  submit  to  theirs  at  the  risk  of  beiug 

ments,  vet  as  often  as  they  were  found  in  the  public  ohaiged  with  making  a  suspension  from  office  npon 

offices  tney  have  been  Aimished  in  answer  to  sooh  ap-  evidenoe  which  was  not  even  considered  t 

plications.  Are  these  papers  to  be  regarded  official  becanse  they 

The  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  in  response  to  have  not  only  been  presented  but  preserved  In  the 

the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  the  particular  cose  public  offices  I 

mentioned  in  the  committee's  report  was  written  at  Their  nature  and  character  remain  the  same  whether 
my  sug^tion  and  by  my  direction.  There  had  been  they  are  kept  in  the  Executive  Mansion  or  deposited 
no  official  jmpen  or  documents  filed  in  his  depart-  in  the  departments.  There  is  no  mysterious  power 
ment  relating  to  the  case  within  the  period  specified  of  transmutation  in  departmental  custody,  nor  is  there 
in  the  resolution.  The  letter  wss  intended,  bv  its  magic  in  the  unflefined  and  sacred  solenmity  of  de- 
description  of  the  papers  and  doonments  remoming  partment  files.  If  the  prosenee  of  these  papers  in  the 
in  the  custody  of  tne  dejpartment,  to  convey  the  idea  public  offices  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  wsy  of  the 
that  they  were  not  official  j  and  it  was  assumed  that  performance  of  senatorial  duty,  it  can  be  eaaily  re- 
the  resolution  called  for  information,  papers,  and  moved. 

documents  of  the  same  character  aa  were  required  by  -The  papers  and  documents  which  have  been  de- 

the  requests  and  demands  which  preceded  it.  ssribed  derive  no  official  character  from  any  constitu- 

Everything  that  had  been  written  or  done  on  be-  tional,  statutory,  or  other  requirement  making  them 

half  or  the  benote  from  the  beginning  pointed  to  all  necessary  to  the  performance  oi  the  official  duty  of  tiie 

letters  and  papers  of  a  private  and  unofficial  nature  as  Executive. 

the  objects  of  search,  if  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  suppose,  that  the  President 

departaients,  and  provided  they  had  been  presented  may  suspend  a  public  officer  m  the  entire  absence  of 

to  the  Executive  with  a  view  to  their  consideration  any  papers  or  documents  to  aid  his  official  judgment 

upon  the  question  of  suspension  frt>m  office.  and  discretion.    And  I  am  quite  prepared  to  avow 

Against  the  trananussion  of  such  papers  and  doou-  that  the  cases  are  not  few  in  which  suspensions  from 

ments  I  have  interDosed  my  advice  and  direction,  office  have  depended  more  upon  oral  representations 

This  has  not  been  aone,  ss  u  suggested  in  the  com-  made  to  me  by  oitiiens  of  known  good  repute,  and  by 

mittee'aTeport,  upon  the  assumption  on  my  part  that  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  benators 

the  Attorney-General  or  any  other  head  of  a  depart-  of  the  United  States,  than  upon  any  letters  and  docu 

ment  **  is  the  servant  of  the  President,  and  is  to  give  ments  presented  for  my  examination.     I  have  not 

or  withhold  copies  of  documents  in  his  office  according  felt  justified  in  suspecting  the  veracity,  integrity,  and 

to  the  will  of  the  Executive  and  not  otherwise,"  but  {Mtriotism  of  Senators,  or  ignoring  their  reprcscnta- 

because  I  regard  the  papers  and  documents  withheld  tions,  because  they  were  not  in  party  affiliation  with 

and  addressed  to  me,  or  intended  for  my  use  and  ao-  the  minority  of  their  associates ;  and  I  recall  a  few 

tion,  purely  unofficial  and  private,  not  infrequently  suspensions'  which  bear  the  ap[)roval  of  individual 

conflaential,  and  having  reference  to  the  performance  members  identified  politically  with  the  migority  in 

of  a  duty  exclusively  mine.    I  consider  them  in  no  the  Senate. 

proper  sense  as  upon  the  files  of  the  department,  but  While,  therefore,  I  am  constrained  to  deny  the 

aa  aenoeited  there  for  my  convenience,  remaining  still  right  of  the  Senate  to  the  papers  and  documenta  de- 

eompletely  under  my  control.    I  sunpose  if  1  desired  embed,  so  fio*  ss  the  rurht  to  the  same  is  based  upon 

to  take  them  into  mv  custody  I  might  do  so  with  en-  the  didm  that  they  are  In  any  view  of  the  subject  offi- 

tirs  propriety,  and  if  I  saw  fit  to  destroy  them  no  one  da],  I  am  also  lea  uneoui vocally  to  dispute  the  right 

could  oomplam.  of  the  Senate,  by  the  aia  of  any  documents  whatever. 

Even  the  committee  in  its  report  appears  to  con-  or  in  any  way  save  through  the  judicial  process  of 

cede  that  there  may  be  with  the  President,  or  in  the  trial  on  impeachment  to  review  or  reverse  the  acts  of 

departments,  papers  and  documents  which,  on  ao-  the  Ezeouuve  in  the  suspension,  during  the  recess  of 

count  of  their  unofficial  character,  are  not  subieot  to  the  Senate,  of  Federal  officials. 

the  inspection  of  the  Congress.    A  reference  m  the  I  believe  the  power  to  remove  or  suspend  such  offi- 

report  to  instances  where  the  House  of  Bepresenta-  cials  is  vested  in  the  President  alone  by  the  Constitu- 

tivea  ought  not  to  succeed  in  a  call  for  the  production  tion,  which  in  express  terms  provides  that  **  the  ex- 

of papen  la  immediately  followed  by  this  statement:  ecutive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 

'^The  committee  feels  authorixed  to  state,  after  a  United  States  of  America,"  and  that  ^*he  shall  take 

somewiiat  carefrd  reaesreh,  that  within  the  foregoing  oare  that  the  laws  be  faithfrilly  executed.'* 

limits  there  is  scarcely  hi  the  history  of  this  Govern-  The  Senate  belongs  to  the  legislative  branch  of 

ment.  until  now,  any  instance  of  a  refrisal  by  a  head  the  Government    when  the  Constitution  by  express 

of  a  oepartment,  or  even  of  the  President  himself,  to  provision  superadded  to  its  le^tative  duties  the  rifht 

communicate  official  Acts  and  information  as  <Ui«tin-  to  advise  and  consent  to  appomtments  to  office  ana  to 

gttiahed  from  private  and  unofllcial  papers,  motions,  sit  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  it  conferred  npon  that 

views,  reasons,  and  opinions  to  either  House  of  Con-  body  all  the  control  and  regulation  of  executive 

greas  whan  unconditionally  demanded."  action  supposed  to  bo  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
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people ;  and  this  express  and  special  grant  of  sach  set  forth  their  nnoonstitiitional  character  and  hurtftd 
extraordinary  powers,  not  in  any  way  related  to  or  tendency  in  the  following  langoage: 
growing  out  ofgeneral  senatorial  duty,  and  in  itself  a  ^*  It  ma^r  be  well  to  mention  here  the  embarrass- 
departure  from  the  general  plan  of  our  Qovemment,  ment  possible  to  arise  from  leaving  on  the  statute- 
should  be  held,  under  a  familiar  maxim  of  construe-  books  the  so-called  *  tcnure-of-offlce  acts '  and  to  ear- 
tion,  to  exclude  every  other  right  of  interference  with  nestly  recommend  their  total  repeal.  It  could  not 
executive  Amotions.  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framen  of  the  Constitu- 

In  the  flrbt  Congress  which  assembled  after  the  tion,  when  providing  that  appointments  made  by  the 

adoption  of  the  Constitution^  comprising  many  who  President  should  receive  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 

aided  in  its  preparation,  a  legislative  construction  was  that  the  latter  should  have  the  power  to  retedn  in 

given  to  that  instrument  in  which  the  independence  office  persons  placed  there  by  F^eral  appointment 

of  the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  removals  from  office  against  the  will  of  the  Presdicnt.    The  law  is  incon- 

was  fUlly  sustuned.  sistent  with  a  faithful  and  efficient  administration  of 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  subsequent  dis-  the  Oovemmexjt.    What  fkith  can  an  Executive  put 

oussions  of  this  question  there  was  generally,  if  not  in  officials  forced  upon  him,  and  those,  too,  whom  he 

at  all  times,  a  proposition  pending  to  in  some  way  cur-  has  suspended  for  reason  ?    How  wiU  such  offidals  be 

tail  this  power  of^e  President  by  legislation,  which  likely  to  serve  an  Administration  which  they  know 

fVumishes  evidence  that  to  limit  such  power  it  was  does  not  trust  them  ? " 

supposed  to  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  Consti-        I  am  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  this  reoom- 

tution  b^  such  legblation.  niendation  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws  has  been  anoe 

The  funst  enactment  of  this  description  was  passed  repeated.    If  it  has  not,  the  reason  can  probably  be 

imder  a  stress  of  partisanship  and  political  bitterness  found  in  the  experience  which  demonstrated  the  fact 

which  culminatea  in  the  President's  unpeaohment.  that  the  necessities  of  the  political  situation  but  rarely 

This  law  provided  that  the  Federal  officers  to  which  developed  their  vicious  character, 
it  applied  oould  only  be  suspended  during  the  recess  Ana  so  it  happens  that  after  an  existence  of  nearly 
of  tine  Senate  when  shown  bv  evidence  satisfaotoiy  to  twenty  years  or  almost  innocuous  desuetude  these  laws 
the  President  to  be  guilty  or  misconduct  in  office,  or  are  brought  forth— apporeutiy  the  repealed  as  well  as 
crime,  or  when  incapable  or  disqualified  to  perform  the  unrepealed—and  put  m  the  way  of  an  Executive 
their  duties,  and  that  within  twentv  days  after  the  who  is  willing,  if  permitted^  to  attempt  an  improve- 
next  meeting  of  the  Senate  it  should  be  the  duty  of  ment  in  the  methods  of  admmistration. 
the  President  "  to  report  to  the  Senifte  such  suspen-  The  constitutionalitv  of  these  laws  is  by  no  means 
sion,  with  the  evidence  and  reasons  for  his  action  in  admitted.  But  why  snould  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
the  case.*'  pealed  law,  which  required  spe<nflc  cause  for  suspen- 

This  statute  passed  in  1867  when  Congress  was  over-  sion  and  a  report  to  the  Senate  of  ^*  evidence  and 

whelmingly  and  bitterlv  opposed  politically  to  the  reasons,"  be  now,  in  effect,  applied  to  the  present 

President;  may  be  regaraed  as  an  indication  that  even  Executive,  instead  of  the  law,  afterward  passed  and 

then  it  was  tnought  nocessarv  by  a  Congress  deter-  unrepealea,  which  distinctiy  permits  suspensions  by 

mined  upon  the  suojujgation  of  the  Executive  to  legis-  the  President  **  in  his  discretion,"  and  caretlilly  omits 

lative  Will  to  furnish  itself  a  law  for  that  purpose,  in-  the  requirement  that  *^  evidence  and  reasons  for  his 

stead  of  attempting  to  reach  the  object  intended  by  an  action  m  tiie  case  "  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate, 
invocation  of  any  pretended  constitutional  right  The  requests  and  demands  which  by  the  score  have 

The  law  which  thus  found  its  way  to  our  statute-  for  nearly  three  months  been  presented  to  the  dii- 

book  was  plain  in  its  tormSj  and  its  intent  needed  no  ferent  departments  of  the  Qovemment  whatever  may 

avowal.    If  valid  and  now  m  operation  it  would  jus-  be  their  form,  have  but  one  complexion.    They  as- 

tify  the  present  course  of  the  senate  and  command  sums  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 

the  obedience  of  thb  Executive  to  its  demands.    ^^ *** * ' i-~i~^  j; — ^ ^  5 

however^  be  remarked 

the  President  had  the  privUc 

body  which  assumed  to  review  his  executive  acts  his  trust  of  office.    Mv  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 

reasons   therefor,   instead   of  being  excluded  f^m  Constitution,  my  duty  to  the  people  who  have  chosen 

explanation  or  judged  by  papers  found  in  the  depart-  me  to  execute  the  powers  of  their  great  office  and  not 

ments.  to  relinouish  them,  and  my  duty  to  the  chief  magis- 

Two  years  after  the  hiw  of  1867  was  passed,  and  tracy,  wnich  I  must  preserve  unimpaired  in  all  its 

within  less  than  five  weeks  after  the  inauguration  of  a  dignity  and  vigor,  compel  me  to  refuse  compliance  with 

President  in  political  aooord  with  both  branches  of  these  demands. 

Congress,  the  sections  of  the  act  regulating  suspen-        To  the  end  .that  the  service  may  be  improved,  the 

sions  fh>m  office  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  were  Senate  is  invited  to  the  flillest  scrutiny  of  the  persons 

entirely  repealed,  and  in  their  place  were  substituted  submitted  to  them  for  public  office,  in  recognition 

provisions  which,  instead  of  limiting  the  causes  of  of  the  constitutional  power  of  that  bodv  to  odviio 


indoned  the  requirement  oblifnng  him  to  report    touching  the  fitness'  of  the  nominees  placed  before 
the  Senate  **  the  evidence  and  reasons  "  for  h\a    them  for  their  action,  both  when  they  ore  proposed 


abandoned 
to 

action.  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  take  the  place  of  suspended 
With  these  modifications  and  with  all  branches  of  the  officials.  Upon  a  refhsal  to  confirm  I  shall  not  as- 
Govcmmcnt  in  poUtlnal  harmony,  and  in  the  absence  sume  the  right  to  ask  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the 
of  partisan  incentive  to  captious  obstruction,  the  law  Senate  nor  question  its  determination.  1  can  not  think 
as  It  was  left  by  the  amendment  of  1869  was  much  that  anything  more  is  required  to  secure  worthy  in- 
less  destructive  of  executive  discretion.  And  yet  the  cumbents  in  public  office  than  acaretiil  and  independ- 
great  general  and  patriotic  citizen  who  on  the  4th  day  ent  discharge  of  our  respective  duties  within  th«r 
of  Mareh,  1869,  ashamed  the  duties  of  Chief  Execu-  well-defined  limits. 

tive,  and  for  whose  f^eer  administration  of  his  high  Though  the  propriety  of  suspensions  misrht  be  bet- 
office  the  most  hatefUl  restraints  of  the  law  of  1867  ter  assured  if  the  action  of  the  President  was  sub- 
were  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1869,  removed,  mindful  ject  to  review  by  the  Senate,  yet  if  the  Constitution 
of  his  obligation  to  defend  and  protect  every  preroga-  and  the  laws  have  placed  this  responsibility  upon  the 
tive  of  his  great  trust,  and  apprehensive  of  the  injury  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  it  should  not  be 
threatened  the  public  service  in  the  continued  opera-  divided  nor  tiie  discretion  which  it  involves  relin- 
tion  of  these  statutes  even  in  their  modified  form,  in  quished. 
his  fint  message  to  Congress  advised  their  repeal,  and  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  present  Executive,  bar- 
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Ing  pledged  himself  not  to  remove  oflicialfl  except  for  There  is  no  ingenmty  sufflciently  skilled  in  epeciAl 

cau:»e,  the  fact  of  their  Kutftpenaion  implies  such  mis-  pleading  to  eepamte  the  two  powers  of  suspension  and 

conduct  on  the  part  of  a  suspended  official  as  ii^ures  appointment,  and  make  each  absolute  and  independ- 

his  character  and  reputation,  and  therefore  Uie  Senate  ent  of  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  claim  that  the 

should  review  the  case  for  his  vindication.  custodian  of  one  power  is  entitled  to  all  the  papers 

I  have  said  that  certain  officials  should  not,  in  mjr  and  documents  in  the  sole  keeping  of  the  custodian  of 

opinion,  be  removed  during  the  continuance  of  the  the  other  ^wer  and  relating  exclusively  to  matters 

term  for  which  they  were  appointed  solely  for  the jpui^  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Ix)ao  of  putting  in  their  place  those  in  political  affllia-  But*  it  is  msisted  that  the  President  has  no  right  to 

tion  with  the  appointing  power,  and  tnis  declaration  know  or  to  inquire  what  use  the  Senate  intends  mak- 

was  immediately  followed  by  a  description  of  official  ing  of  the  papers  and  documento.    Can  it  be  seriously 

partisanship  which  ought  not  to  entitle  those  in  whom  ui^ied  that  if^the  papers  and  documente  called  for  are 

It  was  exhioited  to  consideration.    It  is  not  apporent  not  public  but  pnvato,  and  relate  exclusively  to  the 

how  an  adherence  to  the  course  thus  announced  car-  official  acte  of  the  President,  for  which  he  is  under  no 

ries  with  it  the  consequences  described.    If  in  an^  responsibility  to  the  Senate^hat  the  Senate  has  any 

deeree  the  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  it  is  right  to  their  possession  f    Who  is  to  judge  whether 

to  oe  hoped  tnat  there  may  be  a  defense  against  un-  the  papers  ana  documento  are  public  or  private— the 

just  suspension  in  the  justice  of  the  Executive.  President,  who  knows  their  oontento  and  to  what  they 

Every  pledoe  which  I  have  made  by  which  I  have  relate^  or  the  Senate,  which  has  no  such  infonnation  f 
placed  a  llmuation  upon  my  exercise  of  executive  How  is  the  Senate  to  pai^s  on  the  character  and  con- 
power  has  been  faithndly  redeemed.  Of  course  the  tents  of  the  papers  and  documents  before  seeuig  them, 
pretense  is  not  put  forth  that  no  mistakes  have  been  and  how  will  it  be  if  after  inspection  of  tiie  papers  ana 
committed ;  but  not  a  suspension  has  been  made  documents  the  Senate  decides  it  has  no  right  to  their 
except  it  appeared  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  pub-  possession  t  How  can  the  President  possibly  avoid 
lio  welfare  would  be  improved  thereby.  Many  ap-  knowing  what  use  the  Senate  intends  making  of  the 
plications  for  suspenmon  have  been  denied,  and  the  papers  when  they  show  on  their  face  that  wej  can 
adherence  to  the  rule  laid  down  to  govern  my  actions  not  be  made  to  relate  to  anythin^^  but  suspennon  t 
as  to  such  suspensions  has  caused  much  irritation  and  And  if  it  were  possible  for  the  President  to  dose  his 
impatience  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  inaisted  upon  eves  to  the  contente  of  the  papen  and  documente  and 
more  changes  in  tne  offices.  the  use  that »  to  be  made  of  them  by  the  Senate,  can 

The  pledges  I  have  made  were  made  to  the  people,  the  right  be  denied  to  those  Senators  who  re^i8t  the 

and  to  them  I  am  responsible  for  the  manner  in  whidi  claim  of  the  Senate  to  have  insiiection  of  papers  and 

they  have  been  redeemed.    I  am  not  responsible  to  documents  relating  exclusively  to  suspensions  by  the 

the  Senate,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  submit  my  actions  President  to  know  what  use  is  intended  to  be  made  of 

and  ofBcial  oonduct  to  them  for  judgment.  thepapers  and  documento  by  the  Senate  t 

There  are  no  grounds  for  an  allegation  that  the  fear  Tne  minority  claim  to  know  what  use  is  intended 

of  being  found  ndse  to  my  professions  influences  me  to  be  made  bv  the  minority  of  your  committee  of  the 

in  declining  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Senate,  puipers  and  documents  called  ror  and  relating  exclu- 

I  have  not  constantly  refused  to  suspend  offldals,  and  sively  to  suspensions,  and  with  that  knowledge  the 

thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  political  friends,  and  minority  are  satisfied  that  their  possession  and  use  by 

yet  willfully  broken  faith  with  the  people  for  the  sake  the  Senate  is  unconstitutional  and  supported  by  no 

of  beinf  false  to  them.  law,  usage,  or  public  policv,  and  that  their  transmis- 

Neitner  the  discontent  of  party  friends  nor  the  a1-  sion  to  the  Senate  was  rightfully  refused  by  the  At- 
luremente  oonntantlv  offered  of  confirmations  of  ap-  tomey-Qeneral  on  the  order  of  the  President, 
pomtees  oon^tioned  upon  Uie  avowal  tiiat  suspen-  jh©  debate  OD  the  Bubject  was  long  and  ear- 
r^X^^^cJI^t^^rXS^i^^^^  neBt.  Mr.Edmnnd8,ofVenn6nt,.5d-:The 
Senate  that  no  confirmations  will  be  made  unless  the  suspension  of  an  officer  18  said  by  tne  minor- 
demands  of  that  body  be  complied  with,  are  sufficient  ity  of  the  committee  to  be  an  act  solely  with- 
to  discourage  or  deter  me  from  following  m  the  way  in  the  exclusive  discretion  of  the  President  of 

S!?^pr~°'™^'-'"*GtTi'?Ii:SSSl,.'°'  th«  United  Stat^     80  j«y  the  m^ioritj  <X 

Exxcrnvx  Maksion,  ^^^  committee.    Bat  is  not  the  snspension  of  a 

WAsunroToif,  D*  C,  March  1, 1886.  public  ofiScer  an  official  act  ?    The  statute  says 

March  1,  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  I*.  ^'^  J^®  /resident  says  it  is.    When  under 

♦K«  Tni^i^aVv  f k...vn»t.  u-  P«Iir^#  ai-kTJI  ^^  ^eal  and  signature  and  the  certificate  of  the 

ortinfid  Y^;«nnr?  ?n  thi'  ^£l  of  t^lh  t  Secretary  of  State,  the  attesting  witness  of  the 

presented  a  report,  m  the  course  of  which  it  authenticity  of  the  document,  le  suspends  an 

mu    '.  v.    *  .V    «     .        •,                           .  oflScer,  he  does  it  ofiiciaily.    Of  course  he  has 

do^Alh^kS^^  2?  S?T^<£Sn^^  r  r«ht  to  do  it  privately.    It  U  the  Pre«- 

heads  of  departments  must  be  decided  by  their  eon-  "®^^  ^^  °^'  ^^^  '°*°»  ^"^^  suspends  the  offl- 

tents  and  character  and  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  cer,  and  it  is  therefore  an  oflScial  act.     There- 

them  in  the  eiercise  of  any  power  or  jurisdiction  in-  fore,  every  paper  which  is  addressed  to  the  ofll- 

trated  to  either  house  by  tiie  Constitution  hi  execu-  cer  exercising  that  function,  in  his  character  as 

tive  or  legialative  session.    If  the  papers  and  docu-  *i,^  ^m^^^  ^Z^^^i^i,^^  *u^*^  Vr.n^*;^n  ««i^  .,«>o>« 

mento  can  instruct  or  sid  either  houw  In  tiie  exercise  ^\  ^™^^  exercising  that  function  and  upon 

of  legislative  or  executive  powera  or  privileges  in-  **^**  topic,  must  be  an  official  paper.     Jfo  mat- 

truAted  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  the  nght  of  ter  how  vile  it  may  be,  no  matter  how  false  it 

either  house  to  the  posseesion  of  such  papers  or  docu-  may  be,  no  matter  how  little  influence  it  may 

m^ority  or  for  the  Senate  to  find  the  slightest  sup-  ^  *®*  ^P^^  "»  ^^  *®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ss  an  official  pa- 
port,  exouse,  or  justification  for  their  claim  to  the  pa-  PJ^r*  It  does  not  belong  to  the  man,  be  he 
pers  and  documento  relating  exclusively  to  suspen-  President,  or  Secretary,  or  Attorney-Genera], 
*^.K  tJ**  P»^«°^  except  on  the  ground  that  tiie  but  it  belongs  to  the  officer  in  his  character  as 
eenato  has  the  same  power  under  the  Constitution  of  „„  ^flR^^-  i  f^v^  u  *h^*^  ^.n  k«  ^^  ^n^.4^;^«« 
advising  and  consenting  to  suspensions  by  the  Prei^l-  *?  , w  question 
dent  that  they  have  to  advise  and  consent  to  his  ap-  ^'  that, 
pointmenta.  **  The  Attorney -General,  it  may  be  added — 
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for,  as  I  saj,  these  remarks  that  I  am  now  eral  was  a  demand  for  private  papers.  He  said: 
making  are  quite  aside  from  any  questions  we  ^^  Are  the  papers  called  for  from  the  Attor- 
have  at  present  before  as — ^the  Attorney-Gen-  ney-General  snch  as  the  Senate  has  the  right 
eral  of  the  United  States,  in  his  response  to  to  have  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  its  duties? 
this  resolution  of  the  Senate,  makes  no  hint  The  President  states  that  the  papers  are  pri- 
tbat  any  part  of  the  papers  there,  whether  vate,  unofficial,  and  relate  to  nothing  over 
called  for  or  not  called  for,  were  private  and  which  the  Senate  has  jurisdiction.  The  ma- 
unofficial  and  personal  or  even  confidential,  jority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  its  dis- 
Publio  papers,  official  papers,  were  called  for.  tinguished  chairman  the  Senator  from  Yer- 
Public  papers,  official  papers,  are  spoken  of  mont  say  that  this  information,  although  un- 
and  only  spoken  of  in  his  response.  He  says  official  and  private,  does  enable  the  Senate  to 
that  these  papers  called  for  by  the  Senate  re-  discharge  a  duty  that  it  has,  a  power  that  it 
late  exclusively  to  the  suspension  of  Duskin.  claims,  of  revising  the  official  act  of  the  Presi- 
How  relate?  Do  they  relate  to  the  motives  of  dent  in  suspending  George  M.  Duskin  as  dis- 
tbe  President  of  the  United  States  in  suspend-  trict  attorney. 

ing  Duskin,  do  you  suppose?  Do  you  suppose  **  That  is  the  undisputed  basis  of  the  claim 
the  President  or  any  of  his  friends  had  filcli  in  to  these  private  unofficial  papers  and  docu- 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  statement  of  his  ments.  It  is  a  claim  of  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
motives  in  proceeding  in  the  case  of  Duskin  to  ate  to  exercise  the  same  control  and  revision 
perform  a  high,  official,  and  important  act?  over  the  act  of  suspension  or  removal  which  is 
By  no  means.  That  would  be  absurd  and  ri-  claimed  and  exercised  and  given  to  the  Senate 
diculons.  expressly  by  the  Constitution  of  advising  and 

<^  These  papers,  therefore,  on  the  statement  consenting  to  appointments.  There  is  no  mis- 
of  the  Attorney-General,  that  relate  exclusive-  take  about  that  being  the  claim  asserted  by 
ly  to  the  suspension  of  Duskin,  must  state  the  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
facts,  or  what  are  alleged  to  be  facts,  regard-  there  is  no  mistake  that  the  resolution  report- 
ing the  conduct  of  that  officer  either  in  his  ca-  ed  condemns  the  official  act  of  the  Attomey- 
reer  in  doing  the  business  that  the  laws  of  the  General  for  the  reason  that  he  has  withheld, 
United  States  impute  to  him,  or  in  his  career  on  the  order  of  the  President^  information 
as  a  citizen  and  man,  rendering  him  fit  to  be  that  he  states  was  composed  of  private  docu- 
oontinued  in  his  place  or  rendering  him  de-  ments  and  papers  that  he  said  were  unofficial 
serving  of  being  put  under  civil  arrest  until  and  private,  and  withheld  from  the  Senate  on 
his  case  can  be  considered  in  the  way  that  the  the  President's  positive  order  because  they  are 
law  has  provided.  That  ia  what  they  must  be,  private,  because  they  are  unofficial,  and  relate 
as  we  all  know.  Now,  then,  if  the  Senate  is  to  no  duty  that  the  Constitution  or  law  im- 
called  upon,  as  it  is,  to  assist  in  displacing  this  poses  upon  the  Senate  to  discharge, 
man  permanently  from  his  office,  the  very  *^Is  there  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
papers  that  exist  there  on  the  admission  of  the  Government  to  support  this  claim  ?  The  dis- 
Attorney-Gteneral  are  papers  which  relate  to  tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  has  present- 
the  conduct  and  management  of  that  office  ed  a  large  array  of  what  he  calls  preoedents. 
while  he  had  possession  of  it.  And  yet  the  I  undertake  to  say,  and  I  challenge  denial 
minority  of  the  committee  tell  us  that  inas-  upon  the  fullest  test^  that  there  is  no  case  in 
much  as  these  papers,  if  they  were  produced,  the  history  of  the  Government  for  eighty  years 
would  not  only  give  us  the  facts  upon  which  where  any  such  documents  as  those  call^  for 
we  ought  to  act  for  the  proposed  removal  of  in  the  resolution  were  ever  transmitted  to  the 
this  man,  but  would  enable  us  to  understand  Senate  in  executive  or  public  session  on  the 
the  reason  that  the  President  had  for  exercis-  order  of  the  Senate  upon  an  Attorney-General 
ing  that  high  official  act,  therefore  the  Senate  or  President." 

of  the  United  States  being  called  upon  to  pro-  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  said :  "  Let  us  ^ve 

nounce  Judgment  on  the  official  conduct  of  to  the  Senate  and  the  President  the  sort  of 

this  man,  and  the  President  of  the  United  safeguard  and  restraint  also  that  the  courts 

States    having  been    previously  called  upon  employ  in  the  protection  of  grand  Juries  and 

within  his  Jurisdiction  to  pronounce  ajudg-  traverse  Juries;  and  let  us  protect  the  Presi- 

ment  upon  a  similar  question  about  the  same  dent,  his    advisers  and    informants,  against 

man,  the  Senate  can  not  have  the  papers,  be-  the  forced  revelation  of  the  facts  upon  which 

cause  if  they  aid  in  the  exercise  of  their  Juris-  he  removes  a  man  from  office,  as  we  protect 

diction  it  would  disclose   the  ground  upon  witnesses  and  grand  Jurors  from  the  dan- 

which  the  President  acted  in  the  exercise  of  gers  to  them  and  to  the  public  welfare  which 

his  I    If  that  is  not  a  proposition  which  would  would    arise  from    the  disclosure    of   their 

stagger  the  credulity  and  amaze  the  under-  votes  in  charging  powerful  men  or  powerful 

standing  of  any  intelligent  man  in  a  govern-  bands  of  conspirators  with  great  crimes.    The 

ment  of  laws  or  in  a  government  of  reason,  I  wise  decree  of  pubUo  policy  is  that  no  man 

am  quite  unable  to  comprehend  what  would  has  the  right  to  require'  of  a  public  officer  in- 

be.^'  formation  of  a  fact  the  publication  of  which 

Mr.  Pugh,  of  Alabama,  ar^ed  that  the  de-  will  ix^nre  the  State,  unless  the  fact  is  essen- 

mand  for  papers  made  upon  the  Attorney-Gen-  tial  to  the  performance  of  some  duty  to  the 
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State  which  he  is  bound  to  render  in  obedi-  reasons  for  his  action,  or  as  to  the  facts  npon 

ence  to  the  Gonstitation  or  the  law.  which  he  based  his  action.    To  my  judgment 

^'  The  motives  of  the  President  in  the  sns-  it  is  a  clear  proposition  that  the  President  has 
pension  of  Duskin  was  the  actual  subject  of  a  definite  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitution  to 
the  inquiry,  however  ingeniously  the  purpose  remove  persons  from  o£Bce ;  while  the  Senate 
is  masked  by  special  pleading.  The  Oommittee  has  no  more  authority  over  participating  in 
on  the  Judiciary  based  its  right  to  make  the  that- act  or  to  reverse  it  than  the  House  of 
inquiry,  not  upon  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  Kepresentatives  or  the  Supreme  Court  have." 
legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  or  to  Mr.  Ingails,  of  Kansas,  who  made  the  live- 
gather  evidence  on  which  Duskin  could  be  liest  speech  of  the  debate,  argued  that  the  ne- 
unpeached  or  censured,  but  upon  the  ground  oessity  for  investigation  in  regard  to  suspensions 
that  the  Senate  is  empowered  by  the  Constitu-  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  arose  out  of  tlie  pro- 
tioo  and  the  law  to  prohibit  the  President  from  fessions  of  the  President  to  the  effect  that  he 
removing  certain  classes  of  officers,  and  that  would  not  make  removals  except  for  cause.  He 
therefore  they  have  the  right  to  be  informed  said :  "  If  when  the  President  was  inaugurated 
of  every  fact  that  operated  on  the  mind  of  the  he  had  determined  that  the  functions  of  Gov- 
President  in  suspending  Duskin  from  office.  emment  should  be  exercised  by  officers  selected 

^  If  the  Senate  has  no  such  power,  their  in-  from  bis  own  party,  the  nation  would  have 
terferenoe  in  this  matter  can  not  be  iustified,  been  content ;  but  he  did  not  so  determine,  and 
unless  they  are  seeking  to  show  that  the  Presi-  herein  and  hereon  is  founded  the  justification 
dent  is  guilty  of  some  misdemean.er  in  office  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  can  satisfac- 
in  the  removal  of  Duskin  for  which  he  ought  torily  use  and  employ  In  demanding  that  no 
to  be  impeached.  If  that  is  the  purpose,  and  action  shall  be  had  in  connection  with  these 
if  the  Senate  believes,  as  the  committee  be-  suspensions  from  office  until  there  has  been 
lieve — if  they  believe  anything — and  have  de-  satisfactory  assurance  that  injustice  has  not 
dared  in  these  resolutions,  let  the  Senate  order  been  done.  If  it  were  understood  that  these 
an  investigation  upon  charges  preferred  by  suspensions  and  removals  were  made  for  polit- 
them  against  the  Attorney-General  or  against  leal  reasons,  the  country  would  be  content,  the 
the  President,  accusing  them  of  a  high  crime  Republican  migority  in  the  Senate  would  be 
or  misdemeanor  in  office.  Let  them  airect  the  content.  But  what  is  the  attitude  ?  Ever  since 
committee  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  his  inauguration  and  for  many  months  before, 
ascertain  the  facts  which  will  show  tne  guilt  of  by  many  utterances,  official  and  private,  in  re- 
these  high  officers,  or  else  will  show  the  grave  peated  declarations  never  challenged,  Mr.  Cleve- 
wrong,  which  I  hope  is  a  mistake,  of  those  who  land  announced  that  he  would  not  so  adminis- 
bring  an  unjust  accusation  in  regard  to  a  mat-  ter  this  Government.  At  the  very  outset,  In  his 
ter  over  which  they  have  no  jurisdiction  and  letter  of  acceptance,  he  denounced  the  doctrine 
condemn  a  high  officer  as  a  criminal  for  deny-  of  partisan  changes  in  the  patronage,  and 
ing  to  the  Senate  a  power  which  they  are  eager  through  all  of  his  political  manifestoes  down 
to  usurp.  If  the  Senate  must  impeach  and  to  the  present  time  he  has  repeated  these  as- 
oondemn  an  officer  In  an  ex-parts  proceeding,  surances  with  emphatic  and  unchanging  mo- 
let  It  at  least  have  the  courage  to  say  that  the  notony. 
offense  Is  or  Is  not  Impeachame.  **  He  has  declared  that  there  shall  be  no 

^*  When  the  Senate  is  considering  a  nomina-  changes  in  office,  wliere  the  incumbents  were 

tion  to  office,  and,  as  collateral  to  that  question,  competent  and  qualified,  for  political  reasons, 

chooses  to  consider  the  reasons  that  induced  but  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  serve 

the  President  to  remove  somebody  else  from  their  terms.    Like  those  who  were  grinding  at 

the  same  office,  will  it  deny  to  the  act  of  the  the  mill,  one  has  been  tnken  and  another  has 

President  fvJl  faith  and  credit,  and  assume  to  been  left    Some  Republicans  have  been  sus- 

itself  the  power  to  assail  his  act  by  a  direct  pro-  pended  and  others  have  been  retained.    What 

oeedinff  and  to  set  it  aside  and  annul  it?    It  is  the  irresistible  Inference?    What  is  the  logic 

must  do  this  if  It  would  open  to  examination  of  the  events,  except  that,  in  view  of  what  the 

the  anestion  whether  he  acted  honestly  in  mak-  President  has  declared,  every  man  who  is  sus- 

ing  tiie  removal.  pended  is  suspended  for  cause,  and  not  for  po- 

*'The  Senate  has  the  power  to  consliler  a  litioal  reasons?  It  is  not  possible  to  suspect 
nomination  sent  to  It  by  the  President.  In  the  President  of  duplicity  and  treacherous  de- 
doing  this  it  acts  directly  and  conclusively  on  oeption." 

the  subject.    It  settles  the  question,  and  sends  March  86,  the  resolutions  submitted  in  the 

the  result  to  the  President  as  being  conclusive  majority  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

on  him.    He  is  bound  to  give  It  full  faith  and  clary  were  adopted.  The  vote  on  the  first  reso- 

credit,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  lution  was  as  follows : 

Senate  had  good  motives  or  sufficient  evidence  Tias— Aldrich,  A]liM>n,  Blair,  Cameron,  Chsce, 

to  warrant  its  action.  The  Senate  has  no  power  Con^r.  CuUom,  Dawes,  Edmanda,  Evarta,  Frye, 

to  consider  a  removal  from  office  made  by  the  Hale, flarriaon,  Hawley,  Hojr  p»an, McMillan,Ma- 

President,  except  in  a  collateral  and  inconclu-  iSM^te  SlfeslISS^^^^ 

nve  way ;  and  it  reste  with  him  to  say  whether  Stanford,  Teller,  Van  Wyck,  Wileon  of  Iowa-«2. 

be  will  or  will  not  inform  the  Senate  of  the  I^ats— Beck,  Berry,  Blackburn,  Brown,  Butler, 
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Call,  Camden,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Eoalis,  Oeorae,  Gib-  steads,  and  since  so  doing,  and  after  receiving  patents, 

son,  Gorman^  Gray,  Uarris,  Jacsaon,  Jones  cfAikanr  have  been  held  by  the  courts  as  trespassen,  or  that 

sas,  Kenna,  Maoey.  Morgan,  Fayne,  Push,  Bansom,  the  lands  were  reserved  from  settlement :  Therefore, 

VoomeesTWalthall,  Wilson  of  Maryland— 26.  Jk  it  MocUd  hy  the  S^naU  and  Rouuof  BepnatntO' 

Abssht— Bowcn,  Colquitt,  Dolph,  Fair,  Hampton,  Uva  of  ike  UnUid  States  of  Ameriea  ifk  Oongrmt  at- 

Ingalls,  Jones  of  Flonda,   Jones  of  Nevada,  Mo-  simbud.  That  all  the  lands  improi>erly  oertilled  to 

Fherson,  Mitchell  of  Pennsylvania,  Palmer,  Pike,  Iowa  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the  act 

Biddleberger,  Saulsbuiy,  Sewell,  Vance,  Vea&~17.  of  August  8, 1846,  as  referred  to  in  the  joint  raolu- 

__         ^          ^,                J           1  ^.               j.\.  tion  ot  Manm  2, 1861,  for  which  indemnity  lands  were 

The  vote  on  the  second   resomtion  was  tne  elected  and  received  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  provided 

same,  except  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  among  the  in  the  act  of  1862,  are,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be, 

absent.     The  vote  on  the  tibird  resolution  was  public  lands  of  the  United  States:  JVovided,  That  the 

QA  «fA<ia  f^  QQ  nava      Tha  vntiA  nn  thA  fnnrth  title  of  all  bona-fkU  settlers  undercolor  of  title  ftom 

80  yeas  to  29  nays.     Ihe  ^^^Jf^^'l,^'"®  ^^°™  the  State  of  Iowa  and  its  gnmtees,  or  the   United 

resolution  was  66  yeas  to  1  nay,  Mr.  Morgan  g^^^  ^^  i^  grantees,  which  do  not  come  in  oonlUct 

voting  in  the  negative.  That  gentleman  offered  with  pre-empuon  or  homestead  claimants,  are  hereby 

the  following  resolution :  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  made  valid :   Ptovidtd 

^     ,    ,   „,          ...      ...               y  ^  ftfr<A<r,  That  the  claims  of  all  persons  who,  with  in- 

Bmlttd,  That  nothing  m  those  resolutions  oon-  ^^^  i^  ^^^  f^^  ^  obtain  tftlo  thereto  under  the 

tamed  is  to  be  construed  as  declanng  that  the  conduct  pre-«mption  or  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States, 

of  the  AttoTOOT-Genersl  renders  him  liable  to  im-  entered  or  remained  upon  any  tract  of  said  land  prior 

peaohment,  and  the  Senate  disdaims  the  nght  or  pow-  ^  January,  1880,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 

erto  pumsh  him  by  imprisonment  or  otherwise  than  ^^y  acres,  are  hereby  confirmed  and  made  valid  in 

by  impeachment  for  the  oflfense  chargwi  against  him  ^jjen,  ^^j,  heire.  or  their  proper  asaigns,  and  upon 

m  the  second  rosoluUon,  which  the  Senate  has  just  ^^^g  p^of  thereof,  and  payment  of  the  usual  price  or 

adopted.  feea,  where  the  same  has  not  boenpaid,  shall  be  oar- 

It  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  88  yea.  ^^nS^L.SSTtlS^^'^Slr'o&.Sm^^ 

»«    °*y*'        ,              t.     J  1    X     XL       V  •  ^^  ^^^*  "^^  ***  grantees,  or  the  United  States  and  its 

The  main  pomt  m^  the  debate,  toougn  issue  grantees,  which  do  not  come  in  conflict  with  perKma 

was  joined  on  a  technical  question  as  to  the  res-  who,  with  intent,  in  good  faith,  to  obtain  title  thereto. 

olution  of  the  Senate  and  the  Executive,  was  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestei^  laws  of  the  United 

whether  rjmoyal  fro™  offioe.nnder  the  policy  ?8ir;;?~SS,rr JS'o^  ^Sl J  P™' *" '""^' 

proclaimed  by  the  new  Admmistration  mvolved  g^^  2.  That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  At- 

an  imputation  on  the  official  removed  ;  and  the  tomejr-Gcneral,  within  ninety  days  after  the  passsge 

purpose  of  the  Republican  Senators  was  to  com-  of  this  act,  to  institute,  or  cause  to  be  instituted,  such 

pel  an  acknowledgment  that  officials  were  re-  »^<^  o'  »«*i^i  ^^^^  ^  ^^  or  equity,  or  boUi,  a« 

^        A  ^^-^1-   ^t.   ^r.\u\^<.\  .^^,y^A»      T«  ♦kA  n>*y  D®  necessary  and  proper  to  assert  and  protect 

moved  merely  on  political  grounds.     In  the  the  titie  of  the  United  States  to  said  lands  and  remove 

course  of  the  session  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  aU  clouds  from  its  title  thereto ;  and  until  such  suits 

ury  made  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  the  shall  be  determined,  and  Congress  shall  so  provide, 

case  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  it  was  n<>  I»rt  of  said  lands  shdl  be  open  for  settlement  or 

oonc^ed  that  where  charges  were  not  pre-  Sul'^.Siit'Stedt^Sy'^fJI^n^^Jit'i.ta^S.S.^ 

f erred  removal  was  not  m  any  way  a  reflection  ©f  or  daiminff  title  to  any  tract  or  tracts  of  Und  under 

upon  the  official  removed.  the  United  States  involved  in  such  suits  may,  at  his 

Dm  Moines  Utsf  liUidSi — The  bill  to  quiet  the  or  their  expenae,  unite  with  the  United  States  in  the 

title  of  settlers  on  the  Des  Moines  river  knds  P«»ecution  of  such  suits. 

in  Iowa,  which  had  been  before  every  Oon-  March  11,  1886,  the  President  sent  in  tbe 

gross  since  the  Forty-third,  had  been  favorably  following  veto  message : 

reported  many  times,  had  passed  the  House  of  To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Staiet  : 

Representatives  twice,  and  the  Senate  once,  i  return  herewith^  without  approval,  and  with  a 

again  passed  the  Senate,  Feb.  11, 1886,  without  statement  of  my  obioctions  thereto,  Senate  bill  No. 

a  division,  and  Feb.  24,  passed  the  House  in  the  JJ<>»  entitled ''  An  act  to  quiet  tltie  of  scttiere  on  the 

same  way.    The  measure  was  as  follows :  Sher^u^sT          '""                        ** 

WhereaSy  It  u  alleged  that  all  the  lands  along  the  This  proposed  legtslstion  grows  out  of  a  grant  ot 

Dos  Moines  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Baocoon  land  made  to  the  Territorv  oflowa  in  the  year  1846  to 

Fork,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  retbrred  to  in  the  joint  aid  in  tiie  improvement  or  the  navigation  of  the  Des 

resolution  of  March  2, 1861  (12  Statutes,  papre  251 ),  as  Moines  river. 

certified  to  said  State  improperly  by  the  Department  The  langua^  of  this  grant  was  such  that  it  cave 

of  the  Interior  as  under  the  grant  of  August  8, 1846.  rise  to  conflicting  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 

and  which  were  treated  in  the  Harvey  settlement  of  emment  departments  as  to  its  extent,  and  it  waa  not 

May  20, 1866.  as  having  been  sold  or  otherwise  dis-  until  1860  tnat  this  question  was  autboribatively  and 

pased  of  by  the  United  States,  as  mentioned  or  pro-  Anally  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

vided  in  the  act  of  July  12, 1862  (12  Statutes,  nage  &i8),  States.     Its  decision  diminished  the  extent  of  the 

to  extend  the  grant  of  1846,  and  for  which  lands  the  grant  to  a  quantity  much  less  than  had  been  insisted 

«         ,_.i-- 1               ^1         *.        .     J  __j          ^-j  -_  L        .  ._  ,_.          » ^  ^, ^^  ^^^  rendered  invalid 

under  the  Territory  or 

„  ,    .         .  .  ,    the  limit  of  the  grant 

settlement  Iowa,  in  accepting  the  indemnity  lands  as  fixed  by  the  decision  of  tiie  court, 
referred  to,  is  estopped  tVom  all  claim  to  the  lands  in  For  tne  purpose  of  validating  such  titles  and  to  set- 
place  that  were  improperlv  certified  as  rivei^land  or  tie  all  disputes  so  far  as  the  General  Government  was 
under  the  act  of  1846 ;  ana  oonceraea,  the  Congress,  in  the  year  1861,  by  a  joint 
WhenoM  there  are  many  settlers  who,  believing  that  resolution,  transferred  to  the  State  of  Iowa  all  the  titie 
the  said  lands  were  public  lands,  entered  upon  the  then  retained  by  the  United  States  to  the  lands  within 
same  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  consent  ot  the  De-  the  larger  limits  which  had  been  claimed  and  then 
partment  of  the  Interior,  aa  pre-emptions  and  home-  held  by  bona-Jide  purohasers  from  the  State ;  and  in 
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1862  an  ftot  of  CoDgresB  waa  paaaed  for  the  same  gen-  Conffresa  in  the  yew  1878.  Valuable  proof  is  thus 
era]  purpose.  furnished  by  the  only  law  ever  passed  upon  the  sub- 
Without  detailing  the  exact  language  of  this  reso-  Jeot  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  thoofffat  proper  by 
Itttion  and  statute,  it  certainly  seems  to  be  such  a  the  Congress  at  that  time  to  meet  the  difflculties  sug- 
transfer  and  relinquishment  of  all  interests  in  the  gested  bj  the  bill  now  under  oonsidentioD. 
land  mentioned  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  aa  to  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  may  be  parties 
relieve  the  Oovemment  from  any  l\irther  concern  in  the  occupancy  of  these  lands  who  suixer  haklship 
therein.  by  the  application  of  strict  legal  principles  to  their 
The  questions  unfortunately  growing  out  of  tlds  claimsi  safety  lies  in  the  non-interference  b^  Congress 
gnint,  and  the  legislation  relating  thereto  have  been  with  mattera  which  should  be  left  to  judicial  oogni- 
paased  upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  nnoe ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  concur  in  l«ridaaon 
numerous  cases ;  and  as  bte  as  1883  that  court,  refer-  which,  if  not  an  encroachment  upon  judicial  Dower, 
ring  to  its  many  previous  decisions,  adjudged : .  trenches  so  closely  thereon  aa  to  be  of  douboVil  ez- 
^^That  the  act  of  1868  (C.  161, 12  Stats.,  548)  trans-  pediency,  and  which  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
fened  the  title  from  the  United  States  and  vested  it  elemenu  of  litigation  that  have  heretofore  existed  and 
in  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  the  use  of  its  grantees  under  endangers  veated  rights.  Obovbb  Clbvilaitd. 
the  river jgnmt."                                                                Ezeoutivb  Maxsiok,  March  11, 1886. 

Bills  similar  to  this  have  been  before  Congreas  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  have  failed  of  p&MMge ;  and  at        In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  motion  to 

least  on  one  occaaion  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  pass  the  bill  over  the  PreAident^d  veto,  Mr. 

Sri^^Sl'sSir^'Imd.'*^^*™*^^  "^°  *  meaaure  cov-  |;^art«,  of  New  York,  said : 
"llave^auSftifi^eLnined  the  legisUtion  upon  the        "  ^  aoj  on®  will  point  out  to  me  the  right 

anbject  of  this  grant,  and  studied  the  decisions  of  the  or  the  method  of  asserting  these  homestead  or 

court  upon  the  numerous  and  complicated  questions  pre-emption  claims  against  the  title  made  an- 

which  have  arisen  from  such  le^laUon,  and  the  nosi-  j^p  ^he  State  of  Iowa  to  the  Des  Moines  Navi- 

trJL^^^^^^  Si'Tfut  Uii^k  ?£S  ption  Company  by  the  United  States  in  their 

evexy  posible  question  that  can  be  raised,  or  at  leaat  legislation  I  shall  be  happy  to  consider  it ;  bnt 

that  ought  to  be  nused,  in  anv  suit  relating  to  these  I  do  not  know  that  when  this  was  challenged 

lands,  haa  been  determined  by  the  highest  iudicU  jn  the  last  debate  in  the  last  Congress  in  this 

anthonty  m  the  land.    And  if  any  substantial  point  u,^.  ^u^.^  thAt  nn  Attpmnt  waa  inndA  tn  dn  on 
wmains  yet  unsettled,  1  believe  there  is  no  difficulty        ^^^^^  ^"*'  f^  attempt  was  maae  to  do  so. 
in  presenting  it  to  the  proper  tribunal.  ^'  course  that  there  should  be  a  body  of 

This  biildedaros  that  certain  hmda which  nearly  land  in  dispute  is  injurious  to  all  concerned, 

twen^-four  years  ago,  the  United  States  entirely  re-  It  is  always  injurious  to  the  neigliborhood^  to 

Unqmahed  are  atiU  pubUc  lands,  and  duwsts  tiie  At-  the  development  of  the  State.    These  lands,  I 

SS^-STuSte'dtt^iil^^^  am  told,  afe  as  fortunate  and  fertile  perhaps"^^ 

If  it  he  true  that  these  are  public  lands,  the  doclara-  <uiy  equal  amount  of  the  favored  land  of  that 

tion  that  thev  are  so  by  enactment  is  entirely  unne-  great  State  of  Iowa ;  and  all  who  are  involved 

cessary ;  and  if  they  are  wrongfully  withheld  from  the  in  either  the  discouragement  or  despair  of  fail- 

they  are  not  public  lands  booaiaethe  United  Statea  ?^i°  "®  entitled  to  full  and  ample  considera- 

have  oonveyed  them  to  othen,  the  bill  is  subject  to  tion ;   but  the  question  of  the  method  to  be 

grave  objec^ons  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  vestedrighta  adopted  and  pursued  to  that  end  brings  us  now 

and  disturb  interests  which  have  long  since  become  to  what  is  a  very  simple  and  a  very  intelligible 

If  a  law  of  Congress  could,  in  the  manner  oontem-  P^?.R2?\^^P'    .         xv  i.  *v     tt  •*  j  Oi.  i. 
plated  by  the  bU<,  change,  under  the  Constitution,  the  "  >t  be  true  that  the  United  Stetes  now 

existing  rights  of  any  of  the  partiea  daiming  interesu  has  any  title  m  this  land,  if  it  now  constitutes 

in  these  lands,  it  hardlv  seems  that  any  new  questions  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  the  United  States 

could  be  piwented  to  tlie  courts  which  would  do  more  ^^  ^gg^rt  by  such  methods  as  the  law  opens  to 

l^e  i^liti!?tior'         "''"''  the  United  States  the  maintenance  of  that  title ; 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  controversies  which  can  And  when  that  titie  has  been  established  and 

hereafter  arise  between  those  claiming  these  lands  by  determination  the  land  has  come  back  into 

have  been  fairly  remitted  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  public  domain,  then  I  suppose  not  a  single 

SfGSSSr/t.X4h^S^&'-Sl^r.ioSi  -?'«•  -o-W  be  nu^  .^fainet  enteruanijg  .nd 

not  be  called  upon  to  litigate  tiie  rights  of  private  deposing  of  just  claims  that  have  rested  upon 

partiea.  this  dormant  title  that  is  nnallj  esteblished,  as 

It  is  not  plesaant  to  contemplate  loss  threatened  to  it  would  be  in  the  case  I  have  supposed,  in  the 

any  p«ty  acting  in  good  faith,  caused  by  uncertiunty  United  States. 

S>;^^iISd^Tere  «r,;2re^^^^^^  "  B^^t  this  bill  does  not  proceed  upon  that 

who  labor  under  such  disabilitiea  as  prevent  thom  proposition.    Fending  the  course  of  legislation 

from  appealing  to  the  courts  for  a  redress  of  their  and  pending  the  course  of  judicial  determina- 

yrongs,  a  plain  ».tatute,  directed  simply  to  a  remedy  tion,  such  as  it  is,  for  a  series  of  years  an  at- 

forsttoh  disabilities,  would  not  be  objectionable.  tAmnt  hM  Haati  mAdA  tn  nnt  thAAA  rlAimAnts  nr 

Should  there  be  meritorious  casea  of  hardship  and  i?™?JA^'*|?°,  ™?^ti,  •  ^kIi;  il^-l       5    ?; 

loss,  caused  by  an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Gov-  th«  U  nited  States  in  their  behalf  upon  a  footing 

emroent  to  settle  upon  lands  apparently  public,  but  to  which  the  law  and  the  courts  did  not  give 

which  no  right  nor  lawful  possession  can  be  secured,  them.    Several  times  in  past  sessions  the  bill 

U  would  be  better,  ratiicr  than  to  attempt  a  disturb-  i,ag  pagged  one  or  the  other  of  the  bodies  of 

anoe  of  titles  already  settled,  to  ascertain  such  losses  n«««-«.-«  Knf  ^^¥  nnfti  «i^nr  i«.<i  u  ^^m»^Jk  Ko.*k 

and  do  equity  by  Sompensilting  the  proper  partiea  Congress,  but  not  until  now  has  it  paswd  both 

through  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  houses  and  been  presented  to  the  President  for 

A  law  to  accomplish  this  very  object  was  psaaed  by  his  sanction  to  its  becoming  a  law.    His  ex- 
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amination  of  it  has  led  Mm  to  think  that  for  from  this  eompanj  eighty  acres  more.    He  gave 

grave  reasons,  very  tersely  and  yet  very  oom-  them  his  contract  secured  upon  the  one  hon- 

prehensively  stated  in  this  message  of  the  Presi-  dred  and  sixty  acres,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 

dent|  this  disturbance  of  the  courts  and  of  the  The  company  sued  him  for  the  balance.    It 

law  and  reconsideration  by  the  United  States  was  but  a  small  amount  comparatively,  only 

of  legislation  which  has  been  determinative  of  $500,  but  he  had  consumed  what  little  savings 

this  point  should  not  be  allowed.*'  he  had  in  buying  in  the  eighty  acres  of  land 

In  the  course  of  an  argument  for  the  bill,  Mr.  and  in  making  the  balance.    Judgment  was 

Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  rendered ;    execution  was  issued.     The  first 

*^  This  disputation  concerning  these  lands  has  eighty  acres  were  sold.  The  tract  did  not 
clouded  the  title  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentory  of  all  bring  enough  to  pay  the  judgment.  The  see- 
the lands  embraced  within  the  alleged  grant,  ond  eighty  acres  were  sold,  and  tlie  home  of 
lying  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  man  was  gone,  both  that  part  of  the  land 
Iowa.  Men  who  have  gone  upon  those  lands  upon  which  he  entered  as  a  pre-emptor  and 
as  settlers  in  the  early  days  when  that  region  that  which  he  bought  from  the  company.  Has 
was  the  advanced  frontier  post  of  civilization,  this  company  been  harshly  dealt  with!  It 
having  clustering  around  the  lands  upon  which  would  have  been  at  least  humane  for  it  to  have 
they  settled  and  the  homes  which  they  there  allowed  this  poor  man  to  retain  one  of  the 
created  all  of  those  tender  sentiments  that  tie  eighty-acre  tracts,  inasmuch  as  this  preposter- 
men  to  borne,  were  not  willing,  even  if  it  re-  ous  claim  was  the  occasion  of  tbe  small  sum 
quired  personal  sacrifice,  to  have  tbose  ties  all  realized  for  the  sale  of  that  land. .  And  why  f 
sundered  and  go  out  in  the  world  again  in  Because  a  disturbed  title  is  not  a  marketable 
search  of  other  homes.  So  they  said  to  this  com-  article  at  fair  value  and  because  of  this  dis- 
pany,  some  of  them,  '  In  order  to  have  peace  turbed  title  claimed  by  this  company  the  man^s 
we  will  buy  in  your  title  such  as  you  have.*  possessions  went  from  bim,  and  to-day  he  is 
So  contracts  were  made  with  many  of  them  by  nomeless  and  his  family  with  him. 
this  company  through  an  agent  it  had  out  in  the  '*  I  might  go  on  with  scores  of  cases  like  this, 
State  of  Iowa.  Rather  than  resist,  rather  than  but  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
be  troubled,  in  order  to  have  some  ascertainment  I  insist  that  the  United  States  shall,  by  the  en- 
of  their  cases,  they  entered  into  the  contracts  actment  of  this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
and  agreed  to  pay,  and  many  of  them  did  pay,  denfs  objection  thereto,  make  at  least  an  hon- 
the  contract  price  to  the  agent  of  this  company,  est  endeavor  to  protect  the  men  it  invited  upon 
The  agent  was  unfaithful.  He  did  not  account  these  lands  twentv-five  years  ago.  I  insist  not 
to  his  principals  for  the  money  thus  received,  only  for  them  that  this  remedy  shall  be  ao- 
and  they  repudiated  his  authority  to  receive  the  corded,  but  for  all,  the  company  itself  as  weU 
money,  asserted  that  the  contract  was  yet  sub-  as  its  grantees.  Therefore  it  is  provided  in  the 
sisting,  sued  upon  the  contract,  and  in  some  bill  that  in  all  cases  where  there  are  not  con- 
cases  ousted  these  people  from  their  homes.  flicting  claims  the  title  shall  be  confirmed  in  the 

^^  This  company  come  here  to  ulead  not  only  holders,  whether  they  be  the  Des  Moines  Kavi- 
law  but  equity.  Will  it  come  liere  with  the  gation  Oompany,  its  grantees,  or  others,  the 
clean  hands  that  must  go  in  where  eauity  ob-  purpose  of  the  biU  and  the  remedy  it  provides 
tains  ?  It  is  not  found  in  the  recora  of  that  being  to  settle  now  within  the  reasonable  time 
company  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  neither  in  the  which  may  be  necessary  to  devote  to  the  pro- 
greed  which  it  has  manifested  concerning  the  re-  posed  remedy  the  titles  to  the  lands  in  that 
turn  for  the  comparatively  small  outlay  that  it  great  section  of  Iowa  which  have  been  dis- 
made  in  connection  with  that  improvement,  nor  turbed  so  long.  This,  as  I  said  in  the  last  Con- 
in  the  manner  with  which  it  has  treated  with  gross  when  discussing  the  question,  resolves  it- 
the  people  settled  upon  those  lands.  I  have  self  on  that  account  into  a  public  question,  for 
here,  but  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  read  them,  the  disturbance  of  title  is  a  serious  injury  to 
letters  from  many  of  these  men,  men  who  have  public  interests  and  affairs.*' 
been  there,  as  I  have  said,  more  than  a  quarter  June  29  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  over  the 
of  a  century,  who  have  looked  forward  to  the  veto  by  the  following  vote: 
time  when  their  titles  should  come  to  them 
from  the  Government,  and  their  homes  would  YKAS-Allison,  Beck.  Berry,  Blaokbura,  Blair,  Call, 

be  assured  to  them.     While  they  have  waited  £T~SLv^*^  .^"^^^^h  ^o^«»  longer   Daw«K 

♦kA«  k«-^  «.««*  ^«  -.-  i^A    4.-:^  /     «  «      «  v^^  EnstiH,  Oeorge,  Hale,  HamBon,  Hoar,  loffaUs,  Jones 

they  have  gone  on  as  mdustnous  pioneers  are  of  ASansaeTfloMUlkn,  Mabone.  Manderwn,  ilaxey, 

wont  to  do,  reclaimmg  the  wilds  and  making  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Palmer,  Plumb,  Riddlebei^r, 

them  habitations  for  progress  and  civilization.  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Sherman,  Spooner,  Teller,  Walthall, 

They  have  waited.    Some  of  them  have  con-  ^i^^'^  of  lowa-^.  ^,     ^  ,    .^  ^ ^       ,    ,.    __ 

ference  yet  with  this  company.    Others  now  q^^^^Z^;  i:^^^^^,^Af?SS:, 

occupying  the  lands,  but  as  they  say,  tenants  IUm»om,  Vance,  Vest,  Whltthome— 15. 

by  sufferance,  have  had  hard  lines  dealt  out  to  Absbnt— Aldrioh,  Bowen,  Camden,  Cullom,  Dolpb, 

them  by  this  innocent  company.  Tut^  Fiye,  Gibson.  Gorman,  HaniH,  Hears^  Joneeof 

"I  have  one  case  here  where  a  settler  en.  ?onda,  Jones  of  Nevada.  Kenna.lA)gan,*fitcheU<rf 
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July  1,  the  question  of  passing  the  bill  over  land  to  whioh,  in  my  Judgment,  it  has  no  more 

the  President's  veto  came  up  in  the  House,  right  lesally  or  eqnitablj  than  I  have  to  the 

In  the  debate  on  the  snbjeot  Mr.  Pajson,  of  Illi-  desk  nncfer  my  hand, 

nois,  said :  **  That  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell.    Nobody  pre- 

**  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  inter-  tends  to  gainsay  it.  I  Icnow  what  will  be  the 
ested  in  these  lands  amounting  to  some  271,-  argoment  on  the  other  side,  and  the  President 
000  acres,  that  will  be  affect^  by  this  bill,  of  the  United  States  intimates  it  in  his  me^^- 
Tbere  are,  first,  the  men  who  claim  ander  the  sage.  The  doors  of  the  courts  are  open  if 
navigation  company,  who  are  in  possession  and  these  people  have  any  l^gal  rights,  and  he  asks 
that  nobody  has  claimed  adversely  to ;  there  is  why  they  did  not  come  in  an  assert  them.  In 
A  second  set  of  people  in  possession  under  the  this  he  studiously  avoids  the  proposition  that 
general  land  law ;  and,  third,  a  set  of  men  under  existing  law  the  doors  of  the  courts  are 
claiming  under  the  State  of  Iowa  as  remote  shut  to  the  people  because  of  the  state  of  res- 
grantees  from  the  Des  Moines  Navigation  Com-  ervation  in  which  these  lands  have  been  for  all 
panv.    Now,  what  does  the  biU  propose  ?    It  these  years." 

settles  the  titles  of  the  first  and  last  named  The  motion  to  override  the  President's  veto 

dasses  in  posMssion,  and  provides  that  the  ti-  failed  by  the  following  vote— less  than  two 

tie  of  everybody  m  the  Des  Momes  Navigation  thirds  voting  in  the  affirmative : 

Company  and  its  grantees,  not  in  possession,  y«a.-G.  E,  Ad«iD.,  J.  M.  AUen,  J.  A.  AndenK)n, 

that  their  titie  shall  be  validated.  Atkinson,  B«ker,B«rk«d»le,B«TT,Blayne,Bmghiun| 

^  It  provides,  secondly,  that  those  who  are  Bland,  Bound,  Boutelle.  Bndy,  T.  M.  Browne,  C.  £. 


(7—77"^  V.,^  T     ^•~'?'  >'•■-''""  ---"  "«'«  son, uutcneon,iJtfiiei, iMvw^inffiey,  uocKery, iior- 

their  title  validated.    And  as  to  the  other  class,  aey,  Dunham,  EldiedEe,  Ely,  £verbart,  Farquhar,  Fel- 

those  who  are  claiming  in  good  faith  under  the  ton,  Fuher,  Fleeser.  Fi«deriok,  Fuller,  Funston,  Gal- 

general  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  «Jn|rer,Geddea,Gillillan,Gr«vraor,  Grout,  G^ 

provided  th.t  they  sl.aU  be  permitted  to  «ert  f^i^^Xi^-^^^T^^^^^] 

their  rights  m  court     This  bill  does  not  seek  Holmai,  Holmes.  Hopkins,  Jacka<m,  James,  J.  h! 

to  interfere  with  the  title  of  any  man  whatever  Jones,  Kelley.  Kleiner,  Laffooo,  La  Follette,  Laird, 

which  does  not  clash  with  that  of  a  settler.    It  LMiham,  Lawler^  Lehlbach,  Libbev,  Lindsley,  Little, 

does  not  presume  that  the  title  of  the  railroad  JOj^^lf^S^^ 

and  navigation  comi>any  is  invalid.  It  leaves  SSaVMoSSTMoian,  Moirili;  Morrow.  Muimhy 
all  that  question  for  Judicial  determination  NeaL  Neece,  llegley.  Kelson,  O'Donnell,  O'Ham, 
where  it  interferes  with  a  settler's  title.  But  Chvies  O'Meill/Owen,  Payne,  Payson,  Perkins,  Pe- 
the  officers  of  the  Interior  Department  have  tors,  PettibMie,HTOe.  Price,  ^agan,T.B.Bwd,ftioe, 
failed  hitherto,  and  still  fail  to  remove  the  Kookwcll  Bomeis,  BowelL  Byan,  Bayers,  Sessions, 
"1^2.  A  ^Mryi  *'"■"'*'»;•«'  Skinner,  Bpooner,  Steele,  Btepbcnmn,  Charles  Stew- 
State  of  reservation.  An  act  of  Congress  which  ««,£.  #.6tone>.  J.  Stone  oY Missouri,  Strait,  Stru- 
was  passed  in  1858  provides  in  substance  that  ble,  Swinburne,  Symes,  Tanney,  Taulbce,  £.  B.  Tav- 
wberever  an  entry  is  made  on  nnblto  lAnda  in  lor,  I.  H.  Taylor,  J.  Bi.  Taylor,  Zachary  Taylor,  0. 
good  faith  and  the  land 

reservation  and  when  that  _      _ 

shali  afterward  be  removed,  the  rights  of  these  bora.  West,  A.  c7  w'b*ito,  MUo  Wbite,  Wiikinslwi- 

people  shall  be  respected.  nons.  Wise,  Wolford,Woodbura,Worthington— 169. 

'*  It  is  provided  that  under  that  statute  these  «  ?ats-J.  J.  Adamj,C.M.  Anderson,  Baraes,  Beaoh, 

men  „.y  bellowed,  .nd  pernntted  to  go  into  gfW.SSSLf.'T^.ttL.Sg;^?;  S) 

court  and  set  up  their  homestead  and  pre-emp-  Candler,  Cowles  Coi,  Crisp,  Curtin,  DargSi  Daven- 

tion  rights  as  against  the  railroad  and  naviga-  port,  A.  C.  Davidson^  B.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dibble, 


fence  of  a  lawsuit  to  the  Dee  Moines  Railroad  »ton,  Ketd&am,  Low,  Maitin,  McAdoo,  McCreary,  Mo- 

and  Navigation  Company.    In  one  side  of  the  Millin,  MoBae,  Merriman,  Millard,  Miller,  Mitchell, 

balance  are  the  interests  of  twelve  hundred  Morris^,  Mnller,  Norwood^tes,  O'Ferrall,  Outh- 

A»erio«  citizen,  who  relr  upon  the  promi«»  J"^;  §S!t'S2;iS^iote.f^i.te: 
Which  was  made  to  them  by  those  on  whom  Sawyer,  Seney,  Seymour,  Singleton.  Snvder,  Sowden, 
they  had  a  right  to  rely,  the  officers  of  the  In-  Spriggs,  Sprin«rer,stah1neeker,St.  Martin^  W.  J.Stone 
terior  Department.  Relying  upon  that  prom-  of  Kentucky,  Storm.  Throckmorton.  Tnw,  Turaer, 
ise,  they  went  out  upon  the  frontier  at  an  ear-  Viele,  Wallace.  T.  fi.  Ward,  Wheeler,  Willis,  Wil- 
ly day  and  braved  the  dangers  ^d  endured  *^„  Voraro-Aiken,  C.  H.  Allen.  Arnot,  Ballen- 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  frontier  life,  tane,  Barbour,  Bliss,  W.  W.  Brown,  Budianan,  Bun- 


.,     .  .  4     I  'A  X  ^*         Evans,  Foran,  Qay,  Eustace  Gibson,  Olafts,  Glover, 

the  inconvenience  of  a  lawsuit  to  a  corporation    ooff,  i  S.  Giien,  \fr.  J.  Green,  Hall,  Hanback,  liar' 
which  has  set  up  a  claim  to  270,000  acres  of    ris,  Haynes,  Heaid,  Hemphill,  Hiscock,  lUtt,  llouk, 
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J.  T.  Johnston,  J.  T.  Jodob,  Einff.  Landes,  Le  Fevre,    A.  Weaver,  Weber,  West,  Whiting,  WUkins,  Wood- 
Lovering,  Mfthonej,  J.  J.  O'Neul,  Osborne,  Parker,    bum — 157. 


Tttlff  Ifftalti.— Nothing  was  done  for  the  i-.'^w^P*  Stephenson!  VanBchliok,  A.  C.  Vhite| 

revision  of  the  tariff,  though  various  acts  modi-  ^^^  ^  hite-sr. 

fyiog  the  whole  system  of  import  duties  or  Of  the  votes  in  the  affirmntive,  135  were  east 

changing  the  rates  on  special  articles  were  by  Democrats,  4  by  Republicans,  and  1  by  a 

i  ntrodnced.    April  14,  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  Greenback-Democrat;  of  the  157  negative  vote^ 

from  the  Committee  on-Ways  and  Means, report-  121  were  cast  bj  Republicans,  85  by  Democrats 

ed  a  measure  ^*  to  reduce  the  tariff  and  to  mod-  and  1  bj  a  Green back-Repablican.  The  refusal 

ify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  to  consider  this  measure  was  conceded  to  be  a 

revenue";  and  June  17  he  moved  that  the  defeat  of  the  tariff-reform  policy.    The  bill 

House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  was  not  that  originally   introduced  bj  Mr. 

Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to  con-  Morrison,  and  did  not  embody  any  scheme  for 

sider  this  bill.    The  motion  was  defeated  by  horizontal  reduction  such  as  the  Forty-eighth 

the  following  vote :  Congress  rejected. 

Yeas~J.  J.  Admms,  J.  M.  AUen,  C.  M.  Anderaon,  ^  T««peMW»  llM«IIffc--March   18,    1886,   the 

Ballentine,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  Barnes,  Barry,  Beach,  Senate  passed  without  a  division  the  bill  passed 

Belmont,  Bennett,  Blanchard,  Bland,  Blount,  0.  B.  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  pro- 

Breokinridffe,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge.  Bumes,  By-  yiding  for  a  commission  "  to  investigate  the 

num,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Felix    Campbell,  Candler,  alcoholic  liquor-traffic,  its  relations  to  revenue 

Carleton,  Catchmgs,  Clardy,  Clements,  Cobb,  Cole,  ^^ ,  ♦«^„i.jJl    ««j  u„  I^^^»«i  ^««,»^,«;^    ^u™; 

Compton,  ConwtoSk\  Cowlei  Crain,  Crisp,  Croxton;  an^  taxation,  and  its  general  economic,  cnmi- 

Culberson,  Daniel,  Daigan,  A.  C.  Davi^n,  R.  H.  nal,  moral,  and  scientific  aspects  in  connection 

M.  Davidson,  Dawson,  Dibble,  Dougherty,  Dunn,  with  pauperism,  crime,  social  vice,  the  public 

Fisher,  Ford,  Forney,  C.  H.  Gibson,  Eostaoo  Gibson,  health,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people, 

&,•&  H^hri.^^e^^rlJjnfK;^'  '^f,.<^  to  inquire  a«  to  the  l>«cticd  resnIU 

Hewitt,  HiUjHolman,  Howard.  Hudd,Hutton,  James,  of  license  and  prohibitory  legislation  for  the 

T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  Kins.  Kleiner,  Laffoon,  prevention  of  intemperance  in  the  several  States 

Landes,  Lanham,  Lore.  Loverimf,  Lowry,  Mahonej,  of  the  Union."    May  6,  Mr.  Frederick,  from 

Matson.  Maybury  MoOreaiy,  MoMiUin,  MoRae.  Mil-  ^^^  g^i^^  Committee  of  the  House  on  the  Al- 

ler,  Mills.  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Neal,  Neeoo,  ^^u.vi;«  T5«««-t-«««    •^t^^^a  ♦u^   ^^^^^^^ 

Nelson,  iirorwood'Oates,   6'FerraU,  J.  J.  O'Neill  coholio  Liquor-Traffio,  reported  the  measure 

Outhwmte,  Peel,  Peny,  Beaffan,  Reeee,  Eichardson,  adversely.     A  minority  of  the  committee  made 

«  .    .       « o  ^,     r, «  ^   «  * ,1 .  y^^^  ^^  further  action  was 


unaries  Bwware,  w    j.  oione  oi  ^eniuoKj^  w.  j.         ^      ,^  jg  ^gg^  ^j^    g     ^        ^  withoUta 

Stone  of  Missouri,  Storm,  Strait,  Swope,  Tarsney,         ■^«^^"  ^"i  *y,    ' .      ^mi         *^ 

Tulbee,  J.  M. Taylor, Throckmorton. Tillman,  Town-  division  the  following  bill: 

shendjj'rigg.  Tucker,  Turner.  Van  Eaton,  Wakefield,        "To  provide  for  the  study  of  the  nature  of 

T.  B.  Ward,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Wellbom,  Wheeler,  WUlis,  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  of  their  ef- 

WiUon,  W^aM,  Wise,  Wolford,  Worthington,  John  feots  upon  the  human  system,  in  connection 

Nays!1g.  E.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  Anderson,  "^l^K  ^1»«  ««^«r^  divisions  of  the  subject  of 

Amot,  Atkinson,   Baker,  Bayne,   Bingham,  Bliss,  physiology  and  hygiene  by  the  pupils  in  the 

Bound,    Boutelle,    Boyle,  Brady,  T.   M.    Browne,  public  schools  of  the  Territories  and  of  the 

C.  E.  Brown,   W.  W.  Brown,  Brumm,  Buchanan,  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Military  and 

rlf^r^K^lTTv  ?!l2.TfS^  '  r^nn^n  fS!?^! '  o^^  Naval  Academies  and  Indian  and  colored  schools 

Campbell,   1.  J.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Conger,  Coop-  .     .i     m      'j.     •        •  xl    tt  'j.  j  a*,  a-.   « 

er,  Curtin,  Cutoheon,  Davenport,  bavist  iinglcy,  ^  the  Temtones  of  the  United  States." 

Dorsey,  Dowdney,  Dunham,  LUsberrv.  Ely,  Ermon-        Be  U  ernuted,  ete,^  That  the  nature  of  alcoholie 

trout,  Evans,  Everhart,  Farquhar,  Felton,  Findlay,  drinks  and  narootioB,  and  speoiid  instruction  as  to 

Flecker,  Foran,    Fuller.   Funston.   GaUinser,    Gay,  their  effects  upon  the  human  system,  in  connection 

Geddes,  Gilflllan,   Qoff,   B.  S.  Green,    Grosvenor,  with  the  several  divisions  of  tiie  subject  of  physiology 

Grout,  Guenther,  Hurmer,  Hayden,  D.  B.  Hender-  and  hygiene,  shall  be  included  in  the  branoheft  of 

son,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Henley,  Hepburn,  Herman,  study  taught  in  the  common  or  public  schools  and  in 

Hires,  Hisoock,  Holmes,  Hopkins.  Irion,  Jackson,  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  and  shall  be  studied  and 

F.  A.  Johnson,    J.  T.  Johnston,  Kelloy,  Ketchom,  taught  as  thoroughly  and  in  the  same  manner  aa  other 


in  the 
«  States, 

Perkins,  Peters,  rhelps,  Pidoock,  Pindar,  Plumb,  colored  schools  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Price,  Bandall,  Ranney,  T.  B.  Reed,  Rice,  Rockwell,  Sscrioir  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  proper 

Romei»,  Rowell,  Ryan,  Sawyer,   ocranton,   Scney,  officers  in  control  of  any  school  descri\>ed  in  the  fore- 

Sei»sions,  Smalls,  Sowden,  Spooner,  Spripp,  Stahl-  going  section  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  aot; 


Taylor,  Zachary  Taylor,  J.  B.  Thomas,  0.  B.  Thorn-  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  or  m 
as,  Thompson,  Viele,  Wade,  Wadsworth,  Wait,  Wal-  neglect  or  fail  to  make  proper  provisions  for  the 
lace,  J.  H.  Ward,  A.  J.  Warner,  WllUam  Warner,  J.    struotion  required  and  in  the  manner  speciAed  by 


m- 
the 
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flnt  MeHon  of  this  act  for  all  pupils  in  eaeh  and  trtrj  aon,  Dibble,  BockeTT,  Dooffherty,  Dowdner,  Dunn, 

Bohool  under  bia  juriadiction,  shall  be  removed  firom  Eden,  £ldredge,  Ellsbeny,  Ely,  ^rmentront,  Flndlay, 

oflloe  and  the  Taoanoj  filled  as  in  other  cases.  Fiaher,  Foran,  Ford,  FomeyjJVederick,  Gay.  Oeddei, 

Sao.  8.  That  no  oertiflcate  shall  be  granted  to  any  C.  H.  Gibson,  B.  S.  Green,  W.  J.  Green,  Uahn,  Hale, 

penon  to  teach  in  the  public  schoob  of  the  District  Hall,  Halsell,  Hammond,  Harmer,    Harris,  Hatch, 

of  Colnmlna  or  Teiritones  after  the  Ist  day  of  Janu-  Hayden,  Haynea,  Heard,  Hemphill,  J.  S.  Henderson, 

aiy^  A.  D.  1888,  who  has  not  paaaed  a  satisfactory  ex-  Henley.  Herbert.  Hewitt.  Holman,  Howard,  Hntton, 

amination  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  Irion,  James,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T. 

nferenoe  to  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic  Jonea,  Kleiner,  Laffoon,  Laird,  Lanham,  Lawler,  Le 

drinka  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  Fevre,  Lore,  Lovering,  Lowry,  Maboney,  Martin, 

\r      tPT  -ioc^it  AX.    xj                   J  *v  Mataon,  MaTbuiy.  McCrearr,  McMillJn,  McKae,  Mer- 
May  17, 1886,  the  Hon86  passed  this  measare  nman.  Miller,  Soils,  MitcheU,  MorgiJn,  Momson, 
by  a  vote  of  210  yeas  to  8  nays,  105  members  Muller,  Murphv,  Neal,  Norwood.  Oaten,  O'Ferndl, 
being  absent    May  20,  it  was  approved  by  the  g?*»?  ^J-  p^Neill,  Onthwaite,  Pwl,  Peny.  Phelps. 
PrettdenL  Pldoook.  Pindar,  Beasan,  J.  W.  Reid,  Kichardaon, 
S-Tw-jT  i>-^.  ■      T\      Ai  looK  \r    Twrx.    1^  Biggs,  Eoberlson,  Book  well,  Bogers,  8adler,  Sayers, 
Itt»Mi  Pwtor^Dec.  21, 1886,  Mr.  Wheeler,  geSSy,  Seymour,'  Singleton,  SlJnner,  Snydir,  Lw- 
of  Alabama,  introdaced  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  den,^ringer,  Stahlnecker,  Charlea  Stewart,  St.  Mar- 
FItz-John  Porter,  which  was  substantially  the  thi,  w.  J.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Mis- 
same  as  that  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  ^^jj'  ^^T"  l^^™!.*^''^^;  J*™??'  Jaulbee, 
-c^^f «  ^s»k4>k  n>r^».,*^o  »^A  «A««w^   K^  i>»^«  J-  M.  Taylor,  Throckmorton,  Tillman,  Tucker.  Van 
Forty^ighth  Congress  and  vetoed  hy  Presi-  ^^^  Viele,' Wadsworth,  J.  H.  Waid  T.  B.  Ward, 

dent  Arthur.    January  19,  it  was  reported  fa-  a.  J.  Warner,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Weber,  Wellborn, 

Torably  from  the  Oommittee  on  Military  Af-  Wheeler,  Wilkins,  Willis,  Wilson,  Winana,  Wise, 

fidra  as  follows:  Wolford,  Worthinffton— 171. 

«rx         ^i.v^#A         ^A                     jv_  Nats— G.  E.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  Ander- 

»iJS!3?   .J^^^i  j'S?^*      ?"  convened  by  ^^n    Atkinson,  Bingham,  Bound,  Boutelle,  T.  M. 

^  ^!!^i  °C'^  ^°2^  ^S%  ^l  "P^  '''^^'  BroVne,  C.  E.  Brown.  V.  W.  Brown,  Bruiim,  Bu- 

numbered  78,  headquaiteiji  of  the  Army,  April  12,  chanan.  Buck,  Bunnelf,  Burrows,  Buttirworth,  1.  M. 

1878,  to  ezamme  mto  and  roport  uoon  the  case  of  CampbelL  Cannon  Caswell   Comrer   Cooper  Cutch- 

FStx-John  Porter,  late  a  miQor-ffenenQ  of  the  United  ^j,  ^Savenport,  jJavis   Diiiirlev   Dorscy   Dunham 

States  Volmiteeni  and  a  brevet  'bri^iei-genej^  *nd  Evms,  EveSiart,  FarouharTflc^ger,  Fuller,  Funstonl 

^^<>^f^^^^JyJ^^l^r^^^l^V<>J^ofM»x^  Gallinger,    Gilflllan,  tJrosvenor,*^drout,    buenther 

^•\  ^?*;  1?^^.  ^  ^^    *f*(  Z^T"^'   J™5J*  ^  Hanbirck;D.  B.  Heiderson,  T.  J.  HenJerson,  HepI 

quired  at  hui  (the  President'-)  hands  such  action  aa  bum.Heman,  Hie^tand, Hires, Hisoock,  Hitt,  iTolme^ 

mav  be  neoesswy  to  annul  and  set  ande  the  findmga  Hopkins.  Houk,  JacksoL.  F.  A.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Jobn- 

Si  •g?Jence  of  the  court^martuil  in  the  case  of  Miy.-  ^on,  Kefley,  Kitcham,  La  Follette.Lehlkach,  Linds- 

Gen.  Fjtz^phn  Porter,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  posi-  jey 'Little.  Louttit,  iyman.  Marram,  McComas, 

tiona  of  vfhich  thesentenoe  deprived  him,  such  res-  Mckenna,  if  cKinley,  Millard,  MiUiken,  itoffiitt,  Mor- 

toration^to  take  eflbctfh>m  the  date  of  dismissal  from  rflL  Morrow,  NecIeV,  Nelson,  O'DoJmell,  Charlea 


^,           .    „        J  rillj  Morrow,  Negley,  Nelson,  0*Donnell,  Chaj 

thesennoe";  a^                  •v    ^*v  ^      ^  «  0»NelU,  Osborne,  Owen,  Parker,   Payne,  Payson, 

noJf**^"^^^®  President,  on  the  4tb  day  of  M^,  Perkins,  Pcteis,  Aroe,  Piice,  T.  b1  BeeS,  iJice,  Row- 

1882^ remitted  so  much  of  the  sentence  of  said  court-  ell,  Byan,  Sawjer,  Sainton,  Bossions,  Smalls,  Spoon- 

2*^!i'S?"?'u^'S®S^2f  "v  (5^''''^**'^'**'i  er,8tiele   Stephe^ison,  J.  ^.  Stewart,  E.  h\  ftone, 

the  said  Fitx- John  Porter  from  holding  any  office  of  gtrait,  Struble;  Symes,  E.  B.  Taylor,  1.  H.  Taylor 

taist  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the  Unitpi  Zachaiy  TaTlor,  J.  ±   Thomai..   O.    B.    Thomas 

®^J^V   7u*'??!!'  **»»*  j»»^<»  n^y  J>e  done  the  Thompson,  Van  Schaick,  Wakefield,  William  War- 

aaid  Fiti^ohn  Porter,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  ^er,  AT  J.  Weaver,  West,  Milo  White,  Whiting, 

recommendation  of  said  board,  Woodbum— 118 

AU  €nad^,  #Je..  That  the  Preridcnt  be  and  he  is  Not  Vornfo-Aiken,  Amot,  Barbour,  Barkadale, 

hereby  authonaed  t»  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  Boyle,  Bnuiy,  Caldwell,  Cole,  Cox,  Croxton,  Dawi 

•dnce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ai)|)oint  Fits-  .on,  telton'  Euataoe  Gibson'  Glass,  Glover.  Goif, 

John  Porter,  late  ■mJ50^«eneral  of  the  United  Statea  Hill  Klnir.  Landea.  Libbev.  Lonir.  Mc  Adoo.  Neeoe. 
Volunteers  and  a  brevet  brigadier-general  and  colonel 


ii^  i^^jA  Sl^*  P^^?*^"^  ""^  *»'^5®'  ^"^^^  >re  Bomeis,  Scott,  siaw,  Sprlggs 

of  1^  United  States,  of  the  same  grade  and  nnk  held  Turner,  Wade  Wait,  A.  Xj.  ^  liite-«9. 

by  him  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal  from  the  Army  by  *           t        t 

aentence  of  court-martial  promulgated  January  87,  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  reported  March  4 

1863,  and,  in  his  diaoretion,  to  place  him  on  the  re-  and  passed  June  25  by  the  following  vote : 

tiredlistof  the  Army  as  of  that  grade,  the  retired  list  v         b    i-    t»           oi    i.v          t>            t>  *i 

being  hereby  increwied  in  number  to  that  extent ;  and  ^  T*^^®*'  ??"7'  ,?*^*^?"™J,  ?~^'  Butler, 

aU  Uws  snd  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  su..-  ^^  Cameron,  Cockroll,  Coke,   (.olquitt,  George, 

Ended  for  this  purpose  only:  Protidtd,  That  said  Gibnon,  Gorman,  Gray,  Hoar,  Jones  of  Arkansas, 

t».John  Porter  shaJlreceive  no  pay,  coipensation,  J^"®*  ""^^^Z"^'  *^°^te'*L.^^*'l'  ^1^^®"  **^ 

Sr'ihj:^?  "''^'''  ^'^'^  "^  hSTappointment  un-  ^S^T'^as^WaSif^^^^^ 

Maryland— '80. 

The  measnre  was  debated  in  both  House  and  Nats— Aldrich,  Allison,  Conger,  CuUom,  Evarts, 

Senate  with  all  the  old-time  enthnsiasm.    It  S^^S^^ffJit'lJfwVi^'R^^ 

passed  the  fonuer  body,  Febniarj  18,  by  the  lo^^'i^       ''  ®"'^^'  ^^°'''  Teller,  ^Wilson  of 

following  vote :  _  Absbct— Blair,  Bowen,  Camden,^  Chace,  Dawes, 

Y«A 

Baker 
mont, 

Burieigir,'Buni!»JlBvnum,T^aW^  =»»»  Stanford,  Van  Wyck-l2». 

S.^IS^'^claS/ci^^^^^^  ^  I"  the  conrse  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Teller  of 

ton,  Comstock,  CVwles,  Cntin,  Crisp,  Culbenin,  CuV-  Oregon,  offered  the  following  amendment  to 

tin,  Daniel,  D«gan,  A.  C.  Davidson,  R.  H.  M.  David-  the  bill,  which  was  rejected : 
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uioiized  to  nominate  ana,  oy  ana  wan  «ne  aavioe    isgd 

k  and  a  brevet  maior-ffenend  of  the  United  States    menUry  to  and  amendatory  of  "  An  act  to  ex- 


Seotioh  — .  That  the  President  be  and  he  is  hereby  The  President  approved  of  the  bill  July  1, 

authoiiMd  to  nominate  and,  by  and  wiUi  the  advioe  1886. 
and            *    ""    "      "     "           *  "  *i---j«i 

ton,  .     _ 

teere  and  a  brevet  mi^or-general ,                   .     ,    .            ,    . 

Army,  to  the  position  of  colonel  in  the  Anny  of  the  eonte  certain  treaty  stipalations  relating  to  the 

United  States,  and  to  place  him  on  the  retired  list  of  Chinese,'^  approved  May  0,  1882,  as  amended 

the  Army  M  of  that  gide,  ^^^^^Jj^Jt"'^^^,*)*^  by  an  act  to  amend  said  act,  approved  July  6, 

by  increased  m number  to  that  extent;  and  all  laws  -Iq.    ««  ^o-o^wi   Tt,«o  i    iQaA^UK#%w,f  ^  Ai 

ahd  parte  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  suspended  ^?^  ^«f  P^^  J«»«  1'  1886,  without  a  di- 

for  tnU  purpose  only.  vision ;  but  m  the  House  no  action  was  taken 

Mr.  Plu.nb,  of  Kansas,  offej^  the  following  Jrmft£r"}"^eTt'^^^^^^^ 

amendment,  which  was  n^eoted :  ^^^  ^^  3^  ^       ^  measure  providingfor  tiie 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author-  payment  of  indemnity  to  certain  Chinese  sub- 

izedand  directed  to  place  on  the  pension- roll,  sub-  !'»/"*«"«'"«•  tuwiuuii.^  vu  uvibuu  v/uxu«»o  »uv- 

ject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  pension  J«cts  who  suffered  m   person  and   property 

laws,  the  name  of  Maria  Hunter,  widow  of  David  from  the  violence  of  a  mob  at  and  near  Rock 

Hunter,  late  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Begiment  United  Springs,  Wyoming  Territory,  Sept.  2, 1886,  the 

States  Cavalry,  and  miMownerel  of  United  States  aggregate    amount   awarded    not  to  exceed 

Volmiteere,  at  the  nto  of  $55  per  month.  |150>0.    In  the  House,  the  measure  got  no 

Mr.  Blur,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  further  than  a  reference  to  a  committee.    The 

following  amendment,  which  wss  rejected :  President  sent  to  Congress  the  following  mes- 

Sbo.  — .  That  in  all  cases  of  applications  for  pen-  sage  on  tiie  sutject: 

sions,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  -.    ^,     „    _^         .   _           -  „           ^_^.        ^  ,, 

shall  have  been  rejected  on  appeal  ftx>m  the  decision  ^_f*«  ?2**^  ^^  ^^*^  ^  Btipru$RiaUtu  of  Us 

of  the  Commistjiioner  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  VnttM  8taU$: 

the  claimant  of  the  pension,  or  his  legal  represents-  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  oonsideimtion  of  Cen- 
time to  the  right  of  tne  pension,  may  file  his  petition  greas,  with  a  view  to  appropriate  IcoulatioD  in  the 
in  the  District  Court  ot  the  United  Stotes  in  the  dis-  premises,  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  oer- 
trict  wherein  he  resides,  forthepenmon,  setting  forth,  tain  oorrespondenoe,  touching  the  treaty  right  of 
with  other  necessary  averments,  the  rejection  of  his  Chinese  subjects  other  than  laboren,  *^  to  go  and 
cUim  bv  the  Secretvy  of  the  Interior ;  and  thereupon  oome  of  their  own  ft^  will  and  accord." 
the  court  shall  hear  and  try  his  caoiie,  and  such  pro-  In  my  annual  message  of  the  8th  of  December  last 
ceedingD  shall  be  had  ss  io  other  cases,  including  the  I  Baid : 

trial  by  jury  whenever  the  claimant  demands  it,  and  **  In  the  application  of  the  acts  lately  passed  to 
the  right  or  appeal  to  the  hij^her  oourt«i  upon  ques-  execute  the  treatv  of  1880,  restrictive  of  the  immigra- 
tions of  law  ana  fact ;  and  upon  the  hearing  the  ^!um-  tion  of  Chinese  laborers  in  the  United  States,  indi- 
ant  shall  have  the  right  to  use  all  evidence,  docu-  vidual  cases  of  hardships  have  occurred  beyond  the 
ments.  and  papera  of  every  description  which  have  power  of  the  Executive  to  remedy,  and  calling  for  ju- 
been  nled  in  ti^e  proceedings  before  the  Commbsioner  dicial  determination." 

of  Pensions  and  Secretary  ot  the  Interior ;  and  all  These  cases  of  individual  hardship  are  due  to  the 

record  or  other  evidence  in  possession  of  the  Govern-  ambiguous  and  defective  provisions  or  the  acts  of  Con- 

ment,  or  copies  thereof,  shidl  be  furnished,  on  appli-  ffress  approved  respectively  on  May  6, 1888,  and  July 

cation  by  the  claimant,  for  use  in  such  proceedings  in  o^  1884.    The  hardship  has,  in  some  cases,  been  reme- 

the  district  court.  died  by  the  action  of  the  courts.    In  other  eases, 

,  however,  where  the  phraseology  of  the  statutes  has 

Mr.  Logan,  of  lUinoi:),  offered  the  following  appeared  to  be  conclusive  against  any  discretion  on 

amendment,  which  was  rejected :  the  part  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of 

That  all  offloere  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  ^  ?*T»  ^*'*?*»?,  P®i!??!  ^'^^'^  *°S^^!?  ^  ^ 
T»„iip««  ^y!^^7oZ*\:JriA9i)^ir^^^^n^Mt  1  ftA9  »hA  sdmission  under  the  treaty  have  been  raftised  a  land- 
Bull  Run,  on  the  29th  arid  SOthof  August,  18««»wj5<>  w  .^d  sent  back  to  the  country  whence  they  came, 
were  m  command  of  Union  troops  dunng  said  battle  t-Kk!^*  tIuT-^^J^Ji  ««-^™Jf,t^^^ 

arm,  leg,  or  eye,  and  Wy^eere  afterwaid  honorably  Sj/jT.!?^*  !?i,!P*"  ^^^  '^^'^  ^  P"P~* 

discharged  ft^m  the  service  of  the  United  State^  ^^it%^l,^,^!S\^  ^f  ♦v.  :„^:^.,  a^^^i^^ 

shall,  on  nppUcation  and  proof  of  the  foregoing  facto,  ^  ^^  ^f  }^^^^  ^^  5?*  5  ^!  J*^  t— ^l/^^fT*™!" 

be  piced  upon  the  retired*  Ibt  with  the  «£k^eld  by  ^?»»,  ^J  ^  .  "^I^SlP!?!^  ""^  theUmted  States,  to 

them  at  theW  of  receiving  such  wounds,  whether  ^}^^,  ^JiS'X  7^n^^  the  supposition  -bould  not 

in  the  regular  or  voluntoer^rvioo.    Vacancies  on  the  S^i^^^^^i?^^^  SS^T^*?  ""w?  P~*^'?°iJl?'^" 

retired  lilt  are  hereby  created  for  thU  purpose,  if  the  t^^.  !f T.^^^^S  ^^l  *^P"^^^*'  "»^  ISf?^!^ 

President  shall  see  lit  to  nominate  them  to  the  Senate  tt^^A^^^^^^l^^^l^  ^t^  S 

and  the  Senate  shaU  confirm  the  same.  £^^»  ^^t^^STn  dejSSd'^u"^  KWoSSSl  S 

The  same  gentleman  offered  the  following  conditions  which  it  was  physically  impossible  to  per- 

proviw)  to  be  added  to  the  original  bill,  but  it  *=>™-    (J?-  f-.^r  ^l^hj^  ^^"^  "?^  ^  ^'  -k^ 

was  also  reieotod  •  ^jl®  "^^.^^  ^^y  *»  ^??*'  ^^F^  "^  "P  »."P««ble 

was  aiso  rejeorea .  condition  in  not  providmg  for  the  admission,  under 

Dwidsd^  That  any  officer  of  the  volunteer  service  proper  certiflcato,  of  Chinese  travelers  of  the  exempted 

who  received  an  honorable  ditcharge  fh>m  the  United  classes  in  the  cases  most  likely  to  arise  in  ordinary 

Stetes  service  for  services  rendered  the  Union  during  commercial  intercourse. 

the  late  rebellion,  and  who  received  a  wound  or  The  treaty  provisions  governing  the  esse  are  as  fol- 

wounds  producing  totel  disability,  or  which  incapaci-  low : 

teted  him  fh)m  pursuing  his  usual  avocation  in  pro-  **  Abttolx  I.  .  .  •  The  limitetion  or  snspenaioQ 

curing  a  livelihood,  shall,  on  application  and  proof  of  shall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  apply  only  to  ChiDeBS 

the  above  facts,  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list  with  who  may  go  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,  otiiar 

the  rank  held  by  such  officer  at  the  time  of  receiving  dasses  not  bein^  included  in  the  limitations.  .  .  . 

the  wound  or  wounds  aforesnid :  J^rided^  That  the  **  Abt.  II.  Chmese  subjecte,  whether  proceeding  to 

President  shall  see  fit  to  nominate  them  to  the  Senate,  the  United  Stetes  as  teachers,  stixlente,  merohante,  of 
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from  eorioftitj,  together  with  their  body  and  houee-  diplomatic  or  ootuuUur  repreeeDtative  thereat    For 

hold  aervaote,  .  .  .  shall  be  aUowed  to  go  and  come  it  la  dear  that  the  act  of  Conxreaa  contemplated  the 

of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  shall  be  ac-  intervention  of  the  United  States  consul  onlj  in  a 

corded  all  the  rights,  privilegea,  immunitiea,  and  ex-  aupervisory  capacity,  his  function  being  to  check  the 

emptiona  which  are  accorded  to  the  dtiaena  and  aub-  prooeedintf  ana  see  that  no  abuse  of  the  privilege  fol> 

Jects  of  the  moat  ftvored  nation.*'  lowed.    The  power  or  duty  of  originol  certification  ia 

Section  6  of  the  amended  Chinese  immigration  act  wholly  distinct  from  that  supervisonr  function.    It 

of  1884  purports  to  secure  this  treaty  right  to  the  ex-  either  dispenses  with  the  foreign  certificate  altogether, 

empted  dasses  named  bv  means  of  prescribed  ceitifl-  leaving  tiie  consular  visa  to  stand  alone  and  sufficient, 

cates  of  their  status,  wnich  certiflcatea  ahall  be  the  or  else  It  combines  in  one  official  act  the  distinct 

prima  /aeU  and  the  aole  penniaaible  evidence  to  ea«  fhnctiona  of  certification  and  verification  of  the  ikot 

tabliah  a  rij^ht  of  entry  into  the  United  Statea.    But  certified. 

it  providea  m  terms  for  the  isauance  of  certiflcatea  in  The  official  character  attaching  to  the  consular  oer- 

two  caaea  only :  tifioation  contemplated  by  the  unamended  circular  of 

(a)  Chinese  subgecta  departing  from  a  port  of  Jan.  14,  1886,  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind.    It  is  not 

China:  and  merely  prima-faeU  evidence  of  the  statos   of  the 

(&)  Chinese  persona  (i.  e.,  of  the  Chinese  race)  who  bearerj  auoh  aa  the  courts  may  admit  in  their  diaa«- 

may  at  the  time  be  suojects  of  some  foreign  govern-  tion ;  it  waa  preacribed  aa  an  official  attestation,  on 

ment  other  than  China,  and  who  may  depart  for  the  the  strength  of  which  the  customs  officers  at  the  port 

United  Statea  from  the  porta  of  auch  other  foreign  of  entr^  were  to  admit  the  bearer  without  flirther  ad- 

govemment.  judication  of  his  status  unless  question  should  arise  aa 

A  statute  ia  certainly  most  onosual  which,  pur-  to  the  truth  of  the  certificate  itself. 

eorting  to  execute  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  with  It  became,  therefore,  neceesary  to  amend  the  dr- 

hina  in  respect  of  Chmeae  autgects,  enacta  strict  cnlar  of  Jan.  14^  1885,  and  tiiis  was  done  on  the  18th 

formalitiea  aa  regarda  the  sutjecta  of  other  govern-  of  June  following,  bv  strikinf  out  the  clause  pre- 

ments  than  that  of  China.  aoribing  orifrinal  certification  or  status  by  the  United 

It  ia  sufficient  that  I  ahould  call  the  earnest  atten-  Statea  oonams.    The  efiect  of  thia  amendment  is  to 

tion  of  Congreaa  to  the  drcumatanoe  that  the  atatute  deprive  any  certificate  the  United  Statea  conauls  may 

makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  somewhat  nu-  issue,  of  the  value  it  purported  to  poasesa,  as  sole  per- 

merous  class  of  Chinese  persons  who^  retaining  their  missiblc  evidence  unaer  the  statute  when  ita  issuance 

Chineae  aubjection  in  some  countries   other   than  waa  prescribed  by  Treasury  regulationa.    There  is, 

China,  desire  to  come  from  auch  oountriea  to  the  however,  nothing  to  prevent  consuls  giving  cerUficates 

United  Statea.  of  facta  within  their  knowledge,  to  be  received  aa 

Chinese  merohanta  have  trading  operationa  of  mag-  evidence  in  the  absence  of  statutory  authentication, 
nitude  throughout  the  world.  Taey  do  not  become  The  complaint  of  the  Chinese  minister,  in  his  note 
dtisena  or  sul^ects  of  the  country  where  they  may  of  March  S4, 1886,  is  that  the  Chinese  merchant.  Lay 
temporarily  reaide  and  trade ;  they  continue  to  be  sub-  Sang,  of  the  house  of  King  ^^^  ^  ^Om  ^^  ^*n  Fran- 
Jecta  of  Cmna,  and  to  them  the  explicit  exemption  of  dsco,  having  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  llong- 
the  treaty  appliea.  Yet,  if  such  a  Chineae  aubject,  Kong,  and  exhibited  a  certificate  of  the  United  Statea 
the  head  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Hong-Kong,  or  Yo-  consul  at  Hon^p-Kong  aa  to  his  status  aa  a  merchant 
koharoa,  or  Honolulu,  or  Havana,  or  Colon,  desirea  and  consequently  exempt  under  the  treatv,  was  re- 
to  come  from  anv  of  theae  plaoea  to  the  United  Statea  fused  permission  to  Und.  and  waa  sent  bacx  to  Hone- 
he  ia  met  with  tne  requirement  that  he  must  produce  Kon^  oy  the  steamer  which  brought  him.  While  the 
a  certificate,  in  preacnbed  form  and  in  the  Enfflish  certificate  he  bore  waa  doubtiesa  insnffident  under  tiie 
tongue,  issued  bj  the  Chinese  Government.  If  uera  preaent  law,  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  at 
be  at  the  forei]^  place  of  hia  residence  no  repnsenta-  Hong-Kong  no  repreaentative  of  the  Government  of 
tive  of  the  Chinese  Government  competent  to  issue  China  competent  or  authorized  to  issue  the  certificate 
a  certificate  in  the  prescribed  form,  he  can  obtain  required  by  the  statute.  The  intent  of  Congress  to 
none,  sad  is  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  legislate  in  execution  of  the  treaty,  is  tbua  defeated 
onjuatly  debarred  from  entiy  into  the  United  States,  by  a  prohibition  directly  contrair  to  the  treaty ;  and 
Hia  uaual  Chineae  paaaport  will  not  aufflce,  for  it  ia  conditiona  are  exacted  which,  m  the  worda  of  the 
not  in  the  form  which  the  act  prescribes  shall  be  the  Supreme  Court  hereinbefore  quoted,  ^*  it  waa  phyd- 
aole  penniaaible  evidence  of  his  right  to  land.  And  cauy  impossible  to  perform." 
he  oan  obtain  no  auch  certificate  from  the  government  lliia  anomaloua  feature  of  the  act  ahould  be  re- 
ef hb  place  of  residence,  because  he  ia  not  a  aubject  formed  aa  speedily  aa  posdble,  in  order  that  the  oc- 
or  dtiaen  thereof.  **  at  the  time,"  or  at  any  time.  currence  of  such  casea  may  be  avoided,  and  tbe  impn- 

There  being,  therefore,  no  atatutory  provision  pre-  tution  removed  which  would  otherwise  rest  upon  the 

scribing  the  terms  upon  which  Chinese  persons,  reoi-  good  fiuth  of  the  United  States  in  the  execution  of 

dent  in  foreign  countries  but  not  subjects  or  dtizens  their  solenm  treaty  engagements. 

of  anch  conntiiea,  may  prove  thdr  statue  and  rights  aa  Gbovxb  Cuevn^irD. 

aembers  of  the  exempted  dasaea  in  the  absence  of  a  ExaomvB  If  axbiov, 

Chineae  repreaentative  in  such  country,  the  Secretary  WAaHuroroH,  April  6, 1886. 
of  the  Treasury,  in  whom  the  execution  of  the  act  of 


July  5,  1884  was  vested,  undertook  to  remedy  the        FndiMt — Jan.  20,  1886,  the  Hoose  took  up 

**'.^"i^i^?w***7''*^2'.''^'*"*^/5J?^*'*  for  oonmderation  the  bill  to  increase  the  pen- 

aa  Uwfhl  certiflcatea  those  iasned  m  favor  of  Chinese  .•  «  ^s  „:j^„.  «,?•!«..  ^Kniii-An  anA  At^rM^nhant 

■ubjecU  by  tiie  Chineee  consular  and  diplomatic  offi-  ^^\?^  widows,  minor  children,  and  deoendent 

eers  at  the  fordgn  port  of  departure,  when  visaed  by  relatives  of  soldiers  and  sailors.    Mr.  Matsoo, 

tbe  United  States  representative  thereat    This  ap-  of  Indiana,  who  had  charge  of  the  measure, 

pears  to  be  a  ju^t  application  of  the  apirit  of  the  law,  said : 


exempted  daas.  ported  nnanimonsly  by  that  committee.    The 

.V?*'  !5?T*/7»  7?^^  ^l<^  the  spirit  of  the  act  and  game  committee  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress 

SS.it.2^14f?SS?S',i^  £^"&^  S^SS  r"''«^  'Y  T.*  prop<«ition%nd  reported 

a  certificate  by  tiie  United  Stiles  consular  officer  at  it  nnanimonsly.    The  provisions  of  the  bill  are 

the  port  of  departure,  in  the  absence  of  a  Chinese  Tery  simple.    It  proTldes  that  widows  of  sol- 
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diers — not  of  officers,  bnt  of  soldiers — who  are  law,  is  not  enough  to  support  these  old  people, 

receiving  a  less  rate  of  pension  than  $12  per  These  widows  and  dependent  relatives  are 

month  shall  be  increased  to  tl2  per  month,  growing  old.    I  have  received,  I  may  safely 

The  increase  in  nearly  all  cases  is  from  $8  to  say,  since  this  proposition  has  been  pending  in 

$12  per  month.    There  are  a  very  few  cases,  Congress,  thousands  of  letters  from  all  parts  of 

perhaps  less  than  twenty  in  number,  upon  the  the  country  from  these  old  women  addressed 

pension-roll,  in  cases  of  the  widows  of  warrant  to  me,  some  of  the  writers  stating  that  ihey 

officers  of  the  navy,  where  $10  per  month  is  were  then  over  ninety  years  of  age,  all  of  them 

given,  bnt  the  substantial  provision  of  this  bill  begging  and  asking  this  additional  four  dollars 

is  an  increase  of  pensions  of  widows  of  soldiers  a  month  in  order  to  enable  them  to  live  com- 

from  $8  a  month  to  $12  a  month.  fortably,  or  with  a  little  more  comfort,  during 

*^The  provisions  of  the  bill  also  apply  to  de-  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives.    Now  I 

pendent  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  drawing  have  said  this  much  in  explanation  of  this  bill, 

pensions  on  account  of  the  death  of  their  sons,  and  I  apprehend  that  there  will  be  no  very 

'*  I  apprehend  the  proposition  in  reference  serious  opposition  to  its  passage.^' 

to  which  this  House  wishes  to  be  informed  is  In  criticism  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Reagan,  of 

as  to  what  this  is  going  to  cost  the  people  and  Texas,  said : 

the  Government  A  very  careful  estimate  was  ^*  The  policy  of  pensioning  soldiers  who  have 
made  less  than  two  years  since,  based  upon  the  been  disabled  in  the  military  service  of  the 
number  of  this  class  of  pensioners  upon  the  country  and  thereby  rendered  unable  to  earn 
roll,  an  estimate  based,  too,  upon  the  number  a  livelQiood  and  support  their  families,  the  pol- 
of  applications  then  pending  of  that  kind,  and  icy  of  pensioning  the  widows  of  such  soldiers 
the  total  cost  was  estimated  by  a  gentleman  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service^I 
who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Pension-  mean  those  who  were  their  widows  at  that 
Office,  having  served  there  for  twenty  years,  time — ^is  a  just  and  beneficent  policy.  No  one 
and  having  been  chief  of  the  miscellaneous  would  more  cheerfully  tlian  myself  vote  pen- 
division,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  such  esti-  sions  for  such  soldiers  and  such  widows.  We 
mate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commissioner  of  have  pension  laws  providing,  it  would  seem, 
Pensions  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  all  the  conditions  that  appeal  to  public  jus- 
he  fixed  the  cost  at  something  over  $5,000,000  tice.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
— ^less  than  $6,000,000.  notwithstanding  the  Pension  Office  is  open  to 

'*  I  wish  to  say  further  in  relation  to  this  all  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  laws,  we  have 
matter  that  this  rate  of  $8  was  passed  in  1816,  a  deluge  of  private  bills  for  pensioning  the  sol- 
just  after  the  War  of  1812,  and  at  that  time  it  diers  of  the  war,  or  those  who  profess  to  be 
was  the  full  pay  of  the  soldier.  This  Govern-  soldiers  of  the  war,  each  session  of  Congress, 
ment  thought  then  when  the  soldier  was  killed  And  instead  of  the  number  diminishing,  it  is 
in  battle,  or  gave  his  life  to  the  country  in  any  constantly  increasing. 

way,  his  widow  should  be  entitled  to  receive  ^^  I  witnessed  a  scene  on  this  fioor  in  pasnng 

the  pay  her  husband  was  receiving  when  he  a  bill  giving  arrearages  of  pension,  I  believe  it 

was  in  the  Government  service.    Since  that  was,  when  Democrats  were  urged  to  rote  for  it 

time  the  pay  of  a  private  soldier  has  been  in-  by  Democrats,  because  it  would  give  them  the 

creased  and  has  varied  from  $11  to  $13  and  soldier- vote,  as  the  Senate  would  defeat  itany- 

up  to  $16  a  month.     The  proposition  has  been  how ;  and  Republicans  were  urged  by  Repub- 

urged  upon  Congress  to  follow  out  the  original  licans  to  vote  for  it  as  they  would  get  ahead  of 

principle,  and  to  give  to  these  widows  and  de-  the  Democrats  for  the  soldier- vote,  and  because 

pendent  parents  the  same  pay  that  the  soldier  the  Senate  would  defeat  it  anyhow.    It  went 

was  receiving  at  the  time  he  lost  his  life ;  but  through  this  House,  as  any  bill  will  go  through 

the  committee  thought  it  fit  and  wise  to  com-  this  House  that  proposes  a  pension,  and  when 

f>romise  by  adopting  a  sum  which  bore  a  re-  it  got  to  the  Senate  it  went  throueh  that  body 
ation'  between  the  two  extremes  which  had  with  as  great  unanimity  as  it  did  tnrongh  this, 
been  paid,  and  therefore  we  have  fixed  upon  a  "  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  friend  in  Con- 
sum  that  is  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  gress  a  few  years  ago  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
rates  paid  for  the  service  of  the  soldier,  $8  tucky,  who  nad  in  mind  a  proposition  which 
being  the  lowest  and  $16  the  highest.  he  thought  would  settle  all  this  trouble,  satisfy 
"There  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  all  parties;  adjust  the  political  trouble.  It 
which  I  desire  to  call  the  atteution  of  the  com-  proposed  to  pension  everybody  in  the  United 
mittee,  and  that  is  that  this  bill  applies  to  all  States,  and  give  life-pay  to  retiring  members 
widows  of  the  soldiers  of  the  wars  in  which  of  Congress.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  good 
this  country  has  been  engaged  who  are  now  bid.  It  seems  when  we  are  struggling  for  po- 
on  the  rolls,  and  there  is  not  a  community  litical  power,  if  I  should  make  this  bid  I  would 
throughout  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  go  as  far  as  anybody  could  go  to  benefit  my 
land  in  which  there  is  not  some  humble  home  party  by  pensioning  everybody  and  giving  life- 
in  which  light  and  joy  will  be  shed  by  the  ac-  pay  to  retiring  members  of  Congress, 
tion  of  this  Congress  in  passing  this  bill.  Eight  "  But  what  is  this  to  come  to  ?  No  one  wn 
dollars  a  month  at  this  time,  when  it  costs  more  doubt,  no  one  will  doubt,  that  I  am  correct  in 
to  live  than  it  did  when  the  rate  was  fixed  by  saying  instead  of  the  supreme  and  sole  motive 
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beinff  to  secure  jcutice  to  tliose  who  deserve  a  denon,  T.  J.  Hendereon,  Hepburn,  Herman.  Hie- 

penfflon,  a  motive  as  strong  as  that,  I  would  *?"**'  ^?»  ?^*^  P^^™*5?  Holmes.  HopldM,  Houk. 

"^^  ^'^l\.''  *" '''  f%  "^^  ^'''^"'  7^  X'l^i^XTi^^^^^^^        ^: 

and  to  pay  the  money  of  the  tax-payers  of  this  Unk^t,  Le  Fevre,  lihlbach,  tittle,  Long,  Loutrit; 

oountry   as  the  price  of  political  supremacy.  Loverinff,  Lowrv.  Lyman,  Markham,  Matson,  kay- 

We  proceed  here  as  if  there  were  no  taz-p.iy-  hurv,  l^Adoo.  McComas,  McCreaiy ,  McKenna,  ^- 

ers  m  this  country.     We  proceed  here  as  if  S'°  -y^  Mmui^,  MUlUten,  Mitdiell,  iMoflGitt,  Morrill, 

there  were  a  great^nd  of  iSoney  collected  to-  Jf^j^  ViSTi,  ""S^  l^^J^eTd^^^^l 

gelher,  and  we  were  engaged  in  its  distnbu-  Owen,   Payne,   Payson,   Perkins,   Pcien,   Pindar, 

tioa.    But,  Mr.  Obairman,  there  are  millions  uf  Piroe,  Plumb,  Price,  Bandall,  Banney,  T.  B.  Beed, 

toilers  in  this  land,  poor,  aflaicted,  with  fami-  5i<*»  ^i«K»»  EobertBon,  Rockwell,  Bomeis.  Kowell, 

to  day  by  their  sweat,  who  have  to  pay  taxes  necker,  Steele,  E.  F.  8toiie,  *W:  J.  Stone  Xilissouri, 

for  every  appropriation  which  we  make.    And  Storm,  Strait,  Stnible,  Swope,  Symes,  Tanney,  Taol- 

I  assume  to  warn  members  that  we  may  reach  hee  JE.  B.  Taylor,  Zaobary  Taylor,  J.  B.  Thoman,  0. 

the  point  at  which  the  public  judgment  will  2:.^J*^^?;  wTr?A'^u  w^ii'  ^-n?'  "^^ 

revolTi^nst  this  outrage^f  giv'inTThe  public  '^^^^A.^^^iZi^ff^^^ 

money  for  political  supremacy,  of  taxing  the  c.  White,  Milo  White,  Wbiting,  Wilkins,  Willis, 

people's  sweat  and  toil,  and  giving  away  their  Wilson,  Winans,  Wolford,  Wortlun£ton— 198. 

money  in  this  manner.  Nats— J.  M.  Allen,  Ballentine,  Barnes,  Bennett, 

"Who  has  ever  known  one  of  these  bUls  l^^J?*'P,^^"?^t5!Wf  ^' ^;   n    ^"^^ 

«^».»  «.v   #  -  ^^^jtA^^^Ai  -.      u  *'*•    *™   ""*•'  p. Breckmndgc, Cabell, Clements. Cowlee, Cox, Cram, 

come  up  for  consideration  who  has  not  seen  crisp,  Croxton,  Culbeison,  Daniel,  Dawan,  A.  c! 

this  same  thing  enscted  and  re-enacted  here?  Davidson,  B.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dibble,  Douffherty, 

I  will  repeat,  sir,  what  I  said  before,  that  the  Forney,  Glass,  Hammon^  Harris,  Herophil^  J.  6. 

soldiers  who  are  disabled  in  war  ought  to  be  Henderson,  Herbert,  Hewitt,  Won,  T.  D.  Johnston, 

AAnof^no^i   A«%^  r  T.rAU  «^«A  <>»  ^K«^.r»if.  *-  «««.  J-  H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Lafloon,  Lanham,  Martm, 

pensioned,  and  I  will  vote  as  cheerfully  as  any  MoMUlin,  M^tBae,  MiUer,  Mills,  Moigan,  Gate's,  O'Ferl 

man  for  every  reasonable  and  proper  pension  niU,  Peel,  Perry.  Beagan.  jTw.  iSid,  Beose,  Bich- 

for  them,  and  also  that  those  who  are  the  ardson,  Sadler,  Bayera,  Sinffleton,  Skinner,  Clufflea 

widows  of  such  soldiers,  and  were  their  wives  Sf®^"^  ®^  Martin,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Kentncky,  J.  M. 

when  they  were  soldiers,  or  where  the  soldier  ^^^^^^u^\fh^\i^r^  '^^'  '^'^'^'  '^^ 

lost  his  life  in  the  public  service,  should  be  j^^  Vorwo^.  J.  Adam^  Aiken,  Barbour,  Btoks- 

penmoned.     No  man  will  vote  more  cheerfullv  dale,  Bairv,  Belmont.  Bingham.  Bliss,  Boyle,  Brumm, 

or  readily  than  I  a  proper  pension  for  such  Bumes,  CaldweU,  FelixCam^ll,  Canoler,  Collins, 

service ;  but  I  would  drive  the  thousands  who  5*J®?P^JJ?J?^^S?*'  t^5?!?i7^^?lJ?iJ^A..^L^-^» 
come  here  to  these  halls 


to  make  there  the  proof 

able  them  to  secure  their 

not  allow  them  to  come  bere  upon  ex-parU  Pettibone,  Phelps.  Pidoook',  Pulitaer,  Bogen,  Seney^ 

•U^ments  to  play  upon  poUtdcal  feelings  and  gSSM:^yW^^^                    letiS:  wIS; 

obtam  pensions  m  the  name  or  on  account  of  t.  B.  Vard,  A.  J.  Vamer,  Wii,  Woodhum-U9. 

those  who  have  really  rendered  service  to  the  ^,      .    ,     ^    , 

country.    There  is  not  a  man  here  who  does  P«  *«**  ®^  ^^«  measure  as  passed  is  as 

not  know,  I  presume,  that  there  are  numbers  '^"<>^"« 

of  men  receiving  pensions  to-day,  I  think  I  -^  J^  enaettd^  etcj  That  ftt>m  and  after  the  passage 


pro- 
out  of  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  psss  it  vided.  shall  be  $18  per  month ;  and  nothing  herein 
with  an  amendment,  limiting  its  application  to  *!»*"  ^  construed  to  affect  the  existing  allowance  of 
widows  mftrriad  to  a  dAAAAaad  anlHiAr  nr  Mi1ni>  ^^  P®'  ™o«i'h  for  each  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
wiaows  marnea  to  a  oeceasea  soldier  or  sailor,  ^   Providsd,  That  this  act  shall  iljply  only  to 

8 nor  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  pnor  to  or  Widows  who  were  married  to  the  deoeased  Soldier  or 
nring  his  service.    The  motion  was  adopted  sailor  prior  to  its  passsAe  and  to  those  who  may  here- 
by the  following  vote :  ^er  many  pior  to  or  during  the  service  of  the  soldier 

or  sulor.    And  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inoonsbtent 

Ybab— G.  C  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  C.  M.  Anderson,  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

J.  A.  Anderson,  Amot,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Bayne,  Sectiok  9.  That  no  claim  agent  or  attorney  shall  bo 

Beach,  Bland,  Bound,  Boutelle,  Brsdy ,  T.  M.  Browne,  recognized  in  the  a4j  udication  of  claims  under  this  act, 

C.  £.  Brown,  W.  W.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Buck,  Bun-  nor  shall  any  such  person  be  entitled  to  receive  any 

nell,  Burleigh,  Burrows,  Butterworth,  Bynum,  J.  M.  compenRation  whatever  for  services  or  pretended  serv- 

Campbell,  J.  £.  Campbell^  T.  J.  Campbell.  Cannon,  icos  m  making  applications  thereunder. 

S2SS1:,  SS^SJikf^?!'  c^^'  A  "^^  ^In  the  Senate  the  WD  w«  reported  by  Mr. 

cheon,  Davis,  Dindey,  Dookeiy,  Doiley,  Dowdnoy,  Van  Wyck,  of  Nebraska,  ft-om  the  Committee 

Dunham,  Koen,  Eldredge,  Ellsberry,  Ely,  Ermen-  on  Pensions,  with  an  amendment  increasing  the 

toput,  Evans,  Evorhart,  Farquhar,  Findlay,  Fisher,  allowance  to  minor  children  to  fonr  dollars  per 

Si!&fS5:'dS5Si,a^G&S?rg^  ^<f^^    If  ^^f^  f  *e  ^hole.  March  16 

OreenT  Groat,  Hahn,  dale,  HaU,  Halseli,  Hanback,  a»d  IMhis  amendment  and  another  proposed 

Banner,  Hatch,  Hayden,  Baynes,  Heard,  b.  B.  Hen-  by  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  pensioning  an  insane,  idiotic, 

TOL.  XZVX.^17     A 
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or  otherwise  helnleas  minor  child  during  the  McKinley.  Mfflaid,  Norwwjd,  O'DonncU,  Chnte 

coDtiaaanoe  of  .fi^bility,  wen.  adopt^,  bat  ?2f^'pfe^*:^'6.S2^^ 

they  were  afterward  thrown  ont  by  the  Senate.  "^^iC,^^!!^^^ 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Inffalls,  of  Kan-  stone,  Swinburne.  E.  B.  Taylor,  0.  B.  Thomae,  TSU- 

Bas,  providing  fcnr  arrearages,  and  one  offered  mon,  Turner,  Wait,  A.  J.  waraer,  Whitinfr— 68. 

by  Mr.  BuUer,  of  South  Carolina,  for  pension-  ^  Nor  Vomro-J.  J.  Adams.  Aiken,  J.  M.  AU«.  J. 

kL  Mexican  War  vetenms,  were  also  rei^^  A.  A.c^^,^  A^kin^^BeUn^^ 

The  Senate  then  passed  the  Honse  bill  March  Butterworth,  Cabell,  CaldweU,  Felix  Campbell,  J.  M. 

16,    without  a  division.     The  President  ap-  Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Carieton,  Caswell, 

proved  of  the  measure  March  22,  1886.  Colhnlft,  Compton,  Comstock,  Culbenon,  Daigan, 

moved  *o,f  a^°^  *°®  ™^^^«i^^  Uusk,  burner,  Hepburn,  Hires,  Houk  Jludd^Jackawi, 
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Moffiyt,  Morgan,  Morrison,  MuUer,  Oatea,  Onthwaite, 
Be  U  matUd^  etc. ,  That  the  Secretair  of  the  Interior    Pettlbone,  Hdoook,  Pindar.  Piroe,  Pulxtaer,  Banney, 
be  and  he  ia  hereby  authorized  and  cureoted  to  place    Beeae,  Bioe,  Rigga,  Kockwell,  Bowell,  Sawyer,  Soott, 
the  names  of  all  the  Burvivinff  officers,  Boldlers,  and    Spooner,  Sprigga,  St.  Martin,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Ken- 
sailors  who  enlisted  and  servedin  the  war  with  Mesdoo    tuclnr,  Strait,  Struble,  Tanney,  I.  H.  Taylor,  Zachary 


wiuowB,  ua  van  pvuBiuu-ruu,  mi  uiv  turn  \n  ao  yot  vreat,  nuuuia,  vriae,  vr  ooaount— «v. 

gomh,^  «d  fto  th.  i>«.ge  of  thi.  «*.  a«nBg  j^  ^^  g^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

Sxonov  2.  That  the  Secretaiyof  the  Interior  is  an-  New  Hampshire,  reported  the  following  snb- 

thorized  and  directed  to  make  such  rules  and  regulap  stitute  fh>m  the  Committee  on  Pensions : 


tioDS  as  are  necessary  to  carry  this  Set  into  enect: 


bilities.             ~  Statea  in  Mezioo,  or  4>n  the  ooaats  or  frontier  thereof, 

or  em  route  thereto,  in  the  war  with  that  nation,  or 

April  6,  the  motion  was  carried  by  the  fol-  were  actually  engaged  in  a  battle  in  said  war.  and 

lowinir  vote  *  ^^^  honorably  dischai^g^,  and  to  such  other  omoors 

^  and  soldiers  and  sailors  as  may  have  been  personaDy 

YiAS — C.  H.  Allen,  C  M.  Anderson.  Bsker,  Bal-  named  in  anv  resolution  of  Congress  for  any  apedflo 

lentine,  Barbour,  Barksdalo,  Bajrnes,  Bsrry.  Beach,  service  in  said  war,  and  the  surviving  widows  of  anch 


Bennett,  Blancbard,  Blandj^fionnd.  Boyle,  Brady,  C. 
K.  Breckinridge,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  Burnea, 


offloers  and  enlisted  men :  IVoMed^  That  auch  wid- 
ows have  not  remarried :  IVwfided^  That  every  such 

Bynum,  J.  £.  Campbell,  Candler,  Catchings.  Clardyj  officer,  enlisted  man,  or  widow  who  is  or  may  become 

Clements.  Cobb,  Cole,  Confcer,  Cooper,  Cowles,  Cox,  wixty-two  years  of  a^,  or  who  is  or  may  become  sub- 

Crain,  Crisp,  Crozton,  Curtin,  A.  C.  Davidson.  B.  H.  jeot  to  any  disabihty  or  dependency  equivalent  to 

M.  Davidson,   Dibble^  Dockery,  Eden,  Eldredge,  some  cause  prescribed  or  recognized  by  the  pension 

Eilsberry,  Farquhar,  Fmdlay,  Fisher,  Fleeter,  Foran,  laws  of  the  United  Statea  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 

Ford,  Forney,  Fuller,  Funston,  Oay,  Oeades,  C.  H.  allowanoeof  a  pension,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  beneflta 

Giheon,  GlasA,  Glover,  Goff,  K.  8.  Green,  W.  J.  Green,  of  this  act ;  but  it  shall  not  be  held  to  include  any 

Hale.  Hall,  Halsell,  Hatch,  Hayden,  Heard,  D.  B.  person  not  within  the  rule  of  age  or  diaability  or  de- 

Henaerson^  J.  S.  Henderaon,  Henley,  Herbert,  Her-  penden<nr  herein  defined,  or  who  incurred  such  diss- 

man,  Hiestand«Hlll,  Holman,  Holmes,  Howard,  Hut-  Dility  while  in  any  manner  voluntarily  en^^aged  in  or 

ton,  Irion,  J.  T.  Johnston,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H.  aiding  or  abetting  the  late  rebellion  agamst  the  au- 

Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  King,  Kleiner,  Laird,  Landes,  thority  of  the  United  States. 

Lanham,  Lawler,  Le  Fevre,  Lore.  Levering,  Lowiy,  Seotiok  S.  That  pensions  under  section  1  of  tliis 


Byan,  Sadler,  Bayers,  Seney,  Seymour,  Shaw,  Single-  tion  1  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  ii 

ton.  Slcinner,  Smalls,  Snyder^^Sowden,   Sprinser,  receiving  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  month  or 

Stanluecker,  Charles  Stewart,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Mis-  more,  nor  to  any  person  receiving  a  pension  of  less 

souri,  Storm,  Swope-Symes.  Taulboe,  J.  M.  Taylor,  than  |8  per  month,  except  for  the  difference  between 

Thompson,  TuckerjViele,  Wade,  Wadsworth,  Wake-  the  pension  now  received  (if  less  than  $8  per  month) 

field,  J.  II.  Ward.  William  Warner,  A.  J.  Weaver,  J.  and  $8  per  month. 

B.  Weaver.  WelIl>om,  Wheeler,  A.  C.  White,  Milo  Sxo.  8.  That  before  the  name  of  any  person  shall 

White,  Wilkins,  Willis,  Wilson,  Wolford,  Worthing-  be  placed  on  the  pension-roll  under'this  act  proof  shall 

ton~158.  be  made,  under  sudi  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Soo- 

Nats — G.  £.  Adams,  Amot,  Bayne,  Blount,  Bou-  retary  or  the  Interior  may  pi^escribe,  of  the  right  of 

telle,  BragGT,  T.  M.  Browne,  Brumm.  Buck,  Bunnell,  the  applicant  to  a  pension ;  and  any  person  who  shall 

Burleigh,  Cutcheon,  Daniel,  Davis,  Dawson,  Dingley,  falsely  and  corruptly  take  any  oath  required  under 

Dorsey,  Dunham,  Ely,  Everhart,  Felton,  Gallinger,  this  act  ahall  be  deemed  guilty  of  peijury;  and  the 

GlUUlan,  Grout,  Gaenther,  Hammond,  Harris,  Hi^ynes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  stricken 

Hemphill,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hewitt,  Hiscodc,  Ilitt,  fVom  the  pension-roll  the  name  of  any  person  when- 

Hopkins,  James,  La  FoUetto,  Ix>ng,  Lymsn,  McComss,  «ver  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  by  proof  saUslkctoiy 
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to  him  that  iiieh  namairts  pot  npon  tneh  roll  through  oases  of  ftund ;  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled 

fiilM  and  ftmudulent  i«>i«ent»tionB,  and  that  n^  to  more  than  one  pension  at  a  time,  unless  the 

penon  ia  not  entitled  to  a  pension  under  thia  act.  _  .^  „^a^^  »ks^k  .  <»^^wv«;i  ^^^»i^wi  ;.  ^i«:.«.v;i 

The  lo«  of  the  ceitiflflate  ofSaohaige  shall  notde-  ■f^,?"^®^  '''^*®"  ?,^?     pension  is  olaimed 

prive  any  person  of  the  benefits  of  tms  sot,  but  other  shall  make  a  special  declaration  to  that  effect, 

record  eviduioe  of  enlistment  and  service  and  of  an  The  debate  on  the  measure  ran  in  the  nsnal 

honora^e  d]aofaai)ge  may  be  deemed  sufBoient:  Ih^^  lines  of  such  discassion.    In  the  Hoase,  June 

vuUd,  That  when  any  person  haa  been  granted  a  jg  ^  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill  was  reported 

land-warrant,  under  any  act  of  Concresa,  for  and  on  *j      •»'*»^««  ••••*'  *v*  •»»«  k/v»*wvw  vam  t*  m  *«!»/■  ^w 

account  of  sorioe  in  the  said  war  with  Mezioo,  such  "^°*  ^"®  Oommittee  on  rensions.    it  prondes 

grant  shall  be  rriiiia-/a^  evidence  of  his  service  and  for  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  month  for 

honorable  discnaige ;  but  such  evidence  shall  not  be  total  inability  to  earn  a  sobsistence.  on  the 

eoi^lttstve,  and  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  that  part  of  an  honorably  discharged  soldier  or 

•'I^Jri^ThWe^teS^'L^^^  «^«5;wbo  served  in  the  w«ro?  the  rebdlion 

are  not  inconsiBteot  or  in  conflict  with  thia  act,  are  'or  three  months,  on  condition  that  the  disa- 

hereby  made  a  part  of  this  act,  so  &r  aa  they  may  be  bUity  be  notdue  to  gross  carelessness  or  vicious 

applicable  thereto.        ,^     ^  .    «    .    , «           .  habits.    It  also  imposes  restrictions  in  regard 

6150.  6.  That  section  4n«  of  the  Revised  Statutes  la  ^  ^he  fees  to  be  collected  by  agenU  and  attor- 

Sj^'^JcSL^'iSck?^-^^  neys.    With  the  introdnction  of  the  substitute 

Sao.  6.  That  the  provisions  of  thia  act  ahall  not  ap-  the  matter  rested, 

ply  to  anv  person  wnile  under  the  political  disabilities  May  26,  1880,  the  Senate  passed  without  a 

imDoaed  bv  the  fottrt««nth  amendment  to  the  Constl-  division  a  bill  granting,  for  the  loss  of  a  hand 

tnOon  of  the  United  States.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  total  disability  therein,  a  pension  of 

July  12  thia  measure  waspassed  by  the  Sen-  $80  a  month ;  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  at  or 

ate  without  a  division.     Ine  section  of  the  above  the  elbow,  and  a  leg  at  or  above  the 

Revised  Statutes  to  be  repealed  by  section  6  of  knee,  $86  a  month ;  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  at 

thia  act  forbids  the  payment  of  any  money,  on  the  shoulder,  or  a  leg  at  the  hip-Joint,  $45. 

account  of  pensions,  to  any  person  engaged  in  The  bill  was  favorably  reported  in  the  Housei 

the  late  rebellion  against  the  Government,  or  only  a  mere  verbal  amendment  being  offered 

to  the  widow,  children,  or  heirs  of  such  person  by  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions.    Aug. 

deceased.     July  18,  the  Senate  bill  as  passed  2,  the  House  passed  the  measure,  which  the 

was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Pen-  Ireadent  approved, 

sions,  and  no  further  action  was  taken.  June  IS,  1886,  the  Senate  passed  without  a 

In  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  14,  a  bill  division  a  bill  increasing  the  rate  of  pensions 
was  passed  May  18, 1886,  entitled  **  A  bill  for  to  minor  children  from  $2  to  $4.  Ko  action 
the  relief  of  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  honorably  was  taken  in  the  House, 
discharsed  after  three  months*  service,  who  are  May  5,  1886,  Mr.  Laird,  from  the  Committee 
disabled  and  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  a  bill  providing 
for  support,  and  of  dependent  parents  of  sol-  that,  in  cases  where  re-enlisted  veterans  in  the 
diers  who  died  in  the  service,  or  from  disabili-  late  war  had  been  discharged,  to  receive  pro- 
ties  contracted  therein.*'  It  provides  that  motion,  they  shall  be  paid  fall  veteran  bounty ; 
every  person  specified  in  the  several  classes  that  in  cases  where  men  prior  to  re-enlistment 
enumerated  in  section  4698  of  the  Revised  were  discharged  to  receive  commissions,  they 
Statutes,,  who  served  either  in  the  land  or  shall  be  entitled  to  whatever  bounty  they  Ehould 
navsl  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  have  received  if  they  had  served  out  their  reg- 
war  of  the  rebellion  for  a  period  of  three  ular  term  of  enlistment ;  that  soldiers  honor- 
months,  shall  receive  a  pension,  in  case  he  has  ably  discharged  on  account  of  disease  shall 
become  disabled  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  receive  the  same  bonnty  as  those  honorably 
and  is  dependent  upon  his  own  labor  for  snp-  discharged  on  account  of  wounds ;  that  any 
port,  or  upon  the  contributions  of  others  not  deductions  made  in  the  settlement  with  men 
legally  bound  thereto ;  that  after  due  proof  of  of  either  class  shall  be  refunded ;  and  that  in 
such  disability  he  shall  be  placed  on  the  pen-  case  of  the  death  of  any  person  entitled  to  the 
sion-list,  receiving  a  pension  proportionate  to  benefit  of  the  act,  his  widow,  heir,  or  legal 
the  degree  of  such  disability,  the  highest  rate  representative  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  due 
of  pension  being  $24  a  month  for  total  incapaci-  to  him.  Various  amendments  were  suggested, 
ty,  and  no  rate  lower  than  $4  being  granted ;  and  a  whole  day  was  wasted  in  filibustering  to 
that  no  pNBfson  entitled  to  an  invalid  pension,  prevent  progress.  Subseauently  the  measure 
or  receiving  such  pension  under  the  general  did  not  come  up  for  consideration, 
act  to  a  cheater  amount  than  that  provided  for  June  22,  1886,  Mr.  Morrison,  from  the  Com- 
in  the  special  act  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  mittee  on  Rules,  reported  a  new  rule  provid- 
the  latter;  that  the  dependency  of  parents  ing  that,  whenever  a  bill  was  mtroduced  to 
shall  be  considered  established  by  the  fact  that  raise  rates  or  amounts  of  pensions  or  add  new 
they  are  without  means  of  comfortable  support  clauses  to  the  pension-lists,  it  should  be  in  or- 
other  than  their  own  labor  or  the  contribu-  der  to  move  to  amend  so  as  to  provide  by  taxa- 
tions of  those  not  legally  bound  thereto :  that  tion  or  otherwise  for  tlie  increased  expense, 
the  fact  of  regular  enlistment  and  mustering  the  fund  so  provided  not  to  be  applied  to  any 
into  the  service  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  other  purpose.  A  motion  t<4  lay  tne  proposed 
soundness  at  the  time  of  enlbtment,  unless  in  rule  on  the  table  failed  by  a  vote  of  127  to  189, 
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the  negative  vote  being  ezolosively  Democrat-  to  that  of  United  States  commibsioners.     A 

ic  and  only  a  few  Demoorats  voting  in  the  af-  mfyority  of  the  board  may  give  an  award ;  and 

firmative.    June  28,  on  the  question  of  con-  the  board  is  to  organize,  at  a  point  as  near  as 

sidering  the  mle,  ^e  vote  stood  132  to  116;  possible  to  the  origin  of  the  difficulty,  and  hear 

bat  the  SepnbUcans  prevented  a  final  vote  by  and  determine  the  matters  of  difference  sab- 

fillbnstering.  mitted  to  them,  receiving  statements  from  the 

Congress  passed  747  pension  bills,  of  which  parties,  examining  them  on  oath,  and  allowing 
the  President  approved  491,  while  154  became  them  the  advantage  of  oonnseL  The  award, 
laws  witiiont  signature,  101  were  vetoed,  and  when  made,  is  to  be  filed  with  the  United 
one  remained  unsigned  at  the  time  of  adjourn-  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics.  Any 
ment.  The  private  pension  bills  vetoed  by  the  employ^  engaged  in  such  controvery  shall  be 
President  were  the  subject  of  much  warm  dis-  entitled  to  choose  one  or  more  persons  to  rep- 
oussion.  Many  of  the  veto  messages  were  se-  resent  them  either  in  selecting  an  arbitrator  or 
vere,  impugning  the  action  of  Congress  and  before  the  board.  Allowances  are  made  for 
the  motives  of  the  pension-seekers ;  and  in  the  payment  of  arbitrators,  witnesses,  and  mar- 
every  case  where  bills  originated  in  the  Senate  shals  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the  oon- 
and  in  some  where  they  originated  in  the  troversy,  the  expenses  in  no  single  case  to  ex- 
House,  the  Committees  on  Pensions  made  re-  ceed  $1,000.  The  measure  was  debated  at 
Sorts  setting  forth  facts  to  show  that  the  Presi-  length  in  the  House.  It  was  criticised  by  con- 
ent  had  acted  under  a  misapprehension.  In  servative  members  as  unconstitutional ;  the 
severid  cases  attempts  were  made  to  pass  spe-  labor-men  objected  to  it  as  worthless.  Mr. 
cial  pension  bills  over  the  President's  veto,  and  Foran,  of  Ohio,  said  in  their  behalf: 
though  a  majority  in  Senate  and  House  seemed  '^  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
disposed  to  do  so,  there  was  onlv  one  case,  stitutionaHty  of  such  a  law,  the  principle  in- 
that  of  Joseph  Romiser,  in  which  the  veto  was  volved  is  so  abhorrent  to  every  sense  of  jus- 
overridden.  The  vote  on  the  re-passa^e  of  the  tice  and  right  that  I  recoil  from  it  with  horror, 
bill  in  the  House  was  175  to  88,  and  the  vote  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  judges  of  the 
in  the  Senate  50  to  0.  courts  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  im- 

Labor  l^aesdaiis. — ^May  9,  1886,  by  a  vote  of  prison  men  for  contempt,  to  coerce  by  the  mili- 

251  to  8,  the  House  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  tary  arm  of  the  Government  men  who  are 

the  letting  out  on  contract  of  the  labor  of  crim-  honestly  contending  for  a  principle  they  believe 

inals  incarcerated  in  any  prison  for  violation  to  be  right.    Compulsory  arbitration  would  so 

of  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  mak-  fetter  and  shackle  labor  that  its  freedom  and 

ing  such  letting  out  of  prison-labor  a  misde-  its  right  to  organize  for  self-protection  would 

meaner  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  from  eventually  disappear.    As  to  the  bill  now  be- 

one  to  three  years,  or  a  fine  of  from  $500  to  fore  the  House,  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 

$1,000,  for  each  offense.    In  the  Senate  the  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

measure  did  not  progress  beyond  a  reference  (Mr.  O'Neill)  yesterday,  I  am  not  prepared  to 

to  a  coounittee.  say  that  I  will  vote  against  it ;  I  may  possibly 

In  the  Senate,  June  1,  1886,  Mr.  Miller,  of  vote  for  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would 

Few  York,  moved  to  consider  the  bill  making  drink  a  glass  of  water— it  might  do  me  no  good, 

eight  hours  a  day^s  labor  for  letter-carriers,  but  it  would  certainly  do  me  no  harm.     It 

and  declaring  that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  will  injure  nobody  to  pass  this  bill ;  we  msy 

of  their  wages  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  safely  vote  for  it.    If  it  will  not  benefit  labor, 

their  hours  of  labor.    The  bill  was  taken  up  it  certainly  will  not  injure  it.    It  is  a  very 

and  paeeed  without  a  division.   It  did  not  come  harmless  measure,  but  there  is  no  arbitration 

to  a  vote  in  the  House.  in  it.    There  is  less  of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 

In  the  House,  April  8, 1886,  the  Committee  tion  in  this  bill  than  there  is  flesh  upon  the 
on  Labor  reported  a  bill  ^*  to  provide  a  method  dried  and  bleached  bones  of  a  doctor^s  anatom- 
for  settling  controversies  and  differences  be-  ical  skeleton.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
tween  railroad  corporations  engaged  in  inter-  vauia  (Mr.  Eelley)  thinks  some  one  may  be  de- 
state  and  territorial  transportation  of  property  ceived  by  it.  I  think  that  is  hardly  possible, 
or  passengers  and  their  employes."  The  bill  "  The  trouble  with  this  bill  is  it  accomplishes 
provided  that,  in  cases  where  a  difference  oc-  nothing  because  it  provides  for  nothing  that 
curs  between  such  a  railroad  as  described  in  does  not  now  exist.  Take  the  present  diffi- 
the  title  and  its  employes,  which  difference  culty  in  the  Southwest,  for  instance.  Suppose 
may  hinder,  impede,  or  obstruct  the  transpor-  this  bill  was  in  force  as  a  law  when  that  trouble 
tation  of  property  or  passengers,  upon  written  arose,  and  the  Ejiights  of  Labor  submitted  to 
agreement  to  submit  the  difference  to  arbitra-  Mr.  Gould  a  proposition  to  arbitrate  the  nmt- 
tion  the  railroad  company  shall  choose  one  ar-  ters  in  controversy,  would  he  have  acceded  ? 
bitrator  and  the  employes  another,  both  of  We  know  he  would  not.  He  was  asked  to  ar- 
whom  shall  select  a  third,  the  three  together  bitrate,  but  refused.  If  he  now  partially  con- 
to  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration.  The  arbi-  sents  to  such  a  course,  it  is  because  he  has  be- 
trators  are  to  act  under  oath,  and  to  have  pow-  come  convinced  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  do 
er  to  summon  witnesses,  compel  attendance,  so,  not  because  he  favors  the  principle  of  ar- 
examine  books  aiM  papers,  with  authority  akin  bitration  or  because  he  has  any  love  for  the 
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Knights  of  Labor.    But  snppose  yoa  pass  this  the  State  of  Missoori,  with  the  attendant  dam- 

bill,  what  do  yoa  aocomplish  ?  sge  and  loss  that  have  followed  from  it  to  all 

*'If  both  parties  to  a  controversy  agree  to  classes  of  the  community.    Pass  the  bill  with 

abitrate  under  its  provisions,  the  board  for  this  section,  and  you  have  put  the  humblest 

which  it  provides  becomes  a  board  of  investl-  workingman  upon  an  equality  in  this  respect 

gation  and  inquiry.    It  can  publish  its  find-  with  the  richest  employer.    There  is  no  longer 

ings  of  fact  and  give  its  opinion  as  to  who  is  anything  to  prevent  the  hearing  of  any  matter 

right  or  who  is  wrong.    And  there  it  stops;  it  in  dispute  without  oppressive  expense  to  one 

can  go  no  further.    This  might  be  of  some  util-  side  or  the  other  and  upon  fair  and  equal  terms, 

ity  and  benefit  if  in  every  case  of  controversy  The  result  will  be  not  the  multiplicity  of  these 

the  investigation  could  be  had.     But  either  complaints  or  suits,  but  their  infrequency.   The 

party  can  refuse  to  be  investigated.     Then  very  power  to  invoke  arbitration  will  prevent 

what  does  the  bill  accomplish  that  may  not  be  its  invocation,  as  every  man  who  is  familiar 

accomplished  without  it  ?    But  suppose  the  with  human  nature  knows,  because  the  party 

boivd  IS  appointed  and  the  investigation  had,  in  the  wrong  wiU  sooner  do  justice  than  have 

the  corporation  can  ignore  its  findings  and  that  power  invoked,  and  because  no  roan  who 

sneer  at  its  recommendations.    But  it  will  be  has  not  a  good  cause  of  complaint  will  be  in  a 

claimed  that  an  enlightened  public  opinion  will  hurry  to  have  its  weakness  and  fallacy  exposed 

force  the  party  in  uie  wrong  to  respect  that  to  the  light  of  an  investigating  arbitration, 

opinion  and  accede  to  its  judgment.    If  this  be  **Iam  for  this  bill,  then,  because  it  is  on 

true,  then  the  bill  should  be  so  perfected  as  to  the  whole  a  good  biU,  and  especially  because 

compel  the  investigation,  not  the  arbitration,  it  is  a  temperate  bill;  because  it  does  not  un- 

in  every  instance.^  dertake  too  much ;  because,  while  it  meets  pub- 

In  favor  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Long,  of  Mas-  He  sentiment,  it  goes  only  as  &r  as  public  senti- 

sachusetts,  said :  ment  has  now  gone.   It  opens  the  door  to  peace- 

^'  I  am  for  this  bill  because  it  is  by  no  means  ful  adjustment  of  difficulties.  It  tnms  the  minds 

so  valueless  as  has  been  represented.    It  has  of  the  people  in  the  direction  of  adjudication, 

other  virtues  than  the  virtue  of  being  merely  and  not  in  the  direction  of  revolution  or  vio- 

harmless.    The  bill  is  a  positive  force.    It  does  lence.    It  works  no  harm.    It  accomplishes  a 

something  more  than  smiply  declare,  what  is  good  purpose.    The  committee  are  entitled  to 

already  true,  that  one  man  having  a  grievance  credit  for  having  brought  it  here  in  so  moder- 

against  another  may  enter  into  an  arbitration  ate  a  form,  and  I  trust  we  shall  pass  it  as  they 

over  it  with  him  if  both  agree  to  do  so.    What  have  presented  it  to  us." 

I  say  is  this:  U,  without  this  law,  any  humble  April  8,  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  199  to 

employ^  of  a  powerful  railroad  corporation  SO.    It  was  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the 

should  to-day  ask  that  corporation  to  enter  Senate,  but  did  not  come  to  a  final  vote, 

into  an  arbitration  with  him  over  a  difference  On  the  subject  of  arbitration,  the  President 

between  them,  the  chances,  as  yon  know,  are  sent  to  Congress  the  following  message: 

a  hundred  to  one  that  in  any  ordinary  case  tlie  To  th^  Senate  and  BouHofReprtmniaiMu:  ^ 

corporation  would  decline  and  wouldVave  him  Thu  Constitution  Jmpf»8eB  upon  the  President  the 

away.     You  also  know— such  is  tlie  power  of  ^"^^  °/  recommondm^  to  the  «^™]deimtijMi  of  Con- 

.v^         •          *  Ai                       i.  *•           i*  i.1  Kresfl  from  time  to  time  puoh  measures  ss  he  Bhsll 

the  expression  of  the  representatives  of  the  J^j^  neoi-^f nrv  and  expedieut. 

people,  such  is  the  power  of  an   act  of  the  I  am  so  dwi.l*   imprcHsetl  with  the  importance  of 

American  Congress — that  if  you  pass  this  bill,  immclmtcly  ttnJ  thouj^htt\illy  mcetin^r  the  problem 

then  let  the  humblest  workingman  demand  of  ^'^^^=^  recent  events  and  a  prevent  condition  have 

the  corporation  that  employs  him  an  arbitra-  ^r4«^  ",P«"  ^^'  mvohw  the  »ettlemeiit  of  diBpute. 

T    *^*r^^*"*'"  -MOW  wipivjo  14MU  au  niutiiw-  gnsiDg  bit^etjn  our  laboring-men  and  their  em!>loy- 

oon,  let  Him  demand  it  under  the  sanction  of  em,  that  I  am  ftmstrained  to  recommend  to  Con^rtJSB 

an  act  of  Congress,  and  the  chances  are  a  hun-  Isolation  upon  this  sehonH  and  f;re«8in);  ^ubjcn. 

dred  to  one  that  it  will  be  granted,  or  that,  to  under  our  form  of  govenunent  the  value  of  labor 

avoid  refusing  it,  an  adjustment  will  be  made.  "  S  element  ^natioiud  prosperity  8hr>uld  be  dis- 

T«  ♦k.*^  »««^  .^n  i...,,.^  4.^  !»!».  «  \.^^^^^     — .^  tinotly  reoogniaed,  and  the  weltare  of  the  laboring^ 

Id  that  way  you  insure  to  him  a  heanng ;  and  ^^  ioSdbe  regarded  as  especially  entitled  to  legt 

let  me  say — and  I  say  this  to  the  credit  of  the  laUve  care.    In  a  ooontiy  wluoh  oivt%  to  all  its  <nti- 

wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Labor — ^you  in-  sens  the  highest  attainment  of  social  and  political  dis- 

aare  it  to  him  pretty  much  as  substantially  as  tlnction  its  workingmen  can  not  justly  or  safely  he 

if  yoa  had  pnt .  compuhory  provision  into  the  ^^^^^^^^'^^^^^A^^ 

''^'-  test  against  negleoL 

^  Pass  this  bill  with  this  fifth  section  in  it,  The  laboriniB^man,  bearing  in  his  hand  an  indi»- 

and  you  provide  that  the  employ^,  however  pensable  contribution  to  our  growth  and  progress, 

poor,  engaging  in  an  arbitration  of  this  char-  ™»y  ^«»  i"-^*'  with  manlyoourage  and  as  aright, 

L^^J  «uIiiiK««i^  ^\>^  Aw^*.^  ^9  i,s-  •.ixU..*o.^  ttpoj*  the  lame  recognition  ftom  those  who  make  our 

acter  sbaU  have  the  expense  of  his  arbitrators,  ^^  ^  |,  gooorded  to  any  other  dtiaen  having  a  valu- 

of  bis  witnessee,  of  the  derk,  of  the  stenogra-  able  interest  in  charoe;  and  his  reasonabledemands 

pher — all  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration — paid  should  be  met  in  such  a  spirit  of  appreciation  and  fsir- 

oot  of  the  United  States  Treasury.    And  let  B*"."  ^  "**l*^  •  contented  and  pa^ioOo  oo-opei»- 

HK.  t*ll  yoa  it  will  be  a  mightr  cheap  price  to  '%^^''^:'1^^:^^^,^1^  JSSU 

pay  If  It  will  tend  to  avoid  such  an  experience  by  a  resort  to  threats  and  violent  manifestations,  and 

as  we  have  had  withm  the  last  few  weeks  in  While  those  who  under  the  pretext  of  an  advocai^  of 
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the  oiUdms  of  labor  wantonly  attack  the  rights  of  cap!-  If  the  naefbhieea  of  anch  a  oommiaflion  is  doa1>ted 

tal,  and  for  eeliiah  poipoeei  or  the  love  of  diaorder  because  it  might  lack  jK>wer  to  enforce  its  decimona, 

sow  seeds  of  yiolenoe  and  discontent,  should  neither  much  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  concedea 

be  encoursged  nor  conciliated,  all  l^g^lation  on  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  railroad  com- 

subieot  should  be  calmlj  and  deliberately  undertaken,  nussions  which  have  been  o^ganixed  in  many  of  the 

with  no  purpose  of  satisfying  unreasonable  demands  States,  which,  haTxng  little  more  than  advisoiy  pow- 

or  ffalning  pardsan  advantage.  er,  have  exerted  a  most  salutaiy  influence  in  the  se^ 

The  present  condition  or  the  relations  between  tlement  of  disputes  between  conflicting  interests, 

labor  and  capital  are  far  from  satisfactory.    The  dia-  In  July,  1884,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  a  Bureau  of 

content  of  the  employed  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  Labor  was  establisned  and  placed  m  chaige  of  aCom- 

thegraaping  and  heedless  exactions  of  employers  and  misaioner  of  Labor,  who  is  required  to  collect  infor-  . 

the  alleged  discrimination  in  &vor  of  capital  as  an  mation  upon  the  subject  of  labor,  its  relations  to  capi- 

object  of  flovemmental  attention.    It  must  also  be  tal,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  earnings  of  laboring 

conceded  &at  the  laboring-men  are  not  always  care-  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  thexr 

fttl  to  avoid  causeless  and  unjustifiable  disturbance.  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  monu  prospenty. 

Though  the  importance  or  a  better  accord  between  The  comnussion  which  I  suggest  could  easiir  be 

these  interests  is  apparent,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  ingrafted  ui>on  the  bureau  thus  already  organized 

that  any  eflbrt  in  ttunt  direction  by  the  Federal  GtoY-  by  the  addition  of  two  more  oommissionere,  and  by 

emment  must  be  greatly  limited  by  constitutional  re-  supplementing  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  it  by 

Btriotions.    There  are  many  grievances  which  legisla-  such  other  powen  and  functions  as  would  pennit  the 

tion  by  Congress  can  not  redress,  and  many  oondi-  commiasionen  to  act  aa  arbitrators  when  neceasaiy 

tions  which  can  not  by  such  means  be  refbrmed.  between  labor  and  capital,  under  such  limitations 

I  am  Botisfled,  however^  that  something  may  be  and  upon  such  occasions  as  should  be  deemed  proper 

done  under  Federal  authority  to  prevent  the  disturb-  and  useftil. 

anoes  which  so  often  arise  from  disputes  between  em-  Power  should  also  be  distinctiy  conferred  upon  this 

plovers  and  the  employed,  and  which  at  times  seri-  bureau  to  investigate  the  causes  of  all  disputes  ss 

ousiy  threaten  the  business  interests  of  the  countiy ;  they  occur,  whether  submitted  for  arbitration  or  not. 

and,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  theory  upon  which  to  so  that  infonnation  may  always  be  at  hand  to  aia 

proceed  is  that  of  voluntary  arbitration  as  the  meana  Iwislation  on  the  subject  when  necessair  and  desira- 

of  settling  these  (Ufficultles.  bie.                                          Obovkb  CfLKvsi*4si>. 

But  I  suffgest  that  instead  of  arbitntion  chceen  in  Ezeoutivb  Mahsxov,  April  SS,  1886. 

the  heat  of  conflicting  claims,  and  after  each  dispute  j^^e  9,1886,  the  following  bill  for  inoorpo- 
shall  arise,  there  be  created  a  conunission  of  labor,  •»*"«  »,*«v^v.  u^^^y,uviwiui^  vui,  lv*  juwi^a/- 
oonsbting  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  legidar  offl-  "ting  national  tradea-nniona,  passed  the  Sen- 
cere  of  the  Qovemment,  charged  among  other  duties  ftte  withoat  a  dlVIwOn : 

with  the  consideration  and  settiement,  when  possi-  Biii^naddd,  do,.  The  term  "National  Tr»de-Un- 

ble.  of  all  controvenies  between  labor  and  capital.  ion,"  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  signify  any  asso- 

A  oomnaiMipn  thus  organixjBd  would  have  tiie  ad-  daflon  of   workinge-pople    having    two    or  more 

vantage  of  being  a  stable  body,  and  its  members,  as  branches  in  the  States  ot  Territones  of  the  United 


tions  sought  on  either  side,  and  frequent  complaints  disabled,  or  unemployed  members,  or  the  fiunilies  Jt 

of  unfairness  and  partialitv  will  be  inevitable.    The  deceased  members ;  or  for  such  otiier  object  or  objects 

imposition  upon  a  Federal  court  of  a  duty  so  foreign  for  which  working-people  may  lawfblly  combine,  hav- 

to  the  judicial  functioii  as  the  selection  of  sn  arbitra*  ing  in  View  theirmutual  protection  or  beneflt. . . . 

tor  m  such  oases  is  at  least  of  doubtfol  propnety.  SKjnoir.  8.  That  national  trade-uniona  ahall,  upon 

The  establishment  by  Federal  authority  of  such  a  filing  their  articles  of  incorporation  m  the  office  ofSe 


M.  •M.v  wv^M.  V.UVUW9  VI  «uo  vvvT  V  vtuiuvuH.    fcjv  Mu  Ml  «i»o  Roiuu  uaae-union  aeBires  lo  oe  anown  w>  vne  crsae, 

ooncuifttory  efficds  shall  have  relation  to  disturbances  and  »hft])  have  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  implead 

which  interfere  with  transit  and  commerce  between  uid  be  impleaded ;  to  grant  and  receive  in  its  cor- 

thc  States,  its  existence  would  be  justified  under  the  porete  or  technical  name,  "property,  real,  personal,  and 

piovisions  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  Con-  mixed,  and  to  use  said  property,  and  the  proceeds  and 

gress  the  power  **to  regulate  the  commeroe  with  for-  inoome  thereof  for  the  objects  of  sud  corporation  aa 

sign  nations  uid  among  the  several  States."    And  in  in  its  charter  defined :  I¥tmdsd,  That  ea&  incorpo- 

the  frequent  disputes  between  the  labonng-men  and  rated  union  maj  hold  only  so  much  real  estate  as  may 

their  employen,  of  less  extent,  and  the  consequences  be  necessuy  for  the  purposes  of  the  corporation, 

of  which  are  confined  within  State  limits  and  threaten  Sac.  4.  That  an  incorporated  national  trade-union 

domestic  yiolence,  the  interposition  of  such  a  com-  shall  have  power  to  make  and  estabCsh  su<di  constitn- 

mission  might  be  tendered  upon  the  application  of  tion,  rules,  and  by-laws,  aa  it  may  deem  proper  to 

the  Legislature  or  Executive  of  a  State,  under  the  con-  oarry  out  ito  lawful  objeots  and  the  same  to  alter,  add 

stitutional   provision  which    requires  the   General  to,  or  repeal  at  pleasure. 

Government  to  **  protect "  each  of^the  States  **  against  fixo.  5.  That  an  incorporated  national  trade-umon 

domestic  violence."                                  ,    ,  .      .  .  "^a^l  bsTs  power  to  define  the  duties  and  powers  of 

If  such  a  comnussion  were  fairly  organised  the  nak  all  its  offioera,  and  prescribe  thdr  mode  of  election  and 

of  a  loss  of  popular  support  and  sympathy  resulting  term  of  ofilce ;  to  establish  branches  and  sub-unioDS 

fh>m  a  reAisal  to  submit  to  so  peaceful  an  instrumen-  in  sny  Territory  of  the  United  States, 

tality  would  constrain  both  parties  to  such  dispntea  Sec.  6.  That  the  headquartera  of  an  incorporated 

to  mvoke  its  interference  and  abide  by  its  decimons.  national  trade-union  shall  oe  located  in  the  District  of 

There  would  also  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  Columbia.                       . 

very  existence  of  such  an  agency  would  invite  appli-  Tmtia    i  i    «i.f  •  •»A<»«»mA  ^^i,m^A   ♦i*^   tt^^.a 

oati^  to  it  for  advice  and^unil,  frequently  «£St.  .i^^\  ^ Vi  •     ™^af»"  ?^n    .     ^^"®® 

ing  in  the  avoidance  of  contention  and  nusunder^  witnoat  a  division,  and  on  Jnne  29  it  was  ap- 

standing.  proved  by  the  President. 
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tutb — A  bill  forfeiting  pub-  BmUtd^  dc,.  That  whenever  the  snrplns  or  balanoa 

Ho  lands  granted  in  1856  and  1867,  in  aid  of  in  ^oTwMuijr,  including  amount  held  for  redemption 

^ilrcd-  in  Alab-nis  M«ri«ippl.  «d  Louid-  SSo^SSf'u'^SrSAlSSS^'.iSS.T^'SjS^^ 

ana,  except  so  far  as  covered  by  the  grant  in  aid  the  Bectetaiy  of  the  Treasury  to  apply  such  ezceM  in 

of  a  railroad  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  the  State  auma  not  leaa  than  $10,000,000  per  month,  durini^  the 

line  between  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  a  eziatence  of  any  auch  aurplua  or  ezoeea,  to  the  pay- 

rttlraad  from  Brandon  to  the  Galf  of  Mexico,  ???SL^****  ^'w'^TJk^  ¥*^*^£"n?  *^* 

was  passed  by  ^lH>tb  Ho^  of  Congress,  and  ^^  I^^It^^^^SS^^^e^^'Zn 

0  approved  Jnly  12,  1886.  be  the  availahle  aniplua  aaoertained,  aoooiding  to  the 

Both  houses  of  Congress  also  passed  a  bill  fonn  of  atatement  of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  of 

restoring  to  the  public  domain  lands  irranted  ^^  ■^'^^  '^^^  liabilities  of  the  Treasuxy  of  the  United 

in  the^  of  JnJy  27,  1866,  and  sabLquent  States,  employed  on  June  SO.  1886. 

amendments,  to  aid  in  building  a  railroad  from  This  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  207  to 

Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Pacific  coast,  67.    The  Senate  amended  the  resolution  by 

excepting  the  right  of  way  and  tiie  right  to  adding  a  proviso  that  no  call  shall  be  made 

take  bniiding  material  from  the  adjacent  pub-  until  an  amount  equal  to  it  is  in  the  Treasury 

lie  landsL  over  and  above  the  reserve  stated ;  that  the 

The  House  passed  a  bill  for  a^justmg  land-  Secretary  may  keep  an  additional  working  bal- 

grants  to  raUroads  in  Kansas,  but  no  vote  was  ance  of  $20,000,000 ;  and  that  in  any  emer- 

taken  on  the  subject  in  the  Senate.  g^ncy,  when  the  public  interest,  in  the  opinion 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  forfeit  part  of  of  the  President,  seems  to  require  such  a  course, 
oertain  landr  granted  to  railroads  in  Iowa ;  be  may,  by  a  written  order,  suspend  further 
but  no  final  action  was  taken  on  the  subject  calls.  Sections  were  added  making  trade- 
in  the  House.  dollars  receivable  at  their  face  value  by  the 

The  House  passed  a  bill  to  dedare  a  forfeit-  Government,  and  forbidding  their  reissue  in 

Mre  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  New  Orleans,  any  shape.  The  amended  resolution  was  passed 

Baton  Bonge,  and  Yicksburg  Bailroad  Com-  by  the  Senate  July  80,  and  August  8  a  confer- 

pany.  ence  committee  agreed  on  a  report  which  add- 

Jnne  15,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  1,  ed  to  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  House  the 

mused  a  bill  restoring  to  the  pi^blic  domain  following  proviso : 

land  granted  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  and  Bwidsrf,  That  no  call  ahall  be  made  under  the 

subsequent  acts,  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail-  provisions  of  this  resolution  until  a  sum  eaual  to  the 

road  which  appertain  to   and  are  contermi-  ^^^  is  in  the  Treasury  over  and  above  the  reserve 

nous  with  that  nart  of  the  m^nU^^^^^  ^J-ntioncd^ 

from  WaUula  Junctoon,  m  Washmgton  Terri-  in  the  Tresauiy  over  and  above  the  fowgoini  sums 

tory,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  except  the  lands  a  working  balance  not  exceeding  $20,000,000;  and 

along  the  branch  across  the  Cascade  Mount-  whenever  in  the  case  of  any  extraordinary  emer^nc>', 

^ns,  where  that  road  had  been  constructed  at  ^^  ^"^  ?^^'  "i^  ^^S^i  ^""  thereof,  in  the 

the  time  of  the  pa««g.  of  the  act.   The  Hon^e  ^^  lS'=:^1XJ.T%t^  SJl^t 

adopted  a  substitute  declanna   forfeited    all  postpone  the  flirther  call  for  the  payment  of  such  in^ 

lands  granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  debtedness  for  such  period  of  lime  as  ahall  be  necessaiy 

by  the  act  of  July  2, 1866,  except  such  as  were  ^  muntain  the  public  credit  unimpaired ;  and  that 

granted  for  portions  of  the  road  completed  ■'^pojtponement  and  the  reasons  therefor  shaU  be 

VvAtotrA  K:^ -I  ul  r  1     J   ^^^  wuipAc*v«  reported  to  Conaress  withm  ten  days  after ita  next 

July  4, 1879,  the  right  to  land  necessary  for  op-  ^leeUng,  or  imm^tely,  if  CongiesalM  in  session, 
erating  the  road,  and  land  m  village,  town,  and 

city  sites.    The  vote  in  favor  of  the  substitute  HadsMl  ild  Is  Csmsn  Scfeeekr— Jan.  6,  1886, 

was  174  to  66,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  reported  ftom 

Tote  of  187  to  47.    The  two  houses  of  Con-  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 

gresB  failed  to  oome  to  an  agreement  on  the  which  it  had  been  referred,  his  bill  to  aid  in 

^^^^^  ^^  establishment  and  temporary  support  of 

The  forfeitures  of  land-grants  made  in  the  common  schools.  The  measure  was  substan- 
Forty-eij^th  Congress  amounted  to  19,610,880  tially  the  same  as  that  which  passed  the  Senate 
acres.  Those  miSe  in  the  first  session  of  the  at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
Forty-ninth  Congress  amounted  to  80,871,860  and  was  given  in  the  *' Annual  Cyclopffidia^* 
acres.  There  is  pending  between  the  two  for  1884.  It  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
booses  the  Northern  Pacific  forfeiture,  which,  the  sum  of  177^000,000  in  eight  years  among 
nnder  the  Senate  bill,  covers  6,170,640  acres,  the  States  and  Territories  for  educational  pnr- 
and,  under  the  House  substitute,  86,907,741  poses  in  proportion  to  the  illiteracy  in  eaob — 
acres.  The  House  also  passed  forfeitures  $7,000,000  the  first  year ;  $10,000,000  the  sec- 
amounting  to  1,528,200  acres,  and  there  are  ond  year;  $16,000,000  the  third  year;  $18.- 
pending  on  its  calendars  forfeitures  amoant-  000,000  the  fourth  year;  $11,000,000  the  fifth 
mg  to  18,067,214  acres.  year;  $9,000,000  the  sixth  year;  $7,000,000 

Ifes  Tnmuj  8vptair-July    14,  1886,  the  the  seyenth  year,  and  $6,000,000  the  eighth 

Honse  took  up  a  joint  resolution  on  this  sub-  year.    To  share  in  these  appropriations,  each 

Ject,  reported  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  from  StateandTerritory, through  its  Legislature, must 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means :  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  no  State 
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or  Territory  will  be  considered  eligible  tbat  bas  Senate  bill.  Hia  measnre  nmplj  declares  what  it 

not  provided  a  free  common-school  sjstem,  full  shall  be  nnlawfnl  for  common  carriers  to  do,  and 

details  in  regard  to  which  mast  be  filed  hj  the  certain  things  which  they  ranst  do,  making  them 

Governor  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  liable  to  a  suit  for  damages  brought  by  any  per- 

no  case  is  the  amount  granted  to  any  State  or  son  injured  through  their  acts  or  omissiona,  and 

Territory  to  be  greater  for  any  one  year  than  declaring  the  violation  of  the  terms  of  tibe  law 

the  sum  spent  by  that  State  or  Territory  for  the  a  misdemeanor.    July  80,  the  House  by  a  vote 

support  of  its  schools  during  the  previous  year,  of  184  yeas  to  104  nays  substituted  Mr.  Reagan's 

Part  of  the  grant  may  be  spent  in  the  education  bill  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  then  PftSMd  the^ 

and  training  of  teachers,  but  none  of  it  in  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  192  to  40.    The  Senate 

erection  of  school-buildings ;  for  that  purpose  non-concurred  in  the  House  amendment,  and 

a  special  fund  of  $2,000, OCK)  is  provided  for  July  81  aoommittee  of  conference  was  app<nnt- 

the  construction  of  school-houses  in  poor  dis-  ed,  but  no  agreement  was  reached.  .  The  rival 

tricts,  but  in  no  case  is  the  amount  granted  for  measures  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 

building  a  school-house  to  be  more  than  $150,  brought  forward  in  the  Forty-eiffhth  Oonffress 

or  half  the  cost  of  the  structure.    The  debate  and  given  in  the  "  Annual  Oydopeedia ''  for 

on  the  measure  was  long,  and  several  elaborate  1885. 

arguments  for  and  against  it  were  presented ;  Natlsial  Bank  AsMdatloiis*— Feb.  11, 1886,  Mr. 

but  the  line  of  discussion  was  the  same  as  that  Adams,  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on 

followed  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress.    March  Banks  and  Currency,  reported  the  following 

6,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  the  foUowing  measure  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives : 

^ote:  St  U  enacUd^  dc,.  That  any  natioiial  banldiig  asao- 

YxAB— Berry.  Blaokbam,  Blair,  Bowen,  Gall,  Col-  dation  may,  with  tne  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of 

ouitt,  Conffor,  Cullom,  Dolpb,  Eostis,  Evarts,  George,  the  Currencv,  by  the  vote  of  shareholden  owning 

Gibson,  Hoar,  Jackson.  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Kenna,  two  thirds  or  the  stock  of  such  association,  increase 

Logan,  Mahone,  Manoerson,  Miller  of  New  York,  its  capital  stock,  In  accordance  with  existing  laws,  to 

Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Morrill,  Palmer,  Payne,  Pugh,  any  sum  approved  by  the  said  Comptroller,  notwith* 

Bansom,  BiddlcMiger,  Sawyer.  8pooner,Teller,yanoc,  standing  the  limit  fixed  in  its  original  articles  of  asso- 

Van  Wyck,  Voorheee,  Walthall,  Wilson  of  Iowa^86.  ciation  and  determined  by  said  Comptroller :  and  no 

Nats— Cockrell,  Coke,  Fry,  Qray,  Hale,  Harris,  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  national  banking 

Ingalls,  Jones  of  I^evada,  Maxey,  Plumb,  Wilson  of  association  either  within  or  beyona  the  limit  fixed  in 

MuyUmd— 11.  its  original  articles  of  association  shall  be  made  except 

Absknt— Aidrich,  Allison,  Beck,  Brown,  Butler,  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

Camden,  Cameron,  Chace,  ])awes,  Edmunds.  Fair,  SEonoir  2.  That  any  national  benkinff  assodatioo 

Gorman.  Hampton.  Harrison.  Hawley,  Jones  oi  Flori-  may  change  its  name  or  the  place  where  Ita  operations 

da,  MoSulUin,  McPherson,  Miller  of  CaUfomia,  Mitch-  of  discount  and  deposit  are  to  be  cazried  on,  with  the 

ell  of  Pennsylvania,  Morgan,   Pike,  Piatt,  Sabiu,  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  by  the 

Saulsbury,  Sewell,  Sherman,  Stanford,  Vest— 29.  vote  of  shareholders  owning  two  thirds  of  toe  stock 

of  such  association.    A  dmy  authenticated  notice  of 

In  the  House,  March  9,  the  Senate  bill  was  the  vote  and  of  the  new  name  or  location  selected  shsli 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education;  March  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^f  <»  ^^  *>«  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 

29  a  measure  identical  with  it  was  introduced  "??7 '  ??*?^  ^f^^'^^HJ^  "T  «?  location  shall  be 

vl  ?r     w'ii»    —•j;*™  "**"      J  ^  t**w*  v««w«  ^^Yid  until  the  Comptroller  shall  have  issued  his  cer- 

by  Mr.  Willis,  of  Kentucky,  and  referred  to  the  tiflcate  of  approval  of  the  same. 

Oommittee  on  Labor,  the  miO^i^^y  ^^  which  Sbo.  8.  That  all  debts,  liabilities,  rights,  provisions, 

reported  it  back,  April  27,  with  a  substitute  ("id  powers  of  the  association  under  its  old  name  ^all 

providing  that  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  ^^"^o^ve  upon  and  inure  to  the  association  under  ita 

ten  years  be  distributed  among  the  States  and  "^siST^That  nothing  in  this  act  contuned  ahall  be 

Territories  for  educational  purposes,  the  ezpen-  so  construed  as  in  any  manner  to  release  any  national 

diture  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  in  any  single  banking  assodatton  under  its  old  name  or  at  its  old 

year.    No  further  action  was  taken.  location  from  any  liability,  or  affect  anjr  action  or  pro- 

btn^«ateONUMra.~As  usual  for  years  much  t^^JS^^^^^^  asaodaaon  may  be  or 

of  the  attention  of  Congress  was  occupied  by  ^^ 

this  subject ;  and,  as  usual,  no  final  action  was  The  measure  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 

taken.    In  the  Senate,  on  Feb.  16,  1886,  Mr.  180  to  120.    The  Senate  amended  it  so  as  to 

Oullom,  of  Illinois,  from  a  Select  Oommittee  on  limit  the  change  of  location  to  any  plaoe  in 

Inter-State  Commerce,  reported  a  bill  which  the  same  State  not  more  than  thirty  miles  dis- 

was  debated  and  amended,  and  passed  the  Sen-  tant,  and  then  passed  it  without  a  division.  It 

ate  May  12,  by  a  vote  of  46  yeas  to  4  nays,  was  approved  by  the  President  April  80. 

The  main  features  of  this  bill  are,  that  it  forbids  Himllaaeiat.  —  The  River  and  Harbor  bill 

unreasonable  and  unjust  charges  for  transpor-  passed  by  Congress  was  an  unusually  heavy 

tation  and  discrimination  between  persons  or  one,  as  it  appropriated  $14,478,900. 

localities,  enjoins  the  publication  of  rates,  and  April  18,  1886,  the  Senate  passed,  by  a  rote 

provides  for  a  comission  with  authority  to  of  85  to  10,  a  resolution  declaring  that  Con- 

mvestigate  the  affairs  of  all  common  carriers  gress  ought  not  to  provide  for  the  appointment 

and  command  direct  compliance  with  the  law,  of  a  commission,  on  which  the  Governments  of 

having  the  right  to  enforce  their  orders  through  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  be 

petition  to  the  United  States  courts.    May  22,  represented,  to  consider  the  fidiinff  rights  of 

Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  reported  from  the  House  the  United  States  and  British  North  Amerioai 

Committee  on  Commerce  a  substitute  for  the  and  settle  points  in  dispute. 
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April  16, 1886,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Breckin-  regard  to  the  constmction  or  armament  of  sea- 
ridge,  of  Eentacky,  the  following  bill  was  coast  defenses, 
passed  by  the  Honse  without  a  diviidon :  To  stren^hen  the  navy,  Congress  passed  a 

AUeMtted^de,^  That  section  8836  of  the  BevlMd  ^^1  authorizing  the  President  to  hare   con- 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  be  and  ia  hereby  amend-  stmcted  two  sea-going  doable-armored  vessels, 

*lf®"***^J5!?S**"^i!'"'         ^..      ^        *  o^  a^out  6,000  tons  displacement,  with  speed 

ScoTiov 8886.  £very  brewer,on61ingnolieeaa^ore.  ^j  jg  ^^ots  an  hour,  to  cost  exclusive  of  arma- 

■aid  of  his  intention  to  commenoe  or  oontinue  buu-  „**  Tl*"    «^  *i.   '   *«  fc/vX  rJm  v  av  *    v 

neaa,  shall  ezeoute  a  bond  to  the  United  States,  to  be  ™®°^  °<>*  ^^^  ^^^  $2,500,000,  both  to  have 

approved  by  the  collector  of  the  district,  in  a  sum  a  complete  torpedo  outfit   Also,  one  protected 

equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  tax  which,  in  double-bottomed  cruiser,  of  not  less  than  8,600 

^  opinion  of  the  collector,  said  brewer  wiU  be  liable  ^or  more  than  6,000  tons  displacement  to  cost, 

to  pay  dunng  any  one  month,  and  conditioned  that  ;,,«i„ ji„.-  ^««;«a1  ««^  ^i^^y^xJ:^^^  »^a  r«>.»i«;i:«» 

heli^l  pi5?  or  4use  to  be  pilid,  as  herein  provided,  mdadmg  engines  and  machinery,  and  excludmg 

the  tax  reouiied  bylaw  on  all  beer,  lager-beer,  ale,  annament^  not  exceeding  $1,600,000;  also,  a 

Sorter,  ana  other  fermented  liquors  made  by  or  for  first-class  torpedo-boat,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000 ; 

m,  before  the  same  is  sold  or  removed  for  consump-  also,  to  complete  the  double-turreted  monitors 

&"*!? 'irf®'  **"^  "  ^^Ti°t'**!  P*?!!^  *'  !^  ^*'  "  Puritan,"  ^'  Amphitrite,"  **  Monadnock,"  and 

he  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  book,  in  the  man-  44  o^™^  m  ^a  rTT*  1       VI ^4  j«vu«iuwvb.,    ouu 

ner  and  for  the  purposes  hereinaJler  spedfled,  which  Terror,"  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding  $8,178,- 

shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  proper  oflioers,  as  046.     And  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appro- 

bjT  law  required ;  and  that  he  shaU  m  all  respects  priatod  for  the  armament  of  the  new  vessels, 

fcithiWly  comply,  without  fraud  or  evasion,  with  aU  the  "  Miantonomoh  "  and  the  unfinished  moni- 

a[umments  of  law  relating  to  the  mannfiMtoro  and  f^_ 

e  of  any  malt  Uonon  aforesaid;  and  he  ahall  exe-  "'7*  *i,^  a     ;i      r^.jn  a   ^        •  *«      vn  n 

cute  a  new  bond,  whenever  required  so  to  do  by  said  -"^  *°®  ounory  Uivil  Appropriation  DiU  Oon- 
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In  the  Senate  the  measure  was  amended  by  the  pre-emption,  timber-culture,  and  desert- 
providing  that  the  bond  referred  to  in  the  last  land  laws,  but,  as  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
clause  be  executed  "  once  in  four  years,"  and  in  conference,  the  result  remained  undecided, 
whenever  required,  etc.,  and  was  then  passed,  A  biU  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
April  26,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  19.  The  House  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  forbidding  any  member  of 
concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  April  27,  Congress  to  accept  employment  as  an  attorney 
and  the  President  approved  the  bill  May  6.  or  payment  ibr  services  of  any  kind  from  any 
June  1,  the  Senate  passed,  without  a  division,  railroad  that  obtained  its  charter,  grants  of 
a  bill  providing  that  no  alien  and  no  foreign  land,  or  pecuniary  aid  from  the  United  States, 
corporation  shidl  hereafter  hold  land  in  any  and  making  the  violation  of  the  law  a  misde- 
Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  meaner.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  June  10, 
of  Oolumbia,  except  such  j»  may  be  acquired  1886,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  11,  but  was  reconsid- 
by  devise  or  inheritance,  or  in  good  faith  in  ered  June  28  by  a  vote  of  81  to  21,  and  re- 
the  ordinary  course  of  Justice  in  the  collection  ferred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Mr. 
of  debts,  and  also  except  in  cases  where  exist-  Hoar  reported  from  tliat  bodv  a  substitute  ex- 
ing  bodies  grant  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  tendingtheapplicationof  thebill  soas  tomake 

Sower  the  right  to  hold  lands  in  the  United  it  absurd.    Its  consideration  was  postponed, 

tates.    The  bill  also  provides  that  no  corpo-  April  8,  1886,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  168 

ration,  20  per  cent  of  whose  stock  is  owned  to  126,  r^ected  a  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of 

by  foreigners,  shall  hold  lands,  and  that  no  silver. 

corooration  except  those  for  the  construction  No  vote  was  reached  on  the  bill  for  oonnting 

and  operation  of  railways,  canals,  or  turnpikes,  the  electoral  vote. 

shall  nold  more  tlian  5,000  acres  of  land  ac-  Jan.  8, 1886,  a  bOl  rapplementary  to  the  act 
quired  hereafter  in  any  of  the  Territories ;  and  for  the  suppression  of  bigamy  passed  the  Sen- 
no  railway,  canal,  or  turnpike  shall  hold  more  ate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  7 ;  but  in  the  House  no  ao- 
land  than  is  required  for  its  business,  except  tion  was  taken  beyond  reporting  a  substitute. 
in  cases  where  land  is  mnted  by  act  of  Ck)n-  The  following  measures  not  noticed  in  detaU 
gress.    In  the  House,  July  81,  the  Committee  were  passed : 

on  Public  Lands  reported  a  substitute,  limiting  To  provide  that  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff, 

the  foreign  ownersnip  of  stock  in  corporations  and  cigars  may  be  removed  for  export  without 

owning  land  in  the  Territories  to  10  per  cent.,  payment  of  tax,  and  repealing  the  law  providing 

and  forbidding  foreign  acquisition  of  title  by  for  inspectors  of  tobacco, 

any  means,  bat  excepting  from  the  scope  of  To  provide  that  homestead  settlers  within 

the  act  corporations  for  Uie  constmction  and  the  railway  limits  restricted  to  less  than  160 

operation  of  raOroads.    This  measure  passed  acres  of  land  shall  be  entitled  to  have  their  ad- 

tne  House  bv  a  vote  of  209  to  6.   The  measure  ditional  entries  patented  without  any  further 

was  made  the  subject  of  conference  between  cost  or  farther  proof  of  settlement  and  cultiva- 

the  houses,  and  no  final  decision  was  reached,  tion. 

Tn  regard  to  a  fortification  bill,  the  two  To  remove  the  charge  of  desertion  against 

booses  disagreed,  and  nothing  was  done  in  soldiers  who  re-enlisted  without  having  first 
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received  a  disobarge  from  the  reg^ents  in  reotly  for  President  and  Yioe-President,  and 

which  they  had  previoDsIy  served.  then  apportioning  the  electoral  vote  of  Hm 

Anthorinng  the  oonstraction  of  a  building  State  among  the  candidates  according  to  the 

for  the  accommodation  of  the  Oongressionid  popular  vote  of  each,  moltlplTiDg  the  number 

Library.  of  votes  cast  for  any  candidate  by  the  number 

Providing  that  after  July  1,  1886,  no  fees  of  electoral  votes  to  which  the  State  may  be 

shall  be  charged  to  American  vessels  for  meas-  entitled,  and  dividing  the  product  by  l^e  whole 

urement  of  tonnage,  issuing  of  licences,  grant-  popular  vote,  and  allowing  each  candidate  the 

ing  of  certificates  of  reg^try,  etc.,  and  amend-  oenefit  of  any  fraction  expressed  within  three 

ing  the  laws  relative  to  the  shipping  and  dis-  decimal  places. 

charging  of  crews,  the  liability  of  owners  of  Dec  21, 1886,  by  Mr.  Springer,  of  IDinoiflL 

vessels,  the  licensing  of  vessels,  etc.  an  amendment  providing  that  uie  presidential 

To  provide  that  surveyed  lands  granted  to  term  shall  be  six  years ;  that  the  Preddent 

railroads  conterminous  with  completed  por-  shall  be  ineligible  tore-election;  that  the  peo- 

tions  of  such  roads,  and  in  organized  counties,  pie  of  each  State  shall  vote  directly  for  candi- 

shall  not  be  exempt  from  local  taxation  on  ac-  dates  for  President  and  Vice-President ;  and 

count  of  the  lien  of  the  United  States  upon  that  the  share  of  each  in  the  electoral  vote  of 

them  for  the  costs  of  surveying,  selecting,  or  a  State  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the 

conveying  them ;  also  making  provision  for  popular  vote  cast  in  a  State  by  the  numto  of 

selling  such  lands  on  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  electoral  votes  to  which  it  is  entitled,  to  find  a 

the  companies  to  pay  costs  of  survey.  presidential  ratio,  and  then  dividing  the  vote 

To  give  the  receiver  of  .a  national  bank  the  cast  for  each  candidate  by  this  ratio  to  obtain 

power  to  buy  in  any  property  of  the  bank  sold  the  number  of  electoral  votes  to  which  he  is 

under  foreclosure  when  necessary  to  protect  entitled,  the  odd  electoral  votes  to  go  to  the 

his  trust  candidate  having  the  largest  fraction.   Also  an 

To  reduce  the  fees  on  domestic  money  orders  amendment  providing  for  holding  congressional 

for  sums  not  exceeding  $5,  from  eight  cents  to  elections  in  November,  and  having  the  first  ses- 

five  cents.  sion  of  the  new  Oongress  begin  in  the  January 

To  allow  steam-towing  vessels  to  carry,  in  following.     Also  an  amendment  prohibiting 

addition  to  their  crews,  as  many  persons  as  local,  private,  and  special  legi^tion  by  Ck>n- 

the  supervising  inspector  may  authorize.  gress. 

And  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Agricultural  Dec.  21, 1885,  by  Mr.  Townshend,  of  Illinois, 

Appropriation  bill  directing  the  Oommissioner  an  amendment  providing  that  the  Senators  of 

of  Agriculture  to  purchase  and  destroy  diseased  each  State  ishall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 

animals  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  essen-  State. 

tial  to  prevent  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  Dec.  21,  1885,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  niinois,  an 

from  one  State  into  another.  amendment  prohibiting  bigamy  or  polygamy. 

CoutttatttaallaMidiieatB. — More  than  the  usual  Dec.  21, 1886,  by  Mr.  Payson,  of  IllinoiB,  an 

number  of  amendments  to  the  Oonstitution  of  amendment  allowing  the  President  to  veto  or 

the  United  States  were  proposed  in  the  Forty-  approve  separate  items  in  appropriation  biUsi 

ninth  Congress:  Dec.  21, 1886,  by  Mr.  Matson,  of  Indiana, 

Dec.  8,  1886,  by  Mr.  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  an  an  amendment  enabling  Oongress  to  provide 

amendment  prohibiting  forever  the  manufact-  for  the  election  of  postmasters  by  the  people, 

nre,  importation,  or  sale  of  all  distilled  and  fer-  Dec.  21,  1886,  by  Mr.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  an 

mented  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  amendment  classifying  the  Senate  so  that  one 

Dec.  9,  1885,  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hamp-  third  of  the  Senators  shall  be  chosen  every  two 

shire,  an  amendment  declaring  that  the  right  years  directly  by  tbe  people, 

of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  Dec.  21, 1886,  by  Mr,  Blanchard,  of  Louisi- 

abridged  on  account  of  sex.     ,  ana,  an  amendment  forbidding  the  President, 

Dec.  9,  1885,  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hamp-  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
shire,  an  amendment  forbidding  the  manufact-  make  reciprocity  treaties  affecting  the  revenues 
ure,  sale,  importation,  or  exportation  of  dis-  until  Congress,  by  a  bill  originating  in  the 
tilled  alcoholic  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  House  of  Kepresentatives,  agree  to  the  pro- 
medicinal,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  scientific  posed  changes, 
purposes  after  the  year  1900.  Jan.  6, 1886,  by  Mr.  McComas,  of  Maryland, 

Dec.  15, 1885,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  an  amendment  providing  that  the  danse  for- 

an  amendment,  making  the  presidential  term  bidding  States  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the 

six  years,  and  declaring  the  President  ineligible  obligation  of  a  contract  shall  not  be  construed 

to  re-election,  and  the  Vice-President  ineligible  as  prohibiting  States  from  taxing  the  capital 

in  cases  where  he  has  succeeded  to  the  presi-  stock  or  property  of  any  corporation  creisted 

dency.  by  a  State. 

Dec.  19, 1886,  by  Mr.  Browne,  of  Indiana,  an  Jan.  6,  1886,  by  Mr.  CoUina,  of  Massachu- 

amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  Presi-  setts,  an  amendment  adding  '^  nativity  "  to  tbe 

dent  and  Vice-President,  and  the  counting  of  causes  on  account  of  which  the  right  of  dtizens 

the  electoral  votes,  based  on  the  principle  of  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 

allowing  the  people  in  each  State  to  vote  di-  abridged  by  the  action  of  any  State. 
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Jan.  6,  1886,  bj  Mr.  Daris,  of  Maaaaohii-  Jan.  26, 1886,  by  Mr.  Townshend,  of  Dlinoia, 

setts,  an  amendment  granting  Congress  power  an  amendment  providing  for  the  election  of 

to  limit|  by  legislation,  the  hours  of  employ-  President  and  Vice-President  bj  the  direct 

ment.  vote  of  the  people. 

Jan.  6,  1886,  bj  Mr.  MoAdoo,  of  New  Jer-  Feb.  8, 1886,  bj  Mr.  Little,  of  Ohio,  an  amend- 

sej,  an  amendment  appointing  elections  for  meht  providing  for  the  election  of  President 

praaidential  electors  in  each  State  to  be  held  and  Vice-President  without  the  machinerj  of 

on  the  third  Tuesday  of  October,  and  forbid-  an  electoral  college,  the  electoral  votes  of  each 

ding  the  holding  of  any  State,  mnnicipal|  or  State  being  cast  for  the  candidates  receiving 

local  election  on  that  day.  from  the  people  of  the  State  the  greatest  num- 

Jan.  6, 1886,  by  Mr.  Beach,  of  New  York,  ber  of  votes. 
an    amendment   prohibiting   Congress   from  Feb.  8, 1886,  by  Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  an 
granting  to  any  private  corporation  or  indi-  amendment  forbidding  special  legislation  by 
vidual  aoy  exdusive  privilege,  immunity,  or  Congress  in  cases  where  laws  relating  to  the 
franchise  whatsoever.    Also  an   amendment  subject-matter  are  in  force, 
making  the  statute  of  limitations  in  each  State  March  1,  1886,  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Ohio,  an 
apply  to  claims  of  citizens  of  that  State  against  amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  the 
the  United  States.    Also  an  amendment  giv-  Senate  every  sixth  year  by  the  direct  vote  of 
ing  the  President  thirty  days  after  the  adjourn-  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
ment  of  Congress  in  which  to  act  on  bills  M!arcn  8,  1886,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  of  Con- 
passed  by  tiiat  body,  and  providing  for  the  necticut,  an  amendment  authorizing  Congress 
veto  of  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills,  to  provide  for  bringing  suits  for  claims  against 
Also  an  amendment  giving  Congress  power  to  the  United  States. 

establish  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws  March  16, 1886,  by  Mr.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas, 

throughout  the  United  States.   Also  an  amend-  an  amendment  providing  that  the  term  of  the 

ment  forbidding  the  loan  or  gift  of  the  credit,  present  President  and  the  Fiftieth  Congress  be 

money,  or  pro^rty  of  the  United  States  to  any  prolonged  until  April  80, 1889,  and  that  from 

association,  corporation,  or  private  undertaking,  that  time  on  each  presidential  term  and  each 

Jan.  6, 1886,  by  Mr.  Bayne,  of  Pennsylvania,  new  congressional  term  shall  begin  on  the  80th 
an  amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  of  April  instead  of  the  4th  of  March, 
postmasters,  revenue-collectors,  marshals,  and  May  24,  1886,  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia. 
district  attorneys  by  the  people  of  the  States  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  an 
in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed.  amendment  1w  a  substitute  for  several  pro- 
Jan.  6, 1886,  by  Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylva-  posed  on  the  subject  of  polygamy, 
nia,  an  amendment  giving  the  President  power  None  of  the  amendments  got  ftirther  than 
to  veto  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills.  to  be  reported  from  a  committee. 

Jan.  6,  1886,  by  Mr.  Dibble,  of  South  Caro-  Suuury.— There  were  introduced  into  the 
lina,  an  amendment  providing  for  the  election  Senate  during  the  session  2,891  bills  and  88 
of  a  second  Vice-President  of  the  United  joint  resolutions,  and  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
States,  resentatives  10,017  bills  and  216  joint  resolu- 

Jan.  6,  1886,  by  Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  an  tions.    Congress  passed  1,095  bills,  of  which 

amendment  prescribing  the  method  of  levying  the  President  approved  814  and  167  became 

direct  taxes.  laws  without  signature,  while  115  were  vetoed 

Jan.  6, 1886,  by  Mr.  Throckmorton,  of  Tex-  and  9  failed  for  want  of  action  at  the  close  nf 

as,  an  amendment  providing  for  Uie  veto  or  the  session.     One  bill  was  passed  over  the 

approval  of  separate  items  in  the  River  and  President's  veto. 

Ilarbor  bill.  The  session  closed  Aug.  5, 1886. 

Jan.  7, 1886,  by  Mr.  Orout,  of  Vermont,  an  COHIBCTICIIT.     Stats  fievenaeatr— The  fdl- 

amendment  providing  that,  in  the  case  of  post-  lowing  were  the  State  oflScers  during  the  year : 

offices,  appointments  to  which  are  intrusted  to  Governor,  Henry  6.  Harrison,   Republican ; 

the  heaa  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  no  Lieutenant-Governor,  Lorin  A.  Cooke ;  Secre- 

person  shall  be  eligible  unless  recommended  by  tary  of  State,  Charles  A.  Russell;  Treasurer, 

a  majority  of  the  voters  who  are  patrons  of  Valentine  B.  Chamberlain ;  Comptroller,  Ln- 

tbe  office  in  question,  aodng  in  open  meeting  zeme  J.  Mnnson.    Supreme  Court :  Chief-Jos- 

oalled  to  obtain  the  expression  of  their  opinion,  tice,  John  D.  Park ;  Associate  Justices,  Elisha 

Jan.  11,  1886,  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  New  York,  Carpenter,  Dwight  W.  Pardee,  DwightLoomis, 

an  amendment  providing  for  the  veto  or  ap-  and  Miles  T.  Granger, 

proval  of  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills.  Ligldattfe  flwrfia.    -The  Legislature  met  on 

Jan.  18,  1886,  by  Mr.  Levering,  of  Massa-  Jan.  6  and  adjourned  on  April  14.    The  fol- 

chusetts,  an  amendment  forbidding  any  State  lowing  are  among  the  acts  of  the  session : 

to  let  out  by  contract  the  labor  of  prisoners.  That  probate  oouits  shall  have  power  to  appoint 

Jan.  18, 1886,  by  Mr.  Grain,  of  Texas,  amend-  oonaervaton  for  inebriates  and  dipsomaniacs. 

ments  providing  for  the  election  of  President,  That  minow  under  sixteen  aball  be  excluded  from 

^"^  ^^^^'^^^^^/^''^aV'^^I!!^^^:^  ^bSlo  alSmeTXll  give  bond,  in  any  criminal 

and  third  Vice-President,  and  to  modify  the  action  in  which  be  in  interested  as  attorney. 

Constitution  to  suit  the  new  system.  That  town  clerks  shall  be  r^trazs  of  births,  max^ 
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riages.  and  deaths  in  their  towns,  nnleea  otherwiae  pleasare  of  the  State  after  the  Ist  of  next  May* 

apedailj  provided  by  law.                   .     , .    .    .  The  Governor  recommends  that  these  bonds  be 

u^^  *2!?'/°!!^  ''^  ^  '^^'^^  Bohool-booka  to  .^                  ^^      become  redeemable,  and 

children  ft«e  of  ohanre.  j#»*«  w  owu  •«  ««wj   »/«wu^  a«,«««««u«^«^,  w^ 

Incieaaing  the  peoallaes  for  bnrglary,  especially  if  that  funds  for  this  purpose  be  provided  by  the 

the  buiglar  has  weapons  in  hia  posaeaaion.  issue  of  new  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 

That  the  Board  of  Pardons  shall  have  the  powers  of  8  per  cent.,  and  payable  thirty  years  from 

of  a  Superior  Court  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit-  ^^     ^^j,^  j^^^  balance  of  cash  in  the  treasury 

~KS  no  person  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  State  on  a  ?*  the  begiiining  of  the  last  fiscal  Tfar  was  ow- 

requisition  until  after  he  is  informed  of  the  crime  mg  to  the  then  recent  sale  of  new  Donas  wnicn 

charged,  and  haa  opportunity  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  had  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  paying  that 

hab«u  corpus,            ,  ^     ^                        ^  portion  of  the  State  debt  wnich  was  then  ma- 

That  peraons  arrested  for  oflbnaes  on  cars  or  steam-  ^^          ^^  ^^^     j         f  ^^    j^  g^           ^ 

«jmay  be  prosecuted  m  the  town  where  the  aneat  is  ^^^  »^  ^^^  ^^  $280,442.48,  and  during  that 

Punishing  trustees  of  public  institutions  for  reoeiv-  year  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  treasury  ex- 

insT  bribes  or  commiasions  on  contraotB  for  supplies.  ceeded  its  disbursements  for  ordinary  expenses 

That  each  savin^bank  shall  annually  report  to  y^j  jj^^^  ^^^^  $800,000. 

P"r^,'iSL"^r^iS52??  »r£^  ,,>  the  ye«-  ending  Jnne  so  thorecmomto 
known  address  of  each  depoaitor.  the  treasury,  through  the  ordinary  sources  of 
That  "dn]gs[ists'  licenses"  issued  to  druggists,  revenue,  the  sum  of  $1,818,701.78.     During 
shall  contain  thia  danse:  **  Tnis  license  does  not  au-  the  same  year  there  was  paid  out  of  the  treas- 
S  b?diSSL"S  ^e'^^^^''^^  intoxicating  Uquors  „y  ^^  ordinary  expenses  Cmcluding  the  inter- 
That  nomkuitiona  of  Common  Pleas  and  District  est  on  the  State  debt)  the  ram  of  $1,611,697.52. 
Court  judges  shall  bo  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com-  nHiry  liUlfc— The  National  Guard  is  com- 
mittee ofthe  Legblature  before  the  nominations  are  posed  of  2,244  officers  and  men. 
voted  upon.     ^^    .^  ^    _,.-,..  ^    .      _^,  The  last  Legislature  authorized  the  building 
Authormng  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  mvesU-  m          armoinftR  at  N^ew  Rritnin  and  NoFwaSr 
gate  the  poUution  of  streama.  ®'  °®  J^  armories  at  JN  ew  untain  anoJN  or  waJX, 

That  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  as  a  witness  Md  the  purchase  of  the  one  occupied  at  Hart- 

becauso  of  hia  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supremo  ford,  with  the  condition  that  the  total  expen- 

Being.   .      ,     ,,              ^    ,     .     .  diture  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,- 

children  between  three  and  aeven  years  of  age.  *>««»  ^A\^^  mvolve  a  total  expenditure  of 

Legaliring  barbed -wire  fences  and  ^ag  theh*  about  $02,000. 

heiffht,  eto.  Baakii— There  are  eightv-five  savings-banks 

That  corporations  may  vote  to  share  thehr  profits  in  the  State,  an  increase  of  one  from  last  year, 

""to  pS°^S  to  th.  «1.  of  oleom«g«In*  «>£  «^«  «5«»«"«1  ^^^'^o"  «>£  ?«»  ^^'  » 

Thi  police  offlcera  may  make  searohea  and  seizures  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before.     On  Oct. 

for  illegal  liquor-selling.  1,  the  total  amount  of  deposite  in  all  the  sav- 

Appropriatinff  $100jooo  for  armories  in  Hartford,  ings-banks  ofthe  State  was  $97,424,820.85,  an 

NOTwalk,  and  New  Bntdn.                     ^     ,  .  increase  during  the  year  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 

and  clecitrio-light  companies.         ^   "  '       *"  tors  was  266,888,  an  mcrease  m  the  year  of 

For  the  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  eflbct  of  10,791.    More  than  two  fifths  of  the  popula- 

alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  and  other  narootics  on  tion  of  the  State  are  depositors  in  these  banks. 

^^iSSSKS^LaborCommisaionertoemployspe-  n ^TTTr"^**^^^" P"*' ^^ '  w^f^SS 

dal  aaentsat  an  expense  not  exceeding  $1,005.  '  ^  P^k  Lrfe-InsuMnce  Company  has  been  placed 

Prohibiting  the  discounting  of  wages  by  employers,  in  the  hands  of  receivers.    In  the  general  con- 
Prohibiting  the  withholding  of  wofes  because  of  dition  of  the  other  insurance  companies  no 
any  agreement  requiring  notice  before  Tearing  the  em-  marked  change  was  shown. 

^  %™t  no  marriage  license  be  issued  until  the  regis-  _^  ^5  ^2"^'  h  ^^^'  ^®^  ^^^?  "*  the  State  ten 

trar  or  town  derk  receives  the  sworn  statement  oithe  Btock  nre-msurance  companies,  with  paid-up 

person  applying  for  the  same.  capital  amounting  to  nearly  $11,000,000,  with 

That  the  Governor  ahall  annually  eadi  Bpringderi|?u  gross  assete  of  more  than  $26,000,  and  with  a 

Imposing  a  Stote  tax  of  two  mills.  """•     *"®  number  of  mutual  fire -insurance 

Appointing  the  Gk>vemor,  Secretary .  Treasurer,  and  companies  was  sixteen,  with  assete  of  $1,270,- 

Comptroller  a  commission  to  examine  bellot-lMxes  in-  000,  and  with  a  surplus  above  all  liabilities  of 

v^tedto  P"^«2L^^^*  ^  ®^***^°*  "'^  "P®**  ^  ***•  $974,000.    The  number  of  life-insurance  com- 

"*  Ap^^riating  $190f600  for  hnprevemento  at  the  F^^^.Tl^LS^SS.  ^'"^  ^^v  ^^  ^^  """! 

State-Pruon.  than  $110,000,000,  and  with  habihties  (except 

capital)  of  $98,000,000. 
llaaiMS. — ^The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  Baflriaih — ^lie  Commissioners  report  that 
highly  satisfactory  condition.  On  the  1st  day  there  is  continued  improvement  in  the  general 
of  July  the  funded  debt  was  $4,721,200.  Of  condition  of  all  railroads  in  the  State.  The 
this  debt,  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  the  gross  earn- 
5  per  cent.,  and  amounting  to  $1,080,000,  are  ings,  and  the  net  earnings  have  all  largely  in- 
due May  1,  1897,  but  are  redeemable  at  the  creased.     The  number  of  passengers  carried 
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was  19,011,881,  and  of  these  only  five  were  and  the  rest  was  the  result  of  the  rea^jastment 

fatally  iojored.     The  accidents  at  highway  of  the  stock  of  the  City  Bank  of  Hartford, 

crossings  were  fever  than  nsaal,  and  resulted  The  total  amoont  of  money  raised  in  the  State 

in  nine  deaths,  as  compared  with  fourteen  the  during  the  last  year  for  the  support  of  the 

jear  before.    The  number  of  regular  Sunday  common  schools  was  $1,668,019.17.    Of  this 

trains  has  increased,  but  the  number  of  Sunday  sum  about  $759,000  came  from  town  taxation ; 

excursions  has  diminished.  about  $448,000  from  district  taxation ;  about 

dtfirttaUe  IiitttittMis. — On  June  80  the  num-  114,000  from  the  earnings  of  the  school  fund  ; 

ber  of  patients  in  the  Connecticut  Hospital  nearly  $48,000  from  the  town  deposit  fund 

for  the  Insane  was  1,146,  an  increase  of  127.  and  local  funds;  about  $228,000  were  appro- 

Tbe  number  of  new  patients  admitted  during  priated  by  the  State;  and  the  balance,  of  about 

the  year  was  861,  and  the  number  of  removals  $66,000,  came  from  voluntary  contributions 

by  death  or  discharged  was  284.    The  wing  and  other  sources. 

completing  the  new  South  Hospital  building  The  number  of  children  between  the  ages 

has  oeen  finished  at  a  cost  less  than  the  sum  of  four  and  sixteen  was  152,166.    The  number 

appropriated.  registered  in  the  schools  was  126,589,  but  of 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  board  of  pa^  these  many  attended  school  only  a  few  days, 

tients  is  enoush  for  all  the  ordinary  expenses  and  many  more  only  the  sixty  days  requirea 

of  the  hospital.  by  the  law.    The  number  of  children  that  did 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  aocommoda-  not  attend  school  at  all  was  20,888. 

tions  for  150  more  of  the  sick  and  indigent  ElMde  Uand  Bfndarjt — The  commissioners 

soldiers  of  the  late  war,  the  last  Legislature  appointed  to  settle  the  boundary  question  be- 

appropriated  $15^0  for  the  enlargement  of  tween  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  report 

fitches  Home  at  Darien.    This  enlargement  is  that  their  work  has  been  completed,  and  that  the 

now  completed^  and  gives  room  for  more  than  boundary-line,  as  agreed  upon,  is  satisfactory 

200  additional  mmates.  to  all,  and  makes  a  just  and  impartial  division 

Beftnntarj  lasOtitlMfl. — On  July  1,  the  num-  of  waters  that  have  nitherto  been  undivided, 

ber  of  boys  in  the  State  Reform  School  was  FsBUcaL — The  Democratic  State  Convention 

447,  an  increase  of  thirty-four  as  compared  met  in  New  Haven  on  September  28,  and 

with  the  previous  year.    The  number  of  boys  nominated   the  following  ticket:   For  6ov- 

received  during  the  year  was  288,  and  the  emor,  Edward  S.  Cleveland :  lieutenant-Gov- 

number  discharged  was  204.    The  three  cot-  emor,  Edward  E.  Bradley ;  Secretary  of  State, 

tages  that  have  been  built  accommodate  150  Bryan  F.  Mahan ;  State  Treasurer.  William  W. 

boys,  or  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number,  Skiddy ;  Comptroller,  Malcolm  K.  Griswold. 

and  the  superiority  of  the  system  is  evident  The  platform  contains  the  foUowing: 

The  State-Prison  directors  report  that  the  ,,.,^         ___.*i.t%          ^      ^ 

work  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  aJj',J^S:r^r2'b£?5?rS^,ISS?S! 

the  prison  is  goin^  on,  and,  when  it  is  com-  n\Bieiit  with  law  and  oider.    We  iwxMoixe  the  &ct 

pleted,  the  State  will  have  substantially  a  new  that  no  law  to  prevent  the  abuse  in  the  use  of  aloo- 

prison  with  all  the  modem  improvements,  at  holic  UquoiB  can  be  enforced  against  public  aenti- 

a  cost  far  less  than  that  of  any  similar  institu-  ^^^'^'^I^^JI^^  ^S^jlw  •  wlf^^tSSii^ 

•:An  :«.  4.k«  ^^r.»4.««.      Tu^  I  :lv^«4.  ».^u«.  ^r  preeaed  by  the  DemocTBtio  party  tnat  a  well-r^gaiatea 

Uon  m  the  country.     The  highest  number  of  ^^^^  j^^  thoroughly  executed,  will  best  ^mote 

convicts  confined  at  any  one  time  during  the  the  cause  of  temperanoe  and  good  order  in  society. 


Bmaa  af  Uksr  Statlstia.— The  law  fixing  the  a  deor^e^^thepast  four  years,  of  nearly  $W0,- 

limit  of  child-labor  at  thirteen  years  is  meeting  OOO  of  the  surplus  in  the  State  treasury^  as  shown  by 

with  general  approval.    Employers,  as  a  rule,  ^^  Treasurers  official  reports,  and  an  increase  of  60 

favor  the  law  and  gladly  obey  ite  requirements,  PJ' 2™S  ^'^^  ^^^  ^  *^*  present  year,  pladng 

»v«4.  «»•»«.  ^f  ♦!»«  «w..^.«4^<.  4J[*vAn«*i\-  ^r.^^JZ  additional  taxes  upon  the  people  to  the  amount  of 

but  many  of  Uie  parents,  impeUed  by  poverty  $260,000,  call  for  aretum  tothe  Dcmocratio  econ- 

or  motives  of  gain,  are  disposed  to  evade  it.  omy  of  1878,  when,  under  Governor  Ingersoll  and  a 

The  Commissioner  recommends  the  enactment  Bemocratio  Legidature,  precisely  one  half  of  the 

of  a  statute  exempting  from  attachment  the  amount  of  the  present  tax  was  laid.    And  Aat  low 

wage,  of  meoh«.ic8  and  laborer^     Such  .a  JSLTn-S^tt'dZ'T^cSrSS^.^li? i°.S 

aUtute  would  take  away  that  basis  of  credit  required  for  buildiuKthe  State  Capitol.    We  demand 

which  is  now  furnished  by  the  factorizing  laws,  that  the  principles  of  eoonomv,  essential  at  all  times, 

would  compel  the  storekeeper  to  refuse  to  ^^11  be  strictly  adhered  to  while  the  State  is  in  debt 

trust  except  in  cases  of  unooubted  personal    ®TgJ  I4^ooo,ooo.  ^    ^luj^i  i:i^,*„  ^^ 

character  Snd  K«ponribmty.  and  would  tend  p.2Ll,%''gSAKd^pX  o^2^-'3S; 

to  bring  about  weekly  payments  in  factories.  ahall  abeolntely  protect  voters  from  intimidation  and 

UacatlML — At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  oorrupt&on  by  the  privilege  of  a  secret  ballot 

year,  the  principal  of  the  school  fund  amounted  We  believe  thai  Oie  prosperity  of  the  oountov  do- 

year  of  $7,919.47.     A  part  of  this  loss  came  to  this  end  the  I>emocratio  party  denounces  all  that 

from  the  foreclosure  of  certain  old  mortgages,  tends  to  degrade  the  kboror.    It  ia  pledged  to  all 
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measures  that  are  calculated  to  eleTste,  educate,  and  tlon,  is  maniftstly  entilled  to  a  place  among  the  &!•• 
improve  his  oocdition,  and  we  hereby  indorM  the  po-  terhood  of  Btates,  and  we  condemn  the  Qpmocracy  in 
sitran  taken  by  its  repieeentadvea  in  the  last  LegUOa-  Congreaa  for  revising  its  admission  to  the  Union, 
tore,  who  upheld  the  ten-hour  law,  weekly  payments,  «   «   «    •               ^u     »-  vv^             j«  j  s, 
the  restriction  of  chUd-labor.  and  an  absolutely  secret  8.  B.  Forbes  was  the  ProbibitioD  candidate 
ballot    To  the  passage  of  these  measures  the  Demo-  and  H.  0.  Baker  the  Labor  candidate  for  6ov- 
cratio  party btands  committed.    And  ▼«^«5«ve  in  ©mor.    The  following  was  the  result  of  the 
gijrtng  to  tfce  tree  Wei^^ labor  ^^^  ^^^  fy^  Governor  on  the  2d  of  November: 
all  measures  designed  to  benellt  the  wsge-eamers.  jj^^^^atio,  58,818 ;  Republican,  66,920 ;  Pro- 
The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in  hibitioo,  4,699 ;  Labor,  2,792;  scattering,  16; 
Hartford  three  weeks  previously,  and  made  total,  128,244.    As  a  minority  is  necessary  to 
the   following   nominanons:    For  Qovemor,  elect,  there  was  no  choice  of  State  officers  by 
Phineas  0.  Lounsbury;  Lieutenant-Gh>vernor,  the  people,  and   the  Republican  candidates 
James  L.  Howard;    Secretary  of   State,  L.  were  elected  in  1887  by  the  Legislature,  which 
M.  Hubbard;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Warner;  is  Republican,  having  14  Republicans  and  10 
Comptroller,  Thomas  Clark.     The  platform  Democrats  iu  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  188 
favors  a  protective  tariff,  protests  against  the  Republicans,  109  Democrats,  and  2  Labor  men. 
removal  from  office  of  worthy  and  disabled  Democrats  were  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Union  soldiers  to  make  places  for  partisan  first,  second,  and  fourth  districts,  and  a  Re- 
civilians  and  ex-Confederates,  and  demands  publican  from  the  third  district, 
that  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  be  steadily  OWEA,  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Asia,  called  by 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  natives  Ch6-sen  (^'Morning Calm  "),  bouud- 
The  following  are  among  the  other  planks  i  ed  bv  the  possessions  of  China  and  Russia  and 

The  BepubUcan  party  has  always  been  the  firm  ^^J22.®?^ii*P*^'ri         *   a-  -a  a-  4,     •  v 

friend  of  labor  agai£t  il  who  would  oppress  or  en-  P^Mctl  DlTlsleu.— Corea  is  divided  mto  eight 

slave  it,  and  every  measure  in  Biate  or  nation  which  dd  or  provinces  (see  map  in  ^'  Annual  Cyclop8»- 

will  tend  to  protect  the  workingman  from  dangerous  dia  "  for  1885),  which,  m  the  main,  have  natu- 

foreign  ^Ji'^^^J^l^^J^J^.f^SS^^.Z  IT  ral  boundaries  of  mountain  or  river,  and  are 

prove  or  diffuify  his  conditton,  will  meet  with  our  un-  ^t    v  -2       #  ^v     &            xv  i.  j    •_  au  '        rri.  _ 

qualified  approval.    It  declares  its  hostility  to  the  im-  the  basins  of  the  streams  that  dram  them.  They 

portation  of  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries,  are  subdivided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 

under  contract;  to  the  employment  of  convict-labor  prefectures,  which  include  the  vast  number  of 

in  such  *****'**A*  *■  ^'^  AAvmA  vw%¥i\  l«iini*i/\na  ArumrMititJ/\n        xi_-* i-i ^^    i j^    ^  ^  ^    ^m_  _      ^i  •    i. ^•^^    •  .^^ 


with  free 

railroad  o 

the  Government  lands  to  land  syndicates 

We  favor  the  incorporation  of  oigauizations  of  work-  which  they  lie.     The  natives  of  Ham-kiung 

ingmen  for  the  improvement  of  their  members  and  province  are  the  best  people  of  the  peninsula 

the  protection  of  the^i^tera^^  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically;  those 

selves  to  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  restore  that       -  rn^J^  <..^»  .«.«,.^$^L  ^^^t-  \.\.„^  AlJi  oV{«. 

harmony  whiohiBiould  always  exist  between  the  em-  <>'  Kiung-sang,  standing  next,  have  dark  skms 

S lover  and  the  employed.  In  fliitherance  of  these  and  luxuriant  beards,  **  resembling,"  as  a  na- 
eciiunations,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  carried  tive  says,  ^^  the  Arabians,"  who  once  traded 
into  execution  (on  a  proper  basis),  we  believe  that  with  them.  The  people  of  Ping-an  rank  third, 
tiie  follest  mtsUi««o«5e  is  requisite  for  the  pwserva-  fj^  f  Whang-hai  most  nearly  resemble  the 
tion  of  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  great  industries  XvY  "oue  "«"  ,*"  j  ".  "^"'  *^  !«>««**«*«  ww 
of  the  country?  To  this  end  we  Avor  the  establish-  Chmese,  and  are  ranked,  m  the  view  of  most 
mentof  a  national  department  of  industries  and  labor,  Coreans,  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  all.  The 
to  gather  such  necessaiy  information  as  willgive  a  Kang-wen  people,  slight  in  physique,  are  strong 
correct  Storting-point  forjhture  legislation.  We  de-  mentaUy.  In  the  home  province,  or  Kiung- 
nounoe  the  attempt  of  the  Democrauc  party  at  the  i,„.  ^i,  JL^  i«  „^  „«„«,«!  ^S^^^tz^^^t  ♦Ua  ^& 
last  session  of  CoSgress  to  change  the  tiSf  Uws,  as  ^*V  ^^  ^  ^  unusual  proportion  of  the  offi- 
an  attack  upon  American  labor,  and  calculated  to  re-  Cial  Class,  as  well  as  of  traders  and  adventurers, 
ducc  the  wages  of  the  hiboring-man  and  degrade  his  dovenmeat. — The  King,  Ni-HioD^  is  thirty- 
condition.  .  ,  ^  .  .  ,.  .  .  ,  ,.  five  years  old,  and  has  two  sons.  The  Ni  dy- 
The  traffic  m  intoxicating  hquors  m  justly  chaige-  ^j^sty  was  founded  in  1892.  The  Queen  is  of 
able  with  bemg  a  great  cause  of  poverty,  ignorance,  "^v  "«»*•"•*"  j  z,  ^  v^. !?.. 
and  crime.  Our  existing  local-cption  faws  are  iil  ^%  Ming  family,  and  a  woman  of  great  ability, 
accord  with  the  Stoto^s  anment  theories  of  local  gov-  Below  the  King,  with  the  triple  premiership 
emment.  and  the  Bepublican  party  is  ready,  as  it  and  Royal  Council,  rank  the  governors  of  the 
alwajs  has  W  for  the  enactment  of  such  kws,  provinces.    The  senior  premier  nominates  to 

&1^rc^tVTub£c2.^^^^^^^^^  l^  sovereign  three  menjor  each  d5  or  circuit 

We  demand  an  honest  and  thorough  enforoement  *rom  these  the  King  chooses  one.    The  gov- 

of  the  dvil-service  law,  and,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  ernor  holds  oflSce  for  thirty  months,  but  may 

we  favor  the  extension  of  its  prindples  to  municipal  be  renominated.    He  has  the  power  of  life  and 

and  State  administrations.  -      -         -  -      -  .       __.  r      . 

The  sacredness 


the  republic,  and  we ~— ^ _..        ,          _.          ,              ,-          -., 

fraud,  violence,  and  intimidation  wherever  andliow-  Cver  each  prefecture  is  a  magistrate  nommated 

ever  practiced,  wherebv  the  right  of  any  dtizen,  white  by  one  of  the  royal  ministers, 

or  black,  in  aa/ part  of  this  country,  to  cast  one  ballot  citlM  and  Pwte,— S6oul  (capital),  or  Han-yang 

and  have  that  oallot  fairly  counted  and  returned,  isde-  /fv.  ,^_«i  -^-s^^-.^^  ^^  4.1:^  t««  ^«.«.\  «.  <r^;t« 

nied,  abridged,  or  imperiled.  f*f  ®  roval  residence  on  the  Han  nver),  is  a  city 

We  believe  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  by  nast  pre-  situated  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of 

cedents  and  by  the  letter  and  apirit  of  the  Constitu-  the  Han  or  chief  river  of  the  peninsula  (lati* 
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tnde  ST**  82',  longitude  124''  SO').  The  nearest  to  the  United  States.  The  ref  agee  Liberals, 
gateway  In  the  city  wall  is  abont  two  miles  after  the  failnre  of  their  eaup  cPitat  in  1884^ 
from  the  riyer-bank,  the  subarbs  being  densely  fled  to  Japan^  as  the  Government  of  Tokio 
populated.  Polltioallj,  S^onl  is  independent  of  looked  witn  disfavor  npon  the  literary  and  po- 
the  governor  of  Eiai^s-kai.  The  olimate  is  litical  activity  of  Kim-Ok-Eian,  the  ex-premier, 
good,  eqnable  and  dry  in  winter,  the  thermom-  and  banished  him  in  Jnly.  1686,  to  the  Bonin 
eter  being  near  zero  for  two  months  or  more,  islands.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
There  is  plenty  of  ioe,  bnt  little  snow.  May  nine  Ooreana,  refugees  or  students,  under  Gov- 
and  June  are  the  hottest  months,  with  the  rainy  emment  patronage.  All  are  preparing  for  col- 
season  Just  before  July.  The  streets,  as  laid  out  lege,  four  for  the  Christian  mmistry. 
by  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty  in  1892,  iiMricaas  fai  Csm« — ^In  S6oul,  the  charaS  cPqf" 
were  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  feet  wide,  J^**^  of  the  American  legation  is  williiun 
with  well-built  drains  of  masonry  at  the  ddes.  W.  Rockhill,  with  Song  Ik  Tung  as  inter- 
The  walls,  not  now  including  the  entire  city,  preter.  In  the  employ  of  the  royal  Gov- 
go  over  mountains  and  valleys,  making  a  cir-  emment  are  H.  N.  Allen,  M.  D.,  director  ot 
cumvalladon  of  ten  miles.  I'he  wide  spaces  of  the  Royal  Hon>ital  and  Medical  School,  with 
the  thoroughfares  have  been  greatly  encroached  J.  W.  Heron,  M.  D.,  and  Rev.  H.  T.  Under- 
npon  for  building  and  trade,  and  the  drains  so  wood  as  assistants;  Mr.  Merrill  is  in  charge  of 
neglected  as  to  be  choked,  except  during  the  the  customs  service,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Denny  is 
flushing  of  the  rainy  season.  The  population  adviser  to  the  State  Foreign  Oflioe.  The  first 
of  S6om  is  estimated  at  200,000,  ana  including  passport  ever  granted  to  a  foreigner  to  travel 
the  suburbs  at  400,000.  There  are  six  cities  through  tiie  country  was  issued  in  November, 
officially  computed  to  contain  20,000  houses  1888,  to  Mr.  Pierre  L.  Jouey,  attaehS  of  the 
esch,  the  reckoning  of  six  persons  to  a  house  Smithsonian  Institntion,  who,  in  fifteen  days, 
giving  a  population  of  120,000.  Ten  cities  have  traversed  the  peninsula  from  S^ul  to  Pn-san. 
each  10,000  houses.  Three  ports — In-chinn  Dr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Merrill  made  the  land-jour- 
(Ohimulpo),  near  64oul,  Pu-9an,  in  Eiung-san,  ney  in  the  autumn  of  1880  from  S^ul  to 
and  Wen-san,  in  Ham-kiuns — are  now  open  Wen-san.  The  number  of  Americsns — ^mis- 
to  foreign  trade.  Ohimulpouonasmallprom-  sionaries,  merchants,  and  travelers — in  Corea 
ontory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Han  river,  in  1886  was  about  fifty.  At  Pu-san  there  are 
near  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  six  miles  from  2,000  Japanese,  and  in  all  the  ports  about  2,800, 
In-chiun,  the  prefeotural  town.  Opened  in  who  have  banks,  newspapers,  mail  and  tele- 
1888,  it  liad  hi  June,  1886,  a  foreign  peculation  graph  facilities,  and  steiuners. 
of  800  persons.  Of  these  24  were  Europeans,  IMkal  Sdsnce. — In  the  first  annual  report  of 
180  Chinese,  and  the  rest  Japanese,  Of  the  the  Government  Hospital,  which  was  estab- 
160  houses  there  were  8  consulates,  8  hotels,  lished  on  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  the 
2  banks  (Japanese),  and  a  telegraph  station.  American  legation,  Lieut.  Foulk,  and  opened 
A  bund,  or  sea-front  street,  and  jetty  have  April  10,  1885,  Dr.  Allen  describes  the  dia- 
been  constructed.  eases  mdet  common,  which  are  malaria,  four- 
VsiflgB  Pillcyt — Corea  has  treaty  relations  day  ague,  syphilis,  dyspepsia,  skin-disorders, 
with  most  of  the  European  countries,  but  for-  dropsy,  scrofula,  leprosy ;  with  beri-beri,  me- 
dgn  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Situated  be-  lanosis,  distoma,  and  filaria,  which  are  less 
tween  two  powerful  and  rival  nations— China  frequent.  The  natives  do  not  rally  as  well  after 
and  Japan — ^her  foreign  policy  consists  of  mess-  surgical  operations  as  do  the  Chinese,  ow- 
nres  calculated  to  please  both  these  nations,  ing  to  their  stronger  drinks  and  use  of  meat. 
The  real  cause  of  its  intrigues,  banishments,  Acupuncture,  cautery,  and  the  use  of  the 
and  recall  of  prominent  men,  and  even  the  Chinese  system  of  medicine,  in  which  innu- 
riots  and  assassinations  which  have  marked  merable  drugs  and  compounds  in  enormous 
the  national  history  since  King  Hiong  ascended  draughts  are  depended  on  by  the  natives, 
the  throne  in  1864,  has  been  the  struggle  of  the  Baths  are  not  popular.    Food  is  highly  sea- 

Ero-Chinese  or  the  pro- Japanese  politicians  to  soned  with  pepper.    Among  the  10,460  cases 

old  the  reins  of  power  and  to  mold  the  na-  and  894  dispensary  operations,  there  were  of 

tional  policy.  After  varying  fortunes,  the  party  fevers,  1 ,147 ;  disorders  of  digestion,  2,082 ;  cir- 

fovoring  Chinese  methods  and  ideas  has  since  culation,  114;  respiration,  476;  nervous,  888; 

1884  held  power,  though  a  group  of  moderate  lymphatic,  214;  genito-urinary  and  syphilis, 

Liberals,  had  previously  possession  of  the  royal  1,002 ;  eye,  629 ;  ear,  818 ;  tumors,  146 ;  bones, 

influence  long  enongh  to  make  the  flrst  treaty  joints,  and  tendons,  105;  wounds  and  injuries, 

with  a  Western  nation,  the  United  States.    Ow-  140 ;  skin-diseases,  845 ;  diseases  of  women,  846. 

ing  to  the  British  occupation  of  Port  Hamilton,  Dr.  Allen  has  also  treated  the  King ;  and  Miss 

Russia  menaces  the  occupation  of  Port  Laza-  Annie  EUers,  an  American  lady,  the  Queen, 

reff,  near  Wen-san.    A  telegraph  from  S^oul  Native  physicians  and  a  corps  of  sixteen  picked 

to  New-chwang,  and  thence  to  rekin,  has  been  students  are  being  trained  m  Western  medical 

constructed  under  Chinese  auspices.  science.     The  Medical   School   was   opened 

Csiens  la  tke  Halted  SlatM.— Iho  Coreans  were  March  19, 1886. 

known  to  travel  outside  of  Japan  and  China  Cheiera. — ^Early  in  the  summer  of  1886^  chol- 

nntil  the  dispatch  of  the  royal  embassy  in  1888  era,  introduced  from  Japan,  became  epidemic 
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in  S^q],  and,  daring  the  summer,  carried  off  course,  have,  dnring  the  present  King's  reim, 

1.000  persons  a  daj.    The  filthy  water  in  the  almost  redaoed  the  treasury  to  emptiness.    The 

ohokea  drains,  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  peo-  sale  of  official  positions  and  new  levies  of  taxes 

pl€L  their  excess  in  eating  food  and  in  passional  have  failed  to  bring  relief,  and  a  reform  in  ad- 

and  their  habitual  use  of  green  food,  provided  ministration  is  imperative.    A  national  debt 

the  con^nial  soil  for  a  pestilence  that  ceased  has  hwai  created,  and  $1,000,000  is  now  owing 

not  until  the  advent  of  frost.    This  visitation  to  Japanese,  Ohinese,  and  German  bankers, 

of  cholera  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  scourge  At  present  the  customs  service  is  one  of  heavy 

introduced  from  Japan.  expense;  the  profits,  when  in  hand,  are,  by 

BdicaflOB. — Hitherto  only  a  knowledge  of  treaty  made  with  the  Japanese,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Chinese  classics,  and  the  ability  to  read,  the  erection  of  lighthouses  at  important  points, 
write,  and  reckon  on  the  abacus,  constitutea  MMDalag. — Gold  in  quartz  is  found  in  many 
the  education  of  a  Corean  gentleman.  The  places,  but  in  Ham-kiung  it  is  alluvial.  In  the 
chief  spur  to  knowledge  was  the  hope  of  gov-  former  case  the  rock  is  crushed  with  hanmiers, 
ernment  employ,  appointment  to  office  being  and  the  dust  washed.  In  the  placers,  a  shaUow 
made  by  competitive  examination.  The  badge  wooden  bowl  holding  two  shovelfuls  of  earth 
of  a  graduate  or  scholar  was  a  certain  pecul-  is  set  under  a  running  stream,  and  kept  in  agi- 
iarity  in  the  dress  of  the  head  and  body,  tation,  only  the  coarser  gold  being  saved.  Xa- 
Schools  were  private,  or  under  temple  patron-  tive  methods  are  exceedingly  wasteful,  no  ma- 
age.  Acting  upon  a  proposition  emanating  ohinery  being  used ;  25,000  men  were  engaged 
from  the  Araencan  legation,  the  Foreign  Of-  in  the  washings  during  1886.  The  number  of 
fice  made  application  to  the  State  Department  permits  issued  by  the  Government  varies  ac- 
iq  Washington  for  three  teachers  to  establish  cording  to  the  harvests.  When  crops  are  good, 
a  school  on  Western  principles  in  S6oul.  Three  tlie  nuinber  is  curtailed.  The  bullion  and  dust 
young  men,  D.  A.  Bunker,  G.  W.  Gilmore,  are  exported  to  S^ul,  China,  Siberia,  and  Ji^an. 
and  H.  B.  Hulbert,  graduates  respectively  of  Nine  tenths  of  the  gold  coins  struck  at  the 
Oberlin,  Princeton,  and  Dartmouth  Colleges,  Osaka  mint  are  of  Corean  metal.  In  1888  the 
were  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa-  export  of  gold  from  Wen-san,  noted  at  the 
tion.  Arriving  in  S^oul  July  5,  they  were  custom-house  (reckoned  at  $20  per  tael  or  1^ 
given  charge  of  thirty-five  picked  young  men  ounce)  was  $28,920 ;  in  1884,  $110,265 ;  in 
of  noble  family,  and  on  the  16th  of  September,  1885,  $875,148 ;  in  1886,  to  June,  $155,110 ; 
1886,  the  nucleus  of  the  Royal  College  of  and,  in  July,  one  Japanese  steamer  took  away 
Corea,  and  of  a  national  system  of  education  $42,000.  Mr.  George  C.  Foulk,  in  his  report  to 
was  begun.  The  students  are  supported  by  the  State  Department,  dated  March  20,  1886, 
the  Government,  and  live  in  barracks  adjoin-  that  the  miners  pay  as  royalty  to  the  Govern- 
ing the  school,  which  is  modeled  on  the  Amer-  ment  and  magistrates  50,400  pounds  of  gold 
lean  plan.  Other  foreigners,  mostly  mission-  annually ;  that  from  1881  to  1884,  6,540  pounds 
aries,  have  also  opened  schools,  in  which  for-  of  gold,  valued  at  $1,885,088,  and  18,680  pounds 
eign  languages  are  taught.  The  course  of  of  silver,  worth  $887,780,  were  exported  by 
study  in  the  Royal  College  embraces  six  years,  sea;  that  82  mines  of  gold,  4  of  nlver,  17  (»f 
The  probability  of  high  rank  and  office  is  a  copper,  40  of  iron,  9  of  coal,  7  of  lead,  and  18 
stimulns  of  great  power  to  those  matriculated,  of  precious  stones,  are  known  and  worked. 
In  October  a  union  Christian  church  was  or-  Mr.  Ito  states  that  the  exports  of  crude  gold, 
ganized  for  foreigners  resident  in  S^ul.  from  1881  to  1884,  amounted  to  $3,785,038,- 

FfauuLCMt — The   unfortunate  political  situa-  191,  and  of  silver  $887,769,444,  an  average  ot 

tion  of  Corea  between  two  great  rival  nations  about  $1,200,000  of  metal  per  annum.    In  the 

and  her  frequent  wars  with  either  country,  have  overland  trade  with  Russia  and  China  gold  is 

frequently  placed  her  in  a  position  of  financial  exported,  and  a  heavy  outlay  of  silver — 1,000 

embarrassment.     Her  long  seclusion  and  her  pounds  for  each  ambassador — is  required  for 

political  system  have  tended  to  decentraliza-  the  embassy  sent  to  Pekin  annually, 

tion  and  weakness.    Both  income  and  expend!-  Trsde. — ^At  Chimulpo,  in  1885,  trade  aggre- 

ture  are  fixed  within  narrow  limits.     After  gated  $1,159,322,  an  increase  of  98  per  cent, 

seasons  of  calamity  five  methods  of  obtaining  over  the  $585,960  of  1884.    Of  exports,  the 

funds  have  been  in  vogue :  (1)  Reduction  of  the  staple  is  hide  and  of  imports  cotton,  the  to- 

army;  (2)  redaction  of  salaries  of  officers ;  (3)  tal  figures  of  export  for  1884  being  $60,951, 

the  utilization  of  the  reserve  funds,  consisting  and  for  1885,  $132,583,  and  of  imports  $546,- 

of  3,050, 000  bushels  of  rice  and  100,000  pounds  258  and  $180,442.    At  Gensan,  the  trade  in 

troy  of   silver;    (4)   the  coinage  of    copper  1885  was $564,052, as  against $306, 132 in  1884. 

tokens;  (5)  the  sale  of  official  rank.     After  Of  the  $53,835  worth  of  exports,  cow-hides 

the  great  Japanese  invasion  of  1592-^99,  the  figure  at  $50,000.    The  difficulty  of  transport 

official  salaries  were  reduced  66  per  cent,  and  ($3.50  on  a  ton  of  goods  from  S^ul  to  Chi- 

the  reserve  fund  was  exhausted,  so  that  the  mulpo,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles),  the 

other  active  means  for  replenishing  the  treas-  lack  of  good  roads,  the  meanness  of  the  small 

ury  had  to  be  put  into  effect.    The  French  and  copper  currency,  and  the  general  apathy  of 

American  hostilities  in  1866  and  1871,  and  the  the  people,  make  the  development  of  trade, 

disturbances  consequent  upon  foreign  inter-  while  hopeful,  slow  and  uncertain. 
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WBtk  BICA9  one  of  the  five  Central  Ameri-  of  Costa  Rica  is  to  collect  till  the  jear  1888 

ean  repablica.    The  area  la  estimated  at  19,980  the  customs  revenue  pledged  as  security  for 

iiqnare  miles;  and  on  Dec.  31,  1886,  the  popn-  the  new  bonds;    all  money  to  be    paid   to 

lation  was  198,144.    The  frontier  disputes  be-  Messrs.  C  de  Murrieta  &  Co.,  London,  to  be 

tween  Costa  Kica  and  Colombia  on  the  one  distributed  by  the  River  Plate  Trust,  Loan, 

hand,  and  between  the  former  and  Nicaragua  and  Agency  Company, 

on  the  other,  are  to  be  settled  by  international  imy. — ^The  actual  strength  of  the  army  in 

arbitration.  1886,  including  officers  of  all  ranks,  was  1,000, 

€«vemwit — ^The  President  of  the  Republic  with  a  militia  reserve  of  27,000. 
is  Don  Bernardo  Soto,  whose  Cabinet  was  FsMNBcet — In  1886  there  passed  through  the 
formed  of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  post-offices  of  the  republic  1,828,892  items  of 
Affairs,  Don  Ascension  Esquivel;  Interior  and  mail  matter,  as  follows:  408,466  letters;  186.- 
Publio  Works,  Don  Leon  Fern4ndez;  Finance,  860  Government  dispatches;  9,072  postal- 
Don  Manro  Ferndndez ;  War,  Don  Santiago  de  cards;  1,172,664  newapapers;  488  sample 
laGuardia.  The  United  States  Minister  to  the  packages;  1,202  business  notitications;  2,947 
five  Central  American  republics,  resident  at  certificates ;  658  requests  of  notices ;  140  r^ 
Guatemala,  is  Hon.  II.  C.  Hall.  The  Ameri-  ports;  6,816  registered  letters;  and  191  postal 
can  Consul  at  San  Jo6<6  is  J.  Schroeder.  The  orders  to  the  amount  of  $14,  972 ;  together, 
Minister  Resident  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  United  1,787,998  items. 

States  is  Sefior  M.  M.  Peralta,  and  the  Costa  Tiitgrapifc — There  were  in  operation  in  1886 

Kican  Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Sefior  three  sections  of  telegraph :  one,  136  miles  in 

Jos6  Maria  Mufioz.    On  May  6  the  Costa  Rican  length,  connecting  £1  Puriscal,  Santo  Domingo, 

Congress  appointed  Don  Apolinar  de  Jesus  San  Ramon,  Grecia,  and  £1  Navanjo ;  another, 

Soto,  Don  Ascension  £squivel,  and  Don  C4r-  101  miles,  connecting  £sparta  with  Liberia; 

100  Dnran,  Designados  or  Vice-Presidents.  and  a  third,  48  miles^  connecting  Liberia  with 
FluMC* — The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fi-  the  frontier  of  Nicaragua.    There  were  twen* 

nanoe  of  Feb.  11,  1886,  shows  that  on  that  ty-two  offices,  and  they  forwarded,  between 
date  the  national  indebtedness  stood  as  fol-  March  1,  1886,  and  Feb.  28, 1886,  22,607  Gov- 
Iowa  :  Consolidated  foreign  debt,  £2,000,000 ;  ernment  messages  into  the  interior,  and  88,089 
home  debt,  $878,826.  During  the  fiscal  year  private  messages.  There  were  also  2,480  pri- 
ended  March  8,  1886,  the  income  was  $8,-  vate  messages  sent  to  Nicaragua.  There  were 
200,066,  being  $203,808  greater  than  it  had  received,  during  the  same  twelvemonth,  2,600 
been  estimated  in  the  budget.  The  chief  telegrams  from  Central  America,  and  369  from 
sources  of  income  were :  Puntarenas  custom-  abroad. 

honse,  $381,484;  Limon  custom-house,  $686,-  In  January,  1686,  twelve  telephone-offices 
780;  liquor  monopoly,  $747,961 ;  tobacco  mo-  were  opened  at  the  caiiital,  and  the  system 
nopoly,  $466,974;  railroad,  $112,760;  post-  was  being  rapidly  extended, 
oflace,  $16,918;  telegraph,  $14,220.  The  Ratlrsa^i.  At  the  close  of  1886  there  were 
outlay  was  $2,088,944,  being  $114,968  greater  in  operation  the  following  lines:  Aligutla  to 
than  had  been  estimated.  The  budget  esti-  San  Jos^,  22  kilometres;  Puntarenas  to  £s- 
mate  for  1886  '87  is  $2,707,614  income,  and  parta,  22  ;  San  Jos6  to  Cartago.  22;  and  Limon 
outlays  to  an  equal  amount  The  conversion  to  Rio  Sucio,  113,  together,  179  miles.  The 
of  £4,810,812  debt  of  Costa  Rica  was  negoti-  rolling-stock  consists  of  6  locomotives  and  87 
ated  by  the  agent  of  the  Government  in  June,  cars.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  was 
1885,  ratified  by  the  Costa  Rican  £xecutive  on  168,838,  and  the  freignt  carried  to  7,072  tons. 
Oct.  16,  1886,  and  accepted  by  the  council  of  The  gross  earnings  were  $28,046,  and  the  ex- 
foreign  bondholders  in  December  of  the  same  penses  $26,273,  resulting  in  a  loss  for  the  year 
year.  The  arrangement  arrived  at  was  this:  of  $2,228.  On  Aug.  20  work  was  begun  on 
In  return  for  £100  of  the  6  per  cent,  loan  of  the  Reventazon  or  Atlantic  Railroad.  In  June 
1871  the  republic  issued  in  bonds  £60  at  6  a  company  wa^  formed  in  London  for  the  pur^ 
per  cent,  interest,  series  A,  the  first  coupon  pose  of  buying  the  Costa  Rica  Railroad  be* 
payable  July  1,  1886,  and  added  thereto  £22,-  tween  the  port  of  Limon  and  the  villafre  of 

101  in  shares  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  Com-  Carrillo,  and  between  Cartago  and  Al^juela, 
pany.  For  every  £100  of  the  7  per  cent,  loan  together  with  the  wharf  at  Limon.  The  com- 
of  1872  there  were  returned  £50  new  bonds  at  pany  furthermore  intends  building  a  branch  line 
4  per  cent.,  series  B,  the  first  coupon  payable  from  some  point  on  the  Limon-Carriilo  line 
July  1,  1886,  and  there  were  added  £22,101  in  near  the  river  Reventazon,  to  connect  with  the 
shares  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  Company.  Cartago- Alajuela  Railway. 

Series  A  bears  6  per  cent,  from  the  time  of  £arly  in  1886  the  contract  made  between 

lasne;  series  B,  4  per  cent,  during  the  first  two  the  city  authorities  of  the  capital  and  Silas 

years,  and  thenceforward  also  6  per  cent.    The  Wright  Hastings,  for  the  construction  of  one 

eonvaraion  was  conditional,  the  Government  or  more  tram wsys,  received  the  Government's 

binding  itself  to  make  arrangements  for  the  approval. 

carry inic  out  of  the  concessions  of  April  21,  SteaaiUp  UM.~In  August  the  Government 

1884,  rehUing  to  the  railroad  and  its  equip-  contracted  with  Charles  F.  Irigoyen  and  Jo- 

menta,  within  three  years.    The  Union  Bank  seph  F.  March  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
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steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama, 
to  touch  at  intermediate  ports.  The  line  will  be 
known  as  the  ^*  Hispano-Cetitro- Americana," 
and  its  steamers  will  carry  the  Spanish  flag. 
The  vefifiiels  are  to  touch  at  Pnntarenas  and 
whatever  other  ports  may  be  opened  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  Costa  Rica,  ut  least  once  a  week, 
and  carry  all  mail-matter. 

The  Costa  Rican  Grovernment  requires  that 
the  steamship  company  shall  care  for  and  in- 
struct eight  young  men  of  that  country  on 
each  of  its  seven  steamers,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  commission  after  competitive  ex- 
amination. These  will  be  placed  on  board 
the  steamers  as  apprentices,  and,  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  vears*  service  and  competitive 
examination,  will  be  given  diplomas  as  sea-cap- 
tains and  engineers.  The  Government  agrees 
to  grant  a  rebate  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  duties 
of  merchandise  shipped  on  board  the  vessels 
of  the  company,  to  give  the  company  eighteen 
acres  of  land  for  the  construction  of  ware- 
houses, and  a  subsidy  of  $10,000  per  annum  for 
the  first  five  years  of  the  contract  and  $8,000 
per  annum  for  the  remainini^  five  years.  The 
operation  of  the  line  was  to  begin  not  later 
than  Oct.  15,  1886. 

Textile  ladntrj* — The  Government  further- 
more conceded  to  Messrs.  P.  W.  and  E.  G. 
Chamberlain  the  privilege  for  two  years  of 
introducing  into  the  country  duty  free,  ma- 
chinery and  accessories  necessary  for  the  prep- 
aration of  textile  fiber  grown  in  the  republic ; 
and  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  free  of  duty 
and  wharfage,  of  the  chemical  substances  and 
coal  they  may  need  for  the  purpose. 

The  Government  granted,  early  in  January, 
to  Federico  Velarde,  the  privilege  of  import- 
ing, duty  free,  woolen  yams,  twist,  and  thrown 
silx,  for  the  manufacture  of  fabrics,  whether 
those  yarns  be  bleached  or  dyed. 

Mlieralb  —  Rock-crystal  and  placer-gold  are 
found  in  the  Cuesta  Blanca,  on  the  Pacaca 
road;  onyx  in  Pacaca;  amethysts  in  the  Colo- 
rado salines  and  the  Barbudal  mountain,  where 
handsome  Jasper  is  also  met  with.  Opals  are 
found  in  Candeluria ;  labradorite  in  the  mount- 
ains north  of  Raicero ;  kaolin  abounds  in  San 
Ramon ;  lime  for  cement  in  Candelaria ;  phos- 

ghate  of  lime  in  San  Antonio;  and  valuable 
'on-ore  on  the  coast  at  Sardinal. 
Cmumtmi — The  following  is  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  foreign  trade  in  1885 : 

IMPORTAnOM. 

COUMTRTES.  VftlM. 

rrom  EngbMid $1,687,940 

From  Fnooe 448,803 

From  Germaiijr 609^016 

From  the  TTBiled  States 85ft,640 

From  other  oowitrtes 08,088 

Total $8,660,981 

bxpqbtatioh. 

To  England $1,862,190 

To  France 82A,212 

To  Germany S7&,193 

To  the  United  States « 1,068,519 

To  other  eomtaries ^ 176,896 

Total 18,296,008 


The  export  of  coffee  from  Costa  Rica  in  1886 
was: 


OOUKTRIEB. 

To  England 

To  (Jermany 

To  Franoe 

To  Spain 

To  belglam 

To  New  York 

To  New  Orleans 

To  San  Jj^Vandsco 

To  Colomhia 

Total 


Qoiatab. 


Valu. 


108,792 

$1,296,688 

27,664 

846,804 

2a458 

814,488 

25 

817 

189 

1,741 

17,086 

912,962 

6,296 

7^628 

17,604 

290,069 

1,288 

16,112 

198,982 

$2,486,648 

The  American  trade  for  the  fiscal  year,  1886, 
was  as  follows : 

Import  from  Costa  Rica  Into  the  United  States $898,046 

Domestic  export  fkom  the  United  States  to  Coats 
KIca 648,2]3 

EimatlMk — ^There  were  in  Costa  Rica  on 
Jan.  1,  1886,  115  primary  pnblic  schools  for 
boys,  and  101  for  girls;  together,  216  scbook. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age.  was  82,- 
806,  of  whom  17,026  were  boys  and  15,280 
girls.  Assuming  the  population  then  to  have 
been  198,144,  the  proportion  was  one  school 
child  to  six  inhabitants.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  was  18,418,  of  whom 
7,855  were  boys  and  6,058  girls.  Of  private 
primary  schools  there  were  86,  attended  by 
1,042  male  pupils  and  810  female  pupils;  to- 
gether, 1,861  scholars.  The  school-tax  pro- 
duced, in  the  seven  provinces  together,  $24,489. 

CRiB-FARHDTG*— The  iucreasing  demand  for 
edible  crabs  in  the  great  seaboard  markets  has 
led  the  fishermen  of  the  neighboring  coasts, 
especially  that  of  New  Jersey,  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  crab-cultnre,  or  rather  of  crab-preserva- 
tion, which  renders  it  possible  to  market  the 
cntch  in  far  better  condition  thsn  formerly. 
This  is  known  as  *'  crab-farming,"  but  it  hard- 
ly merits  the  name,  as  it  has  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  crabs  from  their 
natural  enemies.  Those  that  are  engaged  in 
the  business  pay  little  attention  to  breeding. 
They  know  that  during  September  the  season 
properly  ends,  because  the  female  crab  carries 
about  with  her  a  spongy  substance,  consistins 
of  thousands  of  small  eggs.  These  are  hatched 
in  due  time,  and,  except  after  very  severe  win- 
ters, the  supply  of  young  crabs  is  abundant,  but 
they  are  not  large  enough  for  market  before 
the  second  year. 

In  May  the  mature  crabs  emerge -from  their 
winter-quarters  in  the  deep  mud,  and  appear 
in  shallow  water,  where  they  are  netted  in 
large  numbers  and  sorted  out,  according  to 
condition,  into  circular  stockades  or  pens  made 
of  stakes  driven  close  together  in  the  shallows. 
Crabs  are  in  their  best  edible  condition  when 
they  outgrow  and  shed  their  hanl  shells  and 
emerge  very  fat,  and  with  shells  so  thin  that 
they  are  properly  called  "  soft-shelled  crabs," 
though  they  are  notas  is  supposed  by  many, 
a  distinct  species.  When  captured  in  this  state 
the  crab  is  sent  to  market  at  once,  as  his  shell 
hardens  in  a  few  hours  if  suffered  to  remain  io 
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the  water.  A  majority  of  the  cateh  is  certain 
to  be  in  ao  n  D  marketable  state.  They  are  either 
hard  or  semi-hard  shelled,  and  in  either  ease 
are  placed  in  the  stockade.  In  local  phrase,  a 
crab  that  shows  signs  of  shedding  nis  shell 
within  a  few  days  is  called  a  ^*  comer."  When 
the  time  of  change  is  obviously  doae  at  hand, 
he  is  a  ^*  bnster,"  and  after  the  old  shell  has 
been  cast  otf  he  is  a  ^'  sliedder,"  and  the  sooner 
he  is  sent  to  market  the  better  price  will  he 
oomitiand.  If  he  id  overlooked  tor  a  day  he 
becomes  a  ** buckler" — that  is,  his  shell  has 
hardened  so  that  a  slight  pressure  u|>on  it 
oaoses  it  to  bend  or  *^  buckle,^*  like  the  bottom 
of  a  tin  pan.  If  he  reaches  this  stage  he  must 
needs  be  kept  until  again  ready  to  become  a 
**  diedder,"  usually  two  or  three  weeks.  Dur- 
ing their  peribd  of  confinement  in  the  stockade 
the  crabs  must  be  ludiciously  tendeil.  If  they 
are  fed  too  liberally,  they  fatten  prematurely 
and  die.  If  they  are  not  fed  enough,  they  eat 
one  another,  especially  if  one  of  tnei^  numbl^r 
chances  to  become  a  '^sbedder"  while  the 
watchman  is  away.  Crabs  thrive  upon  almost 
any  kind  of  waste  food.  When  free,  they  are 
general  scavengers,  and  are  not  fastidious  when 
confined.  Stockades  are  of  various  sizes,  ao- 
oording  to  the  resources  of  the  owners.  One 
man  can  supply  and  watcli  a  pen  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  but  larger  dealers  em- 
ploy several  men  and  boats,  and  keep  several 
twenty-foot  stockades  in  active  o|>eration. 

No  successful  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made 
to  breed  crabs  for  market,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  consumption,  tlie  supply 
keeps  well  up  with  the  demand.  During  the 
season  the  price  per  dozen  in  the  New  York 
market  ranges  from  a  few  cents  to  two  dollars 
— seventy-five  cents  being  a  fair  average  for 
the  whole  season.  Of  Iste  yearn,  when  the 
Biarket  is  overstocked,  the  crabs  are  frozen  by 
artificial  means,  and  sent  to  the  large  inland 
cities  of  the  South  and  -West  Fair  Haven,  on 
Shrewsbury  river,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
New  Jersey  crabbers,  and  250  dozen  crabs  is 
an  average  daily  shipment  from  this  port  alone. 
The  cralw  are  packed  in  shallow  boxes  on  beds 
of  fre^h  sea- weed,  and  are  thus  kept  alive  and 
in  good  condition  for  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours. 

CUBA,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belong- 
ing to  Spain.  (For  statistics  of  area,  popula- 
tion, etc.,  see  *'  Annual  Cydopiedia  "  for  1888.) 

Aniy.— The  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  island  is  Don  Emilio  Calleja 
6  Isasl.  The  strength  of  the  Spanish  forces  in 
Cuba,  in  1886,  was  19,868. 

FhMMea — Cubans  indebtedness  in. May,  1886, 
was,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Phptr  iiioii*T  Id  dfealatioii  iMoed  dnrteflr  th«  In* 

ffometlon $9e.^Ra.MS 

HjpothManr  or  1B80 S33Bn,noo 

CaMon-booM  bond!  of  18Ta. ^OST^MW 

Ttewper cent  bond*  with  on^-par^ceot  sink- 

foir-fbiML Sa91IV«78 

AnultiM. 11,TM,4<6 

Totri. |1S«^1,7M 


The  floating  debt  was  $80,860,000,  making 
a  total  of  $167,201,762. 

In  May  there  was  placed  on  the  European 
market  a  6per-cent.  Cuban  loan  to  the  amount 
of  170,000,000  pNSsetas  or  francs,  at  87,  less  8- 
per-cent.  commission,  the  Spanish  treasury 
guaranteeing  them  the  bonds,  of  which  there 
are  840,000  of  600  pesetas  each  to  run  eighty- 
five  years.  There  were  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  617,108  bonds.  In  other  words,  for 
every  100  bonds  subscribed  for,  only  6i5*06 
could  be  awarded. 

FssMMker— During  the  fiscal  year  1884-'86, 
the  Cuban  poet-ofiices  received  from  abroad 
662  mails,  tne  letters  weighing  in  the  aggi^ 
gate  7,478,187  grammes,  and  the  newspapers 
10,027,846.  It  forwarded  abroad  714  maila, 
with  the  respective  weight  of  letters  and  news- 
papers of  7,466,760  and  19,176,400  grammes. 

■allNa4i.^The  Bay  of  Havana  Railway 
earned  in  1886,  £68,117  net,  of  which  £88,626 
was  paid  to  first-mortgage  bondholders  in  tile 
shape  of  interest,  and  set  aside  toward  the 
sinking-fund  the  net  earnings  showing  an 
excess  over  those  of  1884  of  11^  per  oent: 
The  line  is  in  good  condition  and  prospermia, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  sngar-cropa.  The 
company  made  a  new  7-per-eent.  loan  in 
April,  1886,  to  the  amount  of  £846,000,  paya- 
ble, in  1917,  at  98. 

The  Western  Railroad  of  Cuba,  which  trav- 
erses the  famous  Vuelta  ittajo  tobacco-region, 
was  expected  to  be  in  operation  all  the  way 
to  Pinar  del  Rio  toward  tne  clo9e  of  1886. 

Fanriag  IntettHii  Early  in  1886  there  were 
in  operation  in  Cuba  1,200  sugar- plantations, 
6,000  tobacco-plantations,  160  cofiee-^planta- 
tions,  26  cocoa-plantations,  6,000  stock-farms, 
17,000  truck  and  other  farms,  and  95,000 
stores  and  industrial  establishments. 

SapMJrspSi — ^The  Cuban  susar-crop  that  came 
to  market  in  1886  amounted  to  760,000  tons, 
and,  judging  from  the  appearanee  of  the  canea 
in  the  autumn  of  18^6,  it  was  hoped  that,  in 
1887, 100,000  tons  additional  would  be  produced. 

MlalBg. — In  1886  there  were  in  existence  in 
the  island  the  following  mines: 


Of  these  concessions  the  following  were  in 

S reductive  operadon:  One  asphaltum  in  the 
[avana  district,  which  produced  1,799  tons, 
employing  10  workmen;  three  asphaltum  in 
the  Pinar  del  Rio  district,  producing  1,260 
tons,  employing  22  workmen  and  two  four- 
horse-power  engines;  two  asphaltum  in  the 
Matanzas  district,  producing  800  tons,  em- 

Sloying  12  men;  one  petroleum  well  in  the 
[atanzas  district,  proaucing  288   hectolitres 
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with  6  men  and  one  fonr-horae-power  en- 

Sioe ;  one  naphtha  well  in  the  Santa  Clara 
istriot.  producing  84  hectolitres;  three  iron- 
ore  heds  in  Santiago  de  Onha,  producing  28,- 
877  tons,  employing  270  hands  and  engines  of 
eighty-six  horse-power ;  three  copper-mine^  in 
Santa  Clara  and  Santiago  de  Caba,  yielding 
67  tons  of  cement  copper  and  employing  27 
hands.  The  import  of  mining  machinery  and 
supplies,  which  as  such  are  free  of  import 
duty,  amounted  in  value  to  $170,680.  The 
largest  amount  of  machinery  imported  was 
by  the  Jnragna  Iron  Company,  for  its  new 
mines  and  railroad  near  Santiago.  The  stock- 
holders of  this  company  are  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  The 
iron-ores  average  about  as  follow:  Metallic 
iron,  66  per  cent;  sulphur,  0*07  per  cent.; 
phosphorus,  0*041  per  cent ;  silica,  2*08  per 
cent  The  highest  phosphorus  determinations 
only  show  0*083  |ier  cent  This  company  ha? 
built  a  railroad  27  kilometres  long,  entirely  ot 
American  material.  The  large  iron  pier  at  the 
terminus  of  the  road  is  also  the  result  of 
American  enterprise.  The  ore  is  transported 
to  Philadelphia,  the  quantity  reaching  15,000 
tons  a  month.  The  company  employed  600 
men  in  1886. 

Bat-Giant.  —  Large  quantities  of  bat-guano 
have  been  discovered  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island.  This  guano  is  deposited  in  caves,  one 
of  which  was  estimated  to  contain  from  25,000 
to  80,000  tons.  The  facilities  for  working 
these  deposits  are  said  to  be  ezobllent 

Aaerlcan  Eaterprias.— The  American  consul 
reported  to  the  State  Department  in  August 
from  Havana:  "American  capitalists  are  be- 
ginning to  increase  and  work  up  the  mahogany 
and  cedar  exportation  from  here.  One  com- 
pany in  particular  tends  fair  soon  to  control  a 
moat  formidable  tract  of  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  province.  All  our  fellow-country- 
men laud  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish 
Government  here  facilitates  their  movements 
by  a  readiness  to  help  and  aid  them  in  every 
way.  This  only  holds  ss  regards  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  does  not  refer 
to  the  custom  house  regulations,  which  tend  in 
every- way  to  discourage  importation.^^ 

Eatiidpalisia — The  number  of  slaves  declared 
free,  in  accordance  with  the  abolition  law,  be- 
tween May  5,  1885,  and  May  7, 1886,  was  25,- 
628.  The  number  of  slaves  who,  at  the  latter 
date,  had  obtained  their  freedom  during  the 
six  years  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  was  120,258.  The  remaining  25,881  were 
freed  by  vote  of  the  Cortes  in  October,  1886. 

CtaMereSi — According  to  statistics  published 
by  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  the  t<»tal 
foreign-trade  movement  in  Cuba  during  the 
fiscal  year  18S4r-'S5  was  $88,224,268,  there 
having  been  imported  $81,587,859  and  ex* 
ported  $56,686,404.  This  movement  includes 
$5,776,849  imported  from  Spain,  and  $4,704,- 
888  exported  to  that  country,  the  entire  trade 


with  the  mother-country  consequently  not 
exceeding  $10,481,287.  The  American  trade 
with  Cuba  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


fIBCAL  TSAR— 

Idiport  from  Oate 
taiolktUnltad 

DooMtUe  uport 
ftMalkcUBlltd 
SutMloCahAi 

Total  Irada 

• 

199« 

$51,110,780 
42,800,008 
57,131,487 
0^544,584 

$10,080,870 

8,719J05 

10,508,880 

14,067,018 

$01,181,100 

188& 

51,080.288 

1884. 

67,744jrn 

1  cKSo> «    •*•.•.••• 

8Q,112,4M 

The  Cuban  custom-houses  collected  during 
the  fiscal  year  1885-^86  $14,808,192,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,589,888  compared  with  the 
amount  of  revenue  they  yielded  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

There  entered  Cuban  ports  during  the  fiscal 
year  1885-^86,  altogether,  8,189  vessels,  against 
8,040  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  aggregate 
tonnage  of  vessels  arived  was  2,487,155  in 
1885-'86,  against  2,815,109  in  1884-*8o. 

The  American  Consul-General  at  Havana  is 
Ramon  O.  WiUiams. 

Bedpfectty  Tmtj.— The  text  of  the  commer- 
cial convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  signed  at  Madrid  on  April  26,  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  British  Parliament  and 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  going  into  operation 
in  August,  provides  that  Spain  grants  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies  and  foreign 
possesfdons  the  *^  most-fa vored-nnt ion '*  treat- 
ment in  all  that  concerns  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  consular  rights  and  privileges  in 
Spain,  th^  Spanish  colonies,  and  foreign  pos- 
sessions, coextensive  with  that  accorded  tf> 
(Vance  and  Germany.  Article  III  provides 
that  the  convention  when  approved  sliall  re- 
main in  force  until  the  80th  of  June,  1892.  The 
right  was  reserved  to  Canada  to  say  within 
one  year  whether  she  will  accept  the  treaty  or 
refuse  to  abide  by  its  provisions.  Meantime 
Spain  and  her  colonies  are  open  to  Canada  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  most  favored  nations. 

IMscrtHtaatiag  DiIIm. — Under  date  of  June  22, 
the  Spanish  Minii^ter  for  the  Colonies,  Sefior 
Gamazo,  upon  representations  made  by  Minis- 
ter Curry,  addressed  to  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba  a  dispatch  in  which  he  stated  the  Amer- 
ican complaint  of  infringement  of  the  subsist- 
ing treaty  agreement  in  the  following  terms : 

The  miDi^ter  plenipoteDtiaiy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  oomplained  to  the  Govenainent  of  his 
Migeaty  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  agree- 
ment of  Feb.  18, 1884,  is  enforced  in  your  bland,  al- 
leging^ that  Article  I  givcft  the  right  to  the  North 
American  flag  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
Spanish  fla^^  in  the  porta  of  said  island  in  respect  to 
the  coUeotion  of  duties  of  all  kinds,  and  coi»e<}i2ently 
he  complains  that  a  difforential  duty  is  maintained  in 
your  island  respecting  foreign  goocis  transhipped  in 
American  ports,  as  also  that  navigation  dues  continue 
to  be  exacted  iVom  American  vessels  difierent  from 
those  fixed  for  Spanish  veaseU ;  and  in  view  of  his  arga- 
ments  and  of  other  anteodents  which  aid  in  a  proper 
interpretation  of  said  u^^ment,  his  Mi^jesty  the  Kinir, 
and  in  his  name  her  Mi^iesity  the  Queen  Hegent,  with 
the  object  of  demonstrating  the  fcood  intentions  of 
Spain  toward  the  United  States  and  the  good  fiuth  with 
wnich  it  seeks  to  enforce  its  treatiea,  has  been  pleased 
to  decree,  ratifying  the  royal  order  of  May  7,  IdSft^ 
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that  the  American  fla^  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  in  the  aforeaaid  proclamation,  dated  the  ISth  dar  of 

iaiandtf  of  Culio  and  Porto  Bioo  shall  be  put  on  a  J^ebruary,  1884,  this  revocation  of  said  proclamanon 

complete  equality  with  the  Spuiish  4ag  in  tne  trana-  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  S&th  diiy  of  October 

gorUtion  of  prcniucta  proceedioff  th>m  the  United  instant. 
tate«.     Beepectinir  navi^ion  dues,  although  the 
equal  treatment  of  Amcnoan  with  Snanish  ships Ja        laalKntiMr— A  decree  of  the  Minister  for 

not  provided  tor  in  the  ag^eemen^  adhenng  to  this  ^^    Coloniea,  appearing  io  the  Madrid  official 

spint  of  deference  to  the  said  nation,  it  is  the  will  of  *  /;  ^   r/^  »pi»^w».«»6  •••  *«w  ^.u.  ■»  vuiviw 

hu  Miueety  tha^  as  soon  as  it  is  sliiwn  by  the  rep-  ''Oaceta"  of  December  7,  regulated  and  de- 

leaentative  of  the  United  States  in  your  island  that  termined  the  assistance  the  Qovernment  will 

his  Qovernment  has  granted  this  treatment  to  Span-  ^^e  to  societies  that  promote  free  immigration 

bh  veseels,  your  customs  offloera  shall  awly  it  to  jnt^  Cuba.    The  Government  wiU    pay  the 

Amencan  veaads,  m  just  reciprocity  and  m  con-  ^^„„„„^  «,a«a»  #x«.  a»v«n;.k    ;*».»:«.m.«*.   -«^ 

Ibrmity  with  theroyal  decree  of  June  i,  1878.    By  P«»«Mge-raoney  for  Spanish    immigrants  and 

ioyal  order  I  communicate  this  to  you  for  your  infer-  their  families  iroin  Spam  and  the   Balearic 

mation  and  its  proper  observance. '  Isles  to  Cuba.    It  will  pay  the  cost  of  passage 

Three  months  after  the  foregoing  order  had  ^J^  f^**?!^  immigrante  from  Europe  and 
been  issued  it  was  repudiated  by  royal  decree,  ^"^^  to  Cuba  only,  and  will  grant  »40  to 
the  Foreign  Office  at  Madrid  ignoring  its  inter-  ^'^.^^T  ""°'*?™?^  *™"  ^«»  ^">^  Oceanica. 
pretation  as  proclaimed.  SpaL  wishes  to  have  ?P^>«^  ^^l^  ''JH  ^  *°^^°  7  the  authontiea 
the  privilege  of  carrying  cargoes  from  Cuba  to  J?  ^"^*  ^  ^^]}^  immigrants  and  Spanish- 
the  United  Stotes,  previously  not  conceded,  ^™  immigrants  from  Spain  or  Spanish- 
being  subject  to  10  per  cent  additional  duty,  American  countries.  After  one  years  rem- 
to  correspond  with  the  10  per  cent  extra  du-  ^«pc?'  "^^^^  immigrants  will  ei^oy  the  same 
ties  levied  ill  Cuba  on  importations  under  the  Pnvileges  as  "time-expired"  soldiers  settlmg 

American  flag.     The  different    dutifes  wfere  "Jr",*L.«^,  „.  ^^^     t    ioqa  4v 
enumerated  under  three  heads  for  the  Spanish        «•«  «■  »?«  ■»«  mpira^in  1885  ™  »";»- 

flag,  and  a  fourth  for  the  American  or  foreign  ^•^  ®^<»^  '^  ?"^*  *>*7®  ^°  ■^???^*/^^IS'^ 

flag,  the  fourth  column  being  the  10  per  cent  ^^  contract,  and  the  prices  wojn^J^-JO  *?  $6  a 

ex^  in  the  agreement  between  the  two  gov-  •»»  tor  American,  and  from  26  to  29  shillings 

emments.    As  stipulated,  the  agreement  might  f  *^^  i®'  ^-n*"*"-     The  latter  was  rapidly 

apply  only  to  products  of  the  United  States,  ^^"8?  'V^'L"   **"«,Havma    market,  being 

coming  from  tWe.    Products  of  the  United  ^^Jy""^  ^^^^  ^.u'"'*!  "*  '^^'^  .necessary. 

SUteshave  been  admitted  on  the  third  col-  Of  the  commc^  sorts,  the  Ameyicun  is  cheaper, 

umn;  but  other  merchandise,  such  as  fish  or  <*"»  ^«  obUined  at  shorter  notice,  and  the  gas- 

other  commodities  from  the  British  provinces,  '^®''^?  company  chiim  for  it  the  advantageof 

has  had  to  pay  according  to  the  fourth  column,  Sg^"?*""?  ™^"  J*? .  ^^^,  the  English,  «x)d 

while  such  Wportations  from  New  York  nnde^  ^^^*^•^?  Stefforashire  being  the  only  British 

the  Spanish  dag  have  paid  duties  under  the  «^«^»  *^JJJ  ^"^  ^^^^^^  «*^«  4*^?'?-    ^~"L  ™^ 

third  colmnn      As  fo?  the.  tonnage  dues,  ^  "^'J^y  *'Tl?^./i?  c.  ^*^^°Ti  ""^  "** 

steamers  arrived  in  Cuba  f^m  SpSn  were  ^^'1'''^^  'fT  ^^'"^  ^  "'J^^i  ^*^^''t    ^^"^  ""^L" 

loading  sugara  for  New  York,  and  paying  no  J*''«°«  ^'  ^!^T'  ''^}  '!1^*  ^""^^  «n^onnted 

tonnage  dues,  while  American   vessels  were  5So*^''"io^'^/#""^  tl  ^"^a^  """'^'"^  ^51™ 

payini  in  Cuba  62*  cents  a  ton  inward  and  •^^  to  $27  cost,  freight  and  insurance.    The 

m  cent»  a  ton  outward  greater   part  was    imported    trom  Belgium, 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  con-  Germany  and  France,  the  English  man ufact- 

sideration  of  the  kck  of  reciprocity  on  the  ^^  P°^  ^^V^«  ^AIT^V^^f  '""?\-!i! 

part  of  Spain,  under  date  of  Oct  18,  1886,  \f^  beginning  of  1886.    About  1,600  tons  of  light 

kied  a  pWamation  containing  the  ensuing  ^^S  gtaS  ^^^^  ^^PO^ed  from  the 

****^^  •  He  CIgaiwlakfn'  Strike.— In  October  a  cigar- 

And  whereas  proof  is  riven  to  mo  that  sach  com-  makera*  strike  assumed  gigantic  proportions  at 

entering  the  ports  of  Cubo  and  Porto  Rioo  \u»  not  in  employment    The  strike,  originating  in  a  de- 

fiMt  been  secured,  bat  that,  notwithftanding  the  said  niand  for  increased  wages  from  the  makers 

agreement  dated  at  Madrid,  Febmarv  18,  1884,  and  of  Partido  tobacco  cigars,  extended  to  those 

in  eontrsvention  thereof  as  well  as  of  the  provisions  working  Vuelta  Abajo  leaf,  and  to  the  adjoin- 

of  the  aaid  section  42*28  of  the  Revised  Statutea,hiirher  •   «  «:*;^  ^4  tu^^i^Z^  A^  lo-  v^n.^*    n^il^^i 

aaddi«H;riminatiiiirdutieH  continue  to  be  impo;Ud  and  ^^  ^l^^  ?^  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Beju^l, 

leried  in  said  |iorta  upon  certain  produce,  manufoct-  8an  Antomo,  Gumes,  and  other  towns.     The 

nres.  or  merchandim  imported  into  said  ports  from  factories  remained  closed  until  Nov.  18,  when 

the  IJnitod  States  or  fVom  any  foreign  country  in  ve*-  the  men  went  to  work  again  on  an  agreement 

^f?L^ty^!!^^^^^VJ''  '""P"^  Md  levied  to  form  committees  to  arbitrate  their  claims, 

on  the  hke  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  t«  ^  ^««.„u*^^  a^^  fk-*  ^u:»o  ««  ./^m^x  ^"-^ 

earried  to  said  ports  (n  Spanish  vesu^la :  ^he  committee  fixed  the  claims  in  some  fac- 

Now.  therefore,  1,  Oroveb  Clevzlahd,  President  tones,  but  other  claims  were  pressed,  which 

of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  execution  of  the  the  committee  refused  to  arbitrate,  as  thev 

dbreaud  section,  etc.,  do  hereby  revoke  the  siwpen-  had  risen  since  Nov.  18.    The  matter  was  held 

i??k?^^^*^*"?I?"ri**".L'''??^?'' '""^  in  abevance,  and  the  men  went  out  again  on 

la  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  products  of  :V  »'^'»"*^»  ■»**"''"'  a^T^u        «       a^*    j  ^ 

and  articles  proceeding  under  the  Spani«h  flag  from  the  20th.    On  Nov.  26  they  all  returned  to 

Cuba  and  Forto  Kioo,  which  is  set  forth  and  contained  work  again. 


«78  CYCLORAMA. 

CYlUHUMi.    Thii  word  is  derived  from  the  was  centered  on  the  platform  and  arranged  ■■> 

Gr«ek  words  kvkXoc,  a  eirele,   and  SpSfta,  a  that  it  coald  gtreep  the  entire  boriion,  and  ten 

fe0n« ;  its  nataral  English  meaning  is  a  eireu-  pictnres  were  taken,  ench  inclnding  two  of  the 

lor  letnt.     It  ia  of  oomparativelj  recent  origin,  twenty-four  rangtj-stokes.    In  the  finished  pho- 

and  is  foood  only  in  the  latest  editions  of  die-  tographs  the  Htakea  served  to  register  the  series, 

tiooaries,  ilthoofh  the  system  of  pictorial  rep-  and  when  attached  in  a  oontinnoiis  strip  tlic 

rescDtatiun  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  ioclud-  ten  pictnrea,  of  coarae,  gave  b  continnoiis  pano- 

ing  the  laws  of  cydoramio  perspective,  have  rami  of  the  Beld.    Pasting  together  the  e:  '      * 


been  understood  for  two  or  three  centuries,  this  strip,  the  panorama  became  &  cyclorama. 
It  is  only  within  a  generation  that  oycloriimas  and  afforded  an  aconrate  gnide  for  enlargement 
have  been  painted  and  oonstrncted  with  a  sat-  on  the  grand  scale  contemplated  for  the  paint- 
isfaotory  degree  of  meohaaical  perfection,  and  ing.  Of  conrse,  each  separate  photograph  had 
only  about  ten  years  ainoe  the  aid  of  photog-  its  own  system  of  linear  perspective,  and  ortis- 
raphy  and  of  greatly  improved  machinery  and  Uc  ingenuity  hud  to  reconcile  the  apparent  dis- 
acceasories  has  prodnceo  the  wonderfully  retd-  tortious  of  the  camera — an  eafy  task,  since  the 
fatic  effects  attained  in  the  great  paintings  of  vanishing-point  for  any  abje«t  conld  be  ascer- 
American  battle-scenes  recently  ezhibiteid  in  tained  by  projecting  the  radios  of  the  great 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Stat«8.  In  circle  to  the  general  horizon-line,  which  is,  of 
preparing  a  painting  of  this  character  the  or-  coarse,  common  to  the  whole  painting, 
dinary  rnles  of  perspective  are  useless,  save  in  A  special  bnilding  is  required  for  snch  a 
a  fragmentary  way.  The  observer,  instoad  of  work  as  this.  Those  that  have  been  built  in 
inclading  the  entire  picture  in  the  natural  angle  this  country  are  mostly  of  oormgated  iron,  cir- 
of  vision,  is  surrounded  by  the  painted  canvas    cular  in  general  shape,  and  large  enough  to 

leave  space  for  passage  behind  the 
oanvBS  after  it  is  in  place.  In  the 
center  is  a  circalar  platform  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  the  horizon-line  of 
the  painting.  This  is  covered  with 
a  canopy,  cutting  the  line  of  vision 
just  below  the  top  of  the  painting. 
.  The  light  falls  trom  above  this 
capopy  through  a  sky-light  by  day, 
and  from  a  circle  of  electric  ligfata 
by  uighL    From  this  platform  the 

K tigress  of  the  punting  is  snper- 
tended. 

The  canvas  is  fifty  feet  wide, 

and  when  ready  for  hanging  is 

wound  on  a  large  roller  arranged 

so  that  it  can  revolve  on  a  ver- 

I  tical  aiis.    A  circalar  tramway  is 

I  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  building 

aacnoH  or  »  otcuiuml  close  to  the  outer  wall,  and  a  Itame 

mounted  on  wheels  runs  on  this, 

Jnst  as  he  is  sorroanded  by  the  landscape  when    carrying  the  oanvas-roll.     A  wnoden  cornice- 

ont-of'doors.    This  necessitates  different  points    frame  runs  around  the  entire  building  at  the 

of  sight,  or  vanishing-points  as  they  are  teeh-     eaves,  and  to  ft  the  Upper  edge  of  the  canvas  is 

Dioally  called.    (See  article  on  Dbawino,  in    nailed.    The  frame  is  rolled  along  the  circular 

Appletons'  "  American  CycloModia.")    Strictly    track  as  fast  as  necessary,  delivering  the  canvas 

speaking,  these  points  are  infinite  in  number  in    as  it  moves.     When  the  canvas  is  in  position 

«  cyclorama,  but  practically  they  are  rednced  to     and  the  ends  sewed  together,  its  lower  edge  it 

as  small  a  number  as  ia  consistent  with  pictur-    attached  to  a  huge  ring  made  of  gas-pipe,  cor- 

esque  representation.     This  is  known  as  cy-    responding  in  size  with  the  oomice-frnme.    The 

oloramio  perspective.    In  the  great  historical    ring  anil  the  twenty-five- pound  weights  hung 

Kinting  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  art-  all  round  at  three-foot  intervals  are  unstained 
,  Paul  Philippoteani,  who  has  also  superin-  by  the  canvas,  which  is  thus  strained  heavily 
tended  the  eiccutioa  of  most  of  the  other  great  downward,  and  can  yet  expand  or  contract 
paintings  of  this  class,  personally  inspected  the  without  wrinkling.  Instead,  however,  of  form- 
battle-field  and  selected  the  most  available  cen-  ing  a  perfect  cylinder  in  shape  wlien  placed  in 
tral  position  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  position  and  weighted,  the  canvas  bulges  in- 
Here  he  erected  a  scaffolding  with  a  platform  ward  a  foot  or  more  midway  between  the  np- 
at  a  suitable  height,  and  drew  a  circle  aroond  per  and  lower  edges,  and  the  horizon-line,  ap-  ■ 
It  about  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  At  intervals  narently  the  most  distant  part  of  the  painting, 
of  abont  twenty-four  feet  stakes  were  driven  Is  really  nearer  to  the  observer  than  the  sky 
in  this  oircle  dividing  the  whole  circa mfurence  and  the  middle  distance, 
into  ten  equal  parts.    A  photographic  camera        After  the  painting  ia  finished,  and  the  me- 
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ohaaical  appliances  are  removed,  the  foregrotind 
IB  arranged  with  something  of  the  landscape- 
gardener's  art.  Real  grass,  shrubs,  and  the  like, 
are  disposed  around  the  central  platform,  and 
so  skillfully  blended  with  the  painted  middle 
distance  that  it  is  almost  impossible  with  the 
onaided  eye  to  determine  where  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins.  The  atmospheric  effect  is 
enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  visitors  are 
introduced  to  the  cycloraroa.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  long,  narrow,  dimly  lighted  passage- 
way, ending  in  a  winding  stair ;  and  when  the 
visitor,  emerges  upon  the  central  platform,  his 
eye,  having  adjusted  itself  to  a  dim  light,  is 


prepared  to  accept  at  more  than  its  true  value 
the  brightness  of  the  rotunda.  He  has,  more- 
over, in  a  measure  lost  bis  sense  of  orientation 
on  tne  winding  stair,  and  the  artificial  pros- 
pect is  presented  with  much  the  same  effect 
as  if  it  were  seen  from  a  hill -top  under  the 
open  sky. 

The  illustration  represents  part  of  a  cross- 
section  of  a  cyclurama.  A  is  the  outer  wall ; 
B,  space  between  wall  and  canvas;  0  C  0, 
canvas;  D  D,  foreground;  £  £,  covered  en- 
trance passage-way,  winding  stair,  and  specta- 
tors* platform ;  F,  sky-light;  G,  electric  lamp ; 
H,  canopy ;  I,  root 


D 


DAKOTjL  TerrltirialfitmnMit— The  follow- 
ing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
Sear:  Governor,  Gilbert  A.  Pierce ;  Secretary, 
[.  L.  McCormack;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Ray- 
mond; Auditor,  £.  W.  Caldwell;  Attomey- 
Gkneral,  George  Rice:  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  A.  Sheriaan  Jones;  Rail- 
road Commissioners^William  M.  Evans,  Alex- 
ander Griggs,  and  n.  H.  McVay;  Oommis- 
sioner  of  immigration,  Lauren  Dunlap.  Su- 
preme Court:  Chief- Justice,  Bartlett  Tripp; 
Associate  Justices,  C.  S.  Palmer,  W.  H.  Frsn- 
cis,  W.  B.  McConnell,  William  £.  Church,  and 
L.  K.  Church. 

GflMial  C— iltJaii — The  Governor,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated 
Oct  1,  says: 

Dakota  tufforcd  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
oonntiy  ttnm  business  prostration  and  from  the 
drougot,  wbiob  ii^ared  the  smaller  gnuns.  The 
droii|(ht  was  not  general,  but  local,  some  parts  of  tlie 
Temtoiy  showing  hitge  yields,  while  in  others  the 
failure  was  almost  complete.  Indeed,  it  is  not  nn- 
uraal  to  find  farms  in  the  same  county  showing  strik- 
ingly dissimilar  results,  one  with  its  grain  a  practical 
fulure,  the  other  showing  a  Aill  average  production. 
I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  m  wheat  and  oatH  the  short- 
9ge  in  the  crops  over  last  year,  will  be  at  least  one 
third;  flax,  rye,  and  barley  also  suffer.  The  yield 
of  potatoes  and  other  roots  will  probably  be  nearly 
up  to  the  average. 

Farmers  have  flclven  much  attention  to  cattle-raising 
of  kse  years,  and  have  that  product  to  fidl  back  upon 
when  grain  is  a  los9.  This  industiy  has  developed 
very  n4>idly  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  In  the 
older  counties  of  8outn  Dakota  the  farmers  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  keeping  a  limited  number  of  cows 
and  beef-cattle.  But  it  was  supposed  the  large  cattle- 
laocbes  must  be  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the 
TerritoiT,  where  the  abundant  grasses  and  limited 
snow-fall  enabled  cattle  to  erase  during  the  winter 
nx>nths.  Late  experiments  have  domonstrated,  how- 
ever, that  cattle- raising  can  be  profitably  pursued 
even  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  establishment  of  large 
cattle-ranches  iu  various  sections,  while  there  are 
few  farmeiB  in  any  part  of  the  Territory  who  have 
not  herds. 

The  total  of  lands  taken  up  for  settlement 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Oommisnoner  of  Immigration  at 


4,000,000  acres.  He  estimates  the  increase  of 
population  for  the  year  at  85,000,  making  the 
total  population  of  the  Territory  600,000. 
While  the  Western  and  Middle  States  continue 
to  furnish  a  good  majority  of  the  new-comers 
to  Dakota,  a  larger  proportion  than  usual 
comes  this  year  from  £astem  and  New  Eng- 
land States  and  Canada.  The  foreign  immigra- 
tion other  than  from  Canada  for  the  year  has 
been  comparatively  small,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  nirnishing  the  greater  number. 

flaandal. — ^The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory 
remains  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  namely,  $668,- 
200.  The  assessment  of  1886  shows  an  in- 
crease over  1886  of  about  $24,000,000,  making 
the  total  assessment  for  this  year  in  round 
numbers  $180,000,000.  The  tax  levied  for 
Territorial  purposes  has  been  decreased  from 
year  to  year,  until  for  1886  it  is  but  2*4  mills. 
The  total  county  indebtedness  of  the  Territory, 
bonded  and  floating,  is  a  little  over  $8,000,000. 

TaliatiM* — ^The  following  statement  gives  the 
assessment  for  two  years,  £mmons  and  Mar- 
shall Counties  wanting  for  1886: 


irnca 

Total  swamment 

Acres  of  kuHl 

Yaloe  of  ume 

Average  p«r  acre 

Vslno  of  town  lots 

Proper^  In  m«rehandlM. 
Ospitsl  u  insnafoctnres.. 

Knmber  of  hones   

Tslne  of  asme 

Avenge  per  bead 

Nnmber  moles  and  nasee. 

Yalne  of  ssms 

Avenge  pn*  besd 

Namber  of  eetUe 

Yslae  of  la-r  e 

Averagie  per  besd 

Number  of  ibeep 

Yslae  of  nune 

Average  per  bead 

Nnmlwr  of  swtne 

Ysloeofume 

Average  per  besd 

Yalne  of  veblcles 

Moneye  end  credits 

Honeebold  farritaro. .  . 

Bto<^e  sod  sbsres. 

Giber  property 


1885. 


$10«,€07^T  00 

ie,0M,041 

|6e,M4^00 

$18,919^7  00 

$4,864,857  00 

$171^M  00 

168,847 

$7,845,807  ilO 

$46  57 

15,709 

$881,781  00 

$56  47 

897.878 

$6,608,889  00 

$14  09 

186,961 

$196,fin  00 

$1  15 

158,688 

$891,078  00 

$9  09 

$8,829,789  00 

$2,898,880  00 

$44^066  00 

$655,218  (0 

$5,874,622  00 


isse. 


$182,068,906  00 

17,708,881 

$68,511,892  00 

$8  67 

$21,298,565  00 

$5,962,601  00 

$888,644  00 

208,069 

$10,61&ltt  00 

$51  09 

16,788 

$871,517  00 

$56  40 

475J42 

$7,429,607  00 

$16  6$ 

188J381 

$16Ss878  0$ 

$1  27 

178,128 

$887,607  00 

$2,555,012  00 
$2,707,546  00 
$461,808  00 
$1^79,648  00 
$9,091,511  00 
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GtentlM. — The  following  Bammaiyof  sta- 
tiBtics  of  the  public  schools  is  for  the  year  be- 
ginning Jaly  1,  1884,  and  ending  June  80, 
1885: 


ITBM8. 


Number  of  pcraona,  June  1,  ISSS, 

over  7  m  under  90  retoB 

PnpUs  enrDlIed  to  pablib  schools. 
Poroenttjre  of  »tteixUnoe  of  those 

enrolled 

Nmnber  of  toichen  employed, 

toul 

Aversi^e   paj  of  teechers    per 

month,  roftles 

Atenge  pay   of   teaoheri   per 

month,  females 

Kamber  of  schools,  total 

0chool-honses  ballt  dnrinff  the 

year 


8M«h 
IHikota. 

S«,7«0 
1»,7S5 

00.808 
49,860 

08 

O 

],14« 

2,999 

144  48 

$88  08 

$8409 
895 

188  49 
8,884 

917 

098 

Dakota. 


87,608 
0tf,U75 


4,146 
$88  88 

181  89 

8,879 

896 


FINANCES. 


Total  expenditures. . 
Balance  cash  on  hand 


Nordi  Dakota. 


$640,480  83 


aoatk  Dakota. 


$1,978,788  18 


$1,814,818  40 


182,940  90      140,897  48|      887,614  88 


There  are  two  uniFersities,  one  at  Vermil- 
ion and  one  at  Qrand  Forks.  There  is  also 
one  agricnltoral  college,  at  Brookings,  and  two 
normd  schools,  one  at  Madison  and  one  at 
Spearfish.  In  addition  to  these  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Rapid  City  has  been  established  and 
will  soon  be  in  operation. 

The  IJniTersity  of  Dakota  is  at  Vermilion, 
and  has  a  faculty  of  seven  members.  There 
are  166  pupils  enrolled  in  all  departments,  and 
a  steady  increase  is  reported.  The  University 
of  North  Dakota  was  established  by  legislative 
enactment  \t£  1888,  and  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  students  in  September,  1884.  The 
facalty  is  composed  of  six  members.  It  is  at 
Qrand  Forks,  in  the  Red  river  valley.  There 
are  about  fifty  students  in  attendance.  The 
Agricultural  College  has  a  faculty  of  six  mem- 
bers, and  there  are  about  240  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. The  university  at  Mitcnell  was  opened 
in  September,  1885.  It  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Pierre  University,  at  Pierre,  on  Missouri  river, 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  has 
seven  instructors.  Thirty-five  pupils  are  in 
attendance.  Yankton  College  is  tlie  oldest 
collegiate  institution  in  the  Territory.  It  was 
established  by  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  1881.  The  faculty 
consists  of  seven  professors,  and  122  pupils  are 
enrolled,  twelve  of  whom  are  workjng  in  the 
college  classes.  Dakota  Collegiate  Institute,  at 
Sioux  Falls,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist 
Association. 

Care  tf  luaM^ — The  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
one  conducted  on  the  old  plan,  and  the  other 
on  the  cottage  plan,  are  successfully  carried 
on,  and  with  results  as  favorable  to  patients  aa 
in  the  older  asylums  of  the  East.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital  at  Yankton  reports 
the  number  of  patients  May  80,  1886,  as  124. 

The  North  Dakota  Hospital  for  the  Insane 


has  been  but  a  little  over  a  year  in  operation, 
and  more  room  is  demanded.  There  were  ad- 
mitted from  April  80,  1885,  to  June  80,  1886. 
14  months,  138  patients.  Number  discharged, 
22 ;  number  died,  5 ;  total,  27. 

FMllMrtiarlw. — The  following  report  from 
the  Warden  of  the  Territorial  Penitentiary  at 
Sioux  Falls  shows  the  condition  of  the  prison 
June  80,  1886  : 

Kninber  of  Inmates  Jane  80, 18S5 119 

Nmnber  received  to  Jnne  80, 1688. 83 

Total  nnmber  of  eonvtcts  dnriiiff  the  jeor. 197 

Knmber  during  the  year  discharged 66 

SemalDlog  June  80, 1886 99 

The  Warden  of  the  North  Dakota  Peniten- 
tiary, at  Bismarck,  reports  as  follows : 

Nnmher  of  prisoners  tnnsferred  horn  Sioux  Falls,  Jnlr 
81.1885 85 

Nnmber  reeolTed  staoe  ttom  the  ooorts  of  Northom  Da- 
kota,     60 

Number  of  prisoners  handled 95 

Nomber  of  prisoners  discharged 48 

Number  of  prioooeFS  now  here. 69 

The  Black  HlDs. — ^There  has  been  bat  little 
development  even  of  the  gold-mines,  the  few 
now  in  successful  operation  comprising  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  valaabte  properties 
known  to  be  in  existence  and  awaiting  devel- 
opment. The  silver-camps  at  Oarbooate  and 
Galena  are  not  half  prospected.  The  tin  dis- 
coveries are  at  this  time  awakening  greater 
interest  and  inquiry  than  the  precious  miner- 
als. Active  operations  have  been  begun,  the 
necessary  capital  secured,  and  the  early  de- 
velopment of  the  tin-mines  seems  to  be  as- 
sured. The  petroleum  found  in  the  Wyoming 
Hills  is  said  to  be  fully  eqaal  to  the  best  oil 
ISToduoed  in  Pennsylvania.  Wells  are  now  be- 
ing bored  in  the  oil  district,  which  comprisei^  a 
considerable  area  in  the  western  rim  of  the 
hills.  In  the  same  vicinity  there  is  stilt  in 
nbnndanoe,  which  is  already  finding  its  way 
into  market.  There  are  extensive  mica-mines 
awaiting  the  farther  development  which  the 
railroad  assares;  there  is  asbestus  in  large 
quantities,  and  copper-mines  waiting  for  the 
fntare;  besides  zinc  and  saltpeter,  now  too 
cheap  to  be  developed  at  their  present  disad- 
vantage of  location.  The  Black  Hills  has  its 
greatest  mine  of  wealth,  perhaps,  in  the  almost 
inexhaastible  supplies  of  building  materials  of 
all  kinds  which  are  found  on  every  hand. 

Ballniaita* — ^The  year  ending  Jane  30  was 
marked  by  unusual  activity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  railroads  and  the  extensions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  old  lines.  The  increase  in  mileage 
foots  up  551*77  miles,  and  is  divided  as  follows : 

Barlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern 9*80 

MinneapoHs  and  Pactflo 99*64 

Fremont,  Elkhom,  and  Missouri  Valley 16-50 

Northern  Pacific 16-90 

Mlhrankee  and  St  Fanl 176-60 

Northwestern. Tl'flS 

Manitoba 168-40 

Total 5511T 
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This  inorease  makes  the  total  natnber  of  giving  to  the  Republican  candidate  a  miuoritj 

miles  of  completed  road  in  operation  in  Da-  of  29,068.    In  the  sooth,  Mr.  GifPord  has  a 

kota,  Jane  30,  1886,  2,89767.  majority  of  21,028,  and  in  the  north  a  majority 

According  to  the  returns  made  by  the  com-  of  8,080.    In  1884  Mr.  Gifford  had  a  minority 

mission  there  are  in  Dakota  844  elevators  and  of  81,1 17  in  the  sooth  and  25,554  in  the  north, 

806  warehouses,  having  an  aggregate  capaoiry  making  a  total  of  56,672  in  the  entire  Territory, 

of  18,848,000  bushels.    Of  these  there  are  in  Booth  Dakota,  at  the  late  election,  cast  65,765 

North  Dakota  206  elevators,  54  warehooses,  votes,  and  North  Dakota  89,046.    This  shows 

9,012,000  bushels,  and  in  Sooth  Dakota  188  a  popolatinn  of  828,825  in  the  sooth  half  of 

elevators,  252  warehouses,  and  4,881,600.  Dakota,  and  of  195,280  in  the  north  half  of 

FsttlcaL — The  Repoblican  Territorial  Con-  Dakota.     The  vote  in  the  entire  Territory  has 

vention  met  at  Tankton  on  September  22,  and  increased  17,984  in  two  years.    In  the  sooth 

nominated  O.  S.  Gilford  for  re-election  as  dele-  the  increase  in  two  years  has  been  11,196,  and 

gate  to  Congress.    The  platform  demands  '^  the  in  the  north,  6,788.    In  November  Governor 

immediate  reduction  of  all  the  Indian  reser-  Pierce  resigned,  and  Judge  Louis  £.  Church 

vations  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory,"  was  appointed  his  successor, 

and  denounces  the  President's  vetoes  of  pen-  CsMlltatiiMl  Csavcatta  tmi  fitatebeod.— The 

aion  bills,  and  the  administration  of  the  Gener-  Constitutional  Convention,   which  has   been 

al  Land-Office  under  Commissioner  Sparks.    It  kept  alive  to  provide  for  emergencies,  met  in 

contains,  also,  the  following  planks:  July  and  adjourned  to  Dec  15,  when  it  met  at 

That  TOooffnianfr  the  liquor-tnffic  as  an  evil,  this  Huron  and  remained  in  session  two  days. 

ocmvflBtion  declares  in  tavor  of  the  home  a*  against  the  The  convention  at  this  session  annulled  this 

aaloon,  and  pledgea^  the  party  to  such  Icjrislationai*  is  section,  so  that  the  State  government  mav 

SrSFu.S;?rrof''t2,^?'^tto.fe7uo»S  ?•**"»  "><>?«««»"  irrespective  of  i^mi«iok 

a  beverage.  ^^^^  ^'^^  Union.    The  foUowmg  was  passed : 

That  tuc  will  of  the  people  of  all  Dakota  in  favor  of  That  there  ahall  be  held  an  election,  on  the  Tnos- 

diriaioQ  of  the  Territory,  on  an  ea^t-and-west  line,  has  day  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  a.  d. 

been  BO  clearly  and  so  frequently  expressed  during  1887,  for  all  State,  legislative,  and  judicial  officers,  to 

the  pa»t  fifteen  years  that  there  is  no  reasonable  fill  tbora  offices,  the  tenns  of  which  shall  expire  by 

doubt  of  the  determined  pnrfKwe  of  a  larjre  m^ority  limitation  in  the  year  1887  or  1888 ;  and  that,  at  sucn 

to  bold  on  steadfastly  till  tnis  purpose  is  accompluihed,  election  as  the  State  Executive  Committee  may  desig- 

and  we  earnestly  ask  Congress  to  pass  such  a  measure  nate,  the  State  Executive  Committee  may  suDmit  to 

without  delay,  said  admission  to  be  on  the  bouiidaiy-  vote  the  question,  **  Shall  the  State  government  go 

line  of  counties  nearest  the  forty-sixth  parallel.  into  ftiU  operation  t " 

That  we  heartily  believe  In  the  legality  of  the  move-  ^i        j»            -.-u              -is      xl    *          ^i    i 
inent  of  the  people  of  South  Dukoto  to  oiganiae  a  ,   The  ordinance  then  specifies  the  form  of  bal- 
State  government,  and  that  tlie  defeat  of  the  Harrison  lot,  the  canvass  of  the  vote,  and  the  declara- 
Senate  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  tion  of  the  result.    It  declares  that  if  a  major- 
blow  at  dvil  liberty.  jty  of  the  votes  favor  the  State  government, 

The  Democratic  Territorial  Convention  met  that  government  shall  go  into  operation  as 
at  Aberdeen  on  September  29,  and  nominated  above  specified.  It-  leaves  to  the  State  Ezecn- 
M.  H.  Day  as  delegate  to  Congress.  A  reso-  tive  Committee  the  decision  of  the  question 
lotion  favoring  admission  of  the  Territory  into  whether  there  shall  be  an  election. 
the  Union  as  a  whole  was  voted  down.  A  DATlSyDlTIDyanAmericanjurist,  bominCe- 
resolution  favoring  the  submission  of  the  di-  •cilCounty,Md.,  March  9, 1815;  died  in  Bloom- 
vision  nroposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people  was  ington,  HI.,  June  26, 1886.  After  his  graduation, 
then  adopted.  The  convention  expressed  it-  at  Eenyon  College,  Ohio,  in  1832,  Mr.  Davis 
self  in  favor  of  division,  and  asked  that  the  went  to  Maasachnsetts  to  devote  himself  to  the 
people  confirm  that  sentiment  at  the  polls.  study  of  law.    After  remaining  there  a  short 

Tne  platform  demands  a  graduated  salary  time,  he  entered  the  law  school  at  New  Haven, 

law  for  all  county  officers ;  denounces  the  Ter-  Conn.,  and  when  his  course  there  was  com- 

ritorial  Railroad  Commission ;    demands  the  pleted,  removed  to  Illinois,  and,  after  admlt- 

taxation  of  corporation  property;  asks  for  a  t:«nce  to  the  bar  in  1886,  took  up  his  residence 

law  prohibiting  oflScials  from  accepting  rail-  in  Bloomington.    In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the 

rood-passes;  and  calls  for  the  publication  of  of-  State  Legishitnre,  and  in  1847  was  a  member  of 

ficial  matter  in  German  and  Norwegian  paperp.  the  convention  that  formed  the  State  Consti- 

Finally,  it  favors  the  submission  of  the  prohi-  tntion.    In  1848  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 

bition  question  as  applied  to  the  sale  of  liquor  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  an  office  that  brought 

to  n  vote  of  the  people.  him  into  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship 

On  November  2,  Mr.  Gifford  was  elected  by  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  on  the  same 

a  large  majority.     The  Legislature  contains  circuit.    Judge  Davis  was  re-elected  in  1855 

very  few  Democrats.  and  1861,  but  in  1862  he  resigned. 

The  total  vote  for  delegate  to  Congress  in  In  1860  Judge  Davis  was  a  delegate  at  large 

1886  was  104,811,  which  indicated  a  popula-  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  at 

tion  in  all  of  Dakota  of  524,055.    Of  these  Chicago,  and  after  the  election  he  accompanied 

rotes  Mr.  GifiTord,  Republican  candidate  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Washington.    In  1862  the  Presi- 

Congress,  received  66,982,  and  Mr.  Day,  Demo-  dent  appointed  Judge  Davis  Associate  Justice 

oratic  candidate  for  Congress,  received  87,879,  on  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  United  States. 
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After  the  deatli  of  LiqooId,  liis  old  friend  was    of  LL.  D.  wu  oonferred  apon  him  by  Wes- 
uked  to  odininigterliis  estate.  lejan  UDiversity,  bj  Beloit  College,  and  by 

In  1870  Jadge  Davis,  in  sympathy  with  a    Witlianig. 
minority  in  the  Snpreme  Court,  held  that  the        DEUWUE,    Matt  GtrenaML— The  fullow- 
nets  of  OoQgress  making  GoTernment  notes  a    ing  were  the  State  officers  during  tlie  year: 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  was  con-    Governor,   Charles    C.   Stockley,  Democrat; 
Btitntional.      In  Febrnary,  1872,  the  National     Secretary  of  State,  William  F.  Causey;  Treaa- 
Convention  of  the  Labor-Reform  Party  of  the    arer,  John    iL  Honeton  ;    Auditor,   Nathan 
United  States  placed  liim  on  its  ticket  for  Fres-    Pratt;    Attorney -General,  John  II.  Paynter; 
ident.    The  essential  features  of  the  oonven-    Superintendent  of  Free  Sohools,  Thomas  N. 
tion  were  its  declaration  in  favor  of  a  national     WilliaiDS.     Supreme  Coort :  Chief-Justice,  Jo- 
oiirrenoy  '*  ba«ed  on  the  faith  and  resources  of    seph  P.  Cumegys ;  Associate  Justices,  William 
the  nation,"  a  demand  for  an  eight-hour  law     G.  Whitely,  John  W.  llonston,   and  Edwud 
thronghout  the  entire  country,  and  anggestiun    Woolon.    Chancellor,  Willard  Saulsbnry. 
as  to  a  method  by  which  the  national  debt       Haaacffc — During  the  past  two  years  the 
oonid  be  paid  "  without  morigaging  the  prop-    State  debt  has   been  reduced  only  $lfi,000. 
erty  of  the  people  to  enrich  the  capitalists."    This  is  prinoipHlly  due  to  tbe  liberal  appropria- 
In  his  letter  of  acceptance.  Judge  Davia  wrote:    tions  for  schools,  witliont  any  proportionate 
"  Be  pleased  to  thank  the  convention  for  the    increase  in  the  revenue^    The  message  of  the 
high  honor  which  it  has  conferred  upon  me.    Governor  to  the  Legislature  of  1887  reviews 
tbe  refunding  of  %120,0Q0  of  the  Stale  loan  in 
4-per-oent.    bonds,   taken    in    New    York    at 
tl.Ofi.OS.     On    Jan.   1,  1887,  the  Sute  debt 
amounted  to  $824,730.    This  debt  is  offset  by 
interest-bearing  investmentA,  aggregating  $1,- 
168,799.    To  this  may  be  added :  Prospective 
receipts,  amounts  due  Jan.  1,  1887,  tS7,7M.31 ; 
amount  of  sinlring  fund,  arising  from  the  oya- 
ter  revenue,  {^,629.70;    balance  in  treasory 
belon^Dg  to  tlie  general  fund,  $6,977.66.    The 
report  of  the  Stste  Treasurer  shows  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  to  be  as  follow :  Receipts — 
balance  in  the  treasury  at  settlement  with  leg- 
islative committee  January,   1886.  tT,615.4i»; 
receipts  since  that  settlement  to  Jan.  I,  1887, 
(121,190.91 ;  probable  receipts,  due  and  paya- 
ble   January   1,    $0T,79S.3I;    total    receipts, 
present  and  probable,  918S.803.41.    Expendi- 
tures—total amount  paid  out  to  Jan.  1,  1887, 
(120,028.34;    leaving  a  probable  balance  of 
$66,774.17.    Tbe  sinking-fund  biennial  coUeo- 
nivio  Diva.  tioa»  and  outgoes  show  a  balance  to  its  credit 

-  of  $4,699.79. 
The  chief  magistracy  of  tbe  republic  should  be  EdHatleb— The  Superintendent  reports  the 
neither  sought  nor  declined  by  an  American  following  ntetisties :  Number  of  school  districts 
oitjzen."  The  Convention  of  Liberal  Republi-  in  the  State,  422;  schools,  fi62,  an  increase  of 
cans,  which  met  that  year  in  Cincinnati,  gave  18  since  last  report;  number  of  months tanght 
Judge  Davis  92^  voles  on  the  first  baUot  for  in  1886,  8-43,  against  787  in  1884 ;  while chil- 
President;  but  when  the  regular  Democratic  dren  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
and  Republican  candidates  were  in  the  field,  jeani,  86,488;  colored  children,  outside  of 
JndgeDaviswroteanotherletter,decliningthe  Wilmington,  6,760;  white  children  enrolled. 
Labor-party  nomination,  and  refusing  to  enter  29,421;  colored  children,  S,668;  arerage  daily 
thecontest.  On  March  4,  1877,  he  resigned  his  attendance,  white  children,  19,236;  colored 
eeat  on  the  Supreme  Court  lienoh.  in  order  to  children,  1,008;  average  while  children  to 
accept  a  seat  as  United  States  Senator  from  lUi-  each  district,  86 ;  avera^  enrolled,  1)8 ;  aver- 
nois,  having  been  elected  by  a  combination  of  age  daily  attendance,  34 ;  number  of  teachers. 
Democrats  andlndependentRepablioansin  the  including  Wilmington,  635;  average  monthly 
Legislature  of  that  State.  He  was  considered  salary,  $32.40.  Year  after  year,  the  report 
an  Independent,  but  his  support  was  generally  says,  shows  a  gratifying  improvement  in  the 
given  to  the  Denjocratic  party.  In  1661  he  was  school  system  of  the  State,  and  in  the  interest 
chosen  President  of  the  Senate,  when  Vice-  taken  by  parents  and  guardians.  In  the  col- 
President  Arthur  assumed  the  presidency  upon  ored  schools  substantial  and  enooursging  pr<«- 
the  death  of  President  Garfield  ;  bnt  in  1888  resa  has  been  made,  the  schools  now  number- 
Judge  Davis  retired  from  the  Senate  and  from  ing  69  outside  of  Wilmington.  Dnring  the 
BotJve  life,  to  his  home  in  Bloomington,  111.,  past  year  the  disbureenienta  amounted  to  $7,- 
whera  he  resided  until  his  death.    The  degree    166.69,  of  which  amonnt  $4,650.63  ouae  turn 
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the  State  appropriatioD,  and  $2,511.06  from  The  Democracy  of  Delaware,  in  common  with  the 

the  Bobool-tax  fund.  EJ^'P'f  ""a  ^"^  ^^f%  <^^tij.  .recogniw  In  Prwident 

i.^.^    ■    -           A#*A.  w^^f^w^w^^  ♦«  •»M»«».^  Cleveland  an  honest  and  patnoUc  Chief  BCogiatimte, 

IMIM  isylBl.— After  refemng  to  amnge-  nnxioiu  to  oecure  a  proper  adminiatrationof  public 

menta  in  existence  for  the  reception  and  care  affiun,  and  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  auppoit  of 

of  indigent  insane  in  Pennsylvania  asylama,  the  American  people. 

and  the  failore  of  those  arrangements  to  give  ,  ?he  Democratic  partv  of  ^laware  w>int8  with  pride 

satisfaction,  the  Governor  recommends  that  \^  its  management  of  the  dTairs  of  the  State  for  the 

V   .Tj,        r*   "^"/^ "'"*""•   .«rw«*»M««««   .  ••  j^j  thirty  years  as  the  strongest  possible  claim  to  the 

bmldings  be  constructed  or  purchased  suitable  continued  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of  the 

for  a  State  insane  asylum.  State. 

fltat^Priwi. — The  construction  and  arrange-  The  Republicans  held  no  State  Convention, 

ment  of  a  substantia]  prison  are  recommended,  and  nominated  no  ticlcet. 

wherein  convicts  can  be  compelled  to  labor  at  James  R.  Uoflfecker  was  the  candidate  of  the 

regular  systematic  work  from  the  proceeds  of  Temperance  Reformers  for  Governor,  and  Rich- 

wliich  the  expenses  of  their  confinement  might  ard  M.  Gooper  for  Congressman.    The  vote  for 

be  met  in  whole  or  in  part  Grovemor  was  18,948  Democratic  and  7,782 

T—ysnyiefc — ^The  GK>vemor,  in  his  message,  Temperance.    The  Legislature  is  wholly  Demo- 
refers  to  this  subject  at  some  length,  and  urges  cratic. 

the  enforcement  and  improvement  of  existmg  DEHMAUL,  a  monarchy  in  Northern  Europe, 

lawa.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King, 

CaiiiHrtliMl  levWn.— On  this  subject  the  with  the  advice  of  his  ministers;  the  legislative 

Governor  says :  power  by  the  Rigsdag,  or  Diet,  in  conjunction 

For  some  time  pant  public  attention  has*  been  called  with  the  King.     The  King  must  be  a  member 

to  the  subject  of  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  our  of  the  state  church,  which  is  the  Lutheran 

State  by  means  of  a  convention.  Evangelical.    The  Rigsdag  is  composed  of  two 

ta^T;:^Sr  i^.%  KS.^n'*^^fo?rSi^i  JlousS:    The  I^dsthinf  or  oppL  house^bas 

an  esublished  law  in  its  separate  wanti,  and  without  o»  members,  of  whom  12  are  nommated  by 

lo^r-roUing.    The  diificulty  is,  to  devise  a  phin  so  that  the  Crown,  and  64  elected  indirectly.    The 

reforms  by  means  of  Icffislative  enactmenu  may  he  Folkething,  or  popuUir  body,  consists  of  102 

more  easily  attainable.   Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  members.  eWted  dlrectlv  bv  all  citizena  over 

of  the  Buie  provides  that  "the  General  Assembly,  ™?™oer8,  eiecMO  airecuy  oy  an  cuizens  over 

whenever  two  thiids  of  each  house  shall  deem  it  ne-  Jhirty  years  of  age,  except  paupers  and  house- 

ceasaiy,  may,  with  the  arprobaUon  of  the  Governor,  bold  servants.     1  he  members  of  both  houses 

propose  smendments  to  tius  Constitution,  and  at  least  receive  pay.    The    Landsthing    selects  from 

three  and  n<^  mote  than  six  months  before  the  next  among  its  members  the  associate  judges,  who, 

gr^tttStaSr;i^t^."W't'n^f  -»th  th«   ordm^y  j„.tioe.  of  .the  8„p«„. 

three  fourths  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  shall.  Court,  form  the  Rigsret,  which  is  the  highest 

after  such  an  election  and  before  anotlier,  ratify  the  tribunal,  and  is  alone  competent  to  try  im* 

said  amendments,  they  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  peachments.    All  money  bills  must,  in  the  first 

•^  P'TOI^  V  Bf^ ""!  ^^^  ^y^i^'^'^'^A   }  ''^"^'*  instance,  be  submitted  to  the  Folkething. 

suggest  that  if  the  rate  required  for  ratincation  was  »rk«^L:.^s««  ir:»»  4.   nu^u^i^^    iy     k^-^ 

dSnged  to  two  thirds  instokd  of  ••  three  fourths"  of  ,  ^^?  J^}^^J^^  ?^^^  "  Christian  JX,  born 

each  branch  of  the  Legislature,  it  would  enable  re-  April  8,  1818,  who  was  appointed  to  the  suo- 

forms  to  be  more  easily  attained,  and  vou  would  still  cession  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  of  May  8, 

preserve  the  wholesome  checks  on  ill-advised  and  1352,  and  succeeded  Frederick  VII,  the  last 

T«ILi!SP3;«.~i  .x5.f*  ««w  ..  «n  ♦!,•  n.^  .«^  T  of  the  direct  male  line  of  the  house  of  Glden- 

The  same  demand  exists  now  as  m  the  past,  ana  I  ,                ^y        1  e   1  oao      ti^    r^           -n  «        • 

am  satisfied  is  increasing,  for  a  change  in  tho  present  burg,  on  Jiov.  15,  1868.     The  Crown-Pnnce  18 

system  of  representation.    Delay  in  this  matter  can  Frederick,  his  son.  bom  June  8,  1848. 

not  be  kmg  defbrred.    The  reform  in  the  judiciarv  xiM  Hlilitrjt — The  Council  of  Stiite  consists 

system  ofthe  State  should  be  thoroughly  considered,  ^f  ^y^^  following  members:  President,  Jacob 

PMHkiL-^The  Democratic  State  Convention  RrcBnnum  Scavenius  Estrup,  appointed  June 

met  at  Dover  on  Aug.  17,  and  nominated  Ben-  u,  1876;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  H.  G.  In- 

jarain  T.  Biggs  for  Governor  and  John  B.  Pen-  gerslev,  appointed  Ana.  7,  1886  ;  Minister  of 

nington  for  Congressman.    The  following  plat-  Jostioe  and  for  Iceland,  J.  M.  V.  Nellemann ; 

form  was  adopted :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Otto  Ditlev  Baron 

The  Demoonicy  of  Delaware,  thronirh  their  dele-  Rosen6m-Lelin ;  Minister  of  War,  Col.  J.  J. 

I^ea  in  convention  assembled,  declare  their  adherence  Bahnsen  ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Commander  N. 

that  their  faithfUl  observance  m  the  management  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  J.  K  fcJcavenins. 

public  affairs  is  essentUl  to  proper  government  and  Ana  and  Pipalatiaa.— The  area  of  the  king- 

tbe  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  American  people,  dom  is  14>124  square  miles.     The  population 

Fe<feral  tuation  can  only  be  rightfully  imposed  to  ^f  ^j,^  ^^^  ^^f  Copenhagen,  on  Feb.  1,  1880, 

S^^ii^i^ni'n^'^tSrpSt^^^  was,,  exclusive  /-b"rb^,f  ^,8^^^^^   of  the 

persons  entitled  thereto,  the  maintenance  of  the  puV  PenmsnUi  of  Jutland,  866,678 ;  of  the  islsnds 

lie  crodi^  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  public  in  the   Baltic,  868,611 ;    of  the  Faroe  Isles, 

debt    We  therefore  favor  such  revision  and  modifl-  11,220;    making  the  total  population  1,980,- 

3^'^1:^%1;^L';I1!L!?"k,^^^  whnf^^^^f  259,  which  was  divided  into  962,882  males, 

the  country  from  unnecessary  burdens  while  provid-  .V-  aiit>iot  «».»«i^.      ti.^.^  «r^l«  :»  iqq« 

inir  the  necesi^ary  revenue  to  meet  legitimate  demands  *nd  1.017,427  females.     There  were,  >n  1888, 

upon  the  Fedeiid  treasury.  16,642  marriages,   66  894  births,  and  89,828 
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deaths.    The  emigration,  which  is  chiefly  to  linen,  silk,  wool,  hides,  and  djes  amoonted  to 

the  United  States,  was  6,807  in  1884,  against  51,854,264  kroner,  the  exports  to  17,068,911 

8,875  in  1888,  and  11,614  in  1882.  kroner;    imports  of  cereals,  incladiag  meal 

FlasMH. — The  revenue  for  the  financial  year  and  malt,  to  85,528,046,  exports  to  80,785,911 

1885-86  was  estimated  as  follows:  kroner ;  imports  of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  tohaooo, 

souBGB  OF  BETKNUE.               Kraur.  ctc ,  to  88,488,889,  cxDorts  to  7,654,841  kro- 

po°>«*n" ••••ii'vv MSX'SSJ  Jier;    imports  of  metals  and  metal-wares  to 

lSlSrti"a.'^r?.!^"^*  ::::::::::::;•  ••..::   Slmwo  81,080,250,  exports  to  7,006,814  kroner;  Im- 

stamp  datiM %9»,^M  ports  of  wood  to  16,898,826,  oxports  to  5,285,- 

iSSfoS"***""^*^?*  *"*•:■•;•: :  «;§SSoo  ^96  kroner;  imports  of  fish,  hotter,  cheese, 

CuAtoms and ezoiM'. '.'..!'.'.!'..'.'.!!!!'.!!!!!' '.!!'..'.  S7!96a,ooo  eggs,  and  bacon    to    16,860,245,  exports  to 

^                                                 ^   ,1 701,  exports  to  1,590,799  kroner;  miportA  of 

Total  reoaipta. 54^X0,999  seeds,  hops,  potatoes,  and  oil-cake  to  18,081,- 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  1885-*86  nn-  1S^»  exporte  to  1,136,616  kroner;  imporU  of 

der  the  various  heads  are  as  follow  :  l»v«  animab  to  7,415,848,  exports  to  84,893,585 

BRANCHES  OF  KXTONDiTuii*.          Xm-T.  Jtrouer ;  Imports  of  liquors  to  5,664,986,  ex- 

CfTii  Hat  and  appanairea IJUS^IH  ports  to  2,565,826  kroner.     Of  the  imports 

JSSf o?^e^eM** *"' ***** 8.ii8;Soo  ^^c™"^^    fumished    85-5    per    cent..   Great 

Penatona. ..?..?...';.*!!'.*!!.'."!.'.'."!!* '.".'!!!!*.!!.'!  8<ou7jo6  Britain  22*7  per  cent,  Sweden  14*4  per  oent, 

Foreigii AflUra aSMSi  ^"^  ^^^  United  States  67  per  oent    Of  the 

jMtiS'v.v;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.;;;.;;;.  SimSw  sports, 4ii percent  went  to  Great  Britain, 

Public  Worka  and  Edaoitfon 1.608,979  29*7  per  cent  to  Germany,  15*1  per  cent,  .to 

^y Hmm  Sweden,  and  5*7  per  cent  to  Norway,  wMle 

FinMoe!!!!!'.!'.'.!."!!.*!'.*!!!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!."!!!!!  a,is&2T4  the  United  States  took  1*8  per  oent     The 

[«eiM»d -ftS'SS  ™ost  important  articles  of  export  are  hntter 

gSSKSi^SSii^^^^^^^                       t^ISi  and  live  cattle.    In  1881  there  were  1,470,079 

cattle  in  the  country.    The  exports  of  cattle 

■T^**^ : ««.TOT,46i  in  1888  were  187,082,  the  imports  21,560  hi^ad. 

The  Government  maintains  a  reserve  fund  NaTigattM. — In  1884,  25,454  vessels,  of 8,088,- 

for  sudden    emergeuoies.    The    public    debt  758  tons,  were  entered,  and  24,485,  of  8,052,- 

amounted  to    200,855,227    kroner    in    1888.  865  tons,  cleared  at  Danish  ports.    The  ton- 

Abouthalf  of  this  sum  is  represented  by  rail-  nage  under  the  Danish  fiag  was    1,616,710; 

roads  and  other  capital  investments.  cleared,   1,657,827.     The  number  of  Danish 

He  Aniy  aid  Havy. — All  able-bodied  Danes  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  on  July 

from  the  age  of  twenty-two  are  liable  to  serve  1,  1884,  was  1,318,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 

eight  years  in  the  active  army  and  its  reserve,  264,406 ;  the  number  of  steamers  among  these 

and  are  liable  to  service  in  the  case  of  emer-  was  160. 

gency  for  eight  years  more  in  the  extra  re-  BaOrsads. — The  length  of  railroad  in  opera- 
serve.    The  training  period  is  from  four  to  tion  in  1855  was  1,150  miles,  of  which  948 
nine  months  in  the  various  arms,  with  a  sec-  miles  belonged  to  the  state, 
ond  period  for  the  less  intelligent  and  pro-  TetegraphSi — The  length  of  state  telegraph 
ficient  lasting  from  nine  to  twelve  months,  lines  at  the  end  of  1883  was  2,360  miles;  the 
The  annual  encampments  last  from  thirty  to  length  of  wires,  6,582  miles.    The  number  of 
forty-five  days.    The  war  strength  of  the  regu-  messaires  in   1888  was  1,297,484,   of  which 
lar  army  and  reserve  was  in  1884  as  follows:  548,210  were  internal,  428,210  international. 
Infantry,   26.992;    cavalry,    2,180;    artillery,  25,268  official,  and  800,761  in  transit 
4,755 ;  engineers,  1,368 ;  making  a  total  num-  TiM  Ptsl-Oflke* — The  number  of  letters  and 
her  of  35,293  men,  not  including  the  1,176  postal- cards  carried  in  1888  was  80,020,000; 
officers.  The  extra  reserve  numbers  about  14,-  the  number  of  newspapers,  88,091,000. 
000  of  all  ranks.  The  CaMca.— Iceland,  with  an  area  of  89,756 

The  navy  consisted  in  the  beginning  of  1886  square  miles,  and  72,445  inhabitants,  has  its 

of  eight  armored  steamers  and  26  others,  most-  OH*n  parliamentHry  system,  established  by  the 

ly  small,  besides  10  torpedo-boats.    The  *'  Uel-  Constitution  of  1874.    The  le^slative  body  is 

goland  "  has  12-inch  plates,  and  carries  one  36-  the  Althing,  with  86  members,  of  whom  80 

ton  and  four  2*2-ton  guns.  The  *' Tordensk jdld "  are  elected  by  the  people  and  the  rest  nomi- 

torpedo- vessel  has  no  side-armor,  but  is  divided  nated  by  the  King.    The  Minister  for  Iceland, 

into  water-ti<;ht  compartments,  and  carries  a  nominated  by  the  King  and  responsible  to  the 

50-ton  gun  in  an  armor-protected  barbette.  Althing,  directs  the  administration  from  Oo- 

Besides  this  14-inch  Krupp  breach-loader  she  penhagen  through  the  Governor,  called  the 

has  four  of  6-inch  caliber,  and  carries  two  swift  Stiftamtmand,  residing  in  Reik;iavik. 

torpedo-launches  and  appliances  for  shooting  '  The  Icelanders  in  1885  distinctly  presented 

Whitehead  torpedoes.  the  nationnl  demand  to  be  emancipated  from 

CMwene. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  the  bureaucratic  rule  of  Copenhagen.      The 

1888  was  288,514,845  kroner;  of  the  exports,  Althing  passed  the   draft  of  a  new  charter, 

199,862,572  kroner.    The  imports  of  cotton,  abolishing  the  Danish  Minister  for  Iceland,  and 
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confiding  the  chief  execntive  authority  under  liament,  of  exciting  one  class  against  another, 
the  King  to  a  governor  resident  there.  The  a  description  of  crime  that  was  borrowed  from 
proposed  revisdon  of  the  Const  itntion  also  pro-  German  jurisprndence. 
vided  for  the  separation  of  the  Althing  mto  The  THal  ef  Berg* — During  the  agitation  that 
two  distinct  chambers,  and  for  an  extendon  of  followed  the  unconstitutional  promulgation  of 
the  electoral  franchise.  The  Danish  Govern-  the  budget  law  in  the  spring  of  1885,  the  Goy- 
ment  declared  that  it  could  not  concur  in  the  emment  ordered  i>olice  officers  to  attend  po- 
amendments,  but  dissolved  the  Althing,  in  or-  litical  meetings.  The  ofilcers  presented  them- 
der  to  allow  the  people  to  express  their  sense  selves  at  the  assemblages  of  the  Opposition 
of  the  proposals,  as  it  was  required  to  do  bjr  party  in  uniform  and  took  their  places  tn  the 
the  Oonstitntton.  In  the  newly  elected  Althing  platform.  When  Herr  Berg,  President  of  the 
the  proposed  constitutional  changes  obtained  Folkething  and  leader  of  the  United  Left,  came 
an  overwhelming  majority,  the  reformers  before  a  meeting  at  Holstebro,  a  small  town  in 
numbering  7  to  1  in  the  npper  and  18  to  4  in  Jutland,  in  June,  1885,  he  refused  to  speak  un- 
the  lower  division  of  the  Legislature.  The  less  the  chief  of  police  retired  from  the  plat- 
Althing  was  closed  on  Sept.  8,  1886,  a  few  form.  The  latter  refused  to  step  down  at  the 
days  after  assembling,  having  firmly  insisted  request  of  the  committee,  and  finally  two  of 
on  the  constitutional  revision.  them  removed  him  by  force.    Berg  in  his  ad- 

The  colony  of  Greenland  had  a  population  dress  affirmed  that  this  act  was  perfectly  legaL 

of  9,780  souls  in  1884.    The  possessions  in  the  He  was  arraigned  with  the  two  committee-men 

West  Indies  comprise  the  islanda  fif  St.  Croix,  in  October  before  the  judicial  commission,  un- 

17  square  miles  in  extent,  with  181,480  inhab-  der  a  clause  in  the  penal  code  making  it  crim- 

itants;  St.  Thomas,  with  an  area  of  38  square  inal  to  obstruct  a  public  officer  in  the  execu- 

miles^  and  14,889  inhabitants ;  and  St.  John,  tion  of  his  duty.    All  three  were  condemned 

with  21  square  miles  of  area,  and  944  inhah-  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  with  common 

itants.    They  are  peopled  mainly  with  free  prison -fare.    When  the  Folkething  reassera- 

negroes,    engaged  in  the  cultivation  of   the  bled  a  few  days  later,  Berg  was  again  demon- 

angar-cane,    and  export  ftorn  12,000,000    to  strati vely  voted  into  the  chair.    Uehadplead- 

16,000,000   pounds  of  unrefined  sugar    and  ed  that  he  had  not  incited  nor  taken  any  part 

about  1,000,000  gallons  of  rum  annually.  in  the  act;  yet  when  the  case  was  finally  de- 

leprMive  Hsasans* — ^The  attempt  to  assassi-  cided  on  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 

nate  the  prime  minister  on  Oct  21,  1885,  gave  llth  of  January,  1886,  the  sentence  was  con- 

the  Government  a  pretext  to  resort  to  meas-  firmed  in  the  case  of  all  three  of  the  accused, 

ores  of  repression  and  intimidation    for  the  The  conviction  of  Berg  was  decided  by  the 

purpose  of  checking  the  radical  tendencies  of  casting  vote  of  the  presiding  Judge,  the  other 

popular  thought.    The  Chambers  were  at  once  twelve  being  evenly  divided.    On  January  18 

prorogued  to  the  18th  of  December.    On  Oc-  he  announced  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 

tober  27  a  gendannerie  law  was  enacted  by  vacate  his  office  in  order  to  serve  the  criminal 

executive  decree.    On  November  2  the  rights  sentence,  but  was  re-elected  by  the  vote  of  71 

of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  were  out  of  the  86  deputies;  yet  while  the  Rigsdag 

oartailed,  and  a  control  of  the  trade  in  weap-  was  in  session  he  was  taken  to  prison.    Herr 

ons  was  instituted.   The  rifie-bands,  which  had  Horup,  I  he  Vice-President,  took  his  place  as 

begun  to  form  after  the  infraction  of  the  Con-  Speaker,  and  not  many  days  afterward  was 

stitutlon  by  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  himself  tried  for  insulting  the  Kins  in  his 

the  financial  law,  were  rigorously  suppressed  newspaper,  and  condemned  to  pay  the  costs 

by  virtue  of  a  decree  promulgated  on  May  5.  of  the  trial.    On  February  8  the  Rigsdag  was 

The  gendarmerie,  or  political  police,  estab-  closed,  and  a  provisional  budget  for  1886-^87 

lished  in  this  wise,  was  particularly  obnoxious  decreed. 

to  the  country  people,  who  are  the  strength  of  He  CiiitHatlSMl  Cenfkt. — The  clause  in  the 

the  Radical  party  in  Denmark.     The  corjto  charter  eihpowering  the  Government  to  enact 

consists  of  four  divisions  of  about  one  hundred  provisional  laws  in  urgent  cases,  when  the 

and  twenty-five  men  each,  distributed  over  Kigsdag  is  not  sitting,  requires  such  laws  to  be 

the  country  in  detachments  of  about  twenty-  submitted  for  ratification  at  the  next  session 

five  men.    They  are  under  the  direction  of  the  of  the  Legislature.     The  provisional  money 

Minister  of  War.    Under  the  provisional  press-  bill  tliat  was  promulgated  by  royal  decree  on 

law,  the  circulation  of  an  American  newspa-  April  1, 1885,  the  same  day  on  which  the  Rigs- 

Kr,  the  **  Danish  Pioneer,**  published  in  Oma-  dag  was  closed  by  the  Government,  differed 

,  Nebr.,  was  forbidden  in  September,  1886.  from  previous  provisional  finance  laws  in  au- 

In  August,  1886,  a  new  provisional  enactment  thorizing  expenditures  that  the  Folkething  had 

waa  decreed,  holding  tne  actual  editor  of  a  objected  to.    In  compliance  with  the  constitu- 

newspaper  responsible  for  its  publications,  and  tional  requirement,  the  ministry  submitted  the 

providing  that  the  property  can  be  levied  upon  provisional  finance  law  of  April,  1885,  to  the 

if  a  fine  is  not  paid.    In  October,  1886,  the  Folkething,  where  it  waa  rejected  on  Jan.  25, 

editor  of  the  Socialistic  organ  was  convicted  1886.    The  Government  then  determined  to 

under  the  provision d  law  of  the  previous  No-  usurp  the  legislative  powers,  and  refused  to 

vember,  though  it  had  been  rejected  by  Par-  recognize  further  acts  of  the  Folkething.    A 
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rojal  decree  was  issued  on  Jan.  26,  aothorizing  navigation  tax,  which  hampers  foreign  ship- 
the  Government  to  raise  taxes  and  defray  car-  ping,  bat  insists  that  the  treasury  must  be 
rent  expenses,  althoagh  the  charter  forbids  compensated  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes 
taxes  to  be  raised  before  the  budget  has  been  yielding  an  equal  amount  of  revenue.  The 
passed.  The  Government  did  not  professedly  customs  taiiff  of  1868  taxes  heavily  the  most 
abrogate  the  Oonstitution,  but  defeated  its  important  and  most  necessary  articles  of  con- 
main  provisions  by  new  interpretations,  which  sumption :  also  raw  materials,  such  as  coal, 
even  the  principal  jurists  of  the  Ministerial  timber,  and  metals.  ■  The  duties  were  increased 

Sarty  condemned.  Parliament  was  immedi-  by  the  war- tax  of  1864,  intended  to  cover  the 
ately  prorogued,  because  the  ministry  desired  losses  of  the  war  with  Germany.  These  ex- 
to  keep  up  the  pretense  of  parliamentary  gov-  traordinary  taxes  have  already  yielded  more 
emment  by  obtdning  the  indorsement  of  its  than  enough  to  compensate  the  treasury  for 
acts  by  the  Landsthing.  The  provisional  laws  the  war  expenditure.  The  finance  minister, 
restricting  the  sale  of  arms,  suppressing  volun-  Estrup,  refuses  to  relinqaish  the  unnecessary 
teer  military  bodies,  establishing  a  military  con-  imposts,  because  the  Government  is  likely  to 
stabulary,  restricting  the  freedom  of  speech,  require  the  surplus  for  increased  military  and 
and  authorizing  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  in-  other  expenditures.  The  project  for  national 
cur  whatever  exoenditure  he  thinks  fit  for  the  defense  wx>rks  was  rejected  in  1876,  and  the 
police,  were  ratined  by  that  branch  of  the  Leg-  people  sustained  the  action  of  the  Folkething 
islature.  The  ministers  did  not  submit  these  by  returning  a  minority  of  three  fourths  against 
bills  to  the  Folkething,  but,  exercising  their  the  Government.  The  Folkething  has  been 
right  of  initfation,  members  of  the  majority  Witling  to  vote  considerable  sums  for  military 
proposed  them,  and  they  were  rejected  in  due  purposes,  but  rejects  the  project  for  fortify- 
form.  The  budget  was  not  submitted  to  the  ing  Copenhagen  on  the  land  side  as  unreason- 
Folkething,  the  finance  minister  defending  his  ablcv  and  incommensurate  with  the  re:*ouroM 
action  in  bringing  it  forward  in  the  Landsthing  of  the  country,  if  not  useless  for  practical  de- 
with  the  argument  that  an  identical  budget  fensive  purposes.  The  Government  proceeded 
had  been  already  acted  upon  by  the  lower  this  year  to  treat  this  repeatedly  r^ected 
house.  The  session  was  closed  on  Feb.  2.  scheme  as  an  urgent  matter  of  current  expen- 
The  Folkething  defeated  the  measures  proposed  diture,  which  the  Executive  was  authorized  by 
by  the  ministry,  which  rejected,  on  its  part,  the  Oonstitution  to  provide  for.  The  l^ing,  on 
all  those  that  were  carried  in  the  popular  April  2,  approved  the  budget  in  the  form  in 
chamber,  where  there  were  88  members  in  which  it  had  been  voted  by  the  Landsthing, 
opposition  and  only  19  Ministerialists.  Of  41  showing  a  surplus  of  800,000  kroner,  and  au- 
bills  brought  forward  on  both  sides,  only  one  thorized  extraordinary  expenditures  by  the 
was  passed.  war  ministry  of  8,000,000  kroner  for  forts  and 
The  main  point  of  difference  between  the  500,000  kroner  for  guns,  and  by  the  naval  roin- 
ministry  and  the  popular  party  is  the  question  istry  of  8,000,000  kroner,  of  which  1,200,000 
of  taxation,  which  is  becoming  more  urgent  kroner  were  for  torpedo-boats  and  mines, 
under  the  conditions  of  depression  in  agricult-  BmAm  of  188#-'87. — The  budget  laid  before 
ure,  trade,  and  manufactures  that  prevail,  and  the  Folkething  at  the  opening  of  the  new  see- 
are  aggravated  by  the  bitterness  of  the  consti-  sion  in  October,  1886,  placed  the  revenue  at 
tutional  struggle.  The  ministry  has  on  its  side  58,891,000  kroner,  and  the  expenditure  at  62,- 
only  the  great  landlords,  who  aim  at  the  res*  500,000.  The  deficit,  caused  by  extraordinary 
toration  of  the  political  powers  and  immuni-  expenditure  on  fortifications,  the  ministry  pro- 
ties  that  were  taken  trom  them  in  the  reform  poeed  to  cover  by  drawing  on  the  balance  in 
reign  of  Frederick  VII,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  treasury.  The  Minister  of  War,  who  in 
middle-class  people  of  aristocratic  sympathies,  1884  estimated  the  cost  of  fortifying  Oopenha* 
while  the  popular  party  embraces  almost  all  gen  at  83,000,000  kroner,  now  demanded  81,- 
the  farmers,  all  the  workingmen,  and  a  large  600,000  kroner  for  the  works  on  the  land-side, 
part  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  commu-  and  14,666,000  kroner  for  the  maritime  forti- 
nity.  The  Government  has  received  each  year  fications,  the  expenditure  of  the  first  sum  to  be 
a  considerable  surplus  of  taxes  over  the  ex-  spread  over  five  years,  and  of  the  second  over 
penditure.  In  1884-^85  the  aggregate  revenue  seven.  The  Folkething  stood  firm  in  its  re- 
amounted  to  57,000,000  kroner,  while  the  ex-  fusal  to  accept  the  plan  of  the  Government  for 
penditure  was  48,000,000  kroner.  The  annual  the  fortification  of  tne  capital,  which,  it  was  ex- 
receipts  in  excess  of  requirements  have  rolled  pected,  would  cost  from  90,000.000  to  150.000,- 
up  the  balance  in  the  treasury  from  28,000,000  000  kroner,  yet  voted  an  exceptionally  large 
kroner  in  1877  to  59,000,000  kroner  on  March  budget.  The  provisional  financial  law  for  the 
81,  1885,  while  large  sums  have  been  applied  current  year  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional, 
to  paying  off  a  part  of  the  national  debt,  and  and  was  rejected  by  72  to  17  votes.  The  lately 
to  railroads  and  other  public  works.  The  issued  provisional  laws  reganling  the  respon- 
p3ople  demand  a  reduction  of  taxation,  espe-  sibillty  for  newspaper  articles  and  the  reor- 
cially  where  it  presses  unequally  on  the  poorer  ganization  of  the  criminal  and  police  courts 
classes.  The  ministry  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  were  also  refbsed  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
reviaion  of  the  tariff  and  the  abolition  of  the  tare.   The  strife  between  the  ministry  and  the 
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Chamber  that  wa^  elected  in  1876  was  finally 
ended  by  the  dissolation  of  the  Rigsdag  on 
Jan.  8, 1887.  The  new  elections  were  appoint- 
ed for  Jan.  28. 

DMASnSS  nr  ism.  The  disasters  of  the 
year  have  been  marked  by  the  somewhat  an- 
naoal  violence  of  storms  and  earthquakes.  The 
following  list  ioclades  those  that  have  been 
conspicnoQsly  lata]  tohoman  life,  on  land  and 
sea.  Accidents  where  only  a  single  life  has 
been  loet  are  generally  omitted,  thoagh  in  the 
aggregate  they  no  doubt  largely  exceed  the 
more  startling  disasters  that  involve  the  death 
or  injury  of  many  persons.  On  railways,  for 
instance,  there  are  here  specified  only  24  acci- 
denta,  with  127  killed  and  214  injured.  There 
were,  in  fact,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
1,211  accidents,  401  killed  and  1,488  iojured. 

JsniiT  1.  Fire ;  ftoed-wsrebouBe  burnetl  in  Detroit, 
estiimited  Joaa  $1,600,000 ;  1  fireman  killed,  sevend 
iigured. 

8.  Earthquakes  and  violent  atmospherio  disturb- 
auoee  in  the  An^entine  Repnblio. 

4.  Railway ;  bridge  breaka  near  Duncannon,  Pa. ; 
4  killed,  5  iujured. 

6.  Floods  in  Pennsylvania  coal-refrions ;  heavy 
iosttes  in  Williamsport,  Pottsville,  Shenandoah,  and 
vicinity. 

9.  Destructive  storm  all  over  the  northern  United 
States  and  Canada ;  many  lives  lost  by  wrecks  and 
otherwise.  Railway  collision  near  Wilmington,  Dd. ; 
8  killed,  several  ii^ured. 

10.  Bailway:  bridge  breaks  near  White's  Station, 
Ala. ;  8  kilfea,  21  can  burned.  Fire  in  Philadel- 
phia; estimated  loss,  $1,600,000.  Shipwreck:  British 
steamer  Hylton  Castle  founders  at  sea ;  all  hanos  saved. 

11.  Fire;  flour  and  woolen  milts  in  Ohioago;  loss, 
$800,000. 

18.  Explosion  in  a  colliery  at  Evanston.  Iowa ;  18 
killed.  Bailway  oollUion  near  Michigan  (;ity,  Ind. ; 
4  killed.  Fire  in  Montreal ;  Iosh  $500,000.  Ship- 
wreck ;  Norwegian  bark  Kroljevike ;  7  of  crew  and 
8  life-saving  crew  lost. 

14.  Earthquake  in  Amatitlan,  Guatemala.  Bulway 
accident  iu  JPeru ;  80  soldiers  killed.  Shipwreck ; 
OloDoestcr  fishing-schooner  Bfabel  Dilloway ;  16  lives 
lost. 

15.  Railway  collision  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Va. ;  8 
killed.  Frozen  to  death ;  8  persons  in  South  Carolina, 
and  8  in  Viifnnia. 

16.  Railway-train  derailed  near  Pelbamville,  N.  T. 

17.  Explosion;  fire-damp  in  Almy  mine,  Wyo- 
ming; 18  killed. 

SO.  Rulway ;  tnun  derailed  near  Albany,  Mo. ;  1 
killed,  14  injured. 

21.  Explosion ;  fire-damp  in  Orrell  coal-mine,  New- 
bunr,  W.  Va. ;  89  killed. 

2f.  Storms  in  the  West ;  several  lives  lost  by  flood 
and  avalanche. 

S8.  Explosion ;  locomotive-engine  at  Madison,  Wis.; 
1  killed,  several  wounded. 

96.  Fstal  snow-slides  in  Colorado. 

80.  Falling  houses  in  London,  England;  6  killed. 
During  the  month  8  persons  were  killed  and  20  in- 
jured m  the  Pennsylvaoia  coal-regions. 

FabniiT  2.  Shipwreck ;  American  steamship  Rapi- 
dan  sails  m>m  New  York ;  never  heard  from ;  about 
20  lives  lost 

8.  Explottion :  a  Iaw  quantitv  of  dynamite  near 
Fordhain,  N.  i . ;  1  killed,  several  ii^ured,  and  many 
buildings  damaged. 

4-7.  Severe  storms ;  causing  much  damage  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  shipwrecks  at  sea  and  on  the 
lakes. 

10, 11.  Severe  rain-storms  throughout  the  Northern 
States;  much  damage  tVom floods  and  wash-outs. 


10.  Explosion ;  boiler  in  Boston ;  6  killed. 

11.  Shipwreck ;  bark  Karl  on  fiamegat  Shoals,  N. 
J. ;  10  men  drowned,  including  8  of  the  United  Statea 
life-saving  crew,  who  went  to  the  rescue. 

18-16.  Floods  in  the  North  Atlantic  States ;  heavy 
damac^  in  Boston,  Providence,  and  Fall  River ;  sev- 
eral lives  lost. 

15.  Shipwreck ;  British  steamer  Douglass,  at  Swa- 
tow ;  18  lives  IwL 

16.  Fall  of  building  in  Liverpool,  England :  sevenl 
killed,  18  teverely  iijured.  Vw  in  Plymouth,  Wis. ; 
5  lives  lost. 

17.  Shipwreck ;  Austrian  ship  Miroslav  sails  from 
Philadelpnia ;  never  heard  from  ;  20  lives  lost. 

26-28.  Wind-storm  of  great  severity  (85  miles  an 
hour)  in  the  North  Atlantic  Statea ;  many  ahipwrecks 
and  much  damage  by  wind. 

26.  Shipwreck ;  steamer  IdlewUd,  near  Stamford, 
Conn. ;  8  men  missing.  Railroad-train  derailed  by 
cattle ;  2  men  killed,  21  ii\|ured. 

Hank  2.  Railway ;  trains  derailed  near  Belleville, 
Ontario.  Bethel,  Me.,  and  Kish's  Eddy,  N.  Y. ;  11 
killed,  17  iujured.  Snipwreok ;  American  bark  Sur- 
prise, on  the  coast  of  Madagaacar. 

4.  rire ;  oatmeal-mills  in  Akron,  Ohio ;  loss  nearly 
a  million ;  small  insurance. 

8.  Explosion;  Dunbar,  UnioUdale  mine:  2 killed. 
Explosion;  steam-tug  Rifleman, in  C«rdiff  harbor, 
Wales ;  all  hands  killed— 6  men,  and  1  killed  on  an 
Italian  ship  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. by  falling  4^ 
bri».    Fire ;  destruction  to  shipping  in  Jersey  City. 

12.  Railway^  Monte-Carlo,  Mentooe;  5  kiUed. 
Railway ;  derailment  near  Eckibrd,  Mich. ;  1  killed, 
29  iujiiJred. 

14.  Shipwreck;  British  steamer  Oregon  sunk  by 
collision  with  unknown  veifisel  off  Fire  Island  at 
early  dawn;  600  pessengen;  all  hands  saved.  Brit- 
ish steamer  Beda  tbunden  off  Cape  Perpetua ;  12  lives 
lost. 

19.  Disastrous  floods  in  Oermany. 

20.  Explosion  on  steamer  Columoia  at  the  island  of 
Tumaco;  16  killed.  Floods;  great  damage  in  the 
Southern  States. 

21.  Fire ;  in  Helena,  Ark.,  the  business  portion  of 
theiown  burned. 

81.  Railway ;  derailment  near  Huntingbuig,  Ind. ; 
1  killed,  25  injured. 

April  7.  Railway;  tnun  dcndled  near  Deerfleld, 
Mass.;  12  killed^  many  ii^ui^.  Derailment  near 
East  Saginaw,  Mich. :  cause,  wind ;  11  injured. 

14.  RulwaV ;  derailment  near  Oketo,  Neb. ;  2  killed, 
18  ii^jured.  Tornado :  towns  of  Sauk  Rapidb  and  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  wreckea ;  70  killed,  many  u^ured,  and 
much  proper^  destroyed. 

17.  Fire;  the  town  of  Stry,  Galida,  nearly  de- 
stroyed ;  128  lives  lost. 

w.  Flood ;  dam  gives  way  near  East  Lee,  Mass. ;  7 
drowned ;  much  loss  of  property. 

May  1.  Fire ;  town  of  Akita,  Japan,  almost  totally 
destroyed ;  8,000  houses  burned. 

6.  Storm,  wind,  rain,  and  hail  in  Kansas  City ;  20 
killed ;  much  dainage  done. 

12.  Hurricane  in  Brain ;  82  killed  in  Madrid ;  620 
iujured.  Storm  in  Ohio  and  Indiana;  24  killed  at 
Kansas  Ci^,  80  injured. 

24.  Railway ;  collision  near  Brompton,  Ont. ;  40 
ii^ured. 

29.  Drowned ;  Rev.  C.  Jerome,  hia  8  children  and 
a  visitor,  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  N.  H. 

81.  Boiler-explosion  at  Palestine,  Texas ;  2  killed, 
17  iujured.  Lost  at  sea :  British  steamer  Lyeerooon, 
with  70  persons  on  boara,  off  the  coast  of  Australia. 

June  8.  Railway ;  collision  near  Waldron,  111. ;  8 
killed,  24  iuiured.    Yellow-fever  epidemic  at  Colon. 

7.  Railwa;^;  derailment  near  Santee  Swamp,  S.  C; 
7  killed,  18  injured.    Fire ;  in  Chicago ;  8  lives  lost. 

9.  Fire ;  glass-factory  in  Montreal ;  loss,  $140,000. 

10.  Volcanic  disturlmnoes  in  New  Zealand;  21 
killed ;  much  property  destroyed. 

14.  Qale ;  Galveston,  Texas,  inundated ;  much  dam- 
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age,  and  several  lives  lost,  by  wind  and  eea.  Fire ; 
ottv  of  Vancouver  almost  totally  destroyed. 

25.  Explocsion  in  colliery  near  Bocbamp,  France : 
24  killed. 

JqIt  2.  Explosion ;    dvnamite    in    Atlantic  Com- 

Sany's  works  near  McOunsvUle,  N.  J. ;  10  killed, 
hipwreck ;  8  Frencb  torpedo-boats  foundered  in  a 
storm  in  the  Atlantic :  60  Uvea  lost. 

6.  Fires ;  Harlem,  N.  Y. ;  loss,  $200,000 ;  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.:  loss,  I'JOO ,000 ;  Chioftjro:  2  kUied,  4iinured; 
loss,  $80,000.  Railway ;  oofiision  in  dootland,  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Qlaagow ;  85  injured. 

7.  Earthquake  at  Alalaga. 

15.  Explosion ;  an  old  arti11ei]jr  shell  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russsia;  Itf  killed,  several  injured. 

19.  Gale  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast ;  muoh  damage 
at  Far  Kockaway,  N.  Y. 

28.  Fire  \  theatre  at  Tinnevelly,  British  India ; 
about  100  lives  lost. 

80.  Shipwreck ;  American  schooner  Sarah  Cnii^ 
with  a  pleasure-party  of  11  persons  on  boer<l,  capsix^ 
off  Sandy  Hook ;  7  drowned. 

81.  Explosion  (suppo^d  malicious  intent) :  dyna- 
mite, at  Readinfir,  Po.;  church  blown  up.  Floods: 
great  damage  and  loss  of  life  in  the  New  England  ana 
Middle  States. 

Aagoit  4.  Drowned ;  7  members  of  one  family  in 
the  harbor  of  Portland,  Me. 
9.  Earthquakes  continued  in  New  Zeakind. 

11.  Tornado  in  central  New  York. 

12.  Shipwreck ;  two  yaoht*  capsized  near  Boston ; 
10  drowned. 

18.  Explosion ;  in  Woodend  oollieiy  near  Leigh, 
Lancashire.  England ;  86  killed. 

15.  Hurricane ;  Newburg,  Ind.,  destroyed. 

17.  Earthquake  in  Malta. 

20.  Hurricane  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  200  miles 
inland,  along  the  coast  of  Texas ;  88  lives  lost.  Oal- 
veaton  suffered  most  severely,  and  property  was  de- 
stroyed to  the  cstimatod  value  of  $5,000,000. 

21.  Fire  in  San  Francisco;  estimated  damage, 
$2,000j000. 

28.  Flood ;  Irrawaddy  River,  Burmah,  bursts  its 
ban kH,  and  floods  the  city  of  Mandalav  :  25  lives  lost. 

25.  Railroad ;  runaway  train  near  Saluda,  N.  GL }  5 
killed,  8  injured;  mojt  of  them  convicts.  Snip- 
wreck  ;  French  ship  L'Etoile,  strikes  a  reef  and  sinka 
at  once ;  12  lives  lost  Horses  run  away  with  a  car- 
riage containing  Senator  W.  M.  Evarts,  Judge  Stan- 
ley Matthews,  C.  C.  Perkin:),  and  Miss  Matthews ; 
Mr.  Perkins  killed,  and  all  the  rest  ii^iurod. 

28.  Earthquake  in  Greece,  affecting  the  neighboring 
blands  ^  600  lives  loRt ;  several  towns  destroyed. 

29.  Fire :  steamer  Daniel  Drew  burned  at  her  moor- 
ings near  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

80.  Explosion;  nrc-damp  in  Fairlawn  Colliery, 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  5  killed.  Railway ;  collision  near 
Vienna,  Austria ;  7  killed. 

81.  Earthquake ;  central  in  South  Carolina,  but 
affecting  nearly  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  'in'  Charleston,  nearly 
every  building  was  damaged,  and  some  were  thrown 
down ;  61  lives  lost.  The  shocks  continued  with  de- 
creasing violence  for  about  two  months. 

September  4.  Yellow  fever  at  Biloxi,  Miss.  Fires  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. :  Milwaukee,  Wia. ;  Pittsbui^g,  Pa. ; 
and  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

5.  Railway ;  collision  near  C  urtis  Bay  Junction ,  Md. ; 
15  ii\jured. 

12.  Panic  in  Pil^mage  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Rodna,  Transylvania;  15  killed,  100  injured. 

18.  Mine  oaves  in  near  Scranton,  Pa. ;  1  killed,  6 
buried,  but  afterward  rescued. 

14.  Railway  collision  on  Niokel  Plate  railroad ;  19 
killed.  Railway  collision  near  Si]%*er  Creek,  N.  Y. ; 
18  killed,  20  iniured  (7  fatally).  Railway  colUaion 
80  miles  west  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  28  killed. 

16.  Tornado;  Illinois.  Indiana,  Wi!Hx>nBin«  and 
Michigan ;  several  towns  wrecked,  and  lives  lost. 

24.  Lightning ;  5  oil-wells  set  on  Are  at  Lima,  Ohio. 


27.  Fire ;  80  buildings  burned  at  Deland,  Florida. 
80.  Explosion :    powder^ works    near   Bavchester, 

N.  Y. ;  4  killed. 

October  8.  Explosion:  fire-damp  in  a  colliery  near 
Wakclield,  Yorksliire,  England ;  24  killed. 

5.  Explosion  on  steamer  La  Masootte,nearNee]ey'a 
Landing,  Cape  Girardeau  ^  22  killed. 

12.  (&le  in  Oulf  of  Mexico,  Sabine  Poss  destroyed ; 
102  lives  lost;  Johnson*s  Bayou,  La.,  destroyed; 
145  lives  lost. 

14, 16.  Hurricane  in  Great  Britain,  much  damage 
done,  and  many  lives  lost.  Fire;  a  huge  part  of 
Eostport,  Me.,  burned. 

21.  Explosion ;  600-pound  shell  at  Sandy  Hook 
Government  experiment  station ;  Lieut.  Metodfe  and 
private  King  killed ;  several  ii^ured. 

28.  Railway  accident  near  Rio,  Wis. ;  18  killed. 

80.  Shipwreck ;  Cunard  steamer  Pavonia  struck  a 
rock  and  nad  to  be  beached  in  Boston  Harbor. 

HovamlMr  8.  Railway  accident  between  Nicoluef  and 
Odessa ;  40  soldiera  killed. 

9.  Explosion;  8  powder-houaea  near  Lake  Ho- 
patconjr. 

11. ,  Floods  in  the  south  of  France. 

14. 'Explosion  on  Chinese  steamer  Tokatman,  off 
Niigata ;  96  lives  lost. 

16.  Shipwreck;  steamer  Normantore  founders  off 
Fashima,  Japan ;  60  lives  lost. 

16.  Fire;  town  of  Durham,  N. C,  business  section 
burned  \  loss,  1600,000. 

17.  Fire  in  Baltimore ;  8  firemen  killed  by  breaking 
of  ladder.  Town  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  almost  wholly 
burned. 

17-28.  Storms ;  terrible  gales  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
about  80  vessels  wrecked ;  50  lives  lost 

24.  Fira  at  Forsyth,  Mo. ;  estimated  loss,  $890,000. 

25.  Explosion ;  tug  Sunbeam  in  East  River,  N.  Y. ; 
6  killed. 

27.  Shipwreck  ;  British  steamer  Westemland : 
struck  by  a  sea;  deck  crushed  in;  6  men  killed,  18 
injured.  Fire^  gridn-elevatora  burned  at  Duluth; 
8  lives  lost;  estimated  damage,  $$5i),000. 

29.  Shipwreck  ;  life-saving  crew  at  Point  au  Sable^ 
Mioh.,  answer  lifUse  signala  of  distress  from  a  schoon- 
er:  8  drowned. 

Jleoflnibar  8.  Fire ;  town  of  English,  Ind.,  nearly 
destroved. 

4.  Railway;  oollision  near  Balcony  Falls,  Va.:  4 
killed. 

9.  Explosion ;  locoraotive-engpuie,  near  Jersey  ahore. 
Pa. ;  4  killed. 

10.  Railway;  oollision  near  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  4 
killed— via.,  the  conductor,  and  8  tramps,  who  were 
stealing  a  ride. 

14.  Railway;  broken  bridge  near  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 
The  whole  train  fell  20  feet ;  5  injured ;  car  took  fire. 

22.  Railway ;  train  derailed  near  Henderson,  N.  C. ; 
11  injured. 

25.  Explosion ;  kerosene  at  Newbeme,  N.  G. ;  S 
houses  burned ;  2  lives  lost. 

81.  Railway;  collision  near  Devil's  lUver,  Texaa; 
6  killed,  10  injured. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHftlSr.  The  Disciples  of 
Olirist,  while  they  have  no  general  official  or- 
ganization, are  represented  in  general  mi^ion- 
ary  work  by  three  voluntary  societies,  viz.: 
the  General  Christian  Missionary  OonventioD, 
which  was  organized  in  1849  as  the  American 
Christian  Missionary  Society,  and  reorffanized 
under  its  present  name  in  1881 ;  the  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  which  was  or- 
gHnized  in  1874;  and  the  Foreign  Christian 
Missionary  Society,  organized  in  1875.  The 
first  society  labors  chiefly  in  the  United  States, 
the  third  in  foreign  ooantries,  and  the  Wom- 
an's Board  co-operates  with  both.    The  annual 
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meetings  of  the  three  societies  were  held  in  and  nltimate  organic  anion/'   The  report  then 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  19  to  28.  considered  what  applications  of  names  wonld 

iaerlcan  ChrMfaui  MMsMury  Sedety. — The  Rev.  be  proper ;  what  should  be  the  conditions  and 
Isaac  Errett  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  forms  of  the  admission  of  members ;  advocat- 
Amerioan  Christian  Missionary  Society.  The  ed  a  weekly  communion ;  advised  the  union  of 
report  of  the  Executive  Board  showed  that  the  members  in  each  locality  in  supporting  a 
thirty-two  missionaries  had  been  laboring  un*  good  and  capable  man  as  preacher,  recognizing 
der  its  direction  in  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Ari-  his  standing  in  the  Christian  ministry,  regtfd- 
zona,  Colorado,  California,  Florida,  Dakota,  less  of  past  affiliations,  who  wonld  prudently 
the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  regard  the  points  of  adjustment  and  the  Script- 
Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Caro-  ural  standard  of  doctrine.  As  to  co-operation, 
Una,  Wisconsin,  and  Washington  Territory,  the  report  continued,  *^  Let  the  several  congre- 
They  returned,  as  the  result  of  their  efforts,  gations  exercise  their  liberty  in  sending  mes^ 
19  churches  organized  and  1,549  additions,  sengers  to  assooiational  or  conventional  meet- 
The  work  of  this  board  was  supplemented  by  ings  of  the  two  bodies  as  now  constituted,  and 
that  of  State  organizations  in  86  States,  em-  contribute  to  the  enterprise  of  either  or  both 
ploying  181  missionary  agents,  who  returned  bodies  at  the  pleasure  of  individual  contribn* 
62  churches  organized;  8,770  converts  bap-  tors.'*  lliese  propositions  had  been  submitted  to 
tized;  2,618  other  additions;  and  $97,868  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist Oeneral Conference  in  the 
contributions  for  hotne  missions.  The  finan-  previous  week,  and  had  been,  according  to  the 
cial  statement  of  the  General  Board  showed  committee's  account,  favorably  received  by  the 
that  the  amount  of  the  contributions  was  members  of  the  same,  and  responded  to  by  the 
steadily  increasing.  Since  the  organization  of  appointment  of  fraternal  delegates  to  attend 
the  society  and  the  State  associations  more  the  next  General  Christian  Missionarv  Con<» 
than  $1,500,000  had  been  collected  and  ex-  vention.  The  committee  was  continued, 
pended  for  carrying  out  their  objects.  DEUG8,  NEW.    icetephcnaM  (called  also,  for 

Fenign  CiiMlan  WMmuaj  Sectetj. — ^Gen.  F.  sake  of  brevity,  hypnone)  is  found  to  be  a  very 

M.  Drake,  of  Iowa,  was  President  of  the  For-  powerful  producer  of  sleep,  in  doses  of  one  to 

eign  Christian  Missionary  Society.    Its  receipts  three  grains,  for  adults,  best  given  with  gly* 

had  been  $64,556.    It  had  48  missionaries  em-  cerin  and  in  gelatin-capsules.     It  is  prefera- 

ployed  at   24  stations  in   France,  Denmark,  ble  to  chloral  or  paraldehyde  in  cases  of  alco- 

Turkey,  England,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  holism.    Hypnone  is  best  prepared  by  distill- 

returned  587  conversions  during  the  year.  ing  a  mixture  of  benzoates  and  acetates  of 

Wmuui'B  BtaiC — ^Tbe  Christian  Woman's  calcium,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc  methyl  on 
Board  returned  589  auxiliary  organizations,  benzoyl  chloride.  It  forms  large,  crystalline 
1 17  of  which  had  been  formed  during  the  year,  laminaa,  melting  at  57'2°  Fahr. ;  has  a  sp.  g.  of 
and  an  income  greater  than  had  been  received  1*082  at  60^  Fahr.,  and  by  oxidation  is  con- 
in  any  previons  year.  It  has  charge  of  the  verted  into  carbonic  and  benzoic  acids.  Fur- 
children  s  organizations  in  the  Sunday-schools,  ther  trials  do  not  substantiate  its  claims  as  a 
which,  beginning  with  the  gift  of  $754  in  1881,  sleep-producer,  and  its  creosote-like  flavor  is 
when  they  were  first  formed,  have  increased  often  an  objection  to  its  use. 
their  contributions  at  an  average  rate  of  about  InttfeMi  is  a  new  derivative  of  aniline,  the 
$1,000  a  year,  till,  in  1866,  they  amounted  to  scientific  name  being  aoetanilide,  or  phenyla- 
$6,085.  These  offerings  are  devoted  princi-  cetamide  (NHCtHtCtHtO.)  Its  value  con- 
pally  to  assisting  in  the  support  of  the  missions  sists  in  its  power  of  reducing  fever,  it  be- 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  ing  estimated  as  four  times  as  great  as  that 

Icpait  •■  Palta  wltk  I^ee-WU  BiiMMb— Prog-  of  antipyrin.    It  is  made  by  heating  aniline 

ress  was  made  at  the  meetings  in  the  confer-  and  glacial  acetic  acid  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a 

ences  for  union  with  the  Free-will  Baptists,  in  flask  provided  with  an  upright  condenser,  then 

furtherance  of  which  a  committee  had  been  distilling,  when  acetanilide  is  obtained  in  an 

appointed  at  the  preceding  meeting  of  the  impure  state,  and  then  purified  by  crystalli- 

General  Convention.    The  committee  report-  zation  from  benzol  or  boiling  water.     It  is  a 

•d,  saying  that,  in  aU  overtures  for  union  with  white,  crystalline  powder,  without  odor,  and 

other  bodies,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Word  of  has  a  burning  taste;  melts  at  101  ^^  (or  112*^) 

Gitd  would  be  accepted  as  the  only  and  all-  C,  soluble  in  189  parts  cold  water  at  42*8^ 

sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  that  Fahr.,  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether ; 

all  utterances  would  be  conformed    to  this  not  precipitated  from  the  former  by  addition 

standard  of  doctrine  and  worship.    Granting  of  water ;  soluble  in  benzin,  benzol,  and  essen- 

this  as  a  basis,  union  was  not  only  desirable,  tial  oils ;  neutral ;  not  affected  by  alkalies, 

but  an  imperative  duty.    All  intercourse  should  unless  they  are  verv  concentrated,  nor  by  sul- 

be  had  with  this  object  in  view,  and  adjust-  phuric  or  hydrochloric  acids.    It  forms  no 

ments  of  relations  between  Free-Will  Baptists  salts.    Itsdoc^  is  five  to  thirty  grains  per  diem, 

and  Disciples  in  the  same  localities  could  be  and  its  effects  are  apparent  in  about  an  hour; 

made  without  sacrificing  principles,  so  as  **  to  highest  in  four  hours.    It  rapidly  lowers  the 

Insure  harmonious  action  and  unity  of  worship,  temperature  in  fever,  and  abates  or  stops  the 

and  thas  secure  immediate  co-operative  union  pain  in  acute  rheumatism.    A  dose  which  is 
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•troDg  eoongh  to  lower  the  temperature,  keeps  short  prickles.  A  section  shows  three  pane- 
it  thas  for  six  to  eight  hours,  and  causes  no  tal  placentie,  numerous  seeds  imbedded  in  a 
stomach  disturbance.  The  wholesale  cost  is  soft,  viscid  pulp,  which  becomes  mere  fluid 
about  four  dollars  per  pound  in  Germany —  when  warmed.  The  pulp  is  bitter  and  has  the 
whercj  only,  it  has  thus  far  been  made.  It  is  odor  of  cucumber.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
admimstered  mixed  with  water,  or  wine,  or  monly  employed  of  the  many  emetics  used  by 
in  wafera  CaflTres,  who  heat  the  green  fruit,  and  squirt 

iiekalnsy  reported  to  be  a  constitnent  of  be-  the  contents  into  the  mouth,  vomiting  occur- 

tel-nut,  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  oily  alkaloid,  ring  about  fifteen  minutes  after  swallowing, 

smelling  like  weak  meat-broth,  and  having;;  a  ChryNf  kaa,  according  to  Dr.  Kubli,  is  present 

strong  alkaline  reaction.    Its  use  retards  the  in  some  varieties  of  rhubarb ;  and  chrysophanic 

pulse,  purges,  and  increases  the  flow  of  saliva,  acid,  heretofore  believed  to  be  a  constituent,  is 

irialilae,  lately  discovered  and  named  by  really  the  product  of  a  chemical  change  pro- 
Prof.  J.  U.  Lloyd,  is  derived  from  A$imina  duced  by  water.  This  accounts  for  the  depo- 
trUoba.  Its  use  on  animals  is  followed  by  a  sition  of  the  acid  in  dilute  alcoholic  extracts, 
state  of  excitement  followed  by  one  of  sleep,  Ciisirtii  has  lately  been  produced  from  the 
passing  into  stupor  and  insensibility,  respira-  bark  of  Bolarrhena  Africana  (D.  C),  in  con- 
tion  becoming  rapid  in  the  first  and  slow  dur-  siderable  quantities,  the  conessa-bark  (or  Cor- 
ing the  second  stage.  It  is  a  possibly  valuable  tex  antidysentericus)  containing  about  ten  per 
addition  to  the  list  of  hypnotics  and  anodynes,  cent  Aside  from  the  value  of  the  bark  as  a 
The  alkaloid  is  prepared  from  the  seeds,  and  is  remedy  for  dysentery,  the  alkaloid  is  peculiar 
white,  colorless,  tasteless,  and  practically  in-  (like  wribifu)  in  containing  no  oxygen, 
soluble  in  water ;  freely  soluble  in  ether  and  FmdMelMy  an  alkaloid  derived  from  the 
alcohol,  and  less  freely  in  chloroform  and  ben-  monaca-root  of  Brazil  {FraneUcea  unifiora^  et 
zol.  The  usual  alkaloidal  salts  are  freely  sol-  al.),  is  reputed  to  be  a  stimulant  to  the  action 
nble  in  water,  excepting  the  hydrochiorate,  of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  skin,  and  uterus, 
which  is  less  soluble,  but  the  most  available  MsfllM  is  the  name  given  to  the  jelly  made 
owing  to  facility  of  production.  The  hydro-  from  a  Japanese  alga  (^Z^^inufiie^iMttfii),  and 
chlorate  is  white,  odorless,  and  has  at  first  a  used  as  a  vehicle  for  external  medication,  rather 
sweetish,  then  a  bitter  flavor.  Solutions  of  all  than  on  account  of  inherent  medicinal  proper- 
its  salts  are  bitter.  ties.    It  mixes  with  all  pharmaceutical  sub- 

Unlae^  the  active  principle  of  Buxu»  Mm-  stances  soluble  in  alcohol  or  water.  It  is  pro- 
v&rviren»y  is  found  to  be  identical  with  the  cured  in  the  market  in  the  shape  of  whitish 
berberine  of  Nectandra,  and  pelosine,  of  Pe-  leaves  or  films,  and  absorbs  an  immense  propor- 
reira.  It  is  bitter,  colors  litmus-paper  blue;  tion  of  water  (550  times  its  weight),  which  it 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether,  and  al-  extrudes  as  it  dries.  In  practice  it  is  soaked 
most  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  in  an  equal  weight  of  hot  water,  and  the  me- 
nitricacid.  Oourbe  prepared  it  by  boiling  with  dicinal  element  is  then  incorporated  with  it; 
magnesia  a  watery  solution  of  alcoholic  ex-  when,  on  cooling,  it  reaches  a  sirupy  consist- 
tract  of  box,  dissolving,  the  precipitate  in  al-  ence,  it  is  pour^  into  molds.  It  is  not  liable 
oohol,  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal,  fil-  to  putrefaction. 

terlng,  and  evaporating.  Barbaglia's  process  Ichthjel,  a  peculiar  product  obtained  from 
is  to  treat  the  leaves  and  stalks  with  dilute  bituminous  rook  found  near  Seerfed,  in  TyroL 
sulphuric  acid ;  precipitating  with  excess  of  A  tarry  product,  of  offensive  odor,  results  from 
carbonate  of  soda  or  of  lime,  and  drying  the  dry  distillation  in  iron  retorts,  and  separates, 
precipitate  at  moderate  temperature,  when  it  by  standing,  a  fluid,  dark-colored  oil.  This,  be- 
is  acted  upon  by  absolute  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  ing  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  liberates  sui- 
ts disUlled  off.  and  the  residue  again  treated  phurous  acid.  The  product  is  neutralized  with 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  precipi-  an  alkali,  and  the  resulting  salt  contains  about 
tated  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  lime  10  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  combination.  The 
at  a  temperature  of  40^  to  50*"  G.  A  current  ammonium  salt,  which  is  the  one  now  gener- 
of  carbonic-acid  gas  being  then  passed  through  ally  used,  is  really  the  sulpho-ichthyolato  of 
the  mixture,  redissolves  buxine  as  bicarbonate,  ammonia,  and  is  employed  as  a  local  applica- 
and  separates  a  resinous  substance.  The  solu-  tion  in  skin-diseases.  It  is  a  reddish-brown, 
tion  is  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  the  buxine  clear,  sirupy  liquid,  with  empyreumatic,  bitu- 
separates  in  perfectly  white  condition.  It  is  minous  odor  and  taste.  Soluble  in  water,  and 
used  as  a  remedy  for  agneu  Its  salts  are  very  in  a  mixture  of  eqnid  volumes  of  alcohol  and 
bitter,  and  form  gelatinous  precipitates  with  ether,  but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  alcohol  or 
alkalies.  ether.    Oil  of  lavender  is  said  to  disguise  its 

Cacir  is  an  African  fruit  derived,  it  is  be-  odor  best.  . 

lieved,  from  Cueumis  myriocarpu$  (Naudin).  a  ledol  is  at  present  prepared  from  the  volatile 

green  annual  common  to  Cape  Colony  and  the  oil  known  as  **  DippePs  Animal  OiL"    The 

Free  States.    The  plant  produces  fruit  abun-  pyrrol,  which  this  oil  contains,  is  freed  as  much 

dantly,  in  form  sub-globose,  about  the  size  of  as  possible  from  accompanying  substances,  and 

a  large  gooseberry,  and  weighing  sixty  to  one  its  solution  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of 

hundred  grains.     It  is  beset  with  soft  and  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium.    Tetra-iodo- 
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pjrrol  18  deposited  in  crystalline  state,  and  four  g1yo3rin  fat,  in  having  oholesteriDe  as  a  baM. 

molecules  of  bydriodic  acid  are  produced.  lodol  The  erode  fat  is  known  as  suint    Tlie  name 

is  the  abbreviated  name  for  this^sabstance.    It  is  derived  from  lana,  wool,   and  oleum,  oil. 

appears  as  a  light-brown  powder,  darkening  by  It  is  produced  by  emulsifying  suint,  and  then 

exposure  to  light;  is  almost  tasteless,  with  a  churnmg  it,  when  the  lanolin  seporatcR.    It  is 

faint  odor  of  thymol.    Examined  with  a  micro-  capable  of  absorbing  more  water  than  any 

scope,  it  is  a  <2^M«  of  fragments  of  lamellar  and  other  known  fatty  body,  more  than  100  per 

columnar  crystals  of  light-yellow  color.    Up  cent,  being  incorporated  with  it  by  kneading, 

to  212^  Fahr.  it  does  not  appear  to  alter  nor  It  does  nut  dissolve  in  water,  and  forms  a 

to  lose  weight,  but  above  that  degree  of  heat  it  thick  milk  with  soap  or  alkalies.    It  is  abso- 

gives  off  iodine,  and  leaves  a  bulky  charcoi^.  lutely  neutral,  and  is  not  capable  of  sponta- 

reducible  with  difficulty  to  ash.    It  requires  neous  decomposition.    It  mixes  readily  with 

5,000  parts  of  water  for  solution,  but  only  8  glycerin,  and  forms  an  admirable   basis  for 

parts  of  absolute  alcohol.    It  is  not  very  solu-  ointments  containing  remedies  to  be  intro- 

ble  in  glycerin,  but  requires  less  than  its  weight  duced  through  the  skin,  owing  to  the  rapidity 

of  ether.    It  contains  88*9  per  cent  of  iodme  with  which  it  is  absorbed.    It  has  little  or  no 

(iodoform  has  96-6  per  cent.).     It  was  dis-  odor. 

covered  by  Drs.  6.  Oiamicuin  and  P.  Silber,  tuHbaia^  an  alkaloid  recently  found  in  Lan^ 
of  Rome.  tana  BragUienni  (family  Verbenaeea),  is  said 
Kaia-kava,  or  PlpCT  ■ettyrttcm  (Forst.).  con-  to  moderate  the  circulation,  retard  nutrition 
tains  in  its  root  a  resinous  substance  which  has  changes,  lower  the  temperature,  and,  in  doses 
been  found  to  produce  local  amosthesia.  Its  of  80  grains,  conquers  intermittent  fevers  that 
taste  is  aromatic,  foUowed  by  a  sense  of  prick-  have  resisted  quinine.  It  does  not  disturb  the 
ing  and  burning,  which  is  soon  lost  in  local  stomach.  Dr.  ouism  of  lima,  is  it^  discoverer, 
insensibility.  Injected  under  the  skin  the  tis-  Mjilil  (presmnably  the  stearopten  of  oil  of 
sues  become  insensible,  and  its  effects  are  not  myrtle,  from  IfyrUu  eommvntt),  is  lately  pro- 
followed  by  inflammation.  The  constituents  posed  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  About 
of  the  root  are  a  resin,  kawin ;  a  neutnd  sub-  2^  grains  in  capsules,  before  meals,  is  recom- 
stance,  kawahin  (or  methysticin),  and  an  ethe-  mended  by  Dr.  Linarix  as  a  remedy  in  sub- 
real  oil.  Kawahin  can  be  separated  in  the  acute  and  chronic  bronchial  catarrh, 
form  of  white,  needle-shaped  crystals,  and  Onnte  if  PiCiHiai  (K«0.0«2HtO),  is  a  salt 
from  the  mother-liquor  another  crystalline  of  osmium,  nsld  in  place  of  osmic  acid,  by 
substance,  called  tangarin,  can  be  produced,  hypodermic  iigeotions.  for  the  relief  of  periph- 
The  medical  virtues  appear  to  resiae  in  the  end  neuralgias  and  rneumatic  sciatica.  A  1« 
resin,  and  not  in  the  crystalline  bodies,  and  per-cent  aqueous  solution  is  employed.  The 
this  is  divisible  into  an  alpha-resin  and  beta-  salt  has  also  proved  serviceable  as  a  remedy 
resin :  a  kawa-resin  possesses  the  odor  and  for  epilepsy. 

flavor  of  the  drug;  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloro-  Plperauly  an  aldehyde  corresponding  to  pi- 
form,  and  ether;  imparts  its  odor  to  water  perontiio •  acid,  is  obtained  by  the  axidatidn 
boiled  with  it;  leaves  a  permanent,  oily  stain  on  of  piperine.    It  forma  small,  white,  prismatic 

Ciper ;  boiled  with  water  the  latter  turns  yel-  scales,  having  an  odcur  of  heliotrope,  in  con- 
wish-green,  and  oily  particles  collect  on  the  sequence  of  which  it  is  sold  under  tne  name  of 
surface;  on  cooling  the  liouid  becomes  milky,  heliotropin.  It  melts  at  125°  Fahr.^  and  vola- 
The  a  kawa-resin  costs  about  one  mark  per  tilizes  completely  at  a  higher  temperature.  It 
fcramme;  the  /3-resin  about  0*80  mark.  The  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  In  hot  water  it 
ansethetid  effect  of  the  a-resin  is  greatest  melts  to  a  condition  of  oily  drops.  Ether 
Even  a  minute  portion  placed  on  the  tongue  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily.  It  has  some 
canses  first  a  fatty  or  soapy  taste,  followed  by  power  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  fever 
numbness  and  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  surfaces  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  every  two  to  four 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  There  is  honrs,  but  its  chief  value  is  as  an  antiseptic 
alight  paleness  of  the  membrane,  and  these  Rabw  Cfca—tnUy  or  cloud-berries,  is  a  Rus- 
effects  last  ten  or  more  minutes.  sian  peasant-remedy  for  increasing  the  flow  of 

1 1  Bill  is  a  ternary  substance  derived  from  urine,  which  has  lately  received  scientific  at- 

kella-seeds  (Ammi  vunagra).    A  decoction  of  tention.    Its  virtues  are  imparted  to  water  or 

the  seeds  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  rheu-  alcohol,  and  its  effect  on  the  kidneys  does  not 

madem  and  urinary  gravel,  and  ointment  made  appear  to  be  attended  with  increased  arterial 

with  the  seeds  as  an  application  to  rheumatic  pressure, 

joints.  flaichiriaatfi  of  quinine,  strychnine,  and  oih- 

Lactale  tf  Hsryihe  is  the  only  salt  of  mor-  er  bitter  alkaloids — ^made  with  the  sweet  prin- 

phine  which  crystallizes  from  water  in  an  an-  ciple  derived  from  coal-tar  by  Dr.  C.  Fahlberg 

hydrous  condition.    Its  formula,  according  to  — are  said  to  be  palatable  salts.    Saccharin  is 

D.  B.  Dott,  is  CiTHitNOa.CtHtOi.  It  is  soluble  chemically  anhyaro-ortho-sulphamine-benzoic 

in  8  parts  of  water  and  in  98  ports  of  alcohol  acid.    Its  salt  with  quinine  would  be  sulpha- 

of  sp.  g.  0*888  at  60**  Fahr.  min-benzoate  of  quinine,  or,  for  the  sake  of 

LiMliy    a   fatty   substance,  derived    from  brevity,  saccharinate  of  quinine  (not  saccha- 

aheep's  wool,  differs  from   the  ordinary   or  rate,  which  is  quite  another  thing).    The  sub- 
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Btanoe  Is  pri>toct«d  by  patent.  Saccharia  itself  initmctloQ.  )■«  managed  to  prodace  a  copy  tm- 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  teemed  lo  laoceMfuI  that  he  d«cid«d  to  adopt 
flweetening  the  food  of  diabetic  patients.  eograviiig  as  his  profesuon.    In  1812  he  was 

8atMI  is  the  Btearopteue  of  oil  of  taauSna,  apprenticed  to  Peter  Haveriok,  of  New  York, 
and  contains  the  real  aromatic  principle  oF  the  at  that  time  a  prominent  engraver.  Daring 
oil.  It  is  colorless,  boils  at  449-6°  Fahr.,  and  his  apprenticeship  he  was  chieSy  empluyed 
congeals  at  a  moderately  oool  temperature;  in  copying  English  book-engniTinRB  for  pnb- 
•p,  g.  1*108.  lishera,  but,  becoming  intimate  with  Sainnel 

Bds^  a  newly  derived  antiseptic  and  antiny-    Waldo,  he  received  instruction  in  portraitnre 
retic,  is  a  plienyl  ether  of  salicylic  aoid  (HCi    atid  engraved  a  plat«  after  a  paimiDg  of  a  beg- 
EIiOi).     It  seems  to  be  superior  to  salicylic    gar  by  Waldo.  This  was  exhibited,  and  provml 
acid  and  its  salts  as  a  remedy  for  rhenmatlBui,     the  beginning  of  a  saooessfiil   career  aa  a  por- 
in  ita  greater  power  of  prevenUng  endocarditis,    trait-engraver.    Dorand'a  study  of  hooka  at 
and  its  freedom  fhira  secondary  effects.    It  is    this  time  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
a  white,  crystalline  powder,  of  feeble  aromatic    illustration  a,  and  the  only  academic  art  ednca- 
odor  (somewhat  like  wintergreen],  and  almost    tion  that  he  received  was  derived  from  a  brief 
tasteless.    Its  rhombic  crystals  melt  at  42°  0.    attendance  at  the  antique  class  of  the   old 
to  a  dear,  colorless  liquid.    Its  tasteleasnesa  is    American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  his 
presumed  to  he  owing  to  its  insolnbility  in    self-acquired  skill  in  drawing  is  said  lo  have 
water ;  alcohol,  benEol,  and  ether,  however, 
dissolve  it  readily.     It  may  be  given  up  to  two 
drachms  daily  without  bad  effects.    It  is  sup- 
posed that  salol  nndergoes  no  change  in  tbe 
stomach,  but  is  acted  upon  by  the  pancreatio 
secretion  and  decomposed.     It  renders  the 
urine  blackish  in  color,  owing  to  presence  ot 
oxidation  prodacts  of  phenol.    Its  use  exter- 
nally  prevents  the  development  of,  bat  does 
Dot  destroy,  bacteria. 

SaalMile  ef  ItnplM  is  said  by  s  German 
phyucian  to  be  the  beat  salt  of  atropine  to  use 
for  ophthalmic  purposes,  owing  to  its  freedom 
from  liability  to  cause  irritation  or  of  its  solu- 
tions to  contain  fungoid  growths.  It  is  a 
white,  amorphous,  non- hygroscopic  powder, 
which  forms  dilute  solutions  with  cold  water; 
0*01  gramme  in  20  grammes  of  water  is  sufQ- 
cient  to  dilate  the  pupil. 

ScapiflM,  an  alkaloid  existing  in  Seopolia  Ja- 
poniea,  dilates  the  pupil  more  rapidly  than 
atropine,  and  its  effects  last  longer.  It  does 
not  appear  to  irritate  the  conjunctiva  and  it 
antagonizes  the  effects  of  eaerine. 

Tweklakahe  is  a  recently  noticed  Japanese 
dmg,  consisting  ot  the  dried  fruit  of  an  orchid  uaaa  aaown  ntrmuni. 

indigenous  to  Japan.     It  renders  water  acid 

and  bitter,  owing,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  pres-  snrpassed  that  of  the  director.  In  1R17  he 
enceof  a  resin-add  and  a  gluooaide.  The  Jap-  entered  into  partnership  with  Maverick;  but 
anese  employ  a  watery  extract  in  urinary  dia-  this  partnership  In  the  monotonous  labor  ot 
eases,  in  much  the  way  that  copaiba  or  onbebs  copying  English  printssnd  working  nnon  bank- 
are  used  elsewhere.  It  is  said  to  be  free  from  note  plates  was  soon  ended  by  Tmmbull's  choice 
disagreeable  odor.  of  Durandastheengraverof bispM&ting,  "The 

DDUND,  lihsr  Irewa,  an  American  line-en-  Declaration  of  ludependenoe."  Dpon  this  en- 
graver and  painter,  born  in  Jefferson  village,  graving,  made  from  the  miniature  jiortraiU 
fnow  South  Orange),  N.  J.,  Aug.  21,  IT&S;  Id  the  painter's  small  plctnre,  Dnrand  worked 
died  in  South  Orange,  Sept.  17, 1886.  He  waa  for  three  years,  reoeiviog  $3,000  in  compen- 
descended  from  Huguenot  ancestors.  In  the  satioD  on  the  publication  of  the  engraving  in 
shop  of  his  father,  a  watchmaker,  he  learned  1S20.  This  plate,  which  is  still  probably  the 
to  cut  ciphers  upon  spoons,  and  this  employ-  best  known  ot  his  engraved  works,  eatab- 
mGDt,withhisnataraltastefordrawing,  turned  lishad  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
his  attention  to  engraving.  His  earliest  ex-  American  engravers  of  his  time.  For  fifteen 
poriments  were  upon  plates  hammered  oat  of  years  he  was  an  active  and  prosperons  en-  ■ 
copper  coins,  with  instruments  invented  by  graver.  He  engraved  several  heads  for  tbe 
himself.  His  first  work  upon  a  proper  plate  "  (National  Portrait  Gallery."  Baker  mentioDt 
wasan  engraving  of  a  porirait  painted  npnn  the  thirty-two  fiortraits,  among  which  are  engrav- 
lid  of  a  snaff-box.    Although  entirely  without    ings  alter  paintings  of  Waahingtoit,  HoohM) 
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MadiBon,  John  Qoincj  Adams,  Jackaon,  Jaj,  bered  as  a  painter  of  trees.  Durand  is  a  con- 
Kent,  Manhall,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Oliver  spicuoos  figure  in  the  historj  of  American  art. 
Wolcott.  Darand's  portrait  of  Charles  Car*  He  was  an  artist  of  remarkable  capacity  rather 
roll,  after  Harding,  attracted  the  surprised  at-  than  versatility ;  for  he  was  not  only  engraver, 
tention  of  many  artists  and  amateurs  abroad,  portrait-painter,  and  landscape-painter,  but 
But  his  engraving  of  ^^Mnsidora,"'  after  his  successful  in  each  department.  Moreover,  he 
own  design  (1826),  and  his  engraving  after  was  practically  self-educated.  The  advantages 
Vanderlyn's  '*  Ariadne,*'  remain  with  the  ^*Dec-  deemed  essential  now  were  wanting  to  him,  as 
laration  '*  the  most  important  examples  of  his  to  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  learned  en- 
engraved  work,  much  better  known  to  con-  paving  by  practical  experiments,  and  painting 
noisseurs  than  his  portraits  or  landscapes.  It  in  much  the  same  manner,  borrowing  hinta 
was  difficult  to  persuade  foreign  amateurs  that  from  books  and  from  other  artists,  but  enjoy- 
the  ^^  Ariadne  '^  was  of  American  origin.  This  ing  no  systematic  instruction.  It  -was  not  un- 
work,  which  has  been  called  *^  the  finest  exam-  til  1840  that  he  went  abroad,  and  for  the  first 
pie  of  the  nude  yet  produced  in  this  country,"  time  was  able  to  study  examples  of  great  art 
and  ^*  equal  to  any  specimen  of  contemporary  like  Cole,  he  was  not  influenced  by  the  new 
European  art,"  closed  Durand*s  career  as  an  departure  in  landscape  led  by  Constable,  nor  by 
engraver.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  Turner,  nor  by  the  romantic  movement  headed 
st^>d  then,  and  until  his  death,  at  the  head  of  by  Delacroix  and  Gericanlt  in  France,  which  was 
this  profession  in  America,  although  the  first  followed  by  Rousseau  and  the  modem  French 
place  in  one  special  branch,  landscape,  has  landscape  scliool.  Cole  is  said  to  have  drawn 
been  generally  conceded  to  the  late  James  his  inspiration  from  Claude  and  Salvator  Rosa. 
Smillie.  In  1885,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  a  foreign  influence 
Dnrand  abandoned  engraving  for  painting.  His  in  Durand^s  work,  which  was  objective,  like 
ambition  for  original  work  in  a  medium  naore  Dftsseldorf  art,  and  also  like  much  later  Amer- 
flexible  and  forcible  than  the  burin  and  steel  lean  painting.  Durand^s  technique  was  most 
plate,  was  encouraged  by  his  friend  Luman  strongly  influenced  by  his  long  nse  of  the  borin 
Reed,  an  early  New  York  collector.  Durand^s  in  careful  imitation  and  patient  detail.  He  had 
first  essays  in  the  new  medium  were  portraits  of  an  advantage  in  accurate  draughtsmanship, 
Kent,  Jackson,  Gouverneur  Kemble,  and  later,  which  enabled  him  to  gjve  the  lines  of  a  com- 
a  portrait  of  Bryant,  which,  like  others,  was  en-  position  with  truth;  but  there  were  the  disad- 
graved  in  part  by  the  painter.  From  portrait-  vantages  of  constraint  and  of  needless  atten- 
are  he  turned  to  figure  compositions,  usuidly  tion  to  minutisd.  It  may  be  admitted,  however, 
representing  historical  subjects,  like  ^'  Harvey  that  few  of  our  artists  have  drawn  trees  so 
Birch  and  Washington,"  *'  The  Capture  of  intelligentiy  and  truly.  It  has  been  said  that 
Andr6,"  **  The  Dance  on  the  Battery,"  and  "  his  practice  of  studying  character  in  portrait- 
**The  Wrath  of  Peter  Stnyvesant,"  all  popu-  ure  gave  him  insight  into  the  individuality  of 
larized  in  engravings.  These  subjects,  with  trees,  he  invested  them  with  a  humanity."  Dn- 
their  landscape  backgrounds,  brought  him  rand  was  hardly  an  imaginative  painter ;  but  to 
nearer  the  theme  that  was  to  engage  his  a  large  extent  this  personification  octrees,  if  it 
beet  energies  as  a  painter.  Several  years  may  be  so  called,  is  characteristic  of  his  paint- 
betore,  American  landscape-painting  had  be-  ings.  His  perfect  sincerity  and  genuine  love 
gnn  witli  Cole,  who  was  follow^  a  #  few  of  nature  are  expressed  in  his  work,  and  these 
months  later  by  Doughty.  When  the  National  qualities  are  entitled  to  a  respect  seldom  ac^ 
Academy  of  Design  was  founded,  in  1826,  both  corded  the  earlier  American  painters,  by  some 
these  artists  had  gained  some  degree  of  recog-  of  their  cleverer  but  less  sincere  successors, 
nition,  and  were,  like  Durand,  among  the  first  Durand^s  limitations  were  ineviiable.  Tet  his 
members.  His  career  as  a  landscape-painter  earnestness  enabled  him  to  translate  some- 
began  later,  but  the  three  artists  are  associated  thing  of  the  sentiment  of  his  subjects,  and 
aa  the  first  American  landscape-painters.  Du-  we  must  remember  that  his  art  was  pecul- 
rand^s  strong  love  of  nature  turned  him  toward  iarly  national,  probably  the  purest  representa- 
landscape  in  preference  to  any  other  branch  of  tive  of  the  American  art  of  his  time.  As 
arU  His  earlier  landscapes,  like  the  '*  Morning  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  his  art  was 
and  Evening  of  Life"  and  '* Kindred  Spirits,"  somewhat  affected  by  a  literary  influence,  al- 
had  an  allegorical  significance  that  was  proba-  though  his  love  for  Bryant  and^  Wordsworth 
bly  due  to  the  infiuence  of  Cole.  In  the  latter  was  never  so  plainly  shown  in  his  paint- 
piotare  Bryant  and  Cole  were  depicted  stand-  ings  as  Cole^s  enthusiasm  for  Bunyan  and 
ing  upon  a  rocky  plateau  in  the  Catskills,  *'  in  Scott.  Personally,  Dnrand  was  a  man  of  re- 
r^t  survey  of  the  glorious  scene,"  Later,  Dn-  markable  nobility,  purity,  and  gentleness.  He 
rand  gave  himself  up  to  the  painting  of  land-  constantly  maintained  the  dignity  of  art,  as 
aoiqpefl,  from  pure  love  of  nature,  without  any  opposed  to  its  degradation  for  commercial  pur- 
attempt  at  complex  significance.  In  addition  poses ;  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
to  numerous  mountain  and  forest  views  in  the  by  his  brother  artists  was  indicated  by  the 
Catskills  and  White  Mountains,  he  painted  many  offices  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  the  National 
pastoral  scenes.  But  his  favorite  subjects  were  Academy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  flrrt  ex- 
loond  in  the  forests,  and  he  will  be  best  remem-  hibition  committee,  filled  the  office  of  secretary 
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for  six  yean,  was  elected  vice-president  in  1844, 
and  president  in  1845,  which  office  he  held  un- 
til hifl  resignation  in  1861.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Gentnry  Clab,  as  well  as 
of  the  Aoademj.  Living  at  his  birthplace  in 
New  Jersey,  Durand  continued  his  landscape- 
painting  nntil  he  was  over  eighty- four  years 
of  age,  contribnting  to  the  Academy  irregu- 
larly until  1880.  In  this  year  he  finished  per- 
haps his  last  picture,  a  view  of  Lake  George ; 
bat  even  later  he  found  his  greatest  pleasure 
in  occupying  himself  with  pailette  and  brush  in 
his  stuuio.  His  death  removed  the  last  of  the 
painters  that  may  be  Justly  termed  the  pioneers 
in  American  art  Among  Durand^s  landscapes 
are  "  The  Forest  Primeval " ;  **  The  Trysting- 
Tree,*'  exhibited  in  1869,  and  belonging  to  Ben- 
jamin H.  Field ;  ''  The  Clove,  Oatokill  Mount- 
ains," belonging  to  the  Century  Club ;  *'  Fran- 
conia  Notch,"  exhibited  in  1874,  owned  by 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Stuart ;  **  In  the  Woods,"  owned  by 
Jonathan  Sturges,  which  was  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867;  *' Thanatopms,"  owned  by 
J.  P.  Morgan;  '*  Landscape,"  owned  by  Morris 
K.  Jessup ;  "  The  Catskills,"  dated  1859,  and 
owned  by  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore;  and 
**  Berkshire  Hills,"  in  the  Hurlbut  collection  at 
Cleveland.  To  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  Mr.  Durand  sent  "Studies  from 
Nature,"  "II  Pappagallo,"  "Kaaterskill  Clove," 
"  A  Brook  Study,^'  and  a  portrait  of  Gouverneur 
Eemble.  In  the  official  report  he  was  spoken 
of  as  having  "  stimulated  into  activity  a  feeling 
for  landscape "  in  American  art,  and  as  "  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  refined  in  his  rendering 
of  landscape."  He  was  formally  commended 
by  the  judges  for  "excellence  in  engraving." 
Accounts  of  Durand^s  life  and  works  may  be 
found  in  the  "History  of  the  Arts  of  Design 
in  the  United  States,"  by  William  Dnnlsp 
"  Book  of  the  Artists,"  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman 
"American  Engravers,"  by  W.  S.  Baker 
"American  Painters,"  by  G.  W.  Sheldon 
"Art  in 'America,"  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin 
"Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Clara 
Erskine  Clement  and  Laurence  Hutton;  and 
"Cyclop»dia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,"  by 
John  D.  Champlin,  Jr. 

DTNlfiRAPH.  (Gr^ek  ^wHfut,  itrength,  and 
ypaif^y  a  writing).  In  its  practical  application 
tne  dynagraph  is  an  instrument  for  automati- 
cally recording  the  conditiod  of  a  railway- 
track.  There  is  <m]y  one  such  instmment  in 
existence — the  invention  of  P.  H.  Dudley, 
C.  E.,  and  it  has  satisfactorily  reported  upon 
most  of  the  principal  railroad  lines  of  the 
United  States.  The  dynagraph  is  mounted  in  a 
private  car  fifty  feet  long,  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  with  long  six-wheel  trucks. 
The  after-half  of  the  car  is  a  work-room  con- 
taining the  dynagraph  and  the  various  tables, 
desks,  and  appliances  requisite  for  supplement- 
ing its  automatic  record.  The  forward  end  is 
fitted  for  permanent  quarters,  and  there  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dudley  have  made  their  home,  ever 
since  the  dynagraph  was  finished  and  put  in 


working  order.  This  compact  little  domestic 
establishment  is  very  interesting,  aside  from 
the  scientific  and  mechanical  importance  of 
the  adjoining  workshop.  In  its  exterior  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ments the  car  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  gor- 
geous palaces  on  wheels  of  the  great  railway 
magnates.  It  is  eminently  utilitarian  in  all  its 
details.  Space  is  everywhere  economized,  and 
ingenious  contrivances  for  saving  time  and 
grafting  household  duties  upon  the  inexorable 
demands  of  the  dynagraph  are  a  stndy  in  them- 
selves. Mrs.  Dudley  is  a  musician,  and  her 
f»iano  is  the  most  bulky  article  of  furniture, 
t  is,  as  it  were,  built  into  the  car  itself,  having 
been  taken  out  of  its  case  and  carried  in  before 
the  partitions  were  put  up.  Underneath  are 
chests  of  drawers  and  lodcers,  and  overhead 
and  on  every  side  are  appliances  for  the  stor- 
age of  clothing  and  household  supplies.  The 
kitchen  and  dining-room  are  in  one  compart- 
ment occupying  the  full  width  of  the  car,  and 
fitted  with  a  tiny  cooking-range,  while  the 
necessary  culinary  utensils  are  packed  with 
intelligent  ingenuity  where  they  can  be  eanly 
reached,  and  are  yet  out  of  the  way.    Every- 
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thing  is  necessarily  fitted  so  as  to  endure  with- 
out damage  the  perpetual  shocks  and  jars  inci- 
dent to  this  peculiar  home.  Mrs.  Dudley  acts 
as  an  efficient  assistant  to  her  husband  when 
the  dynagraph  is  on  duty,  and  is  nearly  as 
familiar  as  he  with  its  working  details.  Mr. 
Dudley  is  a  photographer  and  a  chemist  as 
well  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  his  office 
and  work-room  is,  if  anything,  a  greater 
marvel  in  its  way  than  the  domestic  half  of 
the  establishment.  It  occupies  the  rear  end 
of  the  car,  so  that  the  observer  can  watch 
the  performance  of  the  dynagraph,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, glance  through  the  rear  windows  atlhe 
track  itself,  if  the  automatic  record  indicates 
anything  nnnsual.  Fig.  1  shows  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  dynagraph  is  constructed. 
Details  are  omitted  because  it  is  impossible  to 
make  them  clear  without  reference  to  a  work- 
ing modeL  A  and  B  are  two  dmms.  A  carry- 
ing a  roll  of  paper  1,850  feet  long  and  80  inches 
wide.  The  two  drums  are  connected  with 
the  axle  of  a  pair  of  truck- wheels  by  means 
of  a  vertical  shaft,  C,  the  connections  being 
made  in  the  usual  way  by  oo^ed  wheels,  eaoa- 
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ing  the  pnper  drama  to  revolve  so  that  B  re-  make  of  the  rails  over  which  the  car  is  passing, 
ceives  the  paper  as  fast  as  A  delivers  it.  A  and,  standiog  beside  the  instmrnent  he  reads  the 
tension- regulating  apparatus  causes  the  paper  story  told  bv  the  different  lines  as  readily  as  if 
to  pass  smoothly  and  evenly  across  the  space  they  formed  words  and  sentences.  One  inch 
marked  I),  which  is,  in  fact,  the  recording- table,  of  the  paper  may  represent  50  feet,  or  100  feet, 
Above  this  table  is  a  series  of  pens,  some  de*  or  200  feet  of  track,  according  to  the  necessi- 
livering  red  ink,  some  black,  and  some  blue,  ties  of  the  case.  The  60-foot  gauge  is  always 
These  in  turn  are  connected  with  an  elaborate  used  for  track-inspection,  and  in  that  case  8 '8 
system  of  mechanism  leading  to  the  rails  over  feet  of  paper  represent  one  mile  of  track, 
which  the  car  passes.  6mall  steel  rollers  bear  The  nrst  dynafraph  was  made  in  1874,  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  rails  and  upon  their  was  used  on  the  Valley  Railroad  of  Ohio  from 
upper  surfaces,  and  act  so  uniformly  that  the  1875  till  1878,  when  the  present  machine  was 
slightest  deviation  from  the  normal  ad- 
justment is  recorded  upon  the  moving 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  car.  A  separate 
device  is  required  to  take  the  dynamo- 
metrical  curve  of  the  moving  train.  A 
draw-bar  is  mounted  over  the  paper  and 
connects  by  ingenious  mechanical  appli- 
ances with  a  fluid-chamber  attached  to 
the  framework  of  the  car.  Any  press- 
ure against  the  draw- bar  is  communi- 
cated to  the  pen  that  traces  the  dynamo- 
metrical  curve.  It  is  impossible  intelli- 
Sibly  to  describe,  even  with  the  aid  of 
iagraros,  all  the  intricate  yet  simple 
mechanism  that  secures  the  results  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  which  represents  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  paper  after  it  has  passed  under 
the  recordmg-pens.  A  list  of  the  work 
done  as  the  car  passes  along  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour  will  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  its  practical  utility  than  any 
attempt  at  detailed  description:  1. 
Alignment  of  rails  (approximate);  2, 
gauge  of  track;  8,' degree  of  curvature 
and  general  alignment  of  the  line;  4, 
deflections  and  irregularities  of  all  kinds 
in  the  rails ;  5,  elevation  of  the  outer  rail 
incurves;  6,  gradients;  7,  oscillation  of 
car-body ;  8,  exact  distance  run ;  9,  time- 
marks  in  seconds;  10,  dynamometrical 
curves  (the  ordinates  of  the  curves  and 
the  foot-pounds  of  work  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  these  data).  In  addition  to 
these  records  there  is  an  attachment  that 
automatically  discharges  a  small  quan- 
tity of  paint  against  the  side  of  the  rail 
wherever  a  fault  occurs  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  attention.  This  en- 
ables the  trackmen  to  see  at  a  glance 
where  their  services  are  needed,  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  stop  and  examine 
every  Joint  separately.  An  operation  in- 
volving the  wearisome  task  of  stooping 

to  inspect  the  rails  on  both  sides  wherever  the    built    With  the  flrst  instrument,  which  carried 
Joints  show  signs  of  wear.  paper  only  11  inches  wide,  many  experiments 

When  the  dynagraph  is  in  operation  the  pa-  were  tried ;  and  the  value  of  the  idea  was  fully 
per,  instead  of  being  delivered  oirectly  upon  the  demonstrated.  A  long  series  of  observations 
second  drum,  is  carried  over  a  long  table  fixed  was  necessary,  however,  before  the  instrument 
in  the  center  of  the  car  (see  dotted  lines  E  £,  approximated  its  present  remarkable  accuracy. 
Fig.  1),  so  that  the  observer  can  have  plenty  of  The  data  furnished  by  the  dynagraph  have  ena- 
time  to  watch  the  record  and  make  memoranda  •  bled  the  management  of  the  roads  using  it  to 
for  future  reference  as  the  work  progresses.  eflTect  material  saving  in  running  expenses,  and 
Practice  has  cultivated  the  inventor^s  skill  to  in  wear  and  tear;  for  nothing  consumes  more 
such  a  degree  that  he  can  often  tell  the  special    mechanical  energy  than  an  uneven  track. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


E 

UOTQIIiEEB  or  THE  IHTTKO  StkltS,  The  mati  (1729),  vol.  zixvl,  p.  134.  Prof.  Williuns 
recent  shocks  of  earthquake  have  directed  at-  brought  the  record  to  the  close  o(  the  ei^t- 
tentioQ  to  previona  seismic  distnrbancea,  and  eentb  centarj.  The  principal  oeismic  disturb- 
more  pHTticiilarl;  to  thoM  that  have  tthaken  ances  are  Rummarized  in  the  fuUnwing  ac- 
the  t«rritor7  of  the  United  States,     The  Id-  roaut: 

diauB  had  traditions  of  prehistoric  eftrthquakoBi        TheButhquaka  of  June  1, 1038,  0.  S.,  was  tbefint 

and  the  list,  which  hegins  »oon  after  the  laad-  tbat  occurred  tRer  tb«  luidioff  of  tlw  K\sfnma.    It  u 

initof  thePiiirrimsislonirer  than  is  popularlr  "id  to  hnvo  been  pncedgd  by  ■  nirobljn^r  noinlito 

•npposed.    Seversl  shock,  are  reoorded  in  the  \:'?°'^J^Tri,T^i.''^»^^^Vl"^^^^' 

..,iVvU.„^„  .^^   i„  .!,„  ..T. „„,:„„„".„J  m({neM;er.     Then  the  airth  beaan  to  qurte  i 


early  histonea  aad  in  the  "  Transactions    and    shock  threw  down  the  pewier  IVom  tha  shelves,  top- 
"  Memoir*  "  ol'  the  vaiioos  aci^ntiflo  and  philo-    pled  over  stone  walls,  and  ehook  off  the  topx  of  cbim- 


Tiie    course    wu 
floiD  northwest  to 


the  Indisnabejood 
an;  oTthe  Engluli 
aettleoMnts.  A 
aeoind  afaock,  not 
so  i.trotiK<  Ibllowed 
the  flnt  after  m 
Interval  of  balf  an 
hour.  The  dura- 
tion of  tbU  earth- 
quake is  *ei;  un- 
certain. WiDlh^ 

"  between  tbtee 
and  four  in  th< 
aAatnoon." 

1q  1MB,  abont 
•even  o'elock  of 
Sunday,  March  S, 
another  verj  per- 
ceptible trembling 

noticed,  but  it  did 

<tDOot.»,IlllM, 
a  little  earthquake 
gave  the  divinei 
ofthatdayatbenw 

mona,  bdJ  in  1$68 
the  eaith  iflain 
trembled.  Ofthia 
Pn>r.  Willianv 
■afi,  "  In  all  au- 
cieot  historiealhif 
is  meotioned  as  a 


but  I  can  not  Itti 

•ophiofti  societies  at  home  and  abroad.     The  anyaM»untofthemonth,dsr,Tiolenoe,i»iiM,e(IiM*s, 

most  complete  account  is  that  read  before  the  "g°S^  '"/  T^t''K"&'^'u  the""Bhuttlnir  it.  of  the 

Academy  of  Arb.  and  Sciencea  in  Boalon,  in  eveninK'-'there  w«  a^  earthquake,  with  .books  stln- 

1788,   hy  Prof.  Bamoel   Williaraa,   LL.  D.,   of  len-alsduring  threedaj",  Jan.  28, 2T,  and  28.    It  was 

Cambricuie,    Mass.     It  is  printed   in   vol.  i,  p.  preceded  bj  a  (rreal  roaring  noise,  and  the  *™t  ahock 

363,  of  the   "Memoirs"   of  that  associaliun.  came  about  seven  o;clook  in  the  evenly  The  housia 

Tb.o.rip..,..d.ryb.„f.™d.i.o»th.  ™r."?SiS:''Sd-rt^"rsss^':s5 

C»mmnnicationa  nf  Mr.  Pan!  Dadley  (ITSB)  m  ^n,tjn  off.    Men,  women,  and  ohlldrea  ran  out  into 

vol.  zxiii  of  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So-  the  nCreets  and  o^  placts,  and  paneneen  Mamnd 

ciety,"  p.  63;  of  Rev.  Mr.  Plant  (1T*3),  vol.  toand  fro  like  menon  tbedeck  ofa  tosainsveaseL  In 

ilii,p.  33;  of  John  Ilydc,  Cad  wallader  Golden,  ?'^'^  .""'  ??*" ''0''''.5'"^.T^t  ?I*'J!';!!l)f : 

J  *D  .       n  !!■        «     rJ  .^    /iTitB\    >.«I    .^i;,.  deed.     An  old  narrativa  thus  telL- of  its  oocurtwice : 

""^.-o^-.^'^'iT^  w^^u  ^'^'*9>,'°K  ^A    '  "  About  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  evening,  a  most 

pp.  439-444;  of  Prof.  Winthrop,  of  CambndRe  terrible  earthquake  beean.  The  heavena  being  serene, 

(17ST),  vol.  1,  p.  1  ;  and  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Cole-  there  was  saddcnly  heard  a  roar  like  the  doIm  of  a 
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great  fire.    Immediately  the  buildings  were  ehaken  a  vet^  little  wliile  after,  it  had  no  tmell  at  all.    How 

with  amazing  violenoe.    Doom  openod  and  shut  of  long  it  waa  beibre  it  began  to  have  this  ateneh  I  am 

themaelvce  with  a  feorftil  clatterixig.    The  bella  maa  not  certain,  but  1  believe  it  waa  covered  with  anow 

without  their  ropes  being  touched.    CrKka  appeared  until  a  little  while  before." 

in  the  walls  of  buildings,  and  iioon  sepanted,  and  in  Bo  v.  Mr.  Aliin,  then  minister  of  Brookline,  Bfass., 
aome  eases  fell  down.  Chasms  appeared  in  the  fields,  took  notice  of  an  uncommon  change  in  the  water  or 
and  the  hills  seemed  to  be  in  motion.  The  fright  of  some  wells.  **  About  three  daysoefore  the  earth- 
the  inliabitants  was  shared  by  the  beasts  and  oirds,  quake,"  he  says,  **  there  waa  perceived  an  ill-stinking 
who  sent  forth  feart\il  cries,  bowlings,  and  bellowings.  smell  in  the  water  of  several  wells.  8ome  searched 
The  duration  of  this  earthquake  was  very  uncommon,  their  wells,  but  found  nothing  that  might  thus  aHect 
The  first  shock  continued  half  an  hour  before  it  was  them.  The  scent  was  so  strong  and  offensive  that 
over,  but  it  began  to  abate  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  eight  or  ten  daya  they  entirely  omitted  usiuff  it. 
after  it  began.  The  same  day,  about  eight  o'clock  in  In  the  deepeat  of  theae  wells,  which  wss  about  thirty* 
the  evening,  there  came  a  sooond  shook,  equally  vio-  six  feet,  the  water  waa  tuned  to  a  brimstone-color, 
lent  as  the  first,  and  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  there  but  had  nothing  of  the  smell,  and  waa  thick  like  pud- 
were  two  others.  The  next  dav,  about  three  hours  from  die-water."  Some  wells  also  dried  up  iuat  before  the 
the  morning,  there  was  a  violent  shock,  which  lasted  earthquake,  but  filled  after  the  shocK  had  passed, 
a  long  time,  and  the  next  night  some  oounted  thirty-  Beveral  shocks  were  felt  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
two  shocks,  of  which  many  were  violent.  Nor  did  the  England  for  some  months  alUr  October  i9,  but  they 
trembling  of  the  e»rth  cease  until  the  July  following,  were  generally  inoonsidemble. 
Many  trees  were  torn  up,  and  the  outlines  of  the  momit-  On  Sept.  6,  1788.  at  about  11  ▲.  x.,  there  was  an 
ains  appeared  to  be  much  changed.  Many  springs  and  earthquake-shock  which,  though  comparatively  slight, 
small  streams  were  dried  up ;  In  others  the  waters  be-  was  of  considerable  extent.  It  was  strongest  m  Cana- 
came  sulphurous,  and  the  cnannels  in  which  some  bad  da,  but  was  felt  in  the  New  England  colonies,  and 
ran  were  so  altered  as  to  be  unrecognisable.    Half-  trom  Maryland  to  Maine. 

way  between  Tadonsao  and  (Quebec  two  hills  were  On  Feb.  6,  17S7,  at  4.80  in  the  aftemoon,  and  on 

thrown  down,  and  formed  a. point  of  land,  which  ex-  Deqember  7  of  the  same  yaar,  a  little  before  11  o'clook 

tended  half  a  ouarter  of  a  league  into  the  St  Lawrence  at  night,  slight  shocks  were  felt,  but  did  no  damage, 

river.    The  island  Aux  Cowlres  became  larger  than  June  8, 1744,  waa  a  fair  and  hot  day.    At  a  Tew 

it  was  before,  and  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waa  minutes  after  10  a.  v.^  a  very  loud  noise  was  heard, 

greatly  changed.  followed  by  a  tremblmg  of  the  earth,  which  shook 

This  earthquake  extended  to  New  York  and  Penn-  down  brioka  from  the  tops  of  chimneys,  and  ruined 

aylvanio.    There  were  slight  earthquake-shocks  in  many  stone  walls. 

1M5, 1668, 1669, 1670, 1705,  and  17S0.  The  most  violent  shock  of  earthquake  that  waa 

Sixty-four  yeai>»  after  the  earthquake  that  so  fright-  ever  known  in  New  England  waa  in  the  year  1766. 
•ned  our  anoeators  and  their  Canadian  neighwrs.  It  came  November  18,  at  eleven  minutes  and  thirty- 
came  another  memorable  shock.  On  Oct.  89, 1787, 0.  five  seconds  after  four  o'clock  in  the  rooming  of  a  calm, 
6.,  about  10.40  p.  ii.,  the  air  being  dear  and  the  sky  dear  night.  The  beginning  of  this  earthquake  waa 
serene,  a  heavy,  rumbling  noise  wss  heard  in  the  determined  with  all  uie  exactness  that  could  be  re- 
north  or  northwest.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  dis-  quired,  by  a  curious  acddent  Prof.  Winthrop,  of 
tance ;  but  it  increased  until  it  was  thought  to  be  the  Cambridge,  having,  sometime  before,  used  an  unusu- 
roar  of  a  blaring  chimney  near  at  handj  and  at  last  ally  long  glass  tube  in  a  particular  experiment,  shut 
was  likened  to  the  rattling  of  carriages  dnven  fiercely  it  up  in  the  case  of  his  tall  dock  for  jj^reater  security 
over  pavements.  In  about  half  a  minute  from  the  agamst  breakage.  This  tube,  standing  nearly  pei^ 
time  tne  noise  was  first  heard  the  earthquake  was  felt,  pendionlar.  was  npaat  by  the  first  motion  of  the 
It  was  observed  by  those  who  were  abroad  that  as  the  shock,  ana,  falling  against  the  pendulum,  instantlv 
ahake  passed  under  them  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  per-  stopped  the  dock  at  we  time  roenUoned.  The  dock 
oeptibly  rose  and  then  sank ;  but,  as  it  was  late  on  had  oeen  adjusted  by  a  meridian  line  the  preceding 
Sunday  night,  there  were  probably  not  many  travelers  noon.  Prof;  Winthrop  was  awakened  by  toe  eaith- 
out-ofAloore.  The  violence  of  the  shock  was  such  as  ouake,  but  his  bed  was* tossing  so  alarminglv,  and  the 
to  cause  the  houxes  to  tremble  and  rock,  as  if  about  floor  of  his  room  shaking  so  violently,  that  be  did  not 
to  fall  to  pieces.  Doors,  windows,  and  movable  ftir-  deem  it  prudent  to  walk  to  the  fireplace  until  the  ahock 
niture  made  a  feariiil  clatter.  Loose  artides,  china,  was  abating.  Havinff  then  struck  a  light,  he  looked  at 
and  pewter  were  pitched  fVom  the  shelves ;  stone  his  watch,  which  hau  agreed  with  the  dock  when  he 
walls  and  the  tops  of  chimneys  were  thrown  down,  had  retired,  and  found  it  to  be  fifteen  minutes  after  four. 
There  were  various  opinions  as  to  the  duration  of  this  The  jarring  was  perceptible  for  about  a  minute  after 
earthquake.  The  most  probable  is  that  the  shake  be-  this,  so  that  the  total  duration  of  the  earthquake  was 
gan  about  half  a  minute  after  the  roar  waa  first  heard,  nearly  four  and  a  iialf  minutes.  The  shock  was  pre- 
and  rose  to  the  greatest  violence  in  about  a  minute  ceded  by  that  peculiar  rumbling  noiae  or  roar  wuich 
more.  [tsoour8e,likethatof  the  previous  ones,  seems  ft«quently  is  the  precursor  or  an  earthquake.  In 
to  have  been  tirom  northwest  to  southesKt.  It  extended  about  half  a  minute  afterward  the  surface  of  the  earth 
firwm  the  river  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Ken-  seemed  to  be  suddenly  raised,  and,  in  subsiding,  wos 
nebcc,  in  Maine,  being  perceptibly  felt  in  both  places,  thrown  into  a  rapid,  janin^,  vibimtory  motion,  which 
though  the  shock  there  waa  sught.  It  was  also  felt  by  acted  in  a  horixontai  direction.  This  motion  contin- 
veosels  at  sea.  The  place  of  greatest  violence  seems  to  ued  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  then  abated 
have  been  at  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  Merrimac  for  three  or  four  seconds.  Then  all  at  once  came  a 
river.  There  the  earth  opened  and  cast  up  a  quanti^  **  violent,  prodigious  shock,  as  suddenly,  to  all  ap- 
of  sand  and  ssbes  mixed  with  sulphur.  A  oorrespond-  pearance,  as  a  thunder-dap  breaking  upon  a  house. 
ent  of  the  Royal  Society,in  a  communication  relative  and  attended  by  a  great  noise.''  This  severe  ana 
to  this  earthquake,  Miys,  **  A  clergyman  m  a  town  sudden  ahock  was  immediately  succeeded  by  quick 
about  twenty  miles  ftom  Boston  sMured  me  that  im-  and  violent  concussions,  jerks,  and  wrenches,  attended 
mediately  after  the  earthquake  there  was  such  a  stink  by  on  nndulatory,  waving  motion  of  the  whole  surfiice 
that  the  family  could  scarce  bcasr  to  be  in  the  house  for  of  the  ground,  not  unlike  the  shaking  and  quaking  of 
a  conriderable  time  that  night,"  a  large  bog.    For  nearly  half  a  minute  it  gradually 

Concerning  the  earth  that  was  thrown  up.  another  dedined,  and  then  there  waa  a  perceptible  revival  of 

dersvman,  Bev.  Mr.  Lowell,  writer :   "  Afwut  the  it,  though  of  short  oontinuance,  and  so,  by  degrees, 

mid^e  of  April  (1788)  the  fine  sand  that  was  thrown  all  became  quiet  again. 

up  in  several  places  in  this  parish  at  the  first  great  The  effect  of  these  throes  of  Mother  Earth  upon  the 

anock,  Ootober  20,  had  a  very  ofTenmve  stench — ^nay,  people  of  Boston  is  vividly  toid  by  several  writers, 

was  more  nauseous  than  a  putrefying  corpse ;  yet,  in  Upon  the  first  shock  many  persons  Jumped  out  of 
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their  beds  and  ran  into  the  streets ;  some  lay  between  earthquakes  felt  in  the  region  of  East  Haddam  an 

the  sheets,  atmid  to  rise ;  others  sprang  to  the  win>  mentioned.    Two  ahookSf  whicli  followed  each  other 

dowSf  and  seeing  in  the  dim  liffht,  that  was  almost  in  quiok  suooesaion  on  May  16,  1791,  seem  to  have 

darkncfls,  their  friends  and  neighbors  naked,  shrieked  been  quite  severe.    The  first  was  the  most  forcible, 

aloud  with  the  apprehimsion  that  the  day  of  judgment  ond  walls  and  ehimneys  were  broken  and  cracked, 

Iiad  arrived.    Others  yet  thought  thev  ncara,  among  doors  were  unlatched,  and  a  fissure  several  rods  in 

the  varied  noises,  the  trumpet  of  GflSriel  sounding,  extent  opened  in  the  ground.    Thirty  lighter  shocks 

and  foil  upon  their  knees  and  cried  out  for  mercy ;  followed,  and  about  dne  hundred  were  felt  during  the 

some  fainted  away  for  flight,  and  those  of  the  most  niffht  and  the  next  day. 

composed  temper  expected  to  be  buried  beneath  the        On  Aug.  28, 1792,  at  10  p.  ic.,  and  on  October  24  in 

ruins  of  their  nouses.    Children,  waked  ftom  their  the  same  year,  at  1  a.  m.,  shocks  were  perceived;  so, 

itleep,  ran  crying  to  their  fiightened  psrents ;  the  dogs  also,  on  January  11,  and  July  6, 1798,  and  on  maeh 

howled  dismally ;  birds  flew  into  the  air  with  flight-  9, 1794. 

ened  cries,  and  cattle  that  were  in  the  fields  fled  oel-        Thers  were  slight  shocks  on  May  8, 1804,  and  on 

lowing  to  the  bams  and  sheds.    In  Boston  about  100  August  11  and  December  80,  in  1805,  but  they  excited 

chimneys  were  leveled  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  in  little  comment. 

some  cases  breaking  through  the  roof-beama.    About        A  slight  trembling  was  felt  on  Nov.  9, 1810. 

1,500  were  shattered  and  thrown  down  in  part    Some 

were  broken  off  several  feet  below  the  top,  and  some,        Prof.  Williams  was  sncceeded,  as  the  histo- 

by  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  shock,  were  riographer  of  American  earthquakes,   by  die 

^wi^tl^tili^^'Z^V^rCr^^n^^  Ho^-  Samuel  L.  Milchill,  who,  in  1814,  com- 

others  were  twisted  awry,  as  it  by  a  circular  motion,  ^ji^  ^  .^  ^^i.^.  „*•  j.    r  lu        _*.u       i 

Many  clocks  were  stoppiL    The  vane  on  the  public  V^^  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  earthquakes 

mar^et^house  was  thrown  down— the  wooden  spindle  of  1811,  1812,  and  1818.     (See  ^*  Transactions 

that  supported  it  being  broken  off  at  a  place  where  it  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 

waa  five  mchcs  m  diameter ;  yet  it  had  withstood  the  ^ew  York,"  vol.  i,  p.  281.)     The  year  1811 

most  violent  gusts  ot  wind.    A  new  vane  on  one  of  ___  «^*^j  V«i.  ;f(i  KA«n4-;f.«i  ^^^^^  /»..  *u^  #« 

the  churches  was  bent  at  the  spindle,  and  a  dintiiler's  ^^  "f  ^^  ^^J  l^  beautiful  comet,  for  the  fu- 

ciHtem,  made  ofplank,  almost  new  and  very  strongly  "ous  tempest  that  swept  the  entire  Atlantic 

put  together,  wad  burst  in  pieces  by  the  agitation  of  ooast,  and  for  its  tremendous  earthquake.     On 

the  liquor  in  it    Similar  results  were  observable  in  Monday  morning,  Dec.  16,  1811,  was  felt  the 

the  country.   At  Springfield  a  ineul  spindle  on  one  of  most  general  seismic  disturbance  ever  known 

the  churches  was  bent  to  a  right  angle.    Through  the  ^_  xu?- ^^-.4.:— «*      \r     \#-i.  u-n    •  * 

whole  province  of  Massachusetts,  stone  fences,  wllar-  0°  *« »  continent    Mr.  Mitchill  gives  accounts 

walls,  chimneys,  and  the  like  were  cracked  and  thrown  of  the  shocks  at  Washmgton,  D.  C. ;  Richmond 

down.    Great  alterations  were  observed  in  the  springs  and  Norfolk,   Va. ;    lialeigb,  N.  0. ;   George- 

and  ponds.    In  some  the  quaUty  of  the  water  was  town,   CJolnrabia,   Charleston,    and    PineviDe, 

SSSiS'i>?o!?^'SSiT*'At^pt;b'Klr8S?u^  8  p..  Savannah,  G«,;Natohe«.M«s.;  Knoi^- 

ate,  and  Lancaster  chasms  were  made  in  the  earth  (at  J"*®*  Tenn.  ;   Louisville,  Ky. ;   Jeffersonville. 

Pembroke  there  were  four  or  five  of  them),  from  which  Ind. ;    Detroit,   Mich.;    St.  Louis,   Mo.;    and 

water  issued  and  fine,  white  sand,  or  powdered  ashes,  New   Orleans,  La.  ;    and  from   Philadelphia, 

were  vomited^    Almost  immedmtelv  after  the  ^rth-  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  many  other  places. 

quake  numbers  of  fish  came  to  the  surface  of  the  rp.  .     ^^^i'^ ^i,^ y^ .u  vi     *       •!      • 

oceau,  dead  or  dying.    One  fishing-vessel  brought  in  f ""  earthquake  was  remarkable  for  its  vio- 

several  quintols  of  these  fish.    This  earthquake  waa  lence,  its  extent,  and  its  continuance.      The 

traced  a  great  distance.    On  the  southwest  it  reached  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  were  visit-ed  by 

as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  being,  however,  felt  on  the  ghocks  at  frequent  intervals  durinir  1812  and 

lK''wArftr*4ffi.l''u  w«*;^1^2d'j  J818.     Dr   Robert^n    who  by  o^er  of  the 

Lake  George,  but  at  Oswego,  in  New  York,  it  was  not  Government,  in  1806,  traveled  to  the  sources 

felt  at  all.    On  the  ocean  the  shook  was  so  great  that  of  Arkansas  river,  witnessed  these  shocks  at 

the  mariners  on  board  of  a  vessel  seventy  lesffues  St.   Genevieve,   Mo.,   and   kept   a   meraoran- 

from  Cape  Ann  Uiought  they  had  run  agrounH  or  ^um  of  their  number  untU  five  hundred  had 

struck  a  rock  until,  on  sounding,  they  found  they  v  -^corded    when  he  m-ew  wearr  of  the 

were  m  more  than  fifty  fathoms  of  water.  "®^  recoraea,  wnen  ne  grew  weary  oi  ine 

Nine  hours  after  the  great  shock  was  felt  hi  New  task  and  ceased  to  note  any  more.    The  In- 

England  an  extraordinary  motion  of  the  sea  happened  dians  said  the  shocks  were  very  frequent  and 

Ui  the  harbor  of  St.  Martm's,  in  the  West  Indies.   The  violent  far  westward  beyond  civilization.     The 

sea  withdrew  leaving  places  where  tnere  was  com-  ^e^ter  of  disturbance  was  apparently  near  New 

monly  at  least  five  feet  of  water  dry  ;  and  then,  re-  ^r  j  .,    ,,         nVi"    *  ii    "rK»»^""J     ^     •>  !^  j 

turning,  it  rose  six  feet  above  the  oramary  level.  Madnd,  Mo.     The  following  account,  dated 

On  November  23,  at  7.27  at  night,  and  on  December  Dec  25,  1811,  was  written  by  William  Leigh 

19  at  10  p.  M.,  hi  the  same  year  ^1755),  there  were  two  Pierce,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mitchill  as 

iignt  snoctu.  worth V  of  credence     In  coiisiderinir  the  ohe* 

8th^^?tr,:^?^:  iU'ir,.T'~"^  '"•'•  "■""  ""  *•  "ome/a  that  It  detiila,  the  .reader  fhoni/  r- 

In  1761,  March  12,  at  about  2.80  a.  m.,  an  earth-  member  the  condition  of  civilization  m  the  re- 

auake-shock  was  distmctly  felt  in  New  Kn^land ;  and  gion  affected.     There  were  few  structures  of 

tiere  was  a  second  one  about  8  p.  m.  on  November  1  brick  or  stone,  the  dwellings  were  almost  in- 

""^n  nirrfeTind  1771  there  were  sUghttrembUngs  J?™^^^  S?""^"?!!!?^  ^'  ^""^  and  even  in  New 

of  the  earth.  Orleans  the  buildmgs  were  mostly  small  and 

At  about  il  o^clock  on  Nov.  29, 1788,  a  small  earth-  insignificant  Mr.  Pierce  was  going  in  a  fiat- 
quake  shook  New  England  and  the  Middle  Sutos.  At  boat  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  He  left 
Boston,  at  Hartford,  end  at  New  Haven  but  one  shock  the  Ohio  and  entered  the  Mississippi  on  Friday, 
was  feltv,  but  there  were  three  m  New  York,  and  at  r\^^  iq  iqh  «^j  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^iSI ^*  4-u^  iic*k 
Philadefphia  there  were  two,  the  ftnit  of  wh'ich  waa  S^'  J^'  ^?^^' *".^,^^  ^^«  fu®^^°/v  '  t?®  I. 
the  stronger.  (Sunday  night)  tied  up  at  the  left  bank,  about 

In  Silhman'a  ^^  Journal  of  Science*'  a  few  of  the  116  milea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    His 
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boat  was  one  of  a  considerable  fleet.  Tbe  night  der.  Banks,  with  all  their  growth,  fell  into  the 
was  eztremol  J  dark  and  olondy ;  not  a  star  ap-  riyer,  whose  bed  was  incessantly  disturbed. 
f>eared  in  the  heavens,  and  there  was  every  in*  The  oldest  treen  of  the  forest  quivered  with 
dication  of  a  severe  rain.  *'  Precisely  at  two  the  violence  of  the  shocks,  while  their  heads 
o^clock  on  Monday  morning,'*  says  Mr.  Pierce,  were  whipped  together  with  a  quick  and  rapid 
**  we  were  all  alarmed  by  the  violent  and  con-  motion.  Several  small  islands  have  already 
Tulsive  agitation  of  the  boats,  accompanied  by  been  aonihilated,  and  from  appearances  many 
a  noise  similar  to  that  which  would  have  been  others  must  suffer  the  same  fate.  To  one  of 
produced  by  running  over  a  sand-bar.  Every  these  I  ventured  in  a  skitf,  but  it  was  irapossi- 
man  was  immediately  aroused,  and  rushed  upon  ble  to  examine  it,  for  the  ground  sank  from  my 
deck.  The  first  shock  was  followed  by  a  second,  tread,  and  the  least  force  applied  to  any  part  of 
and  then  by  two  others  in  immediate  succes-  it  seemed  to  shake  the  whole.  Anxious  to  ob- 
hion,  accompanied  by  continuous  and  treftoen-  ,  tain  a  landing,  and  dreading  the  high  banks, 
dous  explosions  resembling  a  discharge  of  an il-  we  made  fast  to  some  willows  on  a  sunken 
lery.  These  continued  for  eight  minutes.  So  piece  of  land  at  the  extremity  of  an  island,  and 
complete  and  general  had  been  the  convulsions  continued  there  for  two  days,  hoping  that  the 
that  a  tremulous  motion  was  communicated  to  scene  of  horrors  would  be  over ;  still,  how- 
the  very  leaves  on  the  surf  ace  of  the  earth.  A  ever,  the  shucks  continued,  though  not  with 
few  yards  from  the  s|K>t  where  we  lay,  the  body  like  frequency  as  before.  On  Wednesday  after- 
of  a  large  oak  was  snapped  in  two,  and  the  fall-  noon  I  vbited  every  part  of  the  island  where 
iug  part  precipitated  to  the  margin  of  the  riv-  we  lay.  It  was  extensive  and  partially  cov- 
er; the  trees  of  the  forest  shook  like  rushes ;  the  ered  with  willow.  The  earthquake  had  rent 
alarming  clattering  of  their  branches  may  be  the  ground  in  large  and  numerous  gaps ;  vast 
compared  to  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  quantities  of  coal  and  charred  wood  were 
by  a  severe  wind  passing  through  a  large  cane-  spread  over  the  ground.  I  saw  several  places 
brake.  At  dawn  of  day  I  went  on  shore  to  ex-  where  those  spouts  which  bad  so  much  at- 
aminetheeffectsof  the  shocks;  the  earth  about  tracted  our  wonder  had  arisen;  they  were 
twenty  feet  from  the  water's  edge  was  deeply  generally  on  the  beach,  and  had  left  large  cir- 
cracked,  but  no  great  injury  was  visible;  fear-  cular  holes  in  the  sand,  formed  much  like  a 
ing,  however,  to  remain  longer  where  we  were,  funnel.  For  a  great  distance  around  the  ori- 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  our  landing  as  fice  vast  quantities  of  coal  had  been  scattered, 
expeditiously  as  possible.  This  was  immedi-  Many  pieces  weighing  fh>m  16  to  20  pounds 
ately  done.  At  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  we  were  discharged  160  measured  paces.  One  of 
experienced  a  fifth  shock  of  such  strength  that  these  holes  was  16  feet  in  perpendicular  depth 
the  bank  to  which  we  had  been  attached  was  and  68  feet  in  diameter  at  the  month.  On 
rent  and  fell  into  the  river;  while  the  trees  Thursday  morning  we  loosened  our  cables, 
rushed  from  the  forests  and  precipitated  them-  As  we  descended  the  river,  we  saw  subterra- 
selves  into  the  water  with  force  sufficient  to  have  nean  forests,  which  raised  their  heads,  hard 
dashed  us  into  a  thousand  atoms.  Wherever  the  and  black  as  ebony,  above  the  surface  of  the 
veins  of  the  earthquake  ran  there  was  a  vol-  water.  We  passed  also  thousands  of  acres  of 
canic  discharge  of  combustible  matter  to  great  land  which  had  been  cleft  from  the  main  shore 
heights,  an  incessant  rumbling  was  heard  be-  and  tumbled  into  the  water,  leaving  the  tops 
low,  and  tbe  bed  of  the  river  was  excessively  of  the  trees  waving  above  the  surface.  At 
agitated,  while  the  water  assumed  a  turbid  and  Fort  Pickering,  242  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
boiling  appearance.  Near  our  boat  a  spout  of  the  Ohio,  the  land  is  strong  and  high.  Here, 
confined  air,  breaking  its  way  through  tbe  however,  the  earth  was  extremely  agitated, 
waters,  burst  forth,  and  with  a  loud  report  and  the  block-house,  which  was  almost  a  solid 
discharged  mud,  sticks,  etc.,  from  the  river's  mass  of  hewed  timber  trembled  like  an  aspen- 
bed  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  surface.  These  leaf.  Many  poor  fellows  were  undoubtedly 
spoutings  were  frequent,  and  in  many  places  wrecked  or  buried  under  the  banks;  and  many 
appeared  to  reach  to  the  very  heavens.    Large  boats  were  lost.^ 

trees,  which  had  lain  for  ages  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Pierce  was  not  the  only  one  that  was 

tiie  river,  were  shot  up  in  thousands  of  in-  alarmed.    At  Charleston,  8.  C,  a  severe  shock 

stances,  some  with  their  roots  uppermost  and  was  felt  a  few  minutes  before  8  a.  m.    A  noise 

their  tops  planted ;  others  were  hurled  into  the  like  distant  thunder  was  heard  at  intervals.   St. 

air;  many  again  were  only  loosened,  and  float-  Philip's  steeple  vibrated  so  that  the  clock-bell 

ed  upon  the  surface.    Never  was  a  scene  more  rang  for  ten  seconds.    Clocks  were  stopped  : 

replete  with  terriflc  threateniugs  of  death.  The  houses  were  shaken,  and  articles  suspendea 

earth  and  river,  torn  with  furious  convulsions,  from  the  ceilings  and  walls  swung  to  and  fro. 
opened  in  huge  trenches,  whose  deep  jaws  were  1  People  were  awakened,  and  left  their  beds  in 

instantaneously  closed.    Through  a  thousand  terror. 

vents,  sulphureous  streams  gushed  forth,  leav-  Earthauake-shooks   continued    to    be   felt 

ing  vast  and  unfathomable  caverns.   During  the  during  the  year  1812  throughout  the  valleys 

day  there  was,  with  very  little  intermission,  a  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.    Andu- 

continued  series  of  shocks,  attended  with  in-  bon,  the  naturalist,  has  left  in  his  *'  Omitho- 

nnmerable  explosions,  like  the  rolling  of  thun-  logical  Biography  "  an  account  of  shocks  that 
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lie  felt  in  November,  1819,  and  ehortl^r  after 
thst  dite.  It  in  interestiDg  to  speculate  what 
woald  have  been  the  reaalt  bad  there  been,  id 
the  regions  most  affected  bj  tbeae  eartbqaakea, 
fanasea  uf  Btone  or  •brick.  The  log-houaea 
vere  well  catcolated  to  withstand  injnry,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  principal  relic  of  the 
eartbqaaha  exiata  to-day  in  that  vaat  tract  ot 
conotry  aoath  of  New  Madnd,  known  as  "  The 
flunk  country." 

No  apecial  record  wae  kept  of  the  earth- 
qnakea  that  followed  the  distorbanees  of 
1811-'13  ontil  Ur.  Rookwood,  in  1872,  pnb- 
liahed  his  notes  in  the  "  Amerioaa  Jonrnal  of 
Soleoce  and  Arta."  A  list  of  tha  eartbqaake- 
ahocka  in  the  interim  liaa,  however,  been  col- 
lected froiu  the  newspapera. 

On  Feb.  15,  1815,  two  smart  ahocka  were 
felt  at  Weston,  Mass.  Many  of  the  inhabitant! 
were  greatly  alarmed,  for  tbe  Hhocka  came  at 
night,  and  the  next  day  dasnres  or  cracks  were 
diacovered  in  the  earth,  extending  to  a  great 
distance  and  branching  in  varioQH  dlrectiona. 

On  Sept.  14,  1816,  two  considerable  ahooks 
were  felt  at  New  Mitdrid,  Mo.  On  Nov.  9 
of  tha  aame  year  two  ehockfl  were  experienced 
at  Httafield,  Mass.  Smart  shocks  were  felt  in 
all  the  towQB  in  the  npper  part  of  Sonth  O&r- 
olina  and  Georgia  abont  11  p.  m.,  Dec.  10, 
1817.  Shocks  were  felt  In  Alabama  on  Ang. 
93.  1834;  in  the  Miaaiaaippi  Valley.  May  T, 
1886,  Jan.  SO,  1810,  and  Jane  2,  1810;  In 
Oonnecticnt,  Ang.  6,  1810;  in  New  Jersey, 
Ang.  12,  1843;  in  Wa<>hiDgton  and  Baltimore, 
Feb.  8.  IBIS  ;  in  South  Carolina  and  tlie  val- 
leys of  the  Miasi^sippi  and  Ohio,  Jan.  4,  1843  ; 
in  Uassachasetts,  Nov.  24,  1818 ;  in  the  Miss'ia- 
sippi  valley,  Aug.  18,  1848;  in  New  Jersey, 
Jan.  S8,  1844;  in  New  York,  Oct.  SS,  1844; 
in  Tennessee,  Dec.  25,  1816;  in  New  York, 
Got.  26,  1846,  and  Feb.  4,  1846;  in  New  Eng- 
land, Aug.  26,  1840,  and  June  8,  1817 ;  and  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  Sept.  8,  1848. 
None  of  these  were  so  violent  as  to  do  serious 
damage;  but  the  list  shows  that  the  orost  of 
tbe  earth  Las  seldom  been  quiet  for  any  oon- 
riderable  lentcth  of  time. 

The  Padfic  coast,  ever  aince  ita  settlement, 
has  been  subject  to  violent  seismic  distnrb- 
imcefl.  Three  recent  earthquakes— in  1866, 
18S8,  and  18T2 — were  specially  destructive  of 
property  and  life. 

Tke  Ckarieslaa  Eartb«Bake.~On  the  nigbt  of 
Ang.  81,  1886,  an  eartLquabe-shock  was  felt 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  was  eBpeciollj 
severe  in  Sooth  Carolins,  and  wrought  such 
havoc  in  the  city  of  Oharleston  that  it  is 
known  as  the  Charleston  earthquake.  The 
following  are  tbe  times  (in  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds)  at  which  it  was  felt  in  various  lo- 
calities: Charleston,  S.  C,  6.61 :  Waahington, 
D.  0.,  9.68.80;  Baltimore,  Md.,  9.B1;  New 
York,  9.64  ;  New  Haven,  Conn..  9.56.80 ;  To- 
ronto, Can.,  9.S6;  Newport,  Ey.,  S,&4.1G; 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  9.66.57;  Dubnaue,  Iowa, 
9Mi  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  B.64.    It  is  impoaeible 


to  give  an  exact  aooonnt  of  the  damajie  done 
by  thia  earthquake  in  Charleston.  It  baa  been 
estimated  that  tlie  loss  in  buildings  that  were 
sbakoi  down  or  rendered  nnaafe  will  amount 


to  more  than  $6,000,000.  Appeals  for  aid 
were  made,  and  every  large  city  responded. 
Many  persons  were  killed  by  objects  thrown 
down  by  the  shock;  but  many  more  died  from 
the  eiposare  that  followed,  for  the  people 


were  so  frightened,  and  in  many  instanoea  the 
bnildingi  were  so  unsafe,  that  the  inhabitants 
camped  out  in  the  public  pnrks  and  other  open 
apaces  for  several  daya.  Tbe  alarm  was  per- 
petuated by  the  oontinaanoe  of  the  ahooks. 
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which  haro  been  felt  at  freqn«Dt  inteirals  up  It  ia  onlj  of  raoeot  jean  that  an;  pretense 

to  the  timn  of  tite  writing  of  tbi«  article,  haa  been  made  of  keeping  a  correct  record  of 

The  cit;  of  Charleston  teema  to  have  been  every  shook,  and  it  ia,  tberefure,  almost  im- 

near  the  center  of  distDrbanuo,  aitbongh  the  possible  to  say  whether  earibqaakes  are  in- 

greater  portion  of  UonthOorotinawaa  severely  creasing  in  treqaency.     The  table  is  believed 

shaken.    The  accompanying  illostrations  will  to  be  the  most  complete  yet  pablisbed. 

serve  aa  specimens  of  the  damage  done,  Caassk — Seismology,  the  science  of  earth- 


On  Ang.  10,  1884,  a  strong  enrthqaake  oc- 
carred  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Btatea. 
The  center  of  intensitv  aeems  to  have  been  at 
Jamaica  and  Amitjville,  on  Long  Island.  At 
Jamaica  the  walls  of  the  Presbyterian  Sanday- 
school  were  cracked  in  two  places,  the  open- 
ings b<ing  from  one  to  two  inches  In  width 
and  extending  from  roof  to  fonndation.  In 
a  honse  at  Amityville  a  large  mirror,  reaching 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  waa  cracked  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  the  walla  of  tbe  room  were 
eracked  in  two  places;  a  hroom-bandle  conid 
be  laid  in  the  cracks  in  the  wall. 

The  foil  owl  ngtable  has  been  compiled  from 
the  records  of  Prof.  Rockwell,  as  reported  in 
tiie  "  American  Joarnal  of  Soienoe  end  Arts  " : 
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qnskes,  is  still  In  Its  infancy.  Mr.  Mitcbill 
says;  "When  engaged  in  the  task  of  collecting 
these  onrioDS  and  interesting  phenomena,  I 
was  in  expectation  that  pbjsioal  occurrences, 
so  immediately  before  onr  eyes  and  under  our 
feet,  would  have  oaalified  me  to  form  some- 
thing like  a  tolerable  theory  of  earthqnakea.  I 
must  own,  however,  that,  sft^r  all  the  infor- 
mation I  have  collected,  I  have  not  been  en- 
abled to  ofFer  a  solution  by  any  means  satis- 
factoiy  to  myselC"  Several  hypotheses  have 
been  invented  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
earthqaakes,  and  the  advocates  of  each  Bnd 
argnraents  to  support  those  they  favor,  in  the 
varions  conditions  of  earth,  air,  water,  and  the 
celestial  bodies  at  the  time  of  the  seismic  dis- 
turbance. It  haa  been  attempted  by  some 
acientists  to  draw  distinctions  between  earth- 
qnakea, eartb -oscillations,  earth-tremors,  and 
earth-pnlsations.  Briefly  stated,  the  theories 
may  be  said  to  he  six : 

1.  The  theological  theory,  held  by  an  im- 
mense nnmher  of  people,  who  believe  that  the 
earthquake  is  due  to  the  direct  InterTention  of 
God,  as  a  punishment  for  sin  or  a  warning  to 
righteousness.  This  theory  is  of  the  greatest 
antiquity. 

2.  The  mechanical  theory,  which  impntew 
tbe  earthquake  to  the  slipping  of  rock  strata, 
and  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  earth's  falling 
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in  some  places,  rising  in  others,  and  being  agi-  of  the  Geological  Surrej  called  a  meeting  at 

tated  everywhere.  Washington  on  Nov.  21,  1884,  to  consider  and 

8.  The  volcanic  theory,  wbich  holds  that  arrange  a  systematic  plan  of  earthqnake-oh- 
the  distarbances  are  due  to  fires  in  the  earth ^s  servation  throughout  the  country.  It  was  de- 
center,  and  to  their  fumes  and  steam,  which  cided  to  attempt  work  in  two  directions: 
force  an  outlet.  In  the  hot  water,  steam,  and  First,  by  the  distribution  of  circulars,  which 
gas  ejected,  and  in  the  odors  imparted  to  were  to  be  filled  up  by  individual  observers  and 
springs  and  welK  they  fiod  evidence  of  the  returned  to  the  Geological  Survey  after  the 
truth  of  their  theories.  occurrence  of  an  earthquake ;  and,  secondly, 

4.  The  astronomical  theory,  which  holds  the  establishment  of  stations,  provided  witli 
that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  attraction  instruments  for  recording  the  earth's  motion, 
of  the  planets,  derives  argument  from  the  The  address,  to  which  inquiries  and  facts  of  in- 
enormous  weight  of  extraordinary  tides,  and  terest  can  be  sent,  is  Division  of  Volcanic  Ge- 
claims  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  ology,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
moon  operates  on  the  crust  of  the  earth  as  it  D.  C. 

does  on  the  great  body  of  water  that  it  raises        An  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish, 

or  lowers.    Much  discredit  has  been  cast  upon  by  the  use  of  adjectives,  the  relative  degrees 

this  theory  by  charlatans  who  have  pretended  of  intensity  of  shocks,  and  the  following  table 

to  foretell  earthquakes  from  the  stars.  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  observers : 

6.  The  electrical  theory,   whose  followers        1.  Very  light. — Noticed  by  a  few  persona, 

will  deduce  from  the  lights,  noises,  and  veloci-  but  not  generally  felt.    2.  Light. — Felt  by  a 

ties  of  their  motions,  and  from  comets  and  mfgority  of  persons*  rattling  windows   and 

meteors  that    have  appeared   simultaneously  crockery.    8.  Moderate, — Sufficient  to  set  sus- 

with  the   earthquake,  conclusions   favorable  pended  obiects,  as  chandeliers  etc.,  swinging, 

to  the  origin  of  the  disturbance  from  that  or  to  overtnrow  light  objects  favorably  placed, 

subtile  and  universal  agent,  electricity.    Thus,  4.  Strang, — Sufficient  to  crack  the  plaster  in 

for  example,  an  earthquake  occurred  in  Con-  houses,  or  to  throw  down  bricks  from  chim- 

necticut  on  Aug.  9,  1840,  and  at  the  same  time  neys.    5.  Severe. — Overthrowing  chimneys  or 

occurred  an  unusual  fall  of  meteors,  numbered  walls  and  injuring  some  buildings.  6.  Deetrue- 

by  a   writer   in  the  **  American    Journal   of  tite, — Causing  general  destruction  of  buildings, 

Science  and  Arts'*  as  high  as  1,500,  for  the  etc.     It  is  hoped  that  future  observers  will 

night  of  the  9th.    It  is  curious  to  observe  use  this  scale  in  their  reports  to  the  Geological 

that  on  Feb.  2,  1766,  in  Rhode  Island  and  Survey.    The  following  suggestions  are  made 

Massachirsetts,  and  in  November  of  the  same  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  observers :  *'  State 

year  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  at  Weston,  the  observer's  situation — whether  in  the  house 

Conn.,  in  December,  1807,  a  similar  coinci-  or   out-of-doors,  up  stairs  or  down,  sitting, 

dence  was  remarked.  standing,  walking,  reading.    Then  answer  the 

6.  The  chemical  theory,  which  ascribes  the  following  questions,  referring  to  them  by 
disturbance  to  fermenting  or  decomposing  number  only:  1.  Was  an  earthquake  felt  at  . 
minerals.  A  curious  instance  of  decomposition  your  placet  2.  At  what  hour,  minute,  and 
of  crystalline  rocks  is  reported  by  Dr.  Hunt*  second,  and  whether  railway  or  local  time? 
They  were  principally  gneisses  with  hornblend-  8.  How  long  did  you  perceive  it?  4.  Was  it 
ic  and  micaceous  schists,  and  are  completely  accompanied  by  any  unusual  noise?  If  so,  de- 
decomposed  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more  scribe  it.  6.  Give,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
from  the  surface,  bemg  changed  into  an  unc-  the  number,  duration,  and  character,  of  each 
tuons,  reddish  brick-clay,  in  the  midst  of  shook.  6.  Specify  it  according  to  the  table  of 
which  the  interbedded  layers  of  quartz  are  intensity — light  or  very  lights  etc.  7.  Do  yon 
seen  retaining  their  original  positions.  The  know  of  any  cause  for  what  happened,  other 
believer  in  the  conversion  of  metallic  potassi-  than  an  earthquake  ?  Give  any  further  par- 
nm,  by  rapid  inflammation,  into  common  potr  ticulars  of  interest,  stating  whether  they  are 
ash  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth,  flnds  in  from  observation  or  hearsay.  Mention  the 
the  saltpetrous  sandstone  an  argument  for  his  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  any  strange  ef- 
belief  in  the  chemical  theory  of  earthquakes.  fects  on  animals ;  character  of  damage  to  build- 

OfeservaUanfl. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  ings ;  general  direction  in  which  walls,  chim- 

phenomena  accompanying  seismic  disturbances  neys,  etc.,  fell.    Springs,  rivers,  and  wells,  are 

have  been  hitherto  so  imperfectly  noted.    The  often  noticeably  affected,  even  by  slight  shocks, 

manner  in  which  these  workings  of  Nature  re-  Describe  the  direction  in  which  chandeliers, 

veal  themselves  to  us  have  such  a  powerful  etc.,  swung.    If  pictures  swung,  state  the  di- 

infiuence   upon   the  imagination  and  under-  rection  of  the  wall,  and  whetner  pictures  on 

standing  that  few  people  are  sufiiciently  calm  the  wall  at  right  angles  to  it  were  also  moved, 

and  collected  to  report  fully  the  attendant  cir-  If  doors  were  opened  or  shut,  state  the  direc- 

cumstances.    The  lack  of  any  definite  bureau  tion  of  the  wall  in  which  they  were  set. 
to  which  information  could  be  forwarded  by        Seismometers,  or  instruments  for  recording 

individual  observers  was  also  a  powerful  factor  earthquake  -  shocks  have  been  frequently  in- 

in  maintaining  the  state  of  ignorance  on  this  vented  and  used.    Briefly  stated,  the  govern- 

subject,  and  to  obviate  this  want  the  Director  ing  principle  of  them  all  is  either  a  pendulum, 
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which  will  awing  aooording  to  the  intenaitr  ons  to  drop  their  balls,  anleaa  the  iDoveigeDt 
and  direction  of  the  abock,  or  a  ball  bftluic«d  has  been  in  all  directiooi.  That  the  dire*)-  ^ 
tlon  of  the  earthquake  is  Bhown.  The  diame- 
ter of  this  inatrument  ia  eight  feet.  Not 
onl7  ia  this  iDatrameDt  of  interest  becnaae  of 
its  Antiqaitj,  hat  also  because  on  sccoant  of 
the  close  resemblance  that  laanj  modern  in- 
slrumenta  bear  to  it.  Another  instrament, 
also  of  Enitam  origin,  ia  the  magnetic  seis- 
moBcope  of  Japan.  On  the  night  of  the  de- 
■tmctiTe  earthqnake  of  I86C,  which  devas- 
tated a  great  portion  of  Tokio,  the  owner  of 
a  spectaole-sbop  in  Asaknsa  obserred  that  a 
mignet  dropped  some  old  iron  nails  ud  kejs, 
which  had  been  attached  to  it.  Frum  thia  oo- 
cnrrence  the  oirner  thonght  the  magnet  bad, 
in  coo»eqaence  of  its  age,  lost  its  powers. 
About  two  hoars  afterward,  however,  the 
great  eartliqoeke  took  place,  after  which  the 
magnet  was  observed  to  have  regained  Its 
power.  The  latest  and  most  complete'appa- 
ratos  is  the  Beiamugraph,  invented  b;  Messrs. 
Qra;  and  Uilne ;  it  records  the  horizontal  mo- 
tion, the  vertical  motion,  and  the  time.  Ur. 
Uilne  thus  describes  it : 


in  saoh  a  way  that  an;  tremor  of  the  earth 
will  eaase  it  ' 
The  most  anc 
in  Ohioa.  Its 
parent  from 
It  was  invent 
nese  called  C 
shown  b;  the 
inner  part  a  c 
so  that  it  can 
rections,  and 
rangement  b; 
of  the  earthqi 
moTing  coluni 
are  eight  dra( 
which  holds  i 
Underneath  tl 
frogs,  placed 
read;  to  roc 
should  be  dr 
oat  bj  the  a 
ment  ot  the 
nmn.  When 
earthquake  oo 
and  the  instroi 
t*  shaken,  a  dr 
instantl;  dro 
ball,  and  the 
that  receives  i 
bratea  vig- 
oronalj.  Al-  i 
'  though  one 
dragon  mar 
drop  a  ball,   1 

ceasar;    for 
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since  irreatly 
introduction 


modified  this  appantu^  notably  by  the  $1,728,820 ;  in  1886  it  did  not  exceed  $l,15i,- 

of  a  band  of  paper  sufficiently  long  to  539,  showing  a  decrease  of  $673,781. 

take  a  record  for  twentv-four  houw  witliout  reneU-  Daring  ywirs  when  the  conntry  was  politi- 

tion.    The  record  la  wntton  hi  ink  by  means  of  fine  „         *^/r^  f   j    vt           w««mj  woo  |/v»i.« 

siphons.     In  thU  way  the  instrument,  which  is  ex-  cally  nndwtnrbed,   the  returns   had   been  as 

tromely  sensitive  to  ohaniKe  of  level,  can  be  made  to  follows :     1877,    $994,680 ;     1878,    $909,996 ; 

show  not  only  earthquakes,  but  the  Dulsations  of  long  1879,   $966,968;    1880,  $962,929;    and   1881, 

period  which  have  recently  occupied  so  much  atten-  $1^582,863.     The  crops  of  quinine-bark,  Indiar 

^^^'  rubber,    vegetable   ivory,    cocoa,  and  cofiTee 

ECIJADOB9  an  independent  state  in    Sonth  were  ample,  and  sold  abroad  at  high  prices; 

America.    (For  details  relating  to  area,  popu-  yet  in  spite  of  the  favorable  circumstances  tlien 

lation,  and  territorial  division,  see  '^  Annual  prevailing,  remarks  Sefior  Salazar,  and  not- 

Cyolopsedia  ^'  for  1886.)  withstanding  the  fact  that  the  war  on  the 

fiOTeiUMBL — ^The  President  of  the  Republic  Pacific  caused  capital  and  merchandise  to  flow 

is  Don  J096  Maria  PI4cido  Oaamaflo,  whose  from  Peru  to  our  ports,  there  have  not  been 

term  of  ofiSoe   will  expire  on  May  16,  1889.  made  as  large  returns  during  those  prosperous 

The  Vice-President  is  Don  Pedro  Jos6  Oeval-  years  as  there  were  during  the  disturbed  one 

los.    The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows :  of  1886,  with  the  sole  exception  of  1881.    This 

Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Public  Instruction,  seems  to  indicate  two  things:  that  the  custom- 

and  Charity,  Seflor  J.  Modesto  Espinosa ;  Fi-  house  ofiScers  are  more  honest  than  they  were 

nance  and  Public  Works,  Sefior  Y.  L.  Salazar ;  then,  and  that  smuggling  has  abated  notably. 

War  and  Navy,  Gen.  J.  M.  Sarasti.    The  Min-  The  duty  collected  on  products  exported  in 

ister  of  £cufiidor  at  Washington  is  Dr.  Don  1886  was  in  the  aggregate  $107,832  on  $4,- 

Antonlo  Flores.    The  Consul-General  of  Ecua-  863,969  worth  of  goods, 

dor  at  New  York  is  Sefior  Francisco  Spier.  Atteapt   at   Reftlillfi* — President  Caamafio 

The  American  Consul  -  General  at  Quito  is  was  attacked  on  Feb.  6  at  Yagnache,  and  one 

Owen  McGarr,  and  the  Consul  at  Guaygnil  H.  of   his   aides  was  killed.      Sefior  Caamafio, 

Beach.  without  being  wounded  by  his  assailants,  es- 

imy  and  Mavy* — The  strength  of  the  regular  caped  to  Guayaquil.    On  his  arrival  there  a 

army  in  1886  was '6,000  men.    The  navy  con-  disturbance  occurred  with  some  of  his  political 

sists  of  several  sea-going  and  river  steamers.  opponents,  and  cries  of  *^  Viva  Alfaro  I  '*  were 

FfauuiMS. — The  indebtedness  of  the  republic,  freely  uttered.    During  the  mSlee^  the  chief  of 

on  Deo.  81,  1886,  was  composed  of  the  foreign  police  and  three  others  were  killed,  and  sev- 

debt,  $11,400,000;   the  home  debt,  $3,879,-  eral  persons  wounded.    About  the  middle  of 

181 ;  and  $1,224,826  interest  due  on  that  date ;  April  the  revolutionists  sustained  a  great  de- 

the  aggregate  national  indebtedness  was  con-  feat  at  Quevedo,  after  which  the  last  vestigea 

seqiiently  $16,604,006.  of  the  rebellion  instigated  by  Eloy  Alfaro  dia- 

The  income  of  the  nation  during  the  fiscal  appeared.  The  provinces  where  Alfaro's  par- 
year  1886  consisted  of  a  balance  in  the  treas-  tisans  had  chiefly  fomehted  disturbance  were 
ury  of  $191,643,  income  from  revenues  and  those  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  northwest  of 
contributions,   $2,624,176 ;    and    money    ob-  Guayaquil  river. 

tained  from  temporary  loans,  $1,327,486,  Hm  Galipagw.  —  In  December,  1886,  the 
aggregating  $4,043,204.  The  outlay  was  as  Ecuadorian  Government  sent  a  colonizing 
follows:  Salaries  and  commissions,  $801,879;  expedition  to  the  Gal&pagos  archipelago,  un« 
public  instruction,  etc.,  $236,781 ;  postal  serv-  der  command  of  a  territorial  official,  and  far- 
ice,  $82,402 ;  army  and  navy,  $1,062,360 ;  nished  with  the  republic's  coat-of-arms,  and  a 
public  works,  $39,144 ;  railroads  and  tele-  flag  to  be  hoisted  by  way  of  asserting  sover- 
graph:»,  $69,201 ;  Cfaones  high-road,  $10,012 ;  eignty  over  that  group  of  islands.  Since  then 
advances  to  banks  of  Ecuador,  Quito,  and  La  a  lighthouse  has  been  in  cojurse  of  erection  at 
Union,  $1,264,909 ;  indemnities  and  interest,  Chatham  island.  * 
$166,949;  payments  for  building  wharf  and  FanlgBen. — In  consequence  of  the  Santos 
to  hospitals,  $161,992;  expense  of  forwarding  case  and  the  complications  it  involved  in  1886, 
specie,  $76,805 ;  constituting  a  total  of  $3,929,-  the  Ecuadorian  Congress  passed  in  Septem- 
934.  After  deducting  the  expenditure  from  her,  1886,  a  Government  bill  to  the  following 
the  revenue,  etc.,  there  remained  a  surplus  of  effect :  Foreigners  who  participate  actively  in 
$113,270.  In  1884  the  income  from  revenue  political  dissensions  within  the  limits  of  the  re- 
and  contributions  had  been  $2,631,219,  or  $7,-  public  are  liable  to  expulsion,  while  being  held 
044  more  than  in  1886;  bui  as  in  1886  loans  responsible  for  infractions  of  the  laws  of  the 
had  to  be  made  to  pay  current  expenses  to  the  republic,  and  their  rights  and  duties  shall  be 
amount  of  $1,827,486,  and  salaries  and  pen-  regulated,  while  the  state  of  war  lasts,  bjin- 
sions  remained  unpaid  to  the  amount  of  $420,-  ternational  law  and  treaties.  During  the  ex- 
472,  there  resultcnd  for  the  year  in  reality  a  istence  of  a  foreign  war  or  civil  disturbance, 
deficiency  of  $1,747,967.  they  are  to  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of  pub- 

In  liis  report  to  Congress,  dated  June  10,  lie  order,  as  though  they  were  native-born, 

1886,  the  Minister  of  Finance  dwells  at  length  except  so  far  as  treaties  may  have  provided 

on  the  returns  from  the  six  custom-houses.   In  otherwise  ;    and   they   remain    furthermore, 

1884  the  joint  revenue  derived  therefrom  was  with  this  proviso,  subject  to  such  extraordi- 
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nary  power  as  has  been  delegated  to  the  exeo*  Qaita  The  new  line  in  oonne  of  constniotion 

ntiveDj  Article  XCIV  of  the  Constitution.  from  Pnerto  Bolivar  to  Machala  is  of  great 

Cilsahittii — An  engineer  has  been  sent  to  importance  to  the  rich  province  of  Oro,  maa-  . 

the  Ohones  river  to  measure  the  land  and  di-  mach  as  it  will  eyentaallj  extend  to  Paju\)e. 

vide  it  into  farming-plots,  and  the  resamption  Considerable  headway  has  been  made  since 

of  work  on  the  high  road  to  connect  Quito  the  be^^nning  of  1866  on  the  railroad  line 

with  the  bay  of  CaH^uez  tends  in  the  same  building  between  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  under 

direction.  the  management  of  the  Polish  engineer,  Ernest 

€mumtfm» — The  export  movement  through  Malinowski,  who  originated  the  project  of  the 

the  ports  of  Guayaquil,  Cardquez,  and  Callao  £Eunous  Oroya-Cerro  de  Pasco  Railroad  in  Pern, 

in  1865  having  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  8stt  Itaepely* — ^The  Goremment  made  a  con- 

$4,858,959,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  tract  with  Mr.  J.  Kelly  for  the  puipose  of  or- 

fiUling  off  of  $674,911  in  the  export  from  ganixing  properly  the  "Estanco  oe  la  Sal." 

Guayaquil,  and   of  $79,592  from  Oar&quez,  Three  kilometres  of  rails,  after  the  Decan- 

compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  ville  system,  were  ordered  from  Paris,  together 

1684.    The  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  un-  with  80  oars,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  crude 

able  to  furnish  the  import  figures  for  the  year,  salt  from  the  ponds  to  the  Santa  Elena  Salinas, 

Congress,  for  economical  reasons,  having  sup-  and  thence  to  the  wharf  for  shipment    A 

pressed  the  section  for  statistics.  store  has   been  built,  capable  of  containing 

fllMMsklp  IJacsi — The  Hamburg  Kosmos  Line  5,000  tons.    Rules  for  the  manufacture  of  the 

of  steamers  was  to  begin  touching  regularly  at  salt  have  been  laid  down  by  Dr.  Wolff,  and 

Guayaquil,  Manta,  and  Esmeraldas,  in  No-  operatives   have  been  procured  from   Peru, 

▼ember,  1886.    The  English  line  of  steamers  Another  store  was  built  during  the  summer  at 

has  meanwhile  also  increased  its  calls  at  the  the  port  of  Narai^al,  and  a  similar  one  at  the 

Ecuadorian  ports  of  Guayaquil,  Manta,  and  Es-  port  of  Esmeraldas. 

meraldas,  on  the  trips  to  Panama,  from  month-  Caesa* — ^There  arrived  at  Guayaquil  from  the 
ly  to  fortnightly.  A  company  was  formed  in  interior,  for  shipment  abroad,  in  the  year  1665, 
October  at  Guayaquil  for  the  purpose  of  estab-  24,056,521  pounds  of  cocoa,  against  16,802,- 
lishing  a  regular  line  of  vessels  on  the  western  515  in  1684,  being  an  increase  for  the  twelve 
coast  of  North  and  South  America  from  Call-  months  of  7,254,006  pounds, 
fomia  to  Chili.  During  the  height  of  the  co-  Ivory-NitSr— The  receipts  of  ivory-nuts  at 
coa-crop,  when  Ecuadorian  products  abound  at  Guayaquil,  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
Guayaquil  and  there  is  frequently  a  lack  of  1886,  were  to  a  great  extent  of  an  inferior 
ship-room  for  Europe,  some  of  the  vessels  of  quality,  at  prices  varying  from  $5  to  $5.25  a 
the  company  will  be  laid  on  the  berth  for  Eu-  quintal  on  shore.  There  had  been  shipped 
ropean  ports.  The  main  reasons  for  the  forma-  abroad  at  Guayaquil,  up  to  Oct.  1, 1686, 182,- 
tion  of  this  line  were  the  high  steamer  freight  874  quintal?,  against  142,876  during  the  corre- 
and  the  objectionable  transshipment  of  Ecuado-  sponding  period  in  1885,  and  70,821  in  1884. 
nan  products  at  Panama,  causing  risk  and  ad-  igilciltaral  tapteaadi. — According  to  an 
ditional  expense  as  well  as  loss  of  time,  while  American  consular  report,  the  implement  most 
faat-aailioff  yessels,  careful  handling  of  their  used  in  the  lower  section  of  the  country  is  the 
cargo,  and  moderate  freights  will  also  enable  machete^  or  cutlass.  Iron  bars,  flattened  at 
the  smaller  shippers  to  supply  the  European  one  end,  are  used  for  planting  rice,  sugar- 
market  On  their  return  trip  from  Europe  cane,  and  Indian  com.  In  the  mountainous 
such  vessels  are  to  take  cargo  at  leading  west  sections,  especially  near  Quito,  crude  wooden 
European  ports  direct  for  Guayaquil.  plows,    having   a    single   handle,   are   used. 

Salfereads. — ^In  September,  1886,  work  on  the  The  part  entering  the  soil  is  covered  with  a 

Southern  Railroad  was  proceeding  vigorously,  piece  of  iron  fashioned  by  a  blacksmith.    It 

and  it  was  expected  that* the  line  would  soon  does  not  make  a  regular  furrow,  but  works 

be  in  operation  six  miles  beyond  the  Chimbo  like  a  hog^s  nose,  turning  the  soil  both  ways 

bridge.    Simultaneously  the  Government  made  into  ridges.    Brushes  bound  together  consti- 

a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  raUway  tote  the  only  harrow  in  use.    ifo  agricultural 

line  from  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo  to  Ibarra,  machinery  is  used,  unless  sugar-machinery  may 

in  the  province  of  Imbabura,  to  be  called  the  be  thus  rated. 

Pacific  Railroad,  and  to  be  finished  in  six  years,  €eM-Miacsi — ^The  recently  discovered  Zaruma 

the  Government  paying  during  ninety -nine  gold-quartz  mines  are  represented  as  being 

years  to  come  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent,  fabulously  rich,  as  the  Cascajal  mines  are  idso 

on  the  capital  advanced  to  build  the  line  out  asserted  to  be.    In  September,  mining-engineer 

of  its  earnings.  Don  Tito  G.  S^nz  de  Tejada  visited  both  on  a 

In  July  a  company  was  formed  in  New  York  prospecting  trip  on  behaLT  of  certain  capitalists 

under  the  name  of  ^*  The  Chones  Railroad  Com-  and  quite  a  number  of  placer-mines  along  the 

pany,*'  with  a  share  capital  of  $500,000,  for  the  banks  of  Chimbo  river,  where  gold  was  being 

purpose  of  building  a  narrow-gauge  railway  washed.    On  this  tour  through  the  Zaruma 

fh>m  the  bay  of  Cadujuez  to  the  capital,  Quito,  quartz-gold  mines  he  assayea  specimens  of 

the  distance  not  exceeding  120  miles,  being  quartz  an  inch  square  containing  half  a  dollar^s 

about  half  the  distance  between  Gnayaquil  and  worth  of  gold.    Others  have  gone  to  inspect 
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the  Mine  tnineai  uid  agree  with  him  that  the  of  science,  we  hare  48,807  students  in  1884. 
newly  disooyered  gold-mines  of  Ecuador  have  Of  the  whole  number,  18,196  are  reported  in 
.  a  great  future  before  them.  In  May  an  English  preparatory  departments,  and  19,916  in  col- 
company,  engaged  in  gold-mining  at  Portobello,  tegiate,  special,  and  graduate  courses.  The 
in  the  Zaruma  district,  made  its  first  gold  re-  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  1884  was  884. 
mittance.  This  gold  was  obtained  fi'om  auartz  Smith  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  both  opened  in 
yielding,  it  would  appear,  two  ounces  of  gold  1875,  are,  like  Yassar,  thoroughly  equipped  for 
per  ton,  the  quartz  being  reported  free  from  an  education  similar  to  that  given  in  men's  col- 
pyrites.  The  mine  was  declared  to  be  even  leges.  Yassar.  besides  several  scholarships, 
more  valuable  than  the  celebrated  San  Juan  has  a  fund  of  $100,000,  whose  income  is  em- 
del  Rey  gold-mine  of  Brazil.  ployed  in  aiding  needy  students.    Wellesley 

EnpIlM  «f  Tngarttiia* — Between  Jan.  11  nas  24  scholarships  of  $5,000  each.  Bryn 
and  14  there  was  a  formidable  eruption  of  Mawr  (Pa.)  College,  founded  in  1880  and 
the  volcano  Tungnr4hua.  The  ashes  ^ected  opened  in  1885,  claims  the  character  of  a  uni- 
spread  thickly  over  hundreds  of  miles,  damag-  versitv^  It  has  borrowed  from  the  Johns  Hop- 
ing the  crops,  accompanied  by  a  slowly  rock-  kins  University  ^*  the  system  of  mi^or  and 
iog  motion  of  the  earth,  and  a  roaring  noise  minor  electives  in  fixed  combination."  The 
that  was  heard  on  Jan.  11  as  &r  as  Guayaquil,  course  in  mathematics  presupposes  preliminary 
The  province  of  Bolivar  suffered  most,  the  training  through  trigonometiy,  ana  the  other 
obscurity  from  the  rain  of  ashes  lasting  thirty-  courses  equal  advancement  Three  classes  of 
two  hours,  and  the  cattle  dying  for  want  of  persons  are  admitted  to  the  lectures — under- 
food  and  water.  In  the  villages  of  Patate  and  graduate  students,  graduates,  and  hearers. 
Pelileo  the  ashes  in  the  streets  were  a  decime-  Bryn  Mawr  awards  five  fellowships  annually 
tre  in  depth.  Lataounga  also  suffered  severely  — one  in  Greek,  one  in  English,  one  in  histo- 
from  the  rain  of  ashes.  Since  February,  1797,  rv,  one  in  mathematics,  and  one  in  biology. 
Tungur&hua  had  not  been  active,  although  it  These  fellowships,  bestowed  as  an  honor  and 
smoked  at  intervals,  and  its  slopes  were  felt  an  approval  of  previous  attainments,  entitle  the 
to  be  warm,  especially  in  1850  and  1851.  On  holder  to  free  tuition,  a  furnished  room  in  the 
July  17, 1698,  the  Carhuairazo  volcano,  north  of  college  buildings,  and  the  sam  of  $350  annual- 
the  Tnngnr4hua  and  dose  to  the  Chimborazo,  ly.  It  also  awards  annually  to  a  graduate  of 
had  caved  in.  causing  a  disastrous  earthquake  the  college  a  European  fellowship,  which  en- 
that  desolatea  the  province  of  Tungur4hua.  In  titles  the  holder  to  the  sum  of  $500,  applicable 
April,  1886,  the  Tungurdhua  still  gave  signs  of  to  the  expenses  of  one  yearns  study  at  some 
activity,  and  in  September  began  pouring  out  foreign  university. 

lava  again  at  short  intervals,  while  clouds  of  Many  of  the  colleges  for  men  are  open  on 

dust  and  ashes  enveloped  the  summit.    While  equal  terms  to  women — conspicuously,  Ober- 

this  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ecuador,  the  lin,  Michisan  University,  and  Cornell.     The 

Ulbinas  volcano  in  southern  Peru,  early  in  Oc-  number  or  woman  students  at  Michigan  Uni- 

tober,  showed  signs  of  activity.     Although  versity  in  1888-^84  was  177 ;  in  Boston  Unfver- 

smokehad  been  issuing  from  it  ever  since  the  sity  for  the  same  year  154,  out  of  a  total 

time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  inhabitants  attendance  of  614.    In  1879,  the  first  year  of 

became  alarmed  at  its  increased  volume.  its  existence,  the  Harvard  Annex  for  women 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN,  RECENT  FR0C1RB9S  had  27  pupils,  and  50  in  1883-'84.  Brown  Uni- 
IN«  In  1861  Yassar  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  versity  has  taken  under  consideration  the  snb- 
N.  T.,  was  founded — ^the  first  institution,  in  the  ject  of  admitting  women  to  its  courses  of  study, 
history  of  the  world,  designed  to  give  to  jouug  Columbia  College,  New  York,  conferred  at  its 
women  all  the  advantages  of  education  hith-  last  commencement  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
erto  enjoyed  by  young  men.  It  was  opened  philosophy  on  a  woman, 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  autumn  of  Several  associations,  organized  for  this  pur- 
1865.  Many  schools  for  women,  it  is  true,  pose,  have  been  y&rj  useful  in  promoting  the 
were  already  in  existence,  styled  colleges,  of  a  higher  education  of  women.  The  Woman^s 
high  grade  of  excellence  and  doing  admirable  Education  Association  has  been  actively  em- 
work.  But  Yassar  was  the  pioneer  institu-  ployed  for  years  in  this  way.  A  kindred  as- 
tion  explicitly  intended  and  fairly  equipped  for  sociation  in  New  York  was  instituted  in  1882. 
becoming  to  women  what  the  best  colleges  are  The  Association  of  College  Alumnso  is  giving 
to  men.  Within  the  twenty  years  that  have  special  attention  to  thephysical  education  of 
elapsed  since  the  opening  of  Yassar,  great  women.  In  1883  the  Western  Association  of 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  novel  lines  pro-  Collegiate  Alumnod  was  organized,  and  has 
jected  by  her  founder ;  and  during  the  past  ten  been  engaged  in  practical  science.  The  Mas- 
or  a  dozen  years  this  progress  has  been  sur-  sachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education 
prisingly  rapid.  of  Women  ^ves  encouragement  and  direct  pe- 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  institu-  cuniary  help  to  needy  women  who  are  seeking 

tions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  was,  for  opportunities  of  advanced  study.    In  all  the 

in  1874,  209,  with  23,445  students;  in  1884,  colleges  in  the  United  States  devoted  explicitly 

236,  with  80,894  students.    Adding  to  these  to  women,  the  standards  have  been  steadily  ad- 

the  students  in  coeducation  colleges  and  schools  vanced,  both  for  admission  and  for  graduation. 
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In  OanadA,  MoGill  Uniyerrity  at  Montreal,  Professor  of  Greel^  np  to  1817.     At  Tnrin, 

Victoria  at  Oobarg,  Queen^s  at  Kingston,  Dal-  Pavia,  Padaa,  and  Kome,  diplomas  have  been 

hoosie  at  Halifax,  and  University  College  at  conferred  on  women  in  medicine,  law,  philoso- 

Toronto,  admit  women,  in  full  or  in  pai't,  to  phy,  and  natural  science.     Switzerland  sur- 

their  coarsea.  passes  all  the  Continentid  countries  in  the  num- 

England  has  within  a  few  Tears  shown  a  ber  of  woman  students.    In  1882-'dd  there 

rapidly  increasing  interest  in  the  superior  ed-  were  02  women  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Geneya. 

Qcation  of  women.    Uniyeridty  examinations  86  at  Berne,  and  24  at  Zurich.    The  doctors' 

haye  for  some  time  been  open  to  women  at  diplomas  given  to  women  up  to  1882,  are  41 

Cambridge  and  Durham.    In  1884  a  statute  for  medicine  at  Berne,  and  25  at  Znrich.    At 

was  passed  admitting  them  to  honor  examina-  Zurich  the  conditions  of  admission  are  severe, 

tions  at  Oxford.    University  College,  London,  requiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathemat- 

admits  them  to  most  of  its  courses,  as  does  ics,  and  three  languages,  to  pursue  the  proper 

University  College,  Liverpool.    The  following  studies.    In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  universi- 

colleges  are  exclusively  for  women :  In  Lon-  ties  are  shut  against  women,  though  in  the 

don,  Bedford  College,  Queen's  College,  Birk-  latter  country  the  subject  of  opening  them  is. 

beck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Hollo-  under  discussion.     In  the  Netherlands  there 

way  College,  completed  in  1888,  College  of  are  no  enactments  preventing  the  attendance 

Medicine  for  Women,  and  a  department  of  of  women  at  the  universities,  and  auite  a  num- 

King's  College  for  the  higher  education  of  ber  avail  themselves  of  Uieir  privilege.     In 

women.    Outdde  of  London :  Girton  College  Denmark  and   Norway  the  universities  are 

and  Newnham  Hall,  at  Cambridge ;  Somer-  open  to  women,  and  in  Sweden  there  are  pro- 

yille  Hall  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  at  Oxford ;  visions  for  their  higher  education.    A  woman 

Bristol  University  College,  at  Bristol ;  Mason  recently  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 

Scienoe  College,  at  Birmingham ;   Woman's  losopby  at  the  University  of  Upsala. 

CoUege,  annexed  to  Owen's  College  at  Man-  EGYPT,  a  principality  of  Northern  AfHca, 

Chester  j  and  Yorkshire  College,  at  Leeds.    In  tributary  to  Turkey. 

1884  Girton  College  reported  the  number  of  Area  aad  Pepalattn* — Egypt  proper  is  con- 
students  who  had  beeu  in  residence  since  it  tained  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  vidley 
was  opened  as  181.  Of  these,  80  obtained  beginning  at  the  cataract  of  Assouan,  in  24°  6' 
honors  according  to  the  Cambridge  University  28''  north,  where  it  has  a  width  of  about  five 
standard :  28  in  classics,  22  in  mathematics,  14  kilometres,  spreading  as  the  Nile  descends  to 
in  natural  science,  and  one  in  theology.  an  average  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  kilometres, 

In  Scotland,  Edinbargh  University  and  Glas-  and  then  widening  into  the  large  plain  through 

guw  University  grant  examinations  for  women,  which  the  Nile  flows  in  two  brancnes  and  pours 

Abenleen  University  gives  a  higher  education  into  the  Mediterranean  in  latitude  81°  5'.    The 

certificate,  and  St.  Andrews  has  founded  the  Nile  in  its  sinuous  course  from  Assouan  oov- 

degree  of  literate  in  arts^  about  equivalent  to  ers  a  distance  of  1,415  kilometres.    The  length 

master  of  arts.    Queen  Margaret  College,  es-  of  the  delta  from  the  point  where  it  bifurcates 

pecially  for  women,  has  recently  been  opened,  to  the  sea  is  175  kilometres  in  a  straight  line, 

In  Ireland  there  are  two  colleges  for  women,  and  from  Aboukir  to  the  Peluse  it  has  a  width 

Queen  and  Alexandra,  both  at  Dublin.    The  of  250  kilometres.    It  has  an  area  of  29,400 

Koyal  Univernty  of  Ireland  and  the  Dublin  square  kilometres,  being  nearly  the  exact  size 

Uniyersity  give  them  examinations.  of  Belgium  (29,455  kilometres).    The  amount 

Passing  to  the  Continent,  evidences  of  prog-  of  land  in  the  moudiriehs,  exclusive  of  sandy 

ress  are  apparent    In  Austria-Hungary  there  wastes  and  uninhabitable  parts,  is  6,977,428 

has  been,  it  is  true,  a  retrogression,  the  en-  /eddunt;  to  which  may  be  added  land  growing 

trance  of  women  to  the  university  courses,  date-trees,  surface  of  Nile  from  Wady  Haifa! 

which  was  for  a  while  permitred,  being  now  to  the  sea,  surface  of  canals,  railways,  dikes 

forbidden.    In  Germany  aJso  the  Leipsic  Uni-  and  roads,  towns,  fortifications,  marshes,  sand- 

yersiiy,  at  which  women  were  allowed  to  fol-  hills,  lakes,  etc.,  7j782j77S/eddan8.    {Kfeddan 

low  uie  courses  between  1871  and  1880,  no  is  nearly  equal  to  an  acre.    Kharadp  and  ou-> 

longer  grants  this  privilege.    At  the  other  ehouH  are  terms  denoting  fiscal  divisions  of 

nniversities  women  were  never  admitted.    In  land.)    There  has  been  no  change  in  the  aver- 

Belgium  the  University  of  Brussels  admitted  age  tax  fer/eddan  or  ouehouH  and  iharadji,^ 

Women  in  1881,  and  a  few  have  been  regularly  which,  since  the  budget  of  1884,  was  fixed  at 

in  attendance  since  then.    The  same  is  true  of  51  i  piasters  on  the  former  and  128}  piasters  on 

the  Universities  of  Li6ge  and  Ghent.    In  the  the  latter. 

University  of  France  women  are  admitted  to  The  agricultural  population  forms  61  per 

the  courses  of  the  different  faculties.    In  1882  cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  foreign  element 

-^88  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  nnrabered  50  fe-  1*84  per  cent.    This  was  so  prior  to  the  insur- 

male  students.    Italy  has  been  the  leader  in  recti  on  of  1882,  but  note  must  be  taken  of  the 

the  liberal  education  of  women.    Comaro  Pis-  English  army  of  occupation  and  the  great  num- 

oopia  and  Novella  d^ Andrea  gave  luster  to  the  ber  of  Englishmen  wno  have  since  entered  the 

University  of  Padua,  and  the  University  of  civil  service  of  the  Government.    The  figures 

Bologna  had  a  woman,  Clotilde  Tambroni,  aa  in  the  last  census,  of  1882,  must  therefore  be 
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somewhat  changed.  At  that  time  the  total  War,  Marine,  and  Interior.  4.  PabHc  Works, 
number  of  foreigners  resident  in  Egypt  was  6.  Education.  Nubar  Faahar  is  still  President 
90,886.  There  were  Greeks,  87,801 ;  Italians,  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  most  of  whom  have 
18,665  ;  French,  15,716  ;  Austrians,  8,022 ;  been  chosen  for  their  conspicuous  lack  of  char- 
English,  6,118 ;  Germans,  948 ;  other  foreign-  acter  and  capacity,  the  better  to  constitute  them 
ers,  4,116.  The  native  population  numbered  what  they  are  in  fact,  mere  tools  to  assent  to 
6,469,716 ;  nomad,  245,779.  Total,  6,715, 495.  whaterer  measure  may  be  proposed  by  a  min- 
The  increase  of  the  foreign  population  is  chief-  ister  who  himself  is  the  creatnre  of  the  army 
ly  in  the  cities  of  Alescandria  and  Oairo.    The  of  occupation. 

last  census  gave  Oairo  868,108 ;  Alexandria,        Notwithstanding  the  notoriously  bad  admin- 

208,755 ;   Damietta,  84,046 ;  Tantah,  88,725  ;  istration  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  loss  of  the  trade 

Mansourah,  26,784 ;  Zagazig,  19,046 ;  Rosetta,  of  the  Soudan,  which  has  been  absolutely  shut 

16,671 ;  Port  Said,  16,560 ;  Suez,  10,918.    The  off  by  the  insurrection  of  these  provinces,  to- 

domain  of  Esypt  prior  to  the  revolt  in  the  Sou-  gether  with  the  burden  of  the  costs  of  an  Eng- 

dan  extendea  to  the  Nile  sources.    The  Gov-  Bsh  army  of  occupation  and  civU  employ^ 

emment  has  withdrawn  its  lines  as  far  north  that  swarm  at  exorbitant  salaries  in  lul  the 

as  Assouan  and  Wady  Halfai.  departments,  abundant  harvests  contributed  to 

Gtveruiwtt — ^The  administration  of  Upper  produce  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity  for 

and  Lower  Egypt  is  divided  into  14  moudiri-  1886,  which  was  in  marked  contrast  with  pre- 

ehs  or  provinces,  which  are  placed  under  the  ceding  years. 

control  of  governors  and  sub-governors  known       Armj  aad  Havyt-^The  Egyptian  army  is  still 

as  Maudin  and  Niasirs.    The  cities  of  Oairo,  an  unknown  quantity  and  in  a  transition  state. 

Alexandria,  Suez,  Ismallia,  Port  Said,  Bosetta,  Negotiations  to  determine  its  standing  and  com- 

and  Damietta  have  each  a  governor  and  pre-  position  are  s^  pending  between  Moukhtar 

feet  of  police.  Pasha,   the  Sultanas   commissioner,   and  Sir 

A  special  body  of  gendarmes  was  formed  Henry  Dmmmond  Wolff.  Moukhtar  has  pro- 
immediately  after  the  insurrection  of  Arabi  posed  that  the  minimum  of  the  army  shall  be 
Pasha,  for  service  in  the  provinces,  and  idso  fixed  at  18,000  men,  at  a  cost  of  £100,000  to 
for  Alexandria  and  Oairo,  and  was  placed  un-  £150,000,  to  be  recruited  in  Asia  Minor  and 
der  the  control  of  a  director-general  attached  Roumelia.  The  Sultan  favors,  however,  an 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  This  body  is  army  entirely  Egyptian,  commanded  by  Turk- 
still  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  but  it  has  i^  officers.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  found  insufficient,  and  Moukhtar  Pasha,  claim  that  the  majority  of  the  officers  shall  be 
the  Sultanas  commissioner,  recommends  that  English.  Moukhtar  proposes  that  the  £200,000 
it  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  ancient  system  accredited  to  England  for  the  cost  of  her  army 
of  the  eawcu  be  substituted,  not  only  as  a  meas-  of  occupation  shall  be  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nre  of  economy,  but  the  better  to  insure  se-  nance  of  the  Egyptian  army.  England,  as  yet, 
curity,  which  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  On  has  refused  to  accept  the  proportion  as  to  the 
the  7th  of  January  of  this  year  the  Khedive  Turks,  alleging  that  their  immixture  in  Egyp- 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  special  decree  in  tian  affairs  would  destroy  the  work  of  forty  years 
each  moudirieh  for  the  repression  of  brigand-  of  civilization.  The  navy  consists  of  the  fim- 
age,  and  summary  punishment  was  meted  out  ited  number  of  war-vessels  heretofore  reported 
to  the  offenders.  On  the  1st  of  April,  in  the  without  any  addition,  and  scarcely  merits  par- 
provinces  of  Garbiab,  Dakaliah,  and  Fayoum.  ticular  mention.  Egypt,  therefore,  has  been 
80  brigands  were  hanged,  21  were  condemned  unable,  even  if  she  diared,  to  resist  the  seizures 
to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  40  to  serve  va-  of  her  territory  that  England  has  made  during 
rious  terms  of  imprisonment.  the  year. 

The  Sheik-ul-Islam,  who  resides  in  Oairo,       The  English  Ocfqiatieik— Since  the  rebellion 

is  umpire  between  natives  in  all  matters  apper-  in  1882,  an  English  army  of  occupation  has 

taining  to  minor  disputes  or  criminal  cases,  remained  in  Egypt.     Its  strength  at  the  end 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  replace  the  of  1885  was  8,000  men,  principally  infantry, 

courts  of  the  Oadi  by  native  tribunals,  formed  France  has  on  several  occasions  asked  that 

somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  Mixed  Tribu-  England  should  name  a  day  when  she  would 

nals ;  but  the  notorious  venality  of  some  of  leave  Egypt ;  but  up  to  this  time  no  definite 

the  native  judges  has  caused  this  intention  to  answer  has  been  made.     Lord  Salisbury,  in 

be  abandoned.   The  Mixed  Tribunals,  composed  a  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  on 

of  the  Oourt  of  First  Instance  and  a  Oourt  of  Nov.  10,  1886,  said:   "The  different  Oabi- 

Appeals,  the  judges  being  chosen  from  all  nets  have  all  considered  that  our  sojourn  in 

nationalities  as  well  as  native  Egyptians,  have  Egypt  should  not  continue  except  for  a  limited 

successfully  accomplished  the  object  for  which  time— only  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  limit  of 

they  were  formed,  and  have  been  prorogued  time,  but  a  limit  to  be  marked  by  the  achieve- 

nntil  the  year  1889  by  khedivial  decree.  ment  of  the  work  nndert^en.    Egypt  has  no 

The  Egyptian  ministry  is  at  present  com-  longer  any  fear  from  invasion  A*om  tne  desert 

posed  of  five  members,  among  whom  the  de-  The  amelioration  of  the  interior  has  been  rap- 

partmental  work  is  distributed  as  follows.    1.  id,  order  is  established,  and  the  finances  offer 

President  of  Foreign  Affairs.    2.  Finance.    8.  a  most  satisfactory  prospective.    Bat  they  are 
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not  80  much  so  as  to  peimit  ns  to  say  that  oar  cial  adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Finanoei  sub- 
task  is  satisfactory/^    Clearly,  England  does  milted  the  following  report: 

not  fancy  giving  up  the  country.  BMdpts  for  the  jmr  1885  amoaiitad  to £  (B.)  »,6r,178 

On  the  other  hand,  France  through  M.  Frey-    BM«ipts  for  the  yew  i884  amoanted  to »,408,sm 

dnet hM«)oken dearly.  On  thearJofNovem-  i^^,S^^iS^tSU'r.'^.         l^&^ 

her.  in  the  Obamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Freycmet    ht»riagmnrp\u»9t 8|6«o 

said:  ** France  has  not  only  general  but  direct  _,.     ,,    .     ^.        .  ^,                  ..    ^. 

and  special  interests,  which  pledge  us  in  the  ^  T'le  diminution  of  the  revenue  Mr.  Vincent 

most  formal  manner.    France  has  in  that  coun-  declares  was  caused  by  the  reduction  upon  the 

try  a  powerful  colony,  which  at  all  times  has  *^P^^  f!^^'  .  j  ^i  .  u  .  i  i. 
worthily  upheld  the  French  name.  France  has  ^^  ^"^  ^  remembered  tl.at  a  financial  scheme 
traditions  there,  an  entire  past  which  we  ought  ^^  ^rawn  up,  to  which  the  powers  in  Inter- 
not  to  repudiate.  Egypt,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  "^JTf^  Convention  agreed,  and  which  wm 
sort  of  mV«ting.placeof  the  roads  of  the  old  "^^^ed  by  the  French  Senate  July  ^1885. 
world.  It  is  the  point  of  junction  between  Eu-  ^  agreement  ^aranteed  a  loan  of  £9,000,. 
rope  and  Africa,  the  great  highway  of  the  com-  ^^  ^^^  m^i^  ^  liquidation  of  the  Egyp- 
meroe  of  nations.  The  master  of  Egypt  is  the  ***^  d®H  the  loan  to  be  liquidated  by  the  re- 
master  of  the  Mediterranean.  If  a  great  power  pajiment  of  £825,(W0  annually,  and  this  sum 
settles  there  in  a  permanent  way,  a  great  blow  ^  be  considered  the  first  charge  against  the 
would  be  dealt  to  France  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ejaptwo  revenu^  until  tibe  entire  loan  is  lifted. 
France  can  not  grow  accustomed  to  the  idea  ^  The  guaranteed  loan  by  the  conference  of 
that  Egypt  should  pass  definitely  into  the  hands  March,  1886,  was  issued  simultaneously  m  Lon- 
of  a  great  European  power.  We  have  several  ^on.  Pans,  and  Berlin,  m  August,  1885. 
times  opened  negotiations  with  England ;  we  The  total  debt  of  Egypt  at  the  end  of  1886 
have  taken  care  to  conduct  them  with  the  firm-  ^^  * 

neas  appropriate  to  our  interests,  and  there-    Ooamteediou. £9,00Q,<mo 

^>ect  due  to  a  great  power  whose  just  suscep*    pri*^£l^debi. s^SV coo 

Abilities  should  not  be  wounded.    Ko,  we  have  Domaiiis  kMoe. .'.'.'.' '.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!.'.'.'!.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'       7,644gboo 

no  intention  of  putting  forward  ademand.be-    i>»i»toan5 a.74ft,ooo 

cause  if  it  were  to  ourselves  that  the  applica-         Totu £ios~eT7,ooo 

tion  were  made  we  should  not  allow  it.    But 

we  have  said  to  England,  the  hour  has  come  The  administration  expenditure  of  the  Ehe- 
when  a  solution  should  be  arrived  at.  It  is  dive's  Government  was  limited  to  the  sum  of 
necessary  to  Europe  and  to  the  good  under-  £6,287,000.  Any  surplus  over  the  year's  re- 
standing  that  ought  to  exist  between  France  ceipts  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Commission- 
and  England.  We  have  appealed  to  the  mntuid  ers  of  the  Public  Debt,  for  the  purpose  of 
cordiality  of  our  sentiments,  and  have  no  doubt  making  good  an  imposed  deduction  of  6  per 
that  England  will  be  influenced  by  their  Ian-  cent,  from  the  interest  on  the  Suez  Caiial 
guage,  for  she  understands  both  its  sincerity  shares  held  by  England.  The  principle  of  the 
and  its  importance."  Europe  is  at  this  moment,  enquite  was  admitted  and  declared  for  an  "  ex- 
in  tiie  last  days  of  the  year  1886,  under  the  haustive  investigation  into  the  revenue-eam- 
caup  of  the  expressions  both  of  the  English  ing  capacity  of  Egypt";  and  further,  that  i^ 
and  the  French  ministers.  at  the  end  of  two  years,  it  should  be  found 

An  English  army  has  its  headquarters  at  necessary  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  oou^ns. 

Assouan,  with  advanced  posts  at  or  near  Wady  ^e  Khedive  should  summon  an  International 

Halfai.    As  late  as  Dec.  16  of  this  year  the  Commission,  like  that  of  1880,  to  make  general 

rebels  had  made  no  movement  in  force  to  carry  inqnii^  into  Egyptian  finances.    These  tv^o 

out  their  threat  to  invade  Lower  Egypt,  but  years  have  nearly  expired,  and  there  seems  no 

contented  themselves  with  attacking  the  out-  reason  to  appeal  to  this  commution  d^enguite. 

posts  in  a  desultory  way.     The  death-rate  The   Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt  an- 

among  the  English  soldiers  by  reason  of  the  nounced,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1886,  that  the 

extreme  heat  reached  200  deaths  from  this  surplus  of  the  payment  of  the  November  cou- 

cause  during  the  trimestre  ending  in  July,  pon  of  the  unified  debt  would  suflSce  to  make 

This  was  also  true  of  Souakin,  on  the  Red  Sea,  good  any  deficiency  in  the  unassigned  revenues, 

where  the  white  troops  were  replaced  by  Arabs,  and  to  reimburse  the  6-per-cenL  coupon  tax 

The  British  Gk>vernment  has  signified  its  in-  levied  during  the  last  two  years,  besides  leav- 

tention  of  reducing  the  army  of  occupation  to  ing  a  balance  which,  under  the  convention, 

five  battalions,  to  be  quartered  at  Assouan,  will  be  equally  divided  between  the  eaisie  and 

Cairo,  and  Alexandria.  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

ftaOMii — ^The  financial  situation  at  the  close  On  Dec.  1  the  Council  of  Ministers  at  Cairo 

of  the  year  1886,  as  has  been  seen  by  the  state-  passed  the  budget  for  1887,  showing  a  surplus 

ments  made  by  LotcI  Salisbury,  is  quite  satis-  of  £66,000.    On  December  16  the  telegraph 

factory,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  effects  reported  thst  the  eaiite  of  the  public  debt 

of  the  Soudan  disasters,  and  the  still  disorgan-  granted  to  the  Oovemment  the  sum  of  £200,- 

ized  condition  of  affairs  in  Lower  Egypt  000,  on  account  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Lon- 

On  the  4tb  of  May  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent,  finan-  don  Convention  for  capitalization  of  pensions. 
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BXF0RT8. 

Cotton £8vS8T,748 

Cotton-BMd 1,4H101 

Boana 782,a»0 

Wheat 489,045 

Bngir 878,617 


TextilM 

71.M1 

Skint 

190,&8» 

Bloe 

Oum t . . . 

188,849 
128,049 

Malse 

Ostrlch-faathen.. 

188,498 
19,980 

ffflTDfi — The  latest  reports  plaoe  the  valae  rainy  and  a  dry  season,  Tarying  in  length  ao- 

of  exports  and  imports  as  follows :  cording  to  latitade.  At  the  Nile  sources,  where 

ixpoRTC.  the  Lakes  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Ibrahim  act 

Cotton  goods. ....  £1,716,818  as  watcr-sheds,  it  rains  almost  constantly.    To 

SSSw.;-:;; i  £I'2S7  the  south  of  Khartoum  there  is  a  great  waste 

gd£S^\  !^::.::    ^StISs  of  marsh  1,200  miles  in  extent,  whose  in- 

nmUr......  ...      ^t4n  habitants  present  the  most  wretched  state  of 

SSi!^..*.^.^:      Moja?  misery  and  degradation.    At  Gondokoro  t^frra 

TobMoo'. .'.... '...'.'      S88|8fi6  flrma  begins,  and  both  the  climate  and  tbe 

mSSSSm^*"  ' "  *      iflolS  natives  are  vastly  superior  to  the  country  in  the 

WbMt..... '.'.'.' .'.'.'       624W)  north* 

Uaiisai  aai  AdUamt  PmtImmi — ^The  splendid 

CvtaH  at  P«rt  af  ilexm«a^The  receipts  of  conquest  of  the  great  Mehemet  Ali  in  1821  be- 

the  custom-house  at  Alexandria  for  the  year  ^ame  a  source  of  much  revenue  during  suo- 

1881  amounted  to  £71,449 ;  for  the  year  1882,  ©eeding  administrations.  Ismail  Pasha,  anxious 

£66,880 ;  for  the  year  1888,  £78,180 ;  for  the  ^  link  his  own  name  with  thai  of  his  illustri- 

year  1884,  £88,129;  and  for  the  year  1886,  ous  grandsire,  named  Gen.  Gordon  the  Gov- 

£114,690.  ernor-General  of  the  Interior  Provinces,  and 

RanwayB,  Tetagrapfey  a^  Pist—Egypt  has  a  attached  to  him  an  American  officer  as  his 

railway  system  of  a  total  singje-lme  length  of  chief  of  staff,  with  orders  to  carry  the  Efcrptian 

1,276  miles.    The  length  of  the  Imes  working  flgg  ^jq  tbe  Great  Lakes.    CtoL  Ohaill6  'Long, 

in  1885  was  900  miles.    The  proportion   of  following  the  river  to  its  sources,  executed  the 

the  working  expenses  to  the  receipts  in  1884  order  of  the  Khedive,  and  not  only  made  a 

was  40  per  cent.,  the  average  proportion  from  treaty  whereby  the  powerful  negro  monarch, 

1880 to  1888  being  86i  per  cent.:  WX%k,  King  of  Uganda,  recognised  the  au- 

The  receipts  In  1^. *}*SS'S5  thority  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  but,  re- 

ThJJJSIpSSiei:::::::;:::::::::::::::::::  liSSI  turning,  discovered  in  the  navigation  of  the 

The  receipts  in  1984 i,40M64  hitherto  unknown  river  (from  a  point  from 

TbereoeiptoinlSSft 1,488,87»  ^^^^^  q^^  ^^y^  ^^^  1,^^  driven)  a  third 

The  telegraphs  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  great  basin  and  lake,  which  was  named  Lake 
Government  at  the  end  of  1886  consisted  of  Ibrahim  by  the  Khedive  in  honor  of  his  father, 
a  total  length  of  2,701  miles,  the  length  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  navigation  of  this  river 
wire  being  6,221  mUes.  This  includes  a  line  and  discovery  of  the  lake  solved  finally  and 
of  76  miles  constructed  in  the  year  1884,  in  definitely  the  vexed  question  of  the  Nile 
the  province  of  Fayonm.  The  Eastern  Tele-  sources,  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  which, 
grapn  Company  have  a  line  to  Cairo,  468  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  Gordon,  belongs  en- 
miles  in  length  (with  ramifications).  The  Egyp-  tirely  to  Speke,  Baker,  and  Chaill6  Long.  The 
tian  post  carried  6,676,000  letters  inland  and  importance  of  water  communication  between 
4,631,000  foreign  during  the  year  1884,  being  the  Egyptian  posts  and  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  over  the  year  1888.  ritory  was  incalculable,  and  subsequently  led 
The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  the  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Emin  Bey  as  the 
year  1884  was  187.  Egyptian  governor.    The  insurrection  of  the 

ne  Seadait — The  Egyptian  Government  des-  Mahdi,  the  causes  that  led  thereto,  the  return 

ignates,  under  the  generic  name  of  Soudan,  all  of  Gen.  Gordon  to  the  Soudan,  the  rescue  ex- 

tnat  country  situated  south  of  the  second  cata-  pedition  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  fall  or 

ract.     The  Eastern  Soudan  is  a  level  region,  evacuation  of  Khartoum,  and  the  disappear- 

sprrounded  by  a  rim  of  mountain-chains.    The  ance  of  (3en.  Gordon,  have  been  treated  at 

provinces  of  Sennaar,  Fasogle,  and  Taka,  bor-  lenffth  under  the  head  of  Eotpt  in  the  ^*  Cydo- 

dering  on  the  Abys&inian  plateau,  are  exceed-  p»dia"  for  the  preceding  year.    The  English 

ingly  fertile,  being  copiously  watered  and  en-  expedition,  having  failed,  retired  from  the  oon- 

riohed  by  annual  alluvial  deposits  like  the  delta  dan,  and  was  followed  by  the  victorious  bar- 

of  the  Nile.    They  produced  abundant  crops  barians  to  Wady  Halfai.    The  authority  of  the 

of  cotton,  sesame,  pulse,  durrah,  wheat,  and  Egyptian  Government  in  the  Soudan  has  been 

other  grains.    Their  jungles  and  forests  harbor  suspended  in  view  of  the  successes  that  have 

the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  leop-  attended  the  insurgents.    Since  the  26th  day 

ard,  the  giraffe,  zebra,  and  buffalo.  of  January,  1886,  when  Khartoum  was  re- 

The  Western  Soudan  proper,  which  com-  ported  by  Gen.  Wilson  as  having  been  seen  in 

prises  the  provinces  of  Kordofan  and  Darfour,  the  hands  of  die  Mahdi,  there  has  not  been  one 

nas.many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  desert  di-  reliable  word  as  to  the  fate  either  of  Gen.  Gor- 

mate.   Except  in  the  districts  of  Bara  and  Abou  don  or  of  the  city  of  Khartoum.    As  late  as 

Haras,  in  Kordofan,  and  other  depressed  oases  the  16th  of  December  it  was  reported  that  the 

or  mountain-renons,  the  vegetation  is  scanty  Soudan  capital  had  been  rased  to  the  ground ; 

and  the  earth  clothed  with  green  only  during  but  since  tnen  this  account  has  been  podtively 

the  brief  rainy  season.    The  climate  of  the  denied  by  an  intelligent  Arab.    The  mystery 

Soudan  is  divided  into  sAtYtoA  and  sat^  (winter  with  which  the  whole  matter  has  been  en* 

and  summer),  which  is  better  interpreted  as  a  shrouded  is  absolute.    The  rebels  send  their 
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messeiigen  into  tbe  Egyptian  lines  to  give  Dettk^f  (ScMrtf  CtntMi^ffiet— OntbelStb 
jnst  8och  information  as  maj  seem  fitting  to  of  January  Gen.  Bellegarde,  Priyj  Cooncilor 
tbem.  On  the  9th  of  December  two  Arabs  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  died  in  Cairo,  and 
arrived  in  Korosko  and  reported  that  the  *'  der-  was  bnriea  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
yishes  had  all  been  killed  by  the  Shukeriah  The  body  was  escorted  by  both  English  and 
and  Dabayna  tribes,  who  had  laid  waste  the  Egyptian  troops,  and  a  large  civic  escort 
country  of  Sennaar.  Osman  Digma,  reported  Ike  cx-Uedtre  taudL— On  the  81st  of  May 
dain  at  divers  times,  has  been  resurrected,  and  the  ex-Ehedive  addressed  a  circalar  to  the  con- 
bad  been  sent  on  a  special  expedition  to  sub-  sals-general,  requesting  them  to  hold  a  meet- 
due  revolted  tribes,''  etc.  Mohammed  El-  ing  in  Cairo,  in  order  to  decide  upon  tiinodui 
Kheir  arrived,  it  is  said,  on  the  6th  of  Novem-  proeedendi  as  to  his  claim,  amounting  to  the 
ber  at  Berber  with  his  officers  to  collect  taxes,  sum  of  £6,000,000,  besides  a  permanent  yearly 
Abdallah  has  assumed  the  title  of  El  Mahdi,  budget  charge  of  X160,000.  On  the  27th  of 
Mohammed- Ahmed  having  died  several  months  September  IsmaiPs  agent,  with  two  armed  Al- 
ago  at  Omdurmann,  opposite  Khartoum,  of  banians,  took  possession  of  property  contign- 
small-pox,  where  a  handsome  tomb  now  marks  ous  to  the  Ismallia  Palace,  or  the  ground  of 
his  resting-place,  which  is  looked  upon  by  the  the  palace,  but  they  were  ^ected  soon  after. 
Moslem  Soudanieh  as  no  less  sacred  than  the  About  this  time  the  Council  of  Ministers,  tbe 
tomb  of  Mohammed  at  Mecca.  On  the  8th  of  Khedive  Tewfik  presiding,  resolved  not  to  ad- 
September  Dongola  was  in  the  possession  of  mit  the  claim  of  the  ex-Khedive,  his  father, 
the  rebels,  who  were  estimated  at  6,000  strong,  who  asked  that  a  pension  of  £20,000  shonla 
The  country  at  that  time  was  reported  as  suf-  be  accorded  to  his  mother, 
fering  from  a  famine  by  reason  of  tbe  invasion.  In  the  matter  of  the  seizure  made  by  IsmaiFs 
Several  skirmishes  had  taken  place  with  the  agent,  the  Mixed  Tribunals  have  recently  ren- 
outposts,  but  no  serious  engagement  dered  a  decision  sustaining  the  action  of  the 

CiSMcks  la  tiM  Hiadiai — From  Russia  comes  ex-Khedive's  asent 
the  information  that  a  party  of  Cossacks  are  The  ex-Khedive  supports  several  establish- 
actually  serving  in  the  rebel  army  of  the  ments  in  Europe,  the  palace  of  La  Favorita  at 
Boudan ;  and  also  that  another  Cossack  party  Naples,  a  house  in  tbe  rue  Neuve  des  Mathu- 
is  working  its  way  into  Abyssinia  with  presents  rins  in  Paris,  and  another  in  London.  The 
to  King  John.  These  Cossacks  are  said  to  be  greater  number  of  his  wives  remain  in  the 
**  free  lances,"  who,  disappointed  in  their  in-  palace  at  Naples,  but  he  recently  arrived  in 
tention  to  settle  in  the  western  Cancasns,  have  Paris  accompanied  by  four  of  his  favorites, 
turned  their  faces  toward  Abyssinia,  possibly  The  8mi  CaiaL— On  the  8th  of  January,  1885, 
with  encoaragement  from  the  Russian  Govern-  the  French  ministry  proposed  to  the  Cabinet 
ment  Following  this  it  is  announced  that  the  of  London  that  the  Suez  Canal  should  be  neu- 
NegUB  of  Abyssinia  has  decided  to  merge  the  tralized,  and  the  free  use  guaranteed  to  all  ns- 
Abyssinian  Church  (Copt)  with  the  Russian.  tions.   England,  in  the  early  part  of  December 

Qmtdm  Buds. — In  Cairo,  on  the  22d  of  Feb-  of  this  year,  semi-officially  declined  to  accept 
ruary,  it  was  discovered  that  a  strong  ring  had  this  proposition,  if  it  should  tend  to  bar  toe 
been  formed  for  the  issue  of  fictitious  bonds  passage  of  her  fleets  in  time  of  war.  The  re- 
alleged to  have  been  issued  by  Gen.  Gordon  ceipts  for  the  year  1885  amounted  to  65,049,- 
during  the  siege  of  Khartoum.  Several  promi-  945  ft*ancs;  the  expenditures  of  every  nature 
Dent  Government  officials  were  compromised,  amounted  to  81,021,178  francs,  making  a  to- 

Ynmi  In  tke  Mia  Saaleh.— On  the  4th  of  July  tal  earning  of  84,028,767  francs, 

a  eammimon  tTenquSte  was  organized  for  the  During  the  year  1885, 8,624  ships,  represent- 

purpose  of  investigating  frauds  committed  in  ing  6,885,758  tons,  passed  through  the  canal, 

the  Daira  Sanieh.    The  Egyptian  director  and  compared  with  the  year  1884,  an  augmentation 

others  were  found  to  have  substituted  fraudu-  of  840  ships  and  of  464,258  tons.    This  is  the 

lent  papers  relating  to  contracts.  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  commercial, 

lMpla«atlc  iacMcat. — During  the  French  in-  industrial,  and  maritime  depression  that  pre- 

▼asion  in  1797,  one  Sheik  Suleiman  obtained  vailed  during  the  entire  vear.    This  is  eviaent 

reoogpsition  as  a  French  subject.    The  French  in  the  railway  reports  of  France,  which  show 

consul,  some  time  in  July  of  this  year,  had  oc-  a  diminution  in  receipts  for  thatyear  of  87,- 

casion  to  give  a  certificate  of  protection  to  one  000,000  francs ;  while  those  of  luigland  lost 

of  the  descendants  of  the  Sheik,  good  for  21,000,000;  the  commerce  of  France  feU  of 

one  year.    The  Egyptian  Government  held,  175,000,000;    the    commerce   of  the  United 

nevertheless,  that  they  were  Turkish  subjects,  States,  475,000,000 ;  the  commerce  of  Eng- 

and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  certificate.  land,  1,018,000,000. 

The  French  consul  thereupon  wrote  to  the  In  accord  with  the  Egyptian  Government, 

Egyptian  minister,  declaring  that,  if  the  cer-  the  administrators  of  the  canal  are  engaged  in 

tificate  was  not  recognized  as  issued  by  him,  enlarging  and  deepening  the  channel  fdong  its 

he  would  within  the  twenty-four  hours  demand  entire  length  from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  addinff 

bis  recall.    Nubar  Pasha  immediately  recog-  thus  an  additional  width  of  15  metres  and 

nized  the  consul's  claim,  accompanying  his  depth  of  8|  metres.    The  business  of  the  canal 

reply  with  the  necessary  apology.  is  oest  illustrated  by  the  following : 
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Of  these  tliere  nere  2,63T  commeroial  ships, 
fiSO  postal,  and  SOT  composed  of  transports, 
canonntdres  yachto,  rams,  and  other  vessels  oi 
war.  The  nations  were  thus  represented : 
Enfflisb,  2,781;  French,  294;  German,  IGS ; 
Holland,  189;  Italian,  109;  Aastro-nongarian, 
6B ;  Nofff-egian,  80 ;  Russian,  39 ;  Spanish,  26  ; 
Ottoman,  16;  Egyptian,  T;  Portuguese,  6; 
American,  8 ;  Danish,  8  ;  Japanese  3 ;  Belgian, 
1 ;  Greek,  1 ;  Persian,  1. 

On  Ma;  27  an  action  was  broD){ht  anmat 
"  La  Oompagnie  Dniveraalle  dn  Canal  Mari- 
time de  Snez,"  b;  the  Egyptian  Government 
for  customs  dues  on  dredges  and  plant  nsed 
in  the  aervioe  of  the  canal,  and  the  case  was 
decided  by  the  MUed  Tribnaals  in  favor  of 
the  GoverDineDt. 

The  oonipanj  have  within  a  short  time  par- 
ohased,  for  the  service  of  the  canal  a  sweet- 
water  way  leading  to  the  Suez  Canal,  for  the 
better  alimentation  of  points  leading  from  Is- 
India  to  Port  Said. 

Dbtavery  ef  PetralHH. — On  the  11th  of 
April  the  Egyptian  Govenimeni  annonnoed 
that  the  sonrces  of  petroleom  discovered  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  Gebel-el-Ziet  (Oil  Hountain) 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  also  at  Djemisah,  were 
running  oil  at  the  rate  of  150  metres  oube  per 
diem,  and  that  the  Government  waa  prepared 
to  deliver  samples  of  the  oil  at  Suez,  and  had 
granted  £3,000  in  order  to  oontinne  farther 
exploration.  On  the  19tb  of  September  the 
oonviots  employed  in  working  the  wells  re- 
volted, the  troops  were  called  npon  to  quell 
the  riot,  and  killed  twentj-fonr  men.  The  dis- 
oovery  promises  to  become  a  scarce  of  great 
revenue  for  Egypt 

Ohub  lUgma,  reported  aa  having  been 
killed,  has  been  resorreoted,  and  when  heard 
from,  on  the  13Ch  of  June  of  this  year,  was 
actually  threatening  Tamai  with  a  large  force. 
He  has  snocessfnlfy  held  the  Snakin  route 
agunst  all  the  efforts  of  the  English  either  to 
open  it  or  to  construct  the  proposed  railway 
from  Suakin  to  Berber. 

liMxatMn  la  Ibe  ltd  8m  ud  Liilui  Ohu.— 
Egypt,  by  virtue  of  oesaions  from  Turkey,  held 
undisputed  control  over  the  provinoe  of  Harrar, 
the  porta  of  Snakin  and  Zedah,  and  by  virtue 
of  oonquest  claimed  the  port  of  Berbera,  the 


Socotrsa,  Oape  Guardafni,  and  the  «aat  oout 
of  Africa  down  to  the  equator.  England  seized 
In  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  Har- 
rar, Zeilah,  and  Berbers,  and  as  late  as  October 
30  took  poaaeasion  of  the  island  of  Soootra. 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  accord  with  Eng- 
land, seized  and  occupied  with  Italian  troops  the 
ports  of  Assab  and  Massonah.  France  has  had 
posaeesion  of  the  port  of  Obok,  which  abe  ob- 
tained several  years  ago  by  right  of  purchase 
from  Veaelik,  King  of  Shoa.  France  has  also 
obtained  a  foothold  at  Madagascar  and  in  the 
Comoro  islands.  Germany,  not  to  be  outdone, 
haa  sent  a  squadron  to  Zanzibar  to  execute  a 
naval  demonstration  there,  it  is  sud,  to  demand 
reparation  for  the  murder  of  the  late  Dr. 
Jtlhike,  a  German  subject,  who  was  murdered 
at  Ki'smaya.  Ttie  demonstration  is  in  fact  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Oer> 
man  colony  adjacent  to  Zanzibar.  A  Oennan 
squadron  was  before  Zanzibar  on  Dec.  S!6. 

The  seizure  of  Maasonah  by  Italy  was  re- 
sented by  E^pt,  in  so  far  that  she  proteeta 
that  she  sboald  not  pay  the  annual  tribute  of 
£36,000  heretofore  pud  by  her  to  Turkey,  bat 
that  it  should  be  ptud  by  Italy.  In  oonsecmence 
of  the  reported  removal  of  dte  French  nag  at 
Dongarita,  a  point  on  the  Somali  coast,  over 
wbidi  both  England  and  France  elum  the 
right  of  a  protectorate.  It  is  said  that  the 
French  Government  has  requested  eiplsnatioDS 
oonoeming  the  motives  for  the  acUon  of  the 
English  resident  at  Aden. 

TV  PMTa  biMAtlaft. — Oo  January  SB,  Connt 
Porro,  an  Italian  subject,  quitted  Naplea  in 
command  of  an  expedition  organised  by  the 
Commercial  Exploration  Society  of  Milan  and 
the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ent«ring  Harrar  and  the  Somali  oonn- 
try.  The  Emir  of  Harrar,  when  be  heard  of  it, 
sent  a  namber  of  his  armed  men  ostensibly  to 
act  aa  friendly  gnards.  When  near  Arton  in 
the  interior,  the  arms  of  the  Count  and  hii 
oompanions  were  stolen,  and  the  whole  party 
treacherously  murdered. 

Tfet  Slag  ar  Cganda  ani  Oe  Mamam  aTMIadw- 
■itHr—Eing  MTs^  died  in  1884,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  Prince  M'Wanga,  who  haa 
recently  caused  Bishop  Hannington  te  be  put 
to  death  and  many  Cnristian  converts  bnmed 
at  the  stake.  A  dispatch  dated  Dec.  IS  an- 
nounced that  King  M'Wanga  haa  attacked  and 
defeated  Eeba  Bega,  the  King  of  TJnyoro. 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  Emia  Bey,  the 
Egyptian  governor,  is  in  peril. 

EhIh  Icy,  lately  named  a  pasha  by  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt,  is  an  Austrian  anbjeot  by  the 
name  of  Hohnitzler.  He  Joined  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  the  Eqnatorial  Prov- 
inces some  time  in  1R7S,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  botanical  investigationa,  «ad  waa 
made  anb-governor  of  the  extreme  sonthem 
provinces,  extending  to  Uganda,  by  Gen.  Gor- 
don, when  the  latter  was  Govemor-Generat, 
with  headquarters  at  Gondokoro,  but  which 
he  subseqaently  removed  to  Ehartonni,  leav- 
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iDg  Emin  Bey  to  work  oat  his  destiny  in  the  ies  of  two  royal  mummies,  lately  discovered  in 

interior  region.    It  seems  that  Dr.  Sohnitzler  the  tomb  of  Deir-el-Behri,  were  unwrapped 

has  been  assisted  by  Dr.  Junker,  a  Russian  by  M.  Maspero,  and  found  to  be  those  of  Rame* 

subject,  whose  arrival  at  Zanzibar  on  the  4th  ses  II  and  Rameses  III,  kings  who  belonged  to 

of  December  of  this  year  has  inspired  £he  Brit-  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  ancient  em- 

ish  Government  with  the  idea  of  sending  a  pire,  and  that  which  succeeds  to  the  expulsion 

*' rescue  expedition  "  to  Emin  Bey,  who,  it  is  of  the  Hyksos,  who  lived  1600  years  b.c.,  and 

alleged,  is  placed  in  great  peril  by  reason  of  about  the  time  of  Moses, 

the  attack  made  upon  the  King  of  Unyoro  by  The  excavation  of  the  Sphinx  is  still  in 

the  King  of  Uganda.    The  last  letter,  dated  progress.    This  gigantic  animal,  according  to 

July  7th  of  this  year,  however,  makes  no  men-  Maspero,  occupies  the  center   of  an  amphi- 

tion  of  his  dangers,  but  speaks  particularly  of  theatre  of   rocks  in  the  form  of   a    bowl, 

the  scientific  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  which  seems  to  have  been  quarried  by  the 

and  of  the  small-pox  epidemic,  which  is  deci-  hand    of   man,    it  having   been  formerly  a 

mattnff  the  country.    Several  days  after  the  united  surface,  which  was  dug  out,  leaving  in 

arrival  of  Dr.  Junker,  the  following  dispatch  the  center  a  olock  out  of  which  to  sculpture 

was  received  from  Zanzibar,  dated  Decem-  the  figure  of  the  Sphinx.    This  colossal  work, 

ber  10 :   "  Dr.  Junker,  who  arrived  here  last  Maspero  declarea,  dates  from  a  time  anterior 

week  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  will  leave  on  to  the  first  dynasty. 

the  2l8t  for  Cairo.     He  reports  that  Emin  The  discovery  of  'Hhe  House  of  Pharaoh 

Pasha,  by  the  latest  advices,  was  well,  and  had  at  Tahpanhes,'^  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  dis- 

reduced  the  rebels  to  submission  as  far  as  Lar-  coverer  of  the  ruins  of  Naukratis,  has  excited 

do,  on  the  White  Nile,  with  which  place  he  great  interest  among  the  students  of  history, 

was  holding  daily  communication  by  steamer.*'  (See  Aboh^oloot.) 

The  ^*  Kreuz  Zeitung,''  of  Berlin,  in  comment-  Star  Bt  DrunsBd  WeHT'ft  Miiriii.~6ir  Henry 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  East  African  Delimita-  was  accredited  by  the  English  Government  as 
tion  Oonference,  which  met  in  London,  says :  envoy  extraordinary  to  uie  Sultan  in  July, 
*^  The  English,  with  their  usual  unselfishness,  1885,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  entente 
have  appropriated  the  territory  between  the  with  the  Porte  in  matters  pertaining  to  Egypt. 
Kelima-l^jaro  and  the  Tana  river,  forming  In  November  of  the  same  year  Sir  Henry  went 
one  ot  the  best  routes  into  the  interior.  The  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  followed  in  the  be- 
Tana  leads  across  the  Renia  to  about  Lake  ginning  of  this  year  by  Moukhtar  Pasha  as 
Nimwascha,  or  pretty  near  the  86th  degree  a  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan. 
of  east  longitude,  while  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Several  conferences  have  taken  place,  but 
stretches  out  its  eastern  point  to  the  85th  de-  nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  concluded.  It  is 
gree  of  east  longitude.  England  has  therefore  said  that  Moukhtaj*  claims  that  the  pacification 
secured  the  route  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  of  the  Soudan  may  be  speedily  expected  as 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  from  this  point  of  view  soon  as  the  English  withdraw  their  troops  from 
quite  a  new  aspect  is  lent  to  the  zeal  with  Egypt.  Sir  Henry  has  been  recalled  to  Eng- 
which  a  great  expedition  is  being  organized  in  hmd,  and  the  Porte  has  (Dec.  9)  sent  a  note  to 
London,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  releas-  the  British  Government^  again  intimating  the 
ing  Emin  Bey  (now  Pasha)  and  Cassati.  The  .desire  of  the  Ottoman  Government  to  discuss 
£^,000  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  will  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  The 
be  a  little  investment  in  view  of  the  aim  to  be  year  1886  closed  without  any  definite  arrange- 
achieved.  On  pretense  of  pursuing  a  humane  ment  or  solution  of  the  queation,  which  con- 
purpose,  the  English  would  at  once  show  their  tinues  to  excite  much  interest  in  diplomatic 

power  in  those  regions  and  suddenly  take  po^    drdes. 

•ession  of  the  route  to  the  interior  Ukes.^^  ENGinSSnVfl.    SrMge  at  Opsita.— The  two 

Mr.   H.  M.  Stanley,  the  distinguished  ex-  dties  of  Opjorto  and  Villanova  de  Gala  to- 

plorer,  was  recalled  from  America,  where  he  gether  contain  150,000  inhabitants,  and,  as  the 

fiad  engaged  to  make  a  lecture  tour,  and,  re-  commercial  centers  of  a  rich  agricultural  and 

turning  to  England,  was  given  £10,000,  as  a  wine-growing  country,  are  the  wealthiest  and 

contribution  from  the  Egyptian  treasury,  and  most  active  towns  of  PortugaL    They  are  bnilt 

£20,000  from  alleged  private  sources,  Mr.  Stan-  upon  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  Douro,  and 

ley  left  England  on  the  80th  inst  for  Africa,  to  hitherto  the  means  of  intercommunication  have 

tske  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  rescue  been  inadeonate.    A  suspension  -  bridge  was 

of  Emin  Pasha.    England^s  Jealousy  has  un-  built  about  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  did  not  meet 

donbtedly  been  aroused  by  toe  encroachments  the  demands  of  traiBc,  and,  moreover,  was  not 

of  Germany  on  the  east  coast,  and  her  im-  considered    safe.     Recent   improvements  in 

fmled  commerce,  as  much  as  the  peril  of  Emin  rigid  bridges  of  wide  span  led  the  Portuguese 

aaha,  is  doubtless  the  motive  of  an  expedition  Government  to  give  out  contracts  for  a  bridge 

in  which  the  hand  of  the  English  Government  that  was  finished  in  August,  and  is  in  many 

la  apparent  respects  a  remarkable  structure.    The  necea- 

bfavallaM  and  MtstfariUi    On  the  16th  of  sary  extreme  length  was  1.2T8  feet,  and,  as 

June,  in  the  presence  of  the  Khedive,  Moukh-  the  depth  of  water  and  the  nature  of  the 

tar  ra^da^  and  Sir  Drummond  Wolfi;  the  bod-  bottom  in  mid*cbannel  precluded  the  posat- 
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bilit;  of  a  central  pier,  It  wsa  dedded  to  have  proacbed  one  another.  The  arab  rests  upon 
bat  one  span.  Tbe  conditions  favor  this  in  tiie  masonry  throDgb  steel  rollers  placed  in 
some  respects,  for  the  bauka  are  preotpitous,  sMel  ooaBeineu,  which  in  turn  rest  ap<Ni  cast- 
and  each  oitj  has  an  upper  and  a  lower  sec-  iron  beds  tijat  distribnte  the  presmre  over  the 
tion.  Therefore,  two  roadways  were  called  for,  masanr;.  The  lower  platform  is  divided  into 
one  of  them  160  feet  bibber  tban  the  other,  five  bays  by  saepension-rodB.  It  is  composed 
A  glance  at  the  illostratJoD  will  show  how  in-  of  simple  lattioe-girders  29|  feet  apart  and  10( 
teraependent  are  the  three  parts,  namely,  the  feet  between  chords.  The  floor- beams  are  10 
upper  platform,  the  main  arch,  and  the  lower  feet  apart,  and  five  rows  of  longitodinals  re- 
platform,  Tbeoatward  tbrnstof  sach  an  enor-  ceive  the  plates  of  the  roadway.  A  novel 
moos  aroh  would  be  tremeudons  at  the  piers  method  waa  employed  in  mounting  the  arch, 
npon  which  it  restti,  bnt  the  lower  platform,  The  piers  and  approaobee  to  the  arch  being  in 
like  the  taat  string  of  a  bow,  receives  part  of  place,  shears  were  erected  over  each  pier  on 
this  strain,  and  conld  probably  sosts^in   the  the  apper  platform,  and  two  cables,  presumablj 
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whole  of  it  in  case  of  need.  The  great  height  of  etoel  wire,  were  itretohed  across  the  river, 
of  the  arch — 240  feet  above  low  water — offers  passing  over  the  shears  and  anchored  socnrely 
a  dangerous  leverage  for  high  winds,  and  on  the  shoreward  nde.  These  shears  and 
against  this  the  upper  platform  with  its  lattice-  cables  are  shown,  still  in  position,  in  the  draw- 
girders  afForda  ample  provision.  Taken  in  con-  ing  of  the  oompteted  bridge  (Fig,  1),  They 
nection  with  the  spread  of  the  arcb-tnisses  it  are  also  shown  more  in  detail  in  Ilg.  S.  On 
renders  the  atrnctnre  remarkably  strong.  The  the  cables  were  traveliog-pnileys,  which  conld 
span  of  the  mun  aroh  is  the  greatest  in  exist-  be  mn  oat  t«  any  point  over  the  river.  Throagh 
ence — 666  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  arch  at'  the  pulleys  tbe  noisting-taokle  ran  and  was 
the  key  is  26  feet,  aboot  ^  of  tbe  span.  The  worked  by  windlasses  at  the  bsae  of  the  shears. 
thickness  increases  downward  until  it  reaches  Gas  motors  were  used  to  drive  tbe  windlasses, 
S5  feet  at  tbe  piers.  This  reverses  the  plan  and  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  The  sacoesuve 
followed  in  the  great  arch  at  Maria  Fia,  where  pieces  of  the  arch  were  fiosted  oat  on  boats 
the  main  girders  approach  one  another  and  and  hoisted  thence  by  means  of  the  tackle, 
are  nnited  at  the  springers.  The  engineer,  Mr.  The  workmen  soon  learned  to  handle  piece* 
Seyrig,  was  led  to  make  this  change  in  view  ot  of  6,G00  pounds,  raising  them  19G  feet,  into 
the  different  sarvioe  expected  of  the  bridge,  position,  where  tbey  were  temporarily  held  by 
Tbe  Uaria  Pia  is  distinctively  a  railway-bridge  guys  mnning  npward  and  baokwaro  to  an- 
wheretbeloadmovesonmasM,  and  tbemoment  ohorages  on  tbe  piers.  When  thetwodemi- 
of  strain  at  tbe  key  of  the  arch  is  of  tbe  first  arches  approached  one  another,  measarements 
Importance.  With  the  "  Luiz  I  Bridge,"  as  it  were  taken,  and  one  was  found  to  be  3  inches 
is  called,  at  Oporto,  tbe  case  ia  different,  and  it  lower  tban  the  other.  It  was  therefore  raised 
iMoame  possible  to  dimioisb  tbe  central  thick-  to  the  proper  level.  When  everything  wsa 
nees  of  toe  arch  in  view  of  tbe  character  of  the  ready  to  insert  the  key-pieoea,  it  was  found  that 
expected  load.  Agdn,  Hr.  Beyrig  assumed,  a  differenoe  in  level  of  3  inches  existod.  and 
though  there  may  be  two  opinions  in  this  par-  that  the  space  was  too  small  by  about  l^inch. 
ticular,  that  the  architectural  efFect  would  be  The  engineers  had  observed  that  tbe  degree  of 
I>etter,  with  wider  supports  at  the  springers,  separation  was  ^n^ateet  in  the  morning;  ao- 
Another  and  more  obvioos  reason  was  that  a  cordingly,  everything  was  arranged  to  mount 
roadway  20  feet  wide  had  to  he  provided  at  tbe  the  last  two  pieces  at  an  early  hour  on  Aug.  11, 
springers,  and  this  would  have  serionely  inter-  1886.  One  of  them  fitted  aoonrately,  while 
fered  with  the  proper  distribution  of  cross-  the  other  was  -f^  of  an  inob  too  large,  but  this 
'braces  at  that  point,  liod  the  main  arohea  ^>-  error  was  soon  oorreoted,  and  tbe  most  difflonlt 
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nut  of  tb«  work  completed.  It  bubeen  ob-  onir  two  Enropean  bridges,  the  AleiondroT* 
}e)!ted  tbat  tUi  method  of  oonatrnotion  fa  dan-  ak;  over  the  Volga,  and  the  lloerdjck  Id 
geroas,  bnt  after  tbe  arch  at  Oporto  bad  ad-    Holland.     Tbe  oonaiderable  local  popniation 

rendered  it  dedraole  to  pro- 
Tide  a  carriage-  and  foot- 
ITB7,  as  well  ai  a  railway. 
The  IS  eipan»  are  each  S74 
.  fe<^t,giTiag  a  total  length  of 
'i.llO  feet  to  the  bridge 
proper,  and  tbe  clear  bejgnt 
above  the  water  is  4S  feet, 
which  Is  14  feet  higher  then 
the  rirer  has  ever  been 
known  to  riae.  The  car- 
riage- and  foot-waja  are 
80  feet  above  tbe  railwaj, 
ocenpying  the  top  of  the 
■troctare.  Tbe  right  abat- 
raent  and  the  first  pier  reet 
npon bed-granite.  Thereat 
of  tbe  piera,  npon  oaieaona 
mik  to  a  mean  depth  of  SO 
feet,  and  resting  parti j 
npoD  rock  and  partly  npon 
the  white  clar  of  the  local- 
ity. All  tbe  masonrj  of  the 
piers  is  of  granite  quarried 
near  bj  on  Uie  banks  of  the 
river.  At  either  eilremity 
tbe  bridge  ia  prolonged  bj 
viadncta  each  composed  of 
tbree  epana  of  parabolic 
girders  which  intersect  tbe 
bridge  at  an  angle  to  con- 
nect with  the  highway, 
while  the  railway  continoea 
tta  rectilinear  coarse.  These 
viadncta  add  460  feet  to  the 
length  of  the  bridge.  The 
total  cost  was  tl.SSO.OOO. 
JnlA  ita  stmctare  there 
enter  888,000  cubic  feet  of 
Fro.  1.-BMMI  or  txrtz  I.   Hoinrrma  toe  Aaca.  masonry  and  8,880  tons  of 

Portland  cement  The 
Tanced  well  orer  the  river  two  anooeaiive  iron-work  weighs  nearly  10,000  toss,  exclusive 
•torma  of  great  violence  occnrred,  causing  no  of  the  caiaaona.  It  baa  been  three  years  in 
damage  beyond  the  demoliUon  of  some  loose  bnilding.  Prof.  Belelobsky,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
•eaSolding.  auperintended  the  oonatmctioo  with  Engineer- 

Mdga  aad  TUad  )■  lada. — A  new  Rassion  in-Ohlef  Beresin.  Under  a  test  of  8  locomo- 
railway  JDst  completed  is  386  miles  long  and  tives  on  the  rails  and  a  dead-weight  of  rail- 
eonneets  two  of  the  great  linea  tbat  terminato  way-iron  on  the  carriage-way,  tbe  defiecUon 
respectively  at  Nicolaiev  and  Bebaatopol  on  tbe  did  not  exceed  jj^of  the  len^h  of  each  span. 
Black  Sea.  The  new  road  crosses  the  Jekat-  lexkaa  BuMge.  Mr.  J.  Foster  Flagg  de- 
erine  district,  and  the  most  intereeting  engi-  scribes,  in  the  "  Transaotiotis  of  the  American 
neeriog  features  of  its  oocstmction  are  a  via-  Society  of  Olvil  Engineera,"  a  bridge  bnilt  by 
doet  over  a  deep  ravine  throngb  which  runs  an  ignorant  Hezioan  peon  that  dcMrvea  a  pUca 
the  river  Jnqoletz,  and  a  fine  bridge  over  the  among  the  triumphs  of  modem  engineering. 
Dnieper  river.  The  viadnot  is  reniarkable  for  Hexlcan  bridges  are  nsually  bnilt  of  arcbea 
Its  height  above  the  water,  as  well  as  for  the  maaonry,  and  anything  like  a  trass  is  nnknown 
depth  of  its  fonndations.  The  total  length  is  to  the  nativM.  In  the  State  of  Oolima, 
1,OSO  feet,  and  consists  of  five  arches  sostalning  bridges  of  any  kind  are  few,  and  there  were 
non-oontinooas  lattice- girders.  The  track,  on  a  none  at  all  over  the  river  Armaria  owing  to 
level  with  the  npper  plats-bands,  is  166  feet  ita  depth  and  rapidity,  especially  in  flood- 
above  the  water  and  923  ftat  above  the  bottom  time.  Tbe  peon  referred  to  chanced  npon 
of  the  cMsaons.  a  stray  number  of  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  con- 

The  Dnieper  bridge  ia  ezoeeded  In  length  by    tainiag  a  picture  of  a  aoapen^on-bridge.    It 
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aronsed  the  donaant  engineering  spirit  with-  proof  stratam  of  strong  olay  existed,  and  it 

in  him,  and,  being  a  ferryman,  he  went  to  work  was  only  necessary  to  shore  up  the  roof  tem- 

with  sach  materials  as  the  region  supplied  porarily  with  strong  timbers,  to   secure  it 

to  substitute  a  bridge  for  his  own   advan-  against  possible  subsidence.    In  Yiew  of  the 
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tage.    His  first  attempt  was  on  the  suspension 
plan,  the  cables  and  suspenders  being  twisted 
from  wild  vines,  passed  over  rude  timber  tow- 
ers and  anchored  to  bowlders.  No  iron  was  em- 
ployed.   Mr.  Flagg  frequently  used  the  bridge, 
being  engaged  at  the  time  in  constructing  a 
railway  near  by.    A  freshet  swept  the  bridge 
away  before  it  was  a  year  old  but  the  peon, 
nothing  daunted,   went  to  work  again  and 
made  a  second  one,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
evolving  from  his  own  head  several  of  the 
best  principles  of  modern  bridge-construction. 
The  piers  were  made  with  cribs  of  driven 
stakes  bound  together  and  filled  with  stones. 
The  suspension-cables  were  of  twisted  vines  as 
before,  bound  together  with  lighter  vines.   The 
stringers  of  the  main  span  in  two  pieces  were 
tied  together  at  A  and  supported  there  by  the 
oable--the  only  direct  use  required  of  it.    The 
towers  were  natural  forked  timber,  the  cables 
resting  in  an  upper  crotch,  and  the  corbels, 
B  B,  in  a  lower  crotch.    The  stringers  were 
further  supported  by  cantilevers.  0  0,  which 
were  loaded  with  stones  near  the  abutments 
to  balance  the  central  strain.    The  rest  of  the 
abutment  construction  is  apparent  from  the 
sketch.    The  roadway  was  only  wide  enough 
for  the  passage  of  one  animal  at  a  time,  and 
proved  strong  enough  for  all  the  demands  that 
were  made  upon  it.    It  was  in  use  for  about 
18  months,  when  a  heavy  freshet  carried  it 
away,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  experi- 
ment has  been  repeated  or  not. 

The  Heney  Railway  TumI.— This  highly  cred- 
itable example  of  subway  construction  was 
opened  to  the  public  with  due  ceremony  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  Jan.  18, 1886.  Its  progress 
was  briefly  described  in  the  ''  Annual  Oyclo- 
p»dia ''  for  1885,  but  certain  features  of  the 
completed  structure  deserve  more  detailed  de- 
scription.   As  a  whole  the  work  is  notable 
rather  for  its  magnitude  and  careful  elabora- 
tion of  detail  than  for  any  especial  difficulty 
of  construction.    With  the  exception  of  about 
a  hundred  yards  under  the  river,  the  tunnel 
runs  through  solid  sandstone  rock,  and   no 
precautions  had  to  be  taken  against  caving. 
£ven  where  the  rock  fell  below  the  crest  of 
the  tunnel  it  was  found  that  a  nearly  water- 


magnitude  of  the  expected  traffic,  ^T^st  care 
was  taken  to  provide  for  perfect  dramage  and 
ventilation.  To  this  end,  drainage -haadings 
were  run  in  both  directions  from  the  central 
level  at  a  slight  incline  shoreward,  as  far  as 
the  working  shafts  at  each  end,  which  were 
sunk  to  a  sufficient  depth,  and  provided  vrith 
powerful  pumps.  These  served  to  keep  the 
main  headings  free  from  water  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  and  in  their  finished  state  serve 
the  same  office  for  the  completed  tunnel.  The 
infiltration  of  water,  however,  through  solid 
sandstone  and  the  lining  of  blue  Staffordshire 
brick,  is  very  slight  and  will  probably  cease  alto- 

5 ether  through  the  gradual  deposit  of  silt, 
he  ventilation  heading  runs  beside  the  cen- 
tral level  and  thence  rises  at  a  steep  incline  to 
the  fresh-air  shafts — one  at  either  end  of  the 
tunnel — where  two  huge  fana,  respectively 
thirty  and  forty  feet  in  diameter,  maintain  a 
perpetual  current  and  change  the  air  in  the 
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tunnel  about  once  in  seven  minutes.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  three  tunnels  (air, 
drainage,  and  traffic,  at  their  landward  termini) 
is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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The  depth  of  the  tannel  below  the  street  surface  at 
the  termini  is  such  that  elevators,  or,  as  the  English 
more  concisely  call  them,  ^'  lifts,''  are  necessary  at  the 
stations.  There  are  three  of  these  at  each  of  the  main 
stations  of  the  tannel,  each  being  a  room  17  x  20  feet, 
handsomely  lined  with  hard  woods,  and  supported  by 
framed  iron  floors.  Each  lift  will  carry  100  passengers 
at  a  time.  The  lifting  power  is  hydraulic,  fed  from  a 
large  tank. 

The  distance  between  the  two  water-side  stations  is 
2,000  yards.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  tunnel-crown, 
below  average  high-water  mark  in  the  Mersey,  is  180 
feet,  of  which  80  feet  are  below  the  river-bed.  The 
deepest  elevator  shaft  is  at  the  Hamilton  Square  station, 
Birkenhead  (87  feet  6  inches) ;  that  at  James  Street  sta- 
tion, Liverpool,  is  76  feet  6  inches.  In  general  profile 
that  part  oi  the  tunnel  that  underlies  the  river  consists 
of  an  incline  from  the  Liverpool  side  of  about  900  feet, 
at  a  grade  of  1  in  27 ;  a  mid-river  section,  nearly  level, 
but  graded  both  ways  for  drainage,  of  2,000  feet ;  and 
an  incline  of  1,760  feet  on  the  Birkenhead  side,  at  a 
grade  of  1  in  80.  The  steep  inclines  are  continued  in 
both  directions  to  connect  with  various  stations  in  the 
two  dties.  The  tunnel  proper  has  a  width  of  26  feet 
and  a  height  above  rail  of  19  feet.  At  the  stations  this 
is  increaMd  to  66  feet  6  inches  span,  and  82  feet  in 
height,  with  ample  platforms  and  provision  for  light  and 
air. 

The  work  was  nominally  begun  soon  after  the  enabling 
act  of  Parliament  in  1871,  but  it  was  not  energetically 
pushed  until  1879.  Since  that  time  8,000  men  have  been 
kept  constantly  at  work,  and  no  death  has  occurred  for 
which  the  contractors  have  been  held  responsible.  On 
Jan.  17, 1884,  the  workmen  from  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
shook  hands  under  the  river-bed. 

The  Beaumont  boring-machine,  which  scoops  out  a 
tunnel  seven  feet  in  diameter,  was  used  for  the  prelimin- 
ary headings  throughout. 

Mr.  James  Bruiilees  and  Mr.  0.  Doualass  Fox  were 
the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  entire  work. 

ne  flevm  laflway-TtaneL — Work  was  begun  on  this 
tunnel  in  Marchj  1878,  by  the  Great  Western  Company, 
and,  but  for  engineering  difficulties  of  a  character  that 
could  not  be  foreseen,  it  would  have  been  completed 
long  before  the  similar  but  far  less  formidable  work  on 
the  Mersey.  It  was  opened  for  traffic  September  1.  At 
Port  Skewett  the  tidal  estuary  of  the  Severn  is  2^  miles 
wide,  and  the  mid-channel  depth  is  100  feet  at  high 
water.  The  crown  of  the  tunnel  is  carried  45  feet  be- 
low the  river-bed.  From  the  deepest  point  the  tunnel 
slopes  upward  at  an  incline  of  1  in  100  toward  the  Eng- 
lish terminus,  and  1  in  90  toward  the  Welsh  terminus. 
The  total  length  of  actual  tunnel  is  about  H  milea,  and 
at  either  end  are  deep  cuttinss  8,600  yards  long.  Drain- 
age of  more  than  6|  mUes  nas  to  be  provided  for  by 
pumping  power.  The  geological  formation  is  mainly 
marls,  sandstones  and  shales  with  highly  inclined  coal 
strata  and  a  very  difficult  conglomerate  of  pebbles  and 
bowlders.  In  October,  1879,  Uie  original  headinss  had 
been  carried  to  within  180  yards  of  junction  under  the 
river  when  a  large  inflow  of  water,  known  as  the  *'big 
spring,"  took  place  on  the  headway  on  the  Welsh  side  of 
tne  river  and  filled  the  works.  Simultaneously  the  wells 
in  the  neighborhood  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  river  Nedem 
ran  dry.  The  pumps  were  of  course  unable  to  deal  with 
such  a  volume  of  water,  and  a  diver  named  Lambert 
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daringly  undertook  to  OIO06  a  door  in  the  drift-  tance  was  utilized  for  a  steep  grade  to  secure  a 
way  880  yards  from  the  shaft  The  distance  high  velocity  for  the  incoming  carrent.  As 
was  too  great  for  the  ordinary  appliances  of  was  anticipated,  timher-work  was  nowhere  re- 
air-pipes,  and  for  85  minutes  he  was  entirely  quired,  the  whole  mountaiu  being  solid  rock, 
cut  off  from  any  communication  with  the  sur-  mostly  slate,  with  occasional  stringers  of  quarts 
face.  He  closed  tiie  door,  and  subsequently  and  granite,  and  about  200  feet  of  very  hard 
other  openings  were  dosed,  so  that  eventually  dorite.  In  several  places  gold-bearing  rock 
the  spring  was  confined,  upon  which  the  wells  was  penetrated,  yieldmg  $8  to  $14  per  ton.  Bj 
and  streams  resumed  their  natural  flow.  An-  the  end  of  1888,  nearlv  4,000  feet  had  been 
other  rufth  of  water  occurred  on  the  English  finished,  and  the  monthly  average  varied  from 
side  under  the  river,  but  this  was  stopped  by  800  to  400  feet,  according  to  the  auality  of  the 
puddling  with  day.  The  danser  from  water  rock.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  three 
was  never  lacking,  ahd  several  other  serious  shifts  of  12  men  were  employed,  each  work- 
disasters  of  this  kind  were  only  prevented  by  ing  8  hours.  Each  shift  comprised  1  foreman, 
watchfulness.  In  spite  of  all  vig^ance  anoth-  4  drill-men,  4  assistant  drill-men,  1  powder- 
er  bad  break  occurred,  and  27,000  gallons  per  man,  1  car-man,  and  2  laborers.  The  perma- 
minute  burst  into  the  tunnel  The  doors  pro-  nent  outside  force  consisted  of  2  blacksmiths,  2 
vided  for  such  emergencies  were  closed  by  helpers,  2  engineers,  and  a  number  of  laborers 
Lambert^  with  less  danger  this  time,  since  the  varying  with  the  requirements  of  the  work, 
distance  was  only  160  yards  from  the  shaft,  The  original  plant  was  a  No.  4  Burleigh  air- 
aud  air-pipe  commnnication  could  be  main-  compressor,  driven  either  by  steam  or  water; 
tained.  Tne  dimensions  of  the  main  tunnel  an  air-tank,  4  by  16  feet;  a  No.  8  Knowles 
are  26  feet  wide  and  20  feet  from  rails  to  ppmp ;  a  2  by  8  Llewellyn  heater ;  an  8-foot 
crown.  The  invert  arch  has  a  radius  of  21  Knight  water-wheel;  a  Buffalo  drill-carriage, 
feet  6  inches.  Frequent  recesses  are  provided  mounting  4  drills,  and  a  tabular  boiler  5  by  16 
for  workmen  and  tools.  The  brick-work  was  feet.  Subseanently  there  were  added  4  Bur- 
largelv  constructed  from  bricks  made  on  the  leigh  tunnel-arills,  a  No.  4  Clapton  duplex  air- 
spot  by  the  contractor  from  clay  found  in  compressor,  and  a  No.  6  Baker  blower  and  en- 
course  of  excavation.  The  product  resembled  gine  to  run  it.  The  water-power  was  brought 
the  blue  brick  of  Staffordshire.  The  great  from  Dark  Oafion  throagh  a  11 -inch  iron  pipe, 
length  of  the  tunnel  necessitates  no  less  than  having  a  verticd  fall  of  275  feet  The  blower 
fourteen  shafts  for  pumping  and  ventilation,  was  used  exclusively  to  draw  smoke  and  bad 
and  powerful  fans  are  provided  to  accelerate  air  out  of  the  near  advanced  heading  through  a 
the  air-movement  The  engineersin  charge  of  pipe,  while  the  air-compressor  delivered  fresh 
the  work  were  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  and  Mr.  air  in  the  face  of  the  neading.  The  two  ma- 
Oharles  Richardson,  and  the  contractor  since  chines  were  set  to  work  about  fifteen  minutes 
the  outbreak  of  the  big  spring  was  Mr.  T.  A.  before  each  blast,  and  kept  running  until  the 
Walker,  of  Westminster.  The  total  cost  of  debris  was  cleared  away  and  the  drills  again  set 
the  tunnel  and  its  accessories  was  not  far  from  in  motion,  when  the  compressed  air  used  for 
$10,000,000.  driving  the  drills  afforded  enough  fresh  air.  A 
Big  Bead  TnieL — ^Feather  river,  Oalifornia,  two-foot  track  was  laid  through  the  tunnel  and 
has  afforded,  since  the  early  mining  days,  a  rich  the  dibrU  hauled  out  by  mules.  It  was  esti- 
field  for  gold-seekers,  and  the  accessible  parts  mated  that  this  tunnd  would  carry  the  whole 
of  its  bed  and  banks  have  been  pretty  thor-  volume  of  Feather  river  during  nine  months  of 
oughly  worked  over,  with  generally  remunera-  the  year,  but  experience  showed  that  it  was 
tive  results.  In  Butte  County,  however,  the  not  large  enough  to  do  all  that  was  expected  of 
river  runs  through  a  wild  cafion,  following  a  it  During  the  progress  of  the  tunnel,  exten- 
semicircular  course  for  fourteen  miles,  the  cur-  sive  preparations  were  made  for  working  the 
rent  being  so  swift  and  the  banks  soprecipi-  river-bed  and  bringing  supplies  from  Oroville; 
tons  that  prospectors  have  been  able  to  sample  a  dam  was  built  at  the  bean  of  tlie  tunnel,  and 
the  deposits  only  under  especially  favorable  roads  cut  along  the  river-bank  and  over  the 
conditions.  The  result  of  these  casual  exami-  mountain  wherever  needed.  The  unexpected 
nations  indicated  that  the  whole  bend  was  rich  surplus  of  water  interfered  somewhat  with 
in  gold,  and  surveys  made  in  1882  showed  that  working  the  river-bed,  but  rich  deposits  of  gold 
a  tunnel  12,000  feet  long  would  carry  the  water  were  found  wherever  the  hydraulic  engines 
of  the  river  from  a  point  above  Big  Bend  to  could  be  set  to  work. 

Dark  Cafion,  down  which  they  would  flow,       TumI  at  StodLhstak — ^The  capital  of  Sweden 

and  rejoin  Feather  river  some  distance  below  is  divided  in  its  most  populous  part  by  a  ridge 

the  bend.    This  would  of  course  open  the  river-  of  rock  and  gravel  about  seventy  feet  high  and 

bed  for  mining  operations.    Work  was  begun  in  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  wide.    Capt  lind- 

November,  1882,  and  the  tunnel,  with  a  cross-  mark  several  years  ago  obtained  permis^on  to 

sectional  area  of  160  square  feet,  was  practically  tunnel  this  hill  for  the  use  of  foot-passengers, 

finished  in  April,  1886.    The  heading  was  be-  he  to  levy  a  charge  of  two  ore  (aoout  half  a 

gun  at  the  lower  end  and  run  upward  at  a  cent)  per  passenger,  for  fifty  years ;  the  tunnel 

grade  of  29*7  feet  to  the  mile  to  within  800  after  that  to  revert  to  the  municipality.    The 

feet  of  the  upper  end  when  the  remaining  dis-  project  was  strenuously  opposed  by  owners  of 
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fe4}>oont  property  and  bj  engineer*,  who  pro-    ander  riveri  and  eatntriea,  but  for  drawiDg 
Doaooed  it  impracticable  on  aoconDt  of  tlie  ds-    Bapplies  of  fresh  water  for  oltiea  from  Urge 
tor*  of  tbe  aoii.    PermiuioD  waa  at  last  grant-    lakes.    The  iDvention  here  described  offers  a 
ed,  and  work  beKan  at  both  sides  of  the  ridge    possible  solution  for  many  of  the  most  impor- 
in  18B4.    No  dimcoltiea  of  aa  unasiuil  Datare    tant  projects  of  modern  engineering,  SDoh  aa 
were  enoonntered  antil  the  western  heading    the  tanneling  oftbe  Straits  of  Dover  and  Kor- 
ing  had  advanced  aboat  fort;  feet,  when  a  sub-    thnmberland,  and  for  the  more  perfect  vater- 
aidence  occorred  of  moh  a  seriona 
character  that  work  was  suspend- 
ed, aod  Capt.  lindmark  decided 
to  freeze  the  earth  before  exca- 
vating farther.    A  XJgbtfoot  iij- 
air  refrigerator  was  procnred  from 
London  and  placed  in  the  advanced 
beading  which   was  temporarily 
converted  into  a  freezing  •  cham- 
ber by  means  of  hoard  partitions 

packed  with  charcoal.    In  Beptem-  ^ 

ber,  1886,  the  machine  was  set  in 
motion,  and  in  sixty   honrs    the 
gravel  was  a  mass  of  ice  varying 
from  five  feet  in  thickness  at  the 
bottom  to  one  foot  at  the  crown 
of  the  tonnel.    At  the  floor  of  tho 
tnunel  the  temperature  was  readily 
kept  at  —40",  bnt  barely  toncbed 
+33°  at  the  crown  of  the  tunnel. 
This,  however,  was  hardly  an  in- 
cuDvenience.  for  the    roof  must 
have  been  planked  in  any  event,  in 
preparation  for  brick-work.    The 
precautionary  measure  of  erecting 
an  iron  safetv-wall  was  soon  dispensed  with,    sapply  of  cities  tike  Chicago,  Racine,  Kilwan- 
and  the  gravel  was  so  solidly  frozen  that  it  had    kee,  and  other  towns  sitnated  near  large  bodies 
to  be  quarried  with  special  tools.    During  aver-    of  fresh  water.    The  illaBtrations  safBciently 
age  weather  the  freezing-mac  hi  oe  had  to  he    Indicate  ihe  general  principles  that  govern  the 
run  ten  or  twelve  honrs  every  night.    In  very    constmction.    The  bead  -  works  connst  of  a 
runy  weather  a  longer  time  was  necessary,    water-tight,  plow-shaped  caisson  connected  by 
The  machine  was  capable  of  delivering  26,000    a  stnfflng-box  with  the  tnbe  to  be  laid,  and 
cnbio  feet  of  air  per  hour  at  a  temperature  of    poshed  forward  by  hydraulic  jacks  set  against 
—67."    About  eighty  feet  of  the  tunnel  were    the  end  of  the  tnbe.    As  the  tnbe  is  finished, 
driven  with  the  aid  of  the  refrigerating  process,    a  track  is  laid  within  it,  and  the  segments  are 
at  the  rate  of  aboot  one  foot  a  day.    Daring    carried  forward  as  required  and  boiled  togeth- 
the  progress  of  the  work  one  boose  settled  a    er  in  the  caisson,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
little,  but  no  permanent  damage  resulted.    The    to  work  the  usnal  appliances  for  handling  heavy 
tnnnel  was  opened  for  pnblio  traffic  on  Jane  1,    weights.    As  each  segment  is  bolted  on,  the 
SakwulM  Tnuch.— Within  a  few  vears  the    jacks  are  set  agunst  its  forward  edge,  and, 
demand  for  tQnnels  of  this  character  Las  large-    when  the  ring  is  complete,  the  caisson   is 
ly  increased,  not  only  for  carrying  railways    shoved  forward  in  a  tranoh,  dredged  out  io 
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front  of  it.    In  very  loose  ground  jets  of  water  induces  a  temperature  of  —26®  to  —SO*.    A 

under  high  pressure  can  be  thrown  out  to  loosen  circulating  pump  is  necessary,  with  a  forcing 

the  ground  in  ft*ont  of  the  caisson.    The  direc-  arrangement,  to  keep  the  fluid  in  circulation, 

tion  in  which  the  caisson  is  moved  is  under  through  a  system  of  pipes.    The  sliaft  is  lined 

perfect  control,  and  all  the  parts  are  loaded  so  with  well-seasoned  timher  as  fast  as  the  work 

as  to  overcome  the  buoyancy.    The  work  may  proceeds,  so  as  to  relieve  the  ice-wall  from  all 

be  prosecuted  without  reference  to  the  weath-  avoidable  strain. 

er  as  soon  as  deep  water  is  reached.  If  the  DntadigtlMPtauikKinkesi — ^About  midway  be- 
tunnel  is  intended  for  a  water-supply,  the  oais-  tween  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea  the 
son  may  be  fitted  with  interior  filters  and  gates,  best  maps  sliow  a  tract  of  uninhabitable 
and  left  in  position  to  serve  as  a  permanent  head-  marsh-land,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Pripet 
worbs  for  the  tunnel.  river,  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper,  and  crossed 
TlM  Ptctsek  MetM  tf  Htaringi — ^An  ingenious  by  other  smaller  streams.  The  area  of  this 
method  of  overcomiuff  the  dOficulties  ipcident  marsh  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of 
to  sinking  shafts  or  driving  galleries  through  Pennsylvania,  and  until  recently  it  has  been  a 
excessively  watery  soils  has  been  invented  by  safe  harbor  of  refuge  for  many  an  outlaw.  In 
Mr.  Poetsch,  a  German  engineer,  and  has  been  1870  the  Government,  after  careful  surveys, 
successfully  used  in  several  instances,  notably  began  the  work  of  reclamation.  A  large  force 
in  the  Stockholm  tunnel,  mentioned  elsewhere,  of  engineers  and  a  detail  Of  several  thousand 
and  in  the  Eonigs  Wusterhausen  mine,  near  troops  were  sent  to  the  borders  of  the  swamp, 
Berlin.  The  method  consists  in  freezing  the  and  have  been  at  work  ever  since  sinking  wells, 
semi-liquid  earth  so  that  it  can  be  excavated  building  bridges,  constructinff  dikes,  and  reduc- 
by  ordinary  methods,  and  without  the  need  ing  the  forest-jungle  so  that  hereafter  it  can  be 
of  pumping.  The  congelation  is  effected  by  regularly  cut  over  as  are  all  the  preserved  forests 
sinking  a  number  of  sheet -iron  pipes  eight  of  Europe.  About  4,500,000  acres  had  been 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  they  reclaimed  at  the  end  of  1886.  Of  this  240,000 
surround  the  intended  shaft  at  intervals  of  acres  are  exceUent  meadow-land,  901,966  acres 
about  five  feet.  The  holes  for  these  pipes  are  are  semi-arable  woodland,  499,179  acres  of  wild 
bored  or  digged,  according  to  circumstances,  forest  are  accessible  through  navigable  canals. 
When  in  position  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  and  2,009,086  acres  are  good  arable  land,  of 
is  hermetically  sealed  by  lowering  leaden  which,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  (128,- 
plugs  and  pouring  cement  on  top  of  them.  577  acres)  are  as  yet  under  cultivation.  In 
This  done,  small  central  tabes  are  introduced,  addition  to  a  largo  number  of  canals,  drains, 
having  openings  near  the  lower  end.  Into  the  and  embankment^  179  bridges  were  built,  572 
upper  ends  of  these  interior  tubes  the  freezing  wells  were  sunk,  varying  in  depth  from  20  feet 
mixture  is  poured.  It  finds  its  way  out  through  to  100  feet.  This  is  one  of  the  most  praise- 
the  openings  referred  to,  and  ascends  through  worthy  feats  of  engineering  ever  undertaken 
the  annular  space  between  the  tube  and  pipe,  by  the  Russian  or  any  other  Government,  and 
The  liquid  becomes  heated  in  its  passage  at  the  is  a  peaceful  victory  for  which  even  nihilism 
expense  of  the  surrounding  earth,  and,  after  a  should  give  credit  After  the  work  is  finished 
time,  provided  the  difierence  of  temperatures  it  should  take  but  a  few  years  to  convert  the 
be  suflScient,  the  pipe  becomes  incased  with  whole  region  into  a  prosperous  farming  dis- 
a  cylinder  solidly  frozen  earth,  which  gradn-  trict,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  other  corn- 
ally  increases  in  diameter  until  it  unites  with  munes  bordering  the  sources  of  the  Dnieper, 
the  frozen  cylinder  of  the  next  pipe.  Thus  is  Lartlgie's  Single  Rallwayt — ^The  general  plan  of 
formed  a  frozen  wall  surrounding  the  space  this  very  simple  and  economical  railway  is  in- 
to  be  excavated.  By  waiting  long  enough,  this  dicated  in  the  illustration.  The  unit  of  con- 
space  may  be  wholly  solidified,  but  it  is  more  struction  is  an  A-shaped  frame  of  angle-iron, 
economical  to  begin  work  as  soon  as  the  sepa-  A  series  of  these  is  set  up  with  the  legs  bolted 
rate  columns  of  frozen  earth  are  solidly  united,  to  sleepers  and  connected  with  each  other  by 
This  union  occurs  first  at  the  lower  ends  of  side-rails  and  a  toi>-rail,  which  latter  sustains 
the  pipes,  and  ascends  with  greater  or  less  the  principal  wear  and  tear  of  service.  The 
rapidity  till  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  rolling-stock  is  made  to  ride  upon  this  struct- 
ground.  Mr.  Poetsch  used  the  chlorides  of  ure  like  a  saddle,  the  main  wheels  resting  upon 
magnesium  and  of  calcium, .  which  latter  is  the  top-rail,  while  side-wheels  bearing  upon 
cheaper.  The  solution  contains  19  per  cent,  the  connecting  side-rails  prevent  undue  oscil- 
of  the  salt,  and  has  a  density  of  1*17,  with  a  lation  or  tilting.  Single  railways  are  no  new 
specific  heat  of  0*9.  Under  these  circum-  thing.  Other  systems  have  preceded  Lar- 
stances   it   solidifies   at  about— 40®.     After  tigue's,  notably  M.  Haddon^s;  but  Lartigue's 

Sassing  through  the  tubes  the  fluid  is  con-  combines  many  practical  improvements  in  de- 
noted to  a  refrigerating-machine,  where  it  tails,  and  seems  to  have  reached  a  limit  of 
is  relieved  of  the  heat  absorbed  in  passing  economy,  and,  as  it  has  certainly  demonstrated, 
tlirough  the  earth,  and  is  again  ready  to  repeat  a  high  efficiency.  In  September,  1886,  an  ex- 
the  freezing  process  (see  Ioe,  Abtificial).  Mr.  perimental  line  was  erected  in  London.  In 
Poetsch  has  used  the  Garr6  machine,  which  this  country  none  is  as  yet  in  operation.  Be- 
utilizes  the  affinity  of  water  for  ammonia,  and  fore  describing  the  appliances  more  in  detail, 
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it  niBT  be  well  to  rtate  what  the  Ryttem  has 
aotuallj  accomplished.  At  the  Ria  minea,  in 
the  Pyr^D^ee- Oriental ea,  there  is  a  line  nearly 
•«rea  miles  long  over  which  iron-ore  ia  trang- 
ported  bj  means  of  a  Biemena  motor.  The 
loaded  traina  in  raoning  down  generate  enoDgh 
eleetrieit;  to  haul  the  empty  trains  np.  In 
Algeria  a  line  more  than  nxtj  miles  long  is  in 
■nceeaafal  operation,  and  another  similar  line  is 
aathorized  in  the  same  neighborhood.  These 
lines  are  intended  to  meet  the  reqnirements  of 
the  eeparto-grasa  industry,  and  are  peonliarlj 
adapted  to  it,  since, 
when  one  region  baa 
been  stripped  of  es- 
parto, the  line  o«d 
readily  be  shifted 
another.    InBosi 


the  oamp  of  the  Im- 
perial Ooard,  near 
8t.Pet«rabnrg,with 
'  the  most  eatiatao- 
torr  reanlts,  Bp»- 
dal  rolling  -  itook 
adapted  for  militarj 

Eorposea  was  used 
I  these  eiperi- 
menta.  Cars  were 
arranged  carrying 
three  men  on  each  side  of  the  trestle,  and  am- 
bnlanoes  carrying  two  stretchers  on  each  side. 
The  line  constmoted  in  London  is  intended  for 
anbarban  traffic,  and  it  is  anderstood  tlist  a 
iimllar  line  will  be  nsed  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1880.  The  principal  framework  of  the 
ova  ia  a  aolid  wronght-iroo  bar  bent  ao  aa  to 
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conform  to  the  shape  of  the  trestle,  baring  dne 
rMard  to  the  dispfosltion  of  bearing  and  side 
wheels.  This  bar  is  fbrther  adapted  to  receive 
the  floorin^r,  seats,  and  other  necessary  ap- 
pendagea.  The  engine  has  two  boilera,  TMiical 
or  horizontal,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trestle- 
rail.  It  SMends  a  grade  of  1  in  10  with  a  train 
of  several  loaded  cars,  and  withoat  using  the. 
cn^ed  drivers  provided  for  very  steep  gra- 
dients. The  adTanlsges  of  this  system  of  cod- 
elmction  are  many  and  obvions.  In  practloe 
it  was  fonnd  that  eight  men  could  lay  abont  a 
mile  of  road  in  one  day.  With  a  lar^  and 
well-offleared  force,  therefore,  a  battalion  of 
truncd  track-layers  conld  almost  keep  np  with 
the  advance  of  an  army,  or  conld  at  least  e«- 
tablisb  oommnnicatioD 
with  permanent  rail- 
way lines  within  a  few 
honrs.  The  impor- 
tance of  ench  a  readily 
established  means  of 
transportation  for  men 
and  material  in  mod- 
em warfare  can  hardly 
be  overeetimated ;  bnt 
)ta  imfiortance  aa  an 
aniiliuy  t<i  permanent 
rulways  in  time  of 
peace  U  vastly  greater. 
The  ease  with  which 
it  asoenda  ateep  Kradienta,  tnms  sharp  cnrvea, 
and  adapts  itself  to  the  ordinary  irregnlari- 
ties  of  an  average  oonntry,  does  away  with  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  expense  attend- 
ant upon  ordinary  railway  constrnction.  It  is 
not  impeded  by  snow,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
intermpted  by  waah-onta.     For  mining  pnr- 
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fXMes  or  for  lines  connectiDg  sabiirban  districts  The  site  of  the  statue  is  Bedlow^s  Island,  the 
with  cities  it  appears  to  possess  peculiar  ad-  property  of  the  United  States  Govemment| 
vantages.  As  has  been  intimated,  either  elec-  and  occupied  bj  a  star-fort  with  barracks, 
tridtj  or  steam  may  be  used  for  the  motor ;  built  early  in  the  century,  and  constructed  in 
but  even  with  mule-  or  horse-power  the  sys-  the  most  durable  manner.  Part  of  the  para- 
tem  is  found  to  offer  advantages  over  ordinary  pet  was  temporarily  removed  to  make  room  for 
roads  and  tramways.  Experiments  have  fixed  a  tramway  leading  up  from  the  wharf.  The 
the  coefficient  of  adherence  at  one  fifth  with  terre-plein  of  the  fort  was  excavated  to  the 
14-inch  driving-wheels.  A  Jocomotive  weigh-  natural  soil  of  stiff  day,  gravel,  and  bowlders, 
ing  2,200  pounds,  therefore,  exerts  a  tractive  and  upon  this  was  built  up  a  solid  block  of 
force  of  440  pounds,  and,  considering  the  jnze  concrete,  probably  the  largest  in  the  world, 
of  the  drivers,  this  is  no  mean  performance.  It  is  90  feet  square  at  base,  66  feet  at  top,  and 
With  larger  drivers  the  tractive  efficiency  is  52  feet  10  inches  high.  There  is  a  central 
might  be  indefinitely  increased.  With  a  steam  well-hole  10  feet  square  leading  to  four  diver- 
pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  gent  archways  at  the  extreme  base.  Surround- 
snch  an  engine  will  haul,  at  a  speeu  of  6  miles  in^p  the  base  is  a  concrete  arch  8  feet  6  inches 
an  hour,  about  70  tons  on  a  level,  18  tons  on  thick,  and  having  a  cord-spsn  of  49  feet.  This 
an  incline  of  1  in  100,  9  tons  on  an  indioe  of  arch  supports  the  ornamental  exterior  slope  of 
1  in  60.  and  6  tons  on  an  incline  of  1  in  88.  grass  ana  the  four  fiights  of  steps  leading  to 
With  a  lighter  load  a  speed  of  10  or  16  miles  the  terrace  which  forms  the  top  of  the  oon- 
an  hour  may  be  safely  attained,  and  with  crete,  and  upon  whidi  rests  the  massive  ma^ 
heavier  rolling-stock  and  equipment^  such  as  sonry  of  the  pedestal  proper.  The  vertical 
would  naturally  be  used  in  actual  service,  a  still  section  and  plan  in  the  diagram  show  the  ee- 
higher  qpeed  and  heavier  loads  can  be  handled,  sentials  of  construction.     The  pedestal  is  a 

Baittalii^s  StatM  tf  Uhart7«~In  its  pictur-  stone  tower  48  feet  6  inches  square  at  top, 
eeone  aspects,  this  remarkable  work  of  art  is  with  the  comers  cut  off  to  form  an  octagon* 
fully  described  elsewhere.  Its  construction,  The  oentrid  shaft,  26  feet  6  inches  square, 
however,  involves  numerous  problems  that  be-  descends  to  the  terrace,  and  contains  the  an- 
long  to  tlie  engineer  rather  than  to  the  artist,  chorage- works  that  hold  the  statue  in  posi- 
The  external  contour  of  the  figure,  as  it  ap-  tion.  At  about  26  feet  from  the  terrace  a 
pears  to  the  spectator,  consists  of  copper  plates  system  of  plate  girders,  41  feet  long,  is  built 
about  y^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  incapable  of  into  the  masonry.  The  girders  are  4  feet 
sustaining  for  a  moment  even  the  mere  con-  deep,  and  made  of  {-inch  web-plate  and  heavy 
stant  of  gravity,  not  to  mention  the  possible  angle-irons.  At  the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  a 
strains  of  wind-pressure  from  any  direction,  second  similar  system  of  girders,  84  feet  long, 
The  stiffening  framework  was  begun  by  lining  extending  across  the  well-hole.  The  two  sys- 
each  separate  section  of  the  statue  with  a  net-  tems  of  gifders  are  Joined  by  four  sets  of  eye- 
work  of  iron  bars  (f  by  2  inches)  bent  so  as  to  bars  each  composed  of  four  bars  1-^  by  4  inches, 
conform  closely  to  the  curves  of  the  figure.  They  are  carried  close  to  the  masonry,  and 
These  bars  were  fastened  to  the  sections  by  indine  inward  when  they  clear  the  top  of 
copper  bands,  riveted  in  place,  and  from  them,  the  pedestal,  joining  the  central  frtane  of 
at  thousands  of  points,  the  strains  were  dis-  the  statue  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and 
tribnted  to  the  central  supporting  frame.  The  second  panels.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
general  form  of  the  frame  is  shown  in  the  two  statue  it  has  borne  wind-storms  of  great  vio- 
elevations  (front  and  side  given  herewith),  lenoe,  and  from  opposite  directions,  the  vdoci- 
It  consists  of  four  heavy  comer-posts  of  angle*  ty  of  the  wind  rc^stering  as  high  as  76  miles 
iron,  joined  by  horizontal  angle-pieces,  which  an  hour,  with  an  attendant  pressure  of  not  far 
divide  it  into  panels,  further  strengthened  by  from  16  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface, 
diagonal  braces  and  by  stmts  which  are  ex-  Under  such  conditions  the  oscUlation  even  of 
tended  so  as  to  approximate  more  closely  the  solid  masonry  is  plainly  perceptible,  and  of 
contour  of  the  figure.  The  extensions,  again,  course  that  of  comparatively  yielding  metal 
are  united  by  braces  and  girders,  and,  on  one  must  be  at  least  as  great.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
aide  of  the  figure,  are  carried  up  into  what  was  rather  less  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
may  be  termed  a  ^'flying  truss,''  to  support  the  the  engineers.  The  statue  is  far  greater  than 
arm  and  torch.  In  this  arm-trass,  it  will  be  any  in  the  world  of  composite  constraction. 
seen,  the  panels  become  smaller  and  the  brae-  In  India  larger  figures  exist,  hewed  from  solid 
ing  correspondingly  lighter.  The  whole  of  rock,  in  place,  and  not  to  be  considered  in  any 
the  frame  was  designed  and  put  together  in  sense  as  engineering  work.  The  total  weight 
Paris  by  the  consulting  engineer,  M.  Eiffel.  It  of  the  Liberty  Statue  is  440,920  pounds,  of 
was  tiJcen  apart  and  shipped  to  America  after  which  176,868  are  copper,  and  the  rest  iron 
having  sustained  the  required  tests.  and  steel. 

The  engineering  work  connected  with  the  EllYELOPBg»  See  Papbb  Bags  AWDEirvELOPxa. 

base  and  festal  was  intrasted  to  the  late  Gen*  EfiaiTB  OF  1886.    In  the  United  States,  the 

C'.  P.  Stone,  formerly^  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  labor  troubles  were  the  most  hnportant  and 

Ordnance  Corps.    The  architectural  design  of  significant  events  of  die  year.    They  involved 

the  pedestal  was  furnished  by  Bichard  M.  Hunt  not  only  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor,  but 
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made  it  necesBary  in  several  inataDoes  to  call  vith  having  gnnted  a  charter  to  the  Broadway  Street 

ont  the  State  «iilitla  in  different  section*  of  the  SSJI^JL^'^'^'II^^ISSSj^*  »2?l!i?n'*i,';i?i™ 

country,  and  at  one  time  the  General  Cxovern-  chriafians  massacred  in  Annam.  The  Utah  biU  passed 

ment  was  obliged  to  famish  regular  troops  to  by  the  Senate.    A  meeting  of  6,000  unemployed  per- 

escort  the  mails.     In  politics,  too,  the  labor  sons  in  Glasgow,  Bcotlana.    No  Socialistic  measures 

oriranizations  have  developed  onprecedented  proposed.    It  was  determined  to  petition  the  wealth- 

mtZ^^^h.  ^^u\wx^  Swi  i^Aiv  Vrt..ir  rtif  V  oinna  mAi-A  !«'  classes  to  deviBC  mothods  of  relief.    BuasiareniBos 

"u'^^^^o  ;vi^^"*°/  *?     IZ  'I       .?  alone  more  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  a  union  between  Bui- 

than  68,000  votes  for  their  favorite  candidate.  g^Sa  and  Eastern  Eoumelia. 

A  special  paper  on  the  strikes  of  the  year  will  9.  The  JesuitB  are  expelled  ^m  Monaco. 

be  foand  in  its  proper  place.     In  Europe,  too,  10.  Serria,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  are  required  todis- 

the  labor  agitation,  combined,  as  in  America,  J™  J7 *?*  *^!^P!f ^P*'"?"'  V^  ^S  undenrtan^ 

.^,  "  ,        f    .      ^  *     ^  s  iHL.    ,^A  * -^v.-?  that  Turkey  shall  do  likewise.  Spanish  protocol  signed 

With  tbreatenmgs  of   sociabsm  and  anarchy,  regarding  ie  occupation  of  the  t^aroUne  UhmdaT 

has  held  a  marked  prominence  in  the  history  n.  At  a  meeting  of  Irish  Nationalists  in  Dublin  it 

of  the  times.     The  abduction  and  forced  abdi-  was  resolved  to  continue  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of 

cation  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  and  Ireland.    German  imm-ot^war  *' Albatross  "c»c^^ 

the  consequent  complication  of  affau^  in   the  ^  pnnctpal  port  of  the  Samoan  Islands     The  Ger- 

•uo  UUU3C4UCUU  wuxpiiMsuivru  x/i  otxau  o  ^m«   *  ^  ^^^^^^  Empcror  sigus  spirits  monopoly  bill.    Spanish 

Balkan  states,  pomt  to  the  need  or  wiser  rti-  republican  rebels  seize  one  of  the  torts  at  Carthagena, 

plomacy  on  the  part  of  the  European  powers  and  make  their  escape  when  threatened  by  troops. 

than  has  thus  far  obtained.     In   France,  the  John  B.  Foraker  inaugurated  Governor  of  Ohio. 

expulsion  of  the  Orleans  princes  was  one  of  ^^'- i^^*^  ^£?'?f ° 't^^'liy^'*??  ^^♦^^^ 

^,»         *      «     s     :«  :^il.»„  ^tf*u^ -A—     T«  fipom  Ohio.    M.  Floquet  re-elected  President  of  the 

the  most  conspicuous  incidents  of  the  year.    In  French  Chamber  oT  Deputies.    Burmese  natives  in 

England  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  direct  strong  force  threaten  to  attack  the  British  at  Handa- 

appeal  to  the  people  on  the  test  question  of  the  lay.    I^ine  Democrats  representing  Hamilton  county. 

Irish  land  bill  was  the  most  important  politi-  Oluo,  in  the  Ohio  House  of  Kepresentatives,  adjudged 

oal  event    The  United  States  experienced  the  |?J^,T?.^V.??i!!li?J^*°Si./?°^  ''^  Bepul>hc.ns 
severest  earthquake-shock 
since  the  settlement  of  the 

were  visited  by  an  unusual  number  of  violent  Navigation.    Appointments  oonflimed  of  more  than 

storms.    The  list  of  events  that  follows  affords  l^,P<»f?"S«"- .     ^  ,  •  ^     . 

a  journal  of  the  world's  history  during  the  \t  ?^il:it^v^^^  a^^  granting  amnes- 

year,   omittmg    "  Disasters,"   which   will    be  ty  to  persons  convicted  of  political  oftenses  against 

found  under  that  heading :  France  since  1870.    Watei^faminein  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

18.  Judicial  salaiy  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Jiaaaiy  1.  David  B.  Hill  (Democrat)  inaugurated  19.  An  alleged  murderer  lynched  by  masked  men 
Governor  of  New  York  at  Albany,  and  Fitz-Hugh  in  Indiana.  Irish  Landlea^e  meets  in  Dublin. 
Lee  (Democrat)  Governor  of  Virginia  at  Richmond.  The  presidential  succession  bill  as  proposed  bv  Sen- 
Annexation  of  Burmah,  and  proposed  cession  to  Chi-  ator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts^aving  passed  the  House, 
na  of  the  upper  part  of  the  province,  announced  by  January  15,  is  signed  by  the  President.  Cigar-makers 
the  British  Government.  Bevolutionary  disturbances  in  New  York  to  the  number  of  8,000  reAise  to  accept 
in  Spiun ;  the  revolutionists  attempt  to  destroy  a  rail-  a  new  pay  schedule,  and  are  locked  out  by  the  manu- 
way-bridge,  but  are  prevented,  and  some  of  them  capt-  fiusturers. 

ured.    Revolutionists  gain  control  of  the  city  of  Mata-  20.  Offidal  opening  of  the  Mersey  river  tunnel, 

moros,  Mexico.  connecting  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  England. 

2.  The  Council  of  the  Cherokee  nation  passes  reso-  21.  CapL  Emmet  Crawford,  U.  8.  A.,  while  pur- 
lutions  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  suing  a  band  of  Apache  Indians,  is  killed  in  an  en- 
over  CheroKeeiands.    Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roume-  counter  with  Mexicans, 
lia  agree  to  form  a  union.  25.  Gen.  Barillas  elected  President  of  Guatemala. 

4.  Celebration  at  Berlin  of  the  twonty-flfth  anni-  26.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  Salisbury 
versary  of  the  accession  of  William  III  to  the  throne  of  Government  suffers  defeat.  Annual  convention  of 
Prussia.    Women  vote  for  the  first  time  in  Toronto,  the  National  Guard  of  New  York  State. 

Canada.    Greece  protests  against  the  union  of  Bulga-  27.  New  York  State  Senate  orders  in<}uiTy  into  the 

ria  and  Roumelia.    Riotous  proceedings  in  the  Con-  Broadway  Railroad  ftanchise.   Resignation  of  British 

gress  at  Santiago  do  Chili.  Cabinet. 

5.  Congress  reassembles  after  the  holiday  recess;  28.  Exposure  of  the  Pan  Electric  soaadal. 

790  bills  introduced  in  the  lower  House.    Great  dam-  80.  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  decides  that  the 

ages  by  flood  throughout  the  northern  tier  of  the  Unit-  projectors  of  the  Broadway  Railroad  Company  must 

ed  States.    The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  de-  stand  examination.    Schaefer  beats  Vigneaux  m  con- 

cides  that  students  of  Yale  College,  resident  in  New  test  for  billiard  champion5hip. 

Haven  only  as  such,  are  not  entiti^  to  vote.    Edmund  81.  M.  Gr^vy,  President  of  the  French  Republic, 

L.  Pitts  chosen  President  of  the  New  York  State  Sen-  enters  upon  his  second  term  of  seven  years. 

ato  and  Gen.  James  W.  Husted  Speaker  of  the  State 

Assembly.  Hostilities  between  Orangemen  and  Cath-  Fehniaiy  8.  New  British  ministry  announced,  with 

olics  at  Conception  Bay,  Newfounduind.     Treaty  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Premier. 

peace  ratified  between  tne  French  in  Madagascar  and  4.  Strike  for  twelve  hours  a  day  on  several  of  the 

the  native  tribes  with  whom  they  have  been  at  war.  princiixil  railroads  in  New  York  dty  ;  demands  of 

6.  A  native  claimant  of  tiie  Burmese  throne  threat-  the  strikers  ultimately  granted. 

ens  the  English  forces  at  Mandalay.    Forty  alleged  6.  Senate  investigation  of  the  Broadway  ftanobiae 

Nihilists  arrested  in  Russia.  begins.    Cholera  at  Tarifi^  Spun. 

7.  A  new  French  Cabinet  announced  with  M.  de  8.  Socialist  disturbances  in  London,  with  rioting  in 
Freycinet  as  President  of  the  Council.    In  the  House  Trafalgar  Square ;  demonstrations  continue  several 
of  Kepresentatives  Speaker  Carlisle  announces  the  days.    Anti-Chinese  agitation  in  Alaska, 
committees.  lO.  Spanish  Rcpubhc;  its  thirteenth  aaniveisaiy 

8.  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen  of  1884  are  charged  celebrated  at  Madrid. 
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17.  New  Jersey  Senate  paeees  a  bill  to  prevent  the  bj  offlceri  of  EnLzhtB  of  Labor.  Geronimo  eaoapee 
brid|i;ing  of  Arthur  Kill  bj  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  Ida  guard.  Gen.  Caicerw  elected  President  of 
Sailwav.    Hew  York  Superior  Court  reetraina  trana-  Peru. 

fer  of  Bioadwav  Bailway  atock  to  Philadelphiana. 

18.  Biamarck'a  spirit  monopoly  bill  paasea  the  Amfl  1.  Bailway  strike  renewed  because  the  rail- 
Bundesrath.  roaos  refused  to  take  back  all  the  strikers.    Bcljrian 

80.  Strike  of  the  Pennsylvanja  ooke-workera  ends  revolutionists  resume  their  demonstrations.  The  Ben- 
in &vor  of  the  workmen.  ate  votea  $600,000  lor  a  monument  to  Linooln  to  be 

SI.  A  Chinese  mandarin  traveling  on  business  is  erected  in  Washington, 
reftised  permUsion  to  land  in  San  Francisco,  and  ia  S.  £x-Alderman  Waite  makes  a  oonfesaion  in  re- 
sent back  to  China.  gani  to  the  Broadway  Biulroad  case. 

S&  Balkan  Peace  Conference  a4]ouraed.  8.  The  House  passes  a  labor  arbitration  bill. 

28.  Servia  refuses  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  4.  Texas  militia  defeat  railroad  strikers. 

Bulgaria.  6.  The  House  votes  $650,000  for  a  Congressional 

Library  building  and  the  Mexican  War  pension  bill. 

Maiehl.  Rioting  in  Chicago  in  consequence  of  labor  6.  English  university  boat-race.  Cambridge  de- 
troubles  in  the  MoCormiok  Beaper-Worka.  feats  Oxford. 

2.  Strikes  on  the  Texas  Pacific  Bailroad  and  on  7.    George  P.  Wetmore   re-elected  Governor  of 

Bireet-railways  in  New  York  citv.  Bhode  Island,  with  the  rest  of  the  Bcpublican  ticket. 

8.  Brig.-Oen.  A.  H.  Terry.  U.  S.  A.,  is  promoted  A  prohibition  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 

in  place  of  M^.-Gen.  Hancock,  deceaited.    Pope  Leo  adopted  by  a  popular  vote.    The  lower  house  of  the 

XIII  celebrates  his  seventy- filth  birthday,  and  the  Prussian  Lanatag  passes  a  bill  expropriatinj;  Polii^ 

eighth  anniversary  of  his  coronation.  landholders  in  Posen  and  colonixing  the  provmce  with 

5.  Greece  calls  out  her  reserves  in  expectation  of  Germane.    The  Senate  r^ecta  a  bill  to  increase  the 
war  with  Turkey.    Strike  of  the  New  York  atreet-  United  States  Army  to  80,000  men.    Kioting  in  East 
railwaya  enda  practically  in  favor  of  the  men.    A  mo-  St  Louia  depots.     Gen.  l>on  Bernardo  Soto  elected 
Hon  denouncing  the  House  of  Lordii  is  defeated  in  the  President  of  Costa  Rica.    Political  riot  in  Texas. 
House  of  Commona  by  a  vote  of  208  to  106.  8.  The  House  rejects  the  f^  coinage  bill.     The 

6.  General  strike  inaugurated  on  the  **  Gould  ays-  Italian  miniatry  resigns.  Georae  Hearst  appointed 
tem"  of  Southwestern  railroads;  several  lines  block-  United  States  Senator  from  Caufomia  in  place  of 
aded.  John  F.  Miller,  deceased.    Caleb  W.  West,  of  Ken- 

10.  General  lookout  of  knit-goods  manutiMsturers  at  tuckv,  appointed  Governor  of  Utah,  in  place  of  Eli 

Cohoes.  N.  Y.    A  committee  from  the  United  States  H.  Murray^  resigned.    Senate  approves  House  Library 

Senate  inveati^ptes  the  Pan- Electric  scandal.    Strike  appropriation  bill  of  April  6.    Central  Labor  Union 

of  coal-miners  m  Pennsylvania.  resolves  to  boycott  Jay  Gould. 

14.  Great  Socialistic  meeting  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  9.  Conflict  and  leas  of  life  between  striken  and 

16.  Mr.  Gladstone  announces  his  plan  for  the  better  deputy-sheriib  in  East  St.  Louis, 

government  of  Ireland.    Morgan  art  collection,  in-  18.  Wholesale  arrests  of  the  New  York  aldermen 

eluding  the  ikmoua  **  peach-blow  vase,'*  sold  in  New  engaged  in  the  Broadway  Rulroad  bribery  scheme. 

York  for  $1,207,062.  14.  Enightsof  Labor  declare  war  against  the  Gould 

16.  New  York  city  aldermen  enjoined  by  Jud^  system. 

Lawrence  ftom  passing  over  the  ma^'or's  veto  a  bill  16.   Strike  on  Third  Avenue  Railway,  New  York 

authorhdng  the  wholesale  construction  of  cable-rail-  city.    Mr.  Gladstone'a  Irish  land  bill  proposed  in 

waya  in  New  York  city.    W.  L.  Trenholm  nominated  House  ot  Commons, 

for  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  New  York  State.  18.  The  Bishop  of  Madrid  ia  assassinated  by  a  de- 

17.  Electoral  count  bill  passes  the  Senate.     Both  posed  priest 

housea  paaa  a  bill  granting  a  pension  of  $2,000  to  the  19.  Strikes  on  nearly  all  the  New  York  city  rail- 
widow  of  Gen.  Hancock.    Treaty  of  peace  ratified  be-  roads.    Conflicts  with  the  police, 
tween  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  20.  End  of  New  York  streetrcar  strikes  except  on 

18.  Henry  W.  Jaehne  is  arrested  for  complicity  in  Third  Avenue. 

the  Broadwav  Railroad  case.    Prince  Alexander  con-  21.  Greece  ia  notified  by  the  European  powers  that 

firmed  by  all  the  European  powers  except  Russia  as  ahe  must  disarm.    Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  holds 

Governor  for  life  of  Eaatem  Koumclia.  ita  twentieth  annual  encampment  in  rCew  York. 

90.  American  flahermen  off  Canadian  coast  warned  Broadway  Railroad  charter  annulled  by  the  State 

not  to  transgress  the  Treaty  of  1818.  Legialature. 

21.  Gerommo,  chief  of  the  Apaches,  surrenders  to  22.  Seven  indictments  aoainst  bribers  of  the  New 
United  States  troops  under  Lieut  M.  P.  Maus.  York  aldermen.    Strike  enos  at  Chicago.    The  Presi- 

22.  Strike  becomes  general  on  the  Western  rail-  dent  recommends  the  creation  of  a  commission  of  la^ 
ways.  Ex-Alderman  Jaehne  indicted  for  bribery  and  bor  to  consider  and  settle,  when  possible,  all  conflicts 
fanDrisoned.  Troops  are  oUled  out  to  suppress  An-  between  labor  and  capital.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
arcnist  riota  in  Belgium.  land-purchase  bill  is  published. 

28.  Twelve  locomotive-enginee  disabled  by  strikers  28.  Church  of  San  Luis,  at  Madrid,  blown  up. 
at  Kansaa  City,  Mo.  28.  Comet  discovered  in  Cassiopeia. 

24.  Rioting  at  St  Louis,  Mo.  29.  Greece  declines  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  the 

26.  United  States  troops  sent  to  St.  Louis  and  elae-  powers  (April  21  >.    Voloanio  eruption  in  Java, 
where  to  protect  mails  in  transit  against  rioters. 

27.  Many  Anarchist  rioters  kill^  in  an  encounter  Maj  1.  Strike  for  eight-hour  system  in  the  North- 
with  troops  in  Bel^num.  The  Hon.  James  Stansfield  west  Partial  success  of  strikeia.  Great  labor  dem- 
and the  haA  of  Dalhousie  appointed  to  the  Cabinet  of  onstration  in  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Great  Britain  in  pUce  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  8.  Knighto  of  Labor  declare  the  strikes  against  the 

Trevelyan,  resigned.    A  bill  establishing  a  Govern-  Gould  system  at  an  end.    Bloody  conflict  between 

ment  monopoly  for  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spir-  strikers  and  police  in  Chicago, 

its,  proposed  by  Prince  Bismarck,  rejected  by  the  4.  Anarchist  riots  in  Chicago.    Dynamite  used  by 

German  ReichsUg.  188  to  8.  rioters,  killing  six  policemen  and  woundmg  sixty-one. 

29.  Mineral  oil  discovered  in  Louisiana.  Many  rioters  Killed.    Burmeae  insuryrents  bum  a  large 

80.  Two  trains  wrecked  by  strikers  on  Missouri  ptft  of  the  dtr  of  Mandalay.  Opening  of  the  Indian 
Pacific  Railway.  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  London. 

81.  The  German  Anti-Socialist  law,  about  to  ex-  6.  Anarchist  ricts  in  Milwaukee.  River  and  harbor 
nn  by  limitation,  ia  prolonged  for  two  years  by  the  bill,  appropriating  $16,000,000,  parsed  b^  the  House. 
Beiohstag,  178  to  146.    Strikers  ordered  back  to  work  6.  Greece  withdraws  her  ambassador  trom  Turkey. 
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7.  Ameiioan  schooner  David  J.  Adams  seized  by 
the  aathorities  of  Nova  Sootia  for  alleged  iotracfcxon 
of  Canadian  Ashing  laws. 

9.  The  fleets  of  the  European  powers  blockade  the 
Greek  coast. 

10.  Trial  of  ex- Alderman  Jaehne  bemns  in  New 
York. 

12.  A  new  Greek  Cabinet  is  formed.  Spanish  sen- 
atorial elections  retiult  in  a  ministerialist  victorv. 

16.  £x- Alderman  Jaehne  found  sruilty  of  bribery. 

17.  American  schooner  Ella  M.  Doui^hty  seixed  bj 
Canadian  authorities  for  alleged  violation  of  flsherj 
laws.    An  heir  bom  for  the  Spanish  throne. 

18.  Archbishop  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  is  made  a 
cardinal.    Cindnnati  musical  festival  opened. 

19.  Pension  bill  passed. 

SI.  Fighting  between  Greeks  and  Turks. 

88.  Marriage  o(  the  Ch>wn-prince  of  Portngal  and 
Princess  Marie  Am^lie  of  Orleans. 

86.  Knights  of  Labor  meet  in  general  amemhlj  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

26.  Cornell  University  receives  tXJBOO^OOO  by  will 
fh>m'Mrs.  Prof.  Fiske.    Ormonde  wins  the  Derby. 

28.  Now  gold-flelds  discovered  in  Australia. 

Jime  1.  Strike  of  Philadelphia  carpenters.  French 
flag  hoisted  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

2.  Marriage  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Frances  Folsom,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  at  Washington.  Dundee  made  an  open 
port  for  foreign  cattle. 

8.  Gen.  Carceres  is  inaugurated  President  of  Peru. 
Yellow-fever  epidemic  at  Colon.  Buddenseik  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  building  in- 
secure houses. 

i.  Chinese  indemni^r  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Bioting  in  Belfast.  Ejection  in  Oregon — Sylvester 
Pennojrer  (Democrat)  chosen  Governor,  with  part  of 
State  ticket.    Legislature  Bepublican  on  joint  l>allot. 

6.  Street  nulroads  of  New  York  city  stopped  by 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

7.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Government  is 
defeated  on  tiie  Home-Bule  bill  (811  to  841).  The 
House  of  Bepresentatives  modifies  the  pre-emption 
timber-culture  and  desert-land  laws,  and  the  home- 
stead laws. 

8.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  re-elected  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Bhode  Island. 

10.  More  rioting  in  Belfast;  fighting  and  blood- 
shed. 

11.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  bv  a  vote  of 
816  to  882  passes  the  Princes  Expulsion  bill  (le  projet 
de  loi  sur  P expulsion  des  princes). 

18.  Ludwig  II,  King  of  Bavaria,  commits  suicide 
bv  drowning  nimself  in  Stamberg  Lake,  near  the  Berg 
Castle.  His  attending  physician.  Dr.  Gudden,  also 
drowned,  probably  in  attempting  to  prevent  tibe 
King's  suicide. 


Frye's  Diu  to  encourage 
merchant  marine  and  promote  postal  and  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries  passes  the  Senate. 
An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  the  President's  term  of  office,  passes 
the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  form  of  a  joint 
resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people ;  also  extend- 
ing the  session  of  the  Fiftie^  Congress  to  April  80, 
1889,  and  subHtituting  April  80  for  March  4,  for  the 
beginning  of  presidential  and  congressional  terms. 

20.  Funeral  of  Ludwig  II,  King  of  Bavaria,  at  Mu- 
nich. 

21.  Extradition  treaty  with  Japan  ratified  in  the 
Senate.  Besurvey  of  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  Ca- 
nadian Boman  Catholic  bishops  forbid  Catholics  to 
join  the  Knifirhts  of  Labor.  Naval  appropriation  bill 
parses  the  House  ($12,980^084).  Parsons,  one  of  the 
indicted  Chicago  Anarchists,  surrenders  himself  in 
court. 


28.  A  new  law  in  regard  to  imprisonment  fbr  debt 
goes  into  effect  in  New  York,  ana  many  debtors  are 
set  free.  An  association  of  oocialistB  discoverod  in 
Ottawa.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  a 
bill  fixing  an  extra  tax  on  cereals  by  a  vote  of  808  to 
227 — this  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Prince's  expulsion  bill  passes  the  French 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  141  to  107. 

28.  Decree  of  banishment  issued  in  France  against 
the  hereditary  princes  Victor  and  Jerome  Napoleon, 
and  the  Comte  de  Paris,  all  of  whom  soon  departed, 
going  respectively  to  Brussels,  Switaerland,  and  Eng- 
land. 

25.  British  Parliament  prorogued,  in  order  to  test 
popular  opinion  on  the  Irish  Uome-Bule  i^ueetion. 
A  propoeition  looking  to  a  literal^  convention  with 
Enffland  passed  by  the  German  Beichstag. 

26.  Adjournment  of  German  Beid}st%.  Its  last 
act  was  to  reject  Bismarck's  brandy-tax  InIL  The 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  r^eoted,  by  a  vote  of 
242  to  216,  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  use  of  titles 
by  the  nobility. 

28.  Prince  Luitpold  declared  Begent  of  Bavaria  in 
place  of  the  heremtary  King  Otto,  who  is  mentally 
moapable  of  reiiping. 

29.  An  asteroid  of  the  eleventh  magnitude  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Peters  at  Hamilton  College. 

80.  Canadian  Pacific  Bailwav  opens  for  regnlsr 
traffic.  Pensions  pud  by  the  United  States  dunng 
the  fiscal  year  ending  this  day,  $68,797,881.61,  with 
865,788  names  on  the  rolls.  Cuban  autonomy  de- 
clared by  the  Cortes  incompatible  with  the  established 
Government  of  Spun ;  a  mujority  of  800  waa  cast  in 
favor  of  this  dedidon.  Iflections  in  Holland  re- 
sulted in  a  Liberal  gain,  the  Chamber  now  standing 
47  LiberaU  and  89  anti-Liberals.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
is  officially  invested  with  the  beretta  at  Baltimore. 

JvSj  1.  Parliamentary  elections  berun  in  Great 
Britain.  The  President  signs  the  bill  restt^ring  to 
Fitz-John  Porter  his  rank  of  general  in  the  army. 
Beunlon  of  war  veterans  on  the  battie-field  of  Gettya- 
burg. 

8.  Harvard- Yale  boat-race  at  New  London,  Conn. 
Yale  wins.    Discovery  of  oil  near  Conr,  Pa. 

8.  Naval  appropriation  bill  passes  tne  Senate  re- 
duced by  $46,800.  Base-ball,  Harvard- Yale  mateh<- 
Yale  wins. 

6.  Portland,  Me.,  celebrates  its  centennial. 

8.  Six  boycotters  in  the  Landgraf  case  convicted 
and  sentenced  in  New  York.  More  than  100  lioteia 
wounded  at  Cardiff,  Wales. 

11.  Niagara  rapids  (below  the  fiills)  passed  by  C. 
D.  Graham  in  a  cask  constructed  for  the  purpeee. 

18.  International  chess  tournament  in  London. 

14.  Morrison  resolution  passed  by  the  House.  (See 
Jul^  80.)  New  extradition  treaty  signed  between 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

16.  Begatta  of  the  American  Steam  Yacht  Club; 
Larchmont  to  New  London :  winners  in  their  respect- 
ive classes,  Atlanta,  Lagonoa,  Nereid. 

19.  Bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
Albanv,  N.  Y. ;  lasts  several  davs«.  FortifloatioDS 
bill  ($620,000)  passed  by  House.    {See  July  88.) 

20.  Oleomargarine  taxed  two  cents  a  pound  by 
action  of  House  (Senate  concurs  July  88). 

21.  Mr.  Cutting,  an  American  citizen,  arrested  in 
Mexico  fbr  an  act  done  in  the  United  States.  Mon- 
signor  Tascherau  installed  Cardinal  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  at  Quebec,  Canada.  ElecticNis  in 
Great  Britain  having  resulted  unfavorably  to  the  lib- 
eral party.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Premier,  retires  from 
office,  ana  Lord  Salisbury  is  appointed  to  socoeed 
him.  The  elections  in  Great  Britain  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  816  Conservatives,  78  Union  lib- 
erals, 191  Gladstone  Liberals,  85  Pamellites. 

28.  A  bo^  purposely  jumps  from  the  Bast  River 
Bridge  in  mid-stream,  and  is  not  injured— height  185 
feet. 

24.  Blenheim  collection  of  paintings  sold  in  I^ndon. 
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M.  ffiolt  in  Amsterdam,  lasting  two  dsya ;  oaiue^ 
prohibition  of  Dopular  games  on  Sundsjr.  Military 
called  oat ;  20  tilled,  80  wounded. 

S7.  Court  of  Claims  begins  settlement. of  the  Ahr 
bamft  depredation  oases. 

88.  Cigar>mskers  to  the  number  of  8.600  locked 
out  hj  manufaetuiers  in  Now  York.  The  Spanish 
Cortes  pssses  a  resolution  recommending  the  libera- 
tion of  the  S6,000  skves  still  held  in  Cubs.  (See 
Oct  97.)  BoUin  M.  Squire,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  m  New  York  citr,  arraigned  bj  the  mayor. 
Fortillcations  bill  passed  oy  Senate. 

80.  Morrison  resolution  providing  for  disposing  of 
the  Tressury  surplus  passed  by  uie  Senste.  Any 
surplus  above  $100,000,000  to  be  used  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  United  Statea  bonda,  whenever  such  surplus 
exceeds  $10,000,000  (not  signed  by  the  President). 
Intentate  oommeroe  Dili  (Reagan's)  psssed  by  toe 
House. 

81.  Alien  landlords  bill  passed  by  House.  Pen- 
sions to  veterans  wounded  in  arm.  hand,  log,  or  foot, 
increased  S6  per  oent.  by  vote  of  tne  House. 


1.  Elections  in  France ;  847  Republicans,  411 
Conservatives  returned;  second  elections  required  in 
177  distriofeB.  An  aSronte,  weighing  90  pounds,  feW 
Dcur  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Letter  published  snowing  that 
Street  CommisNoner  RoUin  M.  Squire,  of  New  York, 
made  a  corrupt  political  baigain  with  *  contractor  on 
the  Croton  Aqueduct  Mezioo  decides  to  tary  Cut- 
ting for  an  ofEense  committed  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  University  of  Heidelbeig  oolebrates  its 
600th  anniversary.  The  President  signs  the  oleo- 
maigaiine  taz-bul.  Election  in  Alsbams;  Thomas 
Seay  and  the  entire  Democratic  State  ticket  elected. 
New  ships  bill  psssed  by  the  House.  Secretary  of 
State  Bayard  submits  to  Con|rress  the  oomspondence 
in  the  Cutting  case.  Fits-JMm  Porter  reinststed  in 
tbe  United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
after  twenty-two  years  under  sentence  of  <it«niMi^i  for 
disobedience  of  orderB. 

8.  The  new  English  mtnistiy  receive  the  seals  of 
oiBce ;  fbr  list  of  the  ministry,  see  Obbat  BnrrAnr. 
Biver  and  hvbor  bill  adoptea  in  Joint  conference. 
Snow  fell  in  eastern  New  England.  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  holds  its  annual  national  encampment 
in  San  Francisco.  A.  P.  WQliams  (Republican) 
•leoted  United  States  Senstor  from  California. 

4.  Trial  of  Conmnissioner  Squire  began  in  New 
York. 

6.  Qold  discovered  near  Abington,  Mass.  A^oum- 
meat  of  Forty-ninth  Congress  at  the  end  of  its  first 
aeesion.  Total  number  of  bills  snd  joint  resolutions : 
House,  10,2S8 :  Senate,  8,974 ;  passed,  987 ;  bills, 
originating  in  the  House,  746,  and  841  in  the  Senate. 
Tlw  President  vetoed  116  bias,  mostiy  private  pen- 
siona  and  public  buildings ;  the  total  of  the  appropri- 
ations were  $264,783,679. 

6.  Cutting  found  guilty  by  a  Mexican  court,  and 
aentenced  to  pay  $600  fine  and  suffer  one  year's  im- 
prisonment 

7.  I^ots  in  Belftst,  Ireland,  lasting  three  days,  be- 
tween the  opponents  and  advocates  of  Home  Bule ; 
18  killed,  180  u^ored. 

8.  Two  men  pass  the  Niagara  whirlpool  in  a  cask. 

9.  Collector  of  Customs  Hedden,  of^New  York,  re- 
signs. 

10.  Dsnicl  Magone,  of  Malone,  N.  T.,  is  appointed 
collector  of  customs  in  New  York  city.  Maurice  B. 
Flynn  and  Commissioner  Rollin  M.  Squire  indicted 
for  conspiracy  in  New  York  €^tJ.  Look-out  of  4,000 
fiMtory  operatives  in  Augusta,  Oa. 

18.  Strike  in  Chicago  stock-ysrds. 

14.  Gen.  Sedgwick  is  sent  to  Mexico  ss  a  spedsl 
envoy  in  the  Cut^ng  esse. 
16.  New  Anglo-Spanish  treatv  goes  into  ef!bct 
16.  Petroleum  discovered  in  l^nnoe. 

19.  Irish  Nstional  League  meeta  in  Chicago.  James 
C.  Scott  killed  in  an  attempt  to  swim  Niagara  rapids 
In  a  cork  jacket    Cholera  epidemic  in  Italy. 


90.  Seven  Chicago  Anarchists  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der and  aentenoed  to  be  hanged,  and  one  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  litiB. 

81.  Prince  Alexanderjof  Bulgaria,  forced  to  abdi- 
cate by  consmimtors.  W.  J.  Kendsll  survives  the 
passsge  of  Niagara  npids  in  a  cork  vest 

88.  Exposition  st  Minneapolis  opened,  the  msohin- 
eiT  beixig  set  in  motion  by  Mrs.  Orover  Clevel^d  by 
telegraph  from  the  Adirondsck  woods  in  New  York. 
Cutting  released  by  the  Mexican  authorities  beoause 
the  plaintiff  did  not  appear  against  him :  Mexico 
offered  no  abatement  of  the  law  holding  foreignen 
responsible  for  offenses  committed  outside  of  Mexican 
Junsdiction.  Prince  Alexsnder  returns  to  Bulg^uia, 
and  is  recrowned  by  the  of&oen  of  the  army. 

86.  Qen.  John  Newton,  United  States  Engineer 
Corps,  appointed  Commissioner  of  Public  Wons  in 
New  Yott  city. 

89.  Monster  demonstration  of  Sodslists  in  London ; 
the  police  fUl  to  disperse  the  crowd. 

BsptMte  li  Amerlcsn  schooner  Everett  Steele 
sdaed  Inr  the  Canadian  authorities  for  violation  of  ths 
fisherr  laws. 

4»  Prince  Alexander  again  forced  to  abdicate  by 
the  Cnr  of  Russia.  Qeronimo's  band  of  Apadie  In- 
dians surrenden  to  Gen.  Milee  in  Arizona.    • 

6.  Election  in  Arkansas ;  Democratic  majority,  90,- 
000. 

7.  Election  in  Vennont  Republican  nugority,  18,- 
000.  Bi-centennial  of  Woodatock,  Conn.  Interna- 
tional Tacht>nce  for  the  America's  cup.  Contsst- 
anta:  Mayflower  (American).  GaUtea  (British).  The 
American  boat  wms  (second  race  with  same  result 
Sept  11). 

10.  Irbth  land  bill  of  Mr.  Pamell  resd  for  the  first 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Natural  gas  discov- 
ered near  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

18.  English  fishing^boats  seised  by  French  authori- 
ties. ElMstion  in  Maine.  Republican  plurality,  18,- 
000 ;  Joseph  R.  Bodwell  chosen  Governor. 

16*  Cholera  epidemic  in  Austria. 

18.  Yacht -race  off  Newport,  B.  I.  Winnen  in 
their  respective  classes :  Sloops,  Mavflower ;  schoon- 
en,  Gitsna ;  second-dsss  sloops,  Tnetis ;  third-dsss 
sloops,  CIsra. 

19.  Knights  Ten4>lar  hold  their  triennial  conclave 
inSt  Louia. 

90.  The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  hnpeaohed  by  the 
Common  Coundl. 

81.  Iriah  land  bill  (Mr.  PamelVs)  defeated  hi  the 
House  of  Commons  (208  to  897).  Strike  of  90,000 
ootton-spinnerB  in  England. 

28.  Labor  riot  st  Peabody,  Mess. 

88.  Heniy  Geoige  nominated  for  Mavor  of  New 
York  by  the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  indorMd  hv 
60,000  individual  nominations  sent  by  |>ostal-cara. 
BatUe  between  the  French  and  Chinese  pirates  nesr 
Hooloo.  Tonqmn ;  600  pirates  reported  kflled. 

84.  The  Corporation  of  Cork,  Ireland,  refused  sn 
address  of  welcome  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 

80.  Jefferson  Dsvis  publishes  a  letter  chaifring  Gkn. 
Shennan  with  falsehood.  Pleuro-pneumonia  among 
cattle  in  Chicago ;  $76,000  worth  slaughtered.  Plot 
frustrated  to  blow  up  the  Russian  Czar.  Bulnria  re- 
vised Russia's  ultimatum.  Prussia  and  the  Vatican 
sign  an  agreement  regulating  the  management  of  eo- 
deuastical  affiiin  iritnin  the  kingdouL 

Ootober  1.  The  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad— 
the  busiest  in  New  York  city— reduces  ito  fares  fh>m 
10  cente  to  6  cento.  American  sloop  Thetis  beato  Eng- 
lish cutter  Stranger  in  a  race  off  Marblehead. 

4.  Knighto  of  Labor  hold  their  convention  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  are  sddreMMd  by  Governor  Lee.  Sil- 
ver certificates  ($1)  iasned  by  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

6.  English  cutter  Stranger  beato  American  sloop 
Thetis  in  a  race  off  Blarblehead.  Court  of  Appeals 
affirms  the  sentence  of  Alderman  Jsehne. 
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6.  Oeneral  John  B.  Gordon,  Democrat,  chosen  Gov-  5.  Georf^  W.  Baxter  appointed  Governor  of  Wyo- 

emor  of  Georgia :  no  opposition.  ming  Territory. 

8.  Chicago  paokinff-honees  annonnoe  a  return  to  the  7.  Militia  called  out  in  Chiea§K>. 

working-day  of  ten  hours.    General  strike  of  the  em-  0.  Biots  in  stock-yards  in  Chicago ;  mob  dispersed 

ployte  ordered.    Plot  iVustrated  to  assassinate  the  by  militia  and  detective  officers. 

Emperor  of  Austria.  10.  Waldemar,  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  elect- 

9.  Chicago  Anarchists  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  A  ed  by  acclamation  Prince  of  Bul^ria ;  he  declines  the 
new  Spanish  ministry  formed.  honor. 

11.  Wholesale  arrests  of  Chicago  Anarchists.  11.  Prince  and  Princess  Komatsu  of  Japan  sail  for 

13.  Jud^  Wallace,  of  New  York,  affirmed  the  le-  Europe.   Government  suit  against  the  Bell  Telephone 

gality  of  aty  tax  on  national-bank  snares.  Company  dismissed. 

15.  Mexico  appropriates  $6,000,000  to  drain  the  18.  Strikers  at  Chicago  ordered  back  to  work  by 
valley  surronndinff  tne  capitol.  Master- Workman  Powderly. 

16.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  holds  its  General  16.  Trial  beg^  of  Alderman  MoQnade  for  bri- 
Convention  at  Chicago ;  it  refuses  to  drop  the  word  bery  in  connection  with  the  Broadway  BaHroad 
'*  Protestant"  fiom  its  official  title.     ,  franchise. 

18.  Strike  at  Chicago  ends;  pork-packers  accept  18.  Colonel  John  Moore  appointed  Snxgeon-Gen- 
the  ten-hour  schedule.    Arrest  of  Jacob  Sharp  and  eral  U.  S.  A. 

others  for  complicity  in  the  Broadway  Kaalroad  brib-  19.  Fullgraff  and  Du£p7,  two  of  the  accused  aider- 

exy  case  in  New  York ;  bail,  $60,000.  men  in  the  Broadway  Bauroed  ease,  make  fiill  confes- 

19.  George  F.  Edmunds  re-elected  United  States  sions  in  court. 

SenatOT  from  Vermont.  24.  The  McQuade  jury  disagrees ;  new  trial  ordered^ 

21.  The  President  visits  the  Agricultural  Fair  at  £x-Gov.  Person  C.  Chene;^  appointed  United  States 

Bichmond,  Va.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  in  place  of  A.  F.  Pike, 

28.  Inman  Steamship  Line  sold  for  $1,000,000.  deceased. 

26.  Geronimo  and  l4  A^he  wanion  remanded  to  26.  Opening  of  the  German  BeLchstag. 

Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.    Brotherhood  of 

Locomotive  Engineers  meet  in  New  York  <nty.  DMember  1.  The  Spanish  Cortes  unanimously  votes 

26.  Bobbery  of  an  express-car  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  a  credit  of  $45,000,000  to  improve  the  navy. 
$100,000  taken.  8.  French  ministry  resigns. 

27.  Queen  Christina  of  Spain  signs  a  decree  liber-  4.  New  French  ministiy  fonned,  with  M.  Ben4 
ating  the  Cuban  slaves.    Yale  CoUege  is  formally  de-  Goblet  at  its  head. 

clared  t»  be  a  universi^  bv  act  of  its  corporation.  6.  Congress  meets. 

King  Otxo  of  Bavaria  officially  declared  insane.    Bar-  9.  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Boumelia  form  an  offensive 

thcldi^i  Statue  of  Liber^  Enlightening  the  World,  on  and  defensive  alliance,  with  a  joint  army  of  400,000 

Bedlow's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  is  unveiled,  with  men. 

due  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  a  delegation  from  10.  Bev.  Dr.  McGlynn,  of  New  York,  summoned  to 

France,  including  the  artist  and  a  great  number  of  Bome  to  answer  for  his  support  of  Henry  George's 

officials.  theories.    Coal  discovered  in  Texas. 

18.  Engagement  between  the  British  forces  and  the 

Bfovember  1.  Louis   Napoleon,  one  of  the  exiled  Burmese,  near  Mandalay ;  200  natives  killed. 

French  princes,  visits  Washington.    The  British  Co-  14.  American  schooner  Highland  Light  condemned 

lonial  Office  forms  a  new  province  of  the  western  for  violation  of  treaty^  and  sold  at  auction:  she  is 

part  of  Zululand.  bought  in  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  tuned 

2.  Elections  held  in  California,  Colorado,  Connecti-  into  a  cruiser, 

cut,   Delaware,   Kansas,   Massachusetts,   Michig|an,  16.  Panic  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.    £x- 

Miimesota,   Nebraska,   Nevada,   New    Hampshire,  Alderman  McQuade  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennes-  seven  years  in  State  Prison  and  $5,000  fine, 

see,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.   (For  particulars,  see  spe-  16.  House  passes  a  knll  allotting  lands  in  severalty 

dal  articles  on  the  different  States.)    In  New  York  to  Indians. 

city  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Democrat,  was  chosen  mayor,  18.  Morrison  tariff  bill  defeated  in  Congress, 

receiving  90,562  votes ;  Henry  George,  the  Labor  can-  22.  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  resigns  from  the  Brit- 

didate,  received  68,110 ;  and  Theodore  Boosevelt,  Be-  ish  Cabinet, 

publican.  60,486.  28.  Strike  on  dty  nulroads,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8.  Methodist  Missionary  Board  appropriates  $1,-  28.  Hearing  bemm  in  the  case  of  the  Andover  prcK 

050,000  for  missions.  feasors  ohaiged  with  heresy. 

F 

FAIR^TEADB  LEACrVE,  an  organization  that  were  forced  into  appointing  a  royal  commifl- 
sprang  into  being  in  England  after  the  depres-  sion  to  inquire  into  tne  oaoaes  of  trade  depres- 
sion in  trade  and  the  agricultural  prostration  sion.  This  commission  was  composed  chiefly  of 
that  began  in  1S78.  It  was  the  result  of  the  Oonservatives,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
efforts  of  several  members  of  Parliament,  who  Iddesleigh.  Prominent  members  were  the  Earl 
made  speeches  and  wrote  pamphlets  laying  the  of  Dnnraven,  8c]ater-Booth,  H.  H.  Inglis  Pal- 
existing  economic  disturbance  to  the  account  grave,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  and 
of  free  trade,  and  pressing  a  protectionist  re-  the  commission  held  sittings,  examined  infln- 
Tival  in  the  form  of  reciprocity,  or  retaliatory  ential  witnesses  fr'om  the  chief  centers  of  com- 
or  countervailing  duties.  The  matter  was  taken  merce,  and  received  reports  and  statements 
up  bj  the  land-owners  and  tenant-farmers,  and  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
the  movement  eventually  took  shape  in  the  for-  trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
mation  of  this  association.  So  great  was  the  British  colonies.  The  first  report  of  the  oom- 
feeling  aroused  among  the  British  public  that  mission  was  issued  Feb.  7, 1886,  and  contained 
the  Conservatives,  on  their  accession  to  power  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Giffen,  of  the  Board  of 
after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  government,  Trade;  0.  M.  Kennedy,  head  of  the  Commeiv 
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otal  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  8.  Sel-  restrictions  that  are  imposed  nnder  the  exist- 

don.  Principal  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  ing  land  system. 

the  Oostoms;  R.  P.  Harding,  chief  receiver  in  FllTII-CIJRE,  an  alleged  effect  of  perfect  re- 

bankraptoy ;  J.  S.  Purcell,  Registrar  of  Joint-  ligious  faith,  which  has  come  into  prominence 

Stock  Companies  and  Controller  of  Stamps ;  within  the  past  three  years.    One  of  the  in- 

A.  West,  G)iairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  stances  sustaining   the  theory  was  reported 

Revenue ;  J.  A.  Orowe,  Commercial  Attach^  from  Oonnecticat    in  1884.     The   narrative 

to  her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Paris ;  and  D.  E.    reads  as  follows :  *'  Mrs.  has  for  many 

Oolnaghi,  British  consul-general  at  Florence,  years  been  a  victim  to  the  opium-habit  and 

It  also  contained  the  replies  sent  by  various  asthma.    She  is  now  fifty-five  years  old.    Over 

chambers  of  commerce  to  inquiries  as  to  the  forty  years  ago  she  suffered  from  an  attack  of 

state  of  trade  sent  to  them  by  the  commis-  ill-health,  and  her  physician  prescribed  opium, 

sion.        ^  She  is  of  a  nervous  temperament.    The  use  of 

The  Fair-Trade  League  and  the  fair-traders  the  drug  as  a  medicine  developed  an  appetite 

generally  repudiate  any  desire  to  reinstitute  for  it,  to  which  she  gave  way.    She  continued 

Uie  corn  laws,  or  even  to  impose  protective  du-  its  use  up  to  the  time  of  her  cure,  five  weeks 

ties.    What  they  aim  at  is  reciprocity  or  re-  ago.     She  was  also  a  great  snuff-taker,  and 

taliation,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  establish-  in  addition  there  was  the  asthmatic  trouble, 

ment  of  free-trade  among  nations.    With  re-  which  the  drug  was  used  to  relieve.    All  the 

gard  to  the  practical  application  of  the  reel-  local  doctors  agreed  that  an  opium-habit  of 

procity  principle,  the  fair-traders  propose  a  forty  years*  standing  was  an  incurable  disease. 

close  federation  between  England  ana  her  colo-  The  quantity  used  had  steadily  grown  larger, 

niea,  and  the  establishment  of  internal  free-  until  she  would  consume  half  an  ounce  of  the 

trade  throughout  the  empire,  but  with  the  im-  drug  in  a  day.    The  asthmatic  affection  was 

;>osition  of  retaliatory  or  countervailing  duties  serious  and  constant,  and,  of  course,  peculiarly 

on  import.s  from  other  countries.    The  free-  distressing.    She  could  not  remain  long  in  the 

traders,  in  objection  to  this  proposed  policy,  room  with  three  or  four  other  persqns.    Life 

while  admitting  that  foreign  tariffs  in  many  was  a  burden,  and  she  looked  for  and  expected 

instances  have  operated  ii^urionsly  to  the  Brit-    no  relief.    Mrs. resented  the  suggestion 

ish  manufacturer,  and  that  at  the  existing  low  of  friends  that  a  prayer-meeting  for  her  recov- 

prioe  of  food,  resulting  from  the  free-trade  sys-  ery  be  held  at  her  house,  and  told  them  she 

tem,  British  farmers  could  not  profitably  com-  had  no  faith  in  the  proposed  plan.    She  plainly 

pete  with  their  foreign  rivals,  yet  maintained  intimated  that  they  had  better  mind  their  own 

that  the  fact  of  being  able  to  obtain  food  and  business,  and  not  meddle  with  her  concerns, 

raw  materials  on  the  lowest  terms  gave  them  But  she  finally  made  the  attempt  to  break  off 

an  enormous  advantage  over  other  countries,  both  the  opium  and  the  snuff  habit  by  the 

and  enabled  their  manufacturers  to  compete  means  suggested.    She  prayed  herself,  and  her 

.with  all  comers  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  friends  prayed  for  her.    The  abrupt  stoppage 

world.    The  free-traders  also  asserted  that  the  of  the  doses  of  opium,  of  course,  resulted  in  a 

ffreat  advantage  of  the  application  of  their  decided  breaking  up  of  the  system,  and  very 

doctrine  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  England    shortly  Mrs. became  auite  ill.    One  day, 

was  not  only  the  greatest  manufacturing  pow-    about  a  week  ago,  two  or  tnree  of  Mrs. 's 

er,  but  had  secured  for  herself  the  bulk  of  the  friends  met  at  her  residence,  and  a  season  of 

carrying-trade  and  the  banking  business  of  the  earnest  prayer  was  determined  upon.   Prayers 

world.  were  offered  and  continued  with  earnestness 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  at  the  Yicto-  by  those  present,  and  the  invocations  con- 

ria  Hall  in  November,  1885,  though  avowing  tinned  for  some  time.    It  was  during  this  pe- 

himself  a  free-trader,  and  protesting  against    riod  that  Mrs.  says  she  experiencea  a 

the  taxing  of  food  and  raw  materials,  thought  peculiar  sensation  of  mind  and  body  unlike 

there  could  be  no  harm  in  trying  the  experi-  anything  she  had    ever   experienced  before. 

ment  of  retaliatory  duties  upon  manufactures.  She  calls  it  the  *  blessings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

The  free-traders  show,  however,  that  some  From  that  moment  she  dates  her  complete 

manufactures  are  the  raw  materials  of  others,  cure,  and  she  and  her  friends  declare  she  has 

Again,  the  free-traders  contend  that  protective  not  touched  opium  or  snuff,  nor  has  she  felt 

tariffs  increase  the  cost  of  production,  and  any  desire  for  them,  and,  what  seems  tlie  most 

that,  accordingly,  protected  countries  not  only  singular  part  of  the  cure,  she  has  been  entirely 

can  not  compete  with  free-trade  countries  in  freed  from  the  asthmatical  trouble.    She  now 

neutral  markets,  but  can  only  inflict  partial  in-  declares  herself  in  perfect  health ;  her  appe- 

Jnry  by  competing  in  free-trade  markets ;  also  tite  is  good,  and  her  general  appearance  that 

that  while  particular  industries  are  injured  by  of  a  person  in  good  health.     She  attnbutes 

the  admission  of  foreign  goods  duty,  free,  the  her  cure  entirely  to  prayer  and  faith."    Other 

community  is  benefited.    As  for  the  distress  instances  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  men- 

of  agricnlturists,  it  is  contended  that  the  rem-  tioned ;  but  the  above  is  a  fair  illustration  of 

edy  is  not  protection,  which  would  simply  what  is  claimed  by  those  who  believe  in  the 

send  up  rents  and  increase  the  price  of  every-  faith-cnre.     Special  gifts  of  healing  are  also 

thing  except  labor,  but  the  removal  of  the  claimed  for  certain  ministers  and  laymen  who 
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appear  to  be  able  to  effect  cures.  It  is  claimed  It  seetDS,  certainly,  to  bave  more  or  less  effect 
for  them  that  they  are. not  bound  to  the  old  upon  human  ills  in  some  persons;  but,  as  a 
routine  of  evangelistic  services ;  that  they  are  rale,  the  relief  is  only  temporary,  and  that 
real  sacoessors  of  the  apostles  in  working  wodd  seem  to  place  it  with  magnetism  or 
cares;  that  they  are  simply  obeying  the  com-  mesmerism.  Then,  again,  we  all  know  that  a 
mand  of  Christ :  '^  As  ye  go,  preach,  saying  person^s  mental  condition  has  great  inflnence 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the  upon  his  bodily  health,  and  where  a  patient 
sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead.  Freely  ^effaces'  himself,  by  relying  implicitly  upon 
ye  have  received,  freely  give '' ;  that  they  are  an  all-wise,  all-powerfol  Providence,  he  throws 
also  falfilliog  the  words  of  the  Apostle  James :  off  all  care  as  to  his  fatare.  When  his  mind  is 
'*Is  any  sick  among  yoa?  let  him  call  the  thas  wholly  at  rest,  he  gives  Natare  its  best 
elders  (or  priests)  of  the  charch ;  and  let  them  aid  in  the  process  of  recuperation.  There  are 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  many  andoabted  cases  on  record  where  a  pa- 
name  of  the  Lord;  and  the  prayer  of  faith  tient,  bedridden  for  years,  suddenly  gets  up 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  and  walks  abont,  by  the  order  of  a  strong- 
him  np."  The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  also  quot-  minded,  magnetic  healer ;  bat  the  effect  is 
ed:  ** God  hath  set  some  in  the  charch;  first  only  temporary.  When  the  exciting  causes, 
apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teach-  both  external  and  internal,  cease,  there  is  a 
era,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  collapse.  I  can  illustrate  this  very  well  by  a 
helps,  governments.^^  Conferences,  or  con-  case  that  came  under  my  own  observation, 
ventions,  have  been  held  by  those  who  claim  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  young  woman, 
that  they  have  been  cured  by  the  power  of  was  far  gone  with  consumption.  She  attended 
faith.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  conferences  one  of  these  meetings  as  a  last  resort,  became 
was  held .  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  November,  enthusiastic,  full  of  hope,  and  finfidly  convinced 
1885.  As  declared  at  the  time,  the  object  of  that  she  would  recover.  She  prayed  and  was 
the  conference  was,  **  to  gather  together  prayed  for,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
Christians  of  common  faith  and  spirit  for  mu-  marked  improvement  in  her  condition.  In 
tual  fellowship  and  encouragement  in  life  and  about  two  months  she  looked  upon  herself  as 
testimony ;  to  study  the  Word  of  God,  and  almost  well,  and  the  believers  were  jubUant ; 
learn  to  know  better  his  messa^  and  testi-  this  was  a  case  that  must  convince  the  most 
mony  to  his  people,  and  the  testimony  he  ex-  skeptical.  Then  the  young  woman  suddenly 
pects  from  his  people  for  this  day  and  time ;  died.  Tou  have,  probably,  at  one  time  or 
to  promote  the  deeper  spiritual  life  among  another,  heard  an  old  dock  suddenly  begin  to 
Christians,  and  help  all  who  are  seeking  such  tick.  Well,  the  human  frame  sometimes  acta 
a  life  to  enter  into  complete  union  with  Jesus  like  that/* 

Christ  as  their  life,  sanctification,  and  victory  FAUEBS*  CONGSESGL  an  association  of  agri- 
over  the  world,  self,  and  sin ;  to  seek  to  un-  culturists  of  the  United  States,  which  has  met 
dentand  better  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  annually  since  1881,  at  Chicago,  Washington, 
respecting  our  physical  life  in  Christ,  and  con-  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Indianapolis.  On 
fer  regarding  his  word  and  his  mighty  work  Dec.  8, 1885,  it  was  reorganized  by  the  election 
respecting  divine  healing,  and  to  enable  those  of  Robert  Beverly,  of  Virginia,  President ;  Ben- 
who  will  to  receive  him  as  their  healer;  to  jamin  F.  Clayton,  of  Iowa,  Secretary;  and  J. 
wait  upon  the  Lord  for  a  special  baptism  of  B.  Conner,  of  Indiana,  Treasurer,  and  adopted 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  life  and  service;  to  look  the  following  constitution: 
forward  with  fresh  hope  and  encourage  each  v  ,  v   <•_ 

other's  hearts  for  the  prospect  of  the  glorious  ^J;  J'^lifJ^^'^*^??  .!?rL  *  ™°™,«»  ?Jlf 'J™,T 
^^^^^^■^^  ^9  ♦!,*   T«rj?»      All  u-,k^  ^««:-^  -c"  Congress  ofthe  United  States,  and  its  objecjt  shall 

appearing  of  the   Lord.        All  "who  desire  be  to  adfanoe  the  agrioultuiml  interests  of  the  Union, 

simple  and  fuller  instruction  m  the  Word  of  2.  This  Congress  shall  be  composed  of  the  same 

Ood,  a  more  vivid  manifestation  of  Jesus  him-  number  of  delegates  as  each  State  and  Territory  is 

self,  a  deeper  Christian  life,  a  special  baptism  entitled  to  in  its  representation  in  the  Congr^s  of 

of  the  Hofy  Spirit  for  Bemc<«.  and  the  work  ^^.SS^^.ffiiCds'^'fc^f  S^X^ta 
of  the  Lord,  and  m  the  hope  of  his  appearmg,"  each  State  and  of  the  United  States  are  «%Wo  mem- 
were  invited  to  attend  this  gathering,   and  ben  of  this  organization. 
'^  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  a  deeper  and  richer  ^>  The  officen  of  Uils  oiganuation  shall  consist  of 

blessing  for  themselves,  and  a  special  out-  »  5'®?^^«.?*>  *°^*?°V^f  ■PS*V*®''^  £??  "^^  ^^ 

^^„^^^  -TV*  v.:o  «.^:»?*.  4r^J!  *v»*  nKr..!.k  ««^  ♦k^  *°d  Temtorr  of  the  United  States,  a  treasurer,  secre- 

pounng  of  his  spirit  for  the  Church  and  the  tary.  and  two  assistant  secretaries,  who  shall  serve 

world.'  for  the  period  of  two  yeare. 

The  work  of   comparing  experiences  and  4.  The  president,  however,  and  assistant  serre- 

narrating  facts  in  regard  to  the  faith-cure  has  *^««»  ^»"  ^  ol««*?d  by  the  Fanne«»  Congress  in 

also  been  carried    on  in   England    Ireland,  ^"^S?  m^^dldr 'ISe'^'p-^^tot 

Canada,  and  other  countries.     Ihe  phenome-  elected  by  the  respective  delegates  from  each  State 

non,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  explained,  by  or  Territory.    In  case  ^ny  State  or  Territoiy  afaall 

one  who  does  not  believe  in  it,  as  a  religious  have  no  ddegates  when  the  election  occurs,  the  presi- 

effect,  in  the  following  way :  "  It  is  a  curious  4®'»*  |*^*^^»  ^  J?>"  ^  possible,  appoint  •,  vjce-opsid- 

»k«aJ^^  ..^it.^^.,0  k^i:«#  ^n^  T  k»»^  K^^..  «»  dent  for  such  State  or  TemtoiT.  and  the  list  of  such 

phase  of  religious  belief,  and  I  have  been  m-  vice-presidents  shaU  be  report^  at  once  to  the  Coo- 

terested  m  it  for  some  time  as  an  investigator,  gress  assembled. 
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8.  It  bIulII  b0  tbe  diitr  of  the  pie^dent  to  pxwddo  the  nnoertain  ohAoneU  of  the  3fiseiMim>l  river.   Tour 

orer  the  deUberatioiiB  of  the  Congrees,  oommonioate  encn;/  in  developing  the  great  Northwest,  with  its 

with  the  BMoe  in  regaxd  to  the  o^ects  in  view,  end  mighty  Tesourcee.  is  the  wonder  of  the  world.    The 

•dvirn  with  the  vice-presidents  and  other  offloen  of  marveiotiB  growth  of  these  twin  cities  convinces  me 

the  organization  so  as  to  assist  them  in  their  duties.  that  hehind  all  this  display  is  the  hand  of  the  sturdy 

6.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  vice-preudents  to  farmer  of  the  Northwest,  without  whose  lahor  yon 
appoint  all  necessary  committee-men  in  the  oongres-  could  not  prosper. 

aional  districts  in  the  respective  States  so  ss  to  per-  -d.  ^  j^.j.  -d        i      •      u*               i      .i  j 

foot  a  thorough  organiiation  of  the  agricultural  inter-  President  Beverly,  in  hw  annual  addresa, 

eat ;  provide  necessary  means  to  collect  a  sufficiency  said : 

of  money  to  deftay  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  ft  becomes  my  duty  for  the  ftrarth  time  to  addrvse 

Congreaa ;  w^  thia  all  money  collected  is  p«d  to  the  you.    Since  our  last  meeting  all  industries  have  been 

treasurer,  and  to  iully  do  and  pertorm  all  duties  in  passing  through  a  period  of  depression  such  as  has 

his  State  that  may  advance  the  interest  of  the  agri-  Jot  been  experienced  by  this  ^eration.    A  pressing 

ouitural  classes.     ,^^      *,.               ...^  necessity  demand*  some  definite  plan  of  onnuiization. 

7.  It  "hall  be  the  duty  of  the  twaaurer  to  take  The  resolutions  adopted  at  your  last  meeting  were 
tham  of  ail  monev  paid  to  him,  to  keep  a  true  and  submitted  by  your  committee  to  the  Congress  of  tbe 
perfect  aoccmnt  of  the  same,  and  in  no  OMe  to  pay  the  United  States,  and  were  favorebly  reported  by  their 
•zpeuBcs  of  any  delecate  unUl  such  delegate  files  a  committees  to  eaeh  house,  where  they  sank  out  of 
stated  account  of  such  expenses,  and  in  no  case  use  Bight  beneath  the  dark  seaa  of  penonal  and  party 
any  money  ftimiahed  by  a  oongressional  district  to  poUtioe,  with  no  friend  to  call  them  up  for  oonside^^. 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  diflferent  district ;  and  the  tion.  The  President  of  the  United  Stf^  did  venture 
treasmer  ahall  report  to  the  Congress  whenever  re-  to  recommend  to  Conflreas  the  sogvestion  that  it  might 
quired.  be  well  to  inquire  whether  any  Mgislation  might  be 

8.  The  Governors  of  the  different  States  and  Terri-  conaidered  in  the  interest  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
tories  are  rMuested  to  appoint  the  delegates  hereto-  country.  Seeing  that  this  business  embraces  a  ma- 
Ibre  provided  for.  Mid  also  to  appoint  alternates;  and,  jority  of  the  voters,  this  act  on  his  part  has  been 
in  ease  they  ahould  fail  so  to  do,  then  the  vioe-presi-  mentioned  by  his  Mends  as  one  of  peculiar  boldness 
dents  of  the  respective  Stetes,  in  conjunction  with  the  and  originality.  If  our  public  servants  feel  themselves 
Comnussioner  of  Agriculture  or  Bureau  of  Agruwlture,  incapaWe  of  dealmg  with  theae  questions,  they  must 
ahall  make  such  appomtmont  of  delegates  and  altoi^  be  dischaiged,  andttioae  who  are  capable  must  be  em- 
nato,  and  m  case  the  regular  delegate  fiul  to  attend  ployed  in  their  places.  If  existing  political  partiea 
and  the  altematea  do,  the  hitter  shall  have  all  the  are  incapable  of  meeting  the  issues  of  the  hour,  we 
righto  and  privileges  of  the  reguhur  delegates.  mnst  oivaniae  ounelves  ss  a  committee  of  safety.    If 

9.  The  secretarv  shall  keep  a  full  and  perfect  min^  it  be  a  question  of  whether  the  politician  or  the  ooun- 
nte  of  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Congress,  keep  all  par  try  must  go  to  the  had,  the  politician  must  go.  If 
pen  belonging  to  the  same,  and  Aimish  copies  when  agriculture  is  properly  fostered,  there  is  before  this 
required  to  do  so  by  the  pruident  and  vice-presidents,  countiy  a  destiny  great  and  marvelous,  which  may 
The  aaswtant  Moretwies  shaU  assist  the  secretary  m  be  easily  blasted  by  unfriendly  legisUtion  discrimi- 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  nating  in  fkvor  of  an  Ayp/^Tig  and  merciless  monopoly. 

10.  No  delegate  sludl  be  entitied  to  anv  compensar-  'ibis  pernicious  policy  of  working  the  foroes  of  the 
flon.  except  his  actual  expenses,  while  in  the  disoliarge  Government  in  the  service  of  monopolies  and  moneyed 
of  hia  duties.  men  has  so  oppressed  and  degraoed  American  looor 

11.  Each  delegate  shall  hold  hia  office  for  the  period  that  it  is  cvciy  where  in  a  stete  of  angry  irritetion  and 
of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  revolt:  and  from  every  hamlet  the  outlook  is  shroud- 

12.  The  Congress  of  Farmen  shall  assemble  annu-  ed  in  darkness.  The  present  Department  of  Agricnlt- 
ally,  and  have  full  power  to  discuss,  advise,  and  per-  un  so  called,  is  universally  known  to  be  incapable, 
form  other  duties  that  may^in  thohr  judgment,  ad-  It  u  a  half-equipped  expenmentol  stetion,  run  as  a 
vance  the  intcresto  of  the  agnoulturiste  of  the  United  part  of  the  politusl  spoils  system,  which  some  men 
States.  The  Congress  in  open  session,  by  a  mqority  believe  has  been  supported  oy  so-cdled  civU-service 
vote,  shall  designate  the  time  and  place  of  its  next  reform,  which,  up  to  uiis  time,  is  the  greatest  failure, 
nieetinff.  faroe,  and  fraud  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  ut- 

IS.  The  constitution  is  subject  to  be  amended  by  a  terly  worthless  to  anybody  other  than  those  few  pep- 

mijority  of  the  delegates.  sons  kept  in  its  pay.    This  unfairness  od  the  part  of 

.                          .        i.  -L    V  J  ^^  officials  must  cease,  or  revolution  will  be  the  re- 

The  most  interesting  session  of  the  Dody  was  jpult.    Agriculture  is  the  great  conservative  power  of 

that  at  St.  Paol,  Minn.,  Ang.  25-27,  1886,  in  \he  nation,  standing  in  the  breach  between  labor  and 

which  twenty-seven  States  were  represented,  capital ;  Uje  friend  of  peace,  of  law,  and  of  order,  but 

Governor  Hubbard,  in  his  address  of  wel-  ^^"^f^  demimding  such  legislative  recognition  as 

wTviuvt  uuuvwu,  MMM  u  lo  ouu.  voo  V     ^  s,M.  ^jfill  plscc  our  occuDtttion  aud  coHiiig  upou  tiic  hirfi- 

oome,  said:  ogt  social  plane.    Those  measures  recommended  oy 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  baslB  you  sre  essential  to  the  well-bemg  of  all  the  people ; 

ofwealth.    It  is  the  independence  of  the  masses.    It  and  let  us  still  urae  their  pssssge,  untroramelea  by 

keeps  our  industries  in  motion,  and  is  the  great  re-  party  or  political  feeling.    As  long  as  we  go  home 

source  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.    The  coimtry  prepared  to  deliver  our  sufTrsges  at  the  ballot-box  on 

proepen  as  the  farmer  develops  the  soil :  and  so  vast  demand,  so  long  we  bow  the  knee  to  a  priviUg«d  clatt. 

an  interest  should  command  the  protection  of  every  Oigonixe,  I  beseech  vou ;  not  to-morrow,  but  to-day ! 

agency.    It  should  receive  legislative  and  executive  Combine,  and  stand  together  as  one  man  in  defense 

recognition,  national  and  Stete.    Ite  voice  should  be  of  your  intereste  1 

KeS'dlSanXVp^STnd'relfe  The  "Farmer  in  Politics "  was  presented  by 

unnatural  burdens  of  monopolistic  exaction.    It  is  Mr.  Wallance,  of  Iowa,  showing  to  what  ex- 

the  purpose  of  this  convention  to  consider  questions  tent  the  agricaltnral  classes  of  the  oonnte*y  are 

of  this  character,  snd  from  your  deliberations  I  hope  dnped  by  the  modern  politician,  and  suggested 

much  practical  good  wiU  result  remedies. 

Secretary  Clayton,  being  called  out,  sdd :  ,,  ^^  address  by  Mr.  Conner,  of  Indiana,  on 

This  Northwest  is  bUmiTg  a  giant.    It  is  but  a  '*  O^^^^^.^^**^  .^^   ff«*^^  ^^^^     ^*f  /^ 

few  yean  since  your  beautiftil  city  was  but  a  miUtaiy  jeived  with  nniversal  approval,  as  was  that  of 

outpost,  and  you  had  no  means  of  transportation  save  Mr.  MoGinnis,  of  Minnesota,  on  the  extension 
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of  the  Signal  Service,  and  that  of  Prof.  Mor- 
row, of  Illinoia,  on  *^  Agrionltoral  Education.*' 

Mr.  Coffin,  of  Iowa,  read  an  exhaustive  and 
ahle  paper  on  '* Transportation,"  which  pre-' 
sented  tne  arguments  in  favor  of  general  legis- 
lation on  inter-State  commerce  in  the  strongest 
light,  and  at  great  length. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  those  measures,  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing, which  were  adopted : 

That  the  Conffress  of  the  United  States  be  and  are 
hereby  requested  to  pass  an  aot  creating  the  offloe  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  all  the  emoluments 
and  privileges  of  other  Cabinet  offloers. 

That  the  Conmes  of  the  United  States  be  re- 

Suested  to  extena  the  benefits  of  the  Signal  Service  to 
11  stations,  or  portions  of  the  United  States  permeated 
by  telegraph,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  by  the 
necessary  displav  of  signals,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be 
thought  advisable  for  such  stations. 

That  in  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  inter- 
State  commerce,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  regula- 
tion by  separate  State  governments,  this  Farmers' 
Contfreas  earnestly  recommends  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  prompt  exercise  of  its  oonstittt- 
tional  powers  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  productive  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

That  the  Farmers*  Congress  recommends  to  ths 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  sum  of  three 
million  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be  appropriated  to  stamp  out  contagious  diseases 
among  all  domestic  animals  wherever  such  diseases 
may  esdst :  and  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  of  tne  Union  are  re^pectiully  requested  to  en- 
act such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  supplement  the 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  such  contagious  diseases. 

That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  and  he  is  hereby 
instmcted  to  ask  our  ministers  of  Krance  and  Gher- 
many  to  use  all  proper  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  restrictions  upon  American  nrm-products 
properly  Inspected  and  shipped  to  those  countries. 

That  we  most  earnestly  urf(Q  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  necessity  or  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete development  of  the  system  of  water-ways  of  the 
whole  country,  including  the  Mississippi  river,  as  be- 
ing of  e^uol  importance  to  all  the  frreat  interests- 
commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural. 

That  we  recommend  the  restoration  of  the  wool- 
tariff  to  what  it  was  in  1867,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  tariff  on  rice  and  sugar. 

That  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States  be  re- 
spectftilly  but  earnestly  urged  to  pass  such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  what  is  called  *'  dealing 
in  futures."  so  far  as  relates  to  agricultural  productions 
of  every  aescription,  and  to  provide  that  no  contract 
shall  be  enforoed  in  any  court  of  law  for  fViture  sale 
and  deli  very  of  agricultural  productions  unless  it  was 
the  hona-ftae  intention  of  the  seller  to  deliver,  and 
the  purehaser  to  receive,  the  article  or  commodity  bar- 
gained for  at  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into. 

That  we  look  with  much  favor  upon  the  law  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  olcomai^rine,  and  recommend  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  that  the  manufact- 
ure of  glucose  in  the  United  States  be  placed  under 
the  same  law. 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
requested  to  increase  largely  the  annual  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  applied 
to  the  extension  of  the  Signal  Service,  and  to  tSie  es- 
tablishment and  endowment  of  State  experimental 
stations ;  and  farther,  that  the  members  of  this  body 
are  requested  to  urge  their  respective  Senators  and 
membera  of  Con^rress  to  favor  the  appropriations 
asked  for  in  the  above  resolution. 

That  a  committee  of  one  fh>m  each  State  be  ap- 


pointed to  ask  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  passaffe  of  an  act  incorporating  the  Farmera'  Con- 
gress of  tne  United  States;  said  act  to  embrace  the 
conatitntion  hereafter  adopted  by  this  body  as  a  part 
of  its  charter  of  incorporation.  The  Fresident  of  thia 
Congress  shall  be  ex-oJScio  chairman  of  aaid  com- 
mittee, and  the  Secretaiy  of  this  Congress  €X-<^Seio 
Secretary  thereof. 

That  the  farmers  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  be 
earnestly  requested  by  the  committee^  nominated  in 
the  forefloing  resolution,  to  orffaniae  m  each  State  a 
Farmera'  Araembly  imaer  sudi  constitution  as  the 
farmera  of  each  State  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  and  that 
such  Farmera'  Assembly  shall  be  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  each  State  respectively. 

That  evenr  such  Farmera'  Assembly  shall  be  en- 
titled to  send  representatives  to  this  Congress  as  fol- 
lows: One  representative  for  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  one  representative  for 
each  Senator  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

That  this  Congress  respectfully  recoounends  that 
the  Farmera'  Assembly  ot  each  State  meet  in  annnal 
seasion  at  the  capitals  of  the  respective  States  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  represent- 
atives to  this  Congress  shsll  be  elected  by  such  as- 
sembly. 

That  each  delegate  to  this  Congress  is  requested  to 
urge  local  organization  among  the  fiirmen  of  his  dis- 
trict* 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Con- 
gress that  a  late  importation  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-fotur  head  of  cattle  fh>m  Scotland  to  Quebec  is 
found  to  be  affected  b^  the  disease  known  as  ocm- 
tagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties have  ordered  the  entire  shipment  slaughtered  and 
cromatedj  and  that  an  outbreak  of  this  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  is  continually  brought  to  our  notice 
as  occurring  throughout  £ngland  and  Scotland,  be- 
lieving that,  unless  the  importation  of  cattle  from  these 
countnes  is  prohibited,  the  great  cattle  industry  <tf 
this  country  will  be  endsnger^l :  Therefore, 

Beaolv^dy  That  this  Con|[ress  ask  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury'  to  withhold  his  permit  for  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  fh>m  those  countries  so  long  as  any 
reasonable  apprehension  of  danger  shall  exist  ftom 
such  importation. 

The  only  call  of  States  was  on  the  tariff 
qaestion,  as  presented  in  the  seventh  resolation, 
and  resulted  as  follows : 


STATES. 


Arkansas.. 
Florida.... 
Georgia... 
IIHnoTs... 
iDdiana.. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Kentacky.. 
Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Mtssissippi. 
Misaoori..., 


T€M. 

Naji. 

7 

■  • 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

12 

22 

•  • 

lU 

8f 

12 

1 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

18 

8 

■  • 

6 

•  • 

■  • 

6 

•  • 

» 

■  • 

15 

STATES. 

T«M. 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

North  Carolina 
Ohio 

6 

4 

»  ft 

28 

80 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

Pennsylrania. . 
Bouth  CtroUna 

Tennessee 

Tf^zas..  .  .... 

Virginia. 

^Iseoostn 

Total 

IfiOi 

Kayt. 


8 
11 


19 
19 
19 

4 

1181 


After  selecting  Chicago  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  1887,  the  Congress  adjonrned. 

FUfABTCIAL  SEHEW  OF  1886.  At  the  end  of 
this  year  the  outlook  was  generally  hopefnl,  al- 
though not  wholly  confident  Iron  mannfkct- 
nring,  which  bad  been  very  profitable  and 
more  extensive  than  ever  before,  gave  promise 
of  still  greater  development  in  resoonse  to  the 
demands  for  railroad  bnilding  and  furnishing 
and  structural  work  of  various  kinds.  Other 
branches  of  manufactures,  which  had  been 
held  in  check  by  the  labor  troubles,  were  in  a 
condition  to  resume  on  an  extended  scale  when- 
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ever  this  inonbas  was  removed  and  with  the  issue  of  home-role  ended  the  suspense,  and 
revival  of  these  indostries  and  the  establish-  thereafter  domestic  peace  was  interrupted  only 
ment  of  more  harmonious  relations  between  *  by  the  a(ptation  of  a  few^  malcontents.  The 
capital  and  labor  it  was  hoped  that  general  finances  of  Europe  were  kept  in  a  condition  of 
trade  would  be  more  profitable  in  the  next  uncertainty  by  the  efforts  of  each  nation  to  get 
than  it  had  been  during  the  current  year.  No  more  gold  and  retain  its  possessions  of  that 
attempt  was  made,  however,  to  conceal  the  metal,  and  early  in  the  year  France  succeeded 
fact  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  harmonv  in  drawing  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  It  also  from  America  an  amount  sufficient  to  en- 
was  evident  that  if  the  latter  intended  to  insist  able  her  successfully  to  float  her  loan  of  1,446,- 
upon  dictating  rates  of  wages,  houra  of  labor,  000,000  francs.  After  this  Germany  com- 
and  methods  of  management,  and,  moreover,  menced  to  absorb  the  metal,  drawing  it  from 
proposed  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  em-  London,  Paris,  and  America,  but  this  move- 
ployment  of  persons  willing  to  comply  with  ment,  as  was  explained  toward  the  close  of  the 
salutary  rules  and  accept  such  compensation  as  year,  was  caused  by  sales  by  Germany  to  the 
could  be  afforded,  the  friction  between  labor  EgyptianGovemmentof  its  stock  of  silver  bars, 
and  capital  would  become  so  great  that  combi-  amounting  to  2,267,282  troy  ounces,  and  of 
nations  of  employers  would  have  to  be  con-  1,148,000  marks  of  silver  coin.  During  the 
tinned,  where  already  formed,  or  organized,  in  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  United  States 
cases  where  such  organization  had  been  de-  sent  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany, 
ferred  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  peaceful  re-  $29,494,110  in  gold.  The  import  movement 
suits  by  less  hanh  measures.  The  strikes  early  which  commenced  in  August  resulted  in  the 
in  the  year  among  men  employed  in  the  manu-  receipt  of  $84,728,067,  the  principal  part  be- 
fi^ture  of  fabrics  resulted  in  compelling  the  ing  taken  from  France.  The  sales  of  silver 
ownera  of  the  establishments  to  curtail  their  by  Germany  will  in  part  explain  the  cause 
output,  and  in  some  cases  the  ordere  for  the  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal  in  Lon- 
goods  were  transferred  to  Europe.  The  de-  don  from  47  pence  per  ounce,  at  the  begin- 
mand  of  workmen  on  clothing  for  higher  wages  ning  of  the  year,  to  42  pence  July  81,  and  the 
and  shorter  houra  came  at  a  time  when  refusal  subeequent  recovery  to  47-^^  pence  November 
would  be  ruinous  to  contractors,  and,  after  the  19  was  partly  due  to  the  appointment  of  a 
work  in  hand  had  been  done,  no  more  engage-  British  commission  to  inquire  into  the  relative 
ments  were  made,  except  with  the  proviso  that  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  part  to  pur- 
they  should  be  canceled  if  work  was  interrupt-  chases  by  France  in  London  and  New  York  of 
ed  by  labor-strikes.  The  knit-goods,  boot  and  bollion  amounting  in  value  to  about  7,000.000 
shoe,  carpet^  building,  furniture,  and  almost  all  francs,  for  coinage  into  money  for  circulation 
kinds  of  traaes  were  at  intervals  suspended  or  in  Tonqnin.  The  anxiety  that  was  felt  early  in 
interrupted  during  the  year  by  disagreements  the  year  regarding  the  ability  of  the  Treasury 
of  greater  or  less  magnitude  between  employ-  Department  to  maintain  gold  payments  of  its 
ere  and  employed  and  these  suspensions  or  inter-  bidanoes  at  the  Clearing-Honses  was  allayed, 
mptions  induced  such  caution  among  the  deal-  firet  by  the  settlement  of  such  balances  with 
ere  in  the  articles  affected  as  very  materially  to  gold  instead  of  partly  with  United  States  notes ; 
limit  the  volume  of  business  and  greatly  reduce  and,  secondly,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  results 
its  profits.  Unfortunately,  there  was  little  at  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  department  of  is- 
thecloseof  the  year  to  encourage  the  hope  that  suing  silver  certificates  in  excnange  only  for 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  failure  of  the  labor  the  coins,  and  thus  reducing  the  volume  of 
demands  would  prevent  their  repetition.  On  such  certificates.  The  reports  of  the  Treasurer, 
the  contrary,  it  was  feared  that  the  various  or-  showing  monthly  receipts  at  New  York  from 
ganizations  throughout  the  country  would  se-  customs,  indicated,  as  the  result  of  this  policy,  a 
cretly  prepare  for  another  effort  to  enforoe  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  silver  certificates 
their  requirements,  and,  at  an  inopportune  mo-  received,  from  28f  in  July,  1885,  to  8|  in  Feb- 
ment,  precipitate  a  movement  which  would,  rnary,  1886,  while  the  receipts  of  gold  oertifi- 
temporarily  at  least,  have  a  paralyzing  effect  oates  bad  increased  from  284  in  July,  1685,  to 
npon  all  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures.  60^  in  December,  and  United  States  notes  had 
While  our  troobles  were  confined  to  those  re*  been  augmented  from  16-,^  ^^  October,  1885, 
raiting  from  labor-strikes  in  manufacturing  es-  to  84^  in  July,  1886.  These  changes  aided  in 
tabiishments  and  on  railroads,  European  conn-  increasing  the  net  gold  balance  of  the  treasury 
tries  had  the  almost  constant  menace  of  the  from  $186,086,610  January  81  to  $156,798,749 
Eastern  question  which  in  one  form  or  another  June  80,  and  to  $168,980,220  by  Nov.  80, 1886, 
— firat  on  the  Afghanistan  frontier,  next  in  although  during  the  calendar  year  $127,000,000 
Greece,  and  finally  in  Bulgaria— kept  political  bonds  had  been  called,  and  nearly  the  whole 
affaira  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  at  times,  when  redeemed.  While  the  market  price  of  silver 
outbreaks  were  threatened,  deranged  the  finan-  was  steadily  declining  in  London,  thus  reduc- 
eial  affaira  of  the  principal  busmess  centers,  ing  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  coins,  we  were 
For  the  firat  half  of  the  year  England  was  in  a  freely  exporting  gold  to  Europe,  but  confidence 
state  of  expectancy  over  the  Irish  question,  in  the  wise  administration  of  the  national 
The  defeat  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  on  the  finances  was  apparently  so  great  that  only  a 
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faint  and  entirely  ansacoessf al  attempt  was  made 
to  excite  alarm,  and  even  those  capitalists  who  at 
intervals  in  1886  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
oarrent  year  invested  in  sterling  for  safety,  and 
also  to  insure  gold  returns,  abandoned  these 
investments  during  March.  Unfortunately, 
Oongress  did  little  toward  restoring  confidence 
in  the  national  finances.  On  tiie  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Eustice  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  proposing  to  pay  with  silver  the  $10,- 
000,000  8-per-cent.  bonds  called  on  Deo.  28, 
1885,  for  redemption,  and  this  temporarily 
had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the  London  mar- 
ket for  bonds,  but  this  proposition  was  not 
seriously  considered  by  the  Senate.  Early  in 
February  the  House  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  de- 
partment during  the  previous  summer,  but  the 
Secretary's  reply  was  complete,  and  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  April  8  Mr.  Bland's  biU,  pro- 
viding for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  de- 
feated in  the  House,  but  the  vote  showed  that 
this  was  the  best  that  could  be  expected,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope,  at  least  in  that  Con- 
gress, for  the  repeal  of  the  coinage  act.  In  June 
Mr.  Morrison  introduced  a  joint  resolution  in 
the  House  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  call  bonds,  regardless  of  the  condition  of 
the  gold  reserve.  This  resolution  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  there  amended  by  making  such 
calls  discretionary  with  the  Secretary,  and  it 
was  further  amended  by  providing  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  trade^ollar;  but,  although 
these  amendments  were  concurred  in  by  the 
House,  the  resolution  failed  for  want  of  the 
signature  of  the  President  After  the  middle 
of  the  year  until  December  the  disturbances 
resulting  from  the  labor  troubles  subsided,  gold 
flowed  hither  from  Europe,  railroad  earnings 
improved,  the  crops  were  abunduit,  specula- 


tion in  stocks  and  staples  gradually  increased, 
money  commanded  better  rates,  thus  causing 
its  withdrawal  from  boards  and  other  deposi- 
tories, and  the  outlook  was  encoura^ng  for  all 
interests.  Trading  in  stocks,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  overdone,  with  the  usual  results, 
and  in  December  forced  liquidations  of  specu- 
lative accounts,  caosed  by  active  money  and  an 
indisposition  to  loan  upon  a  certain  class  of 
collateral,  kept  the  stock  and  other  markets  un- 
settled during  the  greater  part  of  the  month, 
and  imparted  a  feeling  of  anxiety  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  which  was  somewhat  intensified 
by  a  renewal  of  labor  troubles  in  Brooklyn, 
Pittsburg,  and  other  cities,  and  more  or  less 
important  failures  of  basiness  houses  in  various 
]farts  of  the  country.  The  following  tabidar 
survey  of  the  economical  conditions  and  results 
of  1886,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  is  from  ofilcial  returns,  and  also  from  the 
'*  Conunercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  " : 


■OONOmOAL  CONDinOMS 
AND  BBULTB. 

Coin  and  oaneDcy  la  the 
United  Stfttea,  Nov«nilMr  L 

Mercantito  lUlnret. 

Imports  of  merchAndiae  .... 

Exportt  of  merebaodlM 

Importt  of  gold  and  attver. . . 

Eiports  of  gold  and  silTer. . . 
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718.888,666 

41,418,089 
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68,881,666 

8,118 

8,648 
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844,808,966 

857,118,000 

457,000,000 
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1,66^000.000 

6«560,815 

6,411^000 

^4,044.CM 

6.684,648 

81.698,689 
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91,986,806 

96,000,000 

886,161 
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The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the 
Ist  of  January^  1887,  compared  with  prioea  at 
the  same  date  m  1886  and  1885,  were  as  follow : 
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Iron,  American  pig,  so.  1,  per  ton. 
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84 
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00 
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Tte  HtMy  Haitet — During  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  hankers*  balances  were  loaned  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  at  1  and  at  6  per  cent, 
averaging  from  2^  to  8,  and  in  February  loans 
on  commercial  paper  were  made  at  very  low 
rates,  such  as  2^  to  4)^  on  four  months*  accept- 
ances, 2|  to  8^  on  60  to  90  day  indorsed  bills 
receivable,  and  4  per  cent,  on  some  good  single 
names,  while  a  fair  grade  of  jobbers*  paper  was 
done  at  4}-  to  6^  per  cent.  Trust  companies 
were  then  making  loans  on  stock  collateral, 
running  to  the  end  of  the  year,  at  4  per  cent., 
and  banks  were  obliged  to  aocommoaate  their 
customers  at  equally  low  rates.  The  silver 
question  tended  to  drive  capital  into  hoards, 
thus  largely  augmenting  the  deposits  of  the 


Trust  Companies  and  other  institutions,  and  in 
their  desire  to  place  their  money  where  it 
would  be  safe  and  at  the  same  time  earn  fair 
returns,  investors  drained  the  market  of  first- 
class  railroad  securities,  in  some  oases  paying 
prices  which  did  not  yield  more  than  4  per 
cent.  Others  bought  sterling  for  investment^ 
and  still  another  class  purchased  real  estate, 
but  very  few  put  their  money  into  manufact- 
uring or  business  enterprises,  being  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  a  spread  of  the  labor  troubles 
which  early  in  March  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Toward  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  the 
baok  reserves  were  low,  in  consequence  of 
withdrawals  of  goM  for  shipment  to  Europe^ 
and  also  because  of  a  demand  from  the  interior, 
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and  banks  were  indisposed  to  loan  freely  on  commanded  4  and  5  per  cent,  for  four  months, 

ttill,  and  tbey  did  nothing  below  8  per  cent,  the  rate  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 

In  April  there  was  an  easier  tone  for  monej,  security.    Eastern  banks  had  full  employment 

caused  by  the  improved  condition  of  the  banks,  for  all  their  funds;  Western  institutions  were 

resulting  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  engaged  in  supplying  the  demands  of  grain- 

from  the  interior,  and  a  little  less  anxiety  was  buyers  and  stock-raisers,  and  they  were  ^most 

felt  regarding  the  silver  question,  the  defeat  daily  drawing  upon  their  New  York  deposits, 

by  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  8th,  During  the  second  week  in  August  there  was 

of  Mr.  Bland's  bill  providing  for  free  coinage  a  manipulated  advance  in  the  rate  for  money 

of  silver,  and  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  at  the  Stock  Exchange  to  40  per  cent.,  for  the 

the  Treasury  Department  would  enable  gold  purpose  of  unfavorably  influencing  the  stock 

payments  to  be  maintained,  largely  contribute  speculation.    On  the  following  day,  after  the 

mg  to  this  feeling  of  relief.    During  the  first  demand  had  been  supplied,  the  rate  fell  to  1  per 

week  in  May  there  was  a  slight  flurry  in  money,  cent,  but  7  was  a  fair  average  for  both  days, 

and  an  advance  to  7  per  cent,  on  call,  caused  The  bank  return  of  the  12th  showed  that  two 

by  the  rioting  at  Chicago,  but  the  rate  subse-  of  the  institutions  were  carrying  nearly  the 

qnently  fell  off,  and  the  average  for  the  month  whole  of  the  $8,647^250  surplus^  leaving  the 

was  not  above  4  per  cent.    About  the  middle  remainder  either  at  or  below  the  25  per  cent, 

of  May  the  banks  restricted  their  loans  because  limit.    Tliis  condition  of  the  banks  induced  a 

of  low  reserves  and  the  concentration  in  three  few  of  them  to  call  in  loans,  the  trust  com- 

of  the  institutions  of  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  panics  had  to  meet  a  demand  for  some  of  their 

whole  surplus,  and  commercial  paper  was  only  deposits^  and  they  in  turn  called  upon  the 

in  fair  supply,  although  the  demand  was  not  banks,  so  that  the  activity  in  money  had  a 

urgent:    Rates  were  then  quoted  at  4  to  4^  legitimate  basis.    On  the  following  week  there 

per  cent,  for  short  acceptances,  4  to  5  for  was  a  flurry  in  money,  during  which  the  rate 

jobbers*  paper,  and  4^  to  6  for  good  single  was  marked  up  tq  20  per  cent,  caused  by  the 

names.    In  June,  bankers'  balances  loaned  at  financial  troubles  at  Boston,  growing  out  of 

1  and  at  7  per  cent,  the  higher  rate  being  re-  the  defalcation  of  Gray,  the  Indian  Orchard  and 

corded  toward  the  close,  and  it  was  inferred  Atlantic  Mills  treasurer,  but  as  was  the  case 

from  the  fact  that  there  was  only  a  light  in*  in  the  previous  week,  the  rate  the  next  day  fell 

quiry  for  loans  on  time  on  stock  collateral,  the  to  1,  and  the  average  thereafter  was  not  above 

best  bid  being  8^  per  cent  for  the  remainder  7.    WiUi  the  object  of  relieving  the  stringency 

of  the  year,  that  money  was  likely  to  remain  in  the  money  market,  the  acting  Secretary  of 

easy.    During  the  last  few  days  in  June,  how-  the  Treasury,  on  tbe  19th,  issued  a  call  for  $15,- 

ever,  the  tone  of  the  market  changed  in  con-  000,000  8-per-cent.  bonds.    In  the  closing  week 

sequence  of  a  calling  in  of  loans  by  some  of  of  the  month  there  was  an  advance  in  money 

the  banks  and  trust  companies,  in  order  to  pre-  to  9  per  cent,  caused  by  the  calling  in  of  loans 

Sare  for  the  July  disbursements  of  interest  and  by  some  of  the  trust  companies,  but  the  aver- 

ividends,  and  early  in  the  following  month  9  age  was  not  above  that  of  the  previous  week. 

per  cent  was  recorded.    The  average  subse-  Some  of  the  life-insurance  companies  and  other 

qnently  fell  off  to  2|  and  8  per  cent,  and  the  institutions  were  then  making  loans  on  stock 

market  was  easy  until  toward  the  end  of  the  collateral  at  6  per  cent  for  the  remainder  of 

mouthy  when  it  became  active  not  only  on  call  the  year,  but  they  required  first-class  security 

but  for  commercial  paper.    Banks  refused  to  and  ample  margin.    There  was  no  sale  for 

loan  at  less  than  4  per  cent  on  prime  security,  commercial  paper  at  the  close  of  August,  ex- 

and  only  a  few  were  in  a  position  to  offer  cept  at  high  rates,  and  not  more  than  one  of 

money  at  the  Exchange  by  reason  of  low  re-  the  city  banks  was  purchasing  notes.    For  this 

serves  and  calls  upon  them  by  their  correspond-  reason,  quotations  for  paper  were  nominal, 

ents  at  the  interior.    This  threw  the  demand  On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  Secretary  of 

upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  tbe  average  for  the  Treasury  gave  notice  that  any  part  of  $10,- 

bankers*  balances  gradually  rose  to  4  per  cent  000,000  8-per-cent  uncalled  bonds  would  be 

The  banks  being  practically  out  of  the  market  redeemed  if  presented  before  September  15,  and 

for  paper,  rates  advanced,  and  60  to  90  day  this  order  was  subsequently  modified  so  as 

indorsed  notes  were  quoted  at  4  to  4^  per  to  include  any  uncalled  bonds.    There  were 

cent ;  four  months*  joobers*  names,  at  4  to  5,  then  outstanding  two  calls,  one  for  $15,000,000 

and  good  single-name  notes  having  four  to  six  and  another  for  $10,000,000 ;  but  as  most  of 

months  to  run,  5  and  6}  per  cent    During  the  tbeae  bonds  were  owned  by  the  banks,  and 

first  week  in  August  money  became  still  more  held  as  security  for  circulation,  redemptions 

active  on  call,  and  the  supply  at  the  Exchange  were  slow,  and  the  relief  to  the  market  almost 

being  limited,  opportunity  was  afforded  for  imperceptible.    Gold  imports  commenced  dur- 

mantpnlation.    Two  of  the  largest  banks  were  ing  the  middle  of  August,  and  these  aided  to 

then  carrying  two  thirds  the  total  surplus  re-  some  extent  in  enabling  the  banks  to  meet  the 

serve,  and  the  remainder  Vas  distributed  among  drain  to  the  interior  and  for  customs.     Early 

three  other  banks.    Those  in  a  condition  to  in  September  the  average  for  call  loans  was 

buy  paper  refused  to  take  any  below  5^  to  6  6  to  7  per  cent  and  the  extremes  1  to  9. 

per  cent,  and  time-loans  on  stock  collateral  The  Treasury  disbursed  comparatively  large 
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amoants  for  interest,  and  moderately  for  tbe  was  aotive  on  caU,  partly  because  of  manipida- 
calls  maturing  September  1  and  15,  and  the  tion,  bat  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
banks  gradually  grew  easier,  so  that  they  pur-  for  loans  upon  undesirable  collateral.    Subse- 
chased  paper  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  mainly  qnently,  the  market  became  easier,  but  toward 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  matured  notes,  the  dose  of  the  month  the  enormous  specula- 
A  few  were  m  a  condition  to  offer  money  at  tion  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  largely  in- 
the  Stock  Exchange,  but  they  exacted  good  se-  creased  the  inquiry  for  funas,  caused  rates  to 
curity,  and  demanded  the  best  average  rates,  advance,  and  20  per  cent,  was  recorded  during 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  a  call  for  the  last  week.    The  average  for  the  month 
$15,000,000  on  the  15th,  and  directed  that  any  was  from  5i  to  7  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
of  the  called  bonds  be  paid  with  interest  to  collateral  offered.    The  rates  for  commercial 
the  date  of  presentation,  without  waiting  for  paper  at  the  close  were  5^  to  6^  per  cent, 
the  maturity  of  the  call,  but,  for  reasons  above  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  indorsed  bills  reoeiv- 
stated,  redemptions  were  comparatively  light,  able ;  6  to  7  for   four   months  commission- 
One  feature  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  house  names,  and   6  to  8  for   good   single 
was  a  slight  flurry  at  Boston,  Providence,  and  names  having  four  to  six  months  to  run.    The 
Hartford,  caused  by  defalcations  by  the  Presi-  rate  for  money  on  prime  stock  collateral  for 
dent  of  a  Portland  (Me.)  bank,  and  by  the  four  months  was  6  per  cent.    Nearly  all  the 
President  of  the  Charter  Oak  Life-insurance  paper  taken  was  bought  by  out-of-town  insti- 
Oompany,  and  of  the  Union  Manufacturing  tutions.    Early  in  the  month,  the  Secretary  of 
Company.    Although  in  an  improved  condition  the  Treasury  ordered  the  payment  without  re- 
as  regards  reserve,  the  banks  were  not  dis-  bate  of  the  interest  due  December  1,  amount- 
posed  to  be  liberal  in  their  offerings  of  money,  ing  to  $2,812,500,  and  with  a  rebate  of  3  per 
as  they  desired  to  make  preparations  for  meet-  cent  per  annum  of  the  interest  due  January  1, 
ing  the  mercantile  demand,  which  was  expected  amounting  to  $9,816,469,  making  a  total  of 
from  the  Ist  to  tbe  10th  of  October.    The  low-  $12,128,969,  the  object  being  to  relieve  the 
est  rate  for  commercial  paper  was  6  per  cent.,  money  market    December  opened  with  ao- 
and  some  banks  were  seeking  to  make  six  tivity  in  loanable  funds,  caused  in  great  part 
months  time  loans  on  stock  collateral  at  this  by  the  speculation  in  stocks  and  staples,  and 
rate,  but  borrowers  generally  declined  to  make  by  the  demand  for  loans  upon  indifferent  col- 
engagements  runniuff  beyond  the  end  of  the  lateral,  but,  as  was  the  case  in  the  previous 
year.    Early  in  October,  a  10-per-cent.  rate  on  month,  borrowers  with   good  security  were 
call  was  recorded,  caused  by  calling  in  loans,  accommodated  at  an  average  of  about  6^  per 
and  also  by  a  demand  for  money  on  collateral  cent.,  while  others  had  to  pay  from  7  to  12, 
unacceptable  to  conservative  lenders.   Borrow-  and  even  more  in  exceptional  cases.    On  the 
ers  with  good  security  had  no  difficulty  in  ob-  15th  a  panicky  fall  in  certain  stockSi  which 
taining  funds  at  6  per  cent,  but  the  speculation  had  been  sharply  advanced,  caused  a  calling  in 
in  fancy  stocks,  and  the  rapid  rise  in  a  few  of  loans  by  banks  and  private  lenders,  the  rate 
specialties,  compelled  some  houses  to  ask  loans  for  many  rose  before  the  dose  of  the  day  to 
on  these  properties  as  collateral,  and  they  were  186  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  excitement 
required  to  pay  from  7  to  10  per  cent.    Twice  did  not  subside  so  as  to  permit  the  market  to 
during  the  month  1  per  cent,  was  recorded,  resume  its  normal  condition  until  the  17th. 
but  as  the  day^s  demand  had  then  been  sup-  Thereafter,  for  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
plied,  this  rate  was  not  fairly  ouotable.    To-  money  was  not  unusually  active,  relief  being 
ward  the  close  of  the  month,  the  banks  became  afforded  by  Treasury  disbursements  of  inter- 
easier,  and  there  was  a  better  incjuiry  for  first-  est  that  due  January  1  being  ordered  paid 
dass  commercial  paper  at  a  minimum  rate  of  without  rebate,  and  also  by  arrivals  of  gold 
h\  per  cent    One  feature  was  a  rise  in  United  from  Europe.    At  the  beginning  of  tbe  year. 
States  bonds  to  the  best  figures  ever  recorded,  the  banks  of  this  city  had  an  average  of  $89,- 
caused  by  a  good  demand  and  a  very  moder-  721,100  gold.   This  was  increased  to  $100, 212,- 
ately  supplied  market.   In  the  following  month,  200  by  the  end  of  January,  and  after  this  there 
however,  there  was  a  sharp  fall  in  these  secu-  was  a  gradual  reduction,  mainly  due  to  gold 
rities,  followed  by  an  important  rise.    It  was  exports,  and  a  drain  into  the  Treasury  for  cus- 
stated  that  the  purchases  by  the  banks  of  4  toms,  so  that  by  July  17  the  average  amount 
and  4i  per  cents,  with  which  to  replace  cidled  held  was  $63,723,700,  the  minimum  of  the  year, 
bonds  were  light,  and  confined  to  amounts  Thereafter,  principally  through  gold  imports, 
which  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  the  amount  was  increased  to  $80,709,700  by 
national  banking  law,  and  the  majority  of  the  November  20.    On  January  8,  the  banks  held 
banks  seemed  disposed  to  reduce  their  circnla-  an  average  of  $28,808,200  legal-tender  notes, 
tion  rather  than  pay  the  current  prices  for  new  which  was  increased  to  $35,882,600  by  Febru- 
bonds.    One  cause  for  the  reduction  in  the  ary  13.    Then  came  a  reductipn  to  $26,241, 100 
bank  reserves  was  the  deposit  of  money  at  the  April  3,  caused  by  a  drain  to  the  interior, 
sub-treasury  in  exchange  tor  new  silver  certifi-  This  was  followed  by  a  gradual  increase  to 
cates,  which  were  largely  issued  during  Octo-  $45,069,000  July  17,  when  the  demand  for  the 
ber^  and  distributed  among  the  banks  of  the  country  again  set  in,  and  by  November  6  the 
entire  country.    Early  in  November,  money  amount  held  was  reduced  to  $16,242,600,  the 
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minimDm  of  the  jear.  Thereafter,  there  was 
a  slight  increase  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Bank 
loana  on  January  2  were  reported  at  $889,- 
909,800.  The  mazimom  of  $859,685,800,  was 
reached  March  20,  and  then  came  a  reduction 
to  the  mmimum  of  the  year,  $887,807,600, 
September  18.  Specoktive  and  commercial  de- 
manils  then  brought  about  an  increase  to  $852,- 
418,500  on  December  11.  The  arerage  de- 
posits were  at  the  mazimnm,  $896,080,800, 
February  18,  and  at  the  minimum,  $845,708,- 
500,  September  11.  The  advance  to  $860,981,- 
400,  December  4,  was  largely  due  to  the  aug- 
mented loans,  and  to  the  increase  in  the  cash 
held  by  the  banks.  The  clearings  of  the  asso- 
ciated banks  of  the  city  showed  a  daily  aver- 
age at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  $121,617,- 


489.  Then  followed  a  fall  to  $96,728,279, 
March  18,  and  recovery  to  $180,429,617  on  the 
following  week,  a  decline  to  $80,922,591,  Sep- 
tember 4,  and  a  reaction  to  $165,589,861  De- 
cember 18,  which  was  the  maximum  of  the 
year. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports  the 
failure  of  eight  national  banks,  having  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $650,000,  durmg  the  year 
covered  by  his  communication  to  Congress, 
and  four  of  the  suspennons  were  caus^  by 
embezzlementa.  The  condition  of  the  New 
York  Clearing- House  banks,  the  rates  for 
money,  exchange,  and  silver,  and  prices  for 
United  States  bonds  on  or  about  Jan.  1,  1887, 
compared  with  the  preceding  two  years,  are 
shown  in  the  following  summary : 
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Appended  is  the  Clearing-House  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  of 
1886,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATS. 

Juauuj% 

)f»«h87 

JQBOSO 

Boptomber  85 

*      81 


$880,009,800 
858,056,600 
85U086.500 
887,4^5,700 
848,087,600 


$80,781,100 
70,0(^000 
65.018,400 
76,649,800 
88,718,100 


$0,079,800 
7,080,600 
7,888,400 
8,188,700 
7,911,500 


1876,060^800 
880,964,600 
875,888.100 
847,005,700 
860,860,800 


$88,806,800 
86,778,700 
48,297,000 
19,811,000 
19,870^400 


I— The  imports  of  merchan- 
dise for  the  twelve  months  ending  Dec.  81 
1886,  were  $75,548,587  above  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1885,  and  the  exports 
of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  for  the 
same  time  were  $25,089,868  more.  The  excess 
of  merchandise  exports  over  imports  for 
twelve  months  of  the  calendar  year  was  $49,- 
872,456  against  $100,881,125  for  the  same  time 
in  1885.  There  was  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  specie  and  bullion  of  $9,798,257  for 
twelve  months  ending  Dec.  81,  1886,  against 
$8,279,720  for  the  same  time  in  1885.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise 
and  specie  amounted  for  the  above-named  pe- 
riod hi  1886  to  $59,665  Jl  8,  Bgainst  $108,660,845 
for  the  corresponding  twelve  months  in  1885. 
Foreign  exchange  was  firm  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  under  the  influence  of  an  invest 
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men t« demand  for  long  sterling  and  a  scarcity 
of  commercial  bills,  and  by  the  middle  of 
January  $749,000  gold  had  been  shipped  to 
Europe.  Rates  were  maintained  at  the  gold- 
exporting  point  throughout  February  and  until 
the  middle  of  March,  the  supply  of  long  ster- 
ling being  steadily  absorbed  by  investors,  and 
the  arbitrage  houses  buying  short  bills  and 
cable  transfers  to  remit  for  stocks  sold  on 
European  account,  and  making  up  deficiencies 
by  shipping  gold.  The  inquiry  became  less 
urgent  after  the  15th  of  March,  the  shipment 
of  about  $9,000,000  up  to  that  time  apparently 
satisfying  the  demand,  and  the  market  began 
to  be  more  liberally  supplied  with  commercial 
bills  drawn  against  cotton  and  breadstuff s. 
Immediately  afterward,  however,  there  was  an 
urgent  inquiry  for  gold  for  France,  prepara- 
tions there  being  made  for  floating  the  new 
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French  loan  of  1,466,000,000  francs,  and  during  account,  and  a  light  demand  from  importers 

the  third  week  in  March  rhere  was  an  export  of  goods.      December  15  the  exchange  mar^ 

of  aboat  $5,200,000  directly  to  that  coontrj.  ket  was  so  greatlj  unsettled  by  active  money 

By  the   end   of   the  month  this    movement  and  an  insignificant  demand  that  the  nomibid 

oeiased,  the  pressure  of  commercial  bills  again  rates  fell  to  the  lowest  points  recorded  since 

had  a  decided  intiuence  on  the  market,  the  in-  November,  1864,  and  gold  was  again  ordered 

vestment  inquiry  subsided,  mercantile  require-  out  from  London.    This  caused  an  advance  in 

ments  were  light,  and   the  arbitrage  houses  tlie  Bank  of  England  minimum  to  5  per  cent, 

were  liberal  drawers  of  sterling  against  pur-  but  exchange  was  only  temporarily  afiected, 

chasers  of  securities.  After  a  brief  interval  the  and  it  was  dull  and  steady  to  the  end  of  the 

movement  of  gold  to  France  was  renewed,  and  year. 

during  April  over  $3,500,000  was  sent  to  Paris.  Jliaiflictnlng  IndistrtoSi — With  the  excepUon 
Shipments  to  London  and  France  continued  of  iron,  steel,  and  a  few  other  branches  of  in- 
throughout  May,  but  after  the  15tli  of  that  dustries,  manufacturing  was  not  profitable  dur- 
month  the  inquiry  for  Paris  was  less  urgent,  ing  the  year  to  the  extent  that  was  expected 
the  new  loan  having  been  negotiated.  Moder-  at  the  close  of  1885.  Influenced  by  low  prices 
ate  amounts  of  gold  went  to  London  during  for  raw  material  and  by  light  stocks  through- 
June,  and  toward  the  close  of  that  month  there  out  the  country,  manutacturers  made  prepara- 
was  a  movement  to  Berlin  in  response  to  the  tions  early  in  the  year  for  a  largely  increased 
special  demand  above  noted.  This  inquiry  was  output  Until  March  the  feeling  was  very 
satisfied  by  the  end  of  June,  and  no  more  gold  hopeful,  and  the  prospects  were  regarded  as 
was  sent  to  Europe.  Our  contributions  of  this  excellent  for  a  prosperous  season.  Then  came 
metal  to  Great  Britain  for  the  first  six  months  the  labor-strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which 
of  the  year  were  $12,458,044,  to  France  $11,-  during  that  entire  montli  practically  isi)lated  a 
571,801,  and  to  Germany  $5,469,265,  making  a  large  portion  of  the  Southwest  by  preventing 
total  of  $29,494,110.  The  movement  to  London  the  distribution  of  goods.  This  was  followed 
may  be  regarded  as  mainly  for  the  settlement  by  the  demand  for  increased  wages  and  shorter 
of  trade  balances,  .while  that  to  Paris  and  Ber-  hours  on  the  part  of  workmen  in  manufacto* 
lin  was  in  response  to  the  exceptional  require-  ries,  and  in  some  cases  tlie  employers  resolved 
ments  above  referred  to.  The  tendency  of  the  to  shut  down  rather  than  yield  to  the  exaction, 
market  for  sterling  was  downward  in  July,  in  Others  combined  to  resist  the  requirements  of 
consequence  of  large  ofieringk  of  bills  drawn  their  ot>eratives,  and  in  some  branches  of  trade 
against  securities  bought  for  European  account,  the  lock-out  continued  throughout  the  remain- 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  month  there  was  a  der  of  the  year.  The  failure  in  May  of  the 
sharp  fall  in  the  rates,  due  to  a  pressure  of  eight-hour  movement  only  partially  stimulated 
commercial  drafts.  In  August  the  market  was  manufacturing,  for  the  members  of  the  labor 
unsettled  in  consequence  of  active  money  and  organizations  were  manifestly  restive  in  con- 
continued  offerings  of  bankers^  and  other  bills,  sequence  of  their  defeat,  and  their  employers 
and  during  the  third  week  in  the  month  gold  were  therefore  apprehensive  of  a  renewid  of 
commeno^  to  move  from  France  to  New  York  their  demands,  so  that  production  of  goods 
in  liberal  amounts,  and  to  a  moderate  extent  was  to  a  great  extent  reduced  and  confined 
from  London.  The  Bank  of  France  sought  to  almost  wholly  to  current  needs.  The  distri- 
retard  this  movement  by  advancing  the  pre-  bution  of  goods  was,  of  course,  affected  by  the 
mium  on  gold,  and  the  Bank  of  England  de-  embarrassments  of  the  manufacturers,  profits 
manded  fractionally  higher  rates  for  her  gold  were  materidly  lessened  by  the  enhanced  cost 
than  the  market  price,  but  these  measures  of  production,  consumption  was  restricted  by 
simply  resulted  in  compelling  shippers  to  ob-  the  loss  of  wages  resulting  from  the  strikes 
tain  their  supplies  in  the  open  markets^  and  and  the  efforts  of  labor  to  coerce  capital ;  and 
the  profits  of  imporj;ations  were  limited,  be-  instead  of  the  year*s  bufiness  in  manufacturing 
cause  only  coin  of  light  weight  was  procurable,  and  general  trade  being  highly  profitable,  as 
Gold  imports  continued  uninterruptedly  to  the  was  confidently  expected,  it  was  greatly  disap- 
end  of  tne  year,  although  after  October  the  re-  pointing.  The  principal  exception  was  in  the 
oeipts  were  almost  wholly  from  France,  the  iron  business.  The  demand  for  railroad  and 
Bank  of  England  advancing  its  minimum  rate  structural  purposes  was  good  and  at  times  ur- 
of  discount  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  gent;  prices  advanced  steadily  in  response  to 
fiow  to  America.  The  imports  of  gold  from  the  inquiry ;  the  fact  that  the  employ^  were 
Europe  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  were,  as  members  of  an  organization  distinct  from  that 
above  stated,  $84,728,067.  That  the  move-  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  that  the  relations 
raent  was  not  in  response  to  trade  conditions,  between  them  and  their  employers  were  har- 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  De-  monious,  contributed  to  moke  the  operations 
cember  the  merchandise  balance  was  only  of  the  manufacturers  profitable  and  enabled 
$49,872,456  in  favor  of  this  conntry.  The  low  them  to  reasonably  advance  wages.  The  year 
rates  for  exchange  which  enabled  gold  to  be  was  therefore  a  very  properous  one  for  the 
brought  out,  resulted  mainly  from  our  active  iron  and  steel  interests,  and  the  outlook  at  the 
money  market,  large  purchases  of  securities  close  was  highly  encouraging.  The  anthraoite- 
for  investment  and  speculation  on  European  coal  combination,  which  was  reorganized  early 
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ifi  the  jear  upon  the  basis  of  allotmentf  worked 
■atisfiictorily,  the  demand  for  the  product  kent 
pace  with  the  supply,  prices  were  generally 
satisfactory,  and  the  output  of  anthracite  coal 
for  the  year  ending  December  81  was  82,186,- 
862  tons,  against  81,628,629  in  1885  and  80,718,- 
298  in  1884.  The  production  of  pig-iron  for 
the  year  1886  was  6,684,548  tons,  against  4,044,- 
626  in  1885,  both  coal  and  iron  being  partly 
estimated.  New  railroad  mileage  was  8,648 
miles,  against  8.118  in  1885  and  8,818  in  1884. 

Us  CrapSi — Favorable  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  wheat  belt  during  the  winter  and  spring 
gave  the  plant  a  good  start,  and  the  grain  was 
so  rapidly  advanced  in  April  and  May  under 
the  influence  of  warm,  forcing  weather,  that 
the  harvest  commenced  in  some  sections  by 
the  middle  of  June.  The  season  was  propi- 
tious for  sowing  spring  wheat,  the  acreage  was 
increased  by  opening  up  new  lands  in  the  ex- 
treme Northwest,  and  the  grain  made  rapid 
progress  in  its  early  stages,  as  also  did  com 
and  other  products.  During  June  and  July 
dry  weather  in  the  winter- wheat  belt  and 
frosts  in  the  spring- wheat  sections  retanled  the 
growth  of  the  crops;  but  fall-sown  grain  ma- 
tured and  was  gathered  in  good  condition,  and 
tlie  principal  damage  by  drought  was  to  spring- 
sown  wheat,  com,  and  grass.  The  estimate  of 
the  wheat-jdeld  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  457.000,000  bushels,  against 
857,112,000  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  win- 
ter wheat  was  promptly  marketed.  The  yield 
of  com  was  estimated  at  1,668,000,000  bush- 
els; of  oats,  600,000,000;  of  barley,  60,000,- 
000;  rye,  26,00O,0()0;  buckwheat,  11,000,000; 
and  potatoes,  165,000,000.  Tobacco  yielded 
about  485,000,000  pounds,  hay  45,000,000  tons, 
and  cotton  will  probably  turn  out  6,488,000 
bales.  The  European  crops  of  breadstuff's  were 
below  the  average,  and  early  indications  of  this 
resnlt  stimulated  an  export  movement  which 
commenced  in  August  and  continued  with  but 
alight  interraptions  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
bulk  of  the  grain  going  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Farmers  generally  profited  by  the 
lessons  taught  in  previous  years,  and,  instead 
of  holding  back  their  wheat  freely  sent  it  for- 
ward. The  producers  in  the  winter -wheat 
belt  were  inclined  to  this  course  because  of  ne- 
cessity, theprevious  season*s  crop  having  been 
so  poor.  Those  in  the  Northwest  shipped  lib- 
erally immediately  after  the  harvest,  and  then 
waited  for  more  favorable  markets  before  for- 
warding the  remainder.  Notwithstanding  the 
prospective  demand  from  Europe,  however, 
prices  of  wheat  were  not  well  sustained  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  The  visible  supply  accumu- 
lated so  that  by  the  close  of  December  it  was 
nearly  68,000,000  bushels,  a  larger  amount 
than  ever  before  recorded,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  enormous  stocks  the  market 
generally  favored  the  export  movement. 

Taking  tlie  prices  in  the  New  York  market 
on  or  about  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year, 
and  the  total  yield  for  the  previous  season,  we 


have  the  following  approximate   results  in 
quantities  and  value : 
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Bailrsadi.— With  the  exception  of  the  trans- 
continental war,  involving  the  Oentral,  the 
Union,  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Atch- 
ison, Topeka,  and  Sante  F6  roads,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  broke 
out  in  February  and  remained  unsettled  at  the 
close  of  the  year ;  some  quarrels  of  less  im- 
portance among  the  granger  roads ;  cutting  of 
passenger  rates  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio: 
shading  of  freight  tariff  by  the  Chicago  and 
Atlantic,  and  an  express  war  inaugurated  by 
the  Erie  express  line,  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try worked  together  harmoniously  during  the 
year,  and  it  is  claimed  that  freight  rates  were 
almost  uniformly  maintained  by  the  trunk 
lines  of  road.  It  was  rumored  in  November 
that   negotiations  were   making  satisfactory 

Progress  by  which  the  differences  between  the 
laliimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  would 
be  composed,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  former 
would  nave  a  New  York  outlet  over  the  tracks 
of  the  latter,  but  this  statement  was  not  con- 
firmed. The  steps  preliminary  to  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Reading  occupied  tiie  attention 
of  the  syndicate,  the  reconstruction  trustees, 
and  the  public,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
One  obstacle  after  another  was  removed,  and 
finally  lir.  Austin  Corbin  took  the  place  of 
Mr.  Oowen  as  president,  and  he  was  also 
elected  one  of  the  voting  trustees.  After  the 
plan  hail  been  substantially  agreed  upon  its 
publication  was  delaved  on  various  pretexts 
until  about  the  middle  of  December,  when  it 
encountered  unexpected  opposition  from  some 
of  the  holders  of  the  general  mortgage.  Early 
in  December  Judge  Gresham  removed  Messrs. 
Humphreys  and  Tutt  from  the  position  of  re- 
ceivers of  the  Wabash,  and  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Judge  Oooley.  One  important  event 
at  the  close  of  the  vear  was  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
railroad  managers,  in  proceedings  instituted  by 
the  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania  to  en- 
join the  coal  and  railroad  pools.  The  United 
States  Senate  had  under  consideration  in  De- 
cember the  Reagan  Interstate  Commerce  bill, 
and  there  were  some  indications  at  the  close 
of  the  year  that  after  the  holiday  recess  the 
measure  would  pass  both  houses.  It  did  so 
pass  in  January,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  February  4. 

The  following  shows  gross  and  net  earnings 
of  the  principal  trunk  roads,  the  reports,  ex- 
cept for  the  Pennsylvania,  being  made  for  fia* 
cal  years: 
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ROADS. 

18S».'81. 

1881-'8S«    !   188»-»88. 

188S'-*84. 

1884-'8a. 

1885-*8e. 

PBimBTLyAifXA: 
OroM  Mirnlsgv ............. 

$44,184,162 
17,414,878 

82,848JB95 
7,892,827 

20,71^606 
7,460,875 

]8,468,8n 
7,078,898 

$49,079,684 
1^,482,429 

80.688,781 
5,748,904 

19,975,n4 

6,S87,6bl 

18388,875 
7,454,662 

$51,088,858 
19386,102 

88,n0.788 
7327,156 

22,808,846 
7357,668 

19,789.687 

8,705,828 

$48368311 
18,089302 

2^,148,667 
4,668,759 

21,687,485 
5,279358 

19386,607 
7,760300 

$4.\616,n87 
16,185,269 

24,429,441 

8,110,069 

18,984378 

4367,056 

16,616,642 
^648,057 

$50379,068 
17,759,481 

$80306361 
113953»4 

88300,046 
6411,4u6 

18,482,488 

Net  Mrntngs 

Kiw  ToKK  CmrrtAL : 
Grou  Monlagt 

NatMrniDg* 

Era: 
OroM  aaraingi 

Hfft  Mratngi 

Bai.tiii*bb  ahs  Obu)  : 
OroM  asralngs 

Het  Mmlngt'. 

6386.6M 

The  Stock  Mirket — There  were  three  promi- 
nent movements  in  the  stock  market  during 
the  year  1886.  The  first  was  downward,  in- 
flaenced  by  the  transcontinental  war  of  rates, 
the  nnfavorable  oatlook  for  the  coal  properties, 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  labor  troubles  on  the 
Missonri  Pacific  road.  This  movement  culmi- 
nated early  la  May,  when  a  recovery  com- 
menced stimulated  by  the  practical  collapse  of 
the  railroad-strikes  and  of  the  eight-hour  agi- 
tation ;  by  favorable  crop  reports,  and  subse- 
quently by  a  fall  in  ezchanjice  to  the  gold- Im- 
porting point ;  increased  railroad  earnings,  and 
uu'ffe  purchases  of  stocks  by  European  traders 
and  investors.  Before  this  movement,  which 
embraced  a  period  of  nearly  seven  months, 
ended,  speculative  manipulation  had  rapidly 
forced  some  of  the  fancy  stocks  to  the  highest 
points,  and  a  panicky  fall  in  December  marked 
the  third  movement  of  the  year,  but  the  recov- 
ery was  prompt,  and  the  feeling  at  the  close 
was  more  assuring.  Out  of  sixty-four  leading 
stocks,  forty-six  exhibited  gains,  comparing  the 
closing  with  the  opening  sales  of  the  year,  of 
from  4  to  72^  per  cent.,  the  latter  Richmond 
and  Danville  and  the  next  greatest  improve- 
ment was  in  Chattanooga,  Manhattan  Elevated, 
Richmond  and  West  Point  Terminal,  Oanada 
Southern,  Erie  preferred,  Louisville  and  Na;»h- 
ville,  Memphis  and  Ghnrlestoii,  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, New  York  and  New  England,  and  St 
Louis  and  San  Franci.<K3o  first  and  second  pre- 
ferred. The  declines  were  greatest  in  Pacific 
Mail,  Indiana,  Hloomington,  and  Western,  and 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  preferred. 

After  the  investment  demand  for  first-class 
stocks  and  bonds  had  been  satisfied,  early  in 
January,  the  speculation  became  dull.  Un- 
seasonably mild  weather,  and  reports  of  a 
disagreement  regarding  the  output  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  unfavorably  influ- 
enced the  coal-shares,  and  a  cut  in  passenger- 
rates  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  afiected  the 
trunk-line  stocks.  Soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  month,  advantage  was  taken  by  a  few 
speculators  of  the  largely  oversold  condition 
of  the  market,  it  wa.«  sharply  turned  upward 
under  the  lead  of  Lackawanna,  and  the  tone 
was  strong  for  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
the  movement  in  the  coal -shares  being  as- 
sisted, by  rumors  subsequently  confirmed,  of 
the  organization  of  a  syndicate  of  bankers, 


having  for  their  object  the  reorganization  of 
the  Reading  and  the  formation  of  a  new  coal 
combination.  Early  in  Febmary,  Lackawanna 
was  further  advanced,  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  above-mentioned  reports  aided  in  giving 
an  additional  impetus  to  the  upward  move- 
ment in  the  coal-shares.  Sul)sequently,  the 
outbreak',  of  a  war  of  rates  between  the 
transcontinental  lines  of  railroad  and  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  the  cut- 
ting of  the  tariff  to  Council  Bluffs  by  the  St. 
Paul,  tended  to  unsettle  the  stocks  of  the  Pa- 
cific roads  and  of  the  grangers,  and  reports 
of  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Gowen  of  the  Kead- 
ing  stock  owned  by  the  Yanderbilts,  encour- 
aged the  bears  to  raid  that  property,  and  the 
market  was  more  or  less  feverisn  to  the  close 
of  the  month,  llie  successful  strike  of  the  car- 
drivers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  at  the 
opening  of  March,  attracted  attention  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor  organizstion,  but  the  stock 
market  was  not  unfavorably  infiuenced,  and 
during  the  first  week  in  the  month  the  tone 
was  generally  strong,  Reading  being  affected 
by  news  that  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  had  joined 
the  syndicate.  Soon  afterward  Western  Union 
was  broken  down  by  the  declaration  of  a  scrip 
in  place  of  a  cash  dividend ;  the  strike  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  which  commenced  on  the  6th, 
snd  the  fear  that  the  troubles  would  extend  to 
other  roads,  encouraged  the  bears  to  make  fre- 
quent raids  upon  leading  properties,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  month  the  market  was 
unsettled,  and  at  times  panicky,  by  reason  of 
disquieting  rumors  and  selling  of  stocks  by 
some  of  the  bull  cliques.  The  cutting  of  rates 
by  the  transcontinental  roads  was  very  vigor- 
ons,  tickets  being  sold  as  low  as  five  dollars,  by 
the  Union  Pacific,  from  the  Missouri  river  to 
San  Francisco;  but  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Sante  F6  led  to  a 
partial  compromise  of  the  differences,  and,  al- 
though there  was  no  settlement  of  the  rate 
war,  the  contest  thereafter  was  less  damaging 
to  the  interests  involved.  The  indications  at 
the  opening  of  April  pointed  to  a  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  labor  troubles  on  the  Mis- 
souri Paciflc,  but  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Hoxie, 
the  general  manager  of  the  road,  to  recognize 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  induced  aggressive  action 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  there  was  more  or  less  rioting 
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at  East  St  LoaiflfEansaBOitj,  and  other  points,  agreed  upon;  Texas  Pacific  stock  and  bonds 
The  places  of  the  striking  workmen  were,  how-  were  in  demand  in  conseqaence  of  a  compro- 
ever,  gradually  filled,  and  the  road  was  operated  mise  of  the  differences  between  the  secarity- 
without  obstruction  after  the  middle  of  the  holders;  representatives  of  Earopean  houses 
month.  During  the  second  week  in  April  the  bought  liberally,  and  the  market  was  strong  to 
coal  managers  agreed  upon  a  basis  for  continu-  the  end  of  the  month.  The  adjournment  of 
ing  the  old  compact,  and  this  stimulated  a  rise  Congress,  increased  railroad  earnings,  the  fall 
in  the  coal-shares.  Then  folK»wed  a  general  in  sterling  to  the  gold-importing  point,  aod 
improyement  in  the  market,  based  upon  the  manipulation  ofa  few  specialties  by  tne  cliques, 
collapse  of  the  strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  contributed  to  make  the  market  strong  early  in 
and,  the  short  interest  being  large,  the  advance  August.  Active  money  toward  the  middle  of 
was  rapid.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  month  the  month ;  the  financial  disturbances  at  Bos- 
the  bears  renewed  their  raids,  being  encour-  ton  resulting  from  the  defalcation  of  Gray,  tiie 
aged  by  news  that  a  movement  for  eight  hours'  mill  treasurer;  the  political  crisis  in  Europe, 
work  and  ten  hours*  pay  would  be  inaugurated  caused  by  the  deposition  of  Alexander  of  Bul- 
on  the  1st  of  May.  Cutting  of  rates  by  the  garia,  and  raiding  by  the  bears,  temporarily 
ff ranger  roads  affected  tliese  stocks,  and  the  fall  had  an  unsettling  effect,  but  later  there  was  a 
in  the  market  was  further  assisted  by  a  sharp  recovery,  and  the  market  was  comparatively 
drop  in  Consolidated  Gas  and  in  Texas  Pacific  dull  to  the  clo^'e.  The  tendency  was  very  de- 
stock  and  bonds.  The  tone  was  unsettled  and  cidedly  upward  in  September,  infiuenced  by 
weak  at  the  end  of  the  month.  At  the  opening  the  arrival  of  gold  from  Europe,  by  largely 
of  May  the  eight- hour  agitation  became  quite  increased  railroad  earnings,  and  by  the  removal 
general ;  the  demands  of  the  workmen  were  in  of  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  reorganization  of 
some  cases  conceded  and  in  others  resisted,  the  Reading.  Among  the  features  was  a  sns- 
and  business  was  so  greatly  affecte<]  all  over  tained  advance  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
the  country  that  speculation  for  a  rise,  either  in  Manitoba,  and  in  Manhattan  Elevated.  There 
in  stocks  or  in  staples,  was  discouraged.  The  were  occasional  reactions,  due  to  realizing  sales 
rioting  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  during  the  and  bearish  demonstrations,  but  these  were 
first  few  days  of  the  month,  and  the  murderous  followed  by  prompt  recoveries,  indicating  a 
assault  by  Anarchists  upon  the  police  of  the  very  strong  undertone.  In  October  there  was 
first-named  city  on  the  4th,  had  more  or  less  a  rapid  advance  in  leading  specialties  during 
infiuenoe  upon  the  market ;  but  it  was  soon  the  first  week,  followed  by  a  sharp  fall  in  Cen- 
seen  that  public  sentiment  was  being  arrayed  tral  New  Jersey,  caused  by  the  appointment  of 
against  the  Knights  and  their  movement,  and  new  receivers,  which  had  a  partially  unsettling 
that  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  of- the  effect  upon  the  more  substantial  properties, 
determined  opposition  of  the  minority  of  man-  and  the  culmination  of  the  bull  movement  in 
nfacturers  to  the  eight-hour  demand,  the  agi-  New  York  and  New  England  aided  a  break 
tation  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  There-  in  the  fancy  stocks.  Later  in  the  week  the 
upon  there  was  a  recovery  in  prices,  stimulated  market  recovered,  under  the  lead  of  Cana- 
by  favorable  crop  reports ;  the  suspension  of  dian  Pacific,  Manhattan  Elevated,  Manitoba, 
gold  exports,  and  later  in  the  month,  by  the  the  Nickel  Plates,  Hockii^  Valley,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  granger  railroad  troubles,  Vanderbilts,  to  decline  again  toward  the  mid- 
and  also  by  the  operations  of  bull  cliques  in  die  of  the  month.  By  the  close,  however,  the 
these  properties.  June  opened  under  condi-  movement  had  become  strongly  upward,  in- 
tions  favoring  a  further  advance  in  stocks.  Tlie  fiuenced  by  a  rise  in  the  coal-shares.  Rich- 
combinations  in  Western  properties  and  in  the  mond  and  West  Point  Terminal,  Consolidated 
coal-diares  were  prepared  for  a  rise ;  foreign  Gas,  and  Western  Union,  and  the  market  closed 
booses  were  liberal  purchasers  of  the  trunk  firm.  In  November  the  tendency  was  decid- 
lines,  and  the  movement  was  generally  upward  edly  toward,  higher  prices,  ^ith  the  most  im- 
nntil  the  close  of  the  month,  when  bearish  dem-  portant  advances  in  the  above-named  stocks, 
onstrations  and  realizing  sales  had  a  partially  Reading,  Canada  Southern,  Lake  Shore,  Cleve- 
nnsettling  effect.  The  speculation  was  irregular  land,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis, 
early  in  July.  Western  Union  rose  on  rumors  and  the  Eries.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  a  settlement  between  this  company  and  the  the  advance  was  checked  by  news  of  the  strike 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  but  when  these  reports  in  the  pork-packing  houses  at  Chicago,  but, 
were  denied  the  stock  fell  heavily.  The  Erie's  when  it  was  seen  that  the  employers  were  suo- 
advanced  on  the  news  of  increased  earnings,  cessful  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  men, 
and  Indiana,  Bloomington,  and  Western  de-  the  market  reacted  and  the  feature  for  the  re- 
clined in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  a  mainder  of  the  month  was  a  sustained  rise  in 
receiver.  Subsequently,  Central  New  Jersey  low-priced  properties,  in  Richmond  and  West 
improved  on  a  report  that  a  traflBc  arrangement  Point  Terminal,  Reading,  Central  New  Jersey, 
would  be  made  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio ;  and  Union  Pacific.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  was  carried  up-  month  the  transactions  were  unprecedented 
ward  by  purchases  for  the  clique  manipulating  in  volume,  reaching  908,850  shares,  and  the 
this  property ;  the  coal-shares  rose  on  the  news  largest  business  was  in  Reading.  Not  only 
that  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  had  been  was  the  speculation  buoyant  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
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change,  bat  also  at  the  Petroleum  Board,  in 
stocks  of  mining  companies,  and  the  advance 
in  some  of  these  was  greater  than  had  been 
witnessed  for  many  years.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber there  were  indications  of  a  speedy  culmina- 
tion in  the  bnU  movement  Lenders  of  money 
at  the  Exchange  discriminated  against  stocks 
which  had  recently  been  rapidly  advanced, 
compelling  borrowers  upon  these  properties. to 
pay  nigh  rates  for  accommodation.  The  banks 
refased  to  loan  upon  any  except  tirst-class  col- 
lateral, and  commission-houses  regarded  the 
market  as  in  a  somewhat  dangerous  condition 
for  speculators  on  margin.  Raids  upon  some 
of  the  inflated  stocks  were  frequent,  but  at 
first  those  attacks  had  comparatively  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  market,  because  the 
more  substantial  properties  were  apparently 
being  largely  bought  for  European  account. 
The  news  on  the  7th  of  the  removal,  by  Judge 
Gresham,  of  the  receivers  of  the  Wabash,  liad 
an  unsettling  etfect  upon  the  stocks  of  that 
company,  and  encouraged  vigorous  raids  which 
gradually  made  a  more  decided  impression  up- 
on the  market.  On  the  14th  the  election  for 
directors  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Boston  party, 
whereupon  there  was  free  selling  of  this  stock, 
and  a  sharp  decline  in  all  the  fancy  properties. 
On  the  following  morning  the  bears  made  a 
concerted  attack  npon  the  market ;  New  York 
and  New  England,  Richmond  and  West  Point 
Termintd,  and  Reading,  fell  about  15  percent , 
and  others  in  proportion;  money  rapidly  ad- 
vanced by  reason  of  a  calling  in  of  loans  by 
banks  and  private  bankers ;  there  was  a  pan- 
icky fall  in  almost  all  the  stocks,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  which  had  recently  been  the 
favorites  with  speculators,  and  the  market  was 
intensely  exoitea  until  the  last  hour  of  business, 
when  there  was  a  feverish  reaction,  dae  mainly 
to  the  covering  of  short  contracts  by  prominent 
bears.  Money  was  advanced  to  the  equivalent 
of  186  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the  after- 
noon, and  it  closed  at  96  per  cent.  bid.  The 
transactions  in  stocks  greatly  exceeded  those 
of  November  80,  reaching  a  total  of  1,074,000 
shares.  For  the  remainder  of  the  week  the 
movement  was  more  or  less  unsettled,  but  with 
an  upward  inclination.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  next  week  there  was  a  feverish  decline 
followed  by  a  dall  market,  but  in  the  last  week 
of  the  month  of  December  the  movement  was 
more  active  and  generally  strong,  and  it  was 
stimulated  on  the  closing  days  of  the  year  1886 
by  the  declaration  of  dividends  on  all  the  Van- 
derbilt  stocks. 

The  total  sales  of  all  stocks  for  the  year  1886 
were  100,802,050  shares,  against  98,184,478  in 

1885  ;  95,416,868  in  1884 ;  96,037,905  in  1888 ; 
118,720,665  in  1882  ;  and  118,892,685  in  1881. 
The  transactions  in  G^ovemment  bonds  during 

1886  amounted  to  $12,798,500,  and  in  State 
and  railroad  bonds  to  $607,631,911. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  quotations  of  lead- 
ing stocks,  Jan.  2,  1886, 1886,  and  1887: 


LEADING   STOCKS. 


N«w  York  Centnl 

Erie 

Lake  Shore 

Mlchinn  Central 

Bock  lalaDd 

IlUnoia  CentraL 

Nortbwestem,  common 

Bt  Paul,  common 

Debk,  Lackawanna,  and  Western. 
Central  New  Jersey 


1885. 

1886. 

86i 

lOH 

14* 

M 

6it 

89 

W 

7T 

103 

188* 

121 

140 

84 

lid 

TO 

8^ 

aSS 

m 

44 

1887. 

1181 
84i 

!?* 
•8f 

1S6| 

188 

IIH 


The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  8{>ecu- 
lative  stocks,  the  highest  prices  at  which  they 
sold  in  1885,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  in 
1886: 


ooMPAimai. 


Osnadian  Pidfle 

Canada  Sonthem 

Central  New  Jers^. 

Central  Padflo 

Chattanooga 

Oct.,  Col.,  Cln.,  and  IndlanapoHa. 

Consolidated  Gsis 

Delawaie  and  Hudson. 

Del.,  Lackawanna,  and  Western . 

Erie. 

Hooking  YaUey 

lake  Shore 

LouisTille  and  Nashrille 

Manhattan  EL,  ConaolkliUed 

Memphis  and  Chariesion 

Michigan  Central 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  and  St  I/>u1b,  pref . . 

Missoon,  Kansas,  and  Texas 

Missouri  Psdflc 1 

New  York  Central 

N.  T.,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis  . . . 
N.  Y.,  Chic^  and  St  Louis,  pref. . 
New  York  and  New  England. . . . 

Northwestern 

Northern  Padflo 

Northern  Padfle,  preferred 

Ohio .-...  ..-r. 

Omaha 

Omaha,  raeferred 

Oregon  Narigatlon 

Oregon  Transeontinental 

PadficMsJL 

Peoria 

Keading 

Richmond  and  Danville 

Richmond  Terminal. 

8t  Paul 

Texas  and  Padfle..... 

Union  Padfle 

Western  Union 


1885. 


II* 

49 

50 

OP 
104« 
l(Ki 
1891 

«l 
48 

f* 

611 

128i 
44 
79f 
S6 
Ml 
8Ti 

111* 
lOli 

11* 

M 

IIH 

6B| 

«8» 

10^1 
84 

to 
%i 
so 

87 

J? 
SI 

81f 


1888. 


78 

Til 
64 

51 

'^ 

111 
108| 
144 
88| 

*H 

100| 

ar 

175 

«8| 

81 

iwi 

looi 
88* 

67 

S$ 

WO^ 
77| 
99 

88| 

as; 


FIVE  ABTB.  Under  this  title  are  treated  the 
principal  art  events  of  the  past  year,  ending 
with  December,  1886,  indnding  especiallj  the 
fn*eat  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  sales  and  acquisitions  of  pictures, 
and  the  erection  of  public  statues  and  monu- 
ments. 

Piriit  SalM.— The  exhibition  (May  1  to  June 
80)  comprised  6,416  numbers,  classified  as  fol- 
lows: Paintings,  2,488;  cartoons,  water-col- 
ors, pastels,  porcelain  picture!*,  etc.,  927 ;  sculpt- 
ure, 1,279 ;  engraving  in  medals  and  precious 
stones,  46;  architecture,  174;  engraTmg,  602. 
Section  of  painting,  medal  of  honor,  awaked  to 
Jnles  Lefebvre.  No  first-class  medal  awarded. 
Second-class  medals:  Victor  Mareo,  Ernest 
Bordes,  Luigi  Loir,  Engine  M^dard,  Victor 
Binet,  Gustavo  Gagliardini,  Andr6  Brouillet, 
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Jean  Bapdste  Olive,  Albert  Girard,  Armand  thenon  frieze,  galloping  into  the  liackgroond. 

Chamay,  Casimir  Destrem,  Jean  JotfVoy,  Jnles  The  **  Christian  Inspiration,"  which  depicts 

Emmannel  Valadon,  Achille   Cesbron,    Paul  ^^  sentiment,"   shows    Fra  Angelico   and    his 

Albert  Bandonin.    Third-class  medals :  Pha-  pnpils  engaged  in  painting  moral  pictnres  in  a 

raon    de  Winter,  Maarice  Lelidvre,  Eugene  cloister,  while  an  andienoe  looks  on  enrapt- 

Berthelon,  £douard  Vimont,  Uon  Rnel,  Jo-  nred.    Another  allegorical  picture  by  the  same 

aeph  Paul  Mesl^,  Charles  Perrandean,  Alexis  artist,  illustratiye  of  the  junction  of  the  Kh6ne 

Marie  Lahaye,  Paul  Safn,  £douard  Gelhay,  and  the  8a6ne,  which  bung  between  these  two 

Paul  GroUeron,  Alfred  de  Kichemont,  Enrique  panels  in  the  Salon^  has  no  connection  with 

Melida,  Joseph    £mile    Gridel,    Juan    Luna,  them. 

Ren6  Gilbert,  Louis  Le  Poittevin,  Jules  Ferry,  Rochegrosse's  ^*  Madness  of  Nebnohadnez- 

Hubert  Vos,  Charles  Thomas,  Francis  Ri-  zar "  is  an  enormous  theatrical  scene,  repre- 

Toire,  Francois  Halkett,  Joseph  Bail,  Lipoid  senting  the  King  in  royal  robes,  groveling  at 

Victor  Durangel,  Fernand  Blayn,  Henri  Lau-  the  foot  of  a  l<Mig  flight  of  steps,  on  which  are 

rent-Desrousseanz,  Jules  Cav6,  Laurent  Gu6-  attendants  and  others, 

tal,  Zakarian,  Emile  Victor  Pronv6.  Ferdinand  Humbert's  *'  In  War-Time  '*  is  a 

Among  the  57  ^*  mentions  honorables  "  in  scene  in  the  bombardment  of  Strasbnrg.    It  is 

the  section   of   painting  are   the   following  intended  for  the  Mairie  of  the  Fifteenth  Ar- 

American  artists :   Miss  Kathleen  Greatorex,  rondisseroent,  Paris. 

John  Smith-Lewis,  Eugene  Vail,  Walter  Mac-  *^In  Arcady,"  a  picture  by  an  American 

Ewen,  William  Henry  Howe,  Herbert  Denman,  painter,  Alexander  Harrison,  which  has  won 

Howard  Russell  Butler,  and  J.  G.  Melchers.  mnch  oommeudation,  represents  three  nude 

Section  of  sculpture,   no  medal  of  honor  Arcadiennes  disporting  beside  a  stream  in  a 

airarded.    First-class  medals:  fimile  Edmond  grassy  meadow,  under  flowering  trees  bathed 

Peynot,  Alfred  Boucher.   Second-class  medals :  in  sunshine.     Other  noteworthy  nudes  were 

Louis  G^sin,  Victorien  Bastet,  Jean  Conlon,  the  ^^  San^r  de  Venus  "  of  Antonin  Merely,  the 

Vital  Cornu,  Am6d^e  Loyseau,  Maurice  Fer-  ^'  Flor^al  ^*  of  Raphael  Collin  (bought  for  the 

rary,  Georges  Henri  Lemaire  (engraving  on  Luxembourg),  **Love  disarmed*'  of   Bougue- 

?reciou9  stones).    Third-<ilass  medals :  Jacques  reau,  **  Diana  at  the  Bath  "  of  Jnle^  Ferry, 

'errin,    Henri  D6sir6  Gauqui6,   Jean   Marie  ^^ Nymph  teasing  Cupid"  of  L^on  PerraulL 

Mengue,  Emmanuel    Dolivet,  Fr^Uric    Hex-  and    *^ Solitude''   of  Ilenner.    *' Orpheline,'' 

amer,  Jean  Carlus,  Gabriel  FaraiU,  £mile  La-  also  by  Henner,  a  pretty  little  face,  enveloped 

porte,  Benott  Lncien    Hercule,    Charles  Al-  in  a  black  veil,  with  woolen  gloves  on  the 

pbonse    CoUe,    Henrj  Auguste   Jules   Patey  clasped  hands,  is  a  masterly  picture.    Achille 

(medal  engraving).     Among   the  '*  mentions  Cesbron's  **  Flenrs  du  Sommeil,"  representing 

honorables "    are    two    American    sculptors,  Sleep,  a  nude  figure,  rising  out  of  a  bed  of 

John  Donoghue  and  J.  J.  Bovle.  poppies,  is  a  noteworthy  piece  of  decorative 

Section  of  architecture :  No  medal  of  honor  work.    Juan  Luna's  *^  Sppliarium  "  represents 

awiu^ed,  and  the  only  first-class  medal  was  the  vaulted  apartment  under  a  Roman  amphi- 

given  to  Victor  Auguste  Blavette.  theatre  where  the  clothing  was  stripped  from 

Section    of    engraving:    Medal    of    honor  the  bodies  of  the  dead  gladiators   dragged 

awarded  to  Leopold  Fiameng,  and  the  only  thither  from  the  arena.    It  belongs  to  the 

first-class  medal  to  Alfred  Brunet-Debaines.  city  of  Barcelona. 

Among  the  noteworthy  canvases  was  Ben-  Albrecht  de  Vriendt's  ^*  Men  of  Ghent  doing 

iamin  Constant's .  ^*  Justinian,"  which  filled  a  Homage  to  Charles  V  when  an  Infant,"  de- 

arge  part  of  one  wall  in  the  first  room.    The  picts  the  several  estates  offering  magnificent 

Emperor,  in  violet  robes  ^embroidered  with  gifts. 

g^la,  and  wearing  a  jeweled  diadem,  occupies  Henri  Paul  Motte's  "  Surrender  of  Verrin- 

a   marble    throne   in   the    center,    between  getorix  to  Ciesar"  represents  an  event  which 

porphyry  pillars,  with  a  bronze  victory  in  a  occurred  in  b.  o.  52,  after  the  fall  of  Alesia, 

golaen  nicne  above ;  the  walls  are  of  marble  which  decided  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  by  the 

paneling  with   mosaic   borders,  the  fioor   of  Romans. 

varicolored  marbles;  on  each  side  of  him  are  Charles  Gustave  Hellquist's  "Embarkation 

three  conncilor9,  seated  on  gorgeous  couches,  of  the  Body  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus,"  at  Wol- 

on  the  right  ecclesiastics,  on  the  left  laymen ;  gast,  in  1688,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  Stockholm 

in  the  foreground  a  swarthy,  half-dad  scribe  for  burial,  belongs  to  Oscar  II,  King  of  Swe- 

reads  from  a  papyrus.  den. 

Opposite  hungPnvisde  Chavannes's  "  Vision  Henri  Charrier's  **  Funeral  of  St.  Stephen  " 

Antique  "  and  "  Inspiration  Chr6tienne,"  two  was  painted  for  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at 

decorativepanels,  intended,  together  with  the  Fecamp. 

''  Sacred  Wood  "  of  the  Salon  of  1884,  for  the  Antonio  Casanova's  ''  St.  Ferdinand,  King 

Lyons  Museum.    The  "Antique  Vision,"  in  of  Spain,"  represents  Ferdinand  III  imitating 

which  the  painter  has  sought  to  depict  the  Christ  in  washing  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  per- 

idea  of    ^'form,"   represents  several   women  sons. 

groaped  in  a  landscape,  watching  a  troupe  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens's  "  Grand  Inquisitor  be- 

phantom  horsemen,  apparently  from  the  Par-  fore  the  Catholic  Kings"  represents  Torque- 
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madii,  crucifix  Sn  hand,  reproving ^FerdinaDd  20,000  fraDcs;  TroyoD,  '^Norman  Pastnre,^ 

and  Isabella  for  entertaining  a  proposition  to  20,000. 

protect  the  Jews  in  Spain,  for  a  money  con-  The  collection  of  John  Saulnier,  of  Bor- 

Bideration,  from  the  Inqaisition.  deaaz,  sold  in  Paris,  June  5,  broaght  587,720 

Among  the  best  of  the  many  military,  pict-  francs,  of  which  nearly  250,000  franca  were 
nres  were  Aim6  Morot*s  **  Rezonville — Augasit  for  works  by  Gorot.  Among  the  best  prices 
80,  1870,^*  Jalien  Le  Blant's '' Combat  de Fdre-  were:  Corot,  ''Forest  of  Coabron,"  25,500 
Champenoise — March  25,  1814,"  and  Paul  francs,  ''Souvenir  du  Lac  Nemi,"  16,000, 
Grolleron's  "  Episode  of  the  Battle  of  Loigny."  '*The  Windmill,"  25,000,  "Norman  Farm," 
Notable  genre  pictures  were  Daznan-Bouver-  18,000;  Delacroix,  "Boissy  d'Anglaa  at  the 
et's  "  Pain  b^nit,"  Ferdinand  Heilbuth's  "  Vil-  Convention,"  40,000,  Bordeaux  Museum ; 
16giatnre,"  Peter  Kroyer's  "Departure  for  "Women  of  Algiers  in  the  Bath,"  15,500;  J. 
Night-Fishing,"  Ralph  Ourtis's  "Sirocco  at  F.  Millet,  "Goose  Girl,"  29,100;  Theodore 
Venice,"  William  Kennedy's  "  Potato- Har-  Rousseau, "  Spring,"  24,500 ;  Tasaaert,  "  Temp- 
vest,"  Ernest  Delahaye's  "  Farriery,"  Alfred  tation  of  St.  Hilarion,"  15,900. 
Bramtot's  "  JoVs  Friends,"  £mile  Renouf  s  An  exhibition  oltbe  works  of  Paul  Baudry, 
"End  of  the  Day,"  G6r6me'8  "(Edipus,"  deceased,  was  held  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux- 
Julius  Melcher's  "  The  Sermon,"  and  Joseph  Arts  in  April  and  May.  The  catalogue  com- 
Gueldry's  "  Metal  Scouring."  prised  424  numbers,  of  which  168  were  paint- 

The  Salon  was  marked  by  an  unusual  num-  inga,  and  the  remainder  designs  and  cartoons, 

ber  of  still-life  pictures,  many  of  them  large,  The  receipts  are  to  be  applied  to  the  erection 

by  many  fine  landscapes  and  marines,  and  by  of  a  monument  to  the  artist, 

the  usual  variety  of  excellent  portraits  charac-  Jules  Breton  haa  been  elected  a  member  of 

teristic  of  the  modern  French  school.  the  Academy  in  place  of  Paul  Baudry,  de- 

The  exhibition  was  visited  by  872,000  per-  ceased, 

sons,  about  80,000  more  than  were  registered  The  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg  has  been 

in  1885.    The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  removed  into  the  building  called  the  Orangery, 

about  240,200  francs.  which  is  to.  be  extended  to  meet  the  growing 

Full  I  ]llscellaaeMU.~The  sale  of  tbe  works  requirements  of  the  collection, 

of  the  late  Alphonse  de  Neuville,  held  in  May,  Munkacsy^s  ''Last  Moments  of  Mozart,"  was 

produced  more  than  800,000  francs.    The  fol-  put  on  exhibition  in  Paris  in  February.    The 

lowing  were  some  of  the  best  prices :  "  Attack  dying  composer,  in  a  yellow  dressing-gown, 

by  fire  of  a  Barricaded  House,"  20,000  francs ;  and  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  holds  in  one  hand 

"  Le  Bourget^"  15,000  franca,  "  Le  Parlemen-  a  leaf  of  the  score  of  the  requiem  which  he 

taire  (aquarelle),  20,000  francs  (bought  by  the  had  composed  to  be  sung  at  his  funersd,  and 

state) ;    "  Le    Parlementaire,"   27,500   francs  beat;»  time  with  the  other  for  a  group  of  sing- 

(bought  by  M.  Humbert);  ''Charge  at  Grave-  ers  at  the  left,  who  are  rehearsing  it    Behind 

lotte,"  11,600  francs;  "  An  Ambuscade,"  11,-  him  stands  his  wife  and  at  his  right  his  little 

600  francs.  son.    A  third  group  of  friends,  near  the  piano 

The  sale  of  the  Defoer  collection.  May  22,  in  the  background,  observe  the  master  with 

produced  1,035,550  francs.    Some  of  the  best  sorrowfhl  countenances. 

Srioea  obtained  were  the  following,  in  francs :  hmimt  i  Boyal  AciiNiy* — ^The  Royal  Academy 

loror,  "Ponte  de  Mantes,"  18,000;  "  Nymphs  is  composed  (1886)  of  42  academioiana.  80  as- 

and  Faans,"  65,100,  "  Dause  de  Nymphes,"  15,-  sociates,  and  6  honorary  foreign  academicians, 

500,  "Gh&teau  de  Pierrefonds,"  10,000;  Dan-  viz.:  Louis Gallait.  Jean  L6on  G^rAme,  Olaude 

bigny,  "  Bords  de  TOise,"  14,250,  "  View  of  Jean  Baptiste  Guillanme,  Louis  Pierre  Hen- 

Oonflans,"  16,500;  Decamps,  "  Garde-Ohasse,"  riqnel-Dupont,  Liftdwig  Knaua,  and  Jean  Louis 

86,000 ;  Delacroix,  "  Christ  on  the  Gross,"  29,-  Ernest  Meissonier. 

600;    Diaz,     "Suniet,"    15,000;    Fromentin,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,   President  of  the 

"Fantasia," 68,000,  "  Drinking-Place,"  16,200;  Royal  Academy,  has  been  created  a  baronet, 

G^ricault,  "  Hussar  Trumpeter,"  19,500;  Meis-  and  has  been  elected  an  a)*sociate  of  tbe  Royal 

sonier,  "  1814,"  129,000,  ''Ball-Players  at  An-  Academy  of  Belgium  to  succeed  Louis  Hague, 

tibes,"  46,700,  "The  Traveler,"  80,500,  "The  deceased,  and  a  full  member  of  the  Berlin 

Laugher,"    25,000;    Millet,    "Man   with   the  Academy. 

Hoe,"    57,100,     "  La     Lessiveuse,"     85,000,  The  seventeenth  winter  exhibition  (January 

"Gleaner,"  24,100,  "Weed-Burner,"  25,000;  4  to  March  13)  was  devoted  to  works  of  the 

Theodore  Rousseau,   "  Banks  of  the  Loire,"  old  masters  and  of  deceased  masters  of  the 

55,000,  "Evening,"  27,500;  Troyon,  "  Pastur-  British  school.    The  collection  contained  210 

age,"  83,000,  "Ox  going  to  Pasture,"  17,200;  oil-pictures,  and  46  water-color  drawings  by 

Ziem,  "  Entrance  of  Grand  Canal  at  Venice,"  Joseph  M.  W.  Turner. 

24,000.  The  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  annual  ex- 

The  collection  of  Laurent  Richard,  sold  in  hibition  opened  in  May,  with  1,925  numbers, 

Paris,  May  29,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  455,136  selectecl  from  nearly  9,000  contribationa.    Of 

francs,  comprised  both  old  and  modern  mas-  these,  1,111    were   oil-paintings,  485  water- 

ters.    Among  the  best  prices  obtained  were :  colors,  and  works  in  black-and-white,  202  ar- 

Th6odore  Rousseau,  "  Maries  dansles  Landes,"  chitectural  drawings,  and  177  sculptures. 
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Among  the  noteworthy  figure-pieces  were  UadMi  WwfilMiewfc — ^Tbe  Creaebrook  col- 
Mr.  Orcbardson^s  ^*  Marioge  de  Gonvenanoe —  lection,  sold  in  London,  Marob  27,  was  formed 
After,"  a  sequel  to  the  ^^  Manage  de  Conve-  by  Mr.  H.  McGonnell.  Among  the  best  works 
nance  '*  of  lb84,  representing  the  hasband  sit-  sold  were  Rosa  Bonheur,  ^*  Horse  Fair  "  (repli- 
ting  alone  in  the  torture  of  regret;  Alma-Ta-  ca),  8,000  guineas;  John  Constable,  *' Rustic 
dema^s  **  An  Anodyterium,'*  the  dressing-room  Bridge,"  1 ,650  guineas ;  Mulready,  ^'  Idle  Boys  " 
of  a  Roman  bath,  with  women  in  several  stages  (1815),  1,510  guineas ;  Tliomas  Webster,  *'  The 
of  robing  or  disrobing;  J.  W.  Waterhouse's  Smile  "  and  ^' The  Frown,"  1,550 guineas ;  Hen- 
'^  Magic  Circle,"  a  sorceress  beside  a  caldron,  rietta  Browne,  '*  Visit  to  the  Harem,"  1,250 
surrounded  by  ravens  and  other  instruments  guineas;  Clarkson8tanfield,^*Port-na-8pania," 
of  her  craft,  describing  a  circle  on  the  ground  1,350  guineas,  *'  Campo  Santo  at  Venice,  2,500 
with  her  divining  rod;  P.  H.  Calderon^s  guineas;  John  Phillip,  *' The  Volunteer  "(1862), 
^*Rutb  and  Naomi";  John  Pettie's  ^'The  1,500  guineas, '"Water-Drinkers"  (1862),  2,450 
Chieftain's  Candlesticks,"  two  stalwart  High-  guineas,  ''Early  Career  of  Murillo"  (1865), 
landers,  with  claymores  in  their  right  hands,  8,800  guineas. 

holding  aloft  torches  beside  their  chieftain's  The  William  Graham  collection,  sold  in  Lon- 

chair;  Edwin  Long's  "Pharaoh's  Daughter,"  don,  April  2-8,  realized  £69,168  8«.,  of  which 

an  Egyptian  princess,  with  attendants,  stand-  £45,757  was  obtained  for  modem  pictures, 

ing  at  the  foot  of  white-marble  steps  between  Among  the  best  prices  obtained  were  the  fol- 

sphinxes  of  red  granite;  G.  H.  Boughton's  lowing:  Millais,  "Vale  of  Rest,"  £8,150,  "Ap- 

" Councilors  of  Peter  the  Headstronff/' from  ple-Blossoros,"  £1,050,  "Blind  Girl,"  £871; 

Knickerbocker's  "History  of  New  York";  Burne- Jones,    '* Chant    d'Amour,"    £8,807, 

Bume-Jones's  "  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  a  mermaid  "  Laus  Veneris,"  £2,677,  "  Days  of  Creation," 

swimming  down  and  grasping  the  body  of  a  £1,782,  "Feast  of  Pelens,"  £945;  Rossetti, 

youth  from  whose  lips  air-bubbles  are  still  is-  "  Beata  Beatrix,"  £1.209,  "  La  Ghirlandata," 

suing;  and  Frederick  Goodall's  "Susanna,"  a  £1,050,  "Dante  at  the  BierofBeatrice,'*£  1,050, 

life-size  nude.     Notable  sculptures  were  Sir  "Ecce   Anoilla    Domini,"   £840;    Frederick 

Frederick  Leighton's  "  The  Slug^EUxl."  Alfred  Walker,  "  The  Bathers,"  £2,625,  "  The  Va- 

Gilbert's  "  Enchanted  Chair,"  and  C.  B.  Birch's  grants,"  £1,858,  "  The  Lilies"  £1,865, "  Sunny 

model  for  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Maj.-  Thames,"  £1,218 ;  G.  F.  Watts,  "  Diana  and 

Gen.  Earle,  to  be  erected  in  Liverpool.  Endymion,"  £918. 

hmimt  (SnsfeMr  Callerj. — The  exhibition  of  The  Blenheim  Palace  sale,  announced  fof 

the  works  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millals  in  the  June,  was  postponed  to  July  on  account  of  thto 

winter  of  1885>'86  included  161  numbers,  of  general  election.    Among  the  works  sold  were 

which  181  were  oil-paintings,  and  the  remain-  Albert  Cuyp, "  Travelers  at  Inn,"  1,750  guineas ; 

der  water-color,  pen-and-ink,  and  pencil  draw-  Van  Dyck,  "Madonna^"  500  guineas;  Rem- 

ings.    Among  the  former  were  "  Isabella,"  the  brandt,  "  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,"  510  guineas ; 

artist's  first  pre-Raphaelite  picture,  "  Christ  in  Teniers,  "  Card-Players," 550  guineas ;  Rubens, 

the  House  of  his  Parents,"  otherwise  called  "Madonna,"  1,860  guineas,  ''Holy  Family," 

"The   Carpenter's   Shop,"    "A    Huguenot,"  460  guineas,  "Adoration  of  Magi,"  1,500  guin- 

"  Black  Brunswicker,"  "  Princes  in  the  Tow-  eas,  "  Meleager  and  Atalanta,"  520  guineas, 

er,"  and  others  of  his  best-known  figure-pieces,  "Return  of    Holy   Family,"  1,500    guineas, 

and  some  of  his  most  characteristic  portraits  "Holy  Family,"  1,000   gninens,   "Flight  of 

and  landscapes.  Lot,"  1,850  guineas,   "Holy  Family,"  1,200 

The  tenth  summer  exhibition  of  the  Gros-  guineas,  "Distribution  of  the  Rosary,"  1.510 

venor  Gallery  contained  879  works,  including  guineas,  "  Portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria,"  8,700 

oil  and  water  colors,  miniatures,  and  sculpture,  guineas,   "  Roman   Charity,"    1,200    guineas, 

Among  the  noteworthy  pictures  were  three  by  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  7,200  guineas. 

Bume-Jones,   "Sibylla  Delphica,"  "Flamina  Among  the  anonymous  sales  in  London  dor- 

Vestalis,"  and  "Morning of  the  Resurrection."  ing  the  year  were  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  "  Wal- 

George  Richmond   was   represented    by   his  ter  Scott  and  his  Dogs,"  1,950  guineas,  and 

"Hermes,"  a  nearly  nude  figure  of  Mercury  "Deer  Family,"' 8,050  guineas;  Sir  Thomas 

stooping  to  untie  his  sandal,  and  by  several  Lawrence,  "  Nature,"  1,805  guineas, 

portraits ;  Alma-Tadema  by  "  Foregone  Con-  Berltai  t  JaMtoe  ExhlUtlM* — ^The  Royal  Acade- 

olusion,"  two  Roman  girls  standing  at  the  top  my  of  Arts  of  Berlin  celebrated  (May  to  Octo- 

of  a  flight  of  steps  up  which  a  man  holding  a  her)  the  centenary  of  its  first  exhibition.    The 

betrothal  ring  is  coming;  J.  W.  Waterhouse  Academy  was  founded  in  1699  under  Freder- 

by  a  "Flower-Market";  George  F.  Watts  by  ick  I,  but  its  first  exhibition  was  held  in  1786. 

his  "  Hope  "  and  "  The  Soul's  Prison,"  allegor-  As  the  exhibitions  were  formerly  held  every 

ica]  figures ;  P.  H.  Calderon  by  "  (Enone,"  a  second  year,  that  of  1886  was  only  the  fifty- 

nearly  nude  figure  sitting  in  a  landscape ;  and  eighth.    Although  not  called  so,  it  was  inter- 

W.  Q.  Orchardson  by  "  Master  Baby,"  a  mother  national,  and  was  participated  in  by  English, 

fanning  her  infant.    In  sculpture  the  best  work  Austrian,   Dutch,   Belgian,    Spanish,    Italian, 

WHS  Alfred  Gilbert's  bronze  statuette  of  an  Russian,  and  Scandinavian  artists,  only  the 

"Egyptian  Girl,  which  showed  excellent  mod-  French  being  unrepresented.  There  were  2,820 

eling.  entries,  classified   as   follows:   Oil-paintings, 
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1,291 ;  water-oolore  and  drawinga,  188 ;  en-  gtren  respectively  to  Percj  Moran  for  his 

graving*,   96 ;  scalptares,  261 ;  arohitectare,  *^  Divided  Attention,"  a  young  lady  reading  to 

888 ;  historical  division,  606.     The  last  in-  a  little  girl  who  is  watching  a  cat;  W.  A.  Cof- 

oiaded  the  works  of  deceased  artists  and  early  fin  for  his  **  Moonlight  in  Harvest  '* :  and  Irv- 

works  of  the  older  living  artists.  ing  R.  Wiles  for  his  '^  Oorner  Table,*'  a  yonng 

The  Moseam  of  Berlin  has  acquired  the  por-  woman  in  a  restaurant.    The  sales  amoonted 

trait  of  a  man,  ^*  Jan  Arnoulfini,'*  by  Jan  van  to  $27,115  for  126  works. 

Eyck.    It  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  The  antamn  exhibition  (Nov.  22  to  Dea  18) 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Alton  Towers,  and  was  contained  642  works  contributed  by  406  artists, 

sold  in  1867  for  86  guineas.    At  the  sale  of  the  A  new  Academy  prize  of  $800,  to  be  awarded 

Nieu  wenhnys  collection  in  London  in  July  it  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

was  bought  by  Sedelmeyer,  of  Paris,  for  £326.  Clarke  and  the  tiallgarten  prizes,  to  the  best 

Braawls  ExUMtlM. — ^The  exhibition  of  works  picture  painted  in  the  United  States  by  A  worn- 

of  the  old  masters  in  the  summer  was  an  im-  an,  has  been  established  by  Norman  W.  Dodge, 

portant  event,  comprising  about  three  hundred  This  will  be  open  to  all  women,  without  limita- 

n ambers,  among  them  many  notable  canvases  tion  of  age  or  nationality, 

from  tbe  museum  and  from  private  collections.  At  the  second  Prize  Fund  Exhibition  held 

Some  of  the  works  shown  were  scarcely  known  in  New  York  in  May  by  the  American  Art 

except  by  name.  Association,  four  prizes  of  $2,000  each  were 

The  Brussels  Musenm  has  acquired  a  por-  awarded  to  the  following:  Edward  £.  Sim- 
trait  by  Rembrandt,  purchased  at  Oologne  by  mons,  ^^  Mother  and  Child  " ;  Frank  D.  MiDet, 
the  Belgian  Government  for  100,000  francs.  ''At  the  Inn";  Charles  F.  Ulrich,  ''Glass- 
It  represents  an  aged  woman  of  the  middle  blowers  of  Mnrano";  Clifford  P.  Grayson, 
class,  bears  the  painter's  signature,  and  belongs  "  Mid-day  Dreams."  The  four  pictures  were 
to  his  best  period,  being  dated  1666.  allotted  respectively,  by  vote  of  the  artists,  to 

DIsBsltof  ExUUtlM. — The  exhibition  of  the  the    Lotibville  Art  Gallery ;   Union    Leagne 

works  of  old  masters  (May  to  October)  com-  Club,  New  York ;  Metropolitan  Museum,  ^w 

prised  about  four  hundred  pictures,  of  which  York ;  and  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington.  In 

nearly  three  hundred  were  oy  masters  of  the  addition   to  these  cash   prizes,  which   were 

Dutch  scho(»l,  with  Rembrandt  at  their  head,  awarded  by  a  committee  of  the  subscribers  to 

Among  them  were  127  landscapes  and  views  the  fund,  ten  gold  medals  ($100  each)  were 

of  towns,  101  genre  subjects,  47  portraits,  46  given  by  the  Association  to  ten  other  pictures, 

still-life,  and  the  remainder  religious  and  his-  selected  by  a  committee  of  artist  exhibitors,  as 

torical.     A  most  interesting  picture  was  a  follows:    Charles  H.  Davis,  "The  Close  of 

mythologic  scene  by  Rembrandt,  belonging  to  Day  " ;  Gilbert  Gkiul,  "  Holding  the  Line  at  All 

Prince  Salm-Salm,  which  is  not  described  by  Hazards";  Getirge  Inness,  Jr.,  "In  the  Surf"; 

either  Vosmaer  or  Smith.    It  represents  a  for-  Alfred  Kappe^,  "  Tattered  and  Torn  " ;  Carl 

est  with  a  stream,  and  Diana  and  her  nymphs  Marr,    "Gossip";    Rhoda   Holmes  NicboUs, 

bathing.    On  one  bank  is  depicted  the  episode  "  Those    Evening    Bells  " ;     Arthur    Parton, 

of  ActsDon,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Callisto.  "Evening  after  the  Rain";  F.  K.  M.  Rehn, 

This  picture,  which  is  dated  1636,  is  cited  by  "Close  of  a  Summer  Day";   D.  W.  Tryon, 

Bode,  who  knew  it  only  through  a  copy.  "  Daybreak  " ;  and  H.  H.  Kitson,  '^Musique  de 

YIeuia. — The  Austrian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  la  Mer  "  (brcnze  statuette).    There  were  802 

held  its  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  at  Vienna  entries  at  this  exhibition  by  211  artists, 

in  April  and  May.    The  catalogue  shows  688  The  American  Water-Color  Society's  nine- 

nnmbers,  almost  all  works  of  Austrian  artists,  teenth  exhibition  at  the  National  Academy, 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  Graphic  Works  New  York  (February  1-27),  contained   846 

of  Art  was  held  in  Vienna,  Dec.  1,  1886,  to  works  by  888  artists. 

Jan.  81,  1887.    It  included  copper-olate  en-  A  special  exhibition  of  the  French  "  Impres- 

gravings,  etchings,  lithographs,  wooo-engrav-  sionists,"  which  opened  on  April  2  at  tbe 

ings,  and  illustrated  idUiotu  de  luxe  and  works  American  Art  Galleries,  and  again  on  May  24 

on  art.  at  the  National  Academy,  with  810  picture^ 

UaitMl  StaCfst  ExklUtlfM,  «!«•— The  National  contributed  by  Monet,  Manet,  Renoir,  Pissarro, 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York  consists  of  Degas,  Signnc,  Morizot,  Caillebotte,  Sisley, 
04  academicians  and  67  associates.  At  the  an-  Mary  Cassatt,  and  others,  aroused  considerable 
nual  meeting,  May  12,  Arthur  Quartley,  J.  curiosity,  if  not  interest. 
Alden  Weir,  and  Charles  Y.  Turner  were  elect-  The  eighth  exhibition  of  the  Society  o! 
ed  academicians;  and  Hamilton  Hamilton,  J.  American  Artists  was  held  in  May  at  the 
Carroll  Beckwith,  and  Joseph  Lyman,  associ-  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 
ates.  The  sixty-first  annual  exhibition  (April  The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Corcoran 
6  to  May  16)  contained  848  works  contributed  Gallery,  Washington,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
by  612  artists.  The  Clarke  prize  of  $800  was  the  board  of  trustees  (January  11),  shows  206 
awarded  to  Walter  Satterlee  for  his  picture  en-  pictures  on  exhibition.  In  1886  four  note- 
titled  "  A  Winter  Watering-Place,"  represent-  worthy  paintings  were  added :  "  Coup  de  main  " 
ing  a  woman  washing  a  babv.  The  three  Hall-  (Salon,  1880),  £mile  Renouf;  "Going  to 
garten  prizes  of  $800,  $200,  and  $100  were  Drink,"  Constant  Troyon;  portrait  of  Frank- 
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lin (1782),  Joseph Dnplemis ;  and  "Rome from  (1884),  |45,500,  Donald  Smith,  Montreal;  O. 
the  Aventine'^  (1878),  John  Rollin  Tilton.  J.  Vibert,  ''MiarionarT's  Storj"  (1888),|25,- 
Ck>rot'8  *'  Wood-Gatherers  "  ( 1875),  bonght  at  600, 0.  P.  Huntinston,  New  York ;  G.  J.  Vibert, 
the  Morgan  sale,  New  York,  1886,  for  $16,000,  ''  The  Cardinal's  Menn,*'  $12,500,  Mrs.  Amott, 
Clifford  P.  Grayson's  *'  Mid-day  Dreams,"  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  £.  Meissonier,  ''  Iq  the 
Knans's  ''Old  Forester"  (Berlin  Exhibition,  Library "(1876), $16,625, and'' SUndard-Bear- 
1886,  bonght  for  46,000  marks),  and  Thomas  er"  (1867),  $15,000,  Charles  Crocker,  San 
Crawford's  marble  statue  of  "  The  Peri  at  the  Francisco ;  J.  L.  £.  Meissunier,  *'  The  Vidette  " 
Gates  of  Paradise,"  have  been  added  since  (1883),  $16,000,  S.  P.  Avery,  New  York ;  J. 
January,  1886.  B.  0.  (^rot  "Lake  Nemi"  (1865),  $14,000,  S. 

The  Boston  Art  Club's  thirty-third  exhibi-  V.  White,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  C.  Corot, 

tlon  (January  15  to  February  18;  contained  '*  Wood-Gatherers"  (1875),  $16,000,  Corcoran 

186  pictures  by  108  artists.    Charles  Sprague  Gallery,  WashiuKton ;  Ludwig  Knaus,  "  Uunt- 

Pearce's    "Peeling    Potatoes."     Abbott    F.  er's  Repast"  (1867X  $16,400,  Mrs.  Amott,  £1- 

Graven's    "Peonies,"   and    W.    F.    Ualsall's  mira,  N.  Y.;  Ludwig  Knaus,  "Country  Store" 

marine  called  "The  Rescue,"  were  purchased  (1888),  $10,400,  S.  P.  Avery,  New  York;  Lud- 

by  the  club.     The  thirty-fourth  exhibition,  wig  Knaus,  "St.  Martin's  Day  "(1877).  $6,700; 

limited  to  water  colors  and  works  in  black-  Theodore  Rousseau,  "Twilight,'' $16,600,  Mrs. 

and-white  (April  9  to  May  8),  contained  little  Amott,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  J.  J.  Henner,  "  La 

worthy  of  note.  Source"  (1881),  $10,100,  Donald  Smith,  Mon- 

The  art  exhibition  of  the  fourth  season  of  treal ;  Charles  Bargue,  "The  Sentinel "  (1876), 

the  Southern  Exposition,  held  at  Louisville,  $12,800,  J.  L.  Martin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  F. 

Ky.  (August  28  to  October  28),  contained  445  Millet,  "  The  Spinner,"  $14,000 ;   £mile  van 

pictures,  mostly  by  American  painterti.  Marcke,  "Mill  Faim,"  $11,600,  Knoedler  & 

The  art  department  of  the  St  Lonis  Exposi-  Co.;  Rosa  Bonheur,  "Cow  and  Calf"  (1876), 

tion,  held  in  the  summer,  ciimprised  468  num-  $12,200. 

bers,  mostly  by  American  artists.    Many  of  Thomas   Ball's   bronze    statue   of    Daniel 

the  pictures  were  from  the  second  Prise  Fund  Webster  was  unveiled  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  on 

Exhibition,  New  York,  including   the  four  June  17. 

Erize  works.     A  special  feature  was  the  ex-  Olin  L.  Wamer's  bronze  statue  of  William 

ibition  of  De  Neuville's  "Cemetery  of  St.  Lloyd  Garrison,  on  Commonwealth  Avenue, 

Privat"  (Salan^  1881).  Boston,  was  pkced  upon  its  pedestal  in  May. 

The  sale  of  the  art  collection  of  the  late  ex-  John  Doyle's  statue  of  Senator  Hill  was  un- 

Govemor  Edwin  D.  Morgan  was  held  in  New  veiled.  May  1,  at  Savannah,  ua. ;  and  on  May 

York  in  the  spring.    The  amount  realized  for  6,  in  the  same  city,  a  bronze  statue  of  Gen. 

162  nnmbers,  including  paintings  and  Mo-d-  Nathanael  Greene. 

brae^  was  $86,000,  the  highest  price,  $7,060,  Miss  Whitney's  marble  statue  of  Harriet 

being  paid  for  Jules  Breton's  "  Breton  Washer-  Martineau  was  dedicated  at  Weliesley  College, 

women  "  (SalaUy  1870).'  Needham,  Mass.,  June  21. 

The  collections  of  Fairman  Rogers,  J.  W.  Ephraim  Keyser's  statue  of  Baron  De  Kslb 

Bookwalter,  and  others,  sold  in  New  York,  in  was  unveiled  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  August  16. 

the  spring,  brought  in  the  aggregate  $68,000  The  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  on 

for  164  work.*,  the  highest  price,  $6,200,  being  Bedlow^s  Island,  was  finished  April  22.    The 

paid  for  Ludwig  Knaus's  "  Old  Beau."   William  statue  was  erected  during  the  summer,  and  was 

Lb  Picknell's  "  Route  de  Concarnean "  (ScUon,  unveiled  on  October  28  with  imposing  cere- 

1880),  which  made  the  artist's  reputation,  was  monies,  in  which   President  Cleveland  and 

sold  to  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  New  York,  for  only  many  other  distinguished  Americans,  FrM6ric 

$600.  Augnste  Bartholdi,  author  of  the  work,  and 

One  of  the  most  important  art  events  of  the  a  delegation  from  the  French  Republic,  took 

Sear  was  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Mrs.  part, 

fary  J.  Morgan,  at  Chickering  Hall,  New  The    Soldiers'  Memorial    Arch,    Hartford, 

York  on  the  evenings  of  March  8, 4.  and  6,  and  Conn.,  by  George  Keller,  builder  of  the  Gar- 

■t  the  American  Art-Gallery  on  March  8  and  fibld  memorial  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  other 

succeeding  evenings.    The  catalogue  comprised  monuments,  was  dedicated  on  September  17. 

8,628  numbers,  of  which  240  were  classed  ss  The  structure  spans  a  bridge  leading  to  the 

modern  paintings,  mostly  of  the  French  school,  park,  each  pier  springing  from  a  massive  round 

400  as  Oriental  art-objects,  155  as  art  in  sterling  tower  sixty-seven  feet  in  circumference.    These 

silver,  661  as  European  ceramics,  bronzes,  and  towers,  which  are  more  than  a  hundred  feet 

sculpture,  861  as  fine-art  and  other  books,  and  high,  terminate  in  conical  roof{>,  and  have 

911  as  engravings  and  etchings.    The  total  canopied  niches  for  statues  on  their  faces, 

amount  realized  at  the  sale  was  $1,207,299.80,  Above  the  archway,  which  is  about  thirty 

of  which  $885,800  was  for  paintings,  $286,-  feet  in  diameter,  a  sculptured  frieze,  seven 

204.26  for  brie-d-brae,  etc.,  $9,864.80  for  books,  feet  high,  runs  entirely  around  the  monument, 

and  $25,980.76  for  engravings  and  etchings,  the  north  side  representing  the  ^*  Story  of  the 

Some  of  the  highest  prices  obtained  for  pictures  War,"  the  M>uth  the  '*  Return  of  the  Army." 

were :   Jules  Breton,  '*  The  Communicants  "  The  total  cost  was  $60,000. 
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FUHT,  inmif,  an  Amorioan  phjsiciaD,  bom    Flint  gave  to  his  profcedon  Mine  resnlts  of 
in  Fetenbam,  Mass.,  Oct.  SO,  1812 ;  died  in    originu  reaearcb,  it  waa  as  a  teacher  and  au- 
New  York  citv,  Maroii   18,   1886.     Dr.   Flint    thor,  u  a  clear  juJgn  and  applier  of  the  dia- 
catne  of  a  long  line  of  profeadonal  ancestors,    coveriea  of  others,  and  aa  a  coniulting  pbju- 
hisgreat-gnuidfather,  Edward, hia grandfather,     cian,  that  his  bretbrea  espeoiallj  valued  him; 
Anatin,  and  his  father,  Joseph  Henshav,  bav-    while  bis  kindness,  his  wlBdum,  and  Lis  cfaari- 
ing  all  been  medical  practitionera  of  note.    Dr.    ties  made  him  bvloved  b;   all  clasBea.      Dr. 
Austin  Flint  reo^ved  bis  claaeioal  edaoation    Flint  waa  consulting  ph^aician  to  tba  Charit; 
partly  at  Amherst,  and  parti}'  at  Harvard.    In    Bospital,  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Kuptored  and 
the  medical  school  of  the  latter  he  took  hia    Crippled,  to  6t.  U&rj'g  Hospital,  and  to  St 
degree  in  1888,  and  began  practice  in  Massa-    Elisabeth's  Hospital.     From  1872  till  1885  he 
ohusetts,  bnt  removed  to  Bnfialo,  N.  Y.,  in    held  the  office  of  President  of  the  New  York 
1836.     He  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession    Aoademy  of  Ueilioine,  but  resigned  when  that 
and  in  the  eourae  of  t«n  years  had  earned  an    body  adopted  the  code  permitting  oonsnlta- 
almost  national  reputation.    In  1S46  he  (onnd-    tiona  with  physicians  of  other  than  the  "  refrn- 
e<1  the  "Baffalo  Medical  and  Snrgioal  Jonr-    lar"  sobool.     Dr.  Flint  waa  President  of  the 
nal,"  which  he  oondnot«d  nntil  18SS.    In  1847    American  Medical  Association  in  1884.    He 
was  an  active  niemt>er  of  many  American  medi- 
cal societies,  as  well  aa  corresponding  member 
of  foreign  bodiea,  both  inedicol  and  aclentifio. 
He  waa  a  delegate  to  the  Interaational  Medical 
Congreaa  that  assembled  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  and  there  delivered  IjU  best-ktiovn  essay 
on  medicine.    la  1881  he  was  present  at  tbe 
Medical  Congress  held  ia  London,  and  in  1SS4 
at  the  meeting  of  the  same  body  in  Oopenba- 
gen,  and  whs  eleoteil  to  preside  at  the  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Wasliington  in  1887. 

Among  his  many  contribntjons  to  tbe  litera- 
tare  of  his  profession  were  essays  on  "The 
Variationa  of  Pitch  in  Percnasion  and  Reapim- 
tory  8oands,"  and  '■  On  the  Clinical  Stndy  of 
tbe  Heart-Sonnds  in  Health  and  Disease." 
These  papers  received  the  first  prizes  given  hy 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  18S2  and 
lttt>9.  Other  works  compriae  "  Clinical  Re- 
ports on  CoDtioned  Fever  "  (Bnffaln,  1S5S) ; 
"  Clinical  Report  on  Chronic  Plearisy  "  (1863); 
"Clinical  Report  on  Dysentery"  (1868); 
"Physical  Eiploration  and  Diagnona  of  Dia- 
eases  affecting  tbe  Respiratory  Organs"  (Pliila- 
delphio,  1866;  third  ed.,  1868);  "Practical 
Avwrm  FUR.  TreatiseonDiBeaM«oftbeHe8rt"(186B;  second 

ed.,  1870);  "Treatise  on  the  Prindples  and 
be  SMisted  In  founding  the  Buffalo  Medical  Practice  of  Medicine,'' of  which  more  thon  40.- 
GoUege,  in  which  he  held  the  place  of  Profess-  000  copies  have  boen  sold  (1866;  fifth  ed^ 
or  of  Medicine,  for  five  yeara,  when  he  «c-  1881);  '■  Con trib alio ns  relatina  to  Camp-Dis- 
oepted  a  ^milar  chair  in  tbe  University  of  easea"  (New  York,  1867);  -'Essaya  on  Con- 
Louiaville,  where  be  remained  foar  years,  re-  servative  Medicine  and  Kindred  Topics"  (Pfail- 
tnrning  In  1868  to  the  Buffalo  College,  and  as-  adelphia,  1874) ;  "  Phthisis,  its  Morbid  Anato- 
anming  the  professorship  .if  Pathology  and  mv,  Etiology,  Symptomatic  Events  and  Com- 
Clinical  Medicine,  In  1868  he  went  to  New  plications,  Faulity  and  Propiosis,  Treatment 
Orleans,  and  there  spent  the  following  three  and  Physical  DiHgnosis"  (1876);  "Mannal  of 
winters  as  phyaioian  in  Charity  Hospital,  and  Auscultation  and  Percnasion"  (1878);  "Clin- 
as  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  He  had  re-  icsl  Medicine,  a  Systeinatio  Treatise  on  ibe 
mo^ed  hia  family  to  New  York  city  In  1869,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease"  (187B); 
ana  in  1881  waa  appointed  one  of  the  physi-  "  Physical  Exploration  of  the  Chest  by  Means 
cianstoBellevneMoBpital.andalsoProfessorof  of  Auscultation  and  Percnasion"  (1889);  and 
Pathology  and  Practical  MediHne  in  the  Long  "Medical  Ethics  and  Etiquette"  (New  York, 
Island  College  Hospital.  The  Medical  0"llege  1888).  Prof.  Flint  had  been  appointed  to  read 
connected  with  Bellevoe  Hospital  was  found-  the  address  on  medicine  befnre  tbe  British 
ed  in  1868,  and  Dr.  Flint  waa  one  of  the  Medical  Association  at  its  meeting  in  1886. 
original  members  of  its  fscnlty.  Hisoiiairwas  Tbe  address,  entitled  "Medicine  of  the  Fo- 
thnt  of  the  PrinHplea  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  tare,"  was  found  complete  among  hia  papen, 
and  Clinical  Medicine.  He  performed  the  du-  and  waa  puhliahed  poatbumoDaly  (New  York, 
ties  of  tbe  place  until  hia  death.    While  Dr.    1886). 
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lUNUDA.    Slate  OmwumttL — ^The  following  them  to  this  school,  and  there  are  now  in  at- 

were  the  State  otficers  daring  the  year:  Gov-  tendance  hat  eleven  papils. 

emor,  Edward  A.  Perry,  Democrat;  Lieaten-  There  was  organized  a  normal  school  at 

ant-6ovemor,  Milton  H.  Mahry ;  Secretary  of  Tallahassee  for  the  instruction  of  colored  teach- 

State,  John  L.  Crawford;  Comptroller,  Will-  ers,  continuing  two  months,  at  which  there 

iam  D.  Barnes ;  Treasurer,  Edward  S.  Crill ;  were  forty-six  teachers  in  attendance.    There 

Attomev-General,  C.  M.  Cooper ;  Superintend-  was  also  organized  a  similar  school  at  Gaines- 

ent  of  t^uhlio  Instruction,  Albert  J.  KusseU ;  ville,  having  in  nttendance  fifty-three  students. 

Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  0.  The  Superintendent  complains  of  the  small  at- 

L.  MitohelL     Supreme  Court:   Chief-Justice,  tendance  at  these  normal  schools,  and  qnes- 

George  G.  McWhorter;  Associate  Justices,  G.  tions  the  policy  of  continuing  the  appropria- 

P.  Raney  and  R.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh.  tions. 

VteaMteL — The  assessed  value  of  property  in  The  East  and  West  Florida  Seminaries  are 

1885  was  $70,067,458 ;  general  revenue  tax,  in  successful  operation,  doing  excellent  work 

$887,816.03 ;  school-fund  tax,  $70,828.69 ;  total  in  hoth  a  literary  and  normal  course  of  instruo- 

^ross  tax,  $808,640.22 ;  net  taz«  after  deduct-  tion. 

ing  insolvencies,    etc.,    $277,770.64;  license-  The  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Lake  Citj, 

taxes,  $132,350.58 ;  county  tax  proper,  $292,-  is  prepared  for  the  reception  and  instruction 

817.11;    county  school,  $233,566.48;   county  of  students.    During  1884-^85  the  Superintend- 

road,  $60,784.11;  county  special,  $86,920.52;  ent  held  puhlio  meetings  at  important  points 

total  for  county  purposes,  $674,088.22.     In  in  twenty- two  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and 

1880  the  assessment-roll  showed  the  value  of  addressed  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  popu- 

thetaxableproperty  to  be  $31, 157,846;  in  1881,  lar  education,  and  conducted  teachers^  insti- 

it  was  $36,243,543;  in  1882.  $45,285,977;  in  tutes  in  sixteen  of  these  counties,  holding  them 

1883,  $55,249,31 1 ;  in  1884,  $60,042,655 ;  and  in  in  session  one  and  two  weeks.    Four  hundred 

1885,  $70,667,458,  being  an  increase  of  about  and  ninety-seven  teachers  were  brought  under 

$40,000,000  in  five  years,  of  100  per  cent,  in  the  influence  of  these  institutes, 

four  years,  and  $10,000,000  in  one  year.  PillOaL — On  the  2d  of  November  two  mem- 

The  bonded  debt  is,  7  per  cent,  bonds  of  hers  of  Congress  and  members  of  the  Legida- 

1871,  $350,000;   6  per  cent  bonds  of  1873,  ture  were   chosen.     The  Democratic  candi- 

$925,000.    Total  $1,275,000.    Deduct  bonds  dates  for  Congress,  Robert  H.  M.  Davidson, 

of  1871  and  1873  in  sinking-funds,  $207,600.  First  District,  and  Charles  Dougherty,  Second 

Outstanding,  $1,067,400,   of  which  $594,700  District,  were  elected.    The  vote  was  as  fol- 

are  held  in  the  different  educational  funds  of  lows:  First  District,  Democratic,  14,493;  Re- 

the  State.  publican,  7,892.    Second  District,  Democratic, 

The  following  taxes  were  collected  from  de-  18,890;  Republicans,  15,762. 
faulting  railroad  companies :  Florida  Railway  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  Leg- 
and  Navigation  Company,  State  taxes,  $67,-  Islature :  Senate,  Democrats,  24;  Republicans, 
868.49,  and  county  taxes,  $122,705.12;  Jack-  5;  Independent  Democrats,  2 ;  Independent,  1; 
son  ville,  Tampa,  and  Key  West,  State  taxes,  total,  82.  Democratic  majority  over  all,  16; 
$1,820,  and  county  taxes,  $2,835;  Pensaoola  House,  Democrats,  55 ;  Republicans,  13 ;  Inde- 
and  Atlantic,  State  taxes,  $1,600,  and  county  pendent  Republican,  1 ;  Independent  Demo- 
taxes,  $1,753.  crats,  4;  Independents,  3;   total,  76.     Demo- 

EimaHmt — The  numher  of  public  schools  in  cratic  mi^jority  over  all,  34.  Democratic  majors 
operation  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1885,  was  ity  over  all  on  joint  ballot,  50.  It  is  thought 
l,724,an  increase  of  220  for  the  year.  Tbe  nnm-  the  Independent  Democrato  and  Independento 
ber  of  total  school  attendance  for  the  year  end-  will  work  with  the  Democrato. 
ing  Sept.  30,  1885,  was  62,327,  an  increase  of  At  the  same  time  the  new  Constitution  was 
4,016  in  the  total  attendence  of  pupils  for  the  ratified  by  a  vote  of  31,803  for,  to  21,243 
jear.  Thereportoofthccountysuperintendento  against.  Article  XIX,  separately  submitted, 
of  amountotaxed  the  counties  8howtliat,togeth-  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  29,931  for,  to  12,902 
er  with  the  State  tax  of  one  mill,  and  the  com-  against  The  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
mon  school  fund,  there  was  raised  and  expended  will  convene  on  the  first  Tuesdaj  after  the 
for  public  schools  alone,  outside  of  the  semina-  first  Monday  in  April,  1887. 
ries,normalschoo]^and  State  College,  $335,000  Comm  StatMks^ — ^The  following  are  the  re- 
making a  per  capita  cost  of  education  for  all  turns  of  the  census  of  1885  relative  to  farms: 
the  school-children  of  la wfbl  age  of  $5.01,  and  Acres  of  land  improved,  739,762;  acres  of 
a  cost  of  $5.37  for  each  child  enrolled,  and  a  land  unimproved,  2,245,171 ;  value  of  farms, 
cost  of  $7.85  for  each  child  in  daily  average  at-  including  land,  fences,  and  buildings,  $60,884,- 
tendance  upon  the  schools.  392 ;  vslue  of  live-stock,  $7,779,064 ;  number. 

The  Institution  for  theEducation  of  tbe  Blind  of  horses,  11,843;  of  mules  and  as.«es,  7,704; 

and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  of  the  State  is  of  neat-cattle,  577,566 ;  gallons  of  milk  sold  in 

open  to  all  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twen-  1884,  82,905 ;  pounds  of  butter  made  on  fSarms 

ty-one  years,  and  has  excellent  teachers.    But  in  1884,  378,370;  number  of  sheep,  100,662; 

as  yet  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  move  the  poundsof  wool,  spring  clip,  193,558;  number  of 

parenta  of  these  unfortunate  persons  to  send  swine,  190,442 ;  of  poultry,  480,225;  dozens  of 
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eggs  prodaced  in  1884,  1,108,760 ;  ponnds  of  fOESIIB,  WIlllui  Uwwi,  an  English  states- 

rioe  prodaoed  in  1884, 855,529 ;  basheb  of  corn  man,  born  in  Bradpole,  Doraetsliire,  July  11, 

prodnoed  in  1884,2,511,885;  of  oata,  same  year,  1818;  died  in  London,  April  5, 1886.    He  was 

878,606;  bales  of  cotton  in  1884,45,596;  hogs-  the  son  of  a  Qualcer  preacher,  and  received 

heads  of  sugar,  same  year,  2,202 ;  gallons  of  his  early  edacation  at  a  Friends^  school,  after 

molasses  in  1884,  609,047 ;  bushels  of  Irish  po*  which  he  was  put  into  business  and  soon  be- 

tatoes,  57,404,  and  sweet-potatoes,  1,427,629  came  a  manufacturer  at  Bradford,  ultimately 

in  1884;  pounds  of  tobacco,  same  year,  82,889 ;  becoming  Joint  owner  of  the  great  worsted 

number  of  bearing  orange-trees  m  1884,  979,-.  and  alpaca  mill  at  Burley-in-Wharfedale.    His 

911;   boxes  of  orange  that  year,  481.882;  first  public  act  of  importance  was  to  aooom- 

•bushels  of  peaches  in  1884, 86,505 ;  total  value  pany  his  father  into  the  famine-stricken  dis- 

of  orchard  products  in  1884,  $1,092,489 ;  value  tricts  of  Gonnemara,  in  the  winter  of  1846-^47, 

of  market-garden  produce  sold  in  1884,  $371,-  as   distributor  of   the  relief  fund    collected 

489;  pounds  of  hooey  produced  in  1884,  858,-  by  the  Friends.    He  published  an  account  of 

481 ;  pounds  of  wax  the  same  year,  26,276.  the  misery  he  witnessed,  concluding  with  the 

These  returns,  however,  are  not  considered  opinion  that  '*  The  result  of  our  social  system 

very  complete.  is  that  vast  numbers  of  our  feUow-country- 

OiUL — In  January  the  severest  cold  spell  since  men  have  not  leave  to  live,"  adding,  *^  No  one 
1885  occurred  in  the  State,  causing jgreat  dam-  of  us  can  have  a  right  to  enjoy  either  riches 
age  to  fruit  and  fruit-trees.  On  Friday,  the  or  repose  till  he  strive  to  wash  his  hands  of 
8th,  a  very  heavy  westerly  gale  prevailed  all  the  guilt  of  such  inequality."  In  1849  he 
day.  At  dark  on  the  9th  the  temperature  be-  wrote  an  introduction  to  Clarkson's  *^  Life  of 
gan  to  fall  rapidly,  and  on  Saturday  morning  William  Penn,"  in  which  he  defended  the 
it  was  4°  below  freezing-point.  On  Sunday  founder  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  aspersions 
morning'  it  had  fallen  to  21**  at  Sanford,  and  cast  on  his  memory  by  Macaulay.  In  1850 
about  the  same  at  Orlando  and  Tampa;  18^  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Friends 
at  Fruitland  and  Switzerland,  Jacksonville,  and  by  marrying  outside  the  society,  choosing  for 
Fernandina;  on  Monday,  the  11th,  it  was  24^  his  wife  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
at  Sanford,  25^  at  Lakeland,  about  22°  at  Vo-  Rugby.  After  his  marriage  he  connected  him- 
lusia,  and  20°  at  Jacksonville  and  Fernandina;  self  with  the  Church  of  England.  In  1859  he 
Tuesday  morning,  24°  at  Sanford,  26°  at  Vo-  adopted  the  two  orphan  children  of  bis  wife^ 
lusia.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  weather  brother.  He  always  looked  forward  to  a  par- 
moderated  and  the  sun  shone  part  of  the  day,  liamentary  career ;  but  it  was  not  until  his 
thawing  out  the  frozen  fruit.  On  Tlinrsday  fortieth  year  that  he  began  to  take  an  active 
the  day  was  cool  and  cloudy — temperature  part  in  public  affairs,  speaking  and  lecturing 
about  50°.  The  lowest  degree  of  cold  in  Fer-  in  his  own  neighborhood  on  Indian  finance 
nandina  was  16°,  and  on  Orange  Lake  10°,  and  other  political  subjects.  He  was  defeated 
by  ordinary  instruments.  as  an  Advanced  Liberal  candidate  for  Leeds, 

The  earliest  relation  we  have  of  any  cold  but,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
weather  in  Florida  is  a  statement  mude  by  representation  of  Bradford  in  1861,  he  was 
John  Bartram,  the  botanist,  who  says  that  on  returned  by  that  town  as  member  of  Parlia- 
Jan.  8,  1765,  on  the  St.  John^s  river,  south  of  ment  in  the  Liberal  interest,  and  was  re- 
Lake  George,  the  thermometer  was  at  26°,  elected  at  the  general  election  of  1865.  In 
the  wind  northwest,  and  the  ground  frozen  an  1865  he  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for 
inch  thick,  and  this  was  the  night  that  de-  the  Oolonies.  In  1866  he  defended  Mr.  Glad* 
stroyed  the  lime,  citron,  and  banana  trees  in  stone^s  reform  bill,  which  was  ultimately  lost 
St.  Augustine,  fn  1774  there  was  a  snow-  by  the  desertion  of  the  Lowe  faction,  and 
storm,  which  extended  over  most  of  Florida,  foreshadowed  other  reforms  that  were  to  fol- 
In  1822,  it  is  said,  the  cold  was  so  intense  in  low,  such  as  '*to  make  Ireland  loyal  and  con- 
West  Florida  that  all  the  fruit-trees  were  tented,"  to  give  the  agricultural  laborer  ^*a 
killed,  and  several  persons  frozen  to  death,  better  hope  than  the  workhouse  in  his  old 
On  April  6, 1828,  a  heavy  and  destructive  frost  age,"  and  especially  "  to  have  Old  England 
occurred  in  East  Florida.  The  temperature  as  well  taught  as  New  England."  Wheta  the 
was  as  low  as  27°.  About  Feb.  8,  1885,  the  Question  of  popular  education  was  forced  on 
severest  cold  ever  known  in  Florida  was  ex-  the  attention  of  the  country  by  the  passage 
perienced.  The  weather  had  been  warm  and  of  Disraeli^s  reform  bill,  Forster  identified 
the  trees  were  about  blooming.  A  northwest  himself  with  the  party  in  favor  of  religions 
wind  set  in,  which  blew  violently  for  about  education  and  clerical  supervision,  as  opposed 
three  days,  when  the  temperature  went  down  to  the  secular  schools  that  were  favored  by 
to  7°  above  zero.  St.  John^s  river  was  frozen  the  great  mass  of  the  Dissenters.  He  and 
several  rods  from  the  shore,  and  all  kinds  of  Cardwell,  his  former  chief  in  the  Colonial 
fruit-trees  were  killed,  the  wild  groves  suffering  Office,  introduced  education  bills  in  1867  and 
equally  with  the  cultivated.  Yet,  notwith-  1868  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  discussion, 
standing  the  severity  of  this  freeze,  the  wild  In  1868  the  Dissenters  set  up  an  opposition 
groves  south  of  Volusia  were  not  killed  down.  Liberal  candidate  in  Bradford,  but  Forster 
and  were  bearing  in  1887.  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  polL    When 
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OladrtoDe  formed  his  Cabinet,  he  intnisted  policy,  thoagh  without  expressing  approbation 
Forster  with  the  task  of  preparing  the  eda-  of  the  details  of  the  Tory  policy,  in  foreisn, 
cational  legislation  by  making  him  Vioe^Presi-  and  especially  colonial  anestions,  he  held  aif- 
dent  of  the  CoonciL  In  Febmary,  1870,  he  ferent  views  from  tlie  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party, 
introduced  his  edacation  bill,  wliich  estab-  He  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  imperial 
lishes  universal  and  compulsory  primary  edn-  federation,  but  in  a  form  in  which  England 
cation,  but  provides  public  schools  only  where  would  regain  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
churches  and  private  individuals  did  not  main-  colonies.  In  South  Africa  he  endeavored  to 
tain  schools  from  motives  of  charity  or  relig-  persuade  the  Liberals  to  pursue  the  poliov  of 
ious  proselytism.  His  purpose  was  to  furnish  interference  and  coercion  adopted  by  the  Tory 
the  rudiments  of  education  to  the  26  per  cent,  party,  advancing  as  a  motive  the  duty  of  pro- 
of the  people  of  England  who  were  growing  tecting  the  natives,  as  well  as  that  of  preserv- 
np  in  complete  ignorance,  without  adding  ap-  ing  the  English  supremacy.  After  the  aeoes* 
preciably  to  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  with-  sion  of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1880,  he  was 
out  assuming  any  state  control,  except  to  see  appointed  to  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
that  a  certain  low  standard  was  kept  up.  I'he  Ireland.  The  compensation -for -disturbance 
task  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  was  bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
delegated  to  new  local  bodies,  called  school  but  rejected  by  the  peers.  Agrarian  crimes 
boards.  The  flight  supervision  assumed  by  the  increased,  and  troops  were  sent  to  Ireland. 
Government  was  to  be  compensated  by  subsi-  Members  of  the  Land  League  were  brought  to 
dies  from  the  treasury  both  to  the  board  trial,  and  more  and  more  vigorous  measures 
schools  and  the  voluntary  schools.  Education  were  taken  by  the  Irish  Secretary  to  suppress 
was  to  be  compulsory,  but  not  gratuitous,  for  disorder.  On  Jan.  24,  1881,  he  introduced  a 
parents  were  compelled  to  pay  school  fees,  bill  to  give  the  executive  extraordinary  pow- 
unless  they  were  remitted  on  the  ground  of  ers,  which  was  passed  after  a  stubborn  contest 
pauperism.  The  school  boards,  were  left  free  with  the  Irish  obstructionists.  In  a  short  time 
to  aecide  what  religious  instruction  should  be  over  nine  hundred  suspects  were  imprisoned 
given,  were  to  be  elected  by  the  town  conn-  without  trial,  among  them  leaders  of  the  Irish 
cils  or  vestries,  and  were  empowered  to  pay  parliamentary  party.  Forster,  who  had  gone 
the  fees  of  needy  children  in  the  voluntary  to  Ireland  as  tlie  representative  of  a  policy  of 
church  schools  out  of  the  rates,  llie  Dissent-  conciliation  snd  land  reform,  became  the  most 
ers  raised  a  storm  of  protests  against  the  whole  o«iious  Irish  Secretary  that  was  ever  sent  to 
bill,  and  especially  against  these  Ust  provi>ions,  Dublin.  For  giving  directions  for  the  troops 
which  they  defeated,  making  the  school  boards  to  disperse  threatening  gatherings  with  shot, 
elective  by  universal  suffrage.  They  still  con-  he  was  given  the  nickname  of  ^*  Buckshot 
ridered  the  school  system  an  engine  for  spread-  Forster."  The  Irish  members  attacked  him 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Enghind  by  incessantly  in  Parliament.  After  the  close  of 
the  aid  of  public  money,  and  for  strengthening  the  session  he  had  Pamell,  Sexton,  Quinn, 
the  connection  between  church  and  state,  Just  O'Eelly,  O'Brien,  and  other  prominent  mem- 
after  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  hers  of  the  Irish  party,  arrested  and  impris- 
had  been  carried.  After  carrying  through  the  oned  as  suspects,  and  on  Oct.  20,  1881,  sup- 
education  bill,  Former's  next  important  task  pressed  the  Land  League  by  proclamation,  on 
was  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  ballot  bill,  the  ground  that  it  was  a  treasonable  sssocia- 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  tion.  In  the  spring  of  1882  he  demanded  fresh 
in  1871,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  powers,  but  instead  of  that  the  mi^jority  of  the 
Lords,  and  was  again  carried  by  his  skillful  Cabinet  decided  that  the  Irish  leaders  should  be 
tactics  throngh  the  Commons  in  1872,  after  released  from  jail.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
three  months  of  discussion,  and  finally  enacted,  cision  he  resigned,  with  Lord  Cowper,  the  Lonl 
In  1874  Mr.  Forster  was  again  returned  for  Lieutenant,  on  May  2,  1882.  The  murder  of 
Bradford,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  his  successor,  justi- 
Nonconformists.  During  the  Conservative  ad-  fied  Mr.  Forster  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  ap- 
ministration  he  practically  led  the  Opposi-  proved  of  a  vigorous  Irish  policy.  It  atter- 
taon  in  the  debates,  though  on  the  retirement  ward  came  out  that  the  same  band  of  Fenians 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  leadership  of  the  had  laid  a  plot  more  than  onee  to  take  Fors- 
Liberal  party  in  1875,  the  Marquis  of  Hart-  ter's  own  life.  Thenceforth  he  acted  with  the 
ington  was  cho^n  for  the  post,  with  the  sup-  Tory  party  on  the  Irish  <|uestion,  endeavoring 
port  of  the  Radical  section,  while  Mr.  Forster  to  fasten  the  guilt  of  this  murder  and  other 
was  the  choice  of  the  aristocratic  Whigs.  He  crimes  on  the  Irish  leaders,  and  to  bring  odium 
was  elected  rector  of  Aberdeen  University  in  upon  the  Government  for  obtaining  the  prora- 
1870,  and  delivered  there  an  interesting  ad-  ise  from  Mr.  Pamell,  known  as  the  **  Treaty  of 
dresa.  In  the  antnmn  of  that  year  he  visited  Eilmainham.'*  He  published  a  pamphlet  called 
Servia  aad  Turkey,  and  on  his  return  he  de-  '*The  Truth  about  Ireland,"  and  in  the  next 
llvered  a  speech  to  his  constituents,  in  which,  session  of  Parliament  delivered  an  attack  on 
and  in  the  debates  on  the  Eastern  question  in  the  Pamellites,  in  which  he  repeated  the  accu- 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  upheld  the  ideas  sations  contained  in  the  pamphlet  When  he 
of  vigorous  foreign  action  and  an  imperialistic  charged  Pamell  with  having  **  connived  at  out- 
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rages  and  inarder/*  the  Irisb  members  gare  pablio  is  Francois  P.  Jnles  Gr^vj,  bom  Aug. 
bim  the  lie  direct,  and  refused  to  controvert  16,  1818,  who  was  first  elected  on  Jan.  80, 
his  insinaations  or  debate  the  sabiect.  As  an  1879,  and  re- elected  on  Dec.  28,  1885.  The 
independent  member  he  assailed  the  Egyptian  Right  proposed  in  the  Congress  to  postpone 
and  colonial,  as  well  as  the  Irish,  policy  of  the  the  election  until  the  vacant  seats  in  the  Oham- 
Government.  He  advocated  a  policy  of  annex-  her  of  Deputies  were  filled,  but  the  President 
ation  in  Egypt,  and  aggressive  action  against  was  supported  by  the  Republicans  in  ruling  that 
the  Dutch  in  South  Airica,  and  became  the  the  Congress  was  only  empowered  to  elect  a 
champion  of  the  scheme  of  imperial  federation.  President,  and  could  not  consider  a  motion  of 
for  which  he  wrote  and  spoke  frequently,  any  kind.  A  stormy  scene  ensued,  which  last- 
After  the  fall  of  Khartoum  he  joined  Mr.  ed  for  two  hours.  This  attempt  of  the  lion- 
Goschen  in  voting  against  the  Government  on  archists  to  disturb  and  discredit  the  proceed- 
a  motion  of  censure.  He  took  a  prominent  ings  hurt  their  own  prospects,  and  checked  the 
part  in  the  debates  on  the  county  franchise  reaction  against  the  republic  that  set  in  after 
Dill,  always  speaking  and  voting  in  its  favor,  the  failure  of  Ferry's  colonial  policy  in  Ton- 
The  caucus  system  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in-  quin  and  the  discovery  of  the  deficit.  In  the 
curred  his  active  antagonism.  He  refused  to  supplementary  elections  the  Republicans  were 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Liberal  As^cia-  generally  successful.  The  extraordinary  ses- 
tion  that  was  organized  in  Bradford,  but  in  sion  of  the  Assembly  was  closed  on  the  day 
the  ni^xt  election  that  body  opposed  his  candi-  following  the  presidential  election.  On  enter- 
dacy,  and  he  was  returned  by  the  central  divis-  ing  upon  his  new  term  of  ofilce  President  Gr6- 
ion  of  the  tliree  into  which  the  burough  was  vy,  according  to  custom,  pardoned  all  convict- 
divided.  He  already  lay  ill  at  his  house  in  ed  political  offenders.  Among  others,  Prince 
liondon,  and  was  never  able  to  take  his  seat  Krapotkine  and  Louise  Michel  regained  their 
in  Parliament.    In  his  memorial  remarks  in  liberty. 

the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  The.Brisson  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted 
of  him  as  *'  a  man  that  never  deviated  from  after  the  fall  of  Ferry  in  April,  1885,  (Mily  in 
the  straight  path  he  had  marked  out  lor  him-  order  to  bridge  over  the  period  of  the  general 
self;  a  man  of  unfiinching  courage,  although  a  elections  and  the  election  of  a  new  Prudent, 
lover  of  peace ;  a  man  profoundly  attached  to  sustained  a  substantial  defeat  on  the  24th  of 
the  greatness  and  welfare  of  his  country,  and  December,  1885,  when  the  credit  demanded  for 
acutely  sensible  of  whatever  appertained  to  its  Tonqnin  and  Madagascar  obtained  only  a  ma- 
honor.''  jorlty  of  four  votes  in  the  Chamber.    Accord* 

FIAVCB,  a  republic  in  Western  Europe,  es-  ingly,  after  the  re-election  of  M.  Gr^vy  and 
tablished  on  Sept.  4,  1870.  The  Constitution,  the  close  of  the  session  of  1885,  M.  Brissoh  and 
adopted  on  Feb.  25,  1875,  and  revised  in  July,  his  colleagues  handed  in  their  resignations. 
1884,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  aerutiti  de  A  new  Ministry  was  constitute  on  Jan.  7, 
li$ts  on  June  16,  1885,  vests  the  legislative  1880,  com^iosed  of  the  following  members: 
power  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  ex-  President  of  the  Council  and  Ministers  of  For- 
ecutive  in  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  eign  Affairs,  Charles  Louis  de  Saulces  de  Frey- 
is  elected  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  cham-  cinet,  who  held  the  same  portfolio  in  the  Bris- 
berci  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  The  Senate  son  Cabinet ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Jean 
consists  of  800  members,  elected  for  the  period  Louis  Ferdinand  Sarricn,  previoudy  Minister 
of  nine  years  by  delegates  of  the  communes,  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Originally  one  quarter  of  the  senators  were  Charles  £tienne  Dem61e,  who  held  the  post  of 
elected  for  life,  and  all  the  communes  were  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  last  Cabinet ; 
equally  represented,  irrespective  of  their  size ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Marie  Francois  Sadi-Car* 
but  by  the  amendment  of  1884  the  life-seats,  not;  Minister  of  PublicInstruction,Ren6  Goblet, 
as  they  become  vacant,  are  distiibuted  among  who  had  held  the  same  office  under  Brisson: 
the  larger  communes,  Paris  choosing  80  sen-  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Edonara 
ators  and  other  large  cities  from  10  to  20.  £tienne  Antoine  Simon  Lockroy,  the  Radical 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  684  members,  journalist  and  representative  of  the  Seine  De- 
indnding  6  from  Algeria  and  10  from  the  colo-  partment ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Jean  Paul 
nies,  elected  for  four  years  by  universal  suf-  Develie;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Boulanger; 
f rage.  Each  department  elecftf  its  representa-  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Coloniee,  Admiral 
tives,  under  the  icrutin  de  liste,  on  a  collect-  Aube ;  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs^  £ti- 
ive  ticket,  embracing  from  8  names  in  the  enne  Armand  F^Hx  Granet ;  Minister  of  Pub- 
smallest  departments  to  88  in  that  of  the  Seine.  Ito  Works,  Charles  Balhaut. 
There  were  10,367,202  electors  in  France  and  Am  aid  FtpilatlM*— The  area  of  France  is 
Algeria  in  1885,  of  whom  7,769,629  voted  in  204,177  square  miles.  The  population  on  Dec. 
the  general  election.  Senators  receive  15,000,  18, 1881,  was  87,672,048,  the  proportion  to  the 
and  deputies  9,000  francs  per  annum.  Both  square  mile  being  184,  as  compared  with  218 
chambers  have  the  power  of  initiating  laws,  in  Germany,  and  800  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
except  financial  laws,  which  must  first  be  pre-  land.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1884  was 
sented  to  the  Chamber.  289,655  ;  the  number  of  births,  987,768,  not 

Ike  GfTcriMBtt — The  President  of  the  Re-  including  45,286  still-born  ;   the  number  of 
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deaths,  858,784 ;  the  natara]  increase  of  popu- 
lation, 78,974.  The  total  emigration  in  1884 
was  6,100.  The  number  of  foreigners  resident 
in  France  in  1881  was  1,001,090,  of  whom 
874,498  were  Belgians,  165,818  Italians,  62,487 
Spaniards,  59,028  Germans,  50,208  Swiss,  80,- 
077  £nglish,  21,282  Dutch,  12,090  Anstrians, 
and  10,489  Russians.  There  were  besides  77,- 
046  naturalized  foreigners.  Paris  contained 
on  Maj  80,  1886,  2,265,080  inhabitants. 

CwuMree  aad  ladntryt — The  returns  of  the 
general  commerce  for  1884  give  the  total  value 
of  imports  as  5,289,000,000  francs,  and  of  ex- 
ports as  4,218,400,000  francs. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  millions  of 
francs,  the  value  of  the  special  commerce  of 
France  with  the  leading  foreign  countries  and 
colonies  in  1884 : 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  1885  was  4,215,877,000 
francs,  against  4,848,478,808  francs  in  1884; 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts 8,185,081,000,  against  8,282,500,211  francs. 
The  imports  of  articles  of  food  and  consump- 
tion in  1884  amounted  to  1,488,480,000  francs, 
exports  to  788,411,000  francs ;  the  imports  of 
raw  materials  to  2,208,405,000  francs,  the  ex- 
ports to  759,180,000  francs;  the  imports  of 
manufactured  articles  to  696,644,000  francs, 
exports  to  1,689,958,000  francs.  The  imports 
of  coin  and  bullion  amounted  to  228,696,000 
ftiinc&  and  the  exports  to  128,175,000  francs. 
Cereals  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  860,- 
800,000  francs,  and  exported  to  that  of  44,900,- 
000,  francs.  The  imports  of  wines  amounted 
to  844,800,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to  287,- 
800,000  francs.  During  the  past  ten  years  the 
import  of  manufactured  go<Ms  has  increased 
82  per  cent.  The  increase  has  been  greatest 
in  machinery,  iron  ships,  metal  goods,  woolens, 
cottons,  and  leather.  The  export  of  silk  and 
silk  goods  fell  from  801,419,000  francs  in  1878 
to  226,745,000  francs  in  1878,  rose  to  801,200,- 
000  francs  in  1888,  and  fell  to  286,800,000 
francs  in  1884,  besides  155,200,000  francs  of 
raw  silk.  The  export  of  woolen  fabrics  was 
809,800,000  francs  in  1878,  401,900,000  francs 
in  1882,  870,100,000  francs  in  1888,  and  884,- 
800,000  francs  in  1884.  The  domestic  produc- 
tion of  raw  silk  was  over  100.000,000  francs 
in  annual  value  before  the  silk -worm  epi- 
demic of  1851.  In  1882  the  production  was 
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9,721,206  kilogrammes  of  cocoons;  in  1884  only 
6,196,994  kilogrammes,  valued  at  22,681,000 
francs.  The  average  wine-crop  for  five  years 
ending  with  1884  was  700,000,000  gallons,  that 
of  1884  being  782,566,000  gallons.  The  yield 
in  1885  was  only  642,088,000  gallons;  the 
acreage  was  4,970,000,  showing  a  decrease  of 
nearly  1,000,000  acres  in  ten  years.  The  vint- 
age of  1875,  just  before  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  began,  was  1,209,850,000  gallons, 
the  exports  81,767,000  gallons,  and  the  imports 
only  6,000,000  gallons.  In  1885  there  were 
182,587,000  gallons  imported  and  65,675,000 
exported.  The  1,204,145  acres  under  beet- 
root in  1888  yielded  822,808,120  cwt.  of  sugar. 
The  coal  production  in  1884  was  20,127,209 
tons  ;  the  consumption  of  iron-ore,  5,871,000 
tons  in  1888,  including  1,412,710  tons  import- 
ed*; the  pig-iron  product,  2,089,000  tons,  while 
808,170  tons  were  imported ;  the  quantity  of 
wrought-iron  produced  in  1884,  877,826  tons, 
against  978,917  in  1888;  the  steel  product, 
509,516  tons,  against  521,820.  The  mineral 
products  in  1882  were  valued  at  299,982,511 
francs;  metallurgical  products  at  591,824,858. 

VaTigattMk — ^The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  French  ports  during  1884  was  101,827;  the 
number  cleared,  108,086 ;  of  17,951,968  tons. 
Of  the  17,581,561  tons  entered,  8,498,747  tons 
were  under  foreign  flags.  The  number  of  for- 
eign vessels  was  28,601;  of  French  vessels, 
77,826,  of  which  8,907,  of  4,272,019  tons,  were 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  68,919,  of 
4,765.795  tons,  in  the  coasting -trade.  The 
merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1, 1885,  numbered  15,- 
852  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,088,- 
829  tons,  giving  employment  to  96,299  sailors 
and  fishermen,  including  11,219  vessels  under 
80  tons.  Of  the  total  1,414,  of  751,660  tons, 
were  engaged  in  foreign  commerce ;  2,160,  of 
106,284  tons  in  the  coasting-trade;  585,  of 
57,767  tons  in  deep-sea  fishing;  10,075,  of  88,- 
882  tons,  in  coast-fishing ;  and  1,168,  of  84,846 
tons,  were  pilot  craft,  yachts,  etc. 

laUroaiBi — The  lenjg^th  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion at  the  close  of  1884  was  29,868  kilome- 
tres. Six  great  companies  own  the  main  lines, 
called  the  old  network,  whch  had  on  Jan.  1, 
1884,  a  total  length  of  10,877  kilometres,  and 
yielded  in  1888  m  gross  earnings  the  sum  of 
787,262,840  francs.  The  same  companies  had 
10,998  kilometres  of  subsidiary  lines,  from 
which  the  receipts  were  266,886,771  francs. 
From  the  4,896  kilometres  of  the  new  network 
belonging  to  the  state  the  receipts  were  only 
85,688,542  francs. 

TdegraplUt — In  the  beginning  of  1884  there 
were  90,472  kilometres  of  telegraph  lines,  with 
828,758  kilometres  of  wire,  the  number  of 
dispatches  in  1888  was  29,452,708,  including 
5,005,876  international  messages. 

The  Pest^HBee^ — The  number  of  letters  trans- 
mitted during  1888  was  618,861,000 ;  of  postal- 
cards,  82,961,000;  of  journals,  829,762,000. 
The  receipts  were  128,582,045  francs  in  1888 ; 
the  expenses,  118,577,052  francs. 
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flMDM«i — ^The  baOget  of  1886,  presented  to  francs.  The  sum  allotted  to  the  navy  in  the 
the  Ohamber  in  Febraarj,  1885,  estimated  the  budget  of  1886  was  200,892,987  francs.  A  pow- 
ordinary  revenue  at  8,080,660,651  francs,  and  erful  party  in  the  French  navy  is  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  expenditures  at  8,080,612,888  building  any  more  large  irondads.  After  the 
francs.  The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  advent  of  Admiral  Aube,  the  new  Minister  of 
calculated  at  169,808,200  francs,  balanced  by  the  Navy,  26  first-dass  torpedo-boats,  to  cost 
the  receipts,  the  special  resources  at  470,175,-  176,000  francs  each,  were  ordered.  Each  boat 
043  francs,  and  special  budgets  at  76,863,191  is  to  have  two  torpedo  laonching-tubes,  and 
francs,  making  the  total  revenue  for  1886,  to  carry  four  torpedoes,  and  will  be  constructed 
8,747,507,085  firancs,  and  the  total  expenditure  in  seven  water  -  tight  compartments.  They 
8,747,458,822  francs.  The  totals  voted  by  the  must  be  capable  of  a  maximum  speed  of  20 
Ohamber  in  August,  1885,  were  8,729,561,188,  knots.  Two  twin  screw-steamers,  the  ^^Sure- 
and  8,729,948,164  francs  respectively.  The  ouf ''and  "Torbin,'*  were  begun  in  the  summer 
extraordinary  credits  voted  in  1885  were  ex-  of  1886.  They  will  have  a  speed  of  19|  knots, 
oeeded  to  the  amount  of  65,106,826  francs,  and  carry  machine-guns,  mitrailleuses,  5i-inch 
while  a  supplementary  credit  of  200,000,000  guns,  and  each  will  have  five  launching-tubes 
francs  was  voted  for  Tonquin,  and  the  revenue  ifor  torpedoes.  Admiral  Aube,  the  new  Minis- 
from  taxation  feU  below  the  esUmates  21,000,-  ter  for  Naval  Affairs,  was  an  old  Republican, 
000,  leaving  a  deficit  in  t^e  accounts  for  1886  but  no  party  man.  He  has  often  shown  sym- 
of  about  286,000,000  francs.  The  deficiency  pathy  with  the  Oatholics,  and  recognition  of 
in  the  revenue  from  1880  to  the  1st  of  Janu-  their  services  to  France  in  the  East  He  was 
ary,  1885,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  607,266,568  highly  respected  for  his  integrity  and  his  pro- 
francs.  The  nominal  capital  of  the  consoli-  fessional  ability.  He  expects  the  torpedo  to 
dated  debt  is,  aocordiDg  to  the  budget  of  1886,  play  a  leading  part  in  the  naval  warfare  of  the 
19,722,646,866  francs,  and  the  annual  rentes  future.  Oonsequently,  his  appointment  was 
706,115,779  francs.  taken  to  signify  a  cessation  of  the  construction 

Ite  Iniy* — ^The  budget  for  1886  fixed  the  of  great  irondads. 
strength  of  the  French  army  at  523.888  men,  Tlie  Ugldatlve  ScMtar— The  new  Cabinet  was 
induding  those  on  furlough,  witli  181,885  variously  designated  as  the  "long-desired  re- 
horses.  Exdudinff  the  gendarmerie,  there  are  form  ministry,"  or  as  simply  as  a  "  working 
497,458  men,  of  whom  52,052  are  quartered  in  Cabinet,"  or  derisivdy,  from  its  heterogeneous 
Algeria.  The  expenditure  for  the  army  in  composition,  as  "Noah's  Ark."  A  peaceful 
1886  was  set  down  as  657,661,860  francs.  In-  policy  was  inaugurated  in  Tonquin  by  the  re- 
duding  the  various  classes  of  reserves,  France  call  of  Gen.  de  Courcy,  and  the  appointment 
can  raise  an  army  of  about  2,500,000  men  who  of  Paul  Bert  as  civil  governor.  H.  de  Frey- 
have  received  military  training,  and  can  call  dnet  announced  that  the  protectorate  over 
upon  1,250,000  more  Uiat  are  capable  of  bear-  Annam  and  that  over  Mada^^iscar,  with  which 
ing  arms.  a  treaty  had  just  been  conduded,  would  rest 

lbs  Havy* — ^The  French  navy  numbers  889  on  a  simple  basis.  The  Minister  of  War  prom- 
effective  vessels,  of  dl  descriptions.  In  the  ised  a  saving  of  40,000,000  francs  in  his  depart- 
beginning  of  1886  there  were  20  squadron  iron-  ment,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vigorous  prose- 
cLmIs  completed,  11  irondad  cruisers,  11  guard-  cution  of  the  armv  reorganization.  The  naval 
ships  that  were  plated,  and  4  armored  gun-  minister  promised  retreuchments  to  the  amount 
boats.  There  were  2  torpedo-vessds,  18  tor-  of  10,000,OpO  franos.  M.  Lockroy  began  his 
pedo-boats  of  the  first  class,  and  48  of  the  ministerial  career  with  a  proposal  for  an  ex- 
second  dass.  The  most  powerful  ship  is  the  position  in  1889,  which  is  to  commemorate  the 
"  Amiral  Baudin,"  with  11,200  tons  displace-  revolution  of  1789,  and  show  to  the  world 
ment,  carrying  three  14|-inch  guns  and  six  of  the  progress  that  has  taken  place  sinoe  that 
smdler  cdiber.  The  "Carman"  and  "Re-  epocL  On  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
quin,"  launched  in  1886,  having  two  barbette  which  took  place  on  January  12,  IL  Floqnet 
towers,  mounting  16i-inch,  or  74^-ton,  guns,  was  again  elected  Speaker.  The  Radical  de- 
aro  sister  ships  to  the  "Indomptable"  and  mands  for  an  income-tax  and  the  separation  of 
"  Terrible."  The  "  Formidable,"  launched  in  church  and  state  were  not  adopted  m  the  min- 
April,  1885,  is  a  monster  irondad  of  11,200  isterial  programme.  The  great  gains  of  the 
tons,  of  the  same  type  as  the  "  Amiral  Baudin."  monarchical  parties  in  the  late  dections  drove 
Six  other  first-dass  battle-ships,  of  10,400  toDS|  the  new  Government  to  issue  directions  for  the 
estimated  to  cost  from  9,000,0<)0  to  11,000,000  future  repression  of  political  activity  among  the 
francs  each,  were  building,  besides  11  gun-  episcopacy  and  the  rurd  dei|cy»  and  for  the 
boats,  8  torpedo-cruisers,  8  torpedo  dispatch-  removal  of  secret  enemies  of  the  repuUic  from 
boats,  a  number  of  sea-going  torpedo-boato,  and  offices  in  the  civil  service.  Lockroy  and  Oranet 
several  dispatch-boats.  In  the  later  ironclads  had  been  taken  into  the  Cabinet  from  Clemen- 
horizontal  steel  armor  is  used  to  protect  the  oeau's  party,  in  order  to  prevent  the  one  bun- 
decks,  and  the  guns  are  mounted  €n  barbette^  dred  Radicals  from  uniting  with  the  Monarch- 
and  are  capable  of  being  pointed  in  nearly  ists  to  overthrow  the  ministry.  Sarrien  was 
every  direction.  The  totd  vdue  of  the  fieet  also  a  member  of  the  Radical  Left,  and  Gen. 
was  estimated  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  to  be  599,886,411  Boulanger  was  supposed  to  entertain  dose  re- 
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lations  wilb  Ol^mencean.  Goblet  sympathized  ne  EiptMon  of  (he  Pitowfc  The  next  diffi- 
witb  the  Radicals  in  their  hostility  to  the  Op-  cnlty,  after  the  dangers  of  the  amnesty  resoln- 
portanlsts,  and  in  favoring  the  separation  of  tion  and  the  Tonquin  enquite  had  been  averted, 
obnrch  and  state.  Balbaut,  Sadi-Oamot,  De-  was  prepared  for  the  Government  by  the  JPer- 
m61e,  and  Develle,  were  Moderate  Liberals,  ry  groap,  who  brought  forward  a  bUl  for  the 
aflSliated  with  the  party  of  Gambetta  and  Ferry,  banishment  of  all  members  of  houses  that  had 
On  January  21  Roohefort^s  motion  in  favor  of  formerly  reigned  in  France.  The  immediate 
an  amnesty  of  the  broadest  character  was  car-  occasion  for  the  proposal  was  the  expression 
ried  against  the  Government,  with  the  help  of  of  a  royalist  deputy,  who  uttered  from  the 
the  Right,  by  three  votes.  The  Radicals  sub-  tribune  the  hope  that  France  would  soon  be 
sequently  repented  of  their  bargain  with  the  delivered  from  the  republic.  The  marriages 
Reactionaries,  and  struck  out  from  the  bill  the  of  Orleanist  princesses  with  members  of  Euro- 
paragraphs  that  gained  the  support  of  the  lat-  pean  reigning  houses,  the  surprising  results  of 
ter,  extending  the  amnesty  to  persons  con-  the  last  elections,  the  increasing  activity  of  the 
demned  for  offenses  against  the  election  laws  clerical  partisans  of  the  dynastic  pretenders, 
and  the  participants  in  the  last  revolt  in  Alge-  the  fact  that  the  Oount  of  Paris  had  recently 
ria,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bill  itself  was  set  up  a  kind  of  court,  and  the  rumor  that  a 
defeated  on  February  6  by  a  vote  of  847  to  116.  revolutionary  government  had  already  been 
On  February  8  the  Senate  passed  the  clause  in  organized  in  secret,  and  that  whole  bodies  of 
the  new  school  law  forbidding  the  employment  troops  had  been  won  over  by  the  Orleanista, 
of  members  of  religious  orders  as  teachers  in  all  combined  to  awaken  suspicion  and  disquiet 
the  state  schools.  This  much-debated  measure,  among  the  Republicans.  Tne  Prime  Minister 
which  must  be  carried  into  ftiU  efifect  before  the  opposed  the  proposition  in  the  committee, 
end  of  five  years,  deprives  ten  thousand  monks  declaring  that  the  Goyemment  possessed  the 
and  nuns  of  employment.  A  motion  in  favor  means  to  guard  the  state  against  conspira- 
of  exempting  from  military  service  the  teachers  cies.  The  committee  recommended,  instead 
in  the  clerical  free  schools,  or  private  schools,  of  Duche's  proposal  for  the  unconditional  ez- 
as  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  desig-  patriation  of  the  prinoes,  that  the  Government 
nated,  in  the  same  manner  as  teachers  in  the  be  intrusted  with  discretionary  power  to  expel 
state  schools,  was  raected  on  March  1.  On  them.  The  bill  was  lost  on  March  4  by  the 
February  8  Michelin's  proposition  for  an  in-  votes  of  179  Monarchists  and  161  Republicans 
vestigation  of  the  cause  of  the  Tonquin  com-  against  it.  while  198  Republicans  voted  in  its 
plication,  involving  the  impeachment  of  Ferry,  favor  and  in  opposition  to  the  Government, 
was  lost  in  the  Chamber.  M.  de  Freycinet  par-  The  ministry  received  after  this  result  a  re- 
ried  this  attack  by  showing  that  the  expedition  assurinff  vote  of  confidence  in  the  form  of  a 
resulted  from  the  action  of  the  Broglie  minis-  favorable  order  of  the  day  voted  by  847  Re- 
try, and  that  tdl  subsequent  Chambers  had  ap-  publicans. 

proved  the  acts  of  the  Government.  On  Feb-  The  marriage  at  Lisbon  of  the  daughter  of 
ruary  11  the  Extreme  Left  brought  forward  the  the  Oount  of  Paris  to  the  Crown-Prince  of 
labor  questicm  in  connection  with  the  Decaze-  Portugal,  which  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
Tille  riots  and  the  murder  of  Watrin.  The  So-  royalist  demonstration,  left  no  doubt  that  the 
cialist  Basly  defended  the  murder  from  the  present  head  of  the  Bourbons  had  assumed  the 
tribune,  and  demanded  that  the  Government  part  of  a  pretender.  In  the  presence  of  the 
should  let  the  persons  arrested  go  unpunished,  foreign  ministers,  who  were  invited  to  the  cer- 
snd  compel  the  company  owning  the  mines  to  emony,  the  connection  of  the  royal  house  wiUi 
grant  the  demands  of  the  laborers.  As  many  France  was  indicated  in  ▼arious  symbolical 
as  188  deputies  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  ways,  such  as  the  ^uping  of  the  bridal  gifts 
On  February  9  the  Chamber  voted  to  take  up  aocoiding  to  provmces,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
two  bills  that  had  been  rejected  by  the  com-  restoration  were  openly  expressed.  Tnis  festal 
mittee,  one  for  taxing  foreign  workingroen,  demonstration  convinced  the  ministers  and  the 
and  the  other  excluding  them  from  employ-  reluctant  Republican  senators  of  the  expedi- 
ment  on  public  works.  The  Cam^linat  reso-  ency  of  ridding  France  of  the  dangerous  pres- 
lution,  declaring  the  charter  of  the  Decazeville  ence  of  the  Orleans  pretender.  The  bill  passed 
company  to  have  been  forfeited  by  its  having  the  Senate  on  June  22  by  a  vote  of  141  to  107. 
ceased  operations  in  conseauence  of  the  strike.  The  Count  of  Pans  awaited  the  notice  at  his 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Pub-  castle  of  Eu,  where  crowds  of  Orleanists,  among 
lie  Works,  but  he  was  unable  to  win  over  his  whom  were  150  deputies  and  senators,  assem- 
colleagues  to  this  view.  The  resolution  was  bled  to  manifest  their  indignation  and  pay  bom- 
lost  on  March  18  by  a  vote  of  266  to  89.  After  age  to  the  future  King.  He  departed  after  the 
two  days  of  discussion  the  Government  and  decree  of  expulsion,  at  first  for  Tunbridge  Wells, 
the  Chamber  agreed  on  an  order  of  the  day  in  England,  and  subsequently  went  to  Lisbon, 
expressing  confidence  that  the  Government  in  The  exile  of  the  prince  as  a  consequence  of  the 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  mines  would  in-  royal  marriage  was  an  incongruous  act  from 
troduce  ameliorations  in  which  it  would  have  the  fact  that  the  French  minister  at  Lisbon, 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  who  attended  the  feast,  felicitated  the  King  of 
laborers  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  the  state.  Portugal  on  the  family  union.    The  marriage 
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of  his  daughter  had  been  notified  by  the  Count  made  colonels  at  seventeen,  and  generals  of 
of  Paris  not  only  to  the  sovereigns  of  Eorope,  division  before  they  were  thirty.  The  Dnc 
whom  he  addressed,  according  to  the  forma-  d^Anmale  said  that  this  sarcasm,  which  was 
lary  nsed  by  regnant  princes,  as  his  cousins,  uttered  in  the  Senate,  came  with  ill  grace 
but  also,  after  the  old  custom  of  French  kings,  from  an  officer  who  had  been  indebted  to 
to  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France.  him  for  his  own  advancement.  The  minister 
The  following  manifesto  was  published  by  denied  that  he  had  been  indebted  to  the 
Philip,  Count  of  Paris,  on  June  24,  the  day  on  prince,  yet  he  conld  not  disclaim  his  letters, 
whicn  he  left  Ch&teau  d'Eu :  "  which  appeared  in  royalist  newspapers,  ex- 
Compelled  to  quit  the  aoil  of  my  native  oountry,  1  P^-^^^^^^  g/^^^^'^^^  ^<^'  ^^^  ?"«  ^'^1"^  wT^i 
protest^  the  name  of  right  a«ainst  the  violence  that  ronage.  In  consequence  of  the  angry  letter  of 
IS  used  toward  me.  Passionately  attached  to  my  coun-  the  iraacible  old  pnnce,  who  contemptuonsly 
try,  whose  misfortunes  have  rendered  it  still  more  dear  informed  the  President  that  he  was  still  Gen- 
to  me,  I  have  lived  there  until  now  without  infringing  ^^jj  Henri  d'Orleans,  he  was  himself  expelled 
the  laws.  In  order  to  dw  me  from  It  the  moment  has  .  .^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 
been  chosen  when  I  had  just  returned  to  it  rejoicing  "J  oumjitu  "^'^^  ""  *'"^  ?Vl  CV-  ^rL 
in  having  formed  a  new  bond  between  France  and  a  f»8€d  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  republic.  Ine 
friendly  nation.  Due  de  Chartres  took  the  same  ground,  but 
In  proscribing  me,  revenue  is  taken  on  the  three  contented  himself  with  an  appeal  to  the  Coun- 

'^*^/^*^L'?i"'?''u'''^5*T^'*°w-^®*^v^-^'^^J  cil  of  State.    In  October  the  Due  d'Anmale 

condemned  the  faults  of  the  repubUc,  and  it  IS  sought  ^„^^  „     .|.^.    m  *,.    ^„„,i^  „„j  ««*«i.^  „♦  ok— . 

to  intimidate  those  who  are  daily  detaljhing  themselves  ™aa«  a  ^^^ J>i  ™  casUe  and  estate  at  Chan- 

f^om  it.    I  am  made  the  object  of  attack  against  the  tiUy  to  the  French  Institute,  for  the  establish- 

monarchical  principle,  the  charge  of  which  has  been  ment  of  a  museum,  reserving  to  himself  dnr- 

transmitted  to  me  by  those  who  had  ao  nobly  preserved  jng  jjf ^  the  usufruct  of  the  property,  reckoned 

it.    Iti8  8ouijhttosepa«itefromFran<»theheadof  at  500,000  francs  per  annum.  The  gift  was  ac- 

the  flflonous  family  that  has  directed  it  during  nine  ""  "vv,vvw  n»uvo  p^^  buuuua.    *"«  c'^*  !*—  "^ 

centuries  in  the  work  of  national  unity,  which,  as-  cepted,  and  approved  by  tne  Council  of  btate. 

Bociated  with  the  people  in  oood  and  bad  fortune,  The  collections  of  works  of  art  and  the  fumi- 

has  formed  its  greatness  and  its  prosperity.     It  is  ture  were  estimated  by  the  official  valuers  to 

hoi>ed  that  the  nation  has  forgotten  the  happy  and  ^^  ^  ^h  8,344,000  fVancs. 

S^tor'^^S't  d^L^s^^tfbSaWy^^S^^  On  June  11  'the  Chamber  voted  the  law  of 
after  having  fought  under  its  flag,  served  in  the  nmks  expulsion  as  agreed  upon  between  the  Pnme 
of  its  valiant  army.  Minister  and  the  deputy  Brousse.  Against  the 
Those  expectauons  will  be  deceived.  Taught  by  unconditional  expulsion  of  all  the  princes,  186 
experience,  'e'mnce  will  not  be  mistaken,  eidier  as  to  Reiiublicans  voted  with  the  Government,  and 
the  cause  or  as  to  the  authors  of  the  evils  under  which  . K  Vl  ^  ^n  \!  *  ^i.  t>«  w  j  ""*v''5  'rr^ 
she  suffers.  She  will  recognixe  that  the  monarchy,  ^ith  the  178  votes  of  the  Kigbt  defeated  the 
traditional  in  its  principle  and  modem  in  its  institu-  proposal,  which  was  supported  by  220  Radi- 
tions,  can  alone  supply  a  remedy  for  them.  cal  votes.  The  compromise  measure  was  car- 
It  is  only  this  traditional  monardiy,  of  which  I  am  ^ied  by  810  against  238  votes.  It  provides- 
the  representative,  that  can  reduce  to  impotence  those  f^.  -;'  ♦i,^  ^^.,i«;/x«  ^4  ♦»»«  ^*^hIw>A^^  ^^a 
men  o?  disorder  w6o  menace  the  peace  ofthe  country,  (J\  ^r  the  expulsion  of  the  pretenders  and 
can  insure  political  and  reli^ous  liberty,  revive  au-  their  next  heirs ;  (2),  for  the  expulsion  of 
0iority,  and  restore  the  pubhc  fortunes.  It  only  can  other  princes  by  decree  at  the  discretion  of 
give  to  our  democratic  society  a  strong  government,  the  Government :  (8),  for  the  punishment  of 
one  open  to  all,  superior  toparties,  one  whose  stabU-  ^^  ^  ^  p  ^  ^  ^^  y^ 
ity  will  be  for  Europe  a  pledge  of  endunng  peace.  www  i «!,«*«  vv  M.M.a,u^^  vj.  »«j  v*  «  j^  ^^u^^  p.«- 
My  duty  is  to  Ubor  incessantly  at  this  work  of  sal-  tenders  with  imprisonment  for  from  two  to 
vation.  With  tlie  help  of  God  and  of  all  those  who  five  years ;  (4),  that  the  tolerated  princes  must 
share  my  faith  in  the  fhture  I  shall  accomplish  it.  abstain  from  all  political  action. 
The  republic  is  afraid.  In  striking  at  me,  it  gives  xhe  republic  has  been  represented  in  the 
me  prommenoe.  I  have  confidence  m  France.  At  ^^«^i^„i  V«««*;«««*«i  »^n.f»  y.uy>a^^  »*«  Ai^ 
the  decisive  hour,  I  shall  be  ready.  principal  Contmental^  courts,  hitherto,  by  dip- 
lomats of  former  regtmUy  members  of  the 
Prince  Napoleon  left  the  same  day  for  Qe-  French  nobility,  who,  though  not  active  par- 
neva,  while  his  son  and  rival,  after  making  a  tisans  of  the  dynastic  pretenders,  were  not  re- 
speech  to  ten  thousand  sympathizing  Bona-  publicans.  Several  of  these  men  resigned  on 
partists,  took  the  train  for  Brussels.  acconnt  of  the  banishment  of  the  princes,  and 
The  Due  d^Aumale  was  not  included  in  the  the  Freycinet  ministry  was  compelled  to  nn- 
act  of  expulsion,  but,  in  accordance  with  a  dertake  the  difficult  task  of  filling  the  posts  at 
clause  disqualifying  princes  of  former  dynas-  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  capitals,  with  the 
ties  for  posts  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  one  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  long  been 
his  commission  in  the  army  was  canceled,  vacant,  with  men  of  republican  antecedents 
He  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to  President  and  diplomatic  capabilities,  who  would  be  ao- 
Gr6vy,  denying  that  his  powers  extended  to  oeptable  to  those  monarchical  governments, 
the  army,  and  issued  an  appeal  to  the  officers  CScMral  B«ilaBger« — ^The  greatest  political  sue- 
to  support  him  in  this  contention.  Gen.  Bou-  cess  of  the  year  was  achieved  by  the  Minister 
langer,  in  answer  to  the  argument  that  officers  of  War,  by  his  energy  and  activity,  and  with 
could  only  be  cashiered  by  court-martial,  said  the  support  of  the  Radicals.  The  Radical 
that  the  principle  was  a  good  one,  but  could  three-year  recruitment  bill,  which  was  de- 
not  apply  to  Orleans  princes  who,  under  spe-  signed  to  establish  real  universal  military 
cial  laws  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  were  service,  and  do  away  with  the  volunteer  sys- 
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tem  of  recraitroent,  he  was  able  to  shelve  daj.  A  bill  was  passed  allowing  the  sittinn 
before  it  came  up  in  the  Senate,  by  with-  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  to  be  held 
drawing  all  the  armj  bills  under  considera-  in  public,  and  one  for  a  large  loan  to  be  issued 
tion,  under  the  pretext  of  preparing  a  single  by  the  city.  The  proposed  tax  on  imported 
bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army.  This  grain  for  the  protection  of  farmers  was  aban- 
bill,  though  the  principle  was  exceedingly  doned.  The  navigation  treaty  with  Italy  expired 
popular,  was  distrusted  by  all  the  military  au*  on  July  16,  1886,  the  Chamber  having  refused 
thorities,  who  consider  that  it  will  lower  the  to  ratify  a  new  treaty, 
efficiency  of  the  army.  The  service  he  la-  The  question  of  a  national  loan  was  the  most 
bored  to  make  more  pleasant,  as  well  as  more  important  one  of  the  session.  The  Finance 
efficient,  and  many  of  the  causes  of  discon-  Minister's  proposal  of  a  loan  of  1,600,000,000 
tent  in  the  ranks  were  removed  by  changes  francs  for  the  oonverson  of  the  floating  debt 
in  the  regulations.  He  gave  the  soldiers  more  met  with  so  much  ojmosition  that  he  had  to 
comfortable  beds  in  their  barracks,  abolished  modify  the  project.  His  new  proposition  to 
the  rule  requiring  them  to  shave  off  their  issue  bonds  for  only  900,000,000  francs  was 
beards,  relieved  them  of  the  duty  of  carrying  assented  to  by  the  budget  commission  before 
knapsacks,  did  away  with  Sunday  drills  and  the  adjournment  of  the  regular  session;  but  in 
parades,  and  gftve  them  more  holidays.  He  the  extraordinary  session,  which  began  on  No- 
founded  an  officers^  casino  in  Paris,  and  was  vember  10.  the  Right  and  the  Radicals  united 
able  in  many  ways  to  improve  the  prestige  of  to  attack  tne  Government  for  not  keeping  their 
the  army,  and  to  render  it  more  popular  in  promise  on  assuming  office  to  balance  the  bud- 
the  nation.  The  abuses  of  the  contract  sys-  get  by  retrenchment,  and  finally  forced  the 
tem  and  tlie  loose  methods  of  the  war  office  ministry  to  retire. 

were  corrected  with  vigor.    All  departments  EeeniBtthitiM  tf  tte  Ca^lMt — ^Tbe  autumn  ses- 

oonnected  with  the  service  were  spurred  to  sion  of  the  Assembly  was  mostly  taken  up  with 

greater  activity.    Great  masses  of  war  mate-  the  discussion  of  the  budget,  over  which  no 

rial  were   collected.    A  repeating  -  rifle  was  agreement  was  possible  between  the  Chamber 

adopted  for  the  infantry,  not  long  after  Ger-  and  the  Minister  of  Finance.    The  migority  ob- 

many  had  decided  on  a  model,  and  the  line  lected  to  the  conversion  of  the  short  -  term 

will  be  armed  with  the  new  weapon  in  two  bonds  and  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt  by 

or   three   years.    The  great   siege -guns,  in  means  of  a  new  loan.    They  would  not  listen 

which  France  was  already  superior  to  any  to  Sadi-Camot^s  plan  to  abolish  the  extraordi- 

other  power,  botib  as  respects  size  and  num-  nary  budget,  and  defray  the  cost  of  such  pub- 

bers,  were  added  to,  and  their  destructive  lie  works  as  were  regarded  necessary  by  sus- 

power  greatly  increased  by  a  new  explosive,  pending  the  sinking-fond.    They  rejected  the 

called  melinits,  new  taxes  proposed  by  him,  such  as  an  increase 

Many  people  were  filled  with  mistrust  when  in  the  spirit  auty  of  one  third,  a  higher  duty 
a  Radicd,  like  Boulanger,  was  given  the  con-  on  inheritances,  etc.,« except  a  duty  of  five 
trol  of  the  army.  Yet  the  energy  and  practical  francs  per  centner  on  ^rain  and  the  increase 
sense  that  he  showed,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  of  the  thirty- franc  excise  duty  on  alcohol  to 
the  army  that  he  awakened,  soon  gained  the  forty  francs,  while  the  income-tax  proposed  by 
good-will  of  all  Republicans  except  the  Fer-  the  budget  committee  was  not  approved  by 
rists.  His  patriotic  speeches,  terse  and  vigor-  the  ministry,  who  said  that  it  would  require  a 
ous  in  style,  and  his  ubiquitous  activity,  made  year  to  study  the  best  form  of  income  -  tax. 
him  the  most  popular  personage  that  has  arisen  The  Chamber  made  no  obiection  to  voting 
in  French  politics  since  Gambetta.  Even  the  400,000,000  francs  to  provide  the  army  with 
Monarchists  regarded  him  with  admiration  and  magazine  rifles  and  armor -plated  fortresses, 
approval.  The  Germans  considered  him  as  the  nor  to  the  demand  of  the  Mmister  of  Marine 
personification  of  the  idea  of  revenge,  though  who  asked  for  200,000,000  francs  for  torpedo- 
none  of  his  patriotic  expressions  could  be  con-  vessels  and  light  cruisers ;  yet  it  insisted  on 
stmed  as  hinting  at  the  redemption  of  the  lost  the  establishment  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  bud- 
provinces.  A  bloodless  duel,  in  which  he  en-  get.  The  only  possible  way  to  secure  a  bal- 
gaged  with  the  senator  Baron  Lareinty,  on  anced  budget  was  by  economies.  The  critics  of 
July  16,  added  to  the  renown  of  the  popular  the  Government  suggested  the  abolition  of  use- 
War  Minister. « Lareinty  shouted  out,  when  less  offices.  A  few  of  the  subordinate  places 
Boulanger  characterized  the  Duo  d'Aumale^s  in  the  ministries  the  Government  agreed  to 
letter  to  M.  Gr6vy  as  impudent,  that  it  was  do  away  with.  A  motion  to  abolisli  under-sec- 
cowardly  thus  to  insult  an  absent  person,  retary ships  was  lost  by  a  small  minority.  A 
Boulanger  challenged  him  for  that  expres-  Radical,  M.  Colfavru,  offered  an  amendment  to 
sion,  and  received  his  fire,  while  his  own  pis-  the  budget  for  the  suppression  of  sub-prefect- 
tol  failed  to  discharge.  The  principals  then  ures.  The  sub-prefects,  860  in  number,  are 
parted  with  oomplkaents.  the  representatives  of  the  central  Government 

liffflffHf- — ^A  law  was  passed  allowing  free-  in  the  arondissements.  Raoul  Duval,  who  was 
thinkers  fuller  rights  of  civil  burial.  The  elected  as  a  Conservative,  but  has  given  in 
Chamber  agreed  to  make  the  question  of  the  his  adhesion  to  the  republic,  and  is  endeavor- 
separation  of  church  and  state  an  order  of  the  ing  to  lead  the  more  liberal  sections  of  the 
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Orleanists  and  Bonapartists  into  a  nnion  with  princes.  The  Orleaaists  and  Bonapartiats  car> 
the  Opportunists,  in  order  to  combat  the  Radi-  ried  on  a  vigorons  electoral  a^tation,  and  hoped 
cal  tendencies  of  French  politics,  supported  to  show  in  the  Angust  elections  for  the  depart- 
the  proposition.  It  was  carried  on  December  mental  councils  a  general  reaction  against  the 
8,  by  a  vote  of  262  to  249.  The  m^ority  was  republic  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
composed  of  178  Reactionaries,  67  members  of  princes.  They  revealed  the  weakness  of  their 
the  Extreme  Left,  headed  by  M.  Cl^menceau,  parties  in  only  gaining  by  their  extraordinary 
16of  the  Radical  Left,  and  6  other  Republicans,  efforts  seven  seats.  The  connection  between 
while  46  Republicans  did  not  vote.  The  same  the  councils  and  national  politics  is  frequently 
evening  the  ministers  tendered  their  resigna-  denied,  yet  the  elections  are  generally  regarded 
tions  to  M.  Gr6vy.  The  Left  wished  to  force  as  an  indicator  of  the  political  sentiment  of 
the  Government  to  abolish  sub-prefects  by  ^v-  the  nation.  In  case  of  a  revolution  these  bodies 
ing  a  smaller  majority  than  in  favor  of  retail^-  possess,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  Feb.  15, 1872, 
ing  the  sub-ministries,  which  was  24,  but  had  the  power  to  control  to  a  large  extent  the  fate 
no  desire  to  overturn  the  Oabinet.  of  the  nation.  For  this  reason  the  revolution- 
President  6r6vy  requested  M.  Floquet,  the  ary  parties  exert  themselves  to  obtain  as  large 
Speaker  of  the  Ohamber,  to  form  a  cabinet ;  a  representation  as  they  can  in  the  councils, 
but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  sacrifice  his  If  at  any  time  the  leg^ative  Ohambers  are 
political  chances  as  M.  Brisson  had  done  the  illegally  dissolved,  or  prevented  from  meeting, 
year  before.  On  the  8th  of  December,  after  two  delegates  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  council 
first  declining,  M.  Goblet  accepted  the  task,  of  each  department,  who  shall  constitute  a 
The  new  cabinet  was  gazetted  on  December  provisional  assembly  to  take  measures  to  restore 
12.  The  Prime  Minister  took  the  portfolio  of  order  and  enable  the  Ohambers  to  resume  their 
the  Interior,  and  provisionally  that  of  Foreign  sessions,  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  to  have 
Affairs,  which  was  first  offered  to  Baron  de  a  Chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
Courcel,  but  declined  by  him  and  then  by  M.  The  election  of  the  elementary  school  boards 
Billot ;  the  Ministry  of  Finance  was  given  to  under  the  new  law  took  place  in  the  ooundls- 
M.  Dauphin,  who  was  a  judge  at  Amiens  ;  M.  general  in  the  middle  of  November.  Of  the 
Berth  clot,  an  eminent  professor  of  chemistry,  eighty-two  departments  only  seven  chose  Cleri- 
was  made  Minister  of  rablic  Instruction ;  M.  cals,  while  one  elected  two  Republicans  and 
Sarrien  became  Minister  of  Justice,  instead  of  two  Conservatives. 

Minister  of  Internal  Affairs ;  Gen.  Boulanger  The  Afidr  at  ChiteaivUlalB* — At  Ch&teauvil- 
and  Admiral  Aube  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Iain,  a  small  town  in  the  Mre,  a  chapel,  ocm- 
ministries  of  War  and  Marine ;  M.  Granet  re-  nected  with  a  factory,  was  orderea  by  the 
tained  the  portfolio  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs ;  sub- prefect  to  be  closed.  Public  service  bad 
M.  Lockroy,  that  of  Commerce;  and  M.Develle  been  held  in  the  chapel  for  forty  years,  but 
remained  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  M.  Millard  without  authorization,  which  is  contraiy  to 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Aft-  the  Concordat.  The  cur6  of  the  town,  who 
er  several  diplomatists  had  declined  to  take  had  been  dismissed  for  an  electoral  misdemean- 
the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  it  was  given  or,  was  made  minister  of  the  chapel,  and  con- 
to  M.  Flourens,  Vice-President  of  the  Council  ducted  an  active  agitation  against  the  republio 
of  State.  As  the  budget  could  not  be  com-  and  the  Republicans  of  the  district.  The  snb- 
pleted  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  Cham-  prefect,  when  his  orders  were  not  obeyed,  pro- 
ber voted  two  months^  expenditure  on  account,  ceeded  to  close  the  chapel  by  force,  but  neg- 
The  ComcUs-Cieaenl. — ^The  Monarchists  hoped  lected  to  apply  to  the  manager  for  permission 
to  find  in  the  councils-general  of  the  depart-  to  enter  the  premises,  a  preliminary  formality 
ments  a  basis  of  operations  for  their  campaign  which  the  law  prescribes.  The  manager  of  the 
against  the  republic,  but  were  disappomtcd.  factory  collected  his  work-people  in  the  chapel, 
Of  these  bodies,  which  were  opened  all  over  and  when  the  police  appeared  they  were  re- 
France  on  August  16,  there  were  seventy-two  ceived  with  insults  ana  pelted  with  all  kinds 
with  Republican,  and  only  eleven  with  Con-  of  missiles,  while  Fischer,  the  manager,  fired 
servative  m^orities.  Jules  Ferry,  in  the  Coun-  two  shots  from  a  revolver  at  theuL  The  police 
cil  •  General  of  the  Vosges  department,  deliv-  returned  the  fire,  wounding  Fischer  and  killing 
ered  a  speech  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  ene-  a  woman.  This  affair  was  the  subject  of  in- 
mies  ot  the  republic  to  abandon  their  chimerical  terpellations  in  the  Chamber,  and  of  angry 
hopes,  and  take  an  active  and  earnest  part  in  attacks  upon  the  Gk>vemment  by  Count  de 
the  politics  of  the  country,  forming  a  genuine  Mun  and  other  Clerical  representatives. 
Conservative  party,  which  is  necessary  for  the  Strike  at  Defsanvllie. — A  strike,  which  lasted 
well-being  of  a  rightly  constituted  republic,  through  the  first  half  of  1886,  oocuned  at  a 
The  Radicals  treated  this  declaration  as  treason  mining  village  in  Aveyron,  that  was  founded 
against  republican  principles,  the  Bonapartists  by  the  father  of  the  late  Duo  Decazes  in  1830. 
characterized  it  as  an  impudent  proposition,  8ome  time  after  the  original  company  failed, 
but  the  Orleanist  journals  promised  Ferry  and  other  capitalists  resumed  operationa,  but  of 
his  party  a  truce  if  they  would  follow  moder-  late  years  the  mines  and  iron- works  have  not 
rate  counsels  in  ecclesiastical  and  economical  been  profitable,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
matters,  and  bring  about  the  return  of  the  were  pressed  down  below  living  rates.    The 
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engineer  in  charge,  named  Watrin,  had  for  a  lower  of  Ol^menoean,  145,000,  while  the  Mod- 
year  or  two  past  rendered  himself  obnoxious  eratesset  np  no  candidate,  and  the  majority  of 
to  the  miners.  The  strike  hegan  on  Jan.  26,  the  electors  of  Paris  abstained  from  voting, 
when  the  mining  inspector  of  the  department  Labar  Distutams  In  Parii»«>In  Augost  the 
was  yisitiDg  the  mines.  The  same  day  a  crowd  waiters,  cooks,  and  bntchers'  assistants  in 
of  workmen,  led  by  a  former  employ^,  named  Paris  carried  on  a  series  of  demonstrations 
Bedel,  went  to  Watrin's  office,  and  demanded  against  the  intelligence  bnreans,  which  ez- 
that  he  should  go  with  them  to  the  mayor's  acted  high  fees  for  procuring  places,  and 
office  and  receive  the  notification  of  their  con-  often  kept  them  long  waiting  for  employ- 
ditions.  Surrounded  by  four  hundred  of  the  ment,  without  informing  them  that  there 
laborers,  who  shouted  threats  and  abuse,  and  was  no  request  for  their  labor.  There  were 
pelted  him  with  mud,  he  went  before  the  a  number  of  stru|^les  with  the  police,  and  the 
mayor.  They  demanded  that  Watrin  should  prominent  socialistic  agitators  delivered  vio- 
resign,  and  that  the  wages  should  be  five  firancs  lent  speeches.  The  coffee  -  house  waiters  set 
for  eight  hours'  work,  and  should  be  paid  up  intelligence  bureaus  of  their  own.  Louise 
every  two  weeks.  Some  of  the  mines,  they  Michel,  Dr.  Susini,  Guesde,  and  Paul  Lafarge 
complained,  were  dangerous.  While  Watrin  were  arridgned  for  seditious  speeches  in  Mont- 
was  conducting  the  inspecting  engineer  to  the  martre.  The  three  latter  were  absent,  and 
works,  a  crowd  of  over  one  thousand  persons  were  condemned  in  eontufnaeiam* 
gathered  threateningly  about  him,  and  the  Strike  if  LaWms  in  Tleim.— In  the  early  part 
party  took  refuge  in  a  buiiding,  whither  the  of  October  serious  labor  disturbances  occurred 
mayor  and  sub-prefect  came  to  their  assistance,  in  Vierzon.  A  strike  took  place  in  some  of  the 
But  the  rioters  broke  in,  dragged  Watrin  away  factories,  and  when  a  part  of  the  laborers  re- 
ih>m  his  d^enders,  and  threw  him  out  into  turned  to  work  they  were  molested  by  those 
the  street,  where  he  was  trampled  to  death,  who  continued  on  strike.  The  gendarmerie 
The  directors  of  the  company,  among  whom  dispersed  the  disturbers,  and  arrested  among 
was  L6on  Say,  said  that  they  would  never  ac-  others  the  Socialist  Baudin,  a  member  of  the 
cede  to  the  men's  demands,  and  appealed  to  Gouncil-Oeneral  of  the  department,  who  was 
IheGovemment  to  guard  their  property,  while  the  leader  of  the  strikers.  The  Government 
the  political  advocates  of  the  rigots  of  labor  sent  troops  to  preserve  order  and  to  protect 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  striking  the  men  that  wished  to  work.  When  the 
miners.  The  deputies,  Basly  and  Oam61inat,  workmen  were  returning  from  work  on  Oct. 
went  to  Decazeville  about  the  1st  of  March,  5,  they  were  jeered  by  the  strikers,  and  men 
as  well  as  the  editors  of  Radical  Parisian  sheets,  and  women  from  other  factories,  to  the  num- 
and  encouraged  the  strikers  to  stand  firm.  The  her  of  4,000.  The  gendarmes,  who  interfered, 
mine-owners  declared  that,  rather  than  yield,  were  attacked,  and  the  mob  was  not  subdued 
they  would  dose  their  works,  which  would  until  a  squadron  of  dragoons  charged  upon 
throw  three  thousand  men  out  of  employment,  them  and  wounded  many.  The  Government 
When  the  strikers  were  reduced  to  the  last  was  assailed  in  the  Chamber  in  strong  lan- 
eztremity  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  voted  gnage  for  its  attitude  toward  the  strikers,  and, 
ten  thousand  francs,  and  this  example  was  fol-  when  Minister  Sarrien  demanded  a  resolution 
lowed  by  other  cities.  Three  laborers,  who  of  approval,  it  was  refused  by  the  combined 
were  arrested  for  intimidation,  were  con-  votes  of  Radicals  and  Monarchists.  There- 
demned  on  March  8,  one  to  three  months'  and  upon  he  and  Dem61e,  Balhaut,  and  Develle. 
the  others  to  two  weeks*  imprisonment.  After  sent  in  their  resignationB,  and  were  joined 
months  of  inaction  the  Government  posted  afterward  by  Sadi-Camot  and  Lockroy.  The 
troops  in  the  threatened  district.  The  Jour-  Cabinet  crisis  was  ended  on  Oct.  19  by  a  decla- 
mdirts,  Roche  and  Duc-Quercy,  were  placed  ration  of  the  Radicals,  who  said  that  the  situ- 
nnder  arrest.  In  May  the  laborers  proposed  ation  arose  out  of  a  misunderstanding.  Con- 
arbitration,  but  the  Aveyron  company  rejected  se<juently  the  ministers  retained  their  i>ort- 
the  proposition.    At  length,  on  June  10,  a  folios. 

oompromiBe  proposed  by  we  company,  though  Ike  IHde-Ualsn  Uftgmm, — ^La  the  international 

£ur  fi*om  meeting  the  desires  of  the  strikers,  congress  of  delegates  from  trade  unions,  the 

was  accepted  upon  the  advice  of  Basly,  be-  principal  question  debated  was  international 

cause  the  men  had  not  the  means  to  hold  out  legislation  for  the  protection  of  laborers.    The 

longer.  The  ringleaders  in  the  murder  of  Wat-  Swiss  Government  has  at  different  times  made 

rin  were  condemned  at  Rodez  on  June  20,  overtures  to  other  governments  for  uniform 

Bedel  to  eight  years,  and  three  others  to  long  laws  on  labor  questions.  The  Congress  adopted 

terms  of  imprisonment,  while  siz  other  nrison-  on  the  subject  the  following  resolution : 

ers  were  acquitted.    Roche  and  Dnc-Qner^  xhe  Congress  decides  that  the  workmen  of  the  dif- 

were  condemned  to  prison  for  fifteen  months  ferent  ooontrieB  represented  will  urge  their  respective 

on  the  charge  of  inciting  disorder  in  the  dis-  govemmentB  to  open  negotifttions  v>r  the  pnipoee  of 

trieL    His  conviction  gained  Roche  the  nomi-  concluding  hitemational  oonventionB  and  trettiee  con- 

'^mti^w*  ««.  *kA  ««A««Aw  ;«  *\t^  TTr^Ho^  ^f  u^^n  oeming  the  conditions  of  labor.    The  Congress  nrges 

^on  for  the  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Depn-  ^^  ^.^«  following  demands  should  be  the  flret  tafen 

tiea,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Rochefort  into  disonssionTll),  interdiction  of  work  by  children 

He  received  100,000  votes,  and  Gaulois,  a  fol-  under  fourteen  yean  of  age ;  (9),  spedal  measures  finr 
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(4),  Buppreasion  of  night- work,  excepting  under  oer^  u*?"""^  lu  »  uovxao  wx  i.  o      c      ^  b  w  %tw\x- 

taak  cScumatances  to  be  speoifled ;  (5),  obligatory  mg  from  Njole  across  the  Ogow6  to  Kaka- 

adoption  of  measureis  of  hygiene  in  workshops,  mines,  inucka,  or  Baadoinville,  and  thence  along  ihe 

factories,  eto. ;  (6),  suppression  of  certain  branches  of  frontiers  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  and  the 

industry  and  certtun  modes  of  manufacturing  injun-  QoQcrQ  State. 

wp^ibiUty  of  ^ployr«'^wiS'rMpiS  to  ^dl^to*;  ^^  J°^e»  l®8^i  ^J^^  French  Governinent  an- 

(6),  inspection  of  workshops,  manufituitories,  mines,  nounced  that  the  Oomoro  islands,  which  he  at 

etc.,  by  inspectors  elected  by  the  workmen  them-  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Mozam- 

■elves.  bique,  between  the  African  Continent  and  Mad- 

The  English  delegates  were  unwilling  to  agascar,  had  been  taken  nnder  its  protection. 
Gommit  themselves  entirely  to  the  principle  In  America  the  colony  of  Guiana,  or  Cay- 
of  state  interference,  or  to  that  of  international  enne,  is  about  47,000  square  miles  in  area,  with 
oombination,  and  abstained  from  voting,  alleg-  a  population  of  20,284 ;  Guadeloupe  and  its 
ing  that  they  had  received  no  mandate  from  dependencies,  780  square  miles  in  extent,  with 
their  constituents  to  vote  for  the  propositions  182,866  inhabitants  ;  Martinique,  380  square 
submitted.  Dr.  de  Pftpe,  a  Belgian  Socialist,  miles  in  area,  with  167,119  inhabitants;  and 
who  presided  over  the  meeting,  recalled  the  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  92  square  miles  in 
fact  that,  in  the  Congress  of  1883,  the  English  area,  with  5^564  inhabitants, 
had  likewise  withheld  their  support  from  reso-  In  Oceania  the  undisputed  possessions  of 
lutions  having  the  same  object  as  these,  that  France  comprise  New  Caledonia  and  its  de- 
of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Gk)vemment  pendencies,  having  an  area  of  nearly  47,000 
of  the  Swiss  Republic  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  square  miles,  with  60,708  inhabitants;  and  the 
international  concert  in  legislation  for  the  small  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  Tuboai, 
benefit  of  the  working-class.  He  asked  why  and  Baivavai,  the  Marquesas  group,  and  Tua- 
the  workmen  of  England,  who,  under  the  in-  motn,  Gambler,  and  the  Rapa  islands,  contain- 
fluence  of  trade-unionism,  had  set  the  world  ing  altogether  25,580  inhabitants, 
a  glorious  example,  and  who  through  state  IKIEI!iri>&  The  five  '*  Eastern  "  yearly  meet- 
intervention  had  secured  a  day's  rest  every  ings  of  Friends  in  America  return  16,166  mem- 
week  and  protection  for  women  and  children,  bers,  divided  as  follow :  New  England  yearly 
should  not  agree  to  extend  to  the  Continent  meeting,  4,870;  New  York,  8,809;  Baltimore, 
principles  that  they  had  nobly  struggled  to  en-  815 ;  North  Carolina,  5,761.  The  society  has 
force  at  home.  enjoyed  a  large  growth  during  the  past  twenty 

Colonies. — The  colonies  and  protected  coun-  years  in  the  West,  where  the  Indiana  yearly 

tries  under  the  dominion  of  France  have  an  meeting,  with  27,800  members,  has  been  the 

aggregate  area  of  491,000  square  miles,  not  in-  parent  of  five  ye'arly  meetings,  with  which  are 

eluding  Algeria,  nor  the  Pacific  islands  and  re-  connected  58  quarterly  meetings  and   68,310 

gions  in  Africa  added  to  the  French  domains  members.    The  whole  number  of  Friends  in 

in  1885  and  1886.     In  Asia  the  colonies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  yearly  meetings,  with- 

Cochin-China  and  Tonquin  have  an  area  of  out  including  the  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting, 

57,000  s(juare  miles  and  10,689,000  inhabit-  is  69,476.    It  has  been  customary  for  several 

ants,  while  the  protectorates  of  Annam  and  years  in  the  New  York  yearly  meeting  for  the 

Cambodia  have  a  combined  area  of  59,000  men  and  women  to  hold  joint  sessions  for  the 

square  miles  and  a  population  of  7,020,000  transaction  of  certain  business,  and  then  sep- 

souls.     In  Africa  the  colony  of  Senegambia  aratingand  holding  their  formal  meetings  as 

was  extended  in  1883  as  far  as  Bamako,  on  the  *' yearly  meeting,"  composed  of  men,  and 

the  Niger.     The  area  is  estimated  at  96,000  the  '*  Women's  yearly  meeting."    In  1886  it 

square  miles.    The  sum  of  11,332,797  francs  was  determined  that  since  in  religious  matters 

was  voted  for  a  railroad  in  Senegambia  in  '*  all  are  one  in  Christ,"  the  holding  of  the 

1884,  and  7,352,608  for  general  expenses  in  joint  meeting  should  prevail,  and  the  separate 

1885.  The  colony  of  Gaboon  and  the  occn-  meetings  be  discontinued.  In  the  New  £ng- 
pied  points  on  the  Gold  Coast  have  also  been  land  yearly  meeting,  joint  sessions  were  held, 
increased  by  recent  annexations.  The  exten-  but  the  formal  organization  of  separate  meet- 
sive  new  possessions  on  the  Ogow6  and  the  ings  was  kept  up.  In  the  Ohio  yearly  meeting 
middle  Congo  were  united  in  1886  to  the  col-  the  question  of  tolerating  outward  observance 
ony  of  Gaboon,  and  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  was  of  the  Christian  ordinances,  which  has  received 
appointed  commissary-general,  or  governor,  attention  for  several  years  past,  was  again 
with  the  power  of  appointing  all  civil  officers,  brought  np  and  considered.  The  action  of 
excepting  the  French  resident.  His  immediate  the  meeting  recited  that  '*  a  minute  of  the 
subordinate  is  the  explorer  BaDay.  He  asserts  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  reaffirming 
that  the  region  acquired  by  his  efforts  for  France  our  faith  in  the  one  saving  baptism  of  the  Holy 
possesses  valuable  natural  resources,  and  that  Ghost  and  the  spiritual  partaking  of  the  flesh 
the  colony  contains  20,000,000  inhabitants.  He  and  blood  of  Christ  was  brought  before  us, 
promises  to  preserve  order  with  a  force  of  7,000  during  the  reading  of  which  the  melting  power 
natives,  drilled  by  80  French  officers.     The  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rested  upon  the  meetings 
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setting  his  own  seal  upon  tbe  preoions  truth ;  bodj  were  held  in  Great  Britain.    In  addition 

and  the  proposition  to  accept  the  declaration  to  regular  memberSi  there  were  6,712  adber- 

was  adopted.''    A  proposal  made  to  add  to  the  ents  not  yet  in  membership,  or  88  more  than 

minute  words  to  the  effect  that  the  outward  in  the  preTions  year.    The  increase  in  this 

form  of  baptism  and  the  supper  are  not  part  class  had  been  most  apparent  in  tlie  southern 

of  tbe  gospel,  and  should  neither  be  taught  counties  and  in  Scotland, 
nor  practiced  by  a  member,  was  rejected.    Or-       It  was  suggested  in  reference  to  the  reported 

ganizations  of  meetings,  composed  chiefly  of  changes  of  views  of  Friends  in  America  on  the 

colored  members,  have  been  made  in  Arkansas,  subjects  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 

At  the  Friends'  Oollege,  near  Helena,  800  col-  that  the  great  numbers  of  persons  who  had  re- 

ored  persons  have  been  trained  as  teachers.  cently  joined  the  society  had  influenced  the 

A  committee  of  the  London  yearly  meeting  body  to  lower  some  of  its  testimonies ;  but  Mr. 
has  had  underconsideration  the  question  wheth-  Robert  W.  Douglas,  of  Indiana,  assured  the 
er  regular  correspondence  should  be  main-  yearly  meeting  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
tained  with  several  bodies  of  American  Friends,  changes  had  taJcen  place  among  Quakers  of  the 
constituting  yearly  meetings  which  have  with-  old  stock.  None  among  those  who  had  re- 
drawn from  the  larger  bodies.  The  number  of  cently  joined  the  society  had  raised  these  ques- 
Friends  composing  these  bodies  is  variously  tions.  The  thirteen  yearly  meetings  of  Ameri- 
estimated.  The  committee  resolved  to  recom-  ca,  having  65,000  members,  were  as  sound  as 
mend  the  yearly  meeting  to  continue  its  epis-  the  London  yearly  meeting,  and  had  recently 
tolary  correspondence  with  all  yearly  meetings  reafSrmed  their  old  doctrines  on  the  points  in 
now  recognized,  and  to  send  a  letter  expressing  question. 

Christian  interest  to  the  other  bodies.    The       At  a  ^*  morning  meeting "  of  members  of  the 

separatist  bodies  concerned  in  the  decision  of  society,  held  in  London  in  October,  a  propoei- 

this  question  are  other  than  the  body  that  tion  b^  Mr.  Arthur  Morris,  to  labor  in  reli^ous 

ori^nated  with  the  Friends  who  participated  work  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  parts 

with  Elias  Hicks  in  separating  from  the  main  of  Germany,  was  considered  and  approved, 
body  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Twenty-four  members  of  the  society  from 

firtais  tai  B4;laa4.— -The  London  yearly  meet-  England  were  reported  as  engaged  in  mission- 
ing met  May  17.  The  statistical  report  showed  ary  work  in  India  and  Madagascar.  In  Mada- 
that  for  several  years  up  to  1866,  the  numbers  gascar,  the  Friends  had  188  native  teachers  and 
of  the  society  in  Great  Britain  had  rapidly  104  congregations ;  886  children  in  schools  at 
decreased  till  they  had  fallen  below  14,000.  the  capital,  and  14,000  in  the  country.  Be- 
Since  that  time,  to  the  present  year,  the  num-  tween  400,000  and  600,000  copies  of  publica- 
bershad  gradually  increased;  but  for  this  year  tions,  including  both  tracts  and  works  of  800 
the  report,  while  it  still  showed  an  increase  of  pages,  in  tbe  native  language,  had  been  printed 
one  member  in  Ireland,  disclosed  a  decrease  by  Friends ;  £8,000  had  been  expended  during 
of  one  in  England.  The  present  number  of  the  year  for  missions.  A  new  Friends'  Mission 
members  was  16,880  in  England,  and  about  Institute  was  opened  in  connection  with  Bat- 
1,600  in  Ireland ;  817  regular  meetings  of  the  liffe  Meeting-Honse,  London,  in  November. 

G 

CAMELAtVS.  In  the  United  States,  wild  creat-  breeding- season.  The  great  extent  of  the  coun- 
ures,  whether  fifth,  flesh,  or  fowl,  are  *'  game "  try  causes  wide  diversity  in  the  habits  of  ani- 
for  any  one  that  can  kill  or  capture  them  with-  mals  and  birds,  even  among  those  of  the  same 
out  trespassing  upon  private  property,  knd  with-  species,  and  within  the  confines  of  a  single 
out  violating  State  or  local  laws  for  their  pro-  State  it  is  often  necessary  to  establish  different 
tection.  When  society  began  to  organize,  after  laws  for  the  various  countries.  In  the  foUow- 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  there  were  some  ing  summary  both  State  and  county  laws  are 
attempts  to  transplant  English  restrictions,  but  given  where  practicable,  the  latter  being  the 
nearly  every  vestige  of  these  vanished  when  more  important  to  observe.  In  nearly  all  tbe 
independence  was  secnred,  and  until  within  a  States  insectivorous  and  song  birds  are  protect- 
comparatively  short  time  little  has  been  done  ed  by  law  at  all  times,  and  everywhere  un- 
to preserve  game  from  extermination.  Any  at-  sportsmanlike  devices  for  wholesale  slaughter 
tempt  to  protect  private  lands  was  looked  upon  are  prohibited.  It  is  assumed  that,  for  tbe  most 
with  disfavor,  anu  was  very  apt  to  provoke  pop-  part,  persons  who  refer  to  this  paper  will  not 
nlar  hostility.  The  choicer  kinds  of  game  were  care  to  know  when  they  may  lawfully  kill  rob- 
exterminated  in  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  ins,  mocking-birds,  and  the  like,  therefore  the 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  Bevolution,  and  it  laws  specifying  the  open  season  for  them  and  | 
is  only  within  a  generation  that  systematic  their  kindred  are  omitted.  Game  laws  are 
efforts  have  been  made  to  protect  the  many  still  practically  ignored  in  many  parts  of  the  i 
against  the  few,  and  at  least  secure  for  choice  country,  especially  where  the  population  is  | 
game  immunity  from  slaughter  during  their  scattered ;  but  reasonableness  is  beginning  to 
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make  its  inflaence  felt,  and  even  the  lawlessly    ^aiA  «1k,  October  15  to  JannaTj  1.    Monntun-sheep 
inolined  £eel  a  sense  of  shame  when  canght    areprotocted  till  April  7, 1896.    Partridge,  pheiaaiit, 

kilUnggameontofseiu^n     It  is  not  safe  to    ft^^jSe'^^s"^' CTii^rcSho^^^^ 
assume  anywhere  that  the  laws  may  be  trans-    l^ovember  l. 


it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  not  protected  by  tonic  rfverr^Many  vondT^taidlt^ea  iire"*piotoctod 

law  in  that  special  locality.     No  tme  sports-  against  unanthorized  flahermen.    Private  giounda  are 

man,  however,  will  take  advantage  of  this  by  law  coDsidered  '*  posted  "  if  six  different  aigoa  are 

omission  to  kill  game  ont  of  season.    In  most  Jf^ntm^ed  m  «x  different  oonn>iououB  places  on  ^ 

of  the  States,  too,  there  is  a  discrimination  S^mT^iy  ^^  ^'  *<>  «<  ^^«  «^-«**>^ 

against  non-residents :  BakoU.— Open  seaaon,  for  antelope,  buffido,  deer, 

AlabaniAf— Open  season:  Deer,  October  90  to  Feb-  elk,  mountain-sheep,  September  1   (o  Jamuoy  I. 

maiy  14.    In  Greene  and  Pickens  Counties,  Septem-  Curlew,  grouse,  pnirie-chicken,  plover,  snipe,  Au- 

ber  15  to  February  1 ;  in  Lamar  County,  October  1  to  gust  15  to  January  1.    Quul  protected  till  August  15, 

April  1 ;  in  Lawrence  County,  September  1  to  April  1888.     In  Clay,  Union,  ana  Lincoln  Counties  the 

1.    Wild  turkeys,  October  20  to  May  1 :  in  Perry  open  season  for  deer  is  October  1  to  January  1.    In 

County,  October  20  to  February  • '            "  -   "      -     -^  " --- -  -      - 

Pickens  Counties,  September  15 
men  County,  October  1  to  April  1 ;  in  Lamar  County, 

October  1  to  Mav  1.    Doves,  August  1  to  April  1 ;  m  rivers,  and  at  any  inlet  or  outlet  of  a  lake,  ia  prohib- 

Perry  Coun^,  August  1  to  March  1 ;  in  Greene  and  ited. 

Pickens  Counties,  August  1  to  April  1 ;  in  Barbour  Ddawan*— Non-residents  mav  not  kill  game  with- 
County,  Au^^t  1  to  May  1.  Quail,  September  15  to  out  license  ftom  the  Delaware  Game  l*n>tective  Asso- 
Maroh  15 ;  in  Perry  County,  October  15  to  Maroh  1 ;  oiation^  and  such  persons  trespassing  on  private  prop- 
in  Greene  and  Pickens  Counties,  October  15  to  March  erty  with  either  dog  or  gun  may  be  ilnea  $20  or  im- 
15 ;  in  Barbour  County,  September  15  to  May  1 ;  in  prisoned  ftom  ten  to  twenty  days.  Open  season  for 
Lawrence  County,  September  1  to  April  1.  Wild  pheasants,  quail,  woodcock,  hare,  and  rabbit,  Novem- 
duck,  October  1  to  May  1  j  in  Greene  and  Pickens  oer  15  to  Februaiy  15.  (In  Kent,  Sussex,  and  New 
Counties,  October  1  to  Aprd  1.  Babbits  are  protect-  Castle  Counties^  November  15  to  January  16.)  Orto- 
ed  in  Lawrence  County  atone;  open  season,  Septem-  Ian,  rail,  reed-bird,  September  1  to  January  1. 
her  1  to  April  1.  Siitriflt  of  OolmnMai  -Open  season :  De«r,  August 
Aikanaaat — Open  season :  Doe  and  fiiwn,  Septem-  15  to  January  15 ;  wild  duck,  geese,  brant,  Septem- 
ber 1  to  February  1.  Wild  turkey,  September  1  to  her  1  to  April  1 ;  partridge  or  quail,  November  1  to 
May  1.  Wild  duck,  September  1  to  February  1.  FebruaTT  1;  pheasant,  August  1  to  February  1; 
Pinnated  grouse,  September  1  to  Febmaiy  1.  Quail,  woodoock,  July  1  to  Februaiy  1 ;  prairie-chicken, 
October  1  to  Maroh  1.  September  1  to  Februaiy  1 ;  snipe  and  plover,  Sep- 
OsUftraiSi — Antelope,  no  open  season.  Deer  (male),  tember  1  to  May  1 ;  ortolan,  rail,  reed-bird,  rice- 
open  season,  July  1  to  November  1.  No  open  season  bird,  September  1  to  Februaiy  1 ;  shad  and  herring, 
for  female  deer  and  spotted  fawn.  In  Siskivou  and  January  1  to  June  1.  Posting  private  lands  calls  for 
Nevada  Counties  deer  may  be  killed  from  Auf^st  1  at  least  two  signs  for  each  tract  of  fifty  acres.  Pen- 
to  February  1.  Doves,  June  1  to  January  1.  Mount-  alty  for  trespassing,  $10  to  flOO.  Fiahmff  in  the  Po- 
ain-sboep,  no  open  season.  Elk,  no  open  season,  tomac  river,  otherwise  than  with  rod  and  line,  is  pvo- 
(In  Siskiyou  ana  Nevada  Coimties  elk  may  be  killed  hibited  between  May  80  and  Januaiy  1,  and  during 
m>m  Au((ust  1  to  February  1.)    Quail,  partridge,  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  a  dose  seaaon  for  nets, 

grouse,  and  rail,  October  1  to  May  1.    (In  Siakiyou  etc.,  from  sunset  on  Saturday  till  midnight  on  Snndmy. 

ounty,  grouse,  sage -hen,  and  pivirie-cnicken,  Au-  Shooting  at  night  and  on  Sunday  is  prohibited. 

ffust  1  to  April  1 ;  quail,  October  1  to  Maren  15.)  Florida.— Open  season :  Deer,  wild  turkey,  quail, 

Wild  duck  are  not  protected  by  State  laws,  but  in  and  partridge,  September  1  to  April  1.    Non-reaa- 

Siskivou  County  their  open  season  is  September  15  to  dents  must  obtain  a  license  fh>m  the  derk  of  the 

April  15 ;  in  Plumas,  Lasson,  and  Sierra  Counties,  county.    Price,  |25.    Six  names  may  be  included  in 

August  15  to  Maroh  15 ;  in  San  Bernardino  and  Loa  one  license,  and  other  names  added  at  $5  each.    Sea- 

Anffeles  Counties,  quail,  grouse,  and  all  broad-billed  birds  and  birds  of  plumage  are  protected  at  all  times, 

du^  are  open,  August  1  to  April  1.    In  San  Mateo  Land  is  lawtldly  "posted''  wben  notices  are  main- 

Countv,  bounding  deer  is  prohioited.   In  Napa,  Tolo,  talned  in  three  conspicuous  places  around  the  prem- 

San  Atincisco,  and  Butte  Counties,  hunting  on  in-  ises. 

closed  lands  without  permission  of  owner  is  prohib-  GeoglA* — Deer,  general  open  f*eason  in  nineteen 

ited.    The  open  season  for  speckled  trout,  brook-  or  counties,  October  1  to  April  i.    There  are  local  limi- 

salmon-trout  is  April  1  to  November  1.    Salmon,  tations  as  follows:  MusKogee,  Lincoln,  and  Baldwin 

September  1  to  July  81.    (They  may  not  be  taken  Counties,  open  season,  for  doe  and  fkwn,  July  1  to 

with  nets  between  sunrise  on  Saturday  and  noon  on  January  1 ;  for  male  deer,  November  1  to  Mutli  1, 

Sunday.)    In  Siskiyou  County  trout  may  be  taken  and  from  May  1  to  September  1.    In  Bryan  County, 

with  nook  and  line  at  all  seasons,  and  local  laws  in  August  1  to  March  1 ;  in  Cobb  and  Greene  Counties, 

nearly  all  the  counties  prohibit  the  taking  of  trout  ex-  October  15  to  Biareh  15 ;  in  Lowndes,  Thomas,  Wash- 

oept  D^  hook  and  line  at  all  seasons.    This  prohibi-  ington.  and  Putnam  Counties.  October  1  to  March  1. 

tion  exists  at  Lakes  Merritt  and  Piralta,  where  aJso  Partrioge,  wild  turkey,  wild  auck  are  open  fW>m  Oc- 

huntinff  is  forbidden  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  tober  1  to  April  1  in  Chatham,  Clark,  Fulton.  Gua- 

lake- snore.     Shad,  open  season,  December  <1  to  den,  Bartow,  Putnam,  Floyd,  Whitfield,   Liberty, 

April  1.  McCosh,  and  Bibb  Counties.    In  Muskogee,  lincoln, 

Dolondoi— Open  season  for  antelope,  buifido,  deer,  and  Baldwin  Counties,  wild  tnikey  and  paitridge  are 
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qpen,  October  15  to  liarch  16.  In  Richmond,  Dough- 
erty, Biuodolph,  Calhoun,  and  Baker  Counties,  par- 
triage  are  open,  October  1  to  April  1.  In  Bxran 
County,  wild  turkey  are  open,  August  1  to  Marcn  1. 
In  Morgan  County,  wild  turkey,  woodcock,  partridge, 
and  quail  are  open,  October  1  to  March  16.  In  lx>wndes, 
Thonuis,  Washington,  and  Putnam  Countiee,  wild  tui^ 
key  and  partridge j  October  15  to  March  1.  In  Hous- 
ton County,  partridge,  snipe,  wild  turkey,  October  1 
to  March  1.  In  Bibb  and  Jones  Counties,  wild  tur- 
key, partridge,  and  wild  duck,  October  1  to  April  l.* 
In  Kabun  and  Wilkes  Counties,  wild  turkey,  Septem- 
ber 1  to  May  1 ;  in  Wilkes  County  this  is  also  the  open 
season  for  partridges.  In  Bibb^  Chatham,  Murray, 
Effingham,  and  Camden  Counties,  hunting  without 
permission  of  owner,  even  on  unincfoeed  lands,  is  pro- 
hibited. In  I>oufflas,  Harrison,  and  Macon  Counties, 
oanm-hunting  with  doos  is  prohibited, 

Idaho.— Antelope,  bimalo,  elk,  and  mountain-sheep, 
open  season,  September  1  to  January  1 :  pnurie-chidk- 
en,  sage-ben,  grouse,  and  pheasant,  July  16  to  Febru- 
ary 1 ;  wild  duck  and  geese,  Auffust  1  to  April  16 ; 
?uail  and  partridge  are  protected  till  September  1, 
887.  In  Ada  County  a  local  ordinance  fixes  Septem- 
ber 1  to  March  1  as  the  open  season  for  srouse,  prairie- 
chicken,  and  wild  duck.  Taking  fish,  except  with 
hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 

UTinniii— Open  season,  for  deer  and  wild  turkey, 
September  1  to  January  16;  pinnated  grouse,  August 
16  to  December  1 ;  ruffed  ffrouae  and  quail,  October  1 
to  Januaiy  1 ;  woodcock,  July  4  to  Januaiy  1.  Game- 
fish  may  be  taken,  with  hook  and  line  onlv  firom 
Februarv  15  to  June  16.  l^ight  shooting  of  wild  fowl 
is  prohibited.  No  person  who  has  not  resided  sixty 
days  in  the  State  may  kill  wild  game. 

indianat— Open  season :  Deer,  October  1  to  January 
1 J  auail  or  pheasant,  October  16  to  December  SdO ; 
wila  turkey,  November  1  to  February  1 ;  woodcock. 
July  1  to  January  1 ;  wild  duck,  September  1  to  April 
16.  Fish,  with  gig  or  spear.  January  1  to  March  1. 
Shootinff  wild  pigeons  prohioited  within  half  a  mile 
of  any  *^pigeon-rooet"  or  nesting-place.  Trespass  on 
inclosed  lands  punishable  by  fine. 


lowk — Open  season :  Deer  and  elk,  September  1  to 
January  1 ;  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  and  wlla  turkey,  Oc- 
tober 1  to  Januaiy  1 ;  wild  duck,  August  16  to  May 
1 ;  woodcock,  Julv  10  to  January  1 ;  beaver,  mizUi, 
otter,  musk-rat,  November  1  to  April  1.  No  one  per- 
son may,  in  one  day,  kill  more  than  twenty-fiTe  each 
of  quaiL  woodcock,  prairie-chickens,  and  pheasant. 
Bass  and  wall-eyed  pike  are  open,  June  1  to  April  1 ; 
■almon  and  trout,  Februaiy  1  to  November  1.  No  fish 
but  minnows  may  be  cauffht  ftom  July  1  to  October  1. 

TaiiMiii — Open  season :  Pinnated  grouse,  September 
1  to  January  1 ;  quail,  November  1  to  January  1. 

XaEtnokjt— Open  season :  Female  deer,  September  1 
to  March  1 ;  quail,  partridge,  pheasant,  October  1  to 
March  1 ;  wild  duck  and  cheese,  September  16  to  May 
1 ;  woodcock,  June  1  to  January  1.  Local  laws  in 
the  16th^  18th.  22d,  2dd,  26th,  26th,  27th,  and  Slst 
congressional  districts  (except  Boone,  Jefferson,  Ken- 
ton, Owen,  Casey,  EstilL  and  Lee  Counties),  fix  the 
open  seasons  as  follow :  Deer.  September  1  to  Maich 
1 ;  squirrel,  Januanr  16  to  Feoruaiy  1  (this  does  not 
q>ply  to  counties  within  the  16th  congreauonal  dis- 
trict nor  to  Lincoln  County) ;  hares  and  rabbits,  Oc- 
tober 20  to  Februaiy  1  (not  applicable  to  the  16th 
oongresaional  district):  wild  geese  and  ducks,  Sep- 
tember I  to  May  1 ;  wild  turkey,  September  1  to  Feo- 
ruaiy  1 ;  woodcock,  August  16  to  February  1 ;  quail, 
partridge,  pheasant,  October  20  to  FebruaTy  1 ;  dove. 
August  1  to  Februaiy  1.  In  Christian,  Campbell,  ana 
Kenton  Counties,  the  open  season  is  November  1  to 
March  1,  and  for  the  same  birds  with  woodoodc  added 
the  open  season  is  October  1  to  December  24  in  Wood- 
fi>ni  Coun^.  Private  grounds  are  ^* posted"  when 
aiffn-boanls  are  nuuntained  in  at  least  two  conspicuous 
plaoes  on  each  side  of  the  premises.  Penalty  for  trea- 
pass  not  to  exceed  $26,  besides  damages. 

T^nlriaiHi    Open  season:  Deer,  October  1  to  Mardh 


1 ;  wild  turkey,  October  1  to  April  16 ;  quail,  part- 
ridge, pheasant,  October  1  to  April  1. 

mams.— Open  season  for  caribou,  deer,  moose,  Oc- 
tober 1  to  January  1 ;  ouail  and  pinnated  grouse,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  January  1 :  plover,  August  1  to  May  I ; 
ruffed  grouse  and  pi^riage,  SeptemMr  1  to  December 
1 ;  wild  duclL.  September  1  to  May  1 ;  mink,  beaver, 
■aole,  otter,  fisher,  musk-rat,  October  16  to  May  1 ; 
salmon,  April  1  to  July  16 ;  also  with  hook  and  line. 
July  16  to  September  16 ;  smelts,  except  by  hook  ana 
line,  October  1  to  April  1 ;  landlocked  salmon,  trout, 
togue,  May  1  to  October  1  (these  may  also  be  taken 
for  household  use  by  residents  of  the  State  in  Febru- 
aiT^  liarch.  and  April) ;  black  bass,  Oswego  bass,  and 
white  perch.  July  1  to  April  1.    For  the  Rangeley 

Sstem  of  lakes  and  wateiHSOuiaes  in  Bound  Brook, 
9ep  Brook,  Miseir,  Saocatien.  and  Socatian  riven, 
special  laws  exist  which  should  be  consulted.  As  a 
rule,  the  first  week  in  September  closes  the  flshimr- 
seaaon.  In  Pickerel,  Holland,  Sand,  W  ilson's,  Allen^, 
Taylor'a,  Canaan,  and  Garland  village  ponds,  all  fish- 
ing is  prohibited  tor  a  term  of  years.  Private  fiahim;- 
gipunas  mav  be  *'  posted  "  by  placing  si^ns  at  h^- 
mile  intervals  on  running  streams,  and  at  nme  intervala 
on  ponds  or  lakes. 

State  law  fixes  the  open  season,  for  quail 
or  partridge,  firom  November  1  to  December  24 ;  wood- 
cook,  June  16  to  Februaiy  1 ;  ruffed  grouse,  August 
16  to  Januaiy  1 ;  rabbits,  October  16  to  Januaiy  16. 
The  county  laws  are  so  diverse  no  summary  can  Im 
here  attempted.  In  Caroline  and  Queen  Anne  Coun- 
ties licenses  to  shoot  must  be  procured  by  non-resi- 
dents, and  trespass  is  punishable  under  State  and 
county  laws. 

Mswaohunttfc— Open  season,  for  deer,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  aud  Fridays  in  NovemMr. 
In  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  Counties  there  is  at  pres- 
ent no  open  season.  Woodcock  and  partridge,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  January  1 ;  quail,  October  16  to  January 
1 ;  wild  duck,  September  1  to  April  1 ;  doves,  gulls, 
tern,  and  sea-swallow,  August  1  to  May  1 ;  plover, 
snipe,  sandpiper,  railj  and  all  marsh,  beach,  or  shore 
biros,  except  aa  specified  below,  July  16  to  April  1 
(chicken  plover,  olack-brea^ted  plover,  red-breasted 
sandpiper,  winter  yellow-legs,  and  Wilson's  snipe, 
are  not  protected  at  all) ;  gray  squirrel,  hare,  rabbit, 
September  1  to  March  1 ;  salmon,  May  1  to  August  1 ; 
trout,  April  1  to  October  1 ;  smelts,  June  1  to  March 
16 ;  lanalooked  aalmon,  lake-trout,  April  1  to  Sep- 
tember 1 :  black  base,  July  1  to  December  1.  Local 
laws  are  in  force  regarding  the  Merrimac  and  Con- 
necticut rivers,  and  i)avors,  Bichmond,  and  City  of 
Worcester  ponds,  Cochituate  Lake,  Ave^  Brook,  and 
Easthead.  Lands  are  *^ posted"  by  placing  noticea 
conspicuously,  warning  off  trespassers,  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $90. 

WnWgani— ()pen  season:  Deer  (ITpper  Peninsula^, 
August  16  to  November  15  (Lower  Peninsula),  Octo- 
ber 1  to  December  1 ;  wild  turkeys,  October  1  to  De- 
cember 1 ;  woodcock,  August  1  to  January  1 ;  ruffed 
grouse  and  wild  ducks.  September  1  to  January  1 ; 
snipe,  September  1  to  May  1 :  quail.  November  1  to 
January  1 :  pinnated  grouse,  Septemoer  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1.  Elk  are  protected  until  Mav,  1889.  The  open 
season  for  trout  la  May  1  to  September  1,  and  for  gray- 
ling, June  1  to  November  1.  No  fish  may  be  Uken 
from  Beed,  Fi^k,  Diamond,  or  Stone  Lakes,  or  from 
any  lake  in  Weatervelt  township,  fh>m  November  1 
to  May  1.  Fish  are  also  protected  in  inland  lakes  of 
Oceana  County  from  January  1  to  April  1,  and  in 
the  lakes  of  Kalamaaoo  County,  from  March  1  to 
July  1,  and  in  DeviVs,  Bound,  whitman,  and  Bruce 
Lakea,  from  December  1  to  April  1.  Killing  deer  in 
the  water,  using  swivel  or  punt  guns,  and  shooting 
wild  pigeons  within  five  miles  of  nestings,  are  for* 
.Udden.    Treapass  on  inclosed  lands  is  puniahable. 

Mlnimfftii  Open  season :  Elk  and  deer,  December 
1  to  December  15 :  woodcock,  July  4  to  November  4; 
prairie-chicken,  white-breasted  or  sharp-tailed  arouse, 
Angnat  16  to  (>ctober  1 ;  ruffed  grouse,  October  1  to 
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January  1;  aqnatio  fowls,  September  1  to  May  16;  pheasant,  partridge,  and  gronse  are  protected  until 

speckled  trout,  April  1  to  October  1.     In  Steams  November,  1889.     In  Bomegat  Bay  and  its  tidal 

County  the  open  season  for  deer  is  November  15  to  tributaries   north   of  Good-luck    Point   and  Bond 

December  16.    Fish  may  be  taken  in  Stevens  Couuty  House,  the  open  season  for  ducks,  geese,  and  brant 

by  hook  and  line  onl^,  and  in  Lake  Ripley  only  from  is  October  15  to  May  1.    In  the  same  waters,  ni^ht- 

March  1  to  Juno  1 ;  m  Loon,  Crvstal,  Lily,  Madison,  shooting  or  shooting  from  staked  boats  is  prohibited, 

and  Miles  Lakes,  only  fix>m  March  16  to  June  1.  In  Musquito  Cove  and  its  tributaries,  ducks  and 

Game-birds  may  be  killed  only  by  shooting,  and  most  brant  may  be  shot  only  between  sunrise  and  snnset 

of  the  game-fishes  are  protected  against  unsportsman-  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays^  and  Fridays,  from  Sep- 

like  methods.    Trespass  on  inclosed  land  or  standing  tember  1  to  May  1.    Shooting  wild  pigeons  within  a 

gnin  is  punishable.  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  nesting-place  is  forbidden.  Non- 

MisdiappL— Open  season,  for  deer,  September  15  to  residents  must  obtain  a  license  from  the  local  Game 

February  1 :  wild  turkey,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  Octo-  Protection  Society,  if  there  be  one  for  the  county 

ber  1  to  Apnl  1 ;  doves  and  starlings,  September  16  to  where  it  is  intended  to  hunt  or  fish  for  trout,  black 

February  1.    In  Tate  County  the  open  season  for  all  bass,  or  salmon.    A  notice  posted  adjacent  to  private 

game  is  November  1  to  March  1.    In  Jasper  County  fishing-grounds  is  sufficient  to  render  trespassers  iia- 

wild  turkeys  are  unprotected.  ble  to  a  penalty  of  $100,  and  for  damages  reooverable 

IDnoail.— Open  season :  Deer,  September  1  to  Janu-  by  law.     All  insectivorous  birds,  except  English 

ary  16 ;  wild  tursey,  September  16  to  March  1 ;  quail  sparrows,  are  protected. 

and  grouse,  pinnated  and  ruffed,  October  16  to  Feb-  Hew  Mndooi — Open  season :  Antelope,  buffiilo,  deer, 

ruary  1 :   woodcock,  July  1  to  January  1 ;  doves,  elk,  mountsin-aheep,  wild  turkey.  nx>use,  and  (^uail, 

meadow-lark,  plover,  August  1  to  February  1.    Tres-  September  1  to  May  1 ;  taking  nsh  from  a  pnvate 

pass  on  inclosed  land  punishable.  poi^d,  lake,  or  stream  used  for  tne  propagation  of  fish, 

Mbntttiat— Open  season    for   buffalo,  moose,  elk.  without  owner's  consent,  is  punishable, 

black   or   white-tailed  deer,    mountain-sheep,   ana  Hew  Yorki — Open  season,  for  deer,  August  1$  to 

Bocky  Mountain  ^at,  August  10  to  Februaiy  1 ;  November  1 ;  fawns  protected  at  all  times.    Hound- 

ffrouse,   prairie-chicken,  pheasant,  partrid^ce,  quail,  ing  prohibited  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Delaware  Coun- 

August  1  to  March  1 ;  wild  geese  and  duc^^  August  tics :  deer  protected  in  Suffolk  and  Queens  Countiea 

10  to  May  16 ;  quail  turned  loose  for  propagation,  pro-  till  1891.   Wild  duck  and  brant,  open  season,  Septem- 

tected  till  Maroh  12,  1891.     Hounding  deer,  elk,  ber  1  to  May  1  (in  Long  Island  waters,  October  1  to 

moose,  or  mountain-sheep  is  forbidden.  May  1);  quail,  hare,  and  rabbit,  November  1  to 

Hetaiaikai — Open  season :  Buffiilo,  elk^  deer,  ante-  January  1 ;  woodcock,  August  1  to  December  1 ;  rob- 

lope,  mountain- sheep,  turkey,  and  quail,  October  1  in,  meadow-lark,  October  1  to  January  1.    Open  aea- 

to  January  1 ;  grouse,  September  1  to  January  1 ;  son  for  trout  and  salmon  of  all  kinds.  May  1  to  Sep- 

mink  and  musk-rats,  February  16  to  April  16 ;  pin-  tember  1  (in  (Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties,  and  in 

nated  grouse,  September  1  to  January  1.    Hounding  Spring  creek.  Livingston  and  Monroe  Counties.  April 

deer  is  forbidden  in  Burt,  Washington,  Dou^^,  Sar-  1  to  September  1) ;  black  bass,  Oswe^ro  bass,  and 

pey,  Cass,  Saunders,  and  Dodge  Counties.    Trespass  muscalongc,  Juno  1  to  October  1  (In  Niagara  river 

on  private  land,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  or  catch-  above  the  falls,  in  St  lAwrenoe,  Clyde,  and  Oswego 

ing  fish  in  any  private  ponoi  not  more  than  ten  acres  rivers,  and  in  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Conesus,  Jan- 

in  area,  is  punisbable.  uary  1  to  May  20).    In  Lake  Mahopac,  and  Columbia 

Hevaoa.— Open    season,   for   deer,   antelope,  elk,  Count;jr,  in  Sohroon  lake  and  river,  in  Paradise  Lake, 

mountain-sheep,  and  goat,  August  1  to  September  1 ;  and  Friend*s  Lake,  black  bass  are  open  July  1  to  Janu- 

partridge,  pheasant,    woodcocK,  quail,  wild  geese,  ary  1.    In  Lake  (Seorfi^e  and  Brant  Lake,  July  20  to 

ducks,  sana-hill  crane,  brant,  swan,  plover,  curlew,  January  20 ;  pickerel  in  Lake  Geoif^,  June  15  to  Feb- 


Counties  excepted),  August  1  to  April  1 ;  river,  lake,  ary  1 ;  plover,  bay-snipe,  and  shore-birds,  July  10  to 
salmon,  and  brooK  trout,  June  1  to  January  1.  In  January  1 ;  rail  and  meadow-hen,  September  1  to 
Humboldt,  Elko,  Eureka,  and  Lander  Counties,  the  January  1 ;  trout  and  landlocked  sfdmon,  April  1  to 
open  season  for  sharp-tailed  grouse  is  September  1  to  September  1.  In  Bockland  County,  woodoock,  Au- 
March  16 ;  for  sage-cDickens,  August  10  to  Maroh  16.  gust  1  to  January  1 ;  partridges,  October  1  to  January 
How Hampdiire.— Open  season:  Deer,  moose,  caribou,  1 ;  quail  and  rabbit,  rfovember  1  to  January  1 ;  robin, 
September  1  to  December  1 ;  ruffed  arouse,  partridge,  meadow-lark,  starling,  equirrcl,  September  to  X  Jann- 
quail,  September  1  to  Februaiy  1 ;  plover,  yellow-leg,  ary  1.  In  Oneida  and  Herkimer  Counties  the  open 
sandpiper,  woodcock,  duck,  rail,  August  1  to  Febru-  season  for  woodcock  is  September  1  to  January  1.  In 
ary  1 ;  raccoon  and  gray  squirrel,  September  1  to  the  Adirondack  preserve  the  open  season  for  trout  is 
January  1 ;  mink,  sable,  beaver,  otter,  fisher,  Octo-  Mav  1  to  September  1 ;  for  salmon-trout  and  land- 
ber  16  to  April  1 ;  landlocked  salmon  and  trout,  locked  salmon,  May  1  to  October  1.  In  Chautauqua 
April  80  to  September  80  (during  January,  February,  County,  wild  goose,  duck,  teal,  brant,  coot,  dipper, and 
and  March,  lake-trout  may  be  taken  with  single  hook  grebe  are  open  September  1  to  February  1.  LkceDses 
and  line) ;  white-peroh  or  pike-perch,  July  1  to  May  are  not  required  from  non-residents  except  in  Rich- 
1 ;  black  bass,  June  16  to  April  80 ;  muscalonge.  mond  County.  No  person  may  kill  more  than  three 
pickerel,  pike,  and  ^ayling.  an^  time  except  April  deer  in  one  season  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Pri- 
and  May.  Tne  takmg  of  fish  is  prohibited  in  the  vate  ^unds  are  "  posted  "  in  law,  where  a  sign- 
vicinity  of  the  State  hatching-house,  and  between  board  is  maintained  on  every  fifty  acres  of  land  near 
the  upper  dam  of  Livermore  Falls  in  Compton  and  the  boundaries  thereof,  or  upon  or  near  the  banks  of 
within  half  a  mile  below  the  same.  Private  lands  a  stream  or  pond  in  at  least  ^two  conspicuous  places ; 
are  lawfully  *^  posted"  when  a  notice  to  that  effect  or  by  the  service  of  written  or  printed  notices;  pen- 
has  been  displayed  in  two  public  places  in  the  town  alties  in  addition  to  actual  damage,  $16  to  $25. 
and  on  the  lands ;  penalty,  |l  for  each  bird  destroyed.  Horih  Oairoliiuu— Open  season j  tor  deer,  Aupist  16  to 


cember 

ber 

1  to  December  1 6 ;  grass-plover,  August  1  to  January  ber  10  to  March  10 ;   New  Hannover  County,  nar- 

1;  rail,  September  1  to  December  1;  reed-birds  and  tridge,  quail,  marsh -hen,  woodcock,  snipe,  curlew, 

marsh-hens.  August  25  to  December  1 ;  summer  duck  dove,  October  16  to  April  1 ;   trout  in  counties  weftt 

and  squirrels,  September  1  to  November  1 ;  black  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  December  80  to  October  15.    In 

bass,  Oswego  bass,  June  1  to  November  1 ;  European  Clay,  Cherokee,  Jackson,  Graham,  Swain,  Maoon, 
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Tmnsylvania,  and  Henderson  Counties,  game-birds    dove,  and  wild  turkey,  Aufj^nst  1  to  March  1 ;  snipe 


CMdo* — Open  season,  for  deer,  October  15  to  Novem-  oock,  snipe,  and  lark  is  September  1  to  Februaiy  1« 
ber  20 ;  wud  turkey,  November  1  to  Januiu7 1 ;  quful  In  Butherford,  Tipton,  and  Fayette  Counties,  auail  and 
and  prairie-ohioken,  November  1  to  80  (indusive) ;    partridge  are  open  October  1  to  April  1.    In  Lake 


otter,  March  1  to  April  16.    The  dischanre  of  fire-arms  There  are  no  restrictions  against  taking  fish  with  hook 

on  any  lawn,  park,  or  pleasure-ground  oirectly  appur-  and  line  except  where  the  charge  of  trespass  may  lie. 

tenant  to  or  within  gunshot  of  any  occupied  dwellm^-  Private  land  is  *^  posted  "  when  notices  are  main* 

bouse  the  property  of  another,  or  an^  coaritable  insti-  tained  on  the  four  cardinal  boundaries  thereof,  penal- 

tutlon  may  be  fined  $5  to  $20,  or  impiiaoned  thirty  ty  $2.60  to  $6. 

davs,  or  both.  Tezai. — Open  season,  for  deer,  June  1  to  December 

OngBKL — Open  sesson :  Male  deer,  July  1  to  Novem-  1  \  prairie-chicken,  Aujpst  1  to  March  1 :  quail,  par- 
ber  1 ;  sfrntted  fawn  mav  not  be  killed,  and  no  deer  tndffe,  September  1  to  March  1 ;  turkey,  September  1 
may  be  killed  except  for  rood.  Elk,  mooee,  and  mount-  to  May  1.  A  very  large  part  of  the  State  is  by  law  ex- 
ain-aheep  are  open,  August  1  to  January  1,  but  kill-  empted  fVom  all  restrictions.  In  a  few  counties  special 
ing  them  for  skms  or  hams  is  unlawfuL  Open  season  laws  exist,  which  must  be  seen  in  ftill  to  be  understood, 
for  swan  and  duck,  September  1  to  April  1 ;  prairie-  UtaL — Open  season,  for  antelope,  deer,  mountain- 
chicken  and  sage-hen.  June  16  to  April  1 ;  grouse,  sheep,  and  elk,  September  1  to  December  1 ;  quail, 
pheasant,  auail,  July  16  to  January  1;  brook-trout,  partnd^,  grouse,  April  1  to  March  16:  imported 
April  1  to  November  1.  game-biroa  protected  till  March,  1887 ;  beaver  and 

renM^vaaiai— Open  season,  for  elk  and  deer,  Octo-  otter,  open,  April  1  to  November  1. 
ber  1  to  December  16:  wild  turkey,  October  16  to  Vemmt.— Deer,  protected  till  November,  1890. 
Januaiy  1 :  wild-fowl,  September  1  to  May  16 ;  upland  Open  season  for  wild  jBrecsc  and  ducks,  September  1 
or  grass  plover,  July  lo  to  Januaiy  1 ;  woodcock,  to  May  1 ;  quail,  wood-duck,  partridge,  September  1 
Jujv  4  to  January  1 ;  auail,  October  16  to  January  1 ;  to  February  1 ;  woodcock,  August  16  to  Februarjr  16 ; 
rufled  arouse,  pinnatea  grouse,  October  1  to  January  mink,  beaver,  fisher,  otter,  November  1  to  April  1 ; 
1 ;  reiland  reed-bird,  September  1  to  December  1 ;  trout,  landlocsed,  salmon,  salmon-trout,  September 
squirrel,  September  1  to  January  1 ;  haro  and  rab-  1  to  May  1 ;  bass,  pike,  and  perch,  January  15  to 
bit,  Novem oer  1  to  Januaiy  1 ;  sea-salmon  and  speck-  February  1 ;  white-fish,  anv  time  except  November  1 
led  trout,  April  1  to  August  1 ;  lake-troutt  January  1  to  16.  Certain  ponds,  as  rerch.  Bovai  Tuell's,  Lud- 
to  October  1;  all  kind  of  bass,  pickerel,  and  pixe,  low^andPlymouth,  are  protected  by  local  laws.  Two 
June  1  to  January  1.  In  Pike  County  the  open  season  notices,  conspicuously  posted,  protect  private  lands  in 
for  deer  is  October  1  to  December  1  ^  ruffed  grouse,  the  law.  Penalty,  $10,  in  aadition  to  damage. 
September  1  to  December  16 ;  wood  or  summer  duck,  Vizgfaiia*— Open  sesson,  for  the  whole  State,  wood- 
October  1  to  JanuaiT  6 ;  woodcock,  July  4  to  Decem-  cock.  July  1  to  Februaiy  1 ;  wild  water-fowl,  except 
ber  16 ;  quail,  October  16  to  December  1 :  squirrel,  wooa-dud^  and  sora,  September  1  to  May  1.  Marsh- 
September  1  to  December  16 ;  salmon  ana  speckled  hen  may  not  be  killed  after  June  20  (cogs  protected 
trout.  May  1  to  Aurast  1 ;  pike  or  pickerel,  June  1  to  after  that  date) ;  wlllet,  Januaiy  1  to  July  20 ;  gull 
February' 16.  In  Presque  Isle  Bav  and  adjacent  wa-  or  striker,  September  1  to  January  1  (eggs  protected 
ters  web-footed  wild-fowl  may  be  Killed  September  1  January  1  to  July  1) ;  mountain-trout.  April  1  to  De- 
to  May  1.  Sailing  for  wild-fowl  is  forbidden  in  the  cember  16 ;  black  bass,  pond-bass,  July  1  to  May  16. 
waten  of  the  State.  Sunday  hunting,  hounding  deer.  West  of  the  Blue  Bidge  the  open  season  for  pheasants 
and  killing  deer  in  the  water,  if  driven  there  by  dogs,  and  wild  turkeys  is  September  1  to  Februaiy  1 ;  par- 
are  not  lawflil.  Public  notice  by  ownere  or  lessees,  tridges,  October  16  to  January  1.  Elsewhere  in  the 
and  the  posting  of  such  notices  aqjsoent  to  private  fish  State,  partridges,  pheasants,  and  wild  turkeys  are  open 
preoerves  make  trespossen  liable  in  the  sum  of  $100  October  16  to  Januaiy  16 ;  deer,  October  16  to  Janu- 
for  each  offense.  aiy  1.    In  Mecklenburg  County,  the  season  for  par- 

Bhods  Island.— Open  season,  for  woodcock,  July  1  to  tndge,  quail,  and  turkey  is  October  16  to  January  1 ; 


or  DiaoK  aacK,  summer  guck,  nine  or  green  winffea  Deptemner  i  lo  January  i :  oare  ana  raopii,  Dcpiem- 
tcal,  September  1  to  Mareh  1 ;  wild  pigeons,  netted  or  ber  1  to  January  16.  Tnere  is  for  the  present  no 
trapped,  August  10  to  January  1 ;  trout,  March  1  to  Au-    open  season  for  deer  in  Frederick,  Wythe,  and  Bland 


a  fine.  rico,  Hanover,  Caroline,  King  George,  Westmoreland, 


Bosth  (hnUna*— Open  season  for  deer,  August  1  to  Northumberland.  Bichmond,  Lancaster,  Essex,  Mid- 
February  1 ;  wild  turkey,  partridge,  dove,  woodcock,  dlesex,  King  ana  Queen,  Gloucester,  Mathews,  Kinff 
pheasant,  October  1  to  Mareh  15;  fishing  in  Black  William,  New  Kent.  James  City,  York,  Blixabetb 
river  permissible,  August  16  to  June  1.  Fire-hunting  City,  Warwick,  Charles  City,  I*rince  Geoige,  Suriy, 
ia  foroidden,  and  trespass  is  punishable.  A  year's  Nottoway,  Lunenbuig.  Isle  of  Wight,  Sussex,  South- 
residence  in  the  State  is  remiisite  to  acquire  the  right  ampton.  Greensville,  Nansemond,  Norfolk,  Princess 
to  hunt  and  fish,  but  any  land-owner  may  grant  au-  Anne,  Accomack,  and  Northampton.  In  Bockbridge 
tbority  so  fiir  as  concerns  his  own  land.  County,  the  open  season  for  partridges  b  October  16 

TamMMSSb— Open  season  for  deer  in  Henry,  Dyer,  to  January  16. 
Giles,  Maury,  Davidson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Bed-       Washington  TcoitoiT.— Open  season,  for  deer,  elk, 

ford,  and  Wilson  Counties,  September  1  to  Mareh  1 ;  and  moose,  August  16  to  January  1 ;  mountain-sheep, 

for  wild  turkey,  September  16  to  May  1 :  for  pheasant,  prairie-chicken,  sago-hen,  swan,  wild  duck,  August  1 

ffTOUse,  quail,  partridee,  woodcock,  lark,  and  snipe,  to  April  16 ;  grouse,  pheasant,  jpartridge,  Auiraat  1 

September  16  to  Maren  1.    In  Montgomery  and  Clin-  to  January  1 ;  brook-trout,  Apru  1  to  November  1. 

ton  Counties,  partridge,  quail,  grouse,  pheasant,  and  Hounding  deer  is  forbidden  in  Thurston,  Cowlitz, 

lark  an  open  OctoMr  16  to  March  1 ;  woodcock,  Whatoome  Island,  and  Lewis  Counties. 
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to  the  town.  In  East  Liverpool  the  firat  well, 
450  feet  deep,  was  opened  in  1869,  and  at  latest 
accounts  was  flowing  as  oopionfldy  as  at  first, 
although  many  other  weUs  have  been  driven 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  flow  with 
equal  fVeedom.  The  light  is  brilliant  and  the 
combustion  so  perfect  as  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  smoke.  It  is  practically  the  only  fuel 
used  for  manufacturing  nurposes  in  the  town. 
This  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  localities  in 
the  United  States  where  natural  gas  has  been 
in  daily  use  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  recent 
discoveries  in  Pennsylvania  have  well-nish 
caused  the  earlier  ones  to  be  forgotten.  The 
great  coal-measures  and  oil-fields  of  Pennsylva- 
nia u>parently  offer  all  the  conditions  of  an 
abundant  yield  of  natural  gas,  and  for  many 
years  it  has  casually  served  as  fuel  for  some 
of  the  pumping-engines 
of  oil-wells.  The  gas 
question,  however,  was 
so  overshadowed  by  the 
larffer  interests  of  coal 
and  oil  production  that 
it  did  not  attract  gen- 
eral attention  until,  in 
1878,  it  refused  to  be 
longer  ignored.  A  well 
was  being  driven  for  oil 
at  Murraysville,  eighteen 
miles  east  from  Pitts- 
burg, and  had  reached 
a  depth  of  1,820  feet, 
when,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  the  en- 
tire works  at  the  month 
of  the  well  were  blown 
into  the  air,  and  the  roar 
of  the  escaping  gas  waa 
heard  at  a  distance  of 
five  mUes.  Four  two- 
inch  pipes  were  laid 
from  tne  mouth  of  the 
well,  and  the  gas  burned 
with  wonderful  brillian- 
cy. For  five  years  the 
viduable  product  was 
wasted ;  but  experiment 
showed  that  it  could  be 
conducted  through  pipes,  and  it  waa  success- 
fully introduced  in  steel-works  near  Pitta- 
borg.  Other  wells  were  driven  in  the  Kur- 
raysville  district,  and  in  1884  the  gas  was 
piped  to  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  now  so  largely 
used  for  all  purposes  of  light  and  heat  that 
it  promises  altogether  to  supersede  coal.  When 
it  was  first  introduced  in  the  city,  such  was 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  secure  it  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  that  in 
many  instances  the  plumbing  ana  pipe-laying 
were  Imperfectly  done,  and  several  terrible  ex- 
plosions occurred.  These  were  mainly  due  to 
the  high  pressure  at  which  the  gas  was  passed 
through  tne  pipes,  for,  unlike  artificial  gas,  it 
Is  odoriess  and  gives  no  notice  of  its  presence 
until  it  is  ignited*    Careful  workmanship  and 


reduction  of  pressure  have  so  diminished  the 
danger  that  no  accidents  have  occurred  recently. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  multiplying  outlets 
for  such  enormous  interior  pressures,  remains 
to  be  seen,  and  alarmists  predict  that  when  the 
subterranean  reservoirs  are  emptied  of  gas  the 
vacuum  must  of  necessity  be  filled  by  the  super- 
incumbent earth.  Such  a  contingency  is  so  re- 
mote, however^  that  hw  residents  are  disturbed 
by  the  suggestion. 

As  yet  no  way  has  been  devised  of  limiting 
the  fiow  of  the  gas,  and  all  that  can  not  be  used 
goes  to  waste.  At  MurraysviUe  the  largest  well 
yields  about  80,000,000  cubic  feet  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  of  this  onlv  a  small  proportion 
can  be  utilixed.  The  surplus  escapes  tnrouffh 
a  six-inch  pipe,  which  b  carried  up  to  a  height 
of  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.    The 
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initial  velocity  is  such  that  it  does  not  ignite 
within  severid  feet  of  the  end  of  the  pipe.  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  thus  describes  its  appearance 
by  daylight:  *^ Looking  up  into  the  clear  blue 
aky.  you  see  before  you  a  dandxig  golden  fiend, 
without  visible  connection  with  the  earth, 
swayed  by  the  wind  into  fantastic  shapes,  ana 
whirling  in  every  direction.  As  the  gas  from 
the  weU  strikes  the  center  of  the  fiame  and 
passes  partly  through  it,  the  lower  part  of  the 
mass  curls  inward,  giring  rise  to  the  most 
beautiful  eflTects,  gathered  into  graceful  folds  at 
the  bottom— a  veritable  pillar  of  fire.  There 
is  not  a  partide  of  smoke  from  it.  The  gas 
from  the  wells  at  Washington  (about  twenty 
miles  southwest  from  Pittsburg)  was  allowed 
to  escape  through  pipes  that  lay  upon  the 
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grooDd.  Looking  down  from  the  roadside 
upon  the  first  weU  we  saw  in  the  valley,  there 
appeared  to  be  an  immense  circus-ring,  the  verd- 
ure having  been  burned  and  the  earth  baked 
by  the  flame.  The  ring  was  quite  round,  as  the 
wind  had  driven  the  flame  in  one  direction 
after  another,  and  the  eflfect  of  the  sreat  gold- 
en flame  lying  prone  upon  the  earth,  swaying 
and  swirling  with  the  wind,  was  most  startling. 
The  great  beast  Apollyon,  minus  the  smoke, 
seemed  to  have  come  forth  f^om  his  lair  again." 

The  territory  underlaid  by  the  gas  is  not  as 
yet  clearly  defined.  In  general  terms,  a  belt 
half  a  mile  wide  running  through  Mnrraysville, 
Pittsburg,  and  Washington,  marks  the  richest 
territory,  the  most  abundant  yield  being  in  the 
Mnrraysville  district.  Wells  have  been  driven 
at  different  points  along  this  belt,  and  gas  has 
usually  been  found ;  but  salt-water  often  flows 
into  the  wells  and  renders  the  gas  useless. 
Another  gas-fleld  exists  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Pittsburg,  and  still  another  in  Taren- 
tum,  about  the  same  distance  above  the  city, 
on  the  Alleghany  river.  The  principal  gas- 
fleld,  therefore,  appears  to  be  included  in  a 
circle  of  twenty-five  miles  radius,  with  Pitts- 
burff  as  a  center.  But  discoveries  have  been 
made  of  practicable  sources  of  supply  far  out- 
side of  these  limits  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  New  York,  and  no  one  at  present  vent- 
ures confidently  to  predict  where  it  does  or 
does  not  exist.  The  gas  is  believed  to  result 
from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances  in  locations  whence  it  rises  into 
natural  caverns,  or  reservoirs,  roofed  by  im- 
pervious rock  or  clay  strata.  To  a  limited 
extent,  gas  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Il- 
linois and  Kansas. 

The  usual  method  of  driving  a  well  is  to 
erect  a  derrick  and  sink  a  six-inch  iron  pipe 
until  bed-rock  is  encountered — ordinarily  75  to 
100  feet.  Eight-inch  drills,  weighing  8,000  to 
4,000  pounds,  are  then  brought  into  use  and 
worked  with  an  up-and-down  stroke  of  four 
or  five  feet.    An  eight-inch  well  is  thus  bored 


to  a  depth  of  500  feet,  when  a  5f -inch  wronght- 
iron  pipe  is  put  down  and  the  drilling  con- 
tinued with  six-inch  drills  until  gas  is  struck, 
when  a  four-inch  pipe  is  put  down.  The  aver- 
age time  consumed  in  sinking  a  well  is  forty  to 
sixty  days,  and  the  cost  is  about  $5,000.  The 
cost  of  piping,  including  right  of  way,  is  esti- 
mated at  ^8,000  a  mile.  Twelve  lines  of  pipe 
at  present  convey  gas  from  the  various  wells 
to  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  and 
around  Pittsburg.  The  pipes  are  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

The  initial  pressure  of  the  gas  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  from  200  pounds  to  a  square 
inch  upward  to  1,000  pounds,  and  even  more. 
This  decreases  rapidly  from  leakage  and  other 
causes  until  it  is  not  more  than  75  pounds  to  a 
square  inch  ten  miles  from  the  well.  Contracts 
are  now  made  in  Pittsburg  to  supply  private 
houses  with  gas  for  all  purposes  at  the  same 
price  that  was  formerly  paid  for  coal.  Its 
mtroduction  in  manufactories  has  thrown  a 
large  number  of  stokers  and  firemen  out  of 
work.  One  manufacturer  says  that  a  single 
man  is  now  employed  to  watch  the  water- 
gauges,  where  thirty  formerly  engaged  in  feed- 
ing the  fires.  The  absence  of  smoke  ren- 
ders the  city  a  far  more  agreeable  place  to 
live  in  than  formerly,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
within  the  range  of  probability  that,  instead  of 
being  the  grimiest  city  in  the  United  States,  it 
may  shortiy  become  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
most  attractive. 

Elaborate  tests  have  been  made  of  the  rela- 
tive heating  properties  of  natural  as  compared 
with  artificial  gas,  and,  without  following  out 
the  details  of  calculation,  the  result  may  be 
given :  54'4  pounds  of  bituminous  or  58*4  of 
anthracite  coal  is  equal  in  heating-power  Uf 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  On  this  basis 
calculations  as  to  cost  may  easily  be  made. 

The  following  chemical  analyses  are  from  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Chance  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  as  re- 
ported in  their  proceedings  (May,  1886) : 
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1,  2,  8^  4.    From  well  sapplylng  Edgar  Tbomaon  Steel- 
Worka,  by  S.  A.  Ford. 
6.  BaniB  well,  Batler  Connty,  Fa.,  hy  Sadtler. 

6.  Lackbargr  well,  ArmBtrong  Gonntr,  Pa.,  by  Badtler. 

7.  Harrey  well,  Batler  County,  Pa.,  by  Badtler. 

The  attention  of  engineers  is  largely  directed 
at  present  to  the  possibility  of  long-distance 
transportation  of  the  gas,  and  some  of  the  best 
authorities  believe  that  this  will  be  accom- 
plished by  drawing  it  through  large  conduits, 


8.  ChenyTree  well,  Indiana  County,  Fa,  by  Sadtler.  BnuO 
flow  throngh  fresh  water. 

9, 10.  Two  wella  near  East  Liberty,  AUegbieny  County, 
Pa.,  by  8.  A.  Ford. 


say  five  feet  in  diameter,  by  means  of  snction- 
fans.  Whether  the  supply  is  destined  shortly 
to  give  out,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
and  wasteful  demands  at  present  made  upon 
it,  is  purely  problematical ;  but  the  onvarpng 
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flow  of  the  best  wells  eeems  to  indicate  that  the  most  insecure  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 

for  manj  jears  to  come  no  fears  need  be  enter-  people  cherishinff  a  strong  feeling  of  independ- 

tained  of  ezhansting  the  supply.  ence.    The  English  and  the  Roman  Catholic 

In  December,  1886,  there  were,  in  the  im-  missionaries  are  placed  in  a  rerj  unsafe  post- 

mediate  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  six  compa-  tion  bj  this  event    Dr.  Fischer,  who  was  at 

nies,  controUinff  107  wells  and  600  miles  of  the  time  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  found 

pipe.    The  total  area  of  cross-section  of  pipe  his  mission  also  interfered  with,  as  he  could 

leading  into  the  city  is  estimated  at  1,846,608  hardly  hope  to  accomplish  the  relief  of  Emin 

square  inches,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  for  Bey  and  his  companions  under  such  oircum- 

delivering  more  than  25,000,000  cubic  feet  of  stances. 

gas  a  day,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  two  cubic  By  a  fortunate  accident.  Bishop  Hanning- 
feet  a  minute  for  each  square  foot  of  cross-sec-  ton^s  joamal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englisn 
tion.  The  Philadelphia  Natural  Gas  Gompa-  missionaries  in  Rubaga,  and  a  copy  of  it  was 
ny,  the  largest  in  Pittsburg,  supplies  more  than  sent  to  England,  to  be  published  by  the  Church 
400  manufactories  and  7,000  dwellings  with  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Mackay  says  that  it 
gas  for  light  and  heat.  All  the  companies  ihr-  appears  from  the  journal  that  the  bishop  fol- 
nisb  gas  at  so  much  a  year,  according  to  con-  lowed  very  nearly  the  route  of  Thomson ^s  re- 
tracts based  upon  a  seneral  estimate  of  the  turn  journey  from  the  Massai  country.  It 
amount  reqaired.  A  house  containing  twelve  extends  from  Jaly  28  to  October  6 ;  to  the  ar- 
rooms  is  supplied  for  from  $70  to  $90  a  year,  rival  at  Sakwas,  near  Ewa-8undu,  at  the  north- 
Deyicea  are  in  use  which  regulate  the  tern-  east  comer  of  Victoria  Lake.  Mr.  Mackay, 
peratare  of  rooms  so  that  it  does  not  vary  who  has  been  in  Uganda  eight  years,  describes 
more  than  one  or  two  degrees,  no  matter  the  danger  in  which  the  English  missionaries 
what  the  outside  temperature  may  be;  and  have  been  from  the  designs  of  tiie  King;  their 
similar  devices  adjust  the  sopply  of  gas  to  position  was  the  more  critical,  as  the  suspicion 
illuminating  burners,  so  that  it  does  not  vary,  of  the  King  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
whatever  may  be  the  pressure  in  the  pipes,  of  Bishop  Hannington  in  Usoga  simultaneous- 
Leak-detectora.  too,  have  been  brought  to  a  ly  with  that  of  Dr.  Fischer  in  Kagei,  of  let- 
good  degree  or  perfection,  and  in  other  ways  ters  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  of  the  £ng- 
the  chances  of  accident  have  been  reduced  un-  lish  resident  Dr.  Kirk,  and  of  the  Egyptian 
til  the  gas  is  regarded  as  no  more  dangerous  Government  to  Emin  Bey,  and  repeated  at- 
than  other  means  of  securing  light  and  heat.  tempts  to  relieve  the  latter.    The  missionaries 

6EMRAPHICAL  PB0GRE8B  AND  DISCOYEST.  could  do  nothing  for  him,  in  the  danger  in 
ilHciu — Reports  were  received  early  in  the  year  which  they  themselves  stood ;  but  they  man- 
that  the  English  Bishop  of  Central  Africa,  aged  to  warn  Dr.  Fischer  in  time  not  to  take 
Rev.  S.  Hannington,  and  almost  his  entire  the  advice  of  the  Arabs  in  Uganda  and  be  en- 
company  of  50  men,  had  been  massacred  in  ticed  to  Rubaga,  where  it  was  designed  to 
Usoga.    The  report  was  unhappily  confirmed  murder  him. 

by  a  dispatch  received  from  Zanzibar  in  Feb-  All  attempts  hitherto  made  for  the  relief  of 
raary.  The  bishop,  desiring  to  open  a  more  Emin  Bey  have  failed — a  fact  not  surprising, 
direct  route  of  communication  between  Ugan-  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
da  and  the  cosst,  had  followed  the  general  and  the  insufficiency  of  all  the  measures  taken 
coarse  of  Thomson's  route,  and  arrived  in  Oc-  to  reach  him.  At  last,  the  Egyptian  Govern* 
tober,  1886.  at  the  northern  shore  of  Victoria  ment  seems  to  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
Kyanza.  After  leaving  the  black  missionary,  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and,  besides  be- 
Rev.  W.  Jones,  in  Kawirondo,  northeast  of  the  stowing  upon  him  the  title  pasha,  has  deter- 
lake,  he  went  on  to  the  territory  of  Usoga,  mined  to  apply  £10,000  to  the  support  of  an 
east  of  the  Victoria  Nile.  Here  the  company  expedition  for  his  rescue.  Some  pnvate  indi- 
were  taken  prisoners  by  a  band  of  Waganda,  viauals  in  England  will  also  contribute  to  the 
and  delivered  to  the  King  of  Usoga,  who  sent  expedition,  which  is  to  be  led  by  Henry  M. 
messengers  to  his  superior.  King  Muanga,  of  Stanley.  Emin  Pasha  is  Dr.  Schnitzler,  of  Si- 
Uganda,  for  instructions.  The  messengers  were  lesia,  in  Austria,  who  entered  the  Turkish  ar- 
sent  back,  October  26,  with  orders  that  the  my  as  a  surgeon.  He  was  appointed  by  Oen. 
execution  should  take  place;  and  neither  the  Gordon,  in  1878,  to  be  Governor-General  of 
influence  of  the  three  English  missionaries,  nor  theEgjrptian  Equatorial  Provinces,  an  inmiense 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Oatholic  mission,  district  having  some  6.000,000  inhabitants, 
oould  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the  command.  He  found  the  affiurs  of  the  provinces  in  a 
It  took  place  October  81,  in  Usoppa ;  only  four  wretched  condition,  but  went  energetically  to 
men  escaped  and  reached  Zanzibar  with  Mr.  work  to  improve  them,  and  with  such  success 
Jones.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for  that  in  three  years  the  slave-traders  were  driv- 
the  crime  is  the  suspicion  with  which  the  King  en  from  the  provinces,  and  the  finances,  which 
has  been  inspired  toward  Europeans  by  his  had  formerly  shown  a  deficit  of  £88,000  per 
Arabian  advisers.  The  bishop  did  not  take  annum,  presented,  st  the  close  of  1881,  a  snr- 
the  usual  route  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  plus  of  £8,000,  gained,  not  by  heavier  taxa- 
lake.  but  reached  the  border  of  Uganda  by  way  tion,  but  by  honest  and  economical  adminis- 
of  tne  province  of  Usoga.  This  is  regarded  as  tration.  He  taught  the  natives  to  cultivate 
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ootton,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  coffee,  and  in-  opening  of  communication  with  the  coast  bj 
trodoced  among  them  some  knowledge  of  way  of  £[aragwe ;  bat  the  King,  Eabrega,  dared 
weaving,  boot-making,  and  the  mannfaotore  of  not  make  aoj  agreement  with  him,  through 
wagons.  He  has  established  a  hospital  and  a  fear  of  the  Kiug  of  Uganda.  The  relief  ezpe- 
weekly  mail  service,  and  has  done  something  dition  can  hardly  reach  him  before  the  end  of 
toward  the  founding  of  schools.  He  is,  more-  seven  or  eight  months,  and  his  militarv  stores 
over,  a  scientist,  and  employs  his  leisure  in  must  already  be  eihausted.  Stanley  has  not 
ma^mg  meteorological  observationiL  collecting  yet  declared  what  route  he  intends  to  take, 
zoological  and  other  specunens,  and  exploring  The  one  through  the  Massai  country  is  the 
his  province.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1886  shortest,  about  820  miles  in  length,  of  which 
he  made  a  journey  to  the  western  side  of  the  Thomson  explored  all  but  800.  That  through 
Albert  Nyanza,  crossed  it,  and  returned  by  Uganda  is  about  1,050  miles  in  length ;  and 
another  wav,  carefuUy  surveying  the  entire  the  Congo  route  which  has  been  proposed  is 
route.  He  has  planned  a  complete  survey  of  about  1,900  mUes  long,  200  of  which  is  still 
the  lake,  perhaps  with  a  view  of  attempting  a  unexplored ;  and  if  the  Mobangi  should  prove 
retreat  in  that  direction  in  case  the  followers  not  to  be  identical  with  the  WeUe,  the  advance 
of  the  Mahdi  should  undertake  to  attack  his  from  that  direction  might  be  cut  off.  The  re- 
province,  using  the  steamer  they  have  captured  cent  seizure  of  Stanley  Pool  by  the  Arabs 
at  Khartoum.  would  in  any  case  interfere  with  the  journey 

Emin  Bey  was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  the  up  the  Congo, 

troubles  in  the  Soudan,  but  his  advice  as  to  the  Efforts  are  also  made  in  Italy  for  a  relief 

best  method  of  dealing  with  them  was  disre-  expedition  on  account  of  Captain  Casati,  who 

garded.    After  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  his  com-  is  still  with  Emin  Pasha.    The  Milan  Society 

munication  with  Egypt  was  cut  off.    A  route  for  Commercial  Exploration,  under  whose  an- 

might  then  have  been  opened  from  the  coast  spices  he  went  out,  will  co-operate  with  the 

of  Zanzibar,  either  to  bring  away  Emin  and  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  and  the  Soeutd 

his  troops,  or  to  send  them  supplies  for  their  j^frieana  of  Naples  has  planned  an  expedition 

defense.  In  1885,  Dr.  Fischer  made,  an  attempt  to  be  led  by  Captain  Masisari. 

to  relieve  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  hos-  The  German  East  African  Company  is  con- 

tility  of  the  King  of  Uganda.  Emin  has  gradu-  tinning  to  increase  its  lands  with  great  success, 

ally  retreated  from  Lado,  his  former  head-  having  added  the  district  Kkhutu  on  the  south, 

quarters,  to  Wadelai,  farther  up  on  the  Nile,  and  on  the  east  the  district  of  Usaramo,  with 

near  the  Albert  Nyanza.  the  important  harbor  of  Dar-ee-Salam,  so  that 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from  time  to  its  southern  boundary  is  now  the  river  Lufid- 

time  through  the  year,  by  way  of  Mr.  Mackay,  schi,  with  its  northern  tributary  the  Bueha, 

a  mismonary,  of  the  movements  of  Emin  and  while  on  tiie  north,  since  tlie  addition  of 

his  army,  variously  stated  to  consist  of  from  Usambara,  Pare,  Aruscha.  and  Dschagga,  it  is 

2,500  to  4,000  men.    He  was  at  one  time  re-  bordered  by  the  great  mass  of  Kilimandjaro. 

ported  to  be  withdrawing  from  Lado  toward  Whether  the  company  will  succeed  in  cnlti- 

the  esstem  coast,  and  to  have  been  compelled  vating  this  great  territory  depends  on  the  re- 

by  an  attack  of  the  Bf^ede  to  fortify  himself  suit  of  the  experiment  to  get  the  negroes  ao- 

in  their  territory,  to  await  help  from  Uganda  customed  to  regular  work.    The  proposed  in- 

or  Uigoro.    It  was  hoped  that  the  young  King  troduction  of  coolies  and  Chinamen  will  not 

of  Uganda,  Kuanga,  would  be  friendly  to  him.  settie  the  question,  but  will  rather  tend  to 

But  Muan^a  seems  to  have  been  completely  complicate  it  and  endanger  the  success  of  the 

turned  against  all  Europeans  by  Asiatic  influ-  undertaking. 

ence,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Mackay  himself  is  The  attempt  of  the  engineer  L.  Amelot  to 

virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  province.  cross  the  continent  has  come  to  an  end  with 

Emin's  messages  were  at  first  intercepted,  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  Ist  of  Decem- 

but  within  the  past  year  some  letters  have  been  ber,  1885,  in  consequence  of  the  harddiips  of 

received.    Of  nis  men  he  wrote :  '^  Deprived  the  journey. 

of  the  most  necessary  things,  for  a  long  time  Dr.  K.  Jtlhlke,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  East 

without  any  pay,  my  men  fought  valmntly ;  African  exploration,  was  murdered  in  Decem- 

and  when  at  last  hunger  weakened  them,  when  ber,  1886,  in  Kismsja.    After  he  had  taken 

after  nineteen  days  of  incredible  privations  and  possession,  in  company  with  Dr.  Peters,  of  the 

sufferings  their  strength  was  exhausted,  and  districts  Useguha,  Nguru,  Ukami,  and  Usagara 

when  the  last  torn  leather  of  the  last  boot  had  for  the  German  East  African  Company  in  1884, 

been  eaten,  then  they  cut  a  way  through  the  he  secured  the  district  of  Paugani  up  to  KUi- 

midst  of  their  enemies,  and  succeeded  in  saving  mandjaro  in  1885.    In  August,  1886,  he  joined 

themselves.''    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  expedition  on  the  steamer  ^*  Isolde, '  and 

1886  he  wrote  that  he  had  ammunition  for  one  in  October  took  possession  of  the  district  of 

year ;  but  from  later  advices  it  appears  that  Witu  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba. 

his  supplies  of  ammunition,  weapons,  and  other  Bishop  Smithie  returned  to  the  east  coast 

necessaries  were  nearly  exhausted   in  July,  from  Lake  Nyassa,  where  he  had  been  at  the 

He  sent  Captain  Casati,  the  last  European  in  launching  of  the  missionary  steamer  **  Charles 

his  province,  to  Unjoro  in  July  to  effect  the  Janson  "  at  the  station  Matope.    He  took  his 
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route  along  the  Lnjende,  foOowinff  it  from  Its  Oaxamanoe  and  San  Domingo  de  Oaoheu  to  the 
flonrce  to  its  Janonon  with  the  Rovnma,  and  intersection  of  16*^  lO'  longitude  west  from 
tbenoe  to  its  month.  He  confirms  the  view  of  Greenwich,  and  12^  40'  north  latitude,  then 
Consol  O^NeilL  that  the  L^jende  Is  not  an  ont-  follows  this  parallel  to  Id^  40'  west  from  Green- 
let  of  Lake  Owa  TSchirwa),  but  of  Lakes  wich.  That  meridian  forms  the  eastern  bonnd- 
Ohtuta  and  Amararaba,  which  are  separated  arj  as  far  as  11°  40' north  latitude.  The  south- 
from  Lake  Kilwa  bj  a  low  ridge.  Mr.  Last,  em  boundary  starts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
who  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Geographical  CaJeL  between  the  Portuguese  island  Catak 
Society,  designed  to  make  a  thorough  investi-  and  the  French  island  Tristao,  passes  midway 
gation,  believing  that  there  is  some  oonnection  between  the  rivers  Compoui  (Tabati)  in  the 
between  the  Lcjende  and  that  lake.  The  na-  south  and  Cassini  in  the  north,  then  between 
tives  have  uniformly  asserted  that  such  a  con-  the  northern  tributary  of  the  Ooiiiponi  and  the 
nection  is  indicated  by  the  rising  of  the  lake  in  southern  of  the  Cassini.  and  to  the  intersection 
the  rainy  season.  of  18"  40'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich  and 
Accordinff  to  the  treaty  of  Dec.  17,  1885,  11"  40'  nortii  latitude.  Portugal  receives  all 
ending  the  long  dispute  between  France  ana  the  islands  between  the  longitude  of  Cape  Roxo, 
Madagascar,  France  gains  the  right  to  occupy  the  coast,  and  a  line  passing  from  the  month 
the  Bay  of  X>iego  Suarez  at  the  northern  point  of  the  Rio  Cajet  through  the  Passe-des-Pilotes 
of  the  Island.  The  bay  forms  a  large  and  safe  toward  the  southwest  as  far  as  10"  40'  north 
harbor,  and  is  therefore  of  conseauence  from  latitude,  and  on  this  parallel  to  the  meridian 
a  military  point  of  view.  The  land,  according  of  Cape  Roxo.  According  to  this  arrange- 
to  Dr.  Keller,  a  Swiss  traveler,  is  poor,  barren,  ment,  rortugal  leaves  to  France  the  possession 
and  almost  destitute  of  water.  of  Ziguinchor,  on  the  Cazamance,  while  France 
The  French  protectorate  has  been  extended,  gives  up  its  claim  to  Bissasma  and  the  banks  of 
accordinff  to  a  treaty  of  April  24^  1886,  over  the  Casdni.  Portugal  also  acknowledges  the 
the  whole  group  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  ex-  French  protectorate  over  Futa  Djallon,  while 
oepting,  of  course,  the  istand  ICayotta,  which  France  pledges  itself  not  to  interfere  with  the 
hM  Ix^n  a  French  colony  since  1840.  rights  granted  the  Portuguese  by  the  Al  ma- 
in the  death  of  Soleillet,  which  occurred  at  mys.  The  Portuguese  colony  of  Cabinda, 
Aden  September  10,  the  French  interest  in  north  of  the  Congo,  is  extended  considerably 
Africa  has  met  with  a  serious  loss.  It  was  his  toward  the  north.  The  northern  boundary 
aim  for  a  long  time  to  open  a  direct  commercial  begins  at  the  junction  of  the  Loema,  or  Luisa 
route  from  ^negal  to  Algiers,  and  to  make  Loango,  and  the  Lubinda,  passes  midway  ba- 
the upper  Niger  region  accessible.  In  1881  he  tween  the  two  rivers,  then  from  the  most 
transferred  his  eflPorts  to  the  East,  where  he  northerly  source  of  the  river  Luali^  a  southern 
met  with  better  success.  The  founding  of  the  tributary  of  the  Loema,  follows  the  water-shed 
colony  of  Obock  was  due  to  him.  between  the  valleys  of  the  Loema  and  the  Chi- 
The  Portuguese  expedition  into  Lunda  under  loango  up  to  12"  50'  longitude  east  from  Green- 
Major  H.  de  Carvalho,  arrived  in  Januarv  a(  wich,  then  follows  that  meridian  to  the  ChUo- 
the  Tschikapa,  crossing  it  at  7"  17'  south  lati-  ango,  whose  coarse  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
tude.  The  route  seems  not  to  have  differed  Luoulla  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  Free 
greatly  from  that  taken  by  Buehner  on  his  re-  State. 

turn.  Since  the  death  of  the  last  Muatiamvo,  The  long  unsettled  question  as  to  the  iden- 
oomplete  anarchy  reigns  in  Lunda.  It  was  tity  of  the  Mobangi  and  the  Welle  is  not  yet 
feared  that  the  kingdom  would  fall  into  many  answered  bevond  a  doubt,  but  most  of  the  ex- 
small  territories.  plorers  of  the  resion  agree  in  regarding  the 
The  claims  of  Portugal  to  African  territory  two  ss  one  and  the  same  river.  It  was  for- 
are  set  forth  in  a  '^  Map  of  Meridional  Porta-  merly  supposed  that  the  Welle,  which  rises  in 
guese  Africa,*'  recently  published  in  Lisbon,  the  Blue  mountains  and  takes  a  westerly 
It  represents  Portuguese  Africa  as  extending  course,  was  the  upper  part  of  the  Shari,  which 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Of  the  Congo  basin  it  flows  into  Lake  Tchad.  Dr.  Junker,  who  seven 
includes  only  the  left  side  of  the  Kuango,  but  years  ago  began  the  exploration  of  the  western 
takes  in  the  whole  basin  of  the  Zambesi,  ex-  tributaries  of  the  Nile  and  the  water-shed  be- 
oepting  that  part  of  the  Nyassa  territory  ex-  tween  the  Nile  and  the  Welle,  found  the  latter 
tending  northward  from  11^  80'  south  latitude,  tending  toward  the  Congo.  He  also  found  the 
It  includes  the  whole  Matabele  country,  though  stream  at  the  lowest  point  he  reached  larger 
no  Portuguese  traveler  has  as  yet  explored  it  than  the  Shari  at  its  mouth.  The  Mobangi 
On  the  other  hand,  the  territory  claimed  in  was  explored  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Sims  np- 
the  north  is  smaller  than  that  usually  laid  ward  from  its  mouth  to  a  point  about  150  miles 
down  by  the  Portuguese  as  their  possession.  from  the  lowest  point  reached  by  Dr.  Junker. 
France  and  Portugal  concluded  a  treaty  on  The  intervening  stretch  has  not  been  explored; 
the  16Ui  of  May,  settling  the  boundaries  of  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  Welle 
their  possessions  in  Guinea  and  the  region  and  the  Moba^  are  one.  Dr.  Oscar  Linz  has 
north  of  the  Congo.  Portuguese  Guinea  is  had  in  view  an  expedition  for  the  exploration 
bounded  as  follows :  The  line  beginning  at  of  the  Welle,  but  has  been  prevented  from  car- 
Lake  Roxo  passes  midway  between  the  rivers  rying  it  out.    He  has,  however,  gone  up  the 
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Congo,  and  reports  great  changes  from  the  except  a  little  brass  beaten  into  ornaments  and 

time  of  Stanley^  voyage  ten  years  ago.    The  a  few  beads  and  cowries.    Fish  and  crocodiles 

ooontry  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  Arabs  were  exchanged  by  the  people  of  the  river- 

and  Zanzibari  slavers  and  traders,  and  the  na-  banks  for  farm-prodnce  brongbt  from  the  inte- 

tives  have  withdrawn  into  the  forests.     Im-  rior.    They  did  not  care  for  cloth ;  an  empty 

mense  rice-fields  border  the  river  at  the  Arab  biscait-tin  or  a  few  beads  went  farther  than 

settlements.    Kasonge  is  the  headquarters  of  a  fathom  of  print    Seven  more  villages  were 

Tippoo  Tip  and  other  Arab  traders.  passed  in  as  many  miles,  and  then  no  more  were 

Rev.  Mr.  Grenfell  also  explored  the  Lnlongo  seen,  thongh  the  journey  extended  100  miles 
and  the  Juapa,  navigable  tributaries  to  the  Con-  farther.  Some  abandoned  sites  were  passed, 
gofrom  the  left,  in  the  mission  steamer  ^^Peace.*'  however,  and  many  paths  to  the  water  from 
fie  describes  the  Lnlongo  as  entering  the  Con-  distant  towns.  At  a  point  400  miles  from  the 
go  abont  45  miles  north  of  the  Leire,  its  coarse  Congo  the  river  was  no  longer  navigable,  and 
being  almost  directly  west  Although  not  one  the  voyagers  returned  to  the  Congo,  and  after 
of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  it  is  the  going  south  for  six  hours  began  to  ascend  Mr. 
most  important,  he  says,  if  the  value  of  its  ivo-  Stanley's  Black  river.  Some  distance  np  this 
ry  and  slave  trade  be  accepted  as  a  measure,  river  they  were  told  that  a  short  time  before 
At  its  mouth  it  is  only  about  600  yards  wide,  a  canoe  had  gone  up  the  Bosira  branch  on  a 
though  deep  and  swift ;  a  few  miles  above  it  is  trading-voyage ;  that  it  had  been  seized  by  the 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  Irara  people,  who  kiDed  and  ate  the  crew,  sav- 
The  travelers  passed  five  towns,  about  ten  or  ing  only  the  chiefs  son,  whom  they  were  hold- 
twelve  miles  anart,  built  on  islands  and  adjacent  ing  for  ransom.  The  missionaries  could  not 
mainland,  evidently  with  a  view  to  furnishing  inauce  the  cannibals  to  restore  him  to  his  fa- 
a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  attack  from  either  ther.  Passing  up  the  river,  they  had  some 
the  river  or  the  interior.  trouble  to  mSke  friends  of  the  natives  in  the 

The  series  of  towns  next  succeeding  were  towns  along  the  route.    Among  them  was  a 

built  on  splendidly  fruitful  land,  from  40  to  100  race  of  dw^s,  whom  they  found  not  to  be  as 

feet  above  the  river,  with  farms  about  them  in  small  as  the  natives  are  fond  of  representing 

which  were  great  quantities  of  plantain.    Af-  them ;  they  are  about  four  to  four  and  a  half 

ter  passing  the  town  called  Masumba,  they  feet  in  height,  and  have  black  beards,  big  heads, 

found  but  one  small  town,  Lungundn,  in  a  and  no  necks  to  speak  of ;  their  neighbors  will 

stretch  of  100  miles;  then  Maringa  was  reached,  not  admit  that  they  have  any  necks  at  all. 

and  proved  to  be  on  the  edge  of  a  very  popu-  Some  of  the  natives  shot  arrows  at  them  as 

lous  district  and  a  very  busy  one,  as  indicated  they  advanced  toward  the  end  of  navigation, 

by  the  number  of  trading-canoes  encountered.  Mr.  Grenfell  regarded  this  region  as  the  least 

The  people  of  Maringa  were  evidentlv  suspi-  hopeful  for  mission- work  of  all  he  had  visited, 

cious  of  the  strangers,  and  Mr.  Grenfell  says  it  Returning,  the  travelers  steamed  up  the  Juapa 

was  not  till  after  more  than  an  hour  had  been  for  400  miles.    The  people  for  some  fifty  mOes 

spent  in  diplomacy  that  he  came  into  actual  were  friendly  and  hospitable ;  but  farther  on 

contact  witn  them.  they  seemed  suspicious,  and  those  still  beyond 

At  Ditabi,  three  or  four  hours  farther  on,  a  made  hostile  demonstrations,  at  one  place  at- 
class  of  people  differing  considerably  from  tacking  the  travelers  with  a  shower  of  pd- 
those  down  the  river  was  met  with.  They  soned  arrows.  In  all,  nearly  1,000  mUes  of 
lived  in  houses  raised  on  posts  four  or  fiye  feet  new  water-way  were  explored, 
above  the  ground,  though  there  seemed  to  be  Lake  liba,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  na- 
no  reason  for  fearing  a  flood.  Their  tribal  tives  of  Cameroon,  is  supposed  by  Lieut  Mizon 
marks  also  were  verv  different ;  for  they  had  not  to  be  a  lake  at  all,  but  a  tributary  of  the 
a  row  of  lumps  as  large  as  peas  right  down  Congo,  having  its  source  on  the  eastern  dope 
their  noses,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  bean-  of  the  Serra  de  Cristal;  he  thinks  that  this 
sized  cicatrices  about  an  inch  apart.  They  oar-  river,  if  it  is  a  river,  whose  source  lies  so  near 
ried  bows  and  arrows,  and  wore  naked-bladed  the  coast,  will  form  the  most  convenient  con- 
knives  upon  their  thighs,  instead  of  being  nection  with  the  Congo,  believing  that  the 
armed  with  spears  and  sheathed  knives.  Severed  other  routes  laid  out  are  much  too  costly ;  he 
blacksmiths  fresh  from  their  forges  were  seen,  especially  condemns  De  Brazza's  attempt  to 
The  missionary's  party  had  lost  their  fire-wood  recommend  the  Ogowe  as  a  means  of  ship- 
by  the  sinking  ot  their  small  boat  farther  down  communication. 

the  river.  At  Ditabi  they  offered  beads  for  It  is  ten  years  since  Savorgnan  de  Brazza 
fire-wood ;  and  the  people  were  so  anxious  for  first  reached  the  Ogowe  region ;  and  the  la- 
the beads  that  after  exhausting  their  wood- piles,  bors  of  those  ten  years  have  led  to  noteworthy 
they  brought  live  sticks  from  their  fires  and  results.  The  French  infiuence,  which  formerly 
even  cut  up  their  wooden  beds  into  suitable  existed  only  on  paper,  is  now  represented  by 
lengths  and  sold  them.  Several  more  towns  an  unbroken  chain  of  stations  reaching  to  the 
built  on  posts  over  low  ground  were  passed,  Congo  and  by  that  part  of  the  Congo  basin  and 
until  an  important  market  was  reached  where  the  Kuilu-Niada  territory  secured  to  France  by 
no  European  goods  were  on  sale,  and  no  %igns  the  treaty  of  February,  1885,  with  the  Con^ro 
of  communication  with  civilization  were  seen  State.    During  the  years  1888-'85,  which  De 
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Brazza  devoted  to  the  organisation  of  this  Salvador  and  taking  a  more  northerly  roote 

French  territory,  ^'  Eqoatonal  France/'  twen-  than  Dr.  Wolff ^b,  he  traced  the  river  to  its 

ty-six  stations  have  been  founded,  as  follow :  end  at  Kwamoath. 

Mandschi,  at  Cape  Lopez ;  Njole,  Okola,  Oboro-  The  onsetded  question  as  to  the  boundaries 

hi,  Atschnkai  Bo  we,  Bondsohi,  Madiville,  Da-  of  the  European  colonies  on  the  West  African 

mi,  and  FranoeviUe  on  the  Ogowe;    Diete,  coast  bids  fair  at  length  to  be  amicably  ar- 

Ngampo,  Leketi,  and  Mbotschi,  on  the  All-  ranged.    The  German  Government  has  made 

ma ;  Brazzaville,  Ngantsohuno,  Mbe  (Makoko),  compacts  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  ao- 

N  kerne,  Bonga«  and  Nkundscha  on  the  Congo  cordinff  to  which  it  renounces  all  sovereignty 

and  its  right-hand  tributaries ;  Pointe  Noire,  over  ^ba  and  Kabitai,  and  recognizes  the  au- 

Loango,  Bas  Kuilu,  Ngotu,  Niari-Ludima,  ana  tbority  of  France  over  the  territory  between 

Philippeville  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Euilu  the  Bio  Nunez  and  Mellacoree.    The  German 

valley.    The  exploration  of  the  inland  region  Empire  also  recognizes  the  protectorate  of 

has  been  begun  by  Dolisie,  who  is  examining  France  over  Great  Popo  on  the  slave-coast, 

the  Nkundsche,  supposed  by  De  Brazza  to  be  and  France  recognizes  that  of  Germany  over 

identical    with   Grenfell's   Mobangi,  and  by  the  Togo  territory  and  its  extension  to  Porto 

Jacques  de  Brazza,  8avorgnan*s  brother,  who'  Beguro  and  Little  Popo.  The  boundary  adopt- 

discovered  in  September  a  new  tributary  of  ed  between  the  German  protectorate  of  Came- 

the  Congo,  the  Sekoli.    De  Brazza  is  enthusi-  roon  and  the  French  colony  of  Gaboon  is  the 

astic  about  the  resources  of  the  region,  and  fa-  course  of  the  Campo  river  as  far  as  the  tenth 

Tors  the  building  of  a  railroad  along  the  cata-  degree  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich,  and 

racts  of  the  Congo.     This  has  been  already  from  that  point  on  a  parallel  to  its  intersection 

Eroposed ;  but  English  capitalists,  who  have  with  the  fifteenth  d^ree.    France  thus  gives 

ad  it  under  consideration,  have  decided  not  up  all  claims  on  Malimba  and  Great  Batangs, 

to  undertake  it;  and  a  committee  in  Brussels  and  the  German  Empire  withdraws  its  claims 

has  been  appointed  to  decide  whether  to  at-  to  Bata,  Banoko,  and  Benito.    This,  and  the 

tempt  the  carrying  out  of  the  projects  treaty  with  Great  Britain  settling  the  north- 

LieuL  0.  Coqnilliat  contributes  an  article  em  boundary  of  Cameroon,  confirms  the  sover- 

on  the  upper  Cong^  to  the  *^  Bulletin'^  of  the  eignty  of  Germany  over  the  upper  districts  of 

Antwerp  Geographical  Society.    He  begins  by  Cameroon. 

advocating  the  hypothesis  that  the  land  of  this  G.  Yaldau  and  E.  Enutson  are  two  pioneer 
region  is  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake  of  enor-  settlers  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Came- 
mons  extent,  the  western  boundary  of  which  roon  mountains,  having  taken  up  their  reM- 
he  thinks  marked  by  the  heights  to  the  west  dence  there  in  the  beginning  of  1884.  In  the 
of  the  present  course  of  the  rivers  Ubangi  and  summer  of  1886  they  made  the  circuit  of  the 
Euango.  This  view  he  deduces  from  the  con-  mountains,  taking  a  different  and  more  extend- 
figuration  of  the  soil  that  he  noticed  along  ed  route  toan  any  heretofore  followed,  going 
the  Congo  above  Leopold ville,  and  he  cites  the  to  Buea,  then  turning  northward  to  Bichards 
various  altitudes  of  the  surrounding  country  Lake,  and  then  to  Elephant  Lake  (Balombi-ba- 
in  proof  of  it  This  theory,  he  thinks,  will  nc-  Mbu),  which  they  went  around.  Northward 
count  for  the  difference  of  the  fertility  of  the  from  the  Meme  they  took  a  westerly  course,  ar- 
npper  and  lower  Congo,  which  is  very  great,  riving  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mokono,  ap- 
the  vegetation  of  the  former  being  equaled,  parently  a  tributary  of  the  Old  Calabar.  From 
in  his  opinion,  by  that  of  India  alone.  There  Balundu  they  turned  southeast,  recrossing  the 
is,  too,  another  great  difference  which  also  sup-  Heme,  and  at  leng1«h  reaching  the  coast  at  Be- 
ports  this  supposition,  namely,  the  fact  that  all  tikka  (Colli).  Their  report  gives  many  inter- 
tbe  important  tributaries  of  the  Congo  belong  esting  ethnographic  notes,  and  details  regard- 
to  its  upper  course,  not  one  of  any  size  being  ing  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  various 
found  below  Ewamouth.  In  the  upper  Congo,  points  they  touched.  It  b  perhaps  a  matter  of 
too,  at  the  Bangala  station,  during  great  floods  some  political  significance  that  they  have  made 
many  of  the  neighboring  localities  are  inun-  some  progress  toward  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
dated,  so  little  is  the  land  raised  above  the  tion  as  to  Uie  existence  of  the  Bio  del  Bey,  which, 
river-bed.  lieut.  CoquUhat  concludes  with  an  by  the  agreement  of  May  7, 1885.  was  made  the 
account  of  the  fauna  of  the  Bangala  country,  boundary  between  the  British  J^iger  districts 
and  the  descent  and  character  of  the  people,  and  the  German  colony  of  Cameroon.  As  they 
Captain  Hansen's  reg^ter  of  the  rainfidl  in  foand  the  water-shed  between  the  Meme  and 
Bangala  since  May,  1884,  is  as  follows :  Old  Calabar  scarcely  twenty  miles  (thirty  Idlo- 

Jaa.,     8  <Uji,  16  honn.  metres)  distant,  the  supposition  seems  to  be 

SSwcii  It    **   tr    **  justified  that  an  actusl  Kio  del  Bey  can  hardly 

April,  'is    *•   «    *•  DC  between  them ;  but  that  this  river,  so  called, 

J  ^*  12    a   I!    a  1^^  ^^®  Muni,  Gaboon,  and  others,  is  only  an 

JqS^  is    **   S7    *"  estuary,  formed  by  many  small  streams.    This 

agrees  with  the  report  of  Capt.  von  Schuok- 

Dr.  Botner  has  successfully  solved  the  prob-  mann,  which  makes  the  Bio  del  Bey  to  be 

lem  of  the  German  Euango  Expedition  by  fol-  formed  by  two  arms  of  water,  the  one  from 

lowing  the  river  to  its  end;  starting  from  San  the  northeast  being  the  Meme,  according  to 
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uie  natives,  while  the  o<iier  is  connected  with  tion,  and  poorly  inhabited.    Namerona  aatro- 
the  Old  Oalabar.  nomical  and  meterological  observations  were 
The  ezonrsion  of  1884-'85  to  the  posts  on  the  made,  geologic  and  natural  historr  specimens 
npper  Senegal  and  Niger,  nnder  Oommandant  coUected,  and  a  route  laid  ont. 
Oombes,  has  led  to  a  ftirther  extension  of  the  A  yonng  French  traveler,  Lient.  Palat,  who 
IVench  dominion.    A  new  post  was  founded  went  oat  to  find  a  direct  ronte  for  commerce 
near  Niagassola,  giving  a  second  roate  from  between  Algiers  and  Timbactoo,  and  to  ez- 
Eita  to  the  npper  Niger.    The  northern  ronte  plore  the  Tuareg  conntry,  has  fallen  a  victim 
leads  bj  way  of  Knndn  to  Bammako,  the  sooth-  to  the  hardships  of  the  ionrney.    A  part  only 
ern  by  way  of  Niagassola  to  Kengaba.    The  dis-  of  his  journals  was  saved.    This  and  his  letters 
trict  of  Bure,  between  the  head-waters  of  the  include  details  of  his  route  from  October,  1886, 
Senega]  and  the  Niger,  important  on  account  to  January,  1886,  from  G6ryville  by  way  of 
of  its  gold,  was  at  the  same  time  declared  un-  Gol6a  to  Gurara.    From  this  it  appears  that 
der  the  protection  of  the  French  €k>vemment.  this  group  of  oases  is  considerably  nearer  to 
Combes,  however,  could  not  bring  the  Proph-  Gol^a  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed. 
et  Samory,  who  heads  the  resi^nce  of  the  In  the  year  1876  an  agreement  was  entered 
natives,  to  any  decisive  combat,  although  he  '  into  on  the  part  of  Donald  Mackenzie,  the 
crossed  the  Niger  and  pursued  the  prophet  for  originator  of  the  project  to  flood  the  weetem 
a  long  distance.    As  soon  as  the  French  troops  part  of  the  Sahara  with  water,  and  the  Mooi^ 
began  to  withdraw,  Samory  was  at  their  rear,  ish  tribes  at  Gape  Juby,  that  led  to  the  giving 
although  he  was  several  times  driven  back,  up  on  their  part  of  the  district  about  the  prom- 
For  these  reasons  it  became  necessary  to  send  ontory  called  by  the  natives  Tarf%)a,  and  to 
a  greater  force ;  and  Ool.  Frey  was  therefore  the  establishment  of  a  station  by  the  North- 
dispatched  the  latter  part  of  November,  1885.  west  African  Company.     In  1880  the  tribes 
Progress  has  been  made  in  filling  the  gaps  in  were  set  on  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocoo,  who 
the  telegraph  line  between  the  colony  of  Sene-  feared  that  the  trade  of  his  subjects  would 
gal  and  the  posts  on  the  upper  river,  so  that  suffer,  and  destroyed  the  station  on  the  main- 
there  now  remain  only  the  ninety-seven  kilo-  land,  breaking  up  the  trade  for  two  years, 
metres  between  Matam  and  Bakel  to  be  com-  During  this  time  a  stone  fort  was  built  on  the 
pleted  in  order  to  make  direct  telegraphic  com-  ridge  guarding  the  harbor,  the  materials  having 
munication  between  Bammako  on  the  Niger  been  tnrought  from  England  and  the  Canary 
and  St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  Senegal,  and  there-  Idands.    The  English  (3U)vemment  interfered, 
by  with  France.  though  refusing  the  company  a  charter  grant- 
In  the  northwest  some  attempts  have  been  ing  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  trade  with 
made  to  gain  better  knowledge  of  the  least-  the  neighboring  tribes  and  those  more  distant, 
known  regions,  and  open  them  to  trade.    The  began  once  more  to  flourish.     Whetiier  the 
district  Rif,  in  Morocco,  on  the  border  of  the  attempt  of  the  company  to  divert  the  trade 
Mediterranean,  standing  in  a  relation  of  loose  from  Adrar  to  Tarfaja  will  succeed,  seems 
dependence  on  the  Grovemment  of  Morocco,  has  doubtful,  since  the  Spanish  station  at  Cap 
always  been  closed  to  curious  Europeans.    The  Ouro  is  only  480  kilometres  distant,  while 
piratical  inhabitants  were  long  a  terror  to  the  Cape  Juby  is  660,  and  the  Senegal,  to  which  a 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  latest  great  part  of  the  trade  has  heretofore  been 
failure  is  that  of  H.  Duveyrier,  the  ezplorer  directed,  is  about  as  far. 
of  the  Sahara,  who  made  a  vain  attempt  this  The  boundaries  between  Tunis  and  Tripoli 
year  to  penetrate  into  the  district,  and  whose  have  long  been  unsettled,  and  an  attempt  nas 
notes  on  the  jjourney  that  he  did  accomplish  been  made,  by  means  of  a  compact  between 
are  to  be  published  by  the  Paris  Geographical  the  French  Republic  and  Turkey,  tiirough  tibe 
Society.  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  to  have  the  matter  definitely 
A  Spanish  oflScer,  J.  Cervera  Baviera,  has  settled.    The  bay  Ras  Tadjer,  on  the  Mediter- 
published  an  account  of  a  geographioo-military  ranean  coast,  82  kilometres  east  from  Cape 
ezpedition  to  the  interior  and  along  the  coasts  of  El-Bibau.  has  been  selected  as  the  starting 
Morocco,  undertaken  mainly  with  a  view  to  an  point  of  the  line,  thus  giving  the  entire  Bay  of 
ezamination  of  the  roads,  the  military  works,  £1-Bibau  to  French  control, 
and  all  points  bearing  on  the  subject  of  a  posri-  irfa«— -The  discovery  of  coal  of  fair  quality 
ble  campaign.    He  regards  the  port  of  Rabat  as  in  accessible  places,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
the  best  starting-point  for  offensive  operations,  Lena,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  navigation  of 
the  road  from  it  to  the  capital  offering  few  dif-  that  river  by  steam — ^an  undertaking  hereto- 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  an  army^s  march.    The  fore  attended  with  some  difficulty  on  account 
same  officer  has  since  been  in  charge  of  an  of  the  loss  of  time  connected  with  the  procur- 
ezpedition  for  the  ezploration  of  the  Sahara,  ing  of  wood  and  the  lack  of  ooaL 
which  left  the  station  on  the  Rio  Oro,  June  16,  The  Scientific-Industrial  Ezposition  for  Sibe- 
1886,  and  returned  to  it,  July  24,  after  great  ria  and  the  Ural,  nlanned  by  tne  Society  of  the 
suffering  from  the  heat  and  the  want  of  pro-  Friendsof  Natural  Science,  has  a  grant  of  5,000 
visions  and  water,  having  gone  425  kilometres  rubles  from  the  Russian  Government  as  good 
firom  the  coast  to  Adrar,  which  they  describe  as  secured,  and  will  be  opened  in  1887  at 
as  a  continuation  of  the  desert,  without  vegetfr-  Ekaterinburg.     Sections  for  ezhibits  in  the 
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following  departments  are  proposed :  1.  Min-  tinct  form  below  the  water-sbed  near  Bala- 

eralogy,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  zootomy,  Iscbem.    Above  this  lie  a  number  of  rows  of 

and   anatomy ;    2.   Geography,   cartography,  kettle-like  depressions  bordered  by  high  sand- 

oommerce,  statistics,  climatology,  earth-mag-  hills.    This  region  mnst  have  formed,  at  some 

netism ;   8.  Anthropology,  ethnography,  and  time,  a  basin  filled  with  water,  half  fresh,  half 

arohieology ;  4.  Minmg  and  the  working  of  salt,  connected,  at  high  water,  with  the  for- 

metals;  5.  Industry  and  hand-labor;   6.  Do-  mer  Bay  of  Aibngir,  and  receiving  from  the 

mestic  industry ;  7.  Land  and  forest  culture,  'southeast  the  waters  of  the  Amu-Darya.  After 

fruit  and  vegetable  raising,  hunting  and  fishing,  the  bay  was  separated  from  the  Ssarykamisch 

The  Norwegian  explorer,  L.  St|^neger  has  Lake  by  the  turning  of  the  Amu,  the  whole 

made  a  report  giving  full  information  concern-  basin  was  divided  into  the  TschetlLou  Lake  in 

ing  the  present  condition  of  Beriug^s  Island,  the  south,  and  in  the  north  the  Ohorawemisch 

which  he  sailed  around  and  explored  thorough-  Sea,  until  here,  too,  by  means  of  evaporation, 

Iv  in  August  and  September,  1882,  adding  many  and  probably  also  the  elevation  of  the  earth, 

details  and  some  corrections  to  the  descriptions  the  present  condition  of  things  was  brought 

given  by  the  German  naturalist  Steller,  whose  about,  and  the  Amu-Darya  was  turned  entirely 

unhappy  winter  in  the  island  made  the  years  to  the  Aral  Sea.    This  turn  in  the  channel  of 

1741~'42  memorable  in  the  history  of  discovery,  the  Amu  must  have  taken  place  within  the 

In  bis  memory,  Stejneger  named  the  highest  limits  of  the  present  Ohiwa-Oase,  on  the  space 

point  of  the  island  Mount  Steller.   From  many  between  the  Ssarykamisch  and  Aibngir  border 

evidences  he  believes  the  island  to  be  Hiding,  of  the  Usturt  and  the  declivity  of  the  plateau 

He  agrees  with  Nordenski6ld  that  the  climate  Dus-kyr,  and  on  this  very  spot  the  old  bed  is 

and  vegetation  are  favorable  for  cattle-raising,  distinctly   recognizable.     Kow  whether   the 

but  the  want  of  markets  would  prevent  it  western  part  of  the  Usboi — that  belonging  to 

from  being  profitable.  the  Caspian — was  in  part  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in 

A  portion  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  has  part  the  outlet  of  the  Ssarykamisch  Lake,  or 
been  opened  from  Eketerinburg.  It  is  to  ex-  only  a  channel  for  freshets,  it  could  in  no  case 
tend  to  Tuimen,  208  miles  from  the  former  have  been  the  mijestic  Oxus  of  the  ancients, 
place,  and  will  there  meet  the  great  water-  who  could  only  have  regarded  the  Ohowares- 
way  of  the  country.  The  work  of  piercing  the  misch  Sea  as  the  one  into  which  it  fiowed. 
water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the  Obi  and  This  western  part  of  the  Usboi  could  not 
the  Yenisei  is  nearly  completed,  so  that  com-  have  been  navigable,  on  account  of  its  many 
munication  between  these  rivers  will  soon  be  waterfalls ;  neither  have  any  traces  of  settle- 
opened.  It  is  also  proposed  to  Join  the  baadns  ments  been  found  on  its  banks.  Kouschin's 
of  the  Petchora  ana  the  Obi  by  a  railroad  over  evidence  establishes  fhlly  the  impossibility  of 
one  of  the  passes  of  the  Ural  mountains.  the  Amu- Darya  having  fiowed  through  the 

A  report  of  the  French  consul  at  St  Peters-  Usboi  into  the  Oaspian,  for,  in  order  to  reach 
burg  gives  the  population  of  Tarkistan,  nomad  the  Usboi  from  the  north  at  Bala- Iscbem,  it 
and  sedentary,  as  2,865,000.  The  factories  would  have  had  to  make  a  circuit  of  800  kilo- 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  coming  of  the  metres  around  the  depression  forming  the 
Russi^,  and  now  include  twelve  brandy-dis-  Ssarykamisch  Lake.  But  if  this  depression 
tilleries,  five  tobacco-manufactories,  seven  tan-  were  to  be  filled  it  would  form  an  artincial  sea 
neries,  and  others.  The  commerce  has  doubled  where  one  has  disappeared  through  mighty 
since  1866.    The  production  of  silk  is  an  im-  geological  agencies. 

portant  industij  in  some  parts.  The  sedentary  In  Ji^y  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  was 
population  chiefi  v  occupy  the  mountainous  opened  as  far  as  Merv.  That  part  extending 
regions,  riusing  wheat  rice,  barley,  millet,  cot-  from  Eizil-Arvat  to  Merv,  581  versts  or  566 
ton,  hemp,  fiax,  ana  melons;  and  potatoes  kilometres,  was  built  in  a  little  less  than  a 
have  been  cultivated  since  the  establishment  year.  The  entire  line  will  measure  1,065  kilo- 
of  the  Russian  colonies.  The  nomads  raise  metres,  and  will  extend  f^om  the  port  of  Mi- 
animals — goats,  horses,  camels,  and  homed  khailovski,  on  the  Caspian,  where  the  bay  has 
cattle — and  occupy  the  low  lands.  been  deepened  to  admit  the  largest  vessels,  to 

The  much-discussed  question  whether  the  Chardjui  on  the  Oxus.  A  special  line  of  steam- 
Usboi  ever  formed  a  natural  connection  be-  ers  is  to  be  established  on  the  Oxus.  Later 
tween  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  remains  still  the  line  is  to  be  extended  by  Bokhara  to  Samar- 
undecided.  Recent  researches  by  A.  Konschin  cand.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Gen.  An- 
tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  Usboi,  nenkov,  who  describes  in  a  letter  the  districts 
from  the  Ssarykamisch  Lake  to  the  Caspian,  is  through  which  it  is  to  pass.  The  line  runs 
not  the  ancient  bed  of  the  classic  Oxus,  but  a  southeast  for  248  miles,  from  Eizil-Arvat  to 
result  of  the  separation  of  the  Aral  from  the  Duchak,  parallel  with  the  Eopeth-Dagh  mount- 
Caspian,  and  the  outfiow  of  the  salt  water  of  ain-chain,  which  forms  the  Persian  frontier, 
the  Aral  and  Ssarykamisch  into  the  latter.  The  and  crosses  the  oasis  AkhaL  The  most  im- 
old  bed  of  the  Amu-Darya  does  not  in  reality  portant  station  is  Askabad,  a  little  town  only 
appear  between  Bala-Ischem  and  the  Ssary-  three  years  old,  but  alreadv  of  some  comtner- 
kamisch  Lake  so  definitely  as  it  is  represented  eial  importance.  The  region  is  for  the  most 
in  the  maps.    The  Usboi  first  appears  in  dis-  part  level  and  sandy,  sprinkled  with  villages 
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which  were  deserted,  but  since  the  Rossian  an-       **Tbe  first  Joarney  of  M.  Prejeyalski  lasted 

nexation  have  been  repeopled.    From  Dachak  three  years  (1871-78).    Making  tlie  best  use 

the  roads  to  Serakhs,  Meshed,  and  Herat  di-  he  oould  of  the  small  resources  at  his  command, 

verge,  and  the  railway  corves  to  the  northeast,  he  remained  two  years  in  Thibet,  and  pene- 

and  strikes  across  the  desert  to  Merv,  which  is  trated  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Blae  river, 

on  an  oasis  on  the  banks  of  the  Marghab.    The  He  was  the  first  to  explore  the  eastern  part  of 

118  miles  from  Merv  to  the  Ozus  is  a  sandy  Central  Asia  (11,000  versts^  loumey).     The 

desert  covered    with  a  dense  vegetation  of  years  1874  and  1875  he  devoted  to  the  arrange- 

"  sazanl  **  (ffaloxifl(m  ammodendron)^  and  other  ment  of  the  scientific  resalts  of  his  first  jour> 

Slants  of  the  same  family.    This  was  the  most  ney,  and  to  the  preparations  for  a  second, 

ifficolt  part  of  the  line  to  constmct ;  not  so  This  time  the  explorer  was  well  equipped,  hav- 

muoh  on  account  of  the  drifting  sand,  as  of  ing  laid  out  a  sum  of  24,000  rubles,  granted 

the  want  of  water,  which  was  scarce  and  often  him  by  the  command  of  the  late  Emperor 

brackish.     The   line  crosses   two  important  Alexander  II,  on  the  advice  of  Count  Miiut4n, 

rivers,  the  Tejend  and  the  Murghab,  both  of  Minister  of  War.    Six  Cossacks  were  placed  at 

which  lose  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  in  win-  his  disposal    The  expedition  betook  itself  into 

ter  are  dry  or  very  low ;  but  in  summer  their  Thian-Shan  and  to  Tarim,  but,  being  unable  to 

volume  is  considerable  and  the  water  is  drawn  advance,  returned  to  Russia  at  the  beginning 

off  in  canals  to  long  distances  for  irrigation,  of  1877,  by  way  of  Eastern  Turkistan.    Its 

This  railway  is  of  great  importance,  politically  scientific  results  were,  however,  of  importance, 

as  well  as  commercially,  for  it  gives  Kussia  an  The  third  journey  began  in  1878.    The  expe- 

opportunity  to  bring  a  large  force  to  the  bor-  dition  was  composed  of  twelve  persons.    The 

ders  of  Afghanistan  without  delay,  in  case  of  proposal  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Sadji  in  Thibet 

need,  and  to  compete  advantageou^y  with  In-  could  not  be  carried  out,  owing  to  the  want  of 

dia  in  the  trade  of  C!entral  Asia.  food  and  means  of  transport.    After  having 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  promises  to  become  explored  Lake  Zaisan,  and  Thibet  as  far  as  Sal- 

an  important  industry  in  this  part  of  Asia,  dam,  M.Prejevalski  was  stopoed  at  a  distance  of 

The  Central  Asian  Commercial  Company  has  250  versts  from  the  capital  of  the  country, 

received  a  large  tract  from  the  Ameer  of  Bo-  The  sources  of  the  Hoang-Ho  were  explored  in 

khara  on  the  Amu-Darya,  near  the  Chadjui  sta-  1879.  Lastly,  in  1883,  M.  Pr^evalski  set  out  on 

tion  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway,  and  this  they  his  fourth  journey  in  the  same  region,  follow- 

Intend  to  devote  to  toe  raising  of  cotton.    The  ing  a  desert  track  toward  the  Hoang-Ho.    The 

company   has  permanent  agencies  at  Merv,  month  of  February,  1884,  was  passed  among 

Askabad,  Kutshan,  and  Meshed,  and  it  has  the  Thibet  mountains  in  completing  collections 

lately  sent  a  trading-caravan  into  Thibet.  in  ornithology.   Hunting  provided  Uie  travelers 

The  English-Russian  Boundary  Commission  with  food,  and  they  used  also  tea  and  small 
began  its  work  by  surveying  the  northern  line  cakes.  The  roasted  meal  of  the  country,  called 
and  marking  it  with  pillars  from  the  Persian  zamha^  took  the  place  of  bread.  In  May,  the 
boundary  nearly  to  the  Amu-Darya  or  Oxus,  expedition  advanced  into  southern  S^dam,  the 
at  Chodschat-Salih.  The  commission  oodld  not  ruler  of  which  wished  to  oppose  its  passage, 
agree  upon  the  merits  of  the  confiicting  claims  but  was  compelled  to  give  tnem  a  guide  and 
to  the  district  of  Ehamiab,  and  therefore  the  some  camels.  Leaving  the  provisions  under  the 
last  40  of  the  560  kilometres  of  the  line  were  charge  of  seven  Cossacks,  M.  Prejevalski  pro- 
left  without  the  land-marks.  '  ceeded  to  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-Ho.    Here 

A  noteworthy  book  of  travel,  published  in  this  river  is  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  aoiA- 
Paris  this  year,  is  **  Across  Central  Asia"  (^*A  ens  broad,  but  as  it  turns  toward  the  south- 
Traverse  rA«e  Centrale ''),  by  H.  Moser,  an  ac-  west  it  attains  an  immense  size.  This  stream 
count  of  his  experiences  in  his  last  journey  is  of  great  moment  to  the  Chinese,  who,  to 
through  that  region  in  1888-'84.  He  attributes  heighten  its  importance,  have  instituted  annual 
to  the  Russian  advances  there  the  great  im-  sacrifices  of  great  solemnity.  It  is  noticeable 
provements  wrought  in  late  years,  and  the  that  the  country  near  the  source  of  the  Hoang- 
safety  with  which  travelers  of  all  nationalities  Ho  is  inhabited ;  and  the  herds  of  yaks  are  in- 
oan  now  visit  that  part  of  Asia.  Twenty-five  numerable.  From  the  source  of  the  Hoang- 
years  ago  Arminius  Y4mb6ry  adopted  the  dis-  Ho,  M.  Prelevalski  turned  southward  to  the 
guise  of  a  dervish  in  order  to  travel  through  source  of  the  Blue  river.  After  a  march  of 
Central  Asia,  and  even  then  was  in  frequent  150  versts,  the  travelers  encountered  some 
danger  of  his  life ;  M.  Moser  himself  in  his  first  Tungutes,  who  showed  themselves  very  hostile, 
travels  there  in  1868-^69  found  the  state  of  the  A  few  ehots  made  them  retreat,  but  it  was 
country  far  different  from  that  of  the  present  found  impossible  to  pass  the  Blue  river,  and 
day ;  and  he  very  naturally  attributes  the  M.  Prejevalski  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  Two 
chazige  to  the  civilizing  infiuence  of  Russia,  fresh  attacks  of  the  Tungutes  did  not  prevent 
The  principal  value  of  his  work  lies  in  its  eth-  him  from  returning  to  Uie  source  of  the  Ho- 
nologic  observations.  ang-Ho,  where  one  of  the  lakes  thst  feed  the 

The  following  summary  of  the  work  of  M.  river  has  received  the  name  of  '  Expedition 

Prejevalski,  the  distinguished  explorer  of  Cen-  Lake.*    From  this  time  the  travelers  advanced 

tral  Asia,  has  appeared  in  European  journals :  for  many  consecutive  we^s,  having  contino- 
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OQsly  to  beat  off  the  attacks  of  the  Tnngntea,  with  fish :  bat  there  is  little  Tarietj  in  their 

who  kept  firing  their  old-fashioned  muskets,  species.    The  Mongol  inhabitants,  in  their  man- 

bnt  never  with  anj  effect.    From  southern  ners  and  customs,  take  after  the  savage  nature 

Saidam,  M.  Prejevalski,  with  thirteen  oompan-  of  the  country.    Thej  live  in  yurts  made  of 

ions,  set  out  for  western  SaldauL  The  poverty  of  felt." 

the  sou  of  this  country  makes  it  an  unfit  abode  An  expedition  of  two  years*  duration  in 
for  any  animal — even  the  oameL  After  travel-  southern  Mongolia  by  Messrs.  Potanin,  Skassi, 
ing  for  800  yersts,  the  explorer  reached  the  and  Beressowski  was  ended  in  October,  1886,  by 
borders  of  an  impracticable  morass,  covered  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  former  in  Kiakhta.  Be- 
Bwarms  of  pheasants.  In  a  spot  called  Gaz,  they  ressowski  remained  behind  to  complete  his  col- 
stopped  for  three  months.  From  thence  the  lections.  Describing  the  journey  from  Ssinin 
travelers  advanced  once  more  800  versts  into  to  Ssign-ssjau,  Potanin  saya  he  reached  the 
western  Thibet,  where  they  discovered  three  Yellow  river  at  the  little  village  of  Arku  above 
new  mountain-chains.  On  their  return  to  Gaz,  Gui-dui,  and  crossed  a  mountain-pass  8,660 
they  set  ofl^  through  mountain-passes,  for  Loto,  metres  high.  Reaching  Gui-dui,  be  passed  up 
where  they  found  a  population  of  Turkish  race,  the  valley  of  the  river  Lantschshu,  called  Dun- 
very  friendly.  The  same  kindly  reception  was  chozjau  on  Prqjevalski^s  map,  to  the  plateau 
accorded  them  in  the  western  part  of  China,  of  Rtshandsa-tan,  about  8,000  metres  high,  to 
bordering  on  Eastern  Turkistan.  This  is  a  very  the  right  of  which  can  be  seen  the  snow-cov- 
fine  region,  fertile,  warm,  and  with  no  winter  ered  mountains  Amni-Dshakar,  where  Preje- 
climate;  yielding  a  crop  twice  a  year  (in  Feb-  valski  stopped  in  1880.  The  road  leads  from 
mary  and  July),  and  bearing  fruits  all  the  year  the  plateau  through  the  deep  vaUey  of  the 
round.  Chinese,  Mongols,  Arabs,  Bukhariotes,  river  Karyn-Dshanba  to  the  broader  valley  of 
and  Hindoos  are  all  found  there.  On  their  the  Urunwu  in  which  lies  the  town  of  Bou- 
f nrther  advance,  they  came  once  more  on  an  nan.  On  the  same  river,  thirteen  kilometres 
absolute  desert  dotted  with  oases— the  dis-  above  Bou-nan,  is  the  Chinese  cloister  Urunwn. 
tanoe,  however,  between  the  first  two  being  From  this  valley  the  plateau  of  Gaulschshatun 
900  versts.  That  of  Cberchen  contains  also  is  reached ;  it  is  as  high  as  that  of  Rtshandsa- 
the  ruins  of  a  city.  Near  Cberchen  there  is  a  tan.  Potanin  at  length  arrived  at  the  cloister 
chain  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown,  which  of  Labran.  8,000  metres  high  in  the  narrow 
M.  Prejevalski  christened  *Tsar  liberator.'  valley  of  tne  Urunwu,  having  some  hundreds 
Rmu  feu  without  ceasing  for  twenty  conseon-  of  well-built  houses,  many  of  them  two  and 
tive  days.  The  oasis  of  Potam  contains  sixty  three  stories  in  height.  It  is  the  residence  of 
thousand  detnatineg  of  fertile  land.  Tbe  trav-  the  (x6ge  Dshajan-Dshapassyn,  who  unites  the 
eler  was  the  first  to  explore  the  Potam  river,  temporal  power  with  the  spiritual.  The  valley 
which  rises  in  a  small  morass  in  a  desert,  and  of  the  Ndami,  a  little  tributary  of  the  Urunwu, 
has  a  course  of  only  150  versts.  Having  leads  to  a  third  high  plateau,  to  the  pass  Rend- 
crossed  the  Potam,  M.  Prqjevalski  passed  the  kiki^  on  whose  southern  side  winds  the  little 
river  Tarim,  touched  at  the  rich  oasis  of  Oksn,  river  Ankur,  a  tributary  of  the  Tao-chd,  in 
traversed  the  Thian-Shan,  and  concluded  his  Tangutan  the  Lurjntsc^ju.  From  this  plateau 
fourth  journey  by  vimting  SekuL"  also  may  be  seen  a  snow-capped  mountain- 
The  following  are  some  of  the  remarks  in  range  stretching  along  the  side  of  the  Tao-chd 
which  the  explorer  sums  up  his  references  t*i  from  west  to  east.  At  the  Renii-kikA  begin 
Thibet :  **  Its  climate  is  continental,  with  sud-  the  dwellings  of  the  Tungnte  tribe  of  the 
den  changes  from  cold  to  hot,  and  tiee  vena,  Dshoni,  whose  prince  lives  three  daysMoumey 
The  heat  sometimes  reaches  66°  C. ;  the  mean  beyond  in  Dshoni  on  the  Tao-chd.  Through 
summer  temperature  is  40°  G.  in  the  shade.  In  this  valley,  in  which  is  a  considerable  waterfall 
southern  Thibet  tbe  climatic  conditions  are  dif-  near  the  village  Jechu-tschao,  Potanin,  after  a 
ferent:  tbe  summer  temperature  does  not  ex-  journey  of  four  days,  reached  Mintschi^eu, 
ceed  28°  0.,  and  the  cold  is  moderate.  In  spite  whence  he  passed  over  to  the  mountains  of 
of  this,  the  too  great  humidity  of  the  country  Jali-ssan,  the  water-shed  between  the  Tao-chd 
hinders  vegetation,  so  that  there  is  not  even  and  the  system  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The 
sufficient  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  west  ascent  is  short  and  easy,  but  the  descent  leads 
alone  one  finds  a  little  grass,  while  trees  and  deep  down  to  the  little  town  of  Tan-tschen  in 
shrubs  are  wanting.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  a  very  narrow  valley.  One  kilometre  distant 
poor  vegetation,  the  fauna  therd  is  very  abun-  is  the  residence  of  the  Tungute  prince,  who  is 
dant.  One  can  count  as  many  as  fifteen  species  known  among  the  Chinese  as  Matnssy. 
of  mammalia  and  fifty-three  species  of  birds.  Below  Tan-tschen  the  traveler  came  upon  a 
The  animals,  which  are  sheltered  among  the  great  mountain- stream  roaring  through  a  nar- 
valleys  of  northern  Thibet,  are  of  very  great  row  valley,  between  thickly  wooded  banks  of 
size.  The  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  herds  chalk  rock.  8o  narrow  is  it  that  the  road 
of  wild  bulls  (yaks),  which  are,  however,  not  leads  for  a  ^eat  part  of  its  way  over  cornice- 
fierce  ;  then  there  are  antelopes,  sheep,  and  wild  like  projections,  platforms  built  out  like  balco- 
assee;  and  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  also  nies,  and  unsteady,  overhanging  bridges.  Three 
often  to  be  met  with.  In  the  east,  there  are  days*  journey  led  to  the  mouth  of  this  river 
two  rivers  and  some  lakes,  well  enough  stocked  where  it  joins  the  Pei-tui,  and  a  day^s  journey 
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down  that  river  lies  the  dtj  of  Ssi-gn-s^an^  known  in  Enrope  throngh  the  reports  of  Pota- 

snrroanded  by  sharp -pointed  and  lofty  monnt-  nin.    They  oocapy  the  northern  slopes  of  the 

ain-peaks.    Potanin  began  his  return  Jnne  25,  mountain-range  on  the  left  of  the  Bardnn. 

from  the  city  of  Gaotai  in  the  north  of  the  Their  pastures  begin  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Koko-Nor,  and  crossed  the  Gobi  Desert  by  a  Jedsin  below  Pabor-taasy,  and  extend  to  the 

hitherto  unknown  route  from  south  to  north,  town  of  Eirne  south  of  Ssutshen,  being  limi- 

He  observed  that  the  southeastern  continua-  ted,  therefore,  to  the  northern  valleys  of  the 

tion  of  the  Altai  range  consists  of  four  parallel  Nanshan  between  the  meridians  of  Hantshen 

diains,  of  which  one  was  explored  in  187&-'79  and  Ssutshen.    Surveys  and  astronomical  ob- 

by  Pjewzow ;  the  others  have  not  been  visit-  servations  were  made  by  the  travelers, 

ed.    Potauin  reports  that  the  expedition  ar-  On  Feb.  1, 1886,  a  new  province  was  divided 

rived  at  the  Koko-Nor  April  22,  followed  the  from  the  central  nrovinoe  in  Ceylon.     It  is 

course  of  the  Ohargi  river  upward,  and  in  its  called  Uva,  and  includes  the  southern  part  of 

upper  basin  crossed  the  route  taken  by  Pre-  the  old  province.    The  capital  is  BaduUa.    A 

jevalski  in  1872.    On  the  way  through  the  railroad  is  to  be  built  to  Hapntale,  and  after- 

monntain-region  separating  the  system  of  the  ward  extended  to  BaduUa. 

Yellow  river  from  the  pltun  of  southern  Mon-  Capt.  R6veill6re  having  succeeded  in  passing 

golia,  the  mountain  system  of  the  Kan-Shan  the  rapids  of  the  Mekong  at  Prea-Patang  with 

was  seen  to  be  more  complicated  than  'that  a  small  steamer,  giving  promise  of  the  exten- 

part  in  the  meridian  of  Lyantshero.    The  lat-  sion  of  navigation  up  the  Mekong,  the  Colonial 

ter  condsts  of  two  mountain-chains,  between  Council  ofCochin-China  has  appropriated  8,000 

which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Daitung-che  river ;  piasters  for  a  special  examination  of  the  rapids 

while  the  former  consists  of  three  chains  sepa-  by  Lieut.  F^signy,  with  a  view  to  obviating  the 

rated  by  two  lengths  of  valley.    In  one  the  obstruction  they  offer  to  navigation. 

Daitung-che  ti^es  its  course  eastward,  in  the  On  January  27  appeared  in  the  *' Journal 

other  the  Jedsin  flows  westward  and  the  Bar-  Officiel,*'  the  decree  of  organization  of  the 

dun  eastward;  they  unite  at  the  cloister  Pabor-  protectorate  of  Annam  and  Tonquiu.     This 

tassy  in  the  meridian  of  Hantshen.    The  passes  protectorate  is  looked  upon  aa  a  distinct  and 

of  the  three  chains  were  of  nearly  equal  ele-  independent  service,  having  its  own  laws,  its 

vation,  something   more  than  8,900  metres,  own  budget,  its  own  customs.     It  will  not 

The  valleys  are  about  3,000  metres  high,  ex-  nfaintmn   any  connection  with  the  Govem- 

cepting  two  short  stretches  where  they  fall  a  merit  of  the  capital,  except  such  as  result  from 

Httle  below  that  height.    From  the  valley  of  the  nomination  of  the  Kesident- General  and 

tJie  DaituDg-cbe,  inhabited  by  Tungutes  of  the  other  high  officials,  and  the  allowance  of  a  sub- 

Arig  race,  the  route  leads  to  the  pass  of  Rdons-  sidy. 

Bug,  the  highest  of  the  three,  and  then  down  Eirope»--The  old  project  of  the  Volga-Don 
to  the  sources  of  the  Little  Rdonssag,  a  tribu-  Canal,  originally  started  by  Peter  the  Great, 
tary  of  the  Jedsin  from  the  left.  The  upper  has  again  been  revived.  The  city  of  Rostov, 
course  of  the  last-named  river  is  bordered  on  on  the  lower  Don,  which  would  be  greatly 
both  sides  by  a  high  plateau,  beyond  which  in  benefited  in  its  trade  by  a  water-way  unitaug 
the  north  is  the  high  range  of  Pabas  Shan.  At  its  river  and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Volga  and 
the  little  cloister  of  Pabor-tassy,  situated  at  an  the  region  of  the  Caspian,  has  taken  steps  to 
elevation  of  2,400  metres,  on  the  Jedsin^  the  have  the  route  surveyed, 
settlements  of  the  Arig  end,  and  a  little  far-  The  project  for  a  canal  connecting  the  North 
ther  westward  begin  those  of  the  Shira-j6gu-  and  Baltic  Seas  bids  fair  at  last  to  be'  carried 
ren.  From  Pabor-tassy  two  roads  lead  to  out.  It  will  start  from  the  Elbe  above  Bruns- 
Hantshen ;  the  one  northeastward  over  the  buttel,  and  end  at  the  bay  of  Kiel.  The  cost 
mountains  and  by  way  of  the  little  town  Nan-  of  the  canal  is  estimated  at  166,000,000  marks, 
ffotohen,  the  other  up  the  stream  to  the  Bar-  and  the  time  required  for  constructing  it  at 
aun.  The  explorel*s  took  the  latter  but  were  seven  years.  Id  order  to  make  the  canal  use- 
obliged  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  camels  to  turn  fhl  for  ships  of  war,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it 
to  the  pass  Galdsin-daban,  which  they  reached  26  metres  broad  at  the  bottom,  60  metres  on 
May  22.  Passing  down  the  Tashity,  they  the  surface,  and  8*6  metres  in  depth.  Its 
reached  a  plain  and  thence  up  the  Lagi  to  the  length  will  be  about  98  kilometres, 
pass  of  Dagen-dabau,  on  the  northern  side  of  Another  undertakmg,  which  has  long  been 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  Charar-gol.  in  contemplation,  seems  to  have  advanced  a 
From  the  upper  reaches  of  this  river  extends  a  step  toward  completion  by  the  formation  of  a 
lofty  plateau,  furrowed  by  the  deep  valleys  of  society  in  Amsterdam  for  considering  plans  for 
brooks  tributary  to  the  Donssyr,  whicli  flows  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee.  A  recent  proposal 
into  the  Jedsin.  From  this  plateau,  the  way  which  flnds  considerable  favor  is  to  connect 
leads  through  the  dry  valley  of  tiie  Bi^an-gol  the  islands  of  Texel,  Vlieland,  TerscheUing, 
to  the  Donssjrr,  which  it  reaches  nine  kilome-  and  Ameland  by  dams,  as  Ameland  ia  now 
tres  above  the  mountain  town  of  Li-juan-in.  connected  with  tiie  mainland,  and  then  to  cot 
Twenty-two  kilometres  distant  is  Shachi,  in  off  the  Zuyder  from  the  North  Sea  by  a  dam 
the  plain  on  the  great  road  from  Hantshen  to  with  a  sluice  between  Texel  and  Helder.  By 
Ssutshen.     The  J^guren  are  a  people  first  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  turn  the  sea  into  a 
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body  of  fresh  water,  which  will  afterward  he  MontpeUier-le-Yieaz,  about  nine  and  a  half 

gradnallj  drained  and  laid  dry.     This  plan  miles  east  of  Millan,  in  Avejron,  and  oonse- 

wonld  diyide  the  expense  among  a  large  nam-  qnentlj  beyond  the  borders  of  Loz^re,  bat  only 

her  of  years.  a  few  hoars'  journey  from  the  gorges  of  the 

The  canal  for  draining  Lake  Gopais,  in  Bobo*  Tarn^  and  therefore  in  the  same  sphere  of  at- 

tia,  was  opened  Jane  18.    This  ends  an  ander-  traction  for  travelers.    MontpeDier-le-Vieax  is 

talcing  attempted  even  in  ancient  times,  and  nothing  else  but  an  immense  rain,  a  sort  of 

will  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  the  region,  Thebes  or  Palmyra,  bat  a  natural  rain  made 

which  has  hitherto  been  hiadered  by  the  an-  of  rocks.    Between  the  gorge  of  the  Doarbie 

healthful  exhalations  of  the  lake.  and  the  deep  ravines  of  two  of  its  tributaries, 

Following  are  extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  the  mysterious  city,  suspended  like  the  hang- 

A.  Martel  before  the  Paris  Greographical  Socle-  ing-gardens  of  Babylon  about  1,820  feet  above 

ty  regarding  a  district  of  France  comparatively  the  river,  has  been  guarded  against  the  inroads 

unknown :  of  the  curious  and  the  researches  of  geogra- 

*^  One  finds  it  stated  even  now,  in  the  best  phers  by  its  frowning  ramparts,  and,  above  all, 
scientific  books  of  the  day  upon  geography,  that  by  superstition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
Loxdre  is  the  poorest  aepartment  of  France,  dare  not  adventure  into  a  chaos  of  rocks  which 
the  most  abandoned  district  of  our  country,  they  called  the  city  of  the  devil ;  and  when, 
But,  if  Lozdre  takes  rank  among  the  lowest  of  three  years  ago,  MM.  de  Barbeyrac  and  de 
the  departments  with  regard  to  total  popula-  MaUafosse  penetrated  it  for  the  first  time,  their 
tion,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  indastries,  admiration  was  only  equal  to  their  wonder, 
^he  holds,  on  the  other  hand,  a  first  place  in  Where  the  map  of  the  *  Etat-major  *  indicates 
regard  to  Nature's  marvels  and  scientific  curi-  by  a  blank  spot  a  smooth  plateaa,  there  are 
osities.  Forming  a  part  of  the  great  Oausse  really  five  amphitheatres  of  difterent  shapes, 
limestones,  which  form  the  western  slopes  of  and  from  880  to  410  feet  in  depth,  surrounded 
the  C^vennes  between  Mende  and  Lod^ve,  so  by  rocky  droumvallations  with  broken  gaps, 
well  described  by  Elisde  and  On^sime  Red  us,  and  inclosing  a  forest  of  obelisks  and  pointed 
Lozdre  possesses,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  arches,  towers  of  defense  and  embattled  ram- 
gorgea  of  the  Tarn,  one  of  the  greatest  curiosi-  parts,  streets,  squares,  amphitheatres — ^in  a 
ties  of  Earope— one  may  say  of  the  whole  word,  a  giant  Pompeii,  covering  nearly  800 
world.  For  a  distance  of  abont  sixty- two  acres.  Beyond  the  ravines,  a  circle  of  detached 
miles  between  Florae  and  Millau,  the  river  forts,  all  rocky  monoliths,  perhaps  200  feet  in 
Tarn  rans  between  two  limestone  walls  almost  height,  form  the  exterior  defense.  M.  A.  Mar- 
perfectly  perpendioalar,  from  1,800  to  2,000  tel,  in  1864  and  1886,  explored  with  great  mi- 
feet  in  height,  red  and  yellow  as  the  setting  nuteness  this  new  possession  of  tourists  and 
sun,  broken  into  sharp  points  and  shaped  into  geographers.  He  has  constracted  a  very  exact 
formidable  bastions.  The  stream  flows  at  the  plan  of  it,  which  makes  its  easy  to  understand 
bottom  of  a  wide  gorge  from  8,200  to  6,600  the  lay  of  the  whole  district  and  the  sitaation 
feet  high  at  its  summit,  where  the  sunlight  en-  of  the  remarkable  points.  A  masterpiece  of 
ters  perpendicularly,  as  down  a  shaft  Oonsid-  Nature  such  as  this  is  beyond  description.  It 
ering  it  with  the  feelings  of  grandeur  and  won-  is  sufficient  to  say  that'  one  gets  an  idea  of 
der  that  it  produces  on  the  traveler,  there  are  Montpellier-le-Vieux  by  imagining  a  combina- 
only  three  places  more  impressive  than  the  tion  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  Swiss  Sax- 
gorges  of  the  Tarn :  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,  the  ony,  and  the  cliffs  of  Oausse.  But  the  caprice 
Spanish  slope  of  Moant  Perdu  in  the  valley  of  of  Nature  is  there  exercised  with  a  power  two 
Arrasas,  and  the  Great  Oafion  of  the  Colorado  or  three  times  as  great  as  one  sees  in  these 
in  Arizona.  Nowhere  else  does  one  find  such  three  celebrated  places.'' 
flame-colored  and  supemataral  rooks.  And  A  recent  book  on  Spain  by  George  Higgin, 
yet,  while  France  possesses  such  a  treasure  in  Mem.  Inst  0.  E.,  gives  much  interesting  in- 
the  districts  of  Mende  and  Florae,  people  point  formation  on  its  industrial  condition.  The 
to  Lozdre  as  a  country  cursed  by  Heaven  and  powth  of  population  from  1860  to  1877  has 
under  the  ban  of  civilization.  Since  1884,  been  about  26  per  cent  only  of  the  rate  for 
Baron  Taylor,  MM.  0.  Nodier  and  A.  de  Oail-  the  preceding  fourteen  years ;  but  the  increase 
leux,  in  their  great  work  on  ancient  France,  of  population  in  towns  has  been  very  rapid, 
strove,  without  obtaining  a  hearing,  against  Bilbao,  for  instance,  has  increased  82*17  per 
this  great  injustice.  About  forty  years  later,  cent,  probably  owing  to  its  iron-mines ;  and 
MM.  On^ime  Reclns  and  Lagr^-Fossat  re-  Pontevedra  has  grown  106  per  cent.  The 
turned  to  the  charge  without  farther  success ;  total  population  is  now  about  17,000,000.  The 
they  managed,  however,  to  rouse  the  curiosity  import  and  export  trade  has  increased  about 
of  the  Club  Alpin  francais,  to  which  must  be  260  per  cent  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
attributed,  in  the  person  of  M.  Lequeutre,  the  The  export  of  wine  to  France  amounts  to 
honor  of  having  since  1879,  by  a  widely  ex-  180,181,427  gallons.  Many  miles  of  railroad 
tended  publicity,  broaght  about  a  true  appro-  have  been  built  within  the  past  ten  years, 
dation  of  the  picturesque  valae  of  Lozdre.  In  mainly  by  Frenchmen,  and  new  lines  are  pro- 
1883  a  true  geographical  discovery  was  effected  Jected.  These  and  improvements  in  the  wagon- 
in  the  district  of  the  Oausses-^the  discovery  of  roads  have  aided  the  development  of  mining 
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indastries,  but  there  is  still  an  immense  field  '^  eziilB  in  Uove  quantities,  and  some  aabestns  was 

for  enterprise  in  mining  and  metal  manu&c-  f^"?«*-     ^o  gold  or  silver  was  found,  and  aa  the 

4^ni.;n»  {»t^na4>i^a£i  Indiana  had  none  in  their  posaeaaion  and  never  men- 

lurmg  maastnea.  tioned  those  metals,  the  explorers  came  to  the  oondu- 

Coant  L.  dal  Yerme  girea  an  account  of  an  aion  that  it  ia  doubtful  whether  they  exist  in  lai^ 

excursion  to  the  new  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  quantltiee  in  that  part  of  Alaska, 

which  made  its  appearance  during  the  recent  Putnam  river  is  about  400  milea  long  and  half  a  mile 


1.500  metres  above  the  sea-level,  and  may  be  mense.  The  river  ia  bordered  by  a  range  of  mount- 
approached  without  much  risk  from  the  side  of  P?  •S??*i  W  ^®®Ui!«^'  .'^®  higheet  peak  of  which 
Nirnlnai  Tlie  aoha  AnnAAra  to  r\^  140  mAtrAa  ^  ^»99^  feet  high.  There  i»  a  dense  growth  of  spruce 
JNicoiosi.    iiie  cone  appears  to  nsei4U  metres  and  birch  alon^  the  banks.    Thia  stream  is  several 

above  the  old  level,  and  has  a  diameter  of  hundred  miles  above  the  Yukon  river,  and  flowa  west 

about  200  and  a  depth  of  about  40  metres,  into  Kotzebue  Sound. 

showing  at  the  bottom  two  openings  three  or  Noatoak  river  is  120  miles  north  of  the  Putnam, 

four  metres  wide,  ^jjecting  a  little  vapor  at  S^^f P^*5^J!S!^  *i Jj  i  "^^^^                      ^*^ 

fikrv.4-  ;..*<^*««i<.   .^^r^^«,^ilA  iv  •  .i;»i.r  -«.«  shallow  and  rocky,  and  flows  west    There  is  vciy 

short  intervals,  accompamed  by  a  slight  rum-  littie  vegetation  along  its  banks.  It  is  about  400  mUw 

blmg  noise.    There  was  a  third  of  about  ten  long  and  flows  into  Kotzebue  Sound, 

metres    in   diameter.      Its  depth  could    not  South  of  the  Putnam  about  three  miles  is  Selewik 

be  determined,  on  account  of  the  continuous  Jfe^^e-    It  m  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  and  veiy  deep. 

AtrAiim    nf   irannr  riain»  frnm    \f       Tlnrinfy  iha  T"®  Sclcwik  HVer  is  200  miles  loug,  and  flows  West. 

Stream  ot  vapor  nsmg  from  it.    l^unng  the  ^  ^  ^^^^  -^^  ^^  branches  mk  flows  into  the 

eruption    Monte    Gemmellaro  ^ected   about  lake.    North  of  the  Noatoak  river  is  a  wide  desert 

66,000,000  cubic  metres  of  volcanic  matter,  pUun  extending  for  150  miles  and  interpolated  with 

covering   a  space  of    about  five  and  a  half  iiuuiv  la^  and  small  streams.    It  extends  dear  to 

the  Arctic  Ocean.   The  soil  is  very  poor,  and  never 


the  countiy  is  not  of  any  practical 
their  vineyards,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

Nerth  America.— The  opinion  is  rapidly  spread-       Another  expedition  to  Alaska  was  sent  out 

ing  that  the  United  States  has  in  Alaska  a  ^J   t^®    "New   York  Times,"    with   Lieut, 

valuable  possession  hitherto  unappreciated,  and  Frederick  Schwatka  as  leader.    Prof.  William 

one  whose  resources  will  repay  development.  Libbey,  of  Princeton   College,  accompanied 

It  has  been  regarded  as  of  value  chiefly  for  its  Li««t.  Schwatka  for  the  purpose  of  making 

yield  of  furs;  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  scientific  observations.      There  were  twelve 

mineral  wealth  of  the  country  will  prove  to  be  attendants,  including  some  Indians.    The  ob- 

great.    An  expedition  was  sent  out  in  1886,  in  .i©<*tive  point  of  the  journey  was  Mount  St. 

charge  of  Lieut.  George  M.  Stoney,  to  explore  ^^^  which  it  was  proposed  to  ascend.    The 

that  part  of  Alaska  lying  north  of  the  Yukon,  expedition  was  left  at  Icy  Bay,  directly  south 

A  fort,  called  Fort  Cosmos,  was  built  on  the  o'  *^®  mountain,  on  July  17,  and  the  explora- 

Pntnam  river,  and    many  trips  were  made  ^^^^  ®'  *^®  mountain-region  began  two  days 

during  the  winter  of  1886-'86  over  regions  l^^^-    ^^  ^^^J  24,  the  -scaling-party,  Lieut, 

hitherto  unvisited  by  white  men.    The  lowest  Schwatka  and  Messrs.  Wood  and  Carr,  began 

temperature  at  the  fort  was  70°  below  zero.  ^^^  ascent.    They  reached  an  altitude  of  7,200 

In  July  a  party  from  the  expedition  reached  ^®®*  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  found  that 

the  Arctic  Ocean  ten  miles  east  of  Point  Bar-  farther  progress  was  impossible,  at  least  from 

row,  by  way  of  a  large  river  supposed  to  be  *^®  southern  side.    Three  great  peaks,  from 

tUe  Meade  river  of  Lieut.  Ray.    They  were  ^fi^  ^  12,000  feet  high,  were  named  Cleve- 

for  several  days  on  the  Oolville  river,  and  1*°^»  Whitney,  and  Nichols,  the  last  in  honor 

reached  its   head-waters.    Large  lakes  were  ^^  ^^®  commander  of  the  vessel  on  which  the 

found  scattered  all  through  Arctic  Akska.  P^y  reached  Alaska.    A  large  river  flowing 

Following  is  an  extract  from  an  account  by  ^^^  ^^J  ^^J  received  the  name  of  Jones  river, 

Assistant-Eugmeer  I^ane:  ^  honor  of  the  proprietor  of  the  "Times," 

while  the  range  of  hills  below  was  named  for 

?5  i"^,^  V^5  l^n^  «P  of  the  ice  in  tiie  river  Prof.  Paul  Chaix,  of  the  Geneva  Geographical 

enabled  all  of  tiie  party  to  pass  down  to  its  roouth.  Q^^:^i.„      tt>«-o.^  :,»*»a^<,a  «i.>^:».w.  ^.^^i^Za  ♦!.* 

The  explorers  «nned  many^w  &cts  of  particnhir  Society.    -Diree  immense  glaciers  received  the 

value  to  geomnhers.  Prof .  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  names  Of  Agassiz,  lyndall,  and  Guyot,  and  a 

Institution,  had  been  puticularly  anxious  that  the  large  lake,  lying  eastward  from  Icy  Bay,  and 

party  should  explore  Jade  mountain,  or  Greenstone  filled  with  icebergs,  was  called  Castina  Lake, 

S?n '\h^c.^n«to°n'i'''^^^^  '°  ^'>^^^  of  the  President  of  the  Italian  Geo- 

tain  tne  irreenstone  used   m  matcinff  hatchets  and  _      i.*ia*A         -ari.ji.xi.        i. 

other  instruments.   Engineer  Lane  and  aj)arty  visited  Pfraphical  Society.      Much    doubt    has    been 

the  mountain.  It  is  200  miles  above  the  Putnam  river  thrown  on  the  daim  of  Lieut  Schwatka  to 

and  is  about  3,000  feet  high.    The  ffreenstone,  as  it  is  be    the    original  explorer    of  this    part   of 

called,  is  more  correctiy  a  seijentine.  Mid  is  found  Alaska.    A  map  issued  by  W.  H.  Dall  in  1870 

m  layers  of  considerable  thickness.     The  Eskimo  olift««  a  ^•^^m  flr^»;«i<*  ;«4i>  T«».  -R—  k«*  «ri*K 

Indians  of  tiiat  region  are  polvgamists.    No  valuable  *^?^"  *  "^^^  flowmg  into  Icy  Bay,  but  with- 

minerals  were  discovered.    Co^  was  found  in  abun-  <>^*  "iJ  name.     It  also  appears  on  one  of  the 

dance  on  the  Putnam  river  and  of  good  quality.  Gran-  charts  of  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Sur- 
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Tej  iBsned  early  in  1886,  and  is  said  to  be  laid  The  alleged  disooverj  of  the  Bo-called  Lake 
down  on  a  British  Admiralty  chart  of  1853.  Glazier,  beyond  Itasoa  Lake  and  connected 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  while  such  a  river  with  it,  as  the  real  soarce  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  known  to  flow  into  Icy  Bay,  it  had  never  by  Oapt  Glazier,  is  dispatch ;  since  the  oe- 
before  been  explored.  Lient.  Schwatka  de-  scription  of  the  location  of  the  lake  seems  to 
scribed  it  as  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  correspond  with  that  of  a  lake  laid  down  on  a 
wide  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  map  of  the  Government  survey  of  1875,  and 
its  month.  Its  great  volame  led  the  explorers  there  called  Elk  Lake, 
to  believe  that  it  must  bead  (ar  beyond  the  SMdl  iaska.— A  jonmey  to  explore  the  np- 
monntdns,  and  break  through  them  at  Re-  per  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  undertaken  by 
partan  Pass.  As  to  the  scientific  results  of  Richard  Payer,  has  been  attended  with  sue- 
the  expedition,  Prof.  Libbey  says  he  found  cess,  and  some  gaps  in  the  map  of  that  region 
much  that  was  interesting,  particularly  in  eth-  will  be  filled  as  the  result  of  his  researches, 
oology.  He  made  special  studies  of  the  Ta-  He  explored  the  Ucayali  and  the  Pachitea  and 
kutat  Indians.  He  does  not  agree  with  the  its  confluents.  The  cause  of  the  long  delay  in 
theory  that  the  peculiar  valleys  known  as  the  examination  of  the  region  of  the  Pachitea, 
cirques,  or  amphitheatres,  are  the  result  of  he  says,  must  be  the  savage  character  of  the 
volcanic  action.  Those  on  the  side  of  Mount  Oassivos,  who  have  their  dwellings  along  its 
St  Elias  have  been  regarded  as  evidence  that  it  banks.  ^*  Their  horrible  weapons,'*  he  says, 
is  an  extinct  volcano,  half  of  whose  crater  has  **1  had  an  opportunity  to  admire  in  a  settle- 
been  carried  away.  He  believes,  on  the  con-  ment  where  forty  of  them  were  stacked ;  they 
trary,  that  the  amphitheatres  are  due  to  ice-  are  made  with  great  skill,  and  the  finest  woods 
erosion.  The  movement  of  the  ice  of  the  are  used.  Of  the  other  Indun  tribes  in  the 
Agassiz  Glacier  he  estimates  at  from  eight  to  region,  the  Lorenzos  and  the  Campas  are  most 
ten  feet  a  day.  Of  a  discovery  at  Sitka  he  says :  noteworthy.   The  latter  made  upon  me  an  im- 

The  GoastpSiurvey  map  of  Kniiof  island,  which  lies  pression  of  the  greatest  harmlessness  and  child- 

off  that  town,  gives  three  mountains  at  its  6nd---the  likeness:  everything  aroused  their  surprise; 

extinct  volcano  of  Mount  Edgeonmbe  and  two  others  g^d  when  I  showed  them  our  dravrinffs  of  n»r. 

which  aro  now  unnamed,  bSt  which,  1  heard,  have  ™?  ^^V^.  JaV^^^v^        arawmgs  or  per- 

been  named  on  an  old  Busaian  map.    I  camped  by  "^"^  »"*  landscapes  tney  were  overcome  with 

Mount  Edgocumbe,  and,  climbing  up  its  side,  I  made  astonishment'* 

the  discovery  that  it  is  a  mere  parasitic  cone  on  the  He  found  two  hot  springs  near  the  banks  of 

side  of  a  much  larger  and  more  ancient  volcano.    No  the  Pachitea,  about  eight  or  ten  days'  lonr- 

one  has  ever  described  the  crater  of  the  older  vol-  _._  ^-.._f      tUa  a:vi«/^  ^  »»:ka  ^^  tu^  tt«- 

cano,  which  lies  between  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  the  ^%  V"^'    J^tz^^^^  ?l^i  ^"?  1^®* 

other  two  mountains  directly  to  the  north  of  it.    The  7^"i  be  desortbes  as  a  fngbtfui  sight  for  a 

remarkable  feature  about  tnis  crater  is  that  it  is  live  European.    Their  hands  and  faces  are  painted 

miles  across  in  one  direction  and  three  in  the  other,  bine,  their  arms  and  legs  bedecked  with  ani- 

mskingitthe  laraest  known  crater  in^nor^^  mals' teeth  and  glass-pearls,  and  their  bodies 

todes.    It  has  a  level  floor  from  1,600  to  2,000  feet  __._|-^  .-.ixu  «*.iL«^nir«»s  Jn«*  fY^i^m  a  ^*an«Mk 

below  the  upper  edge  of  the  rim,  which  is  covered  ^^^f!^^™  arabesques,  givmg  them  a  strauge 

with  beautinii  forests,  and  oontuns  a  number  of  and  diabolical  appearance.     Tfaeir  speech  is 

beautiful  little  lakes.   In  its  center  is  a  cone,  which  lively  and  wild,  their  behavior  obtrusive,  and 

is  evidently  the   monument  of  the  voloano»e  last  very  different  from  that  of  the  Indians  on  the 

struggle  for  existence.    That  enter  was  the  origin  of  p^Jima 

all  tSs  part  of  Knuof  Island.    The  Uva  overflows,  ^%V""'                -  . ,                   r»v  v  *   •     -d  * 

resulting  m  a  formation  like  the  Giant's  Causewav,  The  region  of  the  upper  Ohnbut,  m  Pata- 

undoubtedly  came  from  the  old  crater  and  formed  tne  gonia,  was  explored  by  M.  Fontana,  Governor 

entire  south  end  of  the  island.   After  the  big  volcano  of  the  territory  of  Ohubnt,  in  the  winter  of 

became  extinct  the  smaller  one  was  formed  on  the  i885-.'86.    He  confirms  the  view  of  Muster, 

^tiS^'^of^^vot^Mor^^^^^^  that  the  Patagonian  Cordilleras  do  not  form 

—one  in  which  lava  must  have  been  very  fluid  and  one  unbroken  chain,  but  are  broken  at  several 

have  run  from  the  side  of  the  old  enter,  the  other  a  points  by  the  valleys  of  rivers  that  flow  into 

more  recent  overflow  from  the  cone  of  Mount  Edge-  the  Pacific^    He  made  an  excursion  to  the  Gulf 

cumbe.    The  latter  volcano  was  the  more  riolently  f  g^  George,  but  did  not  find  there  the  mouth 

eruptive  ol  the  two,  threw  out  more  ashes,  and  accu-  i  rVf  "r    e''»^''"''  "'**  """  ""^  •«.«.«  «"^  «wvui... 

mub^  a  cone  2,000  feet  higher  Uian  the  other,  of  the  nver  of  the  same  name,  as  laid  down  on 

which  gave  rise  to  the  now  corrected  idea  that  it  was  the  maps.    The  colony  of  Ohubnt  was  founded 

the  ori^nal  volcano.  by  emigrants  from  Wales. 

According  to  measurements  made  by  Oapt.  IrinJk — On  a  Journey  into  the  less  known 
0.  £.  Button,  of  the  United  States  Geological  parts  of  New  Guinea,  between  November,  1885, 
Survey,  in  July,  the  deepest  inland  water  of  and  January,  1886,  Oapt.  J.  Strachan  explored 
the  United  States  is  Lake  Orater,.a  small  lake  the  upper  waters  of  the  Baxter  river,  in  a  small 
in  Southwestern  Oregon.  Its  shores  are  so  steamer,  but  failed  to  ascertain  whether  the 
steep  that  the  surface  of  the  water  can  be  supposed  connection  between  the  Baxter  and 
reached  at  only  a  few  points.  The  depths  Fly  rivers  really  exists.  He  and  his  compsn- 
measured  were  from  868  to  1,999  feet  (260  to  ions  believe  the  territory  visited  to  be  well 
608  metres),  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  prod- 
still  greater  depths.  According  to  Wheeler,  nets.  Returning  to  the  coast,  they  followed  it 
the  lake  lies  at  a  height  of  7,148  feet,  or  2,177  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  and  discovered 
metres.  five  smaller  rivers,  navigable  for  from  10  to  80 
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miles.    Tbej  made  ezoiinioiie  into  the  adja-  was  disoovered  in  German  territoir  by  W.  N. 

oent  country,  and  brought  away  apecimens  of  Allison,  of  the  English  steamship  ^*  Fei  Lang." 

woods  and  other  prodaots.  It  lies  at  l""  25'  soath  latitude,  and  l^d"*  26'  east 

The  Empress  Angosta  river,  disoovered  by  longitude,  between  the  Eohiqaier  Islands  and 

Dr.  Teusch,  was  explored  by  Oi^t  Dallman  in  Durour  island,  and  is  two  or  three  miles  long 

April  for  a  distanoe  of  abont  66  kilometres,  and  100  to  160  feet  high.  He  named  it  Allison 

and  in  July  and  August  by  Capt.  von  Sohleinitz,  island. 

who  ascended  it  to  a  distance  of  860  kilome-  HaiMS  ef  Pliccii — ^The  Council  of  the  Royal 
tree  in  a  steamer,  when  the  water  became  too  Geographical  Society  have  adopted  the  fol- 
shallow  for  its  further  progress  The  long-  lowing  rules,  which  are  identical  with  those 
boat  went  about  180  kilometres  beyond ;  and  adopted  for  U>e  Admiralty  charts,  for  the  spell- 
it  was  Judged  that  the  river  was  navigable  ing  of  such  geographical  names  as  are  not,  in 
some  90  kUometres  farther,  but  lack  of  fuel  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  writtoi  in 
compelled  a  return.    Aa  f  ar  as  the  steamer  the  Roman  character : 

went,  the  river  flows  through  a  plain,  but  for  i.  No  ehmge  will  be  made  In  the  orthogniphy  of 

the  next  50  kilometres  above  it  haa  the  char-  foreign  namea  in  oonntries  which  use  Roman  letton. 

acter  of  a  mountain-stream,  cutting  through  a  Thus,  Spaniah.  Portofrueae,  Dutch,  etc,  namea  will  be 

mass  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  quartz,  but  spjUed  aa  by  the  mi^ciive  nation.       „.        _      . 

«rUk^n4-  Jm>»;^    si*in   sJ^u^m  ,,^    i¥^\L^^m^  2.  No  change  will  be  made  m  the  apellmff  of  such 

without  rapids.    Bull  farther  up,  ito  course  namea  in  lim^iageB  which  are  not  wr&n  in  Roman 

again  becomes  more  qmet.    The  discovery  of  oharaoten  aahave  become  by  long  usage  iSuniliar  to 

this  river,  leading  into  the  interior,  and  nearly  JCogliah  readere. 

to  the  limit  of  Qennan  territory,  is  of  great  »•  The  tnie  aonnd  of  the  word,  aa  locally  pro- 
importance,  the  more  so  aa  the  plains  on  ito  ^of^'f^^  ^>U  be  taken  aa  the  baaia  of  the  apelfing.  , 
V  "j^  '„Ti  a1\jia^  P""*^  J  i.L  *•  An  approximation,  howcTer,  to  the  aoond  n 
borders  are  well  adapted  for  graang,  and  the  gjone  aimed  at.  A  eyatem  which  would  attempc  to 
soil  is  rich  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  repreaent  the  more  delicate  inflections  of  aoandT and 
sugar-cane,  and  other  important  producto.  accent  would  be  so  complicated  aa  only  to  defeat  it- 
According  to  the  treaty  of  April  6,  1886,  •«"'•  «.  ,  _i  :  t*  v  j  *». 
between  Germany  and  Gr\^  eoL^SSJ^a^l^SS? 

the  northern  ialands  of  the  Solomon  group  to  s.  One  accent  omy  is  used^-the  acute— to  denote 

Germany,  the  imperial  authority  over  those  the  ayllable  on  which  atreaa  is  laid, 

isknds  was  formally  proolwmed,  Dec.  18, 1886,  ^.  JEveiy  letter  la  pronounced.    When  two  vowek 

and  thAv  WArA  nnitAd  with  tbA  tArritorv  nf  thA  ^^^  together,  each  one  is  sounded,  though  the  reauU 

viL  ?f/<^!  n^^n«^^  ^hen  spoken  quickly  is  sometimes  Wly  to  be  di*- 

Kew  Guinea  Company,  which  thereby  receives  tinguished  ftom  a  single  sound,  as  in  «,  w,  eL 

an  addition  of  about  22,200  square  kilometres,  8.  Indian  namea  are  accepted  as  spelled  in  Huntei's 

with  about  80,000  inhabitants.    The  Solomon  '*  Oaaetteer.** 

Isles  are  among  the  least  known  of  the  islands  .  These  rules  are  applied  to  the  letters  aeverally,  aa 

of  the  Pacific,  and  therefore  offer  a  new  field  ^  u^rononnced  aa  hifathtr 

for  explorers.    Besides  the  Bismarck  Archi-  ^ has  the  sound  of  eA,  or  as  Jin  5en^. 

pelago,  recognized  as  German  territory  by  the  /  as  the  English  0;  as  *  in  ratfint,  or  a*  in  beet. 

preliminary  agreement  of  May  17,  1866,  Ger-  ^^hua,  /?;*,  not  to  be  spelled  Fe^;  EindL 

many  receives  the  islands  of  Bomrainvtlle,  Ohoi-  0u^\n.mot4,  ,                            ,.     ^.           ,    - 

seal,  Isabel,  Shortland,  St  Q^\  Bam«»,  %fb5,r  "J*"**'  "  •PP«»«»^  ^  •""-'^  '^ 

Grower^  Carteret,  Marqueen,  Tasman,  and  Ong-  All  vowels  are  shortened  in  sound  by  doubling  the 

tong  Java.    New  Georgia,  Guadalcanar,  Ma-  followinff  consonant.    Doubling^  of  a  vowel  is  necea- 

layta,  and  San  Ohristoval  or  Arossi,  together  "^y,  "^^^7  'jhon  there  is  a  distinct  repetition  of  the 

with  some.smaUer  islands,  remain  under  Brit.  SfhLXiu^d'lftStf^ 

ish  authority.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  ah  of  010,  aa  in  JWwTThus  we  spell,  not  Foochow^ 

agreement,  the  English  marine  took  possession  but  Fuekau. 

of  the  Eermadeo  Islands,  about  half-way  be-  -^9  has  a  sound  slightly  different  from  that  of  on,  as 

tween  New  Zealand  and  the  Tonga  Isles.  J^u^^S?^'      ^   /►^u  *     t*  r           1    v^-  a^ 

Eii-^i;»iu«;  «r:«A<.  ««  <,.4-^.^J;«»  ^t^^^  r^f  ^*  has  the  sound  of  the  two  Italian  vowels,  but  isfre- 

.  Modiglumi  gives  an  interesting  report  of  Quently  slurred  over,  when  it  is  hardly  to  be  dis- 

a  Journey  m  Nias,  an  island  80  miles  from  the  tinguished  from  <y  in  the  English  /A^.    KT^mpUm, 

west  coast  of  Sumatra,  a  little  north  of  the  BnnU,  Beilul. 

equator.    The  natives  are  apparently  of  Ma-  -5."?'^ll*h6.                                   ^   ^     ,     . 

layan  or  Indonesian  stock,  though  they  speak  ^  *f  '^Tm  "^ft  ^"*  'iT  °.Sf  ^*  '^'"•f  "I'r *^*  '* 

w^  au  VI  AuyAvu^cnau  awwM^  «uvu|^u  »u«j  a|nNiik  ghould  bc  seldom  used.    ThuB,  were  It  not  for  gen- 

a  hinguage  quite  different  fi'om  the  Malay.  erally  recognised  usage,  Cdebst  would  be  wiSten 

They  are  fierce  and  treacherous,  and  given  to  SeUUt, 

head-hunting.    When  told  that  the  explorer  CA  is  always  soft,  aa  in  eAtireA. 

desired  to  get  several  skulls  for  scientific  pur-    ^I'i^^S^^r^t  *i     m   v    1^    ^  1 1**1.^ 

Tv^««^  «!,«  S««oi»  ^f  i2<..,^i^»..u«<  ^».«.i,^  *i»-*  /^ IS  the  English  /.    PA  should  not  be  used  for  the 

poses,  the  R^^  of  Bavolovalani  remarked  that  .^und  of/    Thus  we  should  write,  not  Ba^iUmf, 

it  would  be  rather  expensive,  as  an  expedition  but  Sdifimg. 

would  have  to  be  sent  to  make  a  raid  on  some  &  is  always  hud.    Soft  g  ia  given  by  #*. 

neighboring  tribe,  having  no  idea  of  skulls  be-  ^)^  ^^y»  P'?^?""^  T^®"  inserted, 

ing  obtained  from  any  but  living  subjects.  "^^^^^^^^    ^  '^'''^  "'*''*'  ^  ^"*  '^  ^ 

According  to  a  report  of  Com.  Moore,  of  the  r  is  the  English*.    It  should  alwaya  be  naed  for  tha 

English  survey-ship  ^'Bambier,"  a  new  island  harde.  Thuaweshouldwnte,notCbrfa,butA4rM, 
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A  is  the  Oriental  gnttonOf  m  in  kkan.  sinking-fond  to  par  off  and  retire  the  bonds  of 

^Aijtnothergutturid  a8intheTurki«hda^A,^A^^^  the  State  not  yet  matured,  and  for  no  other 

X,  Jf,  and  Jv  are  as  in  English.  .*„«,^y*«^  ^rk^^^.^.  w 

i/2.h^  two  separate  sounBs,  the  <me  hard,  piirpoee  whatever. ' 

£ngliah  word  ^ii^dr,  the  other  as  in  sM«r.    As  The  entire  cost  of  couection  of  taxes,  and 

these  two  soimdis  are  rarelv  employed  in  tne  same  loss  from  failare  to  collect,  amount  to  a  frao- 

looality,  no  attempt  is  macfe  to  disOnguish  hetween  tion  over  6  per  cent  of  the  levy.    The  Qov- 

Pis  M^in  Enfflinh.  ernor  recommends  the  creation  of  a  system  of 

^  should  ne^er  be  employed.    ^  b  given  as  ibw,  as  Bavings-banka.                    .         ,          , 

kwongiuna,  Pwttntiarj.— The  number  of  convicts  on 

f,  8,  /,  r,  V,  snd  j;  are  as  in  English.  Oct.  20,  1884,  was  1,868 ;  received  from  Jails 

Lb  always  a  ooDsonant,  as  hi  W,  and  therefore  t&nce,  777,  making  a  total  of  2,145.    Of  this 

should  never  be  used  ss  a  terminal,  but  instead  of  „„„iL.  j Aq  v^JTw.^^^  ^:.^k<>».^   kt  i»«»^  ^« 

It  f  or  a.    Thus  we  should  write,  iot  miHnddmg,  number  498  have  been  dischitfged,  67  have  es- 

hut mOinddiU:  not hwalv,  biXLtwaU.  caped,and  68  died;  total  618,  leaving  on  the 

Zis  aa  the  EogHsh  s.  rolls  of  the  Penitentiary,  Oct  1,  1886,  1,627. 

Accents  should  not 
there  is  a  very  d 
which  affects  the 

marked  by  an  aeute 

1886.  as  the  rolls  on  that  date  contained  1,688 

€B016LU    flCito  CermaMt— The  following  -^a  Jaiger  number  by  six  than  were  in  the 

were  the  State  officers  dnring  the  year:  Gov-  Penitentiary  Oct  1,  1886.    '^  It  appears,"  says 

ernor,  Henry  D.  MoDaniel,  succeeded  by  John  B.  the  Governor,  *'  that  nearly  the  entire  number 

Gordon,  Democrats;  Secretary  of  State,  N.  0.  of  convicts  are  now  engaged  in  mining  coal, 

Bamett;  Treasurer,  R.  U.  Hardeman;  Oomp-  making  coke,  building  nmroads,  and  making 

troUer,  William  A.  Wright ;  Attorney-General,  brick.    Experience  has  demonstrated  that  con- 

Glifford  Anderson;  State  School  Commissioner,  victscan  not  always  be  profitably  employed 

G.  J.  Orr ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  John  at  farming,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  toe  re* 

T.  Henderson ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  Alex-  vival  of  other  industries,  especially  railroad- 

ander  Irwin,  0.  Wallace,  and  L.  N.  TrammelL  building,  has  furnished  other  employment  for 

Supreme  Court:    Chief -Justice,  James  Jack-  them." 

son;  Associate  Justices,  Martin  J.  Crawford  Liiads iiyhwii    The  report  of  the  trustees 

and  M.  Blanford.  and  officers  of  the  Lunatic  Asvlum  shows 

Flnaisiii — ^The  Treasurer  presents  the  follow-  that  on  Oct  1, 1886,  there  were  in  the  histi- 

ing  exhibit  of  the  finances  of  the  State:  Bal-  tution  1,287  patients.     Of  these,  892  were 

ance  Oct  1,  1886,  (484, 190.78.    Receipts  for  white  and  846  colored.    There  have  been  re- 

the  year  ending  Sept  80,  1886,  $4,220,180:88;  ceived  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1886, 

disbursements  during  same  period,  $4,468,893.-  274  white  and  117  colored,  making  a  total  of 

10,  leaving  balance,  Oct.  1, 1886,  $250,927.96.  891.    Discharged,  removed,  returned  to  coun- 

The  provision  made  in  the  act,  approved  ties,  and  died  dnring  the  year,  white  and  col- 
Dec.  28,  1884.  for  the  pavment  of  $|8,466,186  ored,  890— leaving  in  the  asylum  Oct  1,  1886, 
of  principal  of  the  public  debt  maturing  in  the  1,288.  The  average  number  in  treatment  dur- 
years  1886  and  1886,  has  been  carried  into  ing  the  year  was  1,287 ;  whole  number  receiv- 
effeot  in  a  manner  that  has  materially  improved  ing  treatment,  1,628.  Daily  cost  of  each  pa- 
the  credit  of  the  State  and  largely  reduced  an-  tient,  88}  cents. 

nual  interest  The  original  contract  provided  The  completion  of  extensive  improvements 
for  the  delivery  of  $8,042,000  of  the  israe,  on  and  additions  to  the  buildings,  together  with 
May  1, 1886,  interest  to  begin  at  that  time,  the  return  to  the  counties  and  relatives  of  a 
It  also  permitted  the  purchasers  to  demand  an  large  number  of  harmless  imbeciles  (as  pro- 
earlier  delivery  of  any  part  of  this  amount,  on  vided  by  act  of  Feb.  28, 1884),  has  to  a  large 
tender  of  maturing  bonds  as  cash  at  their  par  degree  relieved  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
value,  and  payment  of  the  premium,  the  State  asylum. 

paying  the  difference  in  interest  between  the  AmUtmy  ftr  the  SlbUL — ^The  report  of  the 

new  and  old  bonds  at  maturity  of  the  latter.  Academy  for  the  Blind  shows  an  attendance 

Up  to' Oct  1,  1886,  date  of  the  Treasurer's  re-  on  Sept  80,  1886,  of  82,  of  whom  71  were 

port  all  of  the  matured  bonds  aforesaid  had  white  and  11  colored.     Received  since,  19 

been  presented  and  paid,  except  the  amount  of  white  and  1  colored.    Discharged  during  the 

$318,120,  since  which  time  a  large  portion  of  year  11.     On  the  roll,  Oct  29,  1886,  91-- a 

this  amount  has  been  paid.  larger  number  of  pupils  to  be  provided  for  than 

*'  The  time  has  arrived,'*  says  the  GU>vemor,  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  academy, 

in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,'*  for  carrying  IMF  md   DmW-^Ninety-<Hie   pupils  were 

into  effect  paragraph  1.  section  14,  Article  Vl^  maintained  and  instructed  during  the  past  year, 

of  the  Constitution,  wnich  provides  that  after  Of  these,  84  were  white  males,  27  were  white 

payment  of  the  8-per-c6nt  Donds  issued  under  females — ^a  total  of  61  whites;  and  19  were 

the  act  of  Feb.  19, 1878,  the  sum  of  $100,000  colored  males  and  11  colored  females,  making 

shall  be  raised  by  taxation  each  year  in  addition  80  colored.    The  entire  expenditure  for  main- 

to  the  sum  required  to  pay  the  public  expenses  tenanoe  and  instruction  was  $16,286.92.    The 

and  interest  on  public  debt,  to  be  hela  as  a  school -building,  for  the  erection  of  which 
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$16,000  has  been  appropriated,  is  approaching  iable  provision  for  snoh  ex-Confederate  eoldiera 

completion.  as  may  have  been  permanentlj  inlnnni  in  soch 

Edacatlta. — The  enrollment  of  white  pupils  service,"  so  that  said  sentence  shMl  read  as  fol- 

in  1886  was  190,846;  colored,  119,248.    The  lows:  ^^ To  sapply  the  soldiers  who  have  lost  a 

average  attendance  in  1886  was  209,184,  which  limb  or  limbs  in  the  uiilitarj  service  of  the 

was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  Confederate    States    with    suitable    artificial 

14,149.    The  amount  raised  by  the  State  for  limbs  during  life,  and  to  make  suitable  prons- 

common-Bchool  purposes  in  1886  was  $606,-  ion  for  such  Confederate  soldiers  as  may  have 

828.08,   which  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  been  permanently  injured  in  such  servioe.*^ 

raised  in  1882,  $40,619.78.    There  was  appro-  These  amendments  were  ratified  at  the  Octo> 

priated  to  schools  in  1886  by  cities  and  counties,  ber  election. 

under  local  laws,  $209,463.49,  so  that  the  en-  Pn  November  2,  ten  Democratic  Congreos- 

tire  amount  available  for  school  purposes  that  men  were  elected. 

year  was  $716,791.67.    This  gives  an  average  The  Legislature,  almost  unanimously  Demo- 

per  capita  on  enrollment  of  $1,407,  and  on  cratic,  met  on  November  8,  and  held  a  session 

average  attendance,  $8,421.    The  total  cost  of  of  fifty  days,  adjourning  on  December  22  to  the 

operating  the  system  in  1886  was  $28,011.18,  first  Wednesday  of  July,  1887.    The  legislation 

which  was  only  6*68  per  cent,  of  the  entire  was  mostly  local  and  special. 

State  appropriation,  leaving  94*47  per  cent.  CEBMAH  EFANGDJCAL  CBURCB.    According 

paid  to  teachers.  to  the  triennial  report  of  the  President  of  the 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Synod,  which  was  made  at  its  meeting  in  Aa« 

University  shows  that  there  was,  during  the  gust,  this  body  has  under  its  care  676  churches, 

past  collegiate  year,  the  following  number  of  with  more  than  40,000  famUies  and  126,000 

students  in  each  of  the  branches:  **  confirmed"  members.    The  rolls  showed  an 

Franklin  College 145  increase  of  127  ministers  and  60  churches  in 

1^  CoHcje^of  Agrkmitnn  and  Mechanic  Atta 4T  three  years.  The  contributions  of  the  churches 

lAwSepartmOTt!!.'*!!.'!!'.'!!.''.;!.*!'..'*.!!!.'!.'.'!.*.*!!!!!;   n  in  1886  had  been,  for  home  missions,  $6.796 ; 

Total  nnmber  at  AtbenB*.  !.!!!!!*.!'..*!!!!!!!!!  I  !*.*.  I  .*!  i.'.'  804  for  foreign  missions,  $8,079 :  for  synodicaJ  and 

£SSro'4!Sr2SJ;Sttr^ii;:::::::::::"^  ^"•'^.p'!'''^.!*^'?.^'  for  a.e  An.eno«i 

In  Middle  Oeoigia  MiHtary  and  Agi^raitnrai  CoUege  ...  407  Bible  Society,  $460.    Four  ordamed  mission- 

la  Boath  Georgu  Agricaitnrai  College 85  aries  were  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the 

Total  in  all  the  departments  of  the  univer-  Missionary  Committee,  in  British  India.  Five 
sity  system,  966.  This  does  not  include  Cuth-  periodicals  were  published  under  the  direction 
bert.  The  Legislature  provided,  in  the  act  of  of  the  Synod,  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
Oct.  18,  1886,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Church,  of  missions,  and  of  Sandsy-schools,  and 
technological  school  as  a  branch  of  the  State  a  sixth  was  projected — ^all  in  the  German  Ian- 
University,  gnage.    The  payments  from  the  Widows*  and 

PeUttctL — The  Democratic  State  Convention  Orphans*  Fund  had  averaged  $100  a  year  to 

was  held  at  Atlanta  July  28.    John  B.  Gk>rdon  each  of  the  families  or  widows  its  beneficiaries, 

was  nominated  for  Governor  by  a  vote  of  262  The  Synod  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church 

to  70  for  A.  O.  Bacon.    The  following  were  in  North  America  met  in  BufiTalo,  N.  Y.,  in  An- 

renominated :  For  Secretary  of  State,  N.  C.  gust,  and  was  composed  of  68  ministers  and  89 

Bamett ;  Treasurer,  R.  U.  Hardeman ;  Comp-  laymen  as  active  members.    The  Rev.  I.  Zim* 

troller-General,    W.    A.    Wright;    Attorney-  merman,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  presided.     A 

General,  Clifford  Anderson.     There  was  no  new  division  of  the  Synod  was  made  into 

Republican  ticket  in  the  field.  twelve  districts,  instead  of  the  eight  districts 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  election  into  which  it  was  formerly  divided^  and  these 

on  October  6:  Total  vote,  116,298;  for  Gov-  districts  are  to  be  called  by  the  names  of  the 

ernor,  Gordon,  101,169 ;   Secretary  of  State,  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  instead  of 

Bamett,  116,601;  Treasurer,  Hardeman,  106,-  by  numbers.    A  declaration  was  aaopted  dis- 

187;  Comptroller-General,  Wright,  106,797;  approving  the  raising  of  church   fiinds   by 

Attorney-General,  Anderson,  114,168.  means  of  picnics,  balls,  and  other  worldly 

The  last  General  Assembly  passed  two  acts  amusements.  The  privileges  of  the  Widows' 
proposing  ameudments  to  the  Constitution,  and  and  Orphans'  and  of  the  Invalids'  Fund  were 
providing  for  submitting  them  to  the  people,  extended  to  the  Evangelical  Teachers'  Associa- 
The  first  was  an  act  to  amend  the  Constitution  tion.  An  offer  made  by  Pastor  Fritz  von 
by  striking  therefrom  paragraph  16,  section  7,  Scbluemback,  to  present  to  the  Synod  the 
Article  III,  which  provides  that  all  special  or  buildings  and  grounds  of  a  misdon  college  in 
local  bills  shall  originate  m  the  House  of  Repre-  Texas,  was  accepted,  on  condition  that  the 
sentatives,  and  prescribes  the  manner  of  intro-  property  be  transferred  free  of  debt.  A  propo- 
duction  and  consideration  of  such  bills.  The  sition  from  Stemenhaus  College,  in  jSerlin, 
other  relates  to  all  the  objects  for  which  the  Germany,  to  receive  and  instruct  gratuitous- 
Legislature  may  levy  taxes,  and  is  an  act  to  ly  ten  students  for  the  ministry,  to  be  sent 
amend  the  last  sentence  of  Article  Yll,  section  to  the  United  States  in  the  service  of  the 
1,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  1877,  by  churches  of  the  Synod,  was  accepted,  and  a 
adding  the  foUowing  words,  ^^And  to  make  suit-  gift  of  $200  a  year  was  voted  to  the  college 
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Rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  for  the 
better  goverDinent  of  the  theological  semi- 
naries at  Eden,  Mo.,  and  Elmharst,  III.  The 
Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  take 
steps  for  increasing  the  libraries  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Synod.  A  desire  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  members  to  have  the 
Catechism  translated  into  the  English  language 
was  not  granted. 

GERHANT,  an  empire  in  Central  Europe.  The 
control  of  the  military  and  international  affairs 
is  Tested  in  the  Emperor,  who  has  the  right 
to  declare  war  for  defensive  purposes,  but  mast 
have  the  consent  of  the  Bundesratb  to  make 
war  when  it  is  not  purely  defensive.  This 
body,  containing  62  members,  represents  the 
confederated  states,  and  shares  the  legislative 
authority  with  the  Reichstag  or  German  Par- 
liament, composed  of  397  delegates,  who  are 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The  kingdom  of 
Prussia  is  represented  in  the  Bnndesrath  by 
17  and  in  the  Reichstag  by  286  members;  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  by  6  and  48,  respectively; 
the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg  by  4  and  17 ;  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  by  4  and  23 ;  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden  by  3  and  14;  that  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin  by  2  and  6 ;  of  Hesse.  8  and 
9;  of  Olden  burs,  1  and  8;  of  Saxe- Weimar,  1 
and  3;  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  1  and  1;  the 
Duchy  of  Brans  wick  by  2  and  3,  respectively ; 
the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Anhalt,  and 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  each  by  1  and  2  members, 
respectively  ;  the  free  town  of  Hamburg  by  1 
member  in  the  Bundesrath  and  3  members  in 
the  Reichstag ;  the  Dachy  of  Saze-Altenburg, 
the  principalities  of  Waldeck,  Lippe,  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
Reuss-Schleiz,  Schanmburg-Lippe,  and  Reuss- 
Greiz,  and  the  free  towns  of  Bremen  and  LU- 
beck  by  1  member  in  the  Bundesrath  and  1  dep- 
uty in  the  Reichstag  each.  The  Reichsland 
of  Elsaas-Lothringen  is  represented  in  the  Bun- 
desrath by  4  commissioners,  and  in  the  Par- 
liament by  15  deputies.  The  totiil  number  of 
electors  to  the  Reichstag  in  1884  was  9,383,- 
074,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  population,  of  whom 
5,811,978  voted.  The  Emperor  has  the  right 
to  prorogue  the  Reichstag,  but  not  for  longer 
than  sixty  days,  and  to  dissolve  it,  but  new 
elections  must  be  held  within  sixty  days,  and 
the  new  Reichstag  must  meet  within  ninety 
days  of  the  dissolution.  All  laws  of  the  em- 
pire must  have  the  votes  of  a  majority  in  the 
Bundesrath  and  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  as- 
sent of  the  Emperor  countersigned  by  his 
Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  acts 
as  President  of  the  Bnndesrath,  while  the 
Reichstag  elects  its  Speaker.  The  ministers 
of  the  Imperial  Gt)vemment,  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  Reichstag,  and  act  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  but  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Chancellor,  are  as  follow :  Mmistf^r  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck : 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Representative  of 
the  Chancellor,  Herr  von  Bdtticher ;  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  Admiralty,  General  von  Capri vi ; 
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Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  von  BcheUing ;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  Herr  von  Bur- 
chard  ;  Chief  of  the  Post-Ottice,  Dr.  Stephan. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  Prince  Otto 
von  Bismarck-SchOnhausen,  bom  April  1, 1815, 
who  became  Prussian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
in  1862,  Chancellor  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation in  1867,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1871. 

Arft  aD4  FspilatlM.— The  area  of  the  German 
Empire  is  212,028  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  several  states  according  to  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1885, 
with  the  increase  or  diminution  since  1880,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


STATES. 


Prasflla. 

BBTwia 

Saxony. 

W&rtember^ 

Bftden 

Hmm 

Mecktenbnrg-t^wc- 

riD 

8ftxe- Weimar. 

MecklenbuxiK-Strelltz. 

Oldenburi; 

Hranswick 

Saze-Melninffen 

Baxe-  Altoobor^ 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotba  . 

Anhalt 

8ch  warxbuiff-  Kudol- 

stadt 

8eh%ranbar/-Son- 

denhausen 

Waldeck 

R«iiB6  (elder  line). . . . 
Reuss  (cadet  line). . . . 
Bchanmborg'Uppe . . 

Llppe 

Lfibeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Elaasa-Lothrtngen . . . 


848380-67 
7^bM•71 
14,992  04 
19.808  09 
1^0!ll1•18 
7,681-98 

lR,80«-77 
8^594-66 
2,929fi0 
6,422*58 
8,690-48 
2,468- 45 
1,828-75 
1.96$'06 
2,847-80 

940-42 

P62-11 

1,121-00 

816  89 

825-67 

889-71 

1,222  00 

297-70 

255*56 

409-78 

14,509-42 
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28,818,838 
5,416,180 
8,179,168 
1,995,168 
1,600,889 
956,272 

575,140 
818,946 
98.871 
841.5-^5  I 
872,888 
214,697 
161,460 
193.829 
S47,6o8 

88,886 

78,606 
56,565 
55,904 

112.118 
87,204 

12&250 
67.658 

166,892 

618,620 
1,564,8m 


46,844,926 


1,084,722 

181,402 

206368 

24,050 

80.685 

19^82 

-1,9» 

4369 

-1,898 

4,047 

28,021 

7,622 

6,424 

4,118 

16.011 

8,540 

2,499 

48i 

6.122' 

10,7s8; 
l.SSOi 
8.004 
4,087 
9.669 

64,761 
-2316 


C«Bt* 


8 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 

-0 
1 

-1 
1 
6 
8 
4 
2 
6 


8 

0 

10 

10 

6 

2 

6 

6 

14 

-0 


79 
49 
94 
22 
94 
18 


41 
98 
20 
59 
68 
14 
11 
46 

23 

51 
08 
00 
66 
17 
50 
48 
17 
26 
15 


1,6103661    8*56 


The  number  of  births  in  1888  was  1,749,- 
874;  of  deaths,  1,256,177;  of  marriages,  852,- 
999 ;  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  493,697. 
In  1884  there  were  862,596  marriaires,  1,798,- 
942  births,  and  1,271,859  deaths,  68,859  of  the 
births  and  deaths  beiuf?  still-born ;  natural  in- 
crease of  population.  522,088.  The  number  of 
emigrants  in  1884  was  143,586,  of  whom  189,- 
889  went  to  the  United  States,  728  to  Canada, 
1,258  to  Brazil,  1,276  to  other  South  American 
countries,  280  to  Africa,  666  to  Australia,  and 
94  to  other  countries.  The  emigrants  com- 
prised 81,089  males  and  62,497  females.  The 
number  of  families  was  23,098,  including  85,- 
818  persons,  the  remainder  of  the  emigrants 
being  single  persons.  Of  the  total  number  of 
emigrants  93,622  came  from  Prussia,  14,856 
from  Bavaria,  7,797  from  Wtlrtemberg,  4,686 
from  Saxony,  4,881  from  Baden,  4,018  from 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  3,176  from  Hesse,  2,504 
from  Hamburg,  1,958  from  Oldenburg,  1,146 
from  Bremen,  and  750  from  Elflass-Lothringen. 
In  1884  there  were  1,268  German-bom  citizens 
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of  other  oonntries  who  resumed  GermaD  nata- 
ralizatioD,  and  8,841  foreigDers  naturalized,  of 
whom  884  were  of  American  birth.  The 
number  of  emigrants  in  1884  wiis  28,395,  of 
whom  23,200  went  to  the  United  States. 

Cwnerce  and  ladaalrj' — The  total  value  of 
imports  in  1884  was  3,284,928,000  marks;  of 
exports,  3,269,401,000  marks.  The  imports  of 
specie  and  bullion,  included  in  the  above,  were 
24,126,000  marks,  the  exports,  64,462  marks. 
Among  the  leading  imports  were  wool,  of  the 
value  of  221,899,000  marks;  cotton,  202,448,- 
000  marks;  silk,  139,225,000  marks;  coffee, 
122,219,000  marks ;  wheat,  113,931,000  marks ; 
rye,  113,464,000  marks;  swine,  75,921,000 
marks ;  petroleum,  69,382,000  marks ;  horses, 
63,929,000  marks;  barley,  63,372,000  marks; 
woolen  yarn,  57,898,000  marks;  oats,  43,287,- 
000  marks.  Among  the  chief  exports  were 
sugar,  of  the  value  of  184,258,000  marks ;  uu- 
printed  cotton  goods,  157,519^000  marks ; 
mixed  silk  and  cotton  tissues,  123,126,000 
marks ;  fine  leather  goods,  96,808,000  marks ; 
ooal  and  coke,  70,673,000  marks;  coarse  cot- 
ton goods,  46,892,000  marks;  aniline  dyes, 
86,167,000  marks. 

The  foreign  commerce  was  divided  among 
the  principal  commercial  nations  in  1884  as 
follows,  the  values  being  given  in  marks: 


extent,  while  the  number  exceeding  100  hec- 
tares, or  247  acres,  was  24,991.  The  total  value 
of  the  live-stock  of  Germany  in  January,  1883, 
was  reckoned  at  5,944,511,000  marks.  There 
were  3,522,316  horses,  15,785,822  cattle,  19,- 
185,362  sheep,  9,205,791  hogs,  and  2,689,994 
goats.  In  8outh  Germany  the  forests  cover 
from  30  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  surface,  and  in 
parts  of  Prussia  20  per  cent. 

The  qucu titles  and  values  of  the  leading 
mineral  products  of  Germany  in  1884  were  aa 
follow : 
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Coal 

Ufrnite 

Iron-ore 

Zinc-ore 

Leed-ore , 

Copper-ore , 

bilver-  and  gold-ot« . 

l^tes , 

Mineral  salts 

Other  aalta 


57,100,896 

298,684,006 

14,840,576 

89,2aa.Cl00 

8,86ft^l 

86^774^000 

681,421 

8J78,000 

159,109 

16.699.000 

698,881 

18,147,000 

28,846 

8.686.000 

150.107 

1,297,000 

1.818,994 

12,899,000 

684,861 

80,676,000 

COUNTRIES. 

German  free  porta 

Aastrta-Hungary 

Great  Britain 

Knaaia 

Netherlands 

France 

Belgium 

Swltieriand 

North  A.merica 

Central  and  South  America, 

Itoly 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Denmarli 


iBporto  ifott^"' 


556,534,000 

4844^,000 

507.450,000 

418,791.000 

242,442,000 

244,812,000 

298,196.000 

154,599,000 

125370,000 

78,290,000 

88,754,000 

81.420,000 

24,284.000 


786.600,000 

887,188,000 

514,806,000 

169,861.000 

229,779,000 

286,180.000 

162,76A,000 

191,668,000 

180,210,000 

48301.000 

91.910.000 

72,92^000 

62,145,000 


The  production  of  pig-iron  in  1888  was 
8,588,815  tons,  valued  at  171,706,000  marks. 
The  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  was  258. 

£tacatl«i«— Elementary  education  is  gratui- 
tous and  compulsory  throughout  Germany.  In 
the  elementary  schools  there  are  157  pupils 
to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  army  re- 
cruits in  1884  only  1*27  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  writ^  and  except  in  East  and  West 
Prussia  and  Posen,  where  the  proportion  ranged 
from  6*58  to  8*89  per  cent.,  less  than  1  per 
cent.  There  were  in  1883,  besides  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  normal  schools,  and  the 
gymnasia,  9  technical  high-schools,  with  4,129 
Btadents,  994  trade- schools,  and  many  insti- 
tutes for  special  studies.  The  statistics  of  the 
21  universities  of  Germany  for  1885  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


The  product  of  pig-iron  in  1888  was  8,419,- 
635  tons,  against  8,880,806  tons  produced  in 
1882,  and  2,914,009  tons  in  1881.  The  num- 
ber of  furnaces  in  blast  was  258. 

Igrtadtuei — Of  the  total  area  of  Germany 
only  6  per  cent,  is  classed  as  unproductive. 
The  area  under  cultivation  in  1883  was  64,- 
990,561  acres ;  grass  and  pasture  lands,  27,033,- 
122  acres ;  woods  and  forests,  34,334,512  acres ; 
all  other  lands,  7,064,948  acres.  The  area  under 
grain-crops  was  33,644,092  acres,  producing 
279,859,560  cwts. ;  under  potatoes,  7,178,475 
acres;  under  sagar-beet,  347,882  acres ;  under 
grass,  14,565,417  acres.  Of  the  beet-crop, 
178,360,000  cwts.,  one  half  was  manufactured 
into  sugar,  yielding  18,900,000  cwts.  Of  raw 
sugar  and  molasses,  there  were  55,408  acres 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  producing 
766,360  cwts.  The  crop  of  hops  is  about  280,- 
000  cwta.  annnally  one  third  of  which  is  ex- 
ported. The  number  of  farms  in  1882  was 
5,276  344,  supporting  a  population  of  18,840,- 
818.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms  2,328,316 
were  less  than  one  hectare,  or  2*47  acres,  in 
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Berlin. 

Bonn 

Breslan 

Erlaagvn... 
Freiborg . . . 
Giessen .... 
05ttlni^n.. 
Greiftwald . 

Halle 

Heidelberg . 

Jena 

Kiel 

Konlgaberg. 

L«tpBlc 

Marburg . . . 

Munich 

Manster. . . . 
Bostock .... 
Strasbnrg... 
Tubingen. . . 
Wnrsburg.. 


278 

187 

128 

50 

78 

68 

117 

78 

108 

101 

81 

71 

96 

175 

70 

152 

42 

89 

99 

91 

68 


STumiraa. 


600 

200 


402 

86 

105 

199 

827 

598 

65 

164 

62 

281 

699 

176 

119 

256 

58 

77 

602 

208 


987 


190 
106 
268 
182 
179 

70 
118 
809 

79 

40 
111 
610 

74 
1,006 

•  ■  •  • 

46 

171 
869 
145 


1,072 
811 
897 
219 
474 
ISO 
204 
457 
816 
266 
204 
227 
251 
662 
247 

1,129 

•  •  •  • 

92 
222 
242 

764 


I 


1,656 
577 
608 
87 
822 
186 
485 
148 
568 
826 
284 
1£9 
278 

1.104 
848 
671 
174 
108 


4,466 

l^^l 

1,422 

811 

1,144 


199 

160 


1,017 

1,002 

1,600 

957 

€91 

487 

871 

8,076 

840 

2,825 


800 
1.422 
1,291 


FlMiOMk— The  imperial  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1888  and 
1884,  and  the  budget  e.«timates  for  1884-^85, 
1885-'86,  and  1886-'87  are  aa  follow : 
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K-pi^l^ 

188I-*S8 

56«l»96fi,918 
OM,«».000 

T06382;M4 

Marki. 

604JM,18« 

1S8$-*SA 

fi8T,S61,7M 

1884-*85 

18S^-*M 

61<MttB,000 
6I1,MI0,<79 

lS86-'87 

Tl»,888^ 
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2,068  offioerg  and  50  men ;  speoUl  Borvioes, 
814  offioers  and  816  men.  These  figures  are 
ezdasive  of  1,686  snrgeona,  787  pajmaatersi 
619  veterinary  aorgeons,  787  annorera,  and  787 
saddlers.  The  annual  reorait  for  the  period 
1881-'88  is  aboat  160,000  men,  not  incloding 
6,000  who  are  taken  into  the  army  under  spe* 

Of  the  estimated  total  revenue  for  the  year  cial  conditions  as  one  -  year  volunteera,  and 

ending  Maroh  81,  1887,  891,601,670  marks  are  6,000  one-year  volunteers  who  enter  the  ma- 

derivwl  firom  the  customs  duties  and  the  branch-  rines.   The  war  strength  of  the  reirular  army  is 

es  of  internal-revenue  duties  that  are  reserved  86,400  officers,  1,600,000  men,  812,000  horses, 

to  the  Imperial  Government,  80,887,000  marks  and  2,600  guns.    The  Land»turm,  consisting  of 

from  stamps,  28,672,606  marks  from  posts  and  all  who  have  passed  through  the  service  under 

telegraphs,  17,847,400  marks  from  railroads,  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  theone-year  volunteers, 

28,641,688  marks  from  the  invalid  and  other  who  are  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration 

invested  fundus  11,262,069  marks  from  the  Im-  raises  the  war-strength  of  the  army  to  2,660,- 

penal  Bank,  the  printiittr  -  office,  and  various  000  men  trained  to  arms,  which  number  could 

departments,  68,659,817  marks  from  eztraor-  be  increased  to  6,670,000  by  calling  out  all 

dinary  sources,  and  144,010,694  marks  from  classes  capable  of  bearing  arms.    The  strengUi 

the  roatricular  contributions  of  the  states.    Of  of  an  ordinary  battalion  ia  644  men,  which  is 

the  total  expenditure,  846,281,704  marks  are  raised  to  1,002  by  calling  out  the  reserves^ 

assigned  to  the  army,  87,898,928  marks  to  the  Three  battalions  of  infancy  form  a  regiment ; 

navy,  155,684,666  marks  to  the  service  of  the  two  regiments  a  brigade ;  and  two  brigades  a 

treasury,  18,802,600  marks  to  ii^terest  on  the  divisiou,  to  which  four  squadrons  of  cavalry, 

debtj  26,961,688  marks  to  the  administration  of  four  batteries  of  artillery,  each  of  6  guns,  and 

the  mvalid  fund,  21,850,075  marks  to  general  a  battalion  of  pioneers  or  riflemen  are  attached, 

pensions,  82,208,177  marks  to  extraordinary  ex-  There  are  17  army  corps,  capable  of  separate 

penditures,  and  the  remainder  to  the  diplo-  mobilisation,  each  consisting  of  two  divisions 

matio  service,  the  home  office,  etc.  of  infantry,  a  cavalry  division  of  4  regiments, 

The  imperial  debt  on  Oct.  1, 1886,  amounted  2  batteries  of  horse-artillery,  and  a  reserve  of 

to  460,000,000  murks,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  6  field- batteries  and  1  mounted  battery  of  ar- 

cent,  besides  tiie  unfunded  debt,  represented  tillery,  with  an  extra  battalion  of  pioneers  and 

by  treasury  bills,  which  amounted  in  1885  to  a  battalion  of  train.    The  infantry  is  being 

141,000,000  marks.    The  debt  is  ofiTset  by  the  rapidly  provided  with  a  form  of  repeating  rifle 

imperial  funds  for  invalid  pensions,  fortress  into  which  the  Mauser  rifle  is  converted  by 

construction,  and  the  Parliament  building,  and  changing  the  breech.    These  converted  Man- 

the  war  emergency  treasure,  which  amount  to  sers  hold  ten  cartridges  in  their  niagaxines, 

698.280,000  marks.  which  are  inserted  in  the  stock.    In  the  au- 

lis  Aniy« — By  the  Constitution  of  April  16,  tumn  of  1886  the  four  army  corps  of  the  west- 

1871,  every  German  is  liable  to  militaiy  serv-  em  frontier  provinces  were  armed  with  the 

ice,  and  no  substitution  is  allowed.    All  who  improved  weapon. 

are  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  enrolled  in  the  On  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  on  Nov. 

standing  army  for  seven  yearsL  three  in  the  26,  1886,  the  Government  asked  for  a  new 

line  and  four  in  the  reserve,  ana  then  for  five  septennial  budget  for  the  period  beginning  with 

years  in  the  Landwehr.    The  number  called  April,  1687,  though  the  septennate  will  not 

into  actual  service  each  year  has  been  twice  expire  till  March  81, 1888.    The  measure  was 

fixed  for  the  period  of  seven  years  by  the  declared  to  be  urgent.    In  view  of  the  politi- 

adoption  of  a  military  budget  for  that  period  cal  situadon  the  Emperor  considered  it  neces- 

by  tne  Reichstag.    The  €K>vernment  has  aimed  sary  for  the  security  of  the  empire  to  have  it 

to  fix  the  strength  of  the  standing  army  at  1  passed  before  Christmas.    The  ministers  point- 

per  oentb  of  the  population.    The  strength  of  ed  out  that  the  peace  efiTective  of  the  French 

the  standing  army  in  1886-87  is  18,160  officers  army  is  now  greater  than  that  of  Germany, 

and  427,274  men,  with  81,778  horses  and  1,874  The  bill  fixed  the  peace  effective  till  1894  at 

guns.    There  are  161  regiments  of  infantry,  468,409  men,  exclusive  of  single-year  volun- 

numbering  279,188  men;  20  battalions  of  J&-  teers,  the  infantry  to  consist  of  634  battalions, 

gers,  making  11,056  men;  and  4,776  depot  the  cavalry  of  465  squadrons,  the  field-artillery 

troops  for275  battalions  of  Landwehr;  makmg  of  864  batteries,  the  fortress-artillery  of  181 

294,970  infantry,  besides  10,274  officers.   The  batteries,  the  engineersof  118  battalions,  and  the 

98  regiments  of  cavalry  number  2,858  officers  train  of  118  battalions.    The  Liberal  factions, 

and  64,689  men ;  87  regiments  of  field-artillery,  as  on  previous  occasions,  objecte<l  to  rendering 

1,801  officers,  and  84,817  men ;  14  regiments  and  the  army  independent  of  parliamentary  grants 

8  battalions  of  fortress-artillery,  729  officers  and  /or  so  long  a  period.    They  were  Joined  by  the 

16,849  men:  19  battalions  of  engineers,  with  1  Center  party,  who  constituted  with  them  a 

regiment  and  1  company  of  railway  troops,  decided  migority.     The  Opposition  asked  the 

421  officers  and  10,849  men  ;  18  battalions  of  Chancellor  to  explain  by  what  financial  means 

train,  200  offioers  and  4,825  men;  the  staff,  he  proposed  to  support  so  large  an  addition  to 
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the  imperial  expenditure,  unless  he  intended  sented  themselves  from  the  Reichstag  during 

to  force  the  Reichstag  to  accept  a  tohacco  mo-  the  debate. 

nopoly  or  other  fiscal  projects  that  had  been  The  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 
condemned.  Thej  offered  to  vote  the  supplies  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  was  authorized  hj 
that  were  demanded  for  a  period  of  three  the  Chamber.  Prussia  is  to  raise  80,000,000 
years.  Prince  Bismarck  rejected  the  compro-  marks  toward  the  cost,  besides  three  fifths  of 
mise,  and  said  that  the  Emperor  was  charged  the  remainder,  estimated  at  126,000,000  marks, 
wil^  the  function  of  maintaining  the  army,  and  Canals  to  connect  the  Ems  and  the  Rhine  and 
might  constitutionally  demand  that  the  estab-  the  Spree  and  the  Oder,  were  also  authorized, 
lishment  should  be  fixed  permanently.  He  A  bill,  brought  forward  by  Herr  Reichen- 
intimated  that,  like  Strafford,  he  would  will-  sperger,  restoring  the  right  of  appeul  in  criminal 
ingly  lose  his  head  in  so  loyal  a  purpose  as  cases,  was  passed  on  March  15,  although  the  rep- 
maintaining  the  principle  that  the  German  resentatives  of  tlie  state  govcrnnients  objected, 
army  was  the  army  uf  the  Emperor,  and  not  the  The  spirit  monopoly,  which  came  up  for  dis- 
army  of  Parliament.  Windthorst,  the  leader  oussion  on  March  4,  found  no  support  from 
of  the  Opposition,  retorted  that  Bismarck  was  any  quarter  of  the  Ilouse.  The  Minister  of  Fi- 
identifie<l  with  the  empire  in  so  many  ways  that  nance  defended  it  as  the  only  means  of  over- 
he  imagined  his  own  opinions  to  be  binding  coming  the  deficit  and  of  relieving  the  states, 
laws  in  imperial  matteni.  After  many  days  of  especially  Prussia,  so  as  to  permit  reforms  in 
excited  discussion,  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  local  taxation.  The  Conservatives  proposed 
it  was  presented  was  rejected.  The  Emperor  radical  amendments.  1  he  Center  opposed  the 
thereupon  dissolved  the  Reichstag,  and  ordered  measure  because  it  would  strengthen  the  pow- 
new  elections  for  Jan.  28, 1887.  er  of  the  Government  to  influence  elections. 
'  The  Navy. — The  German  navy  consists  of  90  The  Liberalists  characterized  it  as  a  scheme  to 
vessels,  with  554  guns.  Of  the  vessels,  27  are  benefit  the  8,000  aristocratic  land-owners  of  the 
ironclads,  and  84  are  steamers.  There  are  7  northeast  by  paying  higher  prices  for  potatoes, 
ironclad  frigates  and  one  under  construction.  The  National  Liberals  objected  to  the  intrusion 
6  ironclad  corvettes,  and  14  ironclad  gunboats  of  the  state  in  the  domain  of  private  industry, 
for  coast  -  defense,  including  two  with  deck-  and  to  the  multiplication  of  ofiScials,  but  pro- 
armor  only.  There  were  besides  85  large  and  posed,  as  an  alternative,  a  tax  on  the  consump- 
small  torpedo-boats  in  1886 ;  70  more  were  tion  of  liquor,  in  addition  to  the  distillery-tax. 
authorized,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,500,000,  in  llie  Social-Democrats  contended  that  the  ef> 
1884,  and  the  number  is  ultimately  to  be  in-  feet  of  the  monopoly  would  be  to  make  spirits 
creased  to  150.  Germany  has  spent  about  dearer,  but  not  to  diminish  inebriety.  The  bill 
$55,000,000  on  naval  armaments  and  arsenals  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  by  a  three- 
since  the  French  War.  There  are  two  naval  fourths  minority  rejected  the  project.  Hie 
ports,  Kiel  and  Dantzic,  on  the  Baltic,  and  ministry  calculated  that  the  Government  would 
one,  Wilhelmshaven,  on  the  North  Sea.  The  derive  a  revenue  of  800,000,000  marks  from 
latter  is  constructed  of  granite,  with  fiwe  ba-  the  monopoly.  It  was  not  proposed  that  the 
sins,  and  dry-docks  for  ironclads.  Government  should  undertake  the  manufacture 
The  ScsBloa  of  the  Beldutsg. — ^The  Center  party  of  spirits.  The  retail  dealers  also  were  not  to 
placed  itself  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  .  be  immediately  controlled  by  the  imperial  au- 
Chaneellor  from  the  opening  of  the  session  of  thorities,  but  appointed  by  the  state  govem- 
]885-*86.  The  regulations  for  the  exclusion  of  ments.  One  important  purpose  of  the  mo- 
the  Jesuit  order  and  the  restriction  of  Catholic  nopoly  was  to  imnrove  the  low  standard  of 
missions  in  the  German  protectorates,  drew  German  spirits,  and  prevent  the  use  of  iiguri- 
forth  the  assertion  of  Windthorst  that  Ger-  ons  and  adulterated  liquors;  also  to  control 
many  was  subject  to  a  dictatorship,  against  the  consumption  in  dihtricts  where  dmnken- 
whicli  the  Reichstag  and  the  Landtags  wore  ness  is  prevalent.  Prince  Bismarck,  during  the 
powerless.  The  government  of  King  Fried-  debate  in  the  Chamber,  assumed  a  menacing 
rich  Wilhelm  IV,  he  said,  is  now  pronounced  tone  ton  ard  the  Reichstag.  He  said  that  he 
to  have  been  misgovernment,  and  perhaps  his-  himself  had  no  thought  of  a  eovp  d'etaty  but 
tory  will  record  the  same  verdict  with  regard  that  the  Reichstag  snowed  as  littie  attention 
to  the  government  of  Prince  Bismarck.  On  to  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  had  the  Federal 
Dec.  9,  1885,  a  pension  Inw  providing  for  tbe  Diet  in  Frankfort,  and,  since  that  aFsembly, 
support  of  retired  imperial  officials  was  passed,  though  founded  on  solemn  treaties,  had  been 
The  Centralists,  German  Liberalists,  and  So-  abolished,  the  German  princes  might  prepare 
cial- Democrats  united  in  condemning  the  ex-  the  same  fate  for  the  Reichstag.  The  bill  was 
pulsion  of  the  Poles,  and  on  Jan.  9,  1886,  lost  on  March  27,  only  8  voting  in  its  favor,  to 
carried  a  vote  of  censure  over  the  votes  of  181  against  it.  A  spirit-tax  project  was  al- 
the  Conservative  and  National  -  Liberal  sup-  ready  being  worked  out  in  the  Bundesratli. 

Sorters  of  the  Government.  Herr  Windthorst  This  bill,  after  a  long  and  spirited  discussion, 
ad  withdrawn  his  previous  interpellation  was  rejected  in  the  last  days  of  the  sesnon, 
after  drawimir  from  Prince  Bismarck  a  par-  chiefly  on  account  of  the  advantages  that  it 
ticularistic  avowal  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  extended  to  the  wealthy  potato-distillers  own- 
Prussia.    The  members  of  the  Bnndesrath  ab-  ing  the  great  estates  in  the  east. 
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A  sagar-taz  was  likewise  rejected.    A  bill  for  subscribiog  to  the  Zflrich  **  Sooial-Demo- 

proposed  by  Count  Udo  Stalberg  retaiDS  the  krat,"  on  the  aiiSQmption  that  it  is  an  act  of 

beet-root  doty  of  1*60  marks,  and  reduces  the  propaganda  to  buy  a  Socialist  paper.     The 

sugar  bounty  to  17*40  marks,  and,  after  the  military  authorities,  to  prevent  tne  spread  of 

expiration  of  a  year,  to  16*40  marks.  socialism  in  the  army,  ordered  that  soldiers 

A  bill  was  passed  to  indemnify  prisoners  should  not  be  permitted  to  converse  with  work- 
wrongfully  sentenced  for  the  time  of  their  men.  In  Berlin,  a  number  of  ladies  who  had 
imprisonment,  which  did  not  satisfy  Herr  formed  a  society  for  the  protection  of  working- 
Hartmann  and  the  Socialist  Kayser,  who  pro-  women,  were  tried  in  December  on  the  charge 
posed  that  all  the  damage  sustained  in  money,  that  their  society  pursued  political  objects.  The 
time,  and  loss  of  business  should  be  made  aim  of  the  association,  as  appeared  from  the 
good.  Another  bill  regulates  the  communal  evidence,  was  to  organize  throughout  Ger- 
taxation  of  officers.  The  Moltke  bill  iocreas-  many  work- women ^s  unions  on  the  model  of 
ing  officers*  pensions  in  proportion  to  the  those  existing  among  working-men,  with  the 
length  of  service,  the  same  us  civil  pensions,  object  of  obtaining  fixed  working  hours,  higher 
was  approved.  The  social  reforms  of  Prince  wages,  and  better  education  for  women.  The 
Bismarck  were  extended  by  the  establishment  members  were  sentenced  to  pay  small  fines, 
of  accident  and  sickness  insaranoe  for  laborers  and  one  of  them  to  a  short  term  of  imprison- 
employed  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  acoi-  ment,  and  the  society  was  dissolved.  The 
dent  insurance  for  persons  in  military  service,  working-people  regarded  this  result  as  the  in- 

The  debate  on  the  prolongation  of  the  anti-  dicaiion  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
Socialist  law  occurred  soon  after  the  labor  ernment  to  suppress  labor- unions, 
disturbances  in  Belgium.  Amendments  pro-  The  Praalaa  LuidtRgt— The  Prussian  Chamber 
posed  by  Windthorst,  striking  out  the  pro-  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  on  Jan.  14, 
hibition  of  meetings,  lessening  the  restrictions  1886. .  A  new  loan  was  announced  tor  rejiev- 
on  the  press,  and  mollifying  the  minor  state  of  ing  the  pressure  of  school  and  local  taxation, 
riege,  were  adopted.  On  the  motion  of  Depu-  augmenting  official  salaries,  and  preparing  for 
ty  Hartling,  the  duration  of  the  law  was  re-  the  introduction  of  the  spirit  monopoly,  which 
duoed  to  three  years.  With  these  changes  it  was  expected  to  yield  sufficient  revenue  to  sat- 
was  re-enacted  by  169  votes  to  137.  The  Cen-  isfy  urgent  requirements  of  the  state  and  im- 
ter  and  Progressists  had  declared  against  the  perial  governments,  and  to  conduce  at  the  same 
continuation  of  the  exceptional  law,  wliile  time  to  public  health  and  morality. 
Prince  Bismarck  had  threatened  an  imme-  A  resolution  in  favor  of  establishing  com- 
diate  dissolution  of  Parliament  if  it  were  munal  savings-banks  for  the  use  of  small  farm- 
not  re-enacted  in  its  entirety  for  five  years,  ers  wa^  adopted  in  the  place  of  one  proposing 
Minister  von  Puttkamer  referred  to  Belgium  loans  from  state  savings  institutions  on  their 
as  a  country  where  riot  and  anarchy  had  re-  land  in  order  to  prevent  their  farms  from  fall- 
suited  from  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  ing  into  the  hands  of  money-lenders. 
Herr  Bebel  spoke  of  the  regicide  in  Rus:»ia  as  The  Polish  debate  came  on  at  the  close  of  Jan- 
a  natural  and  excusable  outcome  of  a  policy  nary.  Bismarck  had  chosen  the  more  obedient 
of  fettering  public  opinion.  Prince  Bismarck  Assembly  as  the  arena  for  the  contest,  with- 
took  note  that  the  Social-Democrat  leader  had  out  troubling  himself  to  reconcile  this  course 
at  length  expressed  approval  of  the  murder  of  with  liis  utterances  regarding  the  competency 
princes,  and  announced  that  he  would  accept  of  the  individual  states  in  questions  of  mtema- 
a  prolongation  for  two  years.  In  the  final  vote  tional  import.  He  said  tnat  the  declaration 
one  third  of  the  Center  party  voted  for  and  made  in  1815,  on  taking  possession  of  Prussian 
one  third  against  the  bill,  while  the  remaining  Poland,  was  no  longer  binding,  that  it  was  not 
third  remained  neutral.  In  the  extraordinary  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  and  that  it  naturally 
session  that  was  held  in  September,  the  So-  premised  loyalty  to  the  slate.  A  party  that  is 
cialists  charged  the  Saxon  authorities  with  hostile  to  the  German  state  in  its  present  form, 
misusing  the  anti-Socialist  laws  for  the  pur-  and  only  acknowledges  a  temporary  and  con- 
pose  of  suppressing  trade  -  unions  and  check-  ditional  allegiance  to  Prussia,  does  not  belong 
ing  labor  -  strikes.  In  the  spring  and  early  to  the  state,  and  has  no  claims  on  it.  He  con- 
sninmer  there  were  extensive  strikes  in  the  fessed  that  it  was  the  Polonizing  tendencies  of 
capital.  The  Social -Democrats  attacked  Herr  the  Catholic  division  in  the  Ministry  of  Wor- 
Ton  Puttkamer  in  the  Reichstag,  on  account  ship  that  drove  him  into  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
of  a  ministerial  order  requiring  public  meet-  fiict.  The  purpose  was  announced  of  convert- 
ings to  be  notified  to  the  police  and  receive  ing  into  Germans  the  Poles  who  remained, 
authorization  forty-eight  hours  before  they  are  after  getting  rid  of  all  those  of  Russian  and 
held,  whereas,  previously,  a  notice  at  any  time  Austrian  origin.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
was  sufficient.  by  means  of  German  schools,  and  by  transfer- 

The  anti-Socialist  laws  were  applied  after  ring  the  Polish  officials  and  soldiers  to  German 

their  renewal  in  novel  and  unusual  ways.    Herr  provinces.    The  colonization  of  the  Poli;>h  dis- 

Bebel  and  other  members  of  Parliament  were  tricts  by  German  land-owners  and  farmers, 

convicted  of  unlawful  agitation,  and  sent  to  after  expropriating  the  Polish  nobility,  was 

prison.    In  Frankfort  persons  were  prosecuted  proposed,  and  authority  was  asked  to  advance 
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100,000,000  tbalerB  from  the  treasury  for  the  only  the  anpractical  programme  of  hoatUity  to 

operation.    The  number  of  foreign  Poles  ex-  tlie  atate  school  system.     He  cared  as  little 

peiled  from  East  Pmsaia  was  about  86,000.  about  the  snsceptibillties  of  the  diminished 

The  Center  party,  the  German  Liberalist*,  and  National-Liberal  party,  but  bad  combinations 

the  Poles,  left  the  hall  after  the  refusal  to  re-  in  a  new  Reichstag  in  view,  the  formation,  if 

fer  to  a  committee  the  Achenbach  resolution,  possible,  of  a  Bismarck  party  pure  and  aim- 

pledging  the  support  of  the  Chamber  to  fur-  pie. 

ther   measures  for  the   development  of  the  The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  had  not  before 

Gennan  population  and  culture  in  the  border  been  the  scene  of  politico-ecclesiastical  discns- 

provinces,  as  the  rules  of  the  House  required,  sion.    The  measure  was  tlie  result  of  diplo- 

becanse  ii  involved  the  expenditure  of  money,  matic  negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.    Bisiiop 

The  resolution  was  then  carried,  on  January  Eopp,  of  Fulda,  represented  the  Pope  in  the 

80,  with  only  one  dissentient  voice  out  of  246.  deliberations,  and  proposed  amendments  that 

A  bill  to  establish  secondary  schools  in  the  prov-  were  accepted,  abolishmg  recourse  to  the  civil 

inces  of  West  Prussia  and  Posen  was  passed  on  authorities  in  the  case  of  priests  who  have  in- 

April  8.     Windthorst  proposed,  without  sue-  curred  ecclesiaiitical  disciplinary  punishment, 

cess,  to  have  instruction  on  Sundays  and  holy  and  recalling  the  condition  that  toe  directors 

days  forbidden  in  these  schools.    A  bill  to  pun-  and  teachers  of  the  episcopal  seminaries  that  are 

isD^parents  who  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  provide  a  substitute  for  university  instruction 

to  school  in  Posen  and  SSilesia  was  also  passed,  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Government. 

The  bill  to  promote  the  German  colonization  In  a  note  dated  April  2,  the  Vatican  alran- 

of  West  Prussia  and  Posen  was  vigorously  op-  doned  the  position  previously  taken  by  Cardi- 

posed  by  Catholics  and  Liberals,  and  charac-  nal  Jacobini,  and  accepted  the  obligation  to 

terized  as  a  measure  dictated  by  passion,  like  notify  the  Government,  not  only  in  respect  to 

the  May  laws,  but  was  passed  by  214  votes  to  tilling  the  cures  at  present  vacant,  but  in  all 

120.    In  a  Government  bill  deding  with  ele-  cases,  provided  the  Government  would  prom- 

mentary  teachers  in  Posen  and  West  Prussia  ise  a  further  revision  before  long.    Prince  Bis- 

a  clause  transferring  the  burden  of  their  main-  marck  disingenuously  souaht  to  cast  the  re- 

tenance  from  the  landlords  to  the  state  was  sponsibility  for  the  May  laws  entirely  npon 

stricken  out  the  Minister  of  Worship  and  Prime  Miniater, 

lepeal  tf  tke  lay  Laws. — ^The  Pope,  in  a  letter  under  whom  they  were  enacted,  declaring  thai 
accompanying  a  decoration  bestowed  on  Prince  he  had  approved  of  them  only  as  a  poutical 
Bismarck,  in  return  for  the  diplomatic  courtesy  weapon,  and  npon  closer  study  had  found  that 
Qhown  in  referring  the  dispute  over  the  Caro-  the'  state  had  laid  claim  to  functions  that  were 
line  Islands  to  his  decision,  reminded  the  Chan-  in  meny  instances  of  little  value.  Be  had  chosen 
cellor  that,  if  all  obstacles  were  removed,  he  the  way  of  negotiation  ^ith  the  Pope,  who  was 
could  afford  powerful  assistance  in  preserving  simply  a  Catholic,  wise,  moderate  and  peace- 
public  order  and  the  security  of  the  state.  In  loving,  and  more  a  friend  of  Germany  than  the 
an  encyclical  letter  to  the  Prnssian  bishops,  the  Center  was.  The  Liberals  of  every  shade  op- 
Pontiff  regretted  that  new  legislation  had  dis-  posed  the  bill,  which  passed  with  the  votes  of 
turbed  the  harmony  between  church  and  state.  Catholics,  Poles,  and  Conservatives.  In  the 
and  demanded  the  institution  of  clerical  semi-  House  of  Deputies,  where  the  bill  was  passed 
naries  under  the  direction  of  bishops,  the  ad-  on  May  10  by  a  vote  of  260  to  108,  the  Center 
mission  of  Catholic  missionariea  to  the  Gennan  and  German  Conservatives  voted  for  and  the 
colonies,  and  the  recognition  of  the  exclusive  National  Liberals,  all  but  one,  against  the  meas- 
right  of  bishops  to  bestow  ecclesiastical  offices,  nre,  while  the  Free  Conservatives  and  German 

On  February  16  the  Prussian  Government  Liberalists  were  divided.  A  later  note  of  Car- 
brought  forward  in.  the  Upper  House  an  eccle-  dinal  Jacobini  annonnced  that  the  ecclesiastical 
siastioal  bill,  which  satisfied  nearly  all  the  de-  authorities  would  begin  immediately  to  give  no- 
mands  of  the  Curia.  No  scientific  state  exam-  tice  before  appointing  priests  to  the  then  vacant 
ination  is  in  the  future  to  be  reouired  as  a  parishes,  rnnce  Bismarck  said  that  thia  note 
condition  of  investiture  in  a  spiritual  office,  was  not  the  final  settlement,  but  only  an  in- 
The  supervision  of  the  state  over  religious  stallment  The  Curia  wished  to  allay  the  mia- 
honses  and  seminaries  is  to  be  only  such  as  trust,  though  he  entertained  none  so  long  as 
the  common  law  prescribes.  The  royal  court  Pope  Leo  AlII  ruled  the  Church.  The  peace 
of  law  for  ecclesiastical  matters  is  abolished,  that  they  were  dealing  with  waa  not  like  one 
The  essential  features  of  the  May  laws  were  between  belligerent  states,  laying  down  fixed 
thereby  rescinded.  Yet,  though  Rome  was  boundaries.  The  forms  of  the  law  in  this  case 
appeased  by  this  ignominious  journey  **to  Ca-  were  only  the  vessel,  the  contents  of  which 
nossa,"  Windthorst  and  his  powerful  following  were  the  temper  and  good-will  of  those  on 
were  not  immediately  disarmed  nor  reconciled,  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  depended.  The 
as  they  might  have  been  by  an  earlier  aban-  vessels  may  be  filled  with  the  milk  of  kindly 
donment  of  the  Culturkampf.  The  Chancellor  opinions,  or  they  may  be  filled  with  cankering 
no  longer  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  Cen-  dragon^s  venom.  What  was  intended  waa  to 
ter,  but  aimea  at  tlie  di<%solution  of  the  party  take  away  the  opponents'  sting,  and  nproot 
by  granting  all  its  demands,  leaving  Windtnorst  mistrust  and  passion  from  one^s  own  heart.    If 
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that  would  not  lead  to  the  goal,  then  they  could  Bisraarck  and  Oonnt  Kalnoky  had  a  conference, 

bef^n  the  battle  anew  with  other  May  laws.  that  waft  preceded  by  a  visit  of  the  Aastro- 

ITie  Center  seized  every  opportunity  to  op-  HuDgarian  Premier  in  Eissingen,  where  the 
pose  and  agitate  against  the  Government  in  German  Chancellor  was  taking  the  waters, 
order  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  party.  The  acquiescence  of  Ausfria  in  the  restoration 
The  Bishop  of  Fulda  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  Russian  predominance  in  Bulgaria  was  ob- 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  reconciliation  in-  tained  at  these  interviews.  The  Austrian  min- 
cnrred  the  hostility  of  the  politicians  and  the  ister  could  the  less  object  to  a  return  to  the 
Ultramontane  press.  The  Vatican  declared  a  previous  condition  of  things,  because  his  Gov- 
certain  class  of  pastoral  charges  exempt  from  ernment  had  openly  followed  the  policy  of 
the  agreement  to  notify  appointments,  and  on  allowing  no  foreign  influence  but  its  own  in 
this  point  further  negotiations  were  carried  on  Servia.  The  Russian  attempt  to  regain  the 
with  Rome.  A  systemadc  ecclesiastical  law  em-  lost  influence  in  Bulgaria  by  means  of  a  mili- 
bodying  the  principles  settled  in  the  present  tary  conspiracy  and  the  abduction  of  the  Prince 
modus  ^vendt  is  to  be  worked  out  in  the  Land-  increased  the  difllculty  of  the  situation,  yet 
tag  session  of  1887.  The  agreement  with  Rome  the  dethronement  of  Alexander  was  decided 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  bishops  to  upon  in  a  visit  paid  by  Prince  Bismarck  to 
the  last  of  the  sees  remaining  vacant,  those  of  Minister  von  Giers  at  Franzensbad,  which  was 
Posen-Gnesen  and  Kulm,  which  were  fliled  returned  twelve  days  later  in  Berlin.  The 
with  prelates  of  German  extraction.  The  duty  plucky  Battenberg  felt  compelled,  after  his 
of  the  bishops  to  give  notice  before  appointing  triumphant  return  to  Sofia,  to  bow  to  this  de- 
parish  priests,  which  was  the  concession  that  dsion,  and  voluntarily  abdicate.  The  situa- 
won  the  support  of  the  Conservatives  for  the  tion  became  grave  when  Russia  prepared  to 
repeal  of  tne  Falk  laws,  implies  that  if  the  occupy  Bulgaria.  Austria  declared  that  she 
Government  objects  to  the  persons  nominated  would  not  allow  a  military  occupation.  The 
they  shall  not  be  definitely  clothed  with  the  Czar  finally  promised  the  German  court  that 
otBoe  until  the  objections  are  answered,  and  he  would  not  proceed  to  an  armed  interven- 
the  difference  is  accommodated.  In  June  the  tion.  The  refusal  of  the  German  bankers  to 
Government  announced  the  definite  reoogni-  take  a  new  Russian  loan,  and  the  inability  of 
tion  of  the  duty  of  notification.  The  bishops  the  Czar  to  raise  a  war  loan  in  Paris,  rendered 
afterward  sought  to  minimize  this  concession,  the  prospect  of  peace  more  secure  for  the  im- 
denying  that  it  implied  a  recognition  of  the  mediate  future.  Bismarck  declared  that  Ger- 
right  of  the  €k>vemment  to  veto  an  appoint-  many  bad  no  interests  in  Bulgaria,  and  his  or* 
ment,  but  only  of  their  duty  to  communicate  gims  derided  the  sentimental  politicians  who, 
the  names  of  parish  priests  on  their  appoint-  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
ment,  and  to  consider  any  objections  the  Gov-  Battenberg  prince,  fomented  a  war  feeling  in 
ernment  might  make  on  the  ground  of  their  Germany  against  Russia.  Ho  was  willing  to 
political  actions.  Negotiations  on  this  point  go  to  any  length  of  concession  in  order  to 
and  in  regard  to  further  revision  of  the  May  prevent  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  France, 
laws  were  continued  with  the  Vatican  through  If  Russia  and  Austria  came  into  collision,  Ger- 
tbe  year.  many  must  remain  neutral,  because  if  she  be- 

A  bill,  proposed  by  Ilerr  Hammerstein,  to  came  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia  she  would 

render  the  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  more  immediately  be  attacked  on  the  other  flank  by 

independent  of  the  state  and  municipal  author-  France.    No  government  in  France,  in  the 

ities,  was  rejected.  opinion  of  the  Chancellor,  would  be  able  to 

nie  HeUMeig  PnttvaL — The  five-hundredth  withstand  the  popular  impulse  for  war  if  such 
anniversary  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg  an  opportunity  occurred  to  regain  the  lost  front- 
was  celebrated  with  magnificent  ceremonies,  iers.  The  Moderate  Republicans,  who  have 
Among  the  other  foreign  powers  whose  rep-  hitherto  directed  French  policy,  are  considered 
resentatives  rendered  intellectual  tribute  to  to  be  in  favor  of  peace,  while  the  Radicals  are 
German  science  on  this  occasion  were  France  more  hostile  to  Germany,  and  the  Orleanists 
and  the  Papal  See.  are  thought  to  be  committed  to  a  war  of  re- 

The  BelslHlaii. — In  the  municipal  elections  in  venge,  which  would  itnmediately  follow  a  res- 

Strasburg  and  Metz  the  German  party  gained  toration  of  the  monarchy.    If,  in  the  event  of 

an  unexpected  and  decisive  victory.    A  Ger-  a  war  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia, 

man  burgomaster  was  chosen  in  the  regular  the  latter  should  be  successful,  and  threaten  to 

way,  for  the  first  time,  in  Strasburg.  crush  the  military  power  of  the  Hapsburg  mon- 

Faielgi  Islatleiii  —  The  Three  -  Emperors'  archy,  then  Germany  would  be  compelled  by 
League  has  been  described  by  the  German  her  own  interests  to  take  part  in  the  conflict^ 
Chancellor  as  *'  a  vaulted  arch ''  that  can  stand  and  to  save  her  natural  ally  from  extinction, 
any  pressure  from  outside;  yet  through  the  The  bickering  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
Bulgarian  complications  his  skill  as  an  ^*  honest*  land  in  regard  to  the  Gennan  colonies  has  en- 
broker  *'  has  been  put  to  a  severe  test  to  pre-  tirely  ceased.  The  limits  of  German  territory 
vent  a  conflict  between  Austria  and  Russia.  In  and  influence  in  New  Guinea  and  the  smaller 
the  beginning  of  August  the  German  and  Aus-  South  Sea  islands  were  definitely  arranged, 
trian  Emperors  met  in  Gastein,  and  Prince  The  frontier  line  between  the  dominions  of  the 
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SnlUn  of  ZBDtibar  and  tb«  Gennui  poawadoiu  coa«  from  tbe  Wittelsbach  fiunilr,  bat  from 
in  East  Africa  was  Httled  b;  treatj.  As  a  tbe  Hobenzollerns,  tbrong:li  their  mother,  vbo 
faror  to  Spain,  ihe  right  to  eitabliab  a  German  was  a  daughter  of  Priuce  Wilhelm  of  Prussia. 
station  In  the  Carolina  Islands  was  given  op.  Prince  Lmtpold,  the  next  heir  to  tbe  throne, 
but  more  Talanble  places  were  secured  in  tlie  aaanmed  the  regency  upon  tbe  deoialon  of  a 
Haraball  and  Providence  groaps,  and  depute  oommiseion  dt  luitatieo  inqairendo,oa  June  9. 
erected  there.  He  is  tbe  uncle  of  the  tvro   insane  kings,  and 

One  of  the  lait  acts  of  tbe  Reichstag,  which  the  third  son  of  Ludwig  1,  ia  sixty-fire  jears 
closed  its  session  on  June  S6,  was  to  approve  old,  and  has  served  as  a  field^narabal  and  in 
a  convention  with  Great  Britain  for  the  pro-  varioui  political  capacities. 
tection  of  suthora' rigliisin  worksof  literatare  Dr.  von  Lutz,  the  Prime  Uinister,  and  bis 
and  art.  Switzerland  wished  a  revision  of  the  colleagnea,  offered  tbeir  resignations,  but  were 
customs  treatj,  bat  waa  induced  to  postpone  asked  to  retain  tbeir  poaia  hy  the  Regent. 
the  negobations.  GOCGB,  Jshi  BaitbstMMW,  an  American  ora- 

On  Sept.  17  tbe  Reichstag  was  called  to-  tor.  bom  in  Saudgste,  Kent,  England,  Aug.  22, 
getherfor  a  special  session  in  order  to  take  1S17;  died  in  Franklord,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1866. 
action  on  a  new  commercial  treatj  with  Spain.  The  family  consisted  of  the  father  and  mother. 
The  representatives  from  iron-producing  dis-  John,  and  one  sister;  and  thej  were  supported 
triots  feared  tbe  comp»etition  of  Spanish  iron,  by  the  mother,  who  was  the  village  scliool-mis- 
The  treaty  was,  however,  accepted,  and  the  tress,  her  slender  salary  being  eked  ont,  during 
extraordinary  session  closed  on  Sept.  20.  Tbe  John's  babyhood,  by  a  small  pension  received 
Social' Democrats  desired  to  interpellate  the  by  the  father  for  service  as  a  private  soldier 
Qovernuient  with  regard  to  whether  the  Chan-  during  tbe  Peoinsalnr  war.  Tbia  ceased  at  hil 
oellor  bad  agreed  to  the  depoaition  of  Prince  death,  and  tbe  mother  nra^led  along,  giving 
Alexander  and  the  extension  of  Russian  influ-  her  boy  instruction  in  tbe  rndinienti  of  edo- 
ence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  whether  the  ca^on,  until  be  was  twelve  years  old,  when  on 
Gorman  Government  had  brought  preeanre  to 
prevent  the  punisliment  of  the  Buleerian  trai- 
tors. Bat  tne  Government  refused  to  answer 
questions  regarding  foreign  politics. 

BrtuU.  — The  scandal  of  King  Ludwig's 
debts,  which,  alter  being  once  settled  by  a  state 
loan,  again  amounted  to  millions,  drove  the 
ministry  to  interfere  and  transfer  tbe  royal 
authority  to  a  Regent  after  the  King  had  been 
Jndically  prononnoed  non eonpctmenlit.  Tliere 
was  no  qneslioD  of  Che  King's  lunacy  among 
those  best  informed,  although  it  had  often 
been  publicly  denied.  Tbe  ministers  were 
averse  to  conllding  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  Prince  Lnitpold,  because  they  feared 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  bring  abont  an 
Ultramontane  reaftion.     After  the  King  had 

been  declared  insane  and  placed  under  re-  V 

straint,  there  was  danger  of  civil  distnrbaBcea^  * 

and  public  excitement  reached  a  bigb  pitch 
when,  thre«  days  later,  the  insane  monaroh 
drowned  himself.    (See  Lonwio,  Kino,  of  Ba- 

TABIA.) 

The  Bavarian  Highlanders  were  Dot  con- 
vinced before  nor  after  the  death  of  the  King  ^oaa  b.  aoocui. 
that  he  was  insane,  thongh  the  fact  was  es- 
tablished beyond  qnestion  by  an  autopsy.  He  opportunity  offered  to  send  bim  to  seek  a  bet- 
had  shown  himself  to  them  kind  and  generous  ter  fortune  in  tbe  New  World,  with  a  company 
though  unoammnnicative  and  suspicious  to-  of  his  mother's  friends,  who  promised  to  take 
ward  all  other  people.  Many  of  the  peasant-  charge  of  and  assist  him  until  he  should  have 
ry  fiooked  to  Munich,  under  the  impression  learned  a  trade  and  become  seif-aup porting, 
that  a  great  wrong  bad  been  done  to  their  The  mother  raised  ten  goiueaH,  and  in  Ao^sl, 
friend  and  monarch,  who,  if  insane  at  all,  had  1829,  the  boy  landed  in  New  Ycirk.  The  fam- 
been  made  bo  by  being  deposed  and  placed  ily  that  brought  him  settled  in  Oneida  County, 
under  restraint.  Certaiu  base  politicians  en-  where  yonng  Gough  was  placed  on  a  farm,  on 
conrnfred  this  dangerous  feeling,  which  threat-  •which  be  worked  for  two  years.  At  the  end 
ened  to  lead  to  civil  disturbances.  The  kuc-  of  that  time  he  obtwned  employment  in  the 
oessor  of  Ludwig  II  is  his  brother  Otto,  burn  binding  department  of  the  Methodist  Book 
April  27,  1848,  who  has  been  for  years  a  hope-  Concern,  in  New  York  city.  Here  he  learned 
tesa  lunatic.    The  taint  of  insanity  does  not  the  trade  of  book-hinder,  and  sent  for  his 
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mother  and  sister,  who  reached  Neir  York  in  although  Le  had  gone  to  Ensland  to  remain 

1888.    Mrs.  Gough  died  in  a  few  months,  hard  hat  a  few  months,  he  stayed  there  two  years, 

times  oame  on,  the  youth  lost  his  place,  and,  working  hard  for  the  great  cause.    During  the 

having  formed  evil  associates,  fell  into  habits  second  year  he  was  announced  to  speak  at 

of  dissipation.    In  1889  he  set  up  as  a  hook-  Oxford,  when  the  undergraduates  determined 

hinder  on  his  own  account,  and  married;  but  to  break  np  bis  meetings  by  hisses;  hut  his 

his  nightly  debauchery  hindered  his  daily  work,  tact  and  power  were  such  that  the  yells  and 

so  that  he  lost  custom  and  sank  into  the  deep-  cat-calls  grew  fainter,  and  his  enemies  found 

est  poverty  and  degradation.   His  wife  and  child  themselves   listening  with  serious  attention, 

died  from  exposure,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-  On  a  second  visit,  in  1868,  he  met  a  distin- 

four  this  naturally  brilliant  youth  seemed  a  guished  reception.    In  1856  he  returned  to  his 

hopeless  drunkard  and  an  outcast  from  decent  adopted  home,  and,  after  two  years  of  snocess- 

sooiety.    He  had  great  powers  of  representa-  ful  lecturing,  returned  to  Ei^land  for  three 

tion  and  of  imitation,  and  could  stir  an  audience  years. 

wonderfully.    He  had  a  great  desire  to  go  upon  In  all  his  work,  Mr.  Gough  relied  entirely 

the  stage,  and  made  one  or  two  earnest  efforts  upon  personal  moral  influence.    He  introduced 

to  prepare  himself;  but  the  passion  for  vice  the  total-abstinence  pledge  at   the  dose  of 

and  intemperance  was  too  Qtrong  to  admit  of  every  address,  but  was  never  the  spokesman 

any  steady  pursuit,  and  he  soon  sank  into  of  any  political  or  temperance  organization, 

earning  his  livelihood  in  low  resorts,  where  his  He  told  his  own  story,  and  made  the  direct  ap- 

comic  acting  and  rnde  singing  won  the  applause  peal  with  an  eloquence  and  natural  oratorical 

of  his  besotted  companions.  power  seldom  equaled.     His   home  was  in 

In  1842  a  kind  Providence  put  it  into  his  Massachusetts,  latterly  at  West  Boylston,  where 

heart  to  quit  his  vile  associates  and  seek  work  his  wife  lived  quiet  and  retired,  and  where  he 

in  Worcester,  Mass.     He  has  thrilled  innu-  sought  rest  among  his  books  and  friends.    His 

merable  audiences  with  the  story  of  his  first  private  benefactions  were  large,  and  he  assist- 

year  there,  of  the  delirium  that  possessed  him,  ed  many  boys  to  obtain  education  and  means 

of  the  tools  that  were  forever  turning  to  ser-  of  livelihood. 

pents  in  his  hands,  until  he  wus  forced  to  run  He  published  an  autobiography  (London, 

from  tlie  crawling  devils  that  stung  him  while  1846 ;    second    edition,    1858) ;    '*  Orations  " 

he  tried  to  wield  them.    Then  they  listened  (1854);  *' Temperance  Address"  (New  York, 

with  bated  breath  as  he  told  how  a  Quaker  1870);  ** Teinpierance  Lectures"  (1879);  and 

persuaded  him  to  attend  a  temperance  meet-  '^SunUght  and  Shadow,  or  Gleanings   from 

ing,  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  then  to  keep  it  in  my  Life- Work  "  (1880).    He  was  delivering 

spite  of  an  awful  craving  for  liquor.    He  had  a  lecture  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 

resisted  for  several  months,  when  he  was  in-  Frankford,  Pa.,  when  he  was  prostrated  by  a 

duced  to  violate  his  pledge.    After  a  severe  paralytic  stroke.    He  never  rallied,  but  after 

struggle  he  confessed  his  fall  in  a  public  meet-  two  days  sank  into  unconsciousness,  which 

ing  in  Worcester,  took  the  pledge  again,  and  re-  continued  until  his  death, 

solved  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  reform-  MEAT  BUTAIH  AND  lEilAMDy  a  monarchy 

ing  drunkards,  which  purpose  he  clung  to  with  in  Western  Europe.    The  supreme  legislative 

great  tenacity.    He  became  a  talker  to  what-  power  resides  in  Parliament,  which  is  not  re- 

ever  audience  he  could  get  when  it  was  at  per-  strained  in   its  action  by  any  constitutional 

sonal  sacrifice,  and  contrived,  when  money  limitations,  but  is  largely  guided  by  precedents, 

earned  by  bis  eloquence  brought  temptation,  Parliament  meets  annually,  usually  remaining 

to  live  a  life  of  greater  ease.    At  first  he  set  in  session  from  February  to  the  middle  of 

out  with  his  carpet-bag  to  walk  through  New  August,  or  later.    Legislation  left  incomplete 

England  and  make  an  appeal  wherever  he  at  tne  end  of  the  session  must,  to  become  law, 

could  find  a  hearer,  and  ne  was  delighted  go  through  all  the  stages  from  the  beginniog 

when  he   received  seventy-five  cents  for  a  in  a  subsequent  Parliament, 

lecture.     His  reputation  soon  rose.     Impas-  The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670 

sioned,  eloquent,  gifted  in  voice  and  erpres-  members,  elected  by  ballot.    By  the  Reform 

sion,  telling  the  tale  of  his  own  bitter  experi-  Act  of  1882  the  county  constituencies  of  Eng- 

enoe,  he  held  his  hearers  spellbound,  ana  his  land  were  increased  from  52  to  82,  and  the 

fame  went  throughout  the  land.    He  could  number  of   county  members  was  increased 

draw  tears  and  excite  laughter,  and  men  yield-  from  04  to  159,  while  those  of  Scotland  and 

ed  to  his  persuasions  with  marvelous  readi-  Ireland  remained  as  before ;  boroughs  retum- 

uess.    For  seventeen  years  he  lectured  solely  ing  111  members  were  disfranchised,  because 

upon  temperance,   and  addressing  over  five  they  contained  fewer  than  2,000  inhabitants, 

thousand  audiences.  North  and  South,  East  and  and  31  boroughs,  with  fewer  than  4,000  inhabi- 

West.    In  1858  he  was  invited  to  visit  England  tants,  sent  one  member  instead  of  two,  while  46 

by  the  London  Temperance  League,  and  was  new  boronghs^were  created  in  England^  22  of 

entertained  there  by  George  Cruikshank,  the  which,  containing  over  25,000  inhabitants,  re- 

artist,  who  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  total  turned  two  members  each,  and  24,  with  over 

abstinence.    Mr.  Gongh's  first  address  in  Ex-  12,000  inhabitants,  one  member   each.     In 

eter  Hall  produced  a  profound  sensation,  and,  Scotland  the  representation  was  increased  from 
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45  to  68,  and  in  Ireland  from  tOO  to  105.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1868,  introdoolAg  hoaBehoIdand 
lodger  Buffrase  in  the  borougfaa,  gave  498 
members  to  England  and  Wales,  and  60  to 
Scotland,  while  the  number  firom  Ireland  re- 
mained unaltered.  The  aet  of  1884  extended 
the  hoosehold  and  lodger  fnuiofatBea  to  the 
county  oonstitnenciee,  and  established  the  same 
electoral  oualiJfications  in  Ireland  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  re-distribution  aet  of  1885  di- 
vided great  towns  into  constituencies  return- 
ing single  members;  81  English,  2  Scottish, 
and  22  Irish  boroughs,  with  a  population  of 
fewer  than  15,000,  were  disfranchised ;  86  Eng- 
lish, and  8  Irish  boroughs,  having  fewer  tlian 
50,000  inhabitants,  lost  one  of  their  two 
members;  14  English,  8  Scottish,  and  2  Irish 
boroughs  gained  additional  members;  and 
88  new  boroughs  were  created,  all  of  them, 
except  6,  in  the  metropolis.  Towns  having 
between  50,000  and  165,000  inhabitants  still 
return  two  members,  but  all  larger  towns  and 
the  counties  are  divided  into  district**,  each 
sending  one  member.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers representing  county  constituencies  was 
incrensed  by  the  re-distribution  act  in  England 
from  187  to  258,  in  Scotland  from  26  to  87,  in 
Ireland  from  64  to  85 ;  the  total  number  from 
288  to  877.  The  number  of  btirough  members 
was  in  England  reduced  from  297  to  237,  and 
in  Irelaud  from  87  to  16,  and  increased  in 
Scotland  from  26  to  81.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers representing  universities  remained  the 
same,  5  in  Englimd,  2  in  Scotland,  and  2  in 
Ireland.  The  total  number  of  members  was 
increased  from  652  to  670,  Scotland  gaining 
12,  and  England  6  new  seats.  The  effect  of 
the  Reform  mil  in  enlarging  the  electorate  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  giving  the 
number  of  qualified  voters  in  1888  and  1885 : 


OONSTrrUENClES. 

188A. 

1888. 

CouNTm: 

Engbnd  and  Wales 

Beotknd 

824,800 
0A415 

9M,7]9 

Ireland 

16^997 

Total  ooontiea 

8,410,085 

1,288308 

BoKovcnt: 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

1,857,000 
847,700 
19^670 

1,051,788 

810,788 

Irolandv 

58,081 

Total  borooghs 

2301,870 
6,711,886 

1,920^8 

Total  electorate 

8,153,910 

The  number  of  votes  cast  in  1885  was  8,807,- 
200,  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  electorate. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Victoria  I,  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of 
India,  bom  in  1819.  The  heir-apparent  is 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  bom  in  1841. 

The  Conservative  Cabinet  that  was  in  office 
in  the  beginning  of  1886  gave  way  to  a  Liberal 
ministry,  constituted  February  6,  and  com- 
posed as  follows :  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
William  Ewart  Gladstone;  Ixird  High  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Farrer  Herschell,  Baron  Herschell ; 


Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Earl  Spencer; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt ;  Home  Secretary,  Hugh  C. 
E.  Childers;  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Etfl  of 
Rosebery ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Earl  Granville ; 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Earl  of  Elm- 
berley;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Henry 
CampbeU-Bannerman;  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Earl  Ripon;  President  of  the  Board 
of  Traae,  Anthony  James  Mundella;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Joseph 
Chamberlain ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland, 
John  Morley ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
G^rge  Otto  Trevelyan. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
June,  1886,  Lo^  Salisbury  again  formed  a 
Cabinet,  containing  the  following  members: 
First  Lord  of  tlje  Treasury,  the  Marqnis  of 
Salisbury ;  Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  Sir  Hardinge  Gifford,  who  was 
created  Lord  Ilalsbury;  President  of  the 
Council,  Viscount  Cranbrook;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Lord  Randolph  H.  S.  Church- 
ill ;  Secretary  of  State  for.  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Henry  Matthews;  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
created  Earl  of  Iddesleigh ;  Colonial  Secretary, 
Edward  Stanhope;  Secretary  for  War,  W.  H. 
Smith;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
George  Hamilton;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach ;  Indian  Secre- 
tary, Viscount  Cross ;  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  E.  Gibson,  created  Lord  Ashbourne; 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Ldnl 
John  Manners;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Lord  Stanley  de  Preston. 

Ana  and  Pipnlation. — According  to  the  oom- 

{>utation  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  popn- 
ation  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1886  was 
86,707,418.  The  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  an  area  of  58,186  square  miles, 
was  27,870,586 ;  that  of  Scotland,  with  29,820 
square  miles,  was  8,949,898 ;  that  of  Ireland, 
82,581  square  miles  in  extent,  was  4,887,489. 
The  combined  area  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Uie 
Channel  Islands  is  295  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  141,260,  making  the  total  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom  120,882  square  miles, 
and  the  total  population,  inclusive  also  of  215,- 
874  soldiers  and  sailors  abroad,  87,064,052. 

The  number  of  births  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1885  was  898,694,  of  deaths  522,517,  of 
marriages  197,446,  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
871.177;  the  number  of  births  in  Scotland 
126,110,  deaths  74,608,  marriages  25,256,  ex- 
cess of  births  51,507;  the  number  of  births  in 
Irehind  115,964,  deaths  90,888,  marriages 
21,829,  excess  of  births  25,181.  The  popcda- 
tion  of  the  metropolitan  district  of  London  in 
1885  was  4,088,928.  The  population  of  liver- 
pool  was  579,724;  of  Birmingham,  427,769; 
of  Manchester,  837,842;  of  Leeds,  888,139; 
of  Sheffield,  805,716;  of  Bristol,  218,169;  of 
Bradford,  214,481;  of  Nottingham,  211,424; 
of  Salford,  204^075;  of  Hull,  186,292;  of 
Newcastle  on-Tyne,  158,209.    The  population 
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of  Glasgow  with  its  sabnrbs  in  1881  was  674,-  gate  over-pressare  stated  that  the  studies  ex- 

095 ;  of  Edinburgh,  286,002 ;  that  of  Dublin,  acted,  for  the  sake  of  earning  as  large  a  Gov- 

849,648  with,  and  249,602  without,  its  sub-  emment  grant  as  possible,  are  lees  severe  than 

nrbs;  of  Belfast,  208, 122.  in  German  sciiools,  where  children  are  kept 

The  number  of  immigrants  into  the  United  in  school  82  hours  a  week  with  82  subjects. 

Kingdom  in  1885  was  118,549.    The  total  emi-  while  in  England  thej  are  20  hours  at  school 

gration  in  1885  was  264,885,  including  58,788  with  7  subjects.    The  number  of  schools  in 

foreigners,  and  2,958  of  unknown  origin.    Of  Scotland  was  8,181  in  1884;  the  number  of 

the  126,260  English  who  emigrated,  78,789  teachers,  11,712 ;  the  average  attendance,  448,- 

went  to  the  United  States,  14,817  to  British  242.    The  number  of  children  of  school  age 

North  America,  28,880  to  the  Australasian  colo-  in  Enisland  and  Wales  in  1884  was  5,426,490 ; 

nies,  and  9,274  to  other  countries;  of  21,867  in  Scotland,  798,545.    Of  the  schools  in  Eng- 

Scotch,  18,241  to  the  United  States,  2,345  to  land  and  Wales,  4,181  were  directly  under 

Canada,  4,781  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  school  boards  in  1884;  11,808  connected  with 

and  1,050  to  other  countries;  of  60,017  Irish,  tlie  National  Society  or  the  Church  of  Eng- 

50,657  to  the  United  States,  2,676  to  Canada,  land ;  558  were  Wesleyan,  828  Roman  Oatho- 

6,234  to  Australia,  and  400  to  other  countries.  He,  1,497  British,  undenominational,  and  other 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1888  the  population  in  schools.  In  Scot.and,  2,585  were  public  schools, 

England  and  Wales  claiming  membership  with  112  connected  with  the  Church  ot  Scotland, 

the  Established  Church  was  about  18,500,000,  150  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 

and  that  belonging  to  the  various  Dissenting  rest  with  other  bodies  or  undenominational, 

societies  12,500,000.    The  number  of  Roman  In  Ireland,  out  of  a  total  school  population  of 

Catholics    is  estimated    at    2,000,000.     The  999,657,  the  number  of  children  attending  the 

Ohnrchofdcotbind  had,  in  1884,  555,622  mem-  national  schools  in  1884  was  492,928.    The 

bers.    The  Free  Church  had  about  945,000  ad-  annual  grants  from  the  Treasury  to  primary 

herents,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  schools  in  England  in  1884  was  £8,016,167; 

179,891.    The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scothmd  in  Scotland,  £475,418 ;  in  Ireland,  £782,627. 

bad  76,989  adherents.    The  number  of  Jews  In  addition  to  the  Government  grants  the 

In  Great  Britain  was  estimated  in  1888  at  schools  received  an  income  from  endowments, 

70,000,  of  whom  40,000  reside  in  the  metrop-  school  fees,  local  rates,  and  private  subsorip- 

oils.     The  population  of  Ireland  is  Roman  tions,  amounting  in  England  to  £8,605,768,  in 

Catholic  with  the  exception  of  620,000  persons  Scotland  to  £529,618,  and  in  Ireland  to  £198,- 

belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  092  in  1884. 

470,784    Presbyterians,    48,889    Methodists,  There  are  69  colleges,  known  as  university 

6,210  Congregarionalists,  4,879  Baptists,  8,645  colleges,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  1,244 

Quakers,  and  472  Jews.  teachers  on  their  staffs,  and  26,286  students, 

Eimtlen. — In  1888  the  percentage  of  per-  in  1885.  The  University  of  Oxford,  compris- 
Bons  who  signed  with  their  mark  in  England  ing  24  colleges,  has  257  teachers  and  8,082 
and  Wales  was  12*6  among  males  and  15*5  students.  Cambridge  University,  with  19  col* 
among  females,  as  compared  with  28*8  and  leges,  has  188  teachers,  and  2,862  students. 
88*1  per  cent,  in  1868.  In  Scotland  the  pro-  Victoria  University,  comprising  Owens  Col- 
portion  in  1882  was  6*8  per  cent  of  the  men  lege,  Manchester,  and  University  College,  Liv- 
and  13*1  per  cent,  of  the  women.  In  Ireland,  erpool,  has  82  teachers  and  1,211  students. 
24*7  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  28*1  per  cent,  of  Durham  University,  with  three  colleges,  in- 
the  women  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  eluding  the  Newcastle  College  of  Science  and 
register  in  1884.  The  education  act  of  1870  Medicd  School,  has  48  teachers  and  617  stu- 
declares  that  school  accommodation  must  be  dents.  Leeds  College  has  48  teachers  and 
provided  in  every  district  of  England  and  1,058  students,  about  one  third  of  them  even- 
Wales,  and  that  parents  must  give  their  chil-  ing  students.  London  University,  which  is 
dren  the  advantages  of  education,  between  the  only  an  examining  body,  granting  decrees  to 
ages  of  five  and  thirteen.  A  similar  law  was  those  who  pass  &e  examinations,  has  a  staff 
enacte<l  for  Scotland.  In  1884  there  were  18,-  of  67  professors  and  counts  1,246  students. 
761  schools  inspected  and  receiving  Govern-  Eing^s  College,  London,  has  102  teachers  and 
ment  subsidies  in  England  and  Wales,  with  2,081  students,  including  1,457  evening  stu- 
82,447  teachers,  and  8,278,124  children  in  dents.  There  are  four  university  colleges  for 
average  attendance.  The  number  of  children  ladies,  viz.  :Newnham College,  Cambridge,  with 
in  attendance  at  schools  in  England  and  Wales  80  teachers  and  102  students;  Girton  College, 
in  1886  was  4,680,000,  or  16*67  per  cent,  of  Cambridge,  witli  20  teachers  and  82  studenU; 
the  total  population,  as  against  7  per  cent,  in  .  and  Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls,  Ox* 
1869.  The  aaily  attendance  was  62  per  cent  ford,  having  together  86  students  in  1885.  In 
of  the  school  population.  The  expenditure  in  Scotland  the  University  of  Aberdeen  had  80 
1885  included  £757,000  of  voluntary  contribu-  teachers  and  901  students ;  Edinburgh  Univer- 
tions,  £1,141,000  from  the  rates,  and  £1,791,-  sity,  98  teachers  and  8,428  students;  Glasgow 
000  from  school-pence  collected  from  the  par-  University,  58  teachers  and  2,261  students ; 
ents.  The  sum  voted  by  Parliament  was  £8,-  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  15  teachers  and 
422,989.  The  report  of  a  commission  toinvesti-  208  students.    The  University  of  Dublin  had 
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67  teachen  and  1,800  stadents ;  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  had  485  stadents ;  Queen^s  Col- 
lege, Cork,  272 ;  and  Queen's  College,  Galwaj, 
100  students.  The  Catholic  Universitj  of  Ire- 
land, comprising  University  College,  Dublin, 
and  seven  other  colleges,  grants  degrees  in 
theology  and  philosophy,  but  students  for  other 
degrees  must  pass  the  examinations  of  the 
Ruyal  University,  which  holds  the  same  posi- 
tion in  Ireland  that  the  London  University 
does  in  England,  and  in  1885  examined  2,685 
candidates  for  degrees. 

CMUKne. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
merchandise  in  1885  was  £878,834,814:  of  the 
exports,  £270,984,982,  comprising  British  prod- 
uce of  the  value  of  £218,081,407,  and  foreign 
produce  of  the  value  of  £57,908,528.  The  im- 
ports had  declined  in  total  value  from  £426,- 
892,000  in  1888.    In  that  year  they  were  $58 

?er  head  of  the  population,  and  in  1885  ^9.50. 
he  exports  of  British  products  were  greatest 
in  1882,  amounting  to  £241^467,000,  and  aver- 
aging |88  per  capita,  while  m  1885  the  average 
was  $28.60.  The  declared  value  of  the  imports 
of  precious  metals  in  1885  was  £22,810,000, 
made  up  of  £18,876,000  of  gold  and  £9,484,- 
OdO  of  silver;  of  the  ez|>ort8,  £21,788,000,  of 
which  gold  constituted  £11,981,000  and  silver 
£9,852,000.  The  following  table  presents  a 
summary  of  the  imports  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  81,  1885: 

IMPORTS.  Vkloct. 

Live  uilmftis  for  food £a.78^899 

Articfes  of  food  SDd  drink,  dntr-free 124,089,026 

Aitielei  of  food  and  drink.  datUble 2&,06e,608 

TobMOO 8,900^569 

Metato H287,049 

CheoiicalSf  dyea,  and  tanning  materials 8J97,686 

Oils 8,787,921 

Textile  materials 78.649,118 

Bandrr  raw  materials 88.fei»8,677 

Mannnctured  articles &8,41ti,l62 

Misoellaoeous. 14,844,821 

Total £878,884^14 

The  exports  of  the  various  classes  of  British 
products  in  1885  were  as  follow  : 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS.  ValuM. 

Live  animals £518,874 

Articles  of  food  and  drink 9,942,506 

Raw  materials 18,867,807 

Tarns  and  textile  Ibbrics 101,871,468 

Metals,  raw  and  manafiictured,  except  machin- 
ery   81,726,696 

Machinery 11,074.651 

Apparel,  etc 10,848,518 

Chemioals  and  medicines 6,975,420 

All  other  mannihGtures 27,216,425 


cwts.,  as  compared  with  2,475,486 ;  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  835,180,600,  as  compared  with 
999,608,760;  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar, 
5,888,050  cwts.,  as  compared  with  4,268,873 
cwts. ;  of  raw  sugar,  19,883,746  cwts.,  as  com- 
pared with  19,622,679  cwta.  The  values  of  the 
leading  articles  of  import  in  1885,  compared 
with  the  Talnes  imported  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding, were,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling, 
as  follow : 


ARTICLES. 


Grain  and  floor.... 

Cotton,  raw 

Wool 

Bngar 

Timber 

Metals 

Bacon  sod  luuns. . . 

Animals 

Batter 

Tea 

Bilk  manafi.cttires. 
Flax,  hemp,  Jate. . . 


1884. 


48,061 
44,486 
26,517 
19,672 
1^081 
16,806 

8,740 
10,420 
12,518 
10,494 
10.964 

8,608 


188A. 


52,749 

86,044 

34,410 

18,447 

1.%S44 

16,287 

8,714 

8,T8d 

11.560 

10,717 

10,267 

8,647 


Total £218,031,407 

The  quantity  of  grain  and  flour  imported 
was  142,742,075  cwts.,  as  compared  with  119,- 
600,056  cwts.  in  1884;  of  bacon  and  hams, 
4,065,849  cwts.,  as  compared  with  8,418,431 
cwts. ;  of  fish,  784,252  cwts.,  as  compared  with 
1,33.6,422  cwts.;  of  beef,  1,142,786  cwts.,  as 
compared  with  1,090,739  cwts.;  of  preserved 
meat,  526,727  cwts.,  as  compared  with  450,990 
cwts. ;  the  number  of  cattle,  373,115,  as  com- 

{)ared  with  425,507 ;  the  number  of  sheep  and 
ambs,  780,927,  ns  compared  with  945,042 ;  the 
quantity  of  butter  and  butterine,   2,400,575 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  manufact- 
ures in  1885  was  £66,972,044;  iron  and  steel, 
£21,717,186;  ^oolen  and  worsted  roannfact- 
nrea,  £23,229,842;  coal,  £10,632,184;  linen 
and  jute  manufactures,  £8,12-J,019. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1885  was  £86,479,000,  against  £86,- 
279,000  in  1884 ;  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
products  to  the  United  States,  £21,994,000, 
against  £24,427,000.  The  total  imports  from 
the  countries  of  North  and  South  America, 
not  British  colonies,  in  1885  were  £101,118,000 
in  value,  and  the  exports  of  British  products 
to  those  countries  £40,080,000.  The  imports 
from  British  possessions  in  1835  amonnted  to 
£84,402,000,  India  furnishing  £31,882,000,  as 
compared  with  £84,448,000  in  1884 ;  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  £28,825,000,  as  compared 
with  £28,311,000;  British  North  America, 
£10,347,000,  as  compared  with  £11,040,000. 
The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  Brit- 
ish possessions  amounted  to  £213,045,000, 
£29,289,000  going  to  India,  as  compared  with 
£30,584,000  in  1884;  £25,167,000  to  Austral- 
asia, as  compared  with  £23,896,000;  and 
£7,206,000  to  British  America,  as  compared 
with  £8,653,000.  The  imnorts  from  China  in 
1885  were  £8,614,000  in  vaJue,  and  from  Ilonff- 
Eong  £968,000.  The  exports  of  British  prod- 
uce to  China  were  £5,187,000 ;  to  Hong-Kong, 
£3,758,000.  France  furnished  £35,710,000  of 
the  total  imports  in  1885,  and  received  £14,979,- 
000  of  the  British  exports;  Germany 'sent 
£28,069,000  of  imports,  and  took  £16,416,000 
of  British  products.  The  imports  from  the 
Netherlands  amounted  to  £25,010,000;  from 
Russia,  £17,712,000;  from  Belgium,  £15,070,- 
000 ;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  £10,942,000; 
from  Spain,  £9,465,000 ;  from  Egypt,  £8,818,- 
000;  from  Denmark,  £4,880,000;  from  Tur- 
key, £4,681,000.  The  exports  of  British  prod- 
uce to  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  £8,878,- 
000 ;  to  Belgium,  £7,806,000 ;  to  Italy,  £6,627,- 
000;  to  Turkey,  £6,133.000.   The  total  importo 
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from  European  conntries  were  £168,293,000  receipts  were  still  less  than  in  the  same  month 

in  1885,  against  £173,067,000  in  1884.    The  in  1885;  bat  in  Jane,  which  showed  an  increase 

exports  of  British  prodace  to  European  coun-  of  61  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  June  in  the 

tries  were  £81,500,000,  against  £90,841,000.  number  of  telegrams,  the  receipts  were  larger 

NiTlgtttMb — The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  in  than  under  the  old  rate.    For  the  year  1885-^86 

the  foreign  trade  entered  at  British  ports  dur-  tiie  revenue  from  the  state  telegraph  service 

ing  the  calendar  year  1885  was  81,862,420,  of  was  £1,787,251;  the  expenses  were  £1,826,- 

which  22,980,464  tons  were  British.    The  total  858,  not  including  the  interest  on  the  £10,880,- 

tonnage  cleared  was  82,419,222,   28,408,591  571  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs, 

tons  being  British.    The  tonnage  entered  with  lallrMids. — ^The  nutnber  of  miles  of  railroad 

cargoes  was  25,664,460;  cleared,  29,817,781 ;  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1885  was  19,169, 

the  steam  tonnage  entered  was  24,586,866;  of  which  18,612  miles  were  in  England  and 

the  steam  tonnage  cleared,  24.923,001.    The  Wales,  2,982  in  Scotland,  and  2,575  in  Ireland, 

tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  tne  home  trade  The  total  amount  of  paid-up  capital  was  £815,- 

was  44,560,900  entered,  and  87,902,292  cleared.  858,000.    The  number  of  miles  of  new  road 

The  number  of  sailing-vessels  registered  in  constrncte<l  daring  1885  was  805,  at  a  cost  per 
1885  was  16,609  of  8,417,000  tons,  as  com-  mile  of  about  $228,000.  The  number  of  pas- 
pared  with  17,569  of  8,423,000  tons  in  1884;  sengers  carried  in  1885  was  697,213,000;  the 
the  number  of  steamers,  6,621  of  8,970,000  number  of  tons  of  minerals  carried,  188,776,- 
tons,  as  co!npared  with  6,580  of  8,941,000  tons.  000 ;  tons  of  merchandise,  78,511,000.  Work- 
The  total  tonnsge  in  1885  was  7,887,000 ;  in  ing  expenses  absorbed  58  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
1884,  7,364,000.  There  were,  in  1885,  10,088  receipts,  the  same  proportion  as  in  1884.  The 
8ailin;;-ved8els  of  658,000  tons,  and  1,706  steam-  passenger  and  freight  receipts  were  both  less 
era  of  800,000  tons,  employed  in  the  home  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  gross  receipts 
trade,  limited  to  the  British  coasts  and  ports  showing  a  falling  off  of  £1,084,000.  They 
of  the  North  Bea  and  the  Ohannel ;  512  sail-  amounted  to  £69,550,000,  and  the  net  receipts 
ing- vessels  of  68,000  tons,  and  217  steamers  of  to  £32,768,000,  representing  a  profit  on  the 
86,000  tons,  employed  partly  in  the  home  trade  capital  expenditure  of  4*02  per  cent.,  which 
and  partly  in  foreign  trade ;  and  8,180  sailing-  was  less  than  in  any  year  since  1867,  when  the 
vessels  of '2,594,000  tons,  and  8,093  steamers  of  profit  was  3*91  per  cent. 
3,503,000  tons  employed  in  foreign  commerce.  niaMOi — ^The  financial  accounts  for  1 884-^85 

The  PMt4Nllfe.~Tlie  number  of  letters  sent  give  the  total  ordinary  revenue  as  £88,043,1 10, 

through  the  post-office  during  1885-^86  was  and  the  total  expenditure  as  £89,092,883.    The 

1,403,547,900,  an  increase  of  3*2  percent,  over  total  ordinary  revenue  in  1885-^86  was  £89,- 

the  number  of  the  preceding  year.     Of  the  581,301,  and  the  expenditure  £92,223,844.    Of 

whole  number,  84  per  cent,  were  delivered  in  the  receipts  £9,388,444  were  derived  from  the 

England  and  Wales^  9*6  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  duty  on  tobacco,  £4,184,875  from  imported 

and  6*4  per  cent  in  Ireland.    The  number  of  spirits,  £4,187,318  from  tea,  £1,195,849  lh>m 

post-cards  forwarded  was  171.290,000.     In-  wine,  and  £960,509  from  otiier  duties  on  im- 

cluding  newspapers,  books,  and  parcels,  the  ports,  making  the  entire  receipts  from  customs 

total  number  was  2,091,183,822.    The  number  £19,916,995.     The  yield  of  the  excise  duties 

of  parcels  sent  by  the  parcels-post  during  the  was  £26,386,361,  of  which  £13,902,953  were 

second  year  of  its  operation  nearly  reached  derived  from  the  spirit  duties,  £8,565,892  from 

Mr.  Fawcett's  estimate  of  27,000,000,  being  the  malt  duty,  and  the  remainder  mostly  from 

26,527,000  in  1885-^86.    The  rates  for  packages  licenses  of  various  kinds.     The  stamp  duties 

of  medium  weight  have  been  lowered,  and  ar-  produced  £11,761,287,  the  land  and  ouilding 

rangements  have  been  completed  with  foreign  taxes  £2,915,459 ;  the  income-tax,  which  was 

countries  and  most  of  the  colonies  for  an  inter-  fixed  at  Hd.  on  the  pound,  £15,247,312 ;   the 

national  service.  post-office,  £8,734,491  ;    telegraphs,   £1,974,- 

Megrapkfc — The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  858 ;   domains,  £505,369 ;  interest  on  moneys 

the  United  Kingdom  in  January,  1886,  was  advanced  for  local  works  and  on  Suez  Canal 

28,500  miles,  with  158,568  miles  of  wire.    The  shares  owned  by  the  Government,  £1,376,080; 

number  of  messages  in  1885-'86  was  33,199,-  various  other  receipts,  £3,008,221.     With  the 

971  in  England,  8,812,173  in  Scotland,  and  balance  in  the  treasury,  amounting  to  £4,998,- 

2,223,669  in  Ireland,  making  a  total  of  39,235,-  207,  and  extraordinary  receipts,  amounting  to 

813.    The  act  of  Parliament  reducing  the  price  £39.357,299,  the  total  receipts  of  the  treasury 

of  inland  telegraph  messages  to  6d,  went  into  in  1885-^86  amounted  to  £133,931,807.    The 

force  on  Oct.  1,  1885.    Daring  the  six  months  total  ordinary  expenditures  amounted  to  £92,- 

preceding  that  date  the  number  of  dispatches  223,844,  and   extraordinary  expenditures  to 

was  11,314,428,  and  the  receipts  from  them  £41,708,982,    making  the   total    expenditure 

£604,436.    During  the  first  ^ix  months  under  £133,932,826.     Of  the  ordinary  expenditures 

the  new  rate  the  number  of  dispatches  rose  to  £23,449,678  were  for  the  public  debt,  £1,638,- 

16,787,510,  and  the  receipts  fell  to  £564,203.  387  for  the  civil  list,  pensions,  and  other  charges 

In  April,  1886,  the  number  of  message:^  was  on  the  consolidated  fnnd,  £17,725,764  for  the 

40  per  cent,  greater  than  in  April,  1885;  in  civil  service,  £17,027.084  for  the  army,  £12,- 

May  it  waa  51  per  cent,  greater,  though  the  660,509  for  the  navy,  £9,451,000  for  military 
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and  naval  operationB,  £250,000  for  the  Afghan  armed  entirely  with  breech -loading  rifled  gnna, 
expedition,  and  £10,021,422  for  the  telegraph,  the  former  having  foar  12-inoh  44-ton  gana, 
postal,  excise,  and  cnstom-honse  services.  The  and  five  O-inch  guns  of  89  cwt.  The  ^^  Con- 
revenue  receipts  from  alcoholic  beverages  were  qneror,'^  which  is  of  little  more  than  two 
less  by  £971,000  than  in  1884-'85,  and  £4,879,-  thirds  the  displacement  of  the  '*  Colossus,'' 
000  less  than  ten  years  before.  The  incotne-  carries  two  of  the  44-ton  guns,  and  four  others 
tax  produced  £240,000  less  than  the  year  be-  of  five  tons.  The  ^^ Inflexible''  carries  eight 
fore.  The  decline  in  the  spirit  revenue  from  20-ponDder  breech-loaders,  the  "  Agamemnon  " 
19«.  Id,  to  14«.  9d,  per  head  of  population  since  and  the  '*  Hotspur"  each  two  breech-loaders 
1876  was  attributed  to  increased  temperance  of  81  cwt.,  and  the  *^ Rupert"  two  of  89  cwt. 
rather  than  to  decreased  consumptive  power,  With  these  exceptions,  the  armament  of  the 
since  the  duties  on  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  etc.,  completed  vessels  consists  entirely  of  muzzle- 
had  increased  so  as  to  make  good  half  the  loss  loading  guns,  ranging  in  size  from  four  of  80 
on  alcoholic  duties.  The  yield  of  the  income-  tons  in  the  *^  Inflexible  "  to  four  of  12  tons  in 
tax  was  £1,980,000  per  penny,  having  increased  the  ^^  Wivern  "  and  the  *'  Scorpion."  The  tur- 
frora  £810,000  in  1862,  but  showing  a  falling  ret-ships  in  progress  are  six  in  number,  with 
off  since  1888,  when  it  was  £2,016,000.  The  an  average  displacement  of  10,000  tons,  this 
budget  prepared  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  for  being  made  up  by  one  under  7,000,  one  under 
188&-'87  proposed  no  changes  in  taxation  be-  10,000,  two  under  11,000,  and  two  under  12,- 
sides  the  remission  of  the  tax  on  beer  brewed  000.  The  armament  of  these  vessels  is  designed 
in  cottages.  The  income-tax  was  again  as-  to  be  entirely  of  breech-loader&  ranging  in  size 
sessed  at  the  abnormally  high  rate  of  Sd  The  from  t  wo  1 1 0-ton  guns  in  the  *'  Sanspareil,"  sup- 
total  expenditure  was  estimated  at  £90,428,499,  plemented  by  others  of  smaller  caliber,  to  45-  ton 
and  the  total  revenue  at  £89,869,000,  leaving  suns  in  the  ''Edinburgh"  and  the  **  Hero." 
a  deficit  of  £659,499  in  addition  to  those  of  Three  barbette- ships,  ranging  from  a  little  over 
the  previous  two  years,  amounting  to  £8,692,-  7,000  tons  to  a  little  over  9,000,  are  completed, 
000.  The  consolidated  debt  on  March  81, 1886,  and  six  others  are  in  progress.  The  latter  will 
amounted  to  £688,849,694,  the  capitalized  value  all  carry  breech-loaders,  and  two  of  the  former 
of  outstanding  annuities  to  £85,829,917,  and  are  provided  with  them.  There  are  29  broad- 
the  unfunded  debt  to  £17,602,800,  making  the  side  ships,  but  no  more  of  this  class  are  in 
total  public  debt  £742,282,411,  against  £740,-  progress,  the  present  direction  of  activity  seem- 
880,654  in  1885.  ing  to  be  chiefly  toward  the  construction  of 

The  receipts  of  the  local  administrations  dnr-  armored  cruisers,  of  which  seven,  each  of  5,000 
ing  188d-'84  amounted  in  England  and  Wales  tons,  are  building.  There  are  also  many  un- 
to £51,159,686,  in  Scotland  to  £7,270,959,  and  protected  cruisers.  Torpedo-cruisers  and  tor- 
in  Ireland  to  £4,290,058 ;  total  for  the  United  pedo-gunboats  are  still  only  in  progress,  but 
Kingdom,  £62,720,708.  The  total  expendi-  189  torpedo-boats  are  completed,  all  of  them 
tures  were  £64,087,197,  of  which  £17,898,061  carrying  Nordenfeldt  guns  in  addition  to  their 
were  for  public  charity,  £40,016,176  for  mui  special  equipment  There  are  87  first-class  and 
nicipal  government,  police,  and  public  health,  80  second-class  gunboats.  The  first  of  the  sev- 
and  £6, 1 72,960  for  other  ezpeuBes.  en  belted  cruisers,  the  ^'  Orlando,"  was  launched 

The  Atmj* — The  regular  army  in  1886  con-  at  Jarrow  on  Ajig.4, 1886.    The  armor  is  steel- 

sisted  of  210,985  men  of  all  ranks,  with  28,461  iaced,  and  consists  of  a  belt  10  inches  thick, 

horses  and  600  guns.     The  effective  armed  extending  from  1^  foot  above  to  4  feet  below 

forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  returned  the  water-line  for  two  thirds  of  the  length  of 

in  the  early  part  of  1886-'87  as  follow :  Regu-  the  ship.    It  is  backed  with  6  inches  of  teak, 

lar  forces  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  129,881  Above  the  belt  is  a  protective  deck  extending 

of  all  ranks ;  army  reserve,  first  class,  89,244;  over  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  which  is  800 

second  class,  7,738;  militia,  115,192;  yeoman-  feet.     The  hull,  of  soft  steel,  is  divided  into 

ry,  11,488:  volunteers,  215,015 ;  regular  troops  over  100  water-tight  compartments.    The  stem 

in  India,  68,826 ;  total,  577,884.     The  troops  forms  a  ram,  made  of  cast-steel.    The  arma- 

stationed  in  Egypt  numbered  about  10,000,  in  ment  consists  of  two  22-ton,  ten  5-ton,  and 

October,  1886.  sixteen  Hotohkiss  quick-firing  guns,  with  many 

The  Navy* — The  British  Government,  in  An-  small  pieces,  and  eight  torpedo  launching-tubes. 
gust,  1886,  possessed  20  turret-ships  completed.  The  estimated  speed  is  19  knots.  A  new  tnr- 
and  6  more  in  progress.  The  20  have  a  totel  ret-«hip,  the  '*  Trafalgar,"  of  12,000  tons,  with 
displacement  of  129,020  tons,  or  a  little  less  20-inoh  compound  armor,  designed  to  carry 
than  6,500  on  the  average.  Among  the  com-  two  66-ton  breech-loaders  in  each  of  the  two 
pleted  ships  there  are  9  vessels  under  6,000  movable  towers,  and  to  Bteam  18  knots  an 
tons,  2  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  tons,  8  from  hour,  was  begun  in  1886.  She  is  expected 
7,000  to  9,000  tons,  4  between  9,000  and  10,000  to  be  the  mo^t  formidable  armor-clad  in  any 
tons,  and  2  over  1,000  tons.  The  rate  of  speed  navy,  and  to  be  completed  in  four  years, 
ranges  from  that  of  the  ''  Wivern,"  which  at-  Tke  First  Siwloa  af  PariUMnati->The  first  Par- 
tains  only  101  knots  an  hour,  to  that  of  the  liament  elected  under  the  new  franchise,  the 
^'  Colossus,"  which  attains  15*4  knots.  The  eleventh  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  convened 
^  Colossus  "  and  the  ^'  Conqueror  "  are  each  on  Jan.  12,  1886,  but  was  not  regularly  opened 
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by  the  reading  of  the  rojal  address  till  the  were  defeated  by  829  votes  against  258.    Lord 

2lBt.    Mr.  Arthur  Peel  was  re  elected  Speaker.  Hartington,  Mr.  Gosohen,  and  a  few  other 

When  Mr.  Bradlaagh  appeared  to  take  the  Liberals  voted  with  the  Conservatives, 

oath,    Sir   Michael   Hicks-Beach    raised    the  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  again  taking  office,  was 

stereotyped  objections,  bat  the  Speaker  re-  deserted  not  only  by  the  Whigs,  who  had  be- 

fosed  to  allow  bis  transactions  in  the  former  gan  to  fall  away  from  the  previous  Radical 

Parliament  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  mo*  ministry,  bat  by  many  Radicals  who  were 

tion.  opposed  to  home-rale.    Mr.  Chamberlain  and 

The  speech  from  the  throne  referred  to  the  Mr.  Trevelyan,  however,  thoogh  foes  of  sepa- 
Afghan  boundary  delimitation,  the  negotia*  ration,  took  office  with  prononnced  Home- 
Gons  on  the  Bulgarian  question,  the  Anglo-  Rulers,  such  as  John  Morley  and  Lord  Rose- 
Turkish  Commission  in  Egypt,  and  the  annexa-  bery.  In  seeking  re-election  and  on  accepting 
tion  of  Bnnnah,  and  announced  an  inquiry  into  office,  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the 
the  government  of  India.  With  reference  to  Attorney-General,  were  unsuccessfully  opposed 
home-rule  for  Ireland,  the  Queen  was  made  to  in  their  boroughs  as  being  Home-Rulers, 
express  deep  sorrow  for  the  hostility  excited  Jesse  Ceilings,  after  receiving  the  appoint- 
in  Ireland  against  the  legislative  union,  and  ment  of  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government 
resolute  opposition  to  any  disturbance  of  that  Board,  was  unseated  on  account  of  electoral 
fundamental  law.  The  practice  of  organized  irreffularities  in  bis  district, 
intimidation  in  Ireland  was  deplored,  and  an  The  ministry  was  ostensibly  formed  on  the 
application  for  larger  powers  to  enable  the  basis  of  **  examination  and  inquiry.**  The 
Government  to  proiAct  subjects  in  their  legal  question  of  home-rule  had  formed  no  part  of 
rights  was  foreshadowed.  The  continued  de-  the  electoral  programme,  but  was  taken  up 
pression  in  British  trade  and  agriculture  was  when  the  Liberals  found  that  they  could  not 
meutioned.  The  legislative  programme  em-  attain  power  without  an  alliance  with  the 
braced  nearly  all  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Irish.  Mr.  Gladstone,  convinced  by  experience 
electoral  platform  of  the  Conservative  party  in  of  the  futility  of  coercion  that  left  a  stigma  on 
the  autumn.  Bills  were  promised  on  the  fol-  the  Liberal  party,  was  anxioas  to  wash  his 
lowing  subjects:  For  transferring  to  repre-  hands  of  *^ separate  and  restrictive  criminal 
sentative  councils  in  the  counties  of  Great  legislation,''  and  satisfy  the  national  desires  of 
Britain  local  business  which  is  now  transacted  the  Irish  people  in  a  way  to  end  the  Irish 
by  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  other  question.  In  his  speech  to  his  constituents  on 
authorities,  and  for  the  reform  of  county  gov-  taking  office  he  indicated  the  task  that  be  had 
emment  in  Ireland;  measures  involving  the  set  before  himself,  which  was  to  evolve  a 
consideration  of  the  incidence  of  local  burdens,  scheme  of  comprehensive  legislation  dealing 
for  facilitating  the  sale  of  glebe-lands,  in  a  with  the  question  of  social  order,  the  agrarian 
manner  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  rural  difficulty,  and  the  demand  for  self-government 
population ;  as  also  for  removing  the  diffi-  in  Ireland.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  de  Vesci  he 
oufties  which  prevent  the  easy  and  cheap  said  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  information 
transfer  of  land,  for  mitigating  the  distressed  from  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  sections, 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  western  The  country  was  impatient  for  information 
Highhinds  and  islands  of  Scotland,  for  the  more  regarding  the  plan  of  legislation,  but  the  Irish 
effectual  prevention  of  accidents  in  mines,  for  Question  was  postponed  till  the  close  of  the 
extending  the  powers  of  the  Railway  Com-  nnancial  year.  The  Tories  bad  already  raised 
mission  in  respect  to  the  regulation  of  rates,  the  cry  that  the  empire  was  in  danger,  and* 
and  for  the  codification  of  the  criminal  law.  assiduously   stimulated    the  anti- Irish   senti- 

In  the  debate  on  the  address,  Mr.  Gladstone,  ment.  They  attacked  the  administration  un- 
denying  that  the  act  of  union  was  a  funds-  der  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  new  Viceroy,  and  Mr. 
mental  law  of  an  empire  that  had  existed  for  Morley's  reluctance  to  carry  out  evictions ;  but 
six  centuries  before  it  was  enacted,  intimated  the  Liberals  sustained  the  Government  when 
that  he  would  propose,  if  placed  in  power,  to  this  question  was  brought  to  a  vote.  The  fol- 
grant  Ireland  a  large  measure  of  self-govern-  lowers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  that  the  country 
ment,  which  was  a  repetition  of  his  declara-  would  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  bome- 
tions  made  after  the  elections.  The  Govern-  rule,  and  that  the  prestige  of  their  leader 
ment,  which  had  no  prospect  of  further  support  would  carry  through  a  project  that  contained 
from  the  Parnellitea,  immediately  gave  notice  adequate  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of  the 
of  a  bill  dealing  with  social  order  in  Ireland  imperial  union.  The  difficulty  of  uniting  the 
by  the  suppression  of  the  National  I/cagne.  Liberal  party  on  any  plan  that  would  be 
The  Government  were  sustained  on  two  hostile  acceptable  to  the  Nationalists  appeared  during 
amendments,  one  of  them  against  burdening  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Cabinet, 
the  people  of  India  with  the  expenses  of  the  After  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  had  publicly 
Burmese  War.  On  Jesse  CoUin^^s  amend-  announced  his  readiness  to  lead  a  secession  of 
ment  censuring  the  omission  of  a  pledge  in  the  Liberals,  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
address  to  promote  allotments  and  small  hold-  lain  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  refused  to  accept 
ings,  the  Irish  members  joined  the  Gladstone  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure,  though  their  formal 
liberals  and  the  Radicals,  and  the  Government  resignation  from  the  Cabinet  was  not  announced 
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till  jast  before  the  presentation  of  the  home-  sides  the  return  to  power  ander  the  leaid  of 

rale  bill.  the  **  grand  old  man."    Mr.  Gladstone  pleaded 

The  bill  **to  amend  the  provision  for  the  that  a  remedy  fur  coercion  must  be  found,  and 

futnre  government  of  Ireland  "  was  introduced  that  his  plan,  though  it  had  enemies,  had  no 

on  April  a    The  bill  provided  for  the  estab-  rivals,  and  still  held  the  field, 

lishment  in  Ireland  of  a  separate  executive  The  land-purchase  bill,  which  was  the  corn- 


existing  contracts,  and  to  regulate  the  protec-  timate  reckoned  at  £50,000,000.  Everj  land; 
tion  of  life  and  property.  The  crown,  the  lord  was  to  have  the  option  of  selling  his  es^ 
army  and  navy,  foreign  and  colonial  affairs,  tate  to  a  state  authority,  appointed  by  the  Irish 
trade,  navigation,  and  currency,  and  the  en-  Parliament,  which  would  transfer  the  land  to 
dowment  of  religious  bodies  were  excluded  the  tenants.  The  money  reqiiired  was  to  be 
from  the  scope  of  Irish  legislation,  though  some  advanced  on  the  credit  of  the  Imperial  Govem- 
of  them  clearly  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  Irish  ment  by  an  issue  of  consols;  the  repayment, 
administration.  A  veto  was  reserved  for  the  principal  and  interest,  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  which  was  to  be  exercised  tenants  in  installments  spread  over  forty-nine 
subject  to  the  advice  of  his  Irish  ministers,  years;  the  price  wns  to  be  fixed  by  a  new  land 
Another  safeguard  was  the  division  of  the  sin-  commission,  on  the  normal  basis  of  twenty 
gle  Assembly  into  two  orders,  voting  apart  in  years*  purchase,  but  with  power  to  diminish 
case  of  difference ;  the  first  order  to  be  com-  or  increase  it,  or  to  reject  the  application.  The 
posed  of  representative  peers  and  memberi>,  rent-charge  was  to  be  paid  over,  together  with 
with  a  high  pecuniary  qualification,  elected  by  all  the  proceeds  of  Irish  taxation,  to  a  receiver- 
persons  possessing  £25  a  year,  the  second  general  appointed  by  the  British  Government, 
chosen  by  household  suffragOi  in  the  event  an  arrangement  censured  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  an 
of  disagreement  the  measure  voted  upon  would  unnecessary  and  offensive  precaution.  The  re- 
be  suspended  for  three  years,  or  until  adissoln-  payment  of  the  advances  was  to  be  the  first 
tion.  The  Irish  representation  in  the  British  charge  on  the  whole  fund,  which,  it  was  pointed 
Parliament  was  to  be  abolished.  It  was  orig-  out,  might  reduce  Ireland  to  bankruptcy  if  rents 
inaJly  intended  to  give  the  Irish  Parliament  were  largely  unpaid.  The  critics  of  the  meas- 
control  over  customs  and  excise ;  but  the  pos-  ure  apprehended  that,  if  the  British  Govern- 
sibility  of  a  protective  taritf  against  British  ment  undertook  to  buy  out  the  Irish  landlonls, 
manufactures  drew  protests  from  two  or  three  it  would  have  to  advance  perhaps  £300,000,- 
more  members  of  the  Cabinet,  so  that  this  pro-  000,  and  that  the  Irish  tenantry  would  refuse 
vision  was  left  out.  The  exclusion  of  Irish  to  pay  for  the  land,  and  leave  the  British  tax- 
members  from  Westminster,  therefore,  violated  payers  to  bear  the  expense  of  giving  them  their 
the  constitutional  rule  that  taxation  and  repre-  fanns  at  "  prairie  value.** 
sentation  go  together.  The  Irish  contribution  Before  the  second  reading  of  the  home-rule 
to  the  imperial  revenue  was  fixed  at  £8,242,-  bill  the  Liberal  Unionists  formed  an  associa- 
000,  which  was  considered  unreasonably  low  tion  under  Lord  Hartington.  Mr.  Chamber- 
by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  while  on  lain,  not  wishing  to  pledge  himself  against  every 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Parnell  denounced  it  as  a  form  of  home-rule,  held  aloof  from  the  organi- 
hard  bargain.  zation.  None  of  the  seceders  obtained  an  ex- 
Mr.  Trevelyan  objected  to  surrendering  the  pression  of  unqualified  approval  from  their  con- 
Eowers  of  the  Government  to  the  National  stituents.  The  Birmingham  caucus  enjoined 
e?igue,  which  had  organized  "terrorism  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  seek  a  reconciliation  on 
outrage.'*  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  allowed  the  basis  of  retaining  the  Irish  members.  The 
to  state  bis  main  objection  to  the  scheme,  caucuses  attempted  to  discipline  the  seceders 
which  embraced  the  *'  moral  obligation  "  to  into  submission.  Mr.  CoUings,  as  well  as  Mr. 
buy  out  the  landlords,  and  proposed  an  impe-  Chamberlain  and  other  early  leaders,  parted 
rial  guarantee  for  an  Irish  loan  for  this  pur-  company  with  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
pose,  originally  estimated  at  £120,000,000.  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  to  recast  the  bill  so  as 
He  denounced  the  home-rule  measure  as  not  to  admit  Irish  representatives  to  the  British 
providing  sufficient  safeguards  for  imperial  Parliament,  but  insisted  on  the  principle  of 
unity  or  for  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  Irish  autonomy.  His  concession  was  supposed 
quoted  Mr.  Parnell  as  saying  in  a  speech  deliv-  to  have  won  over  enough  of  the  followers  of 
ered  in  Cincinnati  that  the  Irish  would  never  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  carry  the  bill.  The  re- 
be  satisfied  till  the  ^Mast  link"  that  bound  modeled  bill  was  to  be  presented  in  an  autumn 
them  to  England  was  broken.  Lord  Harting-  session.  The  principle  of  a  government  in 
ton  appealed  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire  Ireland,  with  the  control  of  affairs  specifically 
"  compact  and  complete."  He  accused  Mr.  and  exclusively  Irish,  was  the  qnestion  deter- 
Gladstone  of  political  immorality  in  presenting  mined  in  the  vote  on  the  second  reading,  which 
a  scheme  that  was  not  a  part  of  the  "  author-  took  place  on  June  7.  The  Irish  members  ex- 
ized  programme "  of  the  autumn  elections,  tolled  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  contracted  bis  pro- 
thougn  that  programme  embraced  little  be-  posed  8oluti(m  of  the  Irish  question  with  that 
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of  Lord  Salisbnry,  who  woald  settle  it  with  home-rale  were    ''the  consolidation  of  the 

'*  twenty  years*  resolate  goTerament."  noity  of  the  empire  and  a  great  addition  to  its 

Instead  of  the  adherence  of  many  "waver-  strength;  the  stoppage  of  a  heavy,  constant, 

ers  *'  among  the  followers  of  Chamberlain,  fifty  and  demoralizing  waste  of  public  treasure ;  the 

Radicals  were  persuaded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  abatement  and  gradual  extinction  of  ignoble 

and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  not  merely  to  abstain  from  feuds  in  Ireland,  and  that  development  of  her 

Yoting,  but  to  vote  against  the  bill  in  the  sec-  resources  which  experience  shows  to  be  the 

ond  reading,  as  the  Whigs,  who  followed  Lord  natural  conaeqnence  of  faee  and  orderly  govem- 

Hartington,  were  certain  to  do.    The  conse-  ment;  the  redemption  of  the  honor  of  Qreat 

quence  was,  that  the  vote  went  against  the  Britain  from  a  stigma  fastened  upon  her  from 

Government  by  a  majority  of  841  to  811.    All  time  immemorial  in  respect  to  Ireland  by  the 

the  Conservatives  voted,  except  two  who  were  judgment  of  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and, 

Ul,  but  ten  Liberals  were  absent  and  one  Par-  lastly,  the  restoration  to  Parliament  of  its  dig- 

nellite.  nity  and  efSciency  and  the  regular  progress  of 

The  ministry  announced  that  all  contentious  the  business  of  the  country.*' 

business  would  be  dropped,  and  Parliament  Mr.  Pamell  declared  that,  for  himself  and  for 

dissolved  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  new  five  sixths  of  the  Irish  people,  he  could  say 

Parliament  would  meet  as  soon  as  the  returns  that  the  Gladstonian  plan  would  be  accepted 

of  the  elections  were  completed.  as  final.    In  the  elections  the  Liberals  under 

Much  unfinished  legislation  was  dropped  in  the  lead  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  to 
order  to  wind  up  the  session.  No  measure  of  a  great  extent  those  controlled  by  Mr.  Cham- 
prime  importance  was  considered  besides  the  berlain,  coalesced  with  the  Tories.  In  some 
Irish  bills.  The  arms  act  was  renewed  for  an-  constituencies  the  Conservatives  opposed  the 
other  year.  A  crofters*  bill  was  passed  which  dissentient  Liberal  candidates,  and  won  through 
grants  fixity  of  tennre  and  fair  rents,  to  be  set-  the  division  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  In  stron^y 
tied  by  land  commissioners  and  valuers,  after  Liberal  districts  they  set  up  no  opposition  can- 
the  precedent  of  the  Irish  laud  act  Attempts  didate,  but  save  the  whole  Tory  vote  to  the 
were  made  without  success  to  enlarge  the  scope  Libend  seceaer,  balancing  the  ballots  cast  for 
of  the  act  so  as  to  include  other  classes  of  ten-  the  regular  liberal  candidates.  In  many  others 
ants  besides  the  crofters,  and  other  localities  the  Conservatives  won  through  the  abstention 
in  Scotland  besides  the  Highlands  and  islands,  of  the  dissentient  Liberals.  In  the  division  on 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  the  principal  advocate  of  the  the  home-rule  bill  228  Liberals  voted  with  the 
crofters,  declared  the  bill  to  be  unsatisfactory,  Government,  and  98  voted  against  the  biU. 
and  moved  its  rejection.  An  international  and  Five  sixths  of  the  Liberal  peers  and  four  fifths 
colonial  copyright  bill  was  enacted.  The  medi-  of  the  Liberal  capitalists  supported  the  seceders, 
cal  acts  were  amended,  the  contagious  diseases  but  nineteen  twentieths  or  the  Liberal  democ- 
acts  repealed,  a  poor-relief  and  a  laborers  bill  racy  clung  to  Mr.  Gladstone.    The  schism  in 

Eassed  for  Ireland,  and  an  allotments  and  small  the  Liberal  party  caused  the  loss  of  64  seats  to 
oldings  bill  of  insignificant  scope  was  carried  the  Tories.  The  new  Parliament  was  composed 
after  Mr.  Ceilings  left  the  House.  Bills  regu-  of  816  Conservatives,  74  Union  Liberals^  196 
lating  hours  of  work  in  shops  and  the  sale  of  Gladstone  Liberals,  and  84  Parnellites,  ^ving 
intoxicating  liquors  to  children  were  passed,  the  Unionists  a  minority  of  890  against  280 
but  with  amendments  added  by  the  defenders  Gladstone  Home-Rulers.  The  regular  Liberals 
of  personal  liberty  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  polled  1,844,000  votes  in  Great  Britain,  the 
lords  voted  in  favor  of  opening  museums  on  seceders  879,000,  and  the  Tories  1,041.000. 
Sundays.  A  committee  on  parliamentary  pro-  Lord  Salisbury  pronounced  the  rftfult  of  the 
cedure  decided  on  the  limitation  of  hours  of  election  an  irrevocable  verdict  against  home- 
debate  and  a  system  of  automatic  closure,  but  rule.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
requiring  a  two-third  vote  to  close  discusrion.  advantages  in  a  policy  that  is  afiirmative,  defi- 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  June  25,  and  a  nite,  and  complete,  over  a  combination  that 
dissolution  decreed  the  following  day,  and  agrees  only  in  negations.  The  Radicals,  led 
August  6  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  meet-  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  were  not  absolutely 
lug  of  the  new  Parliament.  opposed  to  home-rule  fpr  Ireland,  but  only  to 
Tie  fieaenl  EtocttMk — In  a  manifesto  addressed  the  scheme  propounded  by  Gladstone.  For  the 
to  the  electors  of  Mid-Lothian,  Mr.  Gladstone  ultimate  triumph  of  his  ideas  the  defeated 
contrasted  the  two  plans  before  the  people  for  statesman  deemed  it  **  a  mighty  advantage  to 
the  settiement  of  the  Irish  question :  his  plan,  have  a  nation  at  our  back,  for  a  nation  never 
that  Ireland  should,  under  well-considered  con-  dies."  The  popular  vote  in  Scotland  in  favor 
ditiona,  transact  her  own  affairs ;  and  that  of  of  the  Gladstonian  policy  was  three  to  two,  in 
Lord  Salisbury,  to  ask  Parliament  for  new  re-  Wales  five  to  one,  and  in  Ireland  four  and  a 
pressive  laws,  and  to  enforce  them  vigorously  half  to  one.  On  July  21,  after  the  elections, 
for  twenty  years.  The  Union  in  its  present  and  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  home- 
shape  be  described  as  ^*  a  paper  union,  obtained  rule  administration  resigned.  The  Marquis  of 
by  force  and  fraud,  and  never  sanctioned  or  ac-  Salisbury,  in  undertaking  to  form  a  new  min- 
cepted  by  the  Irish  nation."  Among  the  bene-  istry,  sought  ineffectually  the  direct  co-opera- 
fits  that  he  anticipated  from  the  acceptance  of  tion  of  Lord  Hartington  and  the  Unionist  Lib- 
voL.  XXVI.— 26    A 
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erals,  and  was  compelled  to  select  his  associates  An  amendment  tonohing  the  Belfast  rioting 

entirelj  from  tlie  Torj  party.  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sexton,  who  threw  the 

Ifee  Sodra  of  the  New  ParllaBcat — ^The  newly  blame  on  Lord  Randolph  Ghorchill^s  speeches, 
elected  Parliament  assembled  on  August  6.  In  denounced  in  the  last  rarliament  by  Mr.  Glad- 
a  brief  speech  from  the  throne  read  on  August  stone  as  an  incitement  to  "  contingent  trea- 
19,  the  completion  of  the  financial  business  of  son,"  but  it  was  rejected  by  225  against  128 
the  year  was  denounced  as  the  only  legislation  votes.  Sir  William  Harcourt  delivered  a  bit- 
to  be  proposed  by  %he  Government.  Lord  ter  speech  against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
Randolph  Oh  archill  was  made  Ghancellor  of  chequer.  On  amendments  condemning  the 
the  Exchequer,  with  the  leadership  of  the  House  Burmese  war,  and  on  motions  to  reopen  the 
of  Commons.  Both  wings  of  the  Unionist  Lib-  crofter  settlement,  the  Government  obtained 
erals  sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  large  majorities.  Sir  Michael  Hicks -Beach 
but  it  was  understood  that  they  would  sup-  met  Mr.  Dillon^s  amendment,  representing  the 
port  the  ministry  so  long  as  there  was  any  land  question  as  urgent,  with  the  explanation 
danger  of  the  restoration  of  a  home-rule  gov-  that  tne  Government  could  not  move  in  that 
emment  to  power.  The  Prime  Minister  said  matter  without  inquiry,  but  would  demand  ex- 
that  the  Government  expected  to  restore  law  traordinary  powers  for  the  preservation  of  so- 
and  order  in  Ireland  by  more  vigorous  work-  cial  order  if  the  necessity  should  arise.  While 
ing  of  the  police  system  in  disturbed  districts;  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  Bavaria  and  Mr.  Pamell 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  explained  that  absent.  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  T.  P. 
they  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  leader  of  O'Connor  divided  the  leadership  of  the  Oppo- 
the  Nationalists,  and  therefore  took  it  for  sition.  The  Pamellites  and  Radicals  attacked 
granted  that  the  agitation  had  become  consti-  numerous  items  in  the  estimates,  and  prolonged 
tutional.  The  Parnellites  and  their  allies  the  session  till  near  the  end  of  September, 
among  the  English  and  Scotch  Radicals  at  Mr.  Parnell  introduced  a  bill  to  give  lease- 
first  threatened  to  recognize  Lord  Randolph  holders  the  benefit  of  the  land  courts,  and  en- 
Churchiil  as  the  leader  of  the  House  or  to  treat  able  fair  rents  to  be  fixed  for  them  like  other 
Lord  Hartington  and  his  followers  as  still  tenants.  He  also  proposed  the  revision  of  ju- 
members  of  die  Liberal  party,  but  Mr.  Glad-  dicial  rents  that  had  been  fixed  before  1885, 
stone  discouraged  these  tactics.  and  a  suspension  of  proceedings  that  might  be 

The  ministers  declared  that  they  did  not  ac-  begun  by  landlords  against  tenants  applying 

knowledge  that  judicial  rents  in  Ireland  were  for  an  abatement,  provided  the  latter  paid  into 

too  high,  or  that  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  agri-  court  one  half  of  the  rent  due.    The  bill  was 

cultural  produce  had  caused  general  inability  rejected  by  a  majority  of  297  against  202. 

to  pay.    They  were  determined  to  maintain  Besides  the  voting  of  supply,  only  two  meas- 

the  land  act  as  a  settlement  of  the  land  ques-  ures,  which  were  not  contested,  were  passed, 

tion,  and  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  courts  of  One  of  them  created  and  defined  the  powers  of 

law.    The  appointment  of  a  number  of  royal  the  Belfast  investigating  commission,  and  tlie 

commissions  was  announced.    One  was  to  in-  other  repealed  the  acts  sanctioning  the  issue 

qaire  into  the  working  of  the  land  act  and  as-  of  secret-service  money  out  of  the  consolidated 

certain  how  far  the  non-payment  of  rent  was  fund,  because  it  has  been  sometimes  employed 

due  to  the  depression  of  values  and  how  far  to  for  party  purposes. 

the  action  of  the  National  League.    Another  Thepolicy  of  the  new  Government  in  respect 

was  to  study  the  means  of  developing  the  nat-  to  Ireland  was  indicated  in  Lord  Salisbury's 

ural  resources  of  Ireland,  including  means  of  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast  on  August  11. 

communication  and   arterial   drainage.     The  He  said  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Government 

Parnellites  and  Radicals  ridiculed  this  system  was  to  free  the  loyal  people  from  illegal  re- 

of  **  government  by  inquiry.''    Other  commis-  straints  and  constraints,  and  that,  representing 

sions  were  appointed  to  study  the  currency  the  mandate  of  the  people  against  separation, 

Question,  the  organization  and  the  working  of  whose  motto  was  "  social  order  in  Ireland," 

the  spending  departments,  the  condition  of  the  primary  task  was  to  maintain  law  and 

the  ordnance,  ana  the  riots  in  Belfast.  order. 

Mr.  Pamell  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Deputations,  consisting  of  the  Mayors  of 
address  attributing  the  non-payment  of  rents  Cork,  Limerick,  Clonmel,  and  Waterford,  bring- 
to  the  fall  in  prices,  condemning  evictions,  and  ing  the  freedom  of  those  dtiea,  and  ladies  bear- 
deprecating  the  extension  of  the  purchase  sys-  ing  an  address,  signed  by  400,000  Irishmen, 
tern.  Mr.  Gladstone  protested  against  the  waitedonMr.  Gladstone  on  October  4,  and  elio- 
commissions  and  against  schemes  for  the  re-  ited  from  him  a  reiteration  of  his  declaration 
lief  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  the  cost  of  which  in  favor  of  Irish  autonomy, 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  British  tax-  In  October  Mr.  Gladstone  published  a  pam- 
payers.  Mr.  Chamberlain  expressed  himself  phleton  *^The  Irish  Question,"  in  whicn  he 
m  favor  of  a  measure  establishing  a  sliding  discussed  the  history  of  the  idea  embodied  in 
scale  of  rents,  varying  with  prices,  as  suggest-  his  home-rule  scheme,  and  drew  the  conclusion 
ed  by  Mr.  Pamell,  and  of  the  suspension  of  from  the  results  of  the  elections  that  the  ver- 
evictions.  In  the  vote  on  the  amendment  the  diet  of  the  people  had  been  given  for  the  prin- 
Government  were  sustdned  by  804  to  181.  ciple. 
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mtaUon  was  started  when  the  people  fell  hack,  they  issned  forth, 

amonff  the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  soon  after  an  firing  toward  the    places  where  the  stone- 

nnanthorizeddisclosnreof  Mr.  Gladstone's  con-  throwers  made  a  staiid.    Five  men  and  two 

▼ersion  to  the  home-mle  scheme  startled  the  women  were  killed,  and  when  the  coroner's 

conservative  circles  of  political  society  in  Eng-  jnry  investigated  their  deaths  thej  delivered 

land,  shortly  after  the  general  election  of  1885.  verdicts  of  willfol  marder  against  the  police. 

The  feeling  in  that  province  was  made  one  of  The  same  daj  a  number  of  houses  and  a 

the  chief  arguments  against  the  Irish  Govern*  church  were  stoned  by  Catholics, 

ment  bill  in  Parliament    The  Unionists  cried  The  Protestant  press  violently  denounced 

out  against  a  remedy  for  the  coercion  of  the  die-  the  police  for  their  conduct  during  the  June 

loyal  Irish  Nationalists  which  would  necessi-  riots,  and  at  Orange  election  meetings  inflam- 

tate  the  coercion  by  the  latter  of  the  loyal  in-  matory  speeches  were  delivered.    The  election 

habitants  of  Ulster,  who  ostentatiously  armed  of  Mr.  Sexton  as  member  of  Parliament  for 

themselves  and  declared  that  they  would  resist  West  Belfast  was  the  cause  of  bitter  feelings 

by  force  the  decrees  of  an  Irish  Parliament  on  the  part  of  the  Loyidists,  and  an  occasion 

Mr.  Morley,  in  asking  for  the  renewal  of  the  for  pubUo  rejoicing  for  the  Nationalists.    Yet 

arms  act,  said  that  its  provisions  applied  to  Ul-  no  further  outbreak  occurred   till  July  12. 

ster  as  well  as  to  other  narts  of  Ireland.    The  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Orange  anniver- 

Tories  prophesied  that  home-rule  would  lead  sary  a  mob  of  Protestants  made  a  raid  into  the 

to  civil  war,  and  asked  if  the  British  army  was  adjacent  Catholic  district,  and  were  resisted 

to  be  used  to  compel  men  who  took  up  arms  by  the  inhaUtants  till  the  arrival  of  the  police, 

in  defense  of  the  Union  to  submit  to  tne  rule  During  the  day  Catholics  attempted  to  take 

of  a  foreign  government    The  Liberals  blamed  down  Orange  arches,  and  were  repelled  by  the 

severely  the  action  of  some  of  their  opponents,  Protestants.    The  next  morning  the  *^  Mom- 

especially  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  stirring  ing  News  "  published  a  rumor  that  the  Prot- 

np  the  spirit  of  civil  strife  and  rekindling  re-  estants  planned  an  attack  on  a  Catholic  church, 

ligious  fends.  A  crowd  of  Protestants  attacked  the  workmen 

When  the  question  of  home-rule  was  ap-  in  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  employer, 

proachiug  a  decision  in  Parliament,  the  hatred  and  afterward  wrecked  and  plundered  three 

between  the  Orange  and  Catholic  factions  in  liquor-shops  belonging  to  Catholics.    Rioting 

Belfast  began  to  vent  itself  in  riot  and  blood-  and  stone-throwing  occurred  during  the  day. 

shed.    On  the  4th  of  June  a  succession  of  dia-  At  night  an  officer  and  a  private  of  the  police 

turbances  began,  which  lasted  a  week.     A  force  were  shot  by  two  men  who  stole  into 

number  of  '*  rivet-boys "  attacked  Catholic  la-  the  Catholic  district  with  murderous  inten- 
borers  who  were  working  on  one  of  the  docks.  '  tions.    The  same  evening  an  Orangeman  was 

A  youth  named  Curran  was  driven  by  his  as-  killed  by  the  police. 

sailants  into  the  water,  and  was  drowned.  On  July  81  the  rioting  was  renewed.  A 
This  occurrence  stirred  up  the  intense  indigna-  crowd  of  Loyalists,  headed  by  a  band  of  mu- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city.  The  sicians  who  had  returned  from  a  Sunday-school 
funeral  on  June  6  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  excursion,  after  stoning  the  windows  of  a 
party  demonstration.  The  procession  was  at-  Catholic  citixen,  were  charged  by  the  police, 
tacked  by  Orangemen,  who  stoned  the  coffin,  Col.  Forbes  and  District  Inspector  Townsend 
and  stabbed  a  man  and  a  girl.  They  were  were  attacked  by  the  mob  ana  severely  wound- 
driven  off  with  stones,  some  of  which  broke  ed.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
the  windows  of  a  factory,  but  returned  to  the  mobs  of  both  parties  sallied  forth  from  their 
attack  with  re-enforcements,  and  were  finally  respective  quarters  and  fought  a  pitched  bat- 
dispersed  by  the  police.  Stone-throwing  was  tie  on  the  border  district,  using  fire-arms  as 
renewed  the  next  day,  and  the  mob  was  again  well  as  stones.  About  thirty  persons  were 
scattered  by  the  police,  whom  the  Protestants  killed.  On  August  2  a  Protestant  mob,  number- 
acoused  of  acting  only  against  their  party.  On  ing  over  8,000,  attacked  a  Catholic  sodality, 
June  8,  while  the  Protestants  were  celebrating  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  police,  who  killed 
with  bonfires  the  r^ection  of  the  home-rule  one  of  them,  and  they  were  finally  dispersed 
bill,  they  stoned  the  public  house  of  a  Catholic  by  a  bayonet  charge.  During  the  disturb- 
named  O^Hare,  and  were  answered  with  shots,  ance  the  houses  of  several  Catholics  and  that 
one  of  which  wounded  a  young  man.  The  of  a  Protestant  Home-Ruler  were  wrecked, 
police  in  clearing  the  streets  fractured  the  On  August  4  the  fights  began  again,  and  the 
skoll  of  one  of  the  rioters.  A  guard  was  police  used  their  rifies,  wounding  five  people, 
posted  at  O^Hare's  house,  which  was  again  at-  A  repetition  of  these  occurrences  happened  on 
tacked  the  9  next  day.  The  disturbers  were  the  6th,  and  on  the  7th  houses  were  attacked 
driven  back,  and  with  them  about  2,000  Prot-  by  both  factions  and  several  people  were  killed 
estant  workmen,  who  were  returning  from  by  the  police.  Attacks  on  houses  were  re- 
work, and  who  took  no  active  part  in  the  newed  the  followmg  day.  The  police,  in  de- 
disturbance.  Protestants  afterward  ^thered  fending  a  public-house,  which  the  mob  threat- 
in  great  numbers,  assaulted  the  police^  and  ened  to  bum,  fired  f^om  the  windows,  and 
compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  their  bar-  killed  a  woman  and  three  men.  On  the  10th 
racks,  from  which  they  fired  on  the  mob ;  and  there  was  a  fight  between  a  Catholic  band  and 
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fltreei-car  stablemen,  and  a  Nationalist  was  principal  cause  of  the  tronble  ceased  to  oper- 

killed.   In  the  nigh t  of  Aagast  14  Roman  Catho-  ate.  and  after  Angost  15  no  farther  serious  dis- 

lics  stoned  the  hoases  of  Protestants,  and  the  torbances  ooonrrecL    Protestant  employers  in 

latter  fired  with  rifles  into  the  crowd.  Belfast  discharged  their  Catholic  workmen  to 

On  several  occasions  the  military  were  called  the  number  of  about  600. 
out.    Attacks  were  made  on  the  police  in  Igrarian  igltittsi  tai  Wales. — ^The  Welsh  farm- 
their  barracks,  who  had  to  be  protected  from  ers  hare  oompliuned  for  about  ten  years  of 
the  fury  of  the  mob  by  the  soloiery.    The  ag-  distress.    Prominent  editors  of  the  yemaeular 
gressions,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  press  have  pressed  their  demands  for  a  rednc- 
riots,  proceeaed  mainly  from  the  Orangemen,  tion  of  rents,  and  more  recently  for  a  remis- 
They  attacked  the  police  because  they  were  sion  of  the  church  tithes,  and  public  men  like 
offended  with  the  Goyemment  for  selecting  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  have  testified 
Oatholic  policemen.    The  number  of  persons  their  sympathy  with  the  Welsh  farmers  and 
killed  during  the  disturbances  is  not  imown.  the  Welsh  laborers,  whose  wages  are  6«.  to  8t. 
Each  party,  wishing  to  appear  victorious,  mag-  a  week  with  board.    Inquiries  addressed  to 
nified  the  number  of  aaversaries  kOled,  and  the  farmers  by  Thomas    G^ee,  a    Methodist 
minimized  its  own  losses.    There  were  nearly  minuter,  and  editor  of  the  "  Baner,^'  in  Den- 
600  wouoded  persons  treated  by  the  physicians  high,  elicited  almost  universal  expressions  of 
of  the  town,  of  whom  84  died.    A  number  of  complaint  that  the  rents  were  from  10  to  80 
the  retail  stores  of  the  town,  which  are  most-  per  cent  or  more  too  high.     The  question 
ly  kept  by  Oatholics,  were  wrecked  and  plun-  whether  the  clergymen  ever  remitted  any  por- 
dered  by  Orangemen.    The  districts  inhabited  tion  of  the  tithes  on  account  of  the  distress, 
solely  by  Protestants  or  Oatholics  were  not  received  not  one  afiSrmative  reply  from  any 
the  scenes  of  the  disorders,  except  in  the  early  part  of  Wales.     The  payment  of  tithes  was 
period  of  the  rioting,  when  the  police  tried  in-  zelt  to  be  the  greatest  grievance,  because  nearly 
effectually  to  protect  the  shops  and  hostelries  all  the  Welsh  farmers  are  Dissenters,  and  sup- 
of  Oatholics  in  the  Protestant  quarter.    The  port  their  own  churches.   In  1886  the  tenants, 
police  were  ultimately  withdrawn  from  the  after  their  request  for  a  remission  of  25  per 
Orange  quarter  in  order  to  prevent  continual  cent,  had  been  rejected,  united  for  a  war 
bloodshed,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  pa-  against  tithes,  and  agreed  among  themselves 
trols  of  soldiers.    The  streets  where  the  two  to  pay  none  until  their  demand  was  conceded, 
parts  of  the  town  Join  and  the  hostile  popula-  and  to  resist  legal  processes  by  the  same  means 
tions  live  near  each  other,  sometimes  at  the  that  had  been  successful  in  Ireland.  The  argu- 
different  ends  of  the  same  street,  were  the  ment  that  the  reduction  of  the  tithes  or  their 
principal  battle-ground.     Even  women  who  *  total  abolition,  which  was  the  height  of  their 
were  round  in  the  district  of  the  other  faction  desire,  would  have  no  effect  on  their  position, 
were  set  upon  and  cruelly  beateo,  and  in  one  because  the  rents  would  be  so  much  increased, 
case  murdered.    The  police  who  guarded  the  made  no  impression  on  them.    The  tithe  war 
border   district  were  constantly  stoned    by  was  nut,  however,  carried  to  extremities,  be- 
crowds  of  men  and  boys,  and  occasionally  re-  cause  neither  side  showed  the  same  determi- 
plied  with  volleys  of  buckshot.    The  hostility  nation,  nor  were  the  farmers  of  Wales  able  to 
to  the  police  was  the  cause  of  the  continuance  carry  out  the  same  organized  resistance  as  in 
of  the  riots.    A  remark  of  John  Morley  in  the  Ireland.    In  some  counties  the  tithe-owners, 
House  of  Oommons  that  the  police  would  be  after  distraining  the  soods  of  ^  some  of  the 
able  to  deal  with  Orange  disorders,  and  the  farmers  in  order  to  vindicate  their  legal  rights, 
drafting  of  Oatholic  policemen  from  the  coun-  compromised  by  remitting  10  per  cent,  of  the 
try  districts  to  Belfast  after  the  first  outbreak  tithe- charge  and  Pftyii^g  ^^  costs  of  the  legal 
in  June,  prompted   the   murderous    feeling  proceedings.    In  Flintshire  and  elsewhere  the 
against  the  police.    On  August  7  the  troops  res*  conflict  was  continued,  chiefly  with  the  Board 
cued  several  of  the  police  just  in  time  to  save  of  Ecclesiastical  Oommissioners,  who  are  ex- 
tbeir  lives,  but  were  attacked  by  the  rioters,  tensive  tithe-owners,  and  who  would  not  join 
who  beat  down  their  bayonets  with  stones,  the  rectors  of  the  county  in  oflTering  an  abate- 
rescued  a  number  of  Orangemen  who  had  been  ment  of  10  per  cent    The  principd  outcome 
captured,  and  nearly  recaptured  the  police,  of  the  struggle  was  the  conviction  formed  in 
On  August  9,  1,200  additional  troops  were  the  minds  of  leading  English  politicians  that 
brought  to  the  city.    The  stone-throwing  from  the  tithes  should  be  assessed  on  the  landlords ; 
behind  comers  or  over  the  tops  of  houses,  but  the  aim  and  wish  of  the  Welsh  is  to  have 
with  which  the  riots  began,  was  succeeded  by  the  Ohnrch  of  England  disestablished  in  Wales, 
rifle-firing,  which  was  kept  up  all  night  long  HIgUaid  Crtfler  TraaUeSt — The  Orofters  were 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.    On  the  night  dissatisfied  with  the  land  act  passed  for  their 
of  August  14  bands  fired  on  each  other  from  relief,  and  still  more  with  the  composition  of 
under  cover,  killing  and  wounding  many  peo-  the  land  commission  intrusted  with  the  read- 
pie.    Large  crowds  gathered  in  the  streets,  but  justment  of  their  rents,  alleging  that  the  corn- 
were  kept  apart  by  the  troops.     When  the  missioners  were  the  nominees  of  the  landlords, 
magistrates  obtained  the  acquiescence  of  the  Serious  disturbances  occurred  on  the  island 
Orange  leaders  in  the  return  of  the  police  the  of  Tiree,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  belonging  to  the 
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Dake  of  Argyll.  For  thirty  years  or  longer  Edmnnd  Henderson,  was  warned  by  the  United 
the  pro<5esB  of  dispossessing  the  poor  crofters,  Workmen  that  the  Social-Democrats  woald 
and  replacing  them  with  a  more  profitable  attempt  to  seize  the  platform,  and  detailed  a 
class  of  tenant  farmers,  has  been  carried  out  reserve  force  of  698  policemen  to  be  in  the 
on  the  estates,  as  in  other'  crofter  districts,  neighborhood  within  call,  besides  the  66  con- 
The  crofters  were  encouraged  to  open  resist-  stables  on  doty  in  the  square.  On  the  day 
ance  to  evictions  after  the  passage  of  the  appointed  an  enormoas  concourse  of  people 
crofter  act,  which  recognized  their  right  in  mthered,  and  harangues  were  deliverea  from 
the  soil,  when  the  police  proved  powerless  to  different  platforms  by  the  speakers  of  both 
protect  and  aid  court  officers  in  executing  legal  parties,  while  the  meeting  was  still  proceed- 
writs,  the  Government  in  July  sent  a  detach-  ing,  a  mob  of  roughs,  instead  of  retnming  to 
ment  of  marines  to  the  island  to  preserve  or-  the  East  End,  marched  .westward  through  PaU 
der.  The  open  disturbances  began  when  a  Mall,  St  Jameses  Street,  Piccadilly,  Arlington 
former  member  of  the  local  land  league  took  Street^  and  other  thorough^ao^s  of  the  West 
the  lease  of  one  of  the  consolidated  farms.  End.  The  crowd,  numbering  from  8,000  to 
The  leaguers  attacked  his  house,  broke  up  his  6,000,  stopped  in  front  of  the  Carlton  Olub, 
furniture,  drove  off  his  cattle,  and  apportioned  and,  after  shouting  and  listening  to  a  speech 
out  the  farm  among  crofters.  The  Argyll-  fh>m  one  of  their  number,  stoned  the  windows, 
shire  authorities  sent  a  pa8$e  of  fifty  men  to  In  Piccadilly  and  St.  Jameses  Street  they 
deal  with  the  disturbers,  but  when  ihey  reached  broke  many  windows.  They  became  more 
the  disputed  land,  the  crofters  told  them  destructive  as  they  passed  along,  and,  when 
that  they  would  pay  rent  for  the  farm,  but  they  reached  Oxford  Street,  many  shops,  which 
would  resist  ejectment  to  the  last  drop  of  their  were  largely  deserted  by  the  frightened  in- 
blood.  The  police  force  then  returned  to  the  mates  when  the  plate-glass  windows  were 
mainland  as  soon  as  they  could,  the  steamer  crushed  in,  were  plundered.  A  part  of  the 
that  brought  them  having  already  departed,  in  crowd  remained  in  Hyde  Park,  and  listened  to 
order  to  escape  imury  from  the  angry  island*  speeches.  The  rest,  numbering  about  1,000, 
ers.  As  the  whole  population  of  the  county  were  finally  stopped  in  Oxford  Street  and 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  crofters,  there  was  dispersed  by  a  small  squad  of  police.  The 
no  way  of  enforcing  the  legal  rights  of  the  people  of  London  learned  to  their  constema- 
landlord  without  employing  military  force,  tion  that  such  riot  and  pillage  could  be  carried 
Accordingly,  200  marmes,  with  46  constables,  on  for  two  hours  in  tne  aristocratic  part  of 
were  sent  to  the  island.  The  crofters  removed  the  ci^  without  the  police  authorities  in  Scot- 
their  cattle  from  the  disputed  farm,  but  de-  land  Yard  even  knowing  of  it  There  were 
clared  that  they  would  return  as  soon  the  ma-  no  arrangements  for  employing  the  telegraph 
rines  left  the  island.  Five  of  the  crofters  in  such  emergencies,  the  single  policemen  wno 
were  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  saw  the  mob  pass  by  continued  at  their  posts, 
imprisonment  on  October  20  for  resisting  the  and  even  a  large  bodv  that  had  been  set  to 
sheriff  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  eviction,  guard  Lord  Sidisbury^s  house  allowed  the 
Four  others  were  given  a  four-months'  sen-  rioters  to  pass  by  within  sight,  not  venturing 
tence.  In  Skye  the  passage  of  the  crofters  to  desert  their  special  duty.  In  conseatience 
act  was  followed  by  extensive  evictions  on  the  of  these  disclosures.  Sir  Edmund  Henaerson 
estates  of  Lord  Macdonald,  Lieut-Col.  Eraser,  was  obliged  to  resiffn,  and  Sir  Charles  Warren 
and  other  landlords,  and  troop-ships  were  sent  was  appointed  in  hu  stead, 
to  the  island  in  October  to  support  the  officers  After  the  experiences  of  February  8,  the 
of  the  law  with  military  action  if  resistanoe  shopkeepers  of  London  closed  their  iron  shut- 
should  be  offered.  ters  or  ooarded  up  their  windows  whenever 

Labsr  igltatlaa  In  Lwdsfc— The  royal  address  they  apprehended  a  Socialist  demonstration. 

of  Parliament  mentioned  the  continued  preva-  When  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast  approached,  the 

lence  of  industrial  distress.  During  the  winter  Sociid-Democrats  announced  that  the  unem- 

ci  1885-'86  there  were  an  unexampled  num-  ployed  workingmen,  to  emphasize  their  de* 

ber  of  unemployed  in  the  metropolis,  and  ad-  maud  for  relief  work,  would  take  part  in  the 

Tocates  of  the  workingmen,  especially  the  procession.    They  promised  that  if  the  police 

leaders  of  the  Social-Democratic  Federation,  could  be  kept  out  of  the  way  they  would  them- 

demanded  that  something  should  be  done  by  selves  answer  for  the  preservation  of  order, 

the  Government  to  relieve  their  suffering.  When  the  police  authorities  forbade  this  dem- 

On  Feb.  8,  1886,  a  monster  meeting  of  un-  onstration  they  finally  accepted  the  decision, 
employed  was  held  at  Trafalgar  Square.  An  but  announced  that  they  would  hold  a  mass- 
open-air  meeting  had  been  called  by  the  Lon-  meeting  of  the  workers,  employed  and  unem- 
don  United  Workmen's  Committee,  a  political  ployed,  at  Trafalgar  Sauare  on  the  same  day. 
organization  connected  with  the  Conservative  Sir  Charles  Warren  rerused  to  allow  the  meet- 
party.  The  Social-Democrats  denounced  this  ing,  and  on  the  day  appointed  stationed  in  and 
nostile  and  rival  organization,  and  summoned  around  Trafalgar  Square  the  largest  force  of 
the  laborers  of  London  to  assemble  and  ex-  police  ever  gauiered  in  one  locality.  But  the 
bibit  their  true  sentiments  at  the  same  day  and  workingmen  came  in  great  numbers,  and  at  the 
place.    The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Sir  last  moment  the  Government  concluded  to  al- 
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low  the  meeting  to  take  place.  Cavelrj  as-  their  coUeagaes  in  Paris  in  Janoary,  1884,  and 
sisted  the  police  in  gnarding  the  Lord  Mayor^a  ended  their  labon  on  April  26,  when  an  agree- 
procQssion,  and  forced  back  the  crowd  on  the  ment  was  signed.  The  British  oommissioners 
side  of  the  square  where  the  procession  passed  then  went  to  Newfoundland  to  indnce  the  co- 
in order  to  prevent  a  possible  riotons  attack,  lonial  authorities  to  accept  the  agreement ;  but 
Some  of  the  police  were  rudely  handled  by  the  the  Newfoundland  government  insisted  on 
crowd.  After  the  procession  went  by,  Bocial-  modifications.  The  French  agreed,  on  the 
istic  speeches  were  delivered  at  Nelson's  Col-  condition  that  they  should  receive  concessions 
umn.  The  police  were  about  to  attempt  to  in  other  quarters,  particularly  the  abrogation 
clear  the  square,  but  received  the  command  to  of  the  agreement  of  1847  with  respect  to  the 
allow  orderly  speaking.  The  assemblage  after  islands  to  the  leeward  of  Tahiti,  which  the 
a  number  of  speeches  adjourned  to  Hyde  Park,  French  Government  desired  to  annex.  An 
where  speaking  was  resumed.  The  police  agreement  was  reached  with  Lord  Salisbury, 
guarded  the  entire  route  in  sufficient  force  to  and  signed  on  Nov.  14,  1886,  subject  to  its  ao- 
prevent  rioting.  ceptance  by  the  colonial  authorities  and  its 

The  fhsdi  Ftaheiles  In  Newfendland. — ^By  the  ratification  by  the  two  Governments,  while 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  Newfoundland  was  the  previous  agreement  of  April  26,  1884,  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  French  reserved  a  canceled.  The  main  features  of  the  new  arrange- 
part  of  the  shore  for  their  fishermen  to  catch  ment  are  that  the  French  Government  will  not 
and  dry  their  fish.  When  the  Treaty  of  Yer-  object  to  the  establishment  of  different  Indus- 
sailles  was  signed  in  1788,  the  British  Govern-  tries  on  the  coast,  provided  that  the  French 
ment  agreed  not  to  disturb  the  fishery  rights  fishery  rights  receive  no  prejudice ;  that  the 
of  the  French.  Afterward  the  French  anthori-  police  of  the  fisheries  is  to  be  managed  by  the 
ties  complained  that  British  fishermen  estab-  war-vessels  of  France  and  Great  Britain  ;  that 
lished  themselves  in  the  part  of  the  island  re-  the  French  Government  abandons  the  salmon- 
served  for  their  own  fisheries.  During  the  fisheries  in  the  rivers ;  and  that  French  fisher- 
wars  of  1798-1816  the  French  were  excluded  men  will  be  exempted  from  paying  duties  on 
from  the  fishing,  and  British  fishermen  settled  articles  necessary  for  their  fishing, 
on  the  coast;  but  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  DMNtiay  OeteknUloo. — ^The  eight  -  hundredth 
passed  in  1824,  they  were  removed.  When  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  **  Domesday- 
Newfoundland  obtained  representative  institu-  Book  "  was  celebrated  in  London,  on  October 
tions  in  1884,  the  question  arose  whether  the  26  and  26.  The  celebration  was  conducted 
colony- had  a  right  to  include  the  French  shore  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Historical  So- 
in  its  electoral  districts,  and  was 
variously  decided  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Downing  Street  down  to 
1878.  When  the  colony  appoint- 
ed magistrates,  the  Frencn  Grov- 
emment  was  assured  that  the 
French  treaty  rights  would  not 
be  interfered  with.  The  French 
fishermen  have  not  been  subject- 
ed to  the  colonial  laws,  but  have 
enjoyed  an  extra-territorial  im- 
munity. The  colonial  authori- 
ties have  passed  various  enact- 
ments interfering  witii  the  French 
fishermen,  and  finally  attempted 
to  collect  revenue  duties  from 
them.  The  French  Government 
complained  and  demanded  a  set- 
tlement, reafilrming  the  rights 
they  had  possessed  by  treaty  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
The  English  Government  was  un- 
able to  induce  the  colonists  to  rec- 
ognize the  claims  of  the  French, 
and  prolonged  the  negotiations 
that  were  begun  until  the  French 
broke  off  the  useless  conferences. 
There  were  protracted  negotia- 
tions in  1878.  In  1881  another  mixed  commis-  ciety,  by  a  committee,  of  which  Lord  Alier- 
sion  was  appointed,  but  no  agreement  was  ar-  dare  was  chairman.  ^' Domesday^Book  "  is 
rived  at.  In  1883  a  new  commission  was  ap-  the  result  of  an  order  issued  by  William  the 
pointed,  in  which  Clare  Ford  and  £.  B.  Pennell  Conqueror  in  1085,  for  a  complete  statisUcal 
represented  the  British  Government  They  met    survey  of  England,  comprising  the  names  and 
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property  of  ftU  land-owners,  and  the  Dombw  of  ohtrten  mofltlj  relating  to  Kent;  "Pom 
of  Mifa,  cottera,  and  oth«r  persona  emplojed,  Niobola^'s  TasMio  " ;  the  "  TesM  de  N«rill " : 
or  dwelling  on  the  demeanea.  Tbe  uieaiiing  the  "  Book  of  Aids  " ;  "  Valor  Eccleaiaaticat," 
of  the  name  "  Domeadsj-Book "  is  obsoare.  and  a  Tariet;  of  re^slere,  cartularies,  eto. 
The  book  itaelf  compriaei  two  volnmea,  which  There  were  al»o  exhiUited  the  iron  chest  in 
were  exhibited  on  tbe  occadon  of  the  celebra-  which  the  Domesday  volumes  are  kept,  tbe 
tion.  The  first  volume  is  written  on  882  large  original  wooden  boards  in  which  the  large 
folios  of  Tellam,  in  a  small  and  cleur  hand,  in  volume  was  bonod,  and  a  noniber  of  wooden 
abbreviated  Latin;  the  seoond  is  a  quarto,  "lallies,"  which  were  in  use  io  tbe  Eicbeqaer 
written  on  460  folio  sheets  in  larger  cbarao-  nntil  the  reign  of  William  IV,  for  the  pnrpoaa 
t«rs.  The  book  was  first  deposited  in  the  of  keeping  the  pablic  Bcooaiits.  The  proceed- 
Bojal  Treasury  M  WiDobest«r,  but  was  after-  tngs  on  the  first  day  of  the  celebration  in- 
ward removed  to  the  Exchequer  at  Westmia-  eluded  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Habert 
ster,  where  it  was  preserved  in  an  iron  cheot,  Hall;  on  the  "OfflcUl  Ou^tody  of  the  Book  of 
with  three  looks  and  keys.  Thence  it  was  Domesday."  On  October  26  the  membwa  of 
tokeo  to  the  Cbapter-Hoase  (1696),  and  thenoe  the  committee  and  their  friends  gathered  at 
to  Fetter  Lane,  where  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  koseatn,  in  the  King's  Library, 
the  house  of  her  M^esty's  Fnblio  Records,  and    inspected    the    books   and  monusoripts 


1,  UMe  Domcedaj-Book.    S,  Old  binding  of  Damndar-Book.    B,  Tmnirp-cheat  In  wMcb  the  book  wi 


October  2S,  in  the  presenoe  of  and  assisted  mentioned,  a  register  of  the  Cathedral  and 
by  Lord  Aberdare,  President  of  the  Roval  Priory  of  Durham,  including  a  survey  of  the 
Historical  Society,  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.  H.  S.,  Ree  and  its  possessions,  made  by  order  of 
FrendeDt  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  Bishop  Pudsey.  in  1188;  the  cartniary  of  tbo 
a  nnmber  of  other  friends  and  supporters  of  Priory  of  St  Hwithim,  Winchester,  contuning 
the  movement.  Tbe  large  octagonal  search-  a  collection  of  royal  and  other  charters  in 
room  was  filled  by  a  distinguished  company  Anglo-Saxon  and  LaUn,  with  details  of  the 
of  ladles  and  gentlemen,  invited  goests.  In  boondaries  of  lande  from  the  reign  of  Ceod- 
the  center  of  the  room  were  exhibited  the  walla,  a.  d.  888,  to  that  of  Edwsrd  the  Con- 
two  volumea  of  "  Domesday -Book,"  and  on  feasor,  and  with  a  few  additions  made  under 
tafalea  about  the  room  were  ranged  the  vsri-  the  early  Norman  kings;  the  cartulary  of 
ous  snbsidiary  volumes  bearing  on  the  same  Westminster  Abbey;  that  of  the  Abbey  of 
subject,  loaned  by  the  public  bodies  to  which  Evesham ;  that  of  the  Abtwy  of  Abingdon ; 
they  belonged.  These  included  the  "Abbre-  the  Exon  Domesday,  containing  surveys  of 
viotls"  of  Domesday  (of  the  date  of  Henry  the  five  »onthwest«m  counties  of  England, 
I);  the  "Breviate"  (a  short  abstract  of  the  and  apparently  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
same);  the  "  Bold  on- Bonk,"  relating  to  the  original  returns  from  which  the  Exoheqner 
Palatinate  of  Durham ;  the  "  Red  Book  of  tbe  Domesday  was  compiled ;  the  "  loonisitio  bli- 
Excheqner";  the  "Block  Book  of  the  Ex-  ensis,"  lent  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
chequer,"  and  the  smaller  book  of  the  same;  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  the  ''  Domesday 
the  series  of  Pipe  Rolls  from  the  reign  of  Mnnachomm,"  a  collection  of  muniments,  ens- 
Henry  I;   tbe  "Carts  Antique,"  transcripts  toms,  etc.,  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury;  tbe 
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^'Winton  Domesday"  and  the  " Liber  Niger"  Greece  are  directly  engaged  in  agricaltnre  and 

of  Peterborough;  the  ^^Registrnm  Honoris  de  abeep-raising.   The  bind  \b  chiefly  in  the  hands 

Biohemnnde,'*  and  other  cartiilaries,  etc.  of  a  few  proprietors.   There  are  abont  250,000 

Mr.  Maonde  Thompson  delivered  an  address,  acres  under  tobacco  and  cotton ;  1,000,000  nn- 
which  served  as  a  running  commentary  upon  der  grain-crops;  1,000,000  fallow;  250,000  in 
these  curious  relics,  their  purpose,  and  influ-  vineyards;  125,000  devoted  to  currants,  or 
ence.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authorities  of  Zaote  raisins;  825,000  to  olives;  88,000  in 
the  British  Museum  was  proposed  by  Lord  orchards  and  gardens ;  1,000,000  in  meadows; 
Aberdare  and  seconded  by  Hon.  Edward  J.  5,000,000  pasture;  1,500,000  forest;  and  8,- 
Phelps,  United  States  minister,  who  made  a  000,000  waste — making  in  all,  18,490,000  acres, 
few  remarks  on  the  occasion,  saying  that  his  The  old  provinces  produce  on  an  average  84,- 
people  across  the  Atlantic  took  an  equal  pride  000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  21,700,000  husb- 
and interest  in  the  Book  of  Domesday  and  its  els  of  Indian  com.  The  fertile  new  province 
associations  with  their  English  brethren.  In  produces  21,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  11,628,- 
the  evening  of  this,  the  second  day  of  the  000  bushels  of  oats,  and  5,750,000  bushels  of 
celebration,  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  great  barley.  The  currant-crop  of  1886  was  abont 
hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Here,  papers  were  read  125,000  tons. 

by  Stuart  Moore,  on  the  purport,  drift,  and  Naflgatka. — A  large  part  of  the  commetce 
real  meaning  of  ^^  Domesday-Book,''  and  by.  J.  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
Horace  Round,  on  external  references  and  tes-  is  carried  under  the  Qreek  flag.  The  merchant 
timonies  to  its  contents.  Mr.  Moore  expressed  navy  in  1886  consisted  of  8,141  sailing-yeasels 
his  belief  that  the**  Domesday-Book  "  was  in-  of  226,224  tons,  and  72  steamers  of  86,272  tons, 
tended  by  Wilham  the  Conqueror,  not  as  a  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Oreek  ports 
survey  of  the  acreage  of  his  new  kingdom,  but  in  1888  was  6,872,  tonnage,  2,061,682 ;  the 
as  an  estimate  of  its  resources,  and  claimed  for  number  cleared,  4,874,  tonnage,  1,991,866. 
it  the  character  of  a  most  wise,  just,  and  states-  MallrsadSi — There  were,  in  1886,  528  kilo- 
manlike  measure.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  metres  of  completed  railroad,  and  97  kilometres 
one  result  of  the  present  gathering  would  be  under  construction. 

the  production  of  an  exhaustive  bibliography  PMto  aid  Tckf^pfei. — ^The  number  of  letters 
of  all  works  published  on  the  subject.  After  forwarded  in  1884  was  6,449,894;  of  postal- 
some  discussion,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  cards,  151,164;  of  registered  letters,  281,128; 
a  close,  and  the  celebration  ended.  of  newspapers,  8,892,166.     The  receipts  of 

UEBCE^  a  kingdom  of  Southeastern  Europe,  the  post-offices  were  954,477  drachmae;  the 

The  Oonstitution  of  1864  lodges  the  legislative  expenses,802,120  drachmas.    The  length  of  the 

authority  in  a  single  Ohamber  of  245  members,  state  telegraph  lines  waa  5,104  kilometres ;  of 

including  85  from  the  provinces  annexed  in  wires,  6,298;  of  cables,  1,882.    The  number 

1881^1ected  for  four  years  by  direct  suifrage.  of  dispatches  was  457,602,  exclumve  of  170,091 

The  king  is  George  I,  bom  Dec  24, 1845,  son  international  messages, 

of  the  iSng  of  Denmark,  who  was  chosen  by  HuMttb — The  budget  for  1886  makes  the 

the  National  Assembly  in  virtue  of  the  pro-  total  revenue  82,674,068  drachmas,  or  firanos, 

toool  signed  at  London  on  June  6, 1868,  by  of  which  16,108,500  drachmas   are  derived 

France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia.    The  min-  from  indirect  imposts,  consisting  of  the  tithes, 

istry,  constituted  on  May  21,  1886,  is  com-  or  land-tax,  a  house-tax,  a  cattle-tax,  a  license- 

Sosed  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council,  tax,  etc.  The  yield  of  the  indirect  taxes  is 
[inister  of  Finance,  and  Minister  of  War,  0.  calculated  at  46,277,600  drachmas,  of  which 
Trikoupis;  Minister  of  Justice,  D.  S.  Youlpio-  21,700,000  drachmas  come  from  customs,  9,- 
lis;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  0.  Lombaraos;  200,000  drachmas  from  stamps,  7^200,000 
Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  P.  drachmas  from  duties  on  spirits  and  tobMCO, 
Manetas ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  S.  Dra-  and  8,177,600  drachmas  from  dutaes  on  petro- 
goumis ;  Minister  of  Marine,  G.  Theotokis.  leura,  matches,  etc.  The  total  ordinary  ex- 
Area  $ai  Pepalattaa.— The  area  of  the  king-  penditure  for  1886  is  calculated  at  88,047,999 
dom  is  25,1 11  square  mQes.  The  population,  ao-  drachmas,  of  which  88,062,298  drachmas  are 
cording  to  a  census  taken  in  1879  for  the  older  required  for  the  public  debt,  and  22,997,876 
provinces,  and  one  made  in  the  annexed  por-  drachmas  for  the  army  and  navy.  There  is 
tions  of  Thessaly  in  1881,  is  1,979,561,  com-  a  foreign  debt  of  89,567,820  drachmas,  various 
prising  1,040,626  males  and  989,085  females,  internal  loans  amounting  to  808,876,206  dracb- 
The  city  of  Athens  in  1884  contained  84,908  mas.  and  unfunded  debts  amounting  to  79, 718,- 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  births  in  1882  676  drachmas,  making  the  total  interest-bear- 
was  48,157;  of  deaths,  82,194;  of  marriages,  ingdebton  Jan.  1,1886, 428,166,202  drachmas. 
11,186;  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  10,968.  The  amount  of  paper  money  still  outstanding 
Only  about  one  quarter  of  the  Greek  nation  was  27,787,802  drachmaa. 
reside  in  Greece.  In  the  Ottoman  Empire  there  The  Anayt — ^The  anned  force  comprises  82,- 
are  8,500,000  Greeks  in  European  Turkey;  415  land-troops  of  all  ranks,  with  8,686  horses 
2,000,000  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  400,000  in  Orete,  and  72  guns. 

Cyprus,  and  other  islands.  Hie  Navyt — ^The  fleet  in  1886  consisted  of  2 

igrlcaltoret— About  one  half  of  the  people  of  ironclads,  1  wooden  frigate^  2  gunboats  of  the 
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first  olass,  8  other  ganboata,  4  Bteam-ooryettes,  On  January  11  the  six  great  powers  pre- 

4  orniaera,  several  torpedo-boats,  and  about  20  sented  an  identical  Dote  at  Athens,  Belgrade, 

other  yessels  of  varioos  kinds,  the  penannsl  and  Sofia,  proposing  a  simultaneoos  disanna- 

comprised  2,185  men.  roent.    The  Greek  reply  was  a  refasal  to  dis- 

BsMliffsHiit— After  the  Eastern  Roamelian  arm.  The  show  of  warlike  preparations  waa 
revolution  of  September,  1885,  the  Greek  and  renewed,  although  a  loan  of  100,000,000  francs 
Servian  Governments  both  called  out  their  that  the  Government  sought  to  raise  in  Europe 
troops  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  com-  found  no  takers,  and  others  of  85,000,000  and 
pensating  aggrandizement  of  territory,  out  both  80,000,000  francs,  for  which  it  appealed  to 
refrained  from  action  at  the  favorable  moment,  patriotic  Greeks  and  to  the  bankers  of  the 
when  there  were  not  80,000  Turkish  troops  in  country,  were  but  charily  subscribed  to.  In 
Europe,  expecting  to  secure  theur  demanos  by  addition  to  the  70.000  effectives  that  had  been 
the  interposition  of  the  great  powers.  Turkey  mobilixed,  new  classes  were  called  oat,  con- 
moved  troops  from  Asia  and  mobilized  her  rd-  sisting  of  youths  eighteen  and  nineteen  yeara 
dif$j  and  seon  had  200,000  troops  to  ffuard  both  old,  numbering  18,000.  The  Greek  fieet  waa 
frontiers.  The  Servian  invasion  of  Bulgaria,  made  ready  for  service,  and  an  intention  waa 
and  its  repulse,  left  only  the  Greek  frontier  to  be  expressed  of  issuing  letters  of  marque  to  priva- 
defended.  FromOctober,  1885,  the  Greek  Gov-  teers.  These  naval  preparations  excited  the 
ernment  kept  in  Thessaly  an  army  nominally  aporehensions  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  proposed 
70,000  strong,  bnt  in  actual  numbers  not  above  to  the  powers  to  prevent  any  naval  action  of 
40,000  or  45,000.  The  effort  involved  the  Gov-  Greece  against  Turkey.  He  determined  not 
ernment  in  financial  difficulties.  The  mortality  to  wait  for  concerted  action,  and,  having  con- 
among  the  troops  from  the  hardships  of  camp-  suited  the  Gtorman  Gk>vemment  and  obtained 
life  and  an  unusually  inclement  season  was  the  assurance  of  its  approval  and  co-operation, 
fully  10  per  cent,  during  the  winter.  Themobili-  telegraphed  to  Sir  Horace  Rurobold,  British 
aation  was  not  effective,  and  was  only  intend-  minister  at  Athens,  to  inform  Delyannis  of  the 
ed  to  make  the  greatest  possible  military  show,  diplomatic  steps  he  had  taken,  and  of  the  de- 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  powers,  termination  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  by 
The  Greeks  demanded  only  the  frontiers  that  force  a  naval  conflict.  Apart  from  considera- 
had  been  promised  them  at  the  Congress  of  tions  of  tibe  general  peace  of  Europe,  the  Eng- 
Berlin,  ana  that  were  indicated  in  the  treaty ;  lish  were  commercially  interested  in  prevent- 
yet  they  foand  none  of  the  cabinets  disposed  ing  privateering  and  naval  warfare  in  the  east- 
to  give  diplomatic  support  to  their  claims,  ern  Mediterranean.  Sir  Horace  Rumbold  had 
A  war  spirit  was  kindled  in  the  nation,  which  an  interview  with  Delyannis  on  January  28. 
was  inflamed  by  the  politicians  in  control  of  After  communicating  the  dispatch,  he  warned 
affairs  for  the  sake  of  exciting  the  sympathies  the  Greek  minister  of  the  danger  of  his  course, 
of  Europe.  When  the  time  for  military  action  and  urged  him  to  resign  rather  than  run  the 
had  been  allowed  to  pass,  Delyannis  did  not  risk  of  bringing  upon  his  country  such  a  disas- 
dare  to  order  a  disarmament  for  fear  of  sacri-  ter  as  war,  which  would  result  in  defeat  and 
fioing  his  popularity.  The  Greeks  themselves  national  ruin,  and  probably  be  followed  by 
were  not  aware  of  their  military  weakness,  but  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty, 
iniagined  that  tl^eir  courage  and  strength  of  M.  Delyannis  spoke  of  his  duties  to  Hellenism, 
purpose  would  atone  for  disparity  of  numbers,  and  said  that  his  policy  was  that  of  the  entire 
The  Government  had  even  sold  transport-  nation.  He  said  that  as  a  constitutional  min- 
mnlea  in  order  to  procure  means  to  make  a  ister  he  was  unable  to  make  any  promises  on 
more  imposing  milittfy  demonstration,  which  his  own  responsibility  that  would  stop  the 
deceived  no  one  in  Europe  but  the  Greeks  presentation  of  the  threatened  collective  note, 
themselves.  The  territory  claimed  by  Greece  The  next  day  the  fleet,  consisting  of  2  iron- 
by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  consists  of  the  clad  and  2  other  corvettes,  9  gunboata,  and  19 
province  of  Epirus,  including  Janina  and  Met-  torpedo-boats,  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Sala- 
xoTo.  Epirus  contains  about  870,000  Greek  mis  with  sealed  orders,  under  t^e  command  of 
Christians  and  a  small  minority  of  Mussulmans  Admiral  Canaris. 

who  are  also  Greeks  in  race  and  language.    Ja-  On  January  25  the  Porte  sent  a  circular  tele- 

nina  has  a  population  of  105,000  Greeks.  gram  to  the  powers,  calling  attention  to  the 

iilsrftieace  tf  the  Fiwen. — In  the  beginninff  sacrifice  of  territory  Turkey  had  made  on  the 
of  January  the  Greek  GK>vemment  addressed  advice  of  the  powers,  to  secure  good  relationa 
a  circular  note  to  the  powers,  saying  that,  in  with  Greece,  and  saying  that  the  undeserved 
deference  to  the  exhortations  of  the  powers,  provocation  of  Greece  had  necessitated  burden- 
Greece  had  remained  quiet  for  three  months,  some  military  preparations  that  required  com- 
bat that  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Greek  nation-  pensation.  The  powers  were  reouested  to  in- 
alityin  Eastern  Roumelia  was  keenly  felt  in  duce  Greece  to  disarm,  otherwise  Turkey  would 
Greece,  and  praying  that  the  powers,  if  they  be  compelled  to  take  active  measures, 
concluded  to  confirm  a  change  m  the  arrange-  On  January  26  the  collective  note  of  the 
ments  decreed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  powers  was  presented  at  Athens.  It  said  that, 
would  secure  to  Greece  the  boundaries  prom-  m  view  of  the  absence  of  any  legitimate  motive 
ised  in  the  Berlin  Treaty.  for  war  against  Turkey  on  Uie  part  of  Greece, 
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and  of  the  prejudice  that  would  result  to  the  fortifications  completed.  The  uiinistrj  sam* 
interests  of  nations  from  such  a  war,  no  naval  moned  the  Assembly  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
attack  of  Greece  against  the  Porte  will  be  per-  to  enable  them  to  call  out  the  classes  of  re- 
mitted. British  and  German  ironclads  were  serves  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
already  on  the  way  to  Greek  waters.  The  and  to  issue  a  forced  loan  of  paper  monej.  In 
other  powers  immediately  sent  naval  squad-  April  the  ministry  obtained  a  mf\}ority  of  42 
rons.  They  all  assembled  in  Suda  Bay,  on  the  on  a  vote  of  confidence.  On  April  24  the  Ck>v- 
coast  of  Crete,  with  the  object  of  preventing  emment  obtained  a  loan  of  20,000,000  francs, 
an  attack  on  that  island  by  the  Greek  fleet,  on  the  concession  of  certain  monopolies. 
The  Greeks  had  started  an  agitation  among  The  commanders  reported  that  the  army  was 
the  Christian  population  of  Crete,  and  had  ol^  not  prepared  to  fight.  Gen.  Petmezas  esti- 
tained  the  signatures  of  a  minority,  praying  for  mated  that  40,000  men,  which  was  about  the 
annexation  to  Greece.  Yet  the  Cretans  had  strength  of  the  army  in  the  field,  would  be 
not  the  same  crying  grievances  that  formerly  sufficient  for  a  purely  defensive  campaign,  but 
drove  them  to  insurrection,  and  took  litUe  in-  that  40,000  more  would  be  required  for  offen- 
terest  in  the  movement  On  January  81  the  sive  operations.  The  last  caUs  for  the  reserves 
second  identical  note  of  the  powers  was  pre*  had  not  been  willingly  responded  to,  only  9,000 
sented  to  the  Greek,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  out  of  19,000  of  the  class  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
Governments.  It  declared  that  the  powers  nine  having  presented  themselves.  Attempts 
would  take  action  against  the  state  that  should  to  arrest  the  recusants  were  resisted  by  force 
break  the  peace,  and  would  allow  it  to  derive  by  the  women  of  their  villages.  On  April  17 
no  territorial  advantage  from  a  war.  the  Minister  of  War,  M.  Mavromichaelis,  who 

The  change  of  Government  in  England  raised  was  the  chief  of  the  war  party,  and  obnozioni 
hopes  of  more  sympathetic  treatment  from  Mr.  to  his  colleagues  because  he  was  the  only  one 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Bosebery ;  but  those  noted  among  them  earnestly  in  favor  of  war,  resigned 
Philhellenes  made  it  clear  to  the  Greek  minis-  because  the  bulk  of  the  Ministerial  party  voted 
ters  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  policy  of  for  an  amendment  to  his  army  bill,  giving 
their  predecessors.  In  his  reply  to  die  powers,  commissions  to  non-commissioned  officers  who 
dated  February  2,  M.  Delyannis  disclaimed  for  had  been  in  the  military  schools,  a  proposition 
the  Greek  GK)vernment  all  responsibility  for  an  which  was  rejected  widi  the  aid  of  the  votes 
eventual  confiict,  and  declared  that  it  would  of  the  Opposition.  After  passing  the  army  bill, 
regard  any  interference  with  the  free  disposal  the  Chamber  closed  its  session.  Delyannis  an- 
of  the  Greek  naval  forces  as  incompatible  with  nounced  in  the  Chamber  that  no  attack  against 
the  independence  of  the  state.  The  naval  dem-  Turkey  that  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations 
onstration  of  the  powers  was  regarded  by  the  would  be  undertaken.  In  answer  to  a  corn- 
Greeks  as  a  brtUumfulmen.  Trikoupis,  though  minatory  note  of  the  powers  demanding  that 
opposed  to  a  war  with  Turkey  under  the  exist-  Greece  should  observe  the  wishes  of  the  pow- 
ing  circumstances,  not  believing  that  the  na-  ers,  he  declared  that  Greece  had  complied  with 
tional  honor  required  the  Hellenes  to  begin  a  their  wish  and  had  in  no  way  broken  the  peace, 
war  that  would  certainly  end  disastrously,  con*  but  must  insist  at  the  least  in  having  the  front- 
sidered  that  it  would  be  a  dishonorable  sacrifice  ier  mentioned  in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  would 
of  national  independence  to  pay  any  attention  follow  the  policy  previously  avowed  and  soon 
to  the  threats  of  the  powers,  and  that  the  have  an  army  of  110.000  men  under  her  stand- 
Greek  naval  vessels  ought  to  resist  if  the  iron-  ards.  Delyannis  still  hoped  for  diplomatic  suo- 
dads  interfered  with  their  movements.  cess  from  the  want  of  unanimity  among  the 

The  Greek  Government  called  two  more  powers.     He  had  insulted  the  ministers  of 

classes  of  reserves  to  arms  in  the  middle  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Grermany  by  causing 

March,  raising  the  efiFective  to  the  nominal  to  be  published  distorted  accounts  of  confiden- 

strength  of  100,000.    The  men  called  out  were  tial  interviews. 

those  aged  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  years.        The  French  Government  was  opposed  to  the 

It  was  the  season  when  their  labor  was  most  attitude  of  menace,  and  joined  the  other  powers 

needed.    The  internal  situation  was  already  in  their  acts  reluctantly.    Russia  also  held  aloof 

intolerable.    Most  of  the  Government  officiids  until  the  last  moment    M.  de  Freydnet  did 

had  been  for  months  without  pay,  and  there  not  venture  to  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  the 

was  much  suffering  everywhere.    The  real  in-  territorial  claims  of  Greece.    The  French  min- 

tention  of  the  order  was  probably  to  impel  the  ister  at  Athens,  Count  de  Mofly,  was  the  only 

powers  to  use  coercion  and  enable  the  minis-  representative  of  a  great  power  who  remained 

ters  to  demobilize  under  the  compulsion  of  on  cordial  and  confidential  terms  with  the 

force  majeure^  and  thus  preserve  the  national  Greek  premier.    When,  after  the  passage  of 

honor  and  their  own  reputations.    The  Turks  the  army  bill,  the  powers  contemplated  the 

had  an  army  of  120,000  men  ^heloned  along  employment  of  the  international  fleet  to  com- 

the  frontier,  with  about  an  equal  force  of  re-  pel  disarmament,  which  the  Porte  in  another 

serves  and  re-enforcements.    They  had  Indus-  threatening  circular  urged  them  to  do,  the 

triously  constructed  earthworks  and  roads  and  French  minister  telegraphed  instmctioas  to 

constantly  practiced   mancnuvres,  while   the  Count  de  MoQy  to  seek  to  obtain  a  promise  of 

Greeks  had  neglected  their  drill  and  had  no  disarmament  from  Delyannis,  as  it  would  be 
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leas  of  a  saorifioe  of  natioDal  pride  to  yield  to  views  on  the  question  of  coercion,  and  avowed 
ttie  advice  of  a  friendly  power  than  to  menaces,  that  he  wonld  have  to  retract  the  concessions 
The  French  representative  prevailed  on  the  already  made,  and  convene  the  Assembly.  The 
Greek  minister  to  make  the  promise,  and  M.  reply  of  Delyannis  vaguely  promising  gradual 
de  Freycinet  telegraphed  the  fact  to  the  differ-  disarmament  made  the  virtual  withdrawal  of 
ent  cabinets.  The  Continental  powers,  how-  the  ultimatum  a  condition, 
ever,  were  unwilling  to  allow  France  to  play  Clunige  ef  Hlitetry. — M.  Delyannis  adhered  to 
the  part  of  the  special  protector  of  Greece  and  his  decision  not  to  yield  to  the  menaces  of  the 
make  a  separate  agreement  with  the  Porte,  powers,  and  on  May  10  resigned,  in  order  that 
They  returned  the  answer  that  the  assurance  some  one  else  might  relieve  Greece  of  the  em- 
came  too  late  and  was  not  sufficiently  definite,  barrassments  into  which  he  had  brought  her. 

BIstfcade  ef  the  Ctoesk  Csast — On  April  26  a  Trikoupis  could  not  undertake  to  reverse  the 
collective  note  conveying  an  ultimatum  was  pre*  policy  that  had  been  approved  by  the  repre- 
sented at  Athens.  It  demanded  the  demobili-  sentatives  of  the  nation,  nor  would  the  powers 
ZHtion  of  the  Greek  army  within  a  week ;  other-  have  accepted  an  engagement  from  him  not 
wise  Greece  would  be  answerable  for  the  coose-  thus  ratified.  The  only  course  was  to  form  a 
quenoes.  Delyannis  declared  in  a  circular  note  provisional  ministry  that  wonld  reassemble  the 
that  Greece  would  not  disarm  under  oompul-  Chamber,  and  endure  the  evils  of  the  block- 
sion,  but  was  ready  to  carry  out  her  promise  to  ade  until  a  new  policy  could  be  evolved  in  the 
France.  In  answer  to  a  deputation  of  citizens,  legislative  hall,  and  a  definite  answer  could  be 
Delyannis  averred  that  he  had  promised  the  given  by  a  stable  ministry,  possessing  a  nation- 
French  minister  to  disarm  only  on  the  oondi-  al  mandate,  to  the  demands  of  the  powers, 
tion  that  the  Greek  question  should  speedily  M.  Yalvis,  who  was  not  a  politician,  undertook 
be  settied  by  diplomacy.  Freycinet  demanded  the  task,  and  formed  a  cabinet  on  May  12. 
a  retraction  of  this  statement,  and  declared  The  Chamber  was  convened,  and  elected  for 
that  the  promise  was  uuconditionaL  France  its  president  on  May  21  the  candidate  of  the 
then  joined  the  other  powers  again,  renounced  Trikoupis  party  by  189  votes  to  78  ^ven  for 
separate  action,  and  warned  the  Greek  Gov-  M.  Delyannis.  The  Yalvis  ministry  then  re- 
emment  of  the  consequences  of  further  resist-  signed,  and  M.  Trikoupis  accepted  the  office  of 
ance.    On  April  29,  M.  Delyannis  replied  to  Prime  Minister. 

the  ultimatum  that  Greece  wonld  not  disturb  MMm  «i  the  Vrmtler. — The  day  after  the 
the  peace,  and  would  gradually  disband  her  vote  in  favor  of  Trikoupis  and  a  peace  policy, 
forces  within  such  time  as  the  operation  could  some  of  the  Greek  troops  on  the  frontier 
prudently  be  carried  out.  The  powers  pro-  attempted  to  precipitate  a  conflict  with  the 
nounced  the  answer  unsatisfactory,  and  on  Turkish  army.  A  volunteer  body  of  mount- 
May  6  demanded  a  specific  statement  of  the  luneers  called  the  Ezvones,  who  have  a  high 
periods  required  for  demobilization.  Delyannis  reputation  for  courage,  began  to  fire  on  the 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  former  Turks  along  the  line  from  the  ravine  of  Zevia 
note.  The  representatives  of  the  powers  then  to  the  sea.  Trikoupis,  immediately  upon  tak- 
left  Athens,  and  a  pacific  blockade  of  the  coast  ing  office,  gave  orders  to  General  Sapnnzachi, 
of  Greece  was  declared.  The  (German,  Aus-  the  commander-in-chief  at  Larissa,  to  stop  the 
trian,  Italian,  and  Turkish  ministers  departed  fighting.  He  sent  word  to  the  ehargh  d^af- 
in  a  demonstrative  manner,  that  was  not  fol-  fairu  at  the  different  legations  that  the  firing 
lowed  by  the  English  representative ;  the  Rus-  was  unauthorized.  The  Turkish  tkivrgh  d^qf^ 
sian  minister  was  absent  in  St.  Petersburg,  faitM  informed  his  Government  of  the  true 
and  the  French  minister  was  sunmioned  to  state  of  things.  The  following  day  the  attack 
Paris  as  though  on  ordinary  diplomatic  busi-  was  resumed,  and  the  Turkish  outposts  were 
ness.  In  like  manner  the  German  and  Aus-  driven  back,  but  wherever  the  fire  was  galling 
trian  squadrons  steamed  out  of  Suda  Bay  in  the  Turks  executed  counter-attacks.  A  num- 
regular  order,  the  English  vessels  in  laxer  her  of  small  fights  were  developed  between 
fiisbion,  and  the  French  fleet  took  no  active  Analipsis  and  Eoutra.  At  Gortzvali  the  Greek 
part  in  the  blockade,  which  was  carried  out  intrenchments  were  twice  assaulted,  and  re^ 
by  the  German,  Austrian,  British,  and  Italian  enforcements  were  brought  up  to  carry  the 
squadrons,  joined  later  by  the  Russian  iron-  pomtion.  At  Eoutra,  Mi^or  Lory  attempted, 
dads.  The  blockade  extended  to  all  the  ports  with  two  companies,  to  drive  the  Turks  from 
on  both  sides  of  Greece.  a  height,  but  he  was  outflanked,  was  badly 

The  presentation  of  the  ultimatum  had  been  wounded  himself,  and  nearly  all  of  his  men 

accompanied  by  a  naval  demonstration.    M.  were   killed,  wounded,  or  taken   prisoners. 

Delyannis  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  M^or  Staikos,  who  witnessed  the  fight,  led  a 

counsels  of  M.  de  MoHy,  and  making  a  begin-  counter-attack  on  the  Turkish  base.    At  this 

ning  of  disarmament,  but  after  the  premature  stage  the  fighting  was  stopped,  late  in  the 

appearance  of  the  foreign  fleet  in  the  harbor  afternoon,  by  orders  of  General  Bapunzaohi, 

of  Phalemm,  and  more  decidedly  after  receiv-  and  soon  white  flags  were  displayed  all  along 

ing  tihe  ultimatum,  he  declared  that  he  could  the  line,  and  communication  was  established 

not  yield  to  forei^ni  dictation.    He  was  willing  between  the  Greek  general  and  Eyub  Pasha, 

to  resign,  but  Trikoupis  held  still  stronger  who  commanded  the  Turkish  forces.    The  lat* 
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ter  had  received  orders  fh>m  Oonstantinople  liats^  providing  that,  instead  of  each  eparchj, 
to  take  the  offeosive  if  the  attacks  were  re-  or  electoral  district,  electing  its  representattve 
snmed,  and  was  prepared  to  advance  80,000  or  separately,  all  the  depaties  of  a  nomoi^  or 
40,000  men,  and  cnt  off  a  large  part  of  the  province,  shall  be  chosen  on  one  ticket  In 
Greek  army  from  the  base  of  supplies.  The  order  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  army  in 
Greeks  lost  about  200  men,  and  the  Turks  a  politics  be  caused  to  be  enacted  a  law  depriv- 
smaller  number.  The  Turkish  Government  mgmilitary  officers,  while  serving  in  the  Cham- 
did  not  press  for  an  investigation  of  the  origin  ber,  of  the  right  of  seniority  in  promotion, 
of  the  collision,  not  desiring  to  complicate  the  After  authorizing  a  gold  loan  of  19,000,000 
negotiations  for  disarmament.  The  Turkish  francs  to  cover  the  floating  debt  left  by  the 
and  Greek  commanders  met,  and  arranged  for  last  ministry,  and  passing  other  important 
a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  their  troops  from  measures,  the  Assembly,  in  the  latter  part  of 
debatable  ground.  The  Greek  Prime  Minister  June,  adyourned  till  November, 
had  already  issued  orders  for  the  disbandment  One  of  the  first  executive  acts  of  M.  Tri- 
of  60,000  men,  and  ordered  the  fleet  to  un-  koupis,  after  arranging  the  question  of  dis- 
load  its  ammunition  and  lie  up  at  the  arsenal,  armament  and  the  disputes  with  Turkey,  was 

When  the  news  of  fighting  at  the  front  to  re-establish  the  legations  at  the  capitals  of 

reached  Athens,  the  largest  of  the  many  dem-  the  great  powers,  which  M.  Delyannis,  on  the 

onstrations  in  favor  of  war  took  place  before  ground  of  economy,  had  abolished  a  year  or 

the  King's  palace,  but  the  crowd  was  dispersed  two  before. 

by  the  police,  which,  as  well  as  the  army,  had  DinaMlfB  ef  the  Chnbsrt — On  November  16 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  friends  of  peace  a  deputy  demanded  that  the  correspondence 
by  the  transitional  ministry.  Delyannis  ex-  in  relation  to  the  collision  on  the  frontier 
pected  a  revolution,  which  he  did  his  best  to  should  be  laid  before  the  Chamber.  TrUcoupis 
oring  about  by  resigning  when  it  was  impos-  refused,  and  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence, 
Bible  to  select  a  constitutional  successor.  His  whereupon  the  Opposition  left  the  halL  On 
resignation  was  the  result  of  an  interview  with  the  18th  the  Government  dissolved  the  Cham- 
the  King,  who  urged  lu^i  to  declare  either  for  ber,  a  proceeding  that  the  Delyannis  party  de- 
war  or  disarmament,  offering,  if  the  decision  nounced  as  unconstitutional.  New  dectionB 
should  be  for  war,  to  take  command  of  the  were  appointed  for  Jan.  16,  1887. 
troops  in  person.  The  factitious  nature  of  •  GVAmALA,  a  republic  of  Central  America, 
the  war  fever  was  shown  in  the  sudden  melt-  covers  an  area  of  121,140  square  kilometres, 
ing  away  of  the  war  party  in  the  Assembly  and  had,  in  January,  1885.  a  population  of 
and  in  the  country  as  soon  as  the  control  of  1,284,604.  The  number  of  aeaths  in  1885  was 
the  police,  the  telegraphs,  and  the  press  passed  25,747,  while  there  were  bom  68,689  children, 
into  other  hands.  18,827  of  whom  were  white  and  45,860  Jbidian. 

M.  Trikoupis,  while  proceeding  to  demobi-  On  Jan.  1, 1886,  the  population  had  increased 

lize  the  army,  would  hold  no  communication  to  1,822,544. 

with  the  powers  concerning  that  step,  stiU  Gevcnwatt — ^The  President  of  the  Republic 

holding  to  his  constitutional  objections  to  ac-  is  Gen.  Manuel  Libandro  Barillas.   The  Cabinet 

cepting  foreign  dictation.      The  Turks  and  wasoomposedof  the  following  ministers:  For- 

Greeks  both  carried  out  their  engagements  to  eign  Affairs,  Dr.  Don  Fernando  Cruz;  Public 

withdraw  the  forces,  in  a  jealous  and  suspi-  Instruction,  Don  Antonio  Batres ;  Interior  and 

cious  manner.    The  Porte  sent  orders  to  Eyub  Justice,  Don  Salvador  Falla  ;  Public  Works, 

Pasha  to  release  the  Greek  prisoners,  but  they  Don  Juan  J.  Rodriguez ;  Finance,  Don  Manuel 

were  not  carried  out.    On  May  81  the  Porte  C&rdenas,  the  President  taking  charge  of  the 

complained  to  the  powers  of  the  dilatory  man-  Ministry  of  War.     The  ehargi  tPn^airei  in 

ner  in  which  the  Greek  disarmament  was  exe-  the  United  States  is  the  Oonsul-General  at 

cuted.    It  transpired  that  the  refhsal  to  liber-  New  York,  Sefior  Don  Enrique  Torriello.   The 

ate  the  Greek  prisoners  was  owing  to  the  United  States  Minister  to  the  C^itral  Ameri- 

continued  occupation  by  the  Greeks  of  Zygos,  can  republics  collectively  (resident  in  the  city 

a  post  belonging  to  Turkey.    The  prisoners  of  Guatemala)  b  the  Hon.  Henry  0.  HalL 

were  taken  to  Salonica,  and  there  set  free  Military* — The  strength  of  the  regular  army 

about  the  middle  of  June.  is  2,180  men,  and  that  of  the  militia  is  88,229. 

On  May  81,  M.  Trikoupis  addressed  a  circu-  Unaer  management  of  the  War  Department  a 

lar  note  to  the  powers,  in  which  he  explained  veterinary  school  is  to  be  opened  at  Guatemda. 

the  measures  taken  for  demobilization.     On  FtauuMCS. — In  June,  1886,  the   home   debt 

June  7  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  $6,000,000,  and  the  foreign  debt, 

Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  signed  a  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  and  1  per  cent,  an- 

note  announcing  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  nual  payment  from  the  sinking-fund,  to  £800,- 

which  took  effect  the  same  day.  000.    In  order  to  pay  arrears  of  salaries  and 

EtedonI  RefifB* — Trikoupis  in  June  carried  current  expenses,  the  Government  issued  treas- 

through  a  bill  reducing  the  number  of  deputies  ury  notes  in  June,  1886,  to  the  amount  of  $500,- 

from  246  to  150,  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  000,  contracted  in  August  a  loan  of  $200,000 

constituencies  to  15,000  instead  of  10,000  in-  with  Branlio  Morales  at  85,  and  made  another 

habitants.    The  law  also  established  tcrutin  de  issue  of  $200,000  treasury  notes  in  September. 
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la  every  case  proTision  was  made  for  a  rinking- 
fnnd,  deriyed  from  oustoma  and  other  reve- 
nnea,  bo  aa  to  extingnish  similar  engagements. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  simultaneous!/ 
passed  the  GoTemment  bill  (to  beeome  opera- 
tive from  July  1,  1886)  regulating  the  $ome 
debt,  the  liquidation  to  terminate  on  Decem- 
ber 8  of  the  same  year ;  the  Government  to 
issue  dne-biUs  for  the  claims,  after  they  shall 
have  been  established  and  admitted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  appointed  by  the  Chamber ;  such 
claims  to  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1,  to 
bear  twelve  per  cent  interest  per  annum; 
2,  nine  per  cent,  and  8,  six  per  cent;  such 
due-bills  to  be  canceled  by  a  sinking-fund 
toward  which  (dating  from  Jan.  1,  1887)  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  import  duties  shall  be  assigned 
until  the  total  extinction  of  the  debt.  The 
financial  distreaa  in  Guatemala  caused  Gen. 
Barillas  to  suspend  payment  of  the  English 
debt  for  one  year  from  Aug.  1, 1886. 

The  National  Assembly  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  the  proposal  of  Don  Crisanto 
Medina  and  associates  to  found  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala  a  '*  Banco  Hipotecario,"  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,000,000,  the  bank  to  begin  operations 
so  soon  as  500  of  its  $1,000  shares  snail  have 
been  subscribed.  The  charter  of  the  bank  to 
past  fifty  years,  and  its  business  to  be  the  ad- 
vancing of  money  on  first  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  either  in  cash  or  bank-notes  of  its  own 
issue,  in  conformity  with  the  statutes  of  incor- 
poration. 

ffiiiffi — ^The  imports  and  exports  for  five 
years  have  been  as  follow,  in  thousands  of 
dollars: 


1881 


1834. 
1885. 


8,a8S 

4,084 

8,658 

8.719 

8,481 

8.719 

a.880 

4,988 

8.788 

6,090 

The  duties  collected  on  imports  were : 

1881 $8,118,000 

1S81 1,679,000 

1888. 1,469.000 

1884. 8,668,000 

18BS. 1,908,000 

The  imports  from  leading  commercial  coun- 
tries have  been : 


188L. 
1988.. 

issa. 

1881, 
188&,. 


VbIMBMm. 

fcgW 

$489,809 
879,898 
089,408 
M8,626 
881,887 

$1,188,688 

961,604 

887,074 

1,78^954 

1,878,600 

$001,888 
897,469 
149,687 
400360 
886,488 


The  exportation  of  the  two  principal  prod- 
ucts has  been  as  follows : 


1880.. 
1881.. 
1888.. 

1888.. 
1981. 
1868l. 


tUQAM, 


Valaa. 


4|106 
106 
18,747 
44,097 
874>S6 
68,489 


$41,060 
1,600 
89,480 
898,186 
101,827 
817,149 


889,768 
860J87S 
818,971 
404,069 
8714H)6 
020,819 


ValM. 


$1000,677 
S,64^2^0 
8,188,715 

4,84(^,889 
i.4M,6Tr 
0,208,191 


The  country  produced  in  1885, 18,780  tons 
of  sugar,  4,798  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  26,- 
456  bags  of  coffee. 

The  American  trade  with  Guatemala  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1886,  was:  ex- 
porto  to  the  United  States,  $1,957,632;  im- 
ports thence,  $528,640. 

In  August,  1886,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  advisability  of  creating  in  the 
capital  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  0>mmer- 
cial  0>uncil,  and,  after  thoroughly  ventilating 
the  matter,  they  recommended  that  the  plan 
be  carried  out 

There  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic  in 

1885,  808  steamers  and  78  sailing-vessels,  of 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  846,658;  and  there 
left  808  steamers  and  72  sailing-vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  845,428.  Among  the 
vettBcls  arrived,  282  carried  the  American  fiag, 
59  the  British,  and  25  the  German. 

Tnlft— Article  XIII  of  the  decree  of  May  29. 

1886,  ordering  the  conversion  of  the  internal 
debt,  abolishes  the  enhancement  of  the  import 
duties,  which  had  been  decreed  on  Oct  28, 1885, 
when  they  were  raised,  without  distinction,  20 
per  cent ;  and  Article  XIY  provides  that  one 
third  of  the  duties  is  to  be  paid  cash,  one 
third  in  pofforei.  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
two  months,  ana  for  the  last  third  a  credit  of 
six  months  is  extended  to  importers.  Simul* 
taneously  the  export  duty  on  domestic  wines 
was  abolished,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  which 
domestic  viUculturists  and  manufacturers  of 
wines  were  subject,  this  measure  to  remain  in 
force  for  twenty  years.  Another  clause  not 
only  abolishes  for  ten  years  the  octroi  internal 
dues  and  export  duty  on  coffee,  but  grants  to 
coffee-exporters  a  bounty  of  50  cents  a  quintal 
of  lOli  pounds  (American),  payable  three 
months  from  date  of  shipment  On  the  other 
hand,  a  decree  dated  July  80,  1886,  re-estab- 
lished an  extra  import  du^  of  15  per  cent  on 
all  goods  in  public  warehouses  on  Oct  1, 1886, 
and  thenceforth  on  all  importa 

ExtniMloi  Ttvaty.— The  Legislative  Assembly 
ratified,  in  May,  1886,  the  treaty  of  extradition 
signed  in  Guatemala  on  July  4,  1885,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  republic  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  on  September  6  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed. 

Eiacitkii — In  1885  there  were  in  Guatemala 
878  primary  schools,  attended  by  89,398  pu- 
pils, and  60  private  schools,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  2,095.  The  state  expended  for  public 
instruction  during  the  year  $289,449.  The 
National  Library  contains  over  20,000  volumes. 
It  is  to  be  reorganized,  and  its  scope  is  to  be 
extended.  There  is  a  plan  on  foot,  meeting 
with  approval  in  both  conn  tries,  to  found  in 
Guatemala  an  Academy  of  the  Castilian  Lan- 
guage, which  is  to  correspond  with  the  Royal 
Ac^emy  of  the  Castilian  Language  at  Madrid. 

1— igiatlofc — While  there  arrived  in  1885, 
through  the  ports  and  across  the  frontier, 
5,687  individuals,  5,798  left.  Among  those 
arrived,  8,925  were  Central  Americans,  456 
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MezicaoB,  267  Amerlcanfl,  127  Italians,   117  of  all  kinds  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  under  the 

FrenohmeD,  and  115  Qermans.  auspices  of  the  Central  Society  of  Mechanics, 

RallrsadSi — On  Dec.  27,  1886,  work  was  be-  and  under  the  patronage  and  with  the  aid  of 

gan  on  the  railroad  that  is  to  connect  La  An-  the  Gk>Yernment. 

tigua  with  the  Central  Railroad  of  Guatemala.  AbtHdai  sf  Teitin. — ^A  law  passed  on  May 
In  March  the  Minister  of  Pablic  Works  made  25,  1886,  prohibits  whipping,  and  decrees  that 
a  contract  with  J.  F.  Anderson,  by  which  the  torture— which  was  occasionally  inflicted  up 
latter  and  his  partners  engage  to  construct  and  to  quite  a  recent  date — shall  under  no  circum- 
pot  in  complete  working  order,  within  eighteen  stances  be  applied,  whether  direct,  throng 
months,  the  first  section  of  the  Northern  Rail-  privation,  or  otherwise.  The  observation  of 
road,  from  Puerto  -  Barrios  to  Tenedores—  this  decree  is  eigoined  as  much  on  military  as 
twenty  milea  They  furthermore  bind  them-  civil  officers,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 
selves  to  build  a  wharf  at  Puerto-Barrios  400  Ercats  tf  1886. — In  January  the  President  is- 
feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  with  a  front  so  as  sued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that,  although  the 
to  form  a  T  100  feet  long  and  50  feet  in  Government  is  bound  to  foster  immigration,  it 
width;  they  to  have  the  privilege  of  the  raU-  is  equally  bound  to  impede  the  ingress  into  the 
road  and  wharf  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  on  republic  of  persons  who  constitute  a  pernicious 
condition  of  keeping  both  in  good  order.  The  element,  which  proves  an  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
wharfage  dues  are  not  to  exceed  those  at  pres-  vanoement  of  liberty  and  progress.  The  de- 
ent  levied  at  Livingston,  Santo  Tom^  and  cree  then  alluded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
Puerto-Bar^os ;  all  material  to  be  admitted  belonging  to  other  nationalities,  who,  it  says, 
duty  free.  The  contractor  and  associates  are  breed  discord  and  create  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
at  tiie  same  time  granted,  by  way  of  Govern-  emment.  It  is  ordered  that  such  priests  shall, 
ment  aid,  500  edballerioi  of  public  lands,  to  on  the  discovery  of  their  designs,  be  expelled 
be  located  in  the  departments  of  Izabal  and  from  the  country. 
Livingston.  During  the  same  month  a  plot  to  overthrow 

Tctognqplis. — On  Jan.  6, 1886,  the  line  of  tele-  the  Government  was  discovered  in  the  capital. 

graph   between   Jocotan  in  Guatemala   and  It  was  a  scheme  to  set  fire  to  the  Grand  Hotel 

anta  Rosa  in  Honduras,  forty-four   miles,  and  the  theatre,  at  a  time  when  there  might 

went  into  operation,  Guatemala  having  fur-  be  expected  to  be  a  full  house.    In  the  panic 

nished  all  the  material,  and  Honduras  the  labor  that  would  ensue,  the  intention  of  the  conspir- 

within  its  limits.  ators  was  to  take  possession  of  the  barracks 

Hsspltalcu — In  1885  there  were  admitted  to  without  any  great  risk  to  themselves.    Aprom- 

the  hospitals  of  the  country  18,284  sick  per-  inent  feature  of  the  programme  was  to  murder 

sons,  and  dismissed  as  cured  12,245,  only  778  President  Barillas  and  his  family ;  next  to  at- 

having  died.    There  remained  under  treatment,  tack  all  foreigners,  and  finally  to  sack  the  city, 

on  Jan.  1,  1886,  841  individuals.     The  total  The  discovery  of  the  plot  led  to  the  arrest  of 

expenditure  for  the  hospital  service  in  1885  about  fifty  persons,  including  some  officers  in 

was  $67,632.  the  army. 

Itetlle  Iidntry. — Mechanical  cotton  spinning  The  Executive,  under  date  of  Sept  18, 1886, 

and  weaving  is  carried  on  with  power  by  two  issued  a  decree  declaring  martial  law. 

establishments,  after  the  most  approved  meth-  On  October  10  great  excitement  was  caused 

ods,  and  with  modem  machinery,  one  at  B&r-  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  by  the  exposure  of  an 

cenas,  and  the  other  at  Cantel.    There  are  also  attempt  to  poison  the  President  by  two  broth- 

in  operation  throughout  the  republic  two  thou-  ers,  druggists.    They  prepared  a  poison,  and 

sand  hand-looms  weaving  cotton.    Guatema-  gave  it  to  a  servant  of  the  President,  with  $2,000 

Ian  cotton  goods  are  exported  to  other  Central  as  a  bribe  to  administer  it.    Bat  the  servant 

American  countries  to  a  notable  extent.  handed  over  to  his  master  both  the  money 

£xliiMtl«i*'There  is  to  be  held,  opening  on  and  the  poison.     The  druggists  were  put  to 

Deo.  1, 1887,  a  national  exhibition  of  products  death. 

H 

HAMOOCK,  maidd  Scott,  an  American  sol-  tended  the  academy,  and  became  known  as  a 
dier,  born  in  Montgomery  Sanare,  Montgomery  vigorous,  upright  boy,  with  a  fondness  for  out- 
County,  Pa.,  Feb.  14, 1824;  aied  on  Governor's  door  games,  and  more  than  the  usual  boyish 
Island,  New  York  Harbor,  Feb.  9,1886.  His  ma-  inclination  to  play  at  soldiership, 
temal  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  He  received  an  appointment  to  West  Point, 
soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  entered  that  institution  in  1840,  and  was  grad- 
paternal  grandfather  was  one  of  the  impressed  uated  with  honor  June  80,  1844.  Among 
American  seamen  of  the  War  of  1812.  His  those  at  the  Military  Academy  during  that  pe- 
father,  a  lawyer  of  some  distinction,  named  riod  were  Grant,  McClellan,  Buell,  Rosecrans, 
one  of  hiB  twin-boys  after  one  of  the  heroes  of  Reynolds,  Longstreet,  Pickett,  and  Stonewall 
that  struggle.  While  Hancock  was  still  a  child,  Jackson.  It  is  said  that  when  Gen.  Scott  asked 
the  family  moved  to  Norristown.    Here  he  at-  young  Hancock,  on  his  graduation,  to  what 
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regiment  he  wished  to  he  assigned,  he  an«  and  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  his  lead- 

swered,  **  The  one  which  is  stationed  farthest  ership. 

west"  He  was  therefore  assigned  as  brevet  The  advance  from  Fortress  Monroe  was  be- 
second-lieutenant  to  the  Sixth  Infantry,  and  sent  gun,  April  4, 1862,  and  Xeyes's  troops  were 
to  a  frontier  post  in  Indian  Territorj.  June  brought  to  a  stand  before  the  Confederate 
18, 1846,  he  was  made  second-lientenant  in  a  works  at  Lee^s  Mills,  part  of  the  line  of  fortifi- 
companjr  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Mexican  cations  across  the  Peninsula.  May  3,  the  Con- 
frontier,  and,  though  delayed  at  his  former  federates  abandoned  their  defenses  and  with- 
post,  he  joined  his  command  early  in  1847.  drew  to  Williamsburg,  and  on  May  4  the  Union 
He  was  engaged  in  skirmishes  in  defense  of  forces  pushed  on  in  pursuit,  under  command 
the  National  Bridge  near  Jalapa,  August  12,  of  Gen.  E.  Y.  Sumner,  Smithes  division,  with 
and  at  Plan  del  Rio,  August  15.    Ue  took  Hancock's  brigade  in  advance,  leading.     At 

Eart  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churu-  about  half-past  five  oVlock  in  the  afternoon 
nsco,  both  fought  on  August  20 ;  and  he  was  the  advance  struck  the  enemy's  cavalry,  de- 
made  brevet  first-lieutenant  for  gallant  and  ployed  in  line  of  battle,  and  moved  to  the  at- 
meritorions  conduct  in  those  actions.  He  was  tack — ^but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  country  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Bey,  Sep-  covered  with  thick  underbrush  and  impractica- 
teinber  8,  and  the  capture  of  the  city  of  iiexi-  ble  in  the  growing  darkness.  May  5,  the  ran- 
co,  Sept  14,  1847.  After  his  return  home  he  dom  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  fought,  in 
was  made  regimental  quartermaster  June  80,  which  Hancock  won  his  fint  laurels.  Qen. 
1848,  and  served  until  Oct.  1,  1849.  He  was  Hooker  began  the  attack  at  seven  o'clock  in 
regimental  adjutant  from  that  date  until  Nov.  the  morning,  with  his  division  on  the  left,  and 
7,  1856.  During  most  of  this  period  he  was  fought  for  seven  hours,  trying  after  his  usual 
stationed  at  St.  Louis,  and  Jan.  24. 1850,  he  fashion  to  win  an  independent  battle.  He 
married  Almira  BusseU,  the  dangnter  of  a  gained  nothing,  and  maintained  himself  with 
prominent  merchant  of  that  city.  He  was  difficulty.  At  ten  o'clock  Sumner  sent  Han- 
made  first-lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  Jan.  cock  with  his  own  brigade  and  part  of  another 

27,  1853,  and  captain  and  assistant  quarter-  to  take  possession  of  a  redoubt  on  Cub  Bun. 
master  Nov.  7,  1855.  He  was  stationed  at  He  threw  forward  his  troops  skillfully,  garri- 
Fort  Myers,  Florida,  1856''57 ;  at  Fort  Leav-  soned  the  work,  and  then  advanced  in  line  of 
en  worth,  Kansas,  from  August  to  December,  battle  beyond  it.  By  noon  the  success  of  the 
1857;  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Utah  mancsuvre  was  complete,  and  it  determined 
in  1858,  marching  thence  to  California  late  in  the  result  of  the  battle.  But  Hancock,  seeins 
that  year.  Ue  was  chief  quartermaster  of  the  another  redoubt  nearly  a  mile  beyond,  which 
Southern  District  of  California  from  May  5,  commanded  his  position,  asked  for  re-enforce- 
1859,  to  Aug.  8,  1861.  ments,  and  pushed  on  and  seized  the  work. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Hancock  was  Judging  by  the  volume  of  the  firing  that  the 
stationed  at  Los  Angeles.  The  secession  sen-  pressure  on  Hooker  was  verv  heavy,  he  still  ad- 
tiroent  was  strong  in  California,  and  for  a  time  vanced,  drove  in  the  Confederate  position,  and 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  intrigues  set  on  compelled  a  desperate  attack  upon  himself.  As 
foot  to  carry  it  out  of  the  Union  would  not  be  thepromised  re- enforcements  had  not  been  sent, 
successful.  He  threw  all  his  influence  in  favor  be  fell  back  slowly,  while  the  storm  gathered, 
of  loyalty ;  organized  a  great  meeting  on  July  and  chose  the  crest  of  a  hill  near  the  first  re- 
4,  18isi ;  made  as  impressive  a  display  of  mill-  doubt  captured  for  a  defensive  position  and  wait- 
tary  force  as  he  could ;  and  sacrificed  his  own  ed  for  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Four  South- 
indinations  so  far  as  to  deliver  a  patriotic  ora*  em  regiments  rushed  forward  under  the  com- 
tion.  The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  salu-  mand  of  Qenerals  D.  H.  Hill  and  Early ;  but, 
tary.  But,  as  California  was  then  practically  after  crossing  a  stream  and  forcing  their  way 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  Hancock  through  a  dense  growth  of  underbrush,  they 
wrote  to  Washington  at  once  asking  to  be  trans-  reached  the  open  field  in  some  disorder.  It 
ferred  to  the  seat  of  war.  His  request  was  was  then  that  Hancock's  men,  who  seemed  to 
granted,  and  he  arrived  in  Washington  Sept  be  retiring,  turned,  delivered  a  deadly  volley, 
4,  1861,  and  reported  for  duty.  In  a  letter  to  and  charged  gallantly.  The  whole  Confeder- 
a  friend  at  that  time  he  said :  '^  My  politics  are  ate  force  gave  way,  and  the  repulse  cost  them 
of  a  practical  kind — ^the  int^ity  of  the  conn-  400  men.  That  night  the  Confederates  retreat- 
try,  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government,  ed  from  Williamsburg.  In  this  combat  Hancock 
an  honorable  peace  or  none  at  alL"  On  the  rec-  showed  that  rare  skill  in  tactics  and  that  abU- 
ommendation  of  Gen.  McClellan,  he  was  com-  ity  to  handle  troops  under  fire  which  were  to 
missioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept  make  him  one  of  the  most  famous  corps  com- 

28,  1861,  and  was  at  once  assi^ed  to  the  manders  of  the  world.  Gen.  Smith  said  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  put  m  command  affair :  **  The  brilliancy  of  the  plan  of  battle, 
of  the  First  Brigade  of  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith's  the  coolness  of  its  execution,  the  seizing  of  the 
dtvision,  subsequently  a  part  of  the  Fourth  proper  instant  for  changing  from  the  defensive 
Corps,  nnder  Gen.  £.  D.  Keyes.  Before  the  to  the  offensive,  the  steadiness  of  the  troops 
Pemnsular  campaign  began,  early  in  the  fol-  engaged,  and  the  completeness  of  the  victory, 
lowing  year,  he  had  time  to  discipline  his  men  are   subjects  to  which  I  earnestly  call  the 
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attention  of  the  general-in-chief  for  his  JoBt  less  than  45  per  cent,  and  one  lost  60  and  anoth- 

praise.'*    MoGlellan  said,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  er  67  per  cent    Francis  W.  Palfrey,  in  his  his- 

Decretarj  of  War :  ^*  Hancock  has  taken  two  torj  of  the  campaign,  says  that  if  Hanocck  had 

redoabta  and  repulsed  Early's  brigade  by  a  real  been  allowed  any  discretion  in  the  manage- 

charge  with  the  bayonet^  taking  one  colonel  ment  of  the  attack,  he  might  have  achieved 

and  150  prisoners,  killing  at  least  two  colonels  more  and  soffered  less,  as  he  "  was  one  of  the 

and  as  many  lientenant-oolonels,  and  many  pri-  very  best  soldiers  in  the  immediate  presence  of 

vates.    His  conduct  was  brilliant  in  the  ex-  the  enemy  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ever 

treme/'    He  added  in  a  subsequent  dispatch,  had/^ 

'^  The  effect  of  Hancock^s  brilliant  engagement  In  the  miserably  mismanaged  campaign  of 
yesterday  afternoon  was  to  turn  the  left  of  Chancellorsvilie.  May  1,  2,  8,  and  4,  where  the 
their  line  of  works."  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mc-  Union  commander,  with  a  vast  superiority  of 
Olellan  he  said  that  Hancock^s  ^^  conduct  was  force^as  outnumbered  at  every  point  of  con- 
superb,"  and,  as  the  letter  found  its  way  into  tact,  Hancock  gained  honor,  though  its  harvest 
prmt,  the  somewhat  unfortunate  adjective  was  was  scarce  and  that  of  disgrace  plentiful.  He 
applied  to  the  man  rather  than  his  action,  and  was  in  position  on  the  left  center,  between 
hurt  fully  as  much  as  it  helped  his  fame.  Dur-  Chancellorsvilie  and  Mott  Run,  and  was  slight- 
ing the  rest  of  the  campdgn  he  did  good  serv-  ly.  attacked  May  1,  and  heavily  attacked  May 
ice,  but  was  not  so  conspicuous  as  at  WiUiams-  2,  when  Lee  was  bent  on  creating  a  diversion 
burg.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  to  conceal  Jackson^s  march  to  turn  the  right 
May  81  and  June  1,  and  in  the  actions  at  Sav-  of  the  Union  line.  May  8,  he  took  the  brunt 
age^s  Station,  Glendale,  and  Malvern  Hill,  June  of  the  desperate  fighting,  in  which  the  Union 
29,  80,  and  July  1.  His  brigade  covered  the  forces  were  pushed  back  from  the  position  as- 
witbdrawal  of  the  Union  trains  at  Glendale,  and  sumed  after  the  rout  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  on 
endured  without  flinching  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  previous  evening.  Doubleday,  deMsribing 
After  the  recall  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  gradual  melting  away  of  the  front,  says: 
from  the  Peninsula,  and  the  defeat  of  G^n.  *'  At  last  only  indomitable  Hancock  remained, 
Pope  at  Manassas,  Hancock,  still  in  command  fighting  McL&ws  with  his  front  line  and  keep- 
of  the  First  Brigade  of  Smithes  division,  which  ing  back  8tuart  and  Anderson  with  his  rear 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Sixth  Corps,  ac-  line."  Tet  he  witiidrew  his  division  in  good 
oompanied  Gen.  McClellan  in  his  march  to  order,  still  fresh  and  full  of  fight,  losing  only 
drive  back  the  Confederate  army  then  in  Mary-  a  single  regiment,  that  was  posted  at  the  south- 
land. Sept.  17,  1862,  he  went  into  action  at  em  apex  of  his  line,  and  was  not  brought  back. 
Antietam  with  his  usual  frankness  and  rapid-  In  his  testimony  on  this  battle,  before  the  com- 
ity, and  put  his  troops  in  a  commanding  posi-  mittee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  March  22, 
tion,  which  he  held  with  slight  loss.  On  the  1864,  he  said:  ^^I  was  directed  to  hold  that 
field  of  battle  he  was  transferred  to  the  com-  position  until  a  change  of  line  of  battle  could 
mand  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  be  made,  and  was  to  bold  it  until  I  was  noti- 
succeeding  Gen.  Richardson^  who  was  mortal-  fied  that  all  the  other  troops  had  gotten  off. 
ly  wounded.  This  was  his  first  connection  This  necessitated  my  fighting  for  a  time  both 
with  the  splendid  body  of  troops  with  which  ways."  But  he  intimated  that  the  attack  made 
his  name  will  be  forever  associated.  When  he  on  him  was  not  dangerous.  His  horae  was 
took  his  new  command  the  main  fighting  for  shot  under  him  in  this  action, 
the  day  was  over,  and  he  simply  maintained  June  10,  1868,  Hancock  succeeded  Gen. 
the  position  to  which  Richardson  had  with-  Couch  in  command  of  the  Second  Corps,  and 
drawn  the  division  after  its  gallant  advance  he  led  it  in  the  movement  to  repel  Lee's  see- 
to  the  sunken  road.  Nov.  29,  1862,  he  was  ond  invasion  of  the  North,  which  culminated 
made  mi^or-general  of  volunteers.  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Hancock^s  head- 
Dec.  18,  1862,  he  led  his  division  in  the  quarters  were  at  Taneytown,  Maryland,  July  1, 
memorable  charge  on  Marye's  Heights  above  1868 ;  and  early  in  the  afternoon.  Gen.  Meade, 
Fredericksburg.  He  was  to  follow  French's  who  had  huBrd  at  one  o^clock  of  the  death  of 
division  in  the  assault.  The  troops  were  ex-  Gen.  Reynolds  and  the  defeat  of  the  First  and 
posed  to  the  Confederate  artillery  even  in  the  Eleventh  Corps  at  Gettysburg,  went  to  him  and 
streets  of  the  town,  and  it  is  estimated  that  ordered  him  to  ride  forward  at  once,  assume 
they  had  to  march  a  distance  of  1,700  yards  command  of  th^  broken  forces,  prevent  further 
under  a  murderous  fire,  while  their  progress  disaster,  and  decide  as  to  whether  the  position 
was  delayed  by  obstructions.  It  is  conceded  was  advantageous  for  a  general  battle.  Han- 
that  of  all  the  gallant  men  who  took  that  cock  rode  rapidly  to  the  field,  where  he  arrived 
perilous  way,  Hancock's  soldiers  pushed  the  at  8.80  in  the  litemoon.  Perhaps  no  better 
farthest  and  did  the  most  desperate  fight-  fight  was  made  during  the  war  than  that  made 
ing.  He  commanded  5,006  men  that  day,  and  by  the  First  Corps  JiSy  1,  1868 ;  but  the  rem- 
left  2,018  of  them  on  the  field.  He  had  seven-  nants  of  that  force  were  streaming  back  before 
teen  regiments,  and  in  eight  of  them,  number-  overwhelming  numbers  and  the  Eleventh  Corps 
ing  2,548  ofiicers  and  men,  1,824  officers  and  was  in  utter  rout.  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  his 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  an  average  of  account  of  the  battle,  says  of  Hancock^s  oom- 
64  per  cent.    No  one  of  these  regiments  lost  ing:   "At  this  moment  two  important  re-en- 
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forcemeots  to  the  Union  side  were  approach-  move  his  regiments  to  the  front  and  attack  the 
ing  the  field.  One  consisted  of  the  stoat  flank  of  the  assaulting  force."  The  charge 
Twelfth  Corps,  marching  rapidly  along  the  road  spent  its  strength  as  Pickett  pierced  the  Union 
from  Two  Taverns;  the  other  was  a  man,  a  line,  and  the  charging  colnmn  was  shattered, 
great  captain  galloping  fiist  to  the  front,  to  Just  at  the  final  stm^le  Hannock  was  desper- 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  life  from  the  atelj  wounded,  and  it  was  while  leaning  on 
drad.*'  He  adds  as  to  the  effect  of  his  pres-  his  elbow  and  looking  through  a  gap  in  a  stone 
ence:  '^  Upon  thiSi  field  of  wreck  and  disorder  wall  that  he  gave  his  last  orders  in  i^egard  to 
now  appeared  Hancock.  And,  as  the  sun  shin-  the  repulse.  A  ball  broke  his  saddle  tree  and 
ing  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  may  change  a  pierced  his  thigh,  carrying  some  of  the  wood 
scene  of  gloom  to  one  of  beauty,  so  did  the  mto  the  wound  with  it  and  lodging  at  the 
coming  of  this  prince  of  soldiers  bring  fresh  bone,  and  his  fall  probably  prevented  the  Con- 
life  and  courage  to  the  disheartened  bands  federate  failure  from  being  turned  into  a  rout, 
which  were  halting  uncertainly  upon  the  new  When  asked  for  his  opinion  on  this  subject  by 
line  of  defense.  At  his  call  the  braver  spirits  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
flamed  to  their  height ;  the  weaker  souls  yield-  March  22,  1864,  he  said  :  "  I  think  it  was 
•d  gladly  to  the  impulse  of  that  powerful,  ag-  probably  an  unfortunate  thing  that  I  was 
gressive,  resolute  nature.  At  once  the  doubt-  wotmded  at  the  time  I  was,  and  equally  unfor- 
ful  halt  on  Cemetery  Hill  was  transformed  into  tunate  that  Gen.  Gibbons  was  also  wounded, 
a  confident  assumption  of  a  new  line  of  battle ;  because  the  absence  of  a  prominent  command- 
the  fearful  stream  down  the  Baltimore  road  er,  who  knew  the  circumstances  thoroughly, 
was  peremptorily  stopped.  Shattered  regi-  at  such  a  moment  as  that,  was  a  great  disad* 
ments  as  they  .reached  the  hiljs  were  halt^  vantage.  I  think  that  our  lines  should  iiaita 
afld  re-formed.'^  At  4.80  Hancock  sent  a  staff-  advanced  immediately,  and  I  believe  we  should 
officer  to  Meade,  saying  that  Gettysburg  offered  have  won  a  great  victory.  I  was  very  confi* 
a  good  position  for  defense,  though  liable  to  dent  that  the  advance  would  be  niadel  Q«n. 
be  turned  by  the  left  An  hour  later,  Gen.  Meade  told  me  before  the  fight  that  if  the  ^ne- 
Slocum  coming  upon  the  field,  Hancock  turned  my  attacked  me  be  intended  to  put  in  the  Fifth 
over  the  command  to  him,  and  rode  back  to  and  Sixth  Corps  on  the  enemy's  flank ;  I  there- 
confer  with  Meade,  after  halting  his  own  corps  fore,  when  I  was  wounded  and  lying  in  my 
three  miles  back  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  ambulance  and  about  leaving  the  field,  dictated 
turning  moving  that  he  considered  feasible  for  a  note  to  Gen.  Meade,  and  told  him  if  he  would 
the  enemy.  July  2,  Hancock  was  in  charge  of  put  in  the  Fifth  and  Siith  Corps  I  believed  he 
the  whole  left  center  of  the  Union  line  after  would  win  a  great  victory."  Out  of  fewer  than 
the  wounding  of  Sickles,  and  beat  back  the  as-  10,000  men  the  Second  Corps  lost  at  Gettys- 
sault  of  Longstreet.  Doubleday  says  of  him :  burg  about  4,000  killed  or  wounded.  It  capt- 
**  Hancock,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  urea  4,500  prisoners  and  about  thirty  colors, 
of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Corps,  was  in-  As  it  was  supposed  that  Hancock  hod  been 
defatigable  in  his  vigilance  and  personal  super-  a  favorite  of  McClellan  and  was  a  favorite  of 
vision,  *  patching  the  line'  wherever  the  ene-  Meade,  he  got  very  little  credit  at  first  for  his 
ray  was  likely  to  break  through.  His  activity  share  in  the  batUe  of  Gettysburg:  and  in  the 
and  foresight  probably  saved  the  ridge  from  absurd  joint  resolution  passed  by  Congress, 
capture.'*  July  8,  Hancock  was  in  charge  of  Jan.  28,  1864,  thanking  Hooker,  Meade,  How- 
the  left  center  and  commanded  all  the  troops  ard,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army 
that  took  part  in  the  repulse  of  Piekett's  charge  of  •  the  Patomac-  for  the  victory,  he  was  n^t 
against  the  Union  center,  consisting  of  the  named;  but  he  was  made  major-quartermaster 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Eleventh  Corps,  intheregulararmy,  Nov.  7, 1868.  Still,  justice 
One  of  the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  war  was  only  delayed,  and  April  21,1866,  Congress 
was  his  riding  the  lines  with  his  staff  during  passed  a  joint  resolution  thanking  him  for  his 
the  terrific  artillery-fire  that  preceded  the  Con-  services  in  the  campaign  of  1868.  Hancock 
federate  advance.  He  understood  that  Meade  did  not  report  for  duty  again  until  December, 
was  to  put  in  the  Fitth  and  Sixth  Corps,  then  1868.  He  was  then  sent  into  the  various 
in  reserve,  if  the  Confederate  assault  failed,  and  States  from  which  the  regiments  of  the  Second 
he  ordered  the  commander  of  the  left  division  Corps  had  come,  in  order  to  till  them  up  by  re- 
of  his  own  corps  to  swing  in  on  the  fiank  of  oruiting,  and  was  occupied  in  this  duty  until 
the  charging  column  if  it  bore  to  the  right,  the  bei^lnning  of  spring.  On  March  22,  1864, 
This  order  was  not  obeyed,  probably  because  when  he  testified  before  the  committee  on  the 
the  reserves  were  not  pushed  forward  to  fill  conduct  of  the  war,  he  was  passing  through 
the  line ;  but  the  charge  of  Pickett  did  bear  to  Washington  on  his  way  to  the  front, 
the  right,  and  Hancock  was  ready  for  the  op-  In  the  memorable  movement  of  (i  rant  against 
portunity.  Walker  says:  ^^This  has  left  open  Lee,  begun  at  midnight,  May  8, 1864,  Hancock 
Pickett's  flank  on  that  side,  and  Hancock,  easily  led  the  van  of  the  army  with  the  Second  Corps, 
the  best  tactician  of  the  Potomac  Army  and  al-  and  reached  the  point  designated  for  a  halt  in 
ways  on  the  very  front  line  of  battle,  eagle-  the  vicinity  of  Chancellorsville  at  one  o'clock  in 
eyed,  sees  and  seizes  his  opportunity.  Gallop-  the  afternoon,  after  helping  to  lay  two  bridges 
ing  to  Stannard's  brigade,  he  directs  him  to  and  marching  more  than  twenty  miles.  The 
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next  day,  the  first  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilder-  The  fight  to  maintain  this  conqaeet  is  consid- 
cess,  Hancock  was  in  command  of  the  left  of  ered  the  most  marderoos  of  the  whole  war. 
the  Union  line,  and  had  charge  of  his  own  In  the  nnsnccessfal  assanlts  at  Spottsjrivania, 
corps  and  several  divisions  from  other  corps  May  18  and  19,  Hancock  took  part,  and,  in 
acting  in  connection  with  it.  The  fight  began  the  manoBovring  for  position  that  followed,  he 
along  his  front  about  the  middle  of  the  after*  was  the  most  important  factor.  His  corps  was 
noon,  and  continued  until  eight  o^clock  in  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Totopotomoy,  May  80, 
the  evening.  The  struggle  was  desperate  and  and  sufiered  heavily  in  the  disastrous  assault 
bloody,  but  altogether  in  Hancock's  favor,  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  8,  which,  in  deference 
and  Gen.  Humphreys,  in  his  history  of  the  to  his  adverse  opinion,  was  not  renewed.  In 
campaign,  says  that,  with  an  hour  more  of  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
daylight,  the  shattered  and  disjointed  lines  of  from  Cold  Harbor  across  the  James  river  to 
Gen.  Hill,  who  opposed  him,  would  have  been  the  south  of  Richmond,  by  a  march  of  about 
driven  from  the  field.  At  ^ve  o^clock  the  fifty  miles,  it  was  intended  to  have  Hancock 
next  morning  Hancock  renewed  the  battle,  reach  Petersburg  June  16,  in  time  to  join  Gen. 
driving  Hill's  troops  back  through  the  forest  Smith  in  carrying  that  place  by  assault  before 
in  disorder  after  a  fierce  fight  Longstreet's  any  part  of  Lee's  army  could  reach  it.  He  set 
corps,  however,  came  on  the  field  of  battle  and  out  June  12,  but  was  delayed  on  June  15 
checked  the  advance,  and  just  before  seven  through  slowness  in  furnishing  rations,  and 
o'clock  Hancock  paused  to  readjust  his  lines,  through  errors  in  the  orders  as  to  his  line  of 
At  about  nine  he  attacked  again,  but  was  march,  so  that  he  arrived  too  late  for  an  at- 
foroed  slowly  back  to  the  position  from  which  tack  with  decisive  results.  He  did  not  know, 
he  had  moved  in  .the  morning.  The  fighting  according  to  Grant's. memoirs,  **that  he  was 
was  furious,  and  it  was  carried  on  with  varying  going  to  Petersburg,  or  that  anything  particn- 
fortune,  closing  with  a  repulse  of  the  enemy  lar  wss  expected  of  him  " ;  and  it  was  after 
in  the  evening.  Hancock  was  unable  to  throw  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  learned 
his  left  into  the  battle  frankly,  ns  he  had  been  what  was  at  stake,  through  an  order  from  Gen. 
warned  to  look  out  for  Longstreet  on  that  Grant  and  a  message  from  Gren.  Smith.  He 
fiank,  and  even  after  some  of  that  general's  was  freely  criticised  for  his  delay,  felt  the  criti- 
command  appeared  in  his-  front  a  portion  of  cism  keenly,  and  asked  for  an  investigation, 
it  was  still  unaccounted  for,  and  false  alarms  Meade,  who  was  himself  in  ignorance  as  to 
as  to  an  attteck  on  the  left  occurred  from  time  the  necessity  for  haste  on  June  16,  forward- 
to  time,  and  prevented  the  sweeping  advance  ed  the  application  to  Gen.  Grant  with  the  in- 
that  might  have  been  made.  dorsement,  ^*  I  do  not  see  that  any  censure  can 
After  the  movement  to  Spottsylvania  Court  be  attached  to  Gen.  Hancock  and  his  corps." 
House,  Hancock  crossed  the  Po  on  the  even-  And  Grant  replied  that  no  official  censure  nad 
ing  of  May  9,  with  part  of  his  force,  to  turn  ever  been  passed  upon  the  Sec<»nd  Corps  or  its 
Lee's  left;  but  he  was  ordered  next  day  to  commanderat  his  headquarters,  adding:  *^The 
withdraw  and  make  a  direct  assault  with  his  reputation  of  the  Second  Corps  and  its  corn- 
own  corps  and  the  Fifth.  The  withdrawal  in-  mander  is  so  high  with  the  public  and  in  the 
volved  a  severe  fight,  in  which  the  corps  lost  army  that  an  investigation  could  not  add  to  it. 
its  first  gun.  The  woods  had  taken  fire,  and  It  can  not  be  tarnished  by  newspaper  articles 
the  horses  attached  to  this  cannon  became  un-  or  scribblers."  In  the  futile  attacks  of  June 
manageable,  so  that  it  got  caught  between  16  and  17  Hancock  was  in  command,  but  dnr- 
two  trees  and  could  not  be  got  away.  At  ing  the  failure  of  the  18th  and  the  misfortune 
nightfall  Hancock  made  a  direct  attack,  as  of  the  22d  he  was  not  on  duty,  being  disabled 
Warren  had  already  done  in  the  afternoon,  through  fragments  of  the  bone  splintered  at 
but,  like  Warren,  he  failed.  After  dark.  May  Gettysburg  working  to  the  surface. 
11,  Hancock,  under  orders,  moved  three  of  his  June  27,  he  took  the  field  again.  On  the 
divisions  over  a  narrow  and  diflicult  road  in  a  rodrning  of  July  26  the  first  movement  to  Deep 
heavy  rain  to  a  position  in  the  Federal  line  op-  Bottom  began,  in  which  Hancock,  in  oo-opera- 
posite  a  weak  salient  in  the  Confederate  in-  tion  with  Sheridan's  cavalry,  crossed  to  the 
trenchments,  since  known  as  ''the  bloody  north  of  the  James  river  with  the  design  of 
angle,"  which  had  been  vainly  assaulted  by  carrying  Richmond  by  a  dash,  or  at  least  forcing 
Gen.  Wright  the  day  before.  Arriving  at  the  Lee  to  detach  heavily  from  the  army  defending 
designated  point  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  Petersburg,  and  so  give  an  opportunity  for  a 
he  formed,  in  darkness  and  storm,  for  the  at-  successful  attack  on  the  Confederate  lines  there 
tack,  which  he  was  to  make  at  four  o'clock  in  after  the  springing  of  Bumside's  mine.  The 
the  morning.  He  delayed  the  assault  until  movement  was  only  of  use  in  its  secondary 
4.86,  on  account  of  a  heavy  fog  that  pre-  purpose,  nnd  the  Second  Corps  was  rapidly 
vailed,  and  then  threw  forward  his  column,  and  secretly  withdrawn  to  the  south  of  the 
The  men  went  with  a  rush,  breaking  into  a  James,  to  support  the  assault  of  July  80.  From 
ringing  cheer  as  they  ran,  and,  disdaining  the  July  31  to  August  12,  Hancock  presided  over 
sharp  fire  of  musketry  that  greeted  them,  car-  the  court  of  inquiry  called  to  investigate  the 
ried  the  intrenchment,  capturing  4,000  pris-  causes  of  the  failure  of  that  attack.  August 
oners,  20  pieces  of  artillery,  and  30  colors.  12  he  was  made  brigadier* general  in  the  regn- 
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lar  army ''for  gallant  and  difltingnisbed  services  26,  1867,  saoceeding  Gen.  Sheridan,  whose 

in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  coarse  was  not  approved  by  President  John- 

and  Cold  Harbor,  and  in  all  the  operations  of  son.    In  this  position  Hancock,  who  had  always 

the  army  under  Gcd.  Qrant  in  Virginia. ^^    At  been  a  Democrat,  made  it  plain  that  his  opinion 

noon  the  same  day  he  set  oat  with  his  corps  as  to  the  doties  of  a  military  commander  in 

on  the  second  movement  to  Deep  Bottom  with  time  of  peace  and  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Sonth- 

the  same  general  design  as  on  the  former  occa-  ern  States  were  not  consistent  with  the  recon- 

sion.    On  the  whole  the  expedition  was  futile,  stroction  policy  determined  upon  by  Congress, 

but,  though  it  was  attended  with  some  morti-  It  is  worth  while  to  give  the  statement  of  his 

fying  incidents,  it  has  never  been  said  that  the  position  contained  in  General  Order  No.  40, 

commander  failed  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  issued  at  New  Orleans : 

to  make  it  successful.     The  Second  Corps  was  The  general  oommtDdin^  is  grntiiled  to  learn  that 

brought  to  Petersburg  August  21  by  a  long  peace  and  quiet  rei^inthiii  department.    It  will  be 

night  march,  and  after  a  rest  long  enough  to  W«  purpow  to  preserve  thie  oondltion  of  things.    As 

allow  the  ...en  to  make  coffee,  .a.  put  in  mo-  Sr'rSruS.ThSr^^.rS&^li'ecXHSS 

tion  again  for  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  by  noon  uw»  as  the  mo«t  efficient  under  the  existing  ciroum- 

Augiist  22  was  at  work  tearing  up  the  track  as  stances.    In  war  it  is  ifidispensable  to  repel  force  by 

far  as  Reams^s  Station,  twelve  m  ilea  south  of  Pe-  force,  and  overthrow  and  destroy  opposition  to  Uwful 

tersburg.  August  24,  Hancock  was  in  command  *"'^T*^'  ^"^  ''**•''  ^'" W^??*^  I^f?  ^^-^ 
^^A  :»«>!L»«i«^  •*  ♦I.-4.  ^i««.*  »«i^  fk4k*A  ^«  friiA  overthrown  and  peace  established,  and  the  civil  an- 
and  mtrenched  at  that  place,  and  there  on  the  thorities  are  readyand  willing  to^rform  their  duties, 
foHowmg  day  the  only  notable  disaster  m  his  the  militaiy  power  should  cease  to  lead,  and  the  civil 
career  oconrred.  His  lines  were  carried  by  a  adniinl«tration  resume  its  rightAil  dominion.  Sol- 
powerful  force  of  the  enemy,  and  many  of  his  «™nly  impressed  with  these  views,  the  ^nend  an- 
Lncapta,^.  In  all  quarters  during  the  action  STSfutL^^ufSfJ&^LlJ^^rS^Wr 
the  troops  forming  the  remnants  of  his  great  ghould  be.  The  right  of  trial  hy  iwy\thii  iabeas  cor- 
corps  refused  to  bestir  themselves.  Even  the  pu$j  the  libertv  of  tho  press,  the  freedom  of  speech, 
few  of  his  veterans  left  seemed  disheartened  the  natural  rights  of  pcnon»,  and  the  rights  of  prop- 
by  the  slaughters  they  had  seen  and  the  fatigues  ^^y  must  lie  preserved.  Free  institudons,  while  they 
♦»[«•  i.*-i  «»^«.^.>»^  44«:.  v^««^  «,..^^4.  •"  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
they  had  undergone.      "His  horse  was  ^ot  people,  always  fumiih  die  strongest  inducements  to 

under  him,  and  a  ball  cut  his  bnale-rein  m  two  peace  and  order.    Crimes  and  otfenties  committed  in 

as  he  expoised  himself  to  rally  his  men.    The  this  distriot  must  be  referred  to  the  consideration  and 

corps  flag,  which  always  followed  him,  was  judgment  of  the  re^mlar  civil  tribunals,  and  those  tri- 

pierced  by  five  balls,  and  another  splintered  bunjOs  will  ^supported  in  their  law^^^ 

pivi«^   *y   "'"-,     "7-"""  nuvvii^a   opiiaav^t*^  While  the  geueru  thus  mdicates  his  purpose  to  re- 

the  nag-staff.    Cren.  Morgan  s  account  of  tlie  gpect  the  liberties  of  the  people,  ho  wi!>hee  all  to  un- 

battle  desdHbes  the  commander  covei^d  with  dentand  that  armed  insurrection  or  forcible  resistance 

dust,  begrimed  with  powder  and  smoke,  laying  to  the  law  will  be  ins^tantly  suppressed  by  arms, 

his  hand  upon  a  staff-officer^s  shoulder, '  and  These  declarations,  coming  from  a  soldier  of 

saying,  '  Colonel,  I  do  not  care  to  die,  but  I  tho  Union  at  snch  a  time,  will  remain  forever 

pray  to  God  I  may  never  leave  this  field! ' "  classic  phrases  in  the  literature  of  civU  liber- 

In  the  movement  against  the  South  Side  Rail-  ty ;  but  Hancock^s  onlers.  and  his  action  in  the 

road,  along  the  Boydton  phink-road,   which  spirit  of  them,  put  him  in  antagonism  to  the 

began  October  26,   Hancock  took  a  leading  sentiment  then  prevailing  at  the  Xorth,  and 

part,  and  his  troops  once  more  acted  with  their  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  March  28, 

old  spirit,  so  that,  although  the  expedition  1868,  and  transferred  to  the  Division  of  the 

failed,  Hancock's  share  in  it  was  brilliant  and  Atlantic,  created  Feb.  12,  1868,  with  head* 

snocessfnl.    This  was  his  last  action.    Novem-  quarters  at  New  York.    At1«r  Gen.  Grant  be- 

ber  26,  he  turned  over  the  command  of  the  came  President,  he  was  sent,  March  5, 1869,  to 

Second  Oorps  to  Gen.  Humphreys,  and,  at  the  the  Department  of  Dakota,  but  on  the  death  of 

request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  undertook  the  Gen.  Meade,  which  took  place  Nov.  6, 1872,  he 

task  of  organizing  a  corps  of  veteran  troops  was  again  assigned  to  the  Division  of  the  At- 

for  service  in  the  campaign  of  1865,  to  consist  lantic,  and  retained  that  command  until  his 

of  60,000  men.  death,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  city. 

He  was  appointed  Feb.  26, 1865,  commander  until  1878,  and  subsequently  Governor's  Island, 

of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  comprising  General  Hancock  was  frequently  mentioned 

the  Departments  of  Washington,  West  Virginia,  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency ; 

and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  force  of  85,000 ;  and  but,  though  willing  to  accept  a  nomination, 

March  18  he  was  made  brevet  major-general  in  he  was  not  politician  enough  to  seek  it.     At 

the  regular  armj  **  for  gallant  and  meritorious  the  National  Democratic  Convention  held  in 

service  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania."     When  New  York  in  1868,  he  received  144}  votes 

the  pursuit  of  Lee  began,  he  was  prompt  to  on  the  eighteenth  ballot     In  the  convention 

take  steps  to  Join  in  it  in  case  the  retreat  took  of  1880  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 

a  difiTerent  direction.     July  26,   1866,   Gen.  receiving  705  votes  on    the   second   ballot. 

Hancock  was  made  major-general  and  assigned  The  election  was  close,  for  though  Garfield 

to  the  Department  of  Missouri.    He  was  trans-  received  214  electoral  votes  to  155  for  Han- 

ferred  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  cock,  the  popular  vote  for  the  former  was 

Dlitriot,  comprising  Texas  and  Louisiana,  Aug.  4,449,058  to  4,442,085.    The  following  States 
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voted  for  Hancock :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia (5  votes),  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia.  The  result  of  the 
dection  did  not  seem  to  disturb  him,  and  he 
kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  only  ap- 
pearing when  his  presence  was  re<^nired  to  aad 
grace. to  some  public  pageant.  Uis  last  nota- 
ble appearance  was  at  Gen.  Grant*s  funeral,  of 
wbich  he  took  full  charge.    Though  the  ap- 

Earent  cause  of  hb  last  illness  was  a  carbuncle, 
e  really  died  from  diabetes.    He  was  buried 
at  Norristown,  February  13. 

Gen.  Hancock  was  a  man  of  large  stature  and 
fine  proportions,  a  model  of  manly  strength 
and  beauty  in  his  prime.  He  was  a  clear  and 
independent  thinker,  and  a  good  writer ;  and, 
though  mere  politicians  always  affect  to  sneer 
at  his  political  utterances,  some  of  them  will 
probably  survive  and  receive  approval  when 
his  critics  are  forgotten.  No  man  was  more 
generally  and  sincerely  loved.  He  was  courte- 
ous to  all  men,  and  faithful  to  his  friends.  His 
family  affections  were  peculiarly  strong.  The 
pet  names  of  his  wife  were  the  last  words  he 
spoke.  The  death  of  his  only  daughter  in 
1875,  and  that  of  his  only  son  at  the  close  of 
1880,  were  calamities  that  made  him  feel  as  if 
all  earthly  honor  were  no  more  than  *^  a  peck 
of  refuse  wheat  *' ;  and  in  his  last  days  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  devotion  to  his  grandchildren. 
It  is  as  a  soldier,  of  course,  that  he  will  be 
known  to  posterity,  and  on  his  military  achieve- 
ments his  fame  must  rest.  Doubtless  his  place 
is  among  the  foremost  of  those  generals  who 
never  fought  an  independent  campaign,  for  in 
every  duty  of  soldiership  except  the  highest 
he  was  tried  and  never  found  wanting.  He 
was  not  only  brave  himself,  but  he  had  the 
ability  to  inspire  masses  of  men  with  courage. 
He  was  quick  to  perceive  opportunity  amid  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  battle,  and  quick  to  seize  it. 
He  was  impulsive  and  yet  tenacious.  He  had 
the  bravery  that  goes  forward  rapidly,  and  the 
bravery  that  gives  way  rfowly.  Above  all,  he 
was  loyal  to  the  core — ^loyal  to  the  soldier  under 
bin),  loyal  to  the  commander  above  him,  and 
loyal  to  the  nation  over  all.  He  was  not  only 
in  every  great  battle  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, but  in  the  very  brunt  of  every  great  battle ; 
and  it  is  his  peculiar  glory  that  no  comrade  ever 
complained  of  him.  He  was  the  friend  of  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  did  him  gallant  service ;  Bumside 
could  rely  on  him  for  alt  that  ability  may  do 
to  amend  the  work  of  folly ;  Hooker  could  put 
full  faith  in  him ;  Meade  might  trust  him  to 
choose  the  field  of  battle,  and  almost  to  fight 
it ;  and  he  was  to  Grant  as  bis  right  arm.  All 
sort<i  of  men  did  him  honor.  Doubleday,  who 
quarreled  with  Howard,  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  Hancock ;  Sickles,  who  quarreled  with 
Meade,  was  prompt  to  do  homage  to  Hancock 
for  the  succor  given  to  him  at  Gettysburg. 
Even  the  military  critics,  who  delight  to  ex- 


plain the  blunders  and  shortcomings  of  great 
soldiers,  have  united  in  commendation  of  him, 
and  pronounce  his  record  almost  without  a 
fiaw.  Grant  says  of  him :  ^*  Hancock  stands 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  all  the  general 
officers  who  did  not  exercise  a  separate  c<»m- 
mand.  He  commanded  a  corps  longer  than 
any  other  one,  and  his  name  was  never  men- 
tioned as  having  committed  in  battle  a  blonder 
for  wbich  he  was  responsible.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  conspicuous  personal  appearance.  Tall, 
well  formed,  and.  at  the  time  of  which  I  now 
write,  young  and  fresh-looking,  he  presented 
an  appearance  that  would  attract  the  attention 
of  an  army  as  he  passed.  His  genial  disposi- 
tion made  him  friends,  and  his  personal  cour- 
age and  his  presence  with  his  command  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  won  him  the  confidence 
of  troops  serving  under  him.^'  Perhaps  his 
best  eulogy  is  the  blunt  declaration  of  Gen. 
Sherman  to  a  reporter  in  search  of  adverse 
criticism  during  the  presidential  canvass  of 
1880:  "If  yon  will  sit  down  and  write  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  put  in  language  about 
Gen.  Hancock  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  I 
will  sign  it  without  hesitation."  (See  portrait 
of  Gen.  Banoock  in  the  **  Annual  Cyclopsedia" 
for  1880.) 

HAWAII,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  occupy- 
ing the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  reigning  monarch  is  Kala- 
kaua.  Tlie  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  a 
House  of  Noblea,  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
a  House  of  28  Representatives,  half  of  them 
elected  by  the  natives  and  half  by  foreign  resi- 
dents. The  ministry  was  composed,  in  1886, 
as  follows :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  R.  D. 
Creighton ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  W.  M. 
Gibson ;  Attorney-General,  J.  T.  Dare ;  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  P.  Kanoa. 

Ant  and  FepilatlMb — The  eight  islands  com- 
posing the  kingdom  have  an  aggregate  area  of 
6,677  square  miles.  Their  population,  on  Dec 
27,  1884,  was  as  follows: 


ISLANDS. 

Oaboa '  SS,OSO 

HawaU S4.991 

Maoul 16^70 

Kaoualand  Nllhaon 8,965 

Molokal  and  LdUiaL 2,614 

Kahoalawe. 


Total 80^18 

IlaaiiMSi— The  budget  is  voted  biennially. 
The  receipts  for  the  period  1884-'86,  and  the 
estimates  for  1886-^88,  were  as  follow : 


SOURCn  OF  RCVEKUE. 

18ll4-»86. 

18Se-'88. 

Customs 

|8.'W,796 
194,nV 
S96.SSQ 
ttUlO 
6S4,749 

•  «  •  •  ■  • 

198,409 

$1,800,000 
22&.000 

Internal  oommeroe 

KxHse .   

699JS0O 

Fines  and  daea 

S06i,fid0 

Sale  of  f^overnnaeDt  property 

Balance  in  the  treasury 

501.0  <0 

Ix>ans. 

Various  reoelnta 

Total  recelots 

$a,298«496 

•2,839,929 

The  expenditures,  under  the  various  heads^ 
for  the  same  periods,  are  given  as  follow : 


■UMCHD  or  KXnNMTURK. 

lSS4->a6. 

isa«-'S8. 

,!J;g 
■.ffiS 

1S1 

I1K,800 

UcUlitiu*  ud  Frii;  CaiDcJl. . . . 

tl^l,Ul 

liaao^u 
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foriD," Poems "(BortoD,  1864);  "SonnetBand 
other  Poems"  (1837);  "Avolio,  with  Poema 
Lyrical,  MiMeDnDeons,  and  Dratnatio"  (1860); 
"Legeodgaiid  LvricB"  (18T2);  "The  Muantain 
of  the  T.overfi,  with  Foetus  of  Natare  and  Tra- 
dition" {1876);  and  a  complete  edition  of  hu 
poems,  illnstrated  (1882).  Ilis  poetliumona  po- 
ema are  anfficient  to  Ull  another  Toliiine.  ll« 
also  edited,  with  a  life,  the  poema  of  hia  friend 
the  lamented  Henry  Titnrod  (New  York,  1878). 
and  wrote  biograpliies  of  Robert  Y.  Ha.ime  and 
Hngh  S.  Logare. 
Panl  Eaj^ne'a  poetic  nature  wa«  inherited 
The  pnblio  debt,  on  April  1, 1886,  amonnted  trom  hia  mother,  Emily  McElhenny,  who  wa* 
to  $1,065,600.  of  t*cotch-Eni;lish  descent    Hia  love  of  oratorj 

CMUMne. — The  total  raino  of  the  imports  in  and  political  achievement  came  from  liis  father. 
188S  was  tS,831,000 ;  of  the  expo^t^  99,0ft9,-  In  earlj  life  he  passed  through  phases  of  re- 
000,  of  which  $8,969,000  were  prodncts  of  the  li^ona  doabt;  bat  hia  apiritaat  convictions 
oonnCry.  Tlie  customs  receipts  amounted  to  grow  stronger  es  he  grew  older,  nntil  his  last 
$602,000.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  days  were  filled  wirh  a  fervid  faith  in  Christ 
sugar  and  rice.  There  were  exported,  m  1886,  and  immortality.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
171.350,000  ponnds  of  sugar,  7,Sn7,000  poands  letters,  and  no  rebuff  of  fortune  or  ill-health 
of  rice,  2,000  ponnda  of  coffee,  67,000  ponnds  erer  moved  him  from  devotion  to  his  art 
of  tallow,  1,000  ponnds  of  aaa,  476,000  poomts  With  bis  wife  and  son  he  lived  an  ideal  life 
of  wool,  60,046  packages,  and  41,686  neat-hides 
and  calf  and  goat  sklas. 

The  eiport  of  sugar  in  1883  was  the  larireBt 
ever  known.  Dnring  the  nine  months  end- 
ing September  SO  it  amoonted  to  202,468,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $9,208,870.  tfenrly  all  the 
other  arlicles  of  export  showed  an  improve- 
ment,  but  not  so  marked. 

There  were  82  miles  of  railrnad  in  operation 
in  1886.  The  poat-ofHce,  dnring  the  two  years 
1884-'86,  forwarded  661,041  international,  and 
1,101,870  internal,  letters. 

Under  a  law  tliat  went  into  operation  on 
Pec.  1,  1884,  only  gold  ooIds  of  the  United 
States  are  legal  tender  for  more  than  $10,  and 
United  States  and  Hawaiian  silver  coins  for 
sm  slier  amonnts. 

HavlgatlN.— Among  the  268  vessels,  of  190,- 
188  tons,  that  were  entered  at  the  port  of 
Honolnln  in  1S8S,  there  were  191  Amerioen 
vessels,  of  138,044  tons;  88  English  vessels,  of 
48,203  tons;  fl  German  vessels,  of  3,867  tons; 
and  18  Hawaiian  vessels,  of  6,610  tons.  There 
are  steamers  connecting  the  islands  with  the 

United  States,   Australia,   and  China,   and  18  ntn.  kamiltom  lAtm. 

st«amers  and  many  schooners  plying  between 

the  islands.    The  merchant  navy,  in  1886,  bad    In  the  pine-foreat,  "far  front   the  madding 
an  aggregate  burthen  of  9,2S0  tons.  crowd,"  content  to  reap  at  times  the  scant  re- 

HIIWE.  Fin.  HiMILTOI,  an  American  poet,  ward  of  a  Sonthem  man  who  snbsiata  by  his 
horn  in  Charleston,  8.  0.,  Jan.  1,  1680,  died  at  pen.  He  had  many  ardent  a<1mtrers  and  de- 
Copse  HiU,Orovetown,  near  AnRasta,Ga.,Jn1y  voted  friends,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  at  the 
6,  1886.  He  waa  educated  in  his  native  city,  North,  among  the  most  eminent  anthors  of  the 
early  became  a  contributor  to  the  "  Soethem  time.  Hji>  friendship  for  Philip  Bonrke  Mar- 
Literary  Messenger"  and  other  periodicals,  aton,  the  blind  poet  of  England,  was  one  of  the 
and  at  different  times  edited  the  Chsrleston  most  romantic  episodes  in  the  life  of  men  of 
"  Literary  Gazette  "  and  "  Rnssell's  Magazine  "  genios.  One  of  his  most  beaiitifnl  lyrics  cele- 
(also  pobllshed  in  that  city),  and  was  on  the  brated  the  fidelity  and  love  of  liis  heroic  wife, 
staffof  theCbarleeton"EveningNewa."  After  whose  earnest  aspiration  was  for  his  comfort 
the  civil  war  he  removed  to  Copse  Hill,  Ga.,  and  fame.  Hayne's  poems  are  noted  for  their 
where  he  resided  nntil  his  death.  He  had  been  classic  form,  their  admirable  finish,  snd  pnrely 
for  many  years  a  contributor  to  the  best-known  spiritual  character.  They  are  the  secrets  of 
American  periodicals,  and  published  in  book-    Nature  breathed  in  music  by  a  worahiper  of 
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the  beantifnl  and  the  true.    Hi9  prose  works  Premdent  of   the   Senate,    Maignan ;    Presi- 

are  fall  of  fire  and  pathos,  as  became  a  charac-  dent  of  the  Oltamber,  F.  Ducasse;  Director 

ter  at  once  so  intense  and  sincere.    He  was  of  of  the  National  Bank,  founded  in  1882,  A, 

medium  height,  slender  and  graceful.    His  hair  Jung. 

was  abundant  and  very  dark,  his  eyes  black        The  United  States  Minister  Resident  at  Port- 

and  luminous,  and  his  features  molded  into  an-Prince  is  Dr.  John  £.  W.  Thompson.    The 

an  almost  perfect  type  of  masculine  beanty.  Hajtian  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  S. 

There  was  in  his  countenance  a  glow  that  Preston;  aud  the  Haytian  Consul-General  at 

aeemed  to  coige  from  conscious  saperioritr.  New  York,  E.  D.  Bassett. 
Though  devoted  to  South  Carolina,  he  was       imy  ud  Havy. — The  effective  strength  of 

drawn  to  Georgia  soon  after  the  war,  and,  the  military  force  of  the  republic  is  kept  up 

from  long  residence  and  the  appreciation  of  through  conscription  on  the  one  hand  and  by 

the  people  of  that  State,  he  learned  to  love  it  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  on  the  other,  with 

as  it  he  had  been  nurtured  there.    His  last  the  usual  exemptions.    The  length  of  service 

poem,  **  Face>to-Face,"  was  the  poet's  proo-  is  seven  years  in  the  case  of  conscripts,  while 

lamation  to  the  world  that  he  was  ready  for  volunteers  are  only  held  for  fonr  years.    The 

the  final  summons,  and  that  he  trusted,  in  army  in  1886  presented  an  aggregate  force,  on 

Gkkl's  providence,  to  be  found  worthy  to  join  a  peace  footing,  of  6,828  men. 
"the  choir  invisible."     In  the  little  cottage        The  Hay tiaiT fleet  consists  of  three  men-of- 

home,  where  so  much  affection,  and  so  many  war,  one  of  which  is  an  armored  vessel,  the 

trials,  and  such  splendid  dreams,  had  had  an  ''Tousaaint  TOuverture,"  launched  at  Havre 

abiding-place,  "Gt>d*8  finger  touched  him,  and  on  Feb.  20,  1886. 

he  slept."     Noted  people  in  the  North  sent       FfauuiMS. — The  public  indebtedness  in  1885 

affectionate  and  sympathetic  tributes,  and  he  amounted  to  $12,607,884,  consisting  of  the  ro- 

who  had,  when  a  child,  been  immortalized  as  mainder  of  th^  French  debt  of  1825,  $807,884: 

"Philip,  my  King,"  the  poet  Marston,  caused  the  Domingne  loan,  $7,200,000,  and  the  internal 

a  memorial  wreath  of  English  flowers  to  be  debt,  $5,000,000.    In  a  public  speech  delivered 

forwarded  to  his  family  as  a  tribute  to  his  by  President  Salomon,  on  the  occasion  of  a 

worth  as  a  friend  and  author.    He  was  buried  visit  to  Cape  Havtien  in  January,  1886,  be  ex- 

from  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Augusta,  pressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  Haytian 

Ga.    The  funeral  sermon,  delivered  by  Bishop  finances  to  the  following  effect:  "My  Govern- 

Beokwith,  was  one  of  the  grandest  tributes  ment  has  been  the  one  to  pay  off  the  old  na* 

ever  paid  bj  priestly  eloquence  to  a  child  of  tional  debt  [the  1825  debt  mentioned  above], 

song.    A  large  concourse  followed  the  remains  This  debt  was  reduced  in  the  time  of  the  £m- 

to  the  grave,  nowise  daunted  by  one  of  the  P^froi*  Soulouqne,  when  I  was  his  Minister  of 

most  furious  rain-storms  that  ever  visited  the  Finance,  and  it  was  again  reduced  in  the  time 

city.    A  literary  circle  in  Augusta,  named  in  of  Boisrond  Canal ;  but  my  Government  has 

his  honor,  immediately  after  his  death  took  been  the  one  to  wifie it  ojut  altogether.    Agi^n, 

measures  to  perpetuate  his  memory.    The  City  the   Domingue   loan,  which   was  51,000,000 

Council  gave  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  cemetery  francs,  and  the  country  knew  not  bow  the 

for  his  interment,  and  a  fund  has  been  partly  money  was  spent,  has  been  reduced  more  than 

raised  for  placing  over  his  grave  an  appropri-  half;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  now  only  21,000,000 

ate  monument.     In  an  adjoining  lot  reposes  francs."    The  budget  estimate  of  outlay  for 

the  dust  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  and  the  1885- '86  was  as  follows:  Department  of  Fi- 

summer  rose  that  blooms  upon  his  grave  will  nance  and  Commerce,  $520,825 ;  Foreign  Af- 

CAst  its  perfume  upon  that  of  Hayne.     The  fairs,   $89,070;    War  and  Navy,  $1,096,184; 

South  has  produced  no  man  of  letters  of  such  Interior  and  Police,  $981,479;  Justice,  $316,- 

absolute  self-surrender  to  his  profession,  nor  198;  Pnbliclnstruction, $698,188;  Public Wor- 

perhaps  one  so  consummate  a  master  of  the  ship,  $67,648 ;  Agriculture,  $254,972,  consti- 

art  of  poetry.    Paul  Hayne  lived  and  died  true  tutmg  a  total  expenditure  of  $4,024,464.    The 

to  his  art  and  his  mission,  when  to  be  a  South-  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  customs,  which 

em  poet  involved  heroism  without  a  triumph  yielded,  in  1884-^85,  $8,774,851  from  import^ 

and  martyrdom  without  a  crown.  and  $2,279,664  from  domestic  products  ex- 

HATTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  cover-  ported.  The  country  still  has  a  paper  cur- 
ins  the  western  third  of  the  island  of  Santo  rency.  Foreign  exchange  and  the  Government 
Domingo.  (For  details  relating  to  territorid  treasury  notes  were  quoted  on  July  3,  1886, 
divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  *^  Annual  Cydo-  as  follow :  Ninety  days*  sight  drafts  on  Europe, 
pSBdia  *^  for  1883.)  35  per  cent  premium ;  three  days'  sight  on  the 

liOvenuMit — The  President  of  the  Republic  United  States,  35  per  cent,  premium ;  treasury 

is  Gen.  Salomon,  re-elected  for  seven  years,  notes  of  1882-^88,  50  per  cent. ;  18Cf4-'85  and 

dating  from  May  1,  1887.     The  Cabinet  is  as  1885-^86,  56  to  60  per  oent.  discount  gold 

follows :  Foreign  Affairs  and  Agriculture,  Bru-  premium.    That  is  to  say,  for  $100  American 

tus  St.  Victor;  Jiistine  and  Public  Worship,  gold  $150  to  $160  treasury  notes  had  to  be 

Lechaud  ;  War  and  Navy,  Brenor  Prophdte ;  paid. 

Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  F.  Manigat ;        CsAei — The  Haytian  cofTee-crop  of  1886-*87 

Finance  and  Commerce,  Callisth4ne  Fouchard.  was  estimated  at  60,000,000  pounds,  which 
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faUs  short  of  an  average  yield ;  but  tlie  higher 
price  compeosatea  for  the  difference. 

Makagaiy* — Orotchea  were  selling  at  Port-an- 
Prince  in  Jnly,  1886,  at  $60  to  $260  (Haytian 
mpney)  the  1,000  cable  feet,  and  logs  at  $60  lo 
$80.  While  mahogany  has  gradusdly  become 
scarcer  in  Hayti,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  other  tropi- 
cal countries  of  the  New  World,  it  has  become 
the  fashionable  farnitare  and  cabinet  wood  in 
the  United  States,  as  it  is  now  and  has  been 
for  two  centuries  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  It  is  largely  used  in  house* 
trimmings  in  our  large  cities.  So  great  has  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  mahogany  become  in  this 
country  that  maoy  manafacturers,  especially  in 
the  Western  States,  hare  been  making  goods 
of  cherry,  birch,  and  other  cheap  woods,  and 
staiuinff  them  to  imitate  mahogany. 

Piilal  Scrvka. — There  were  in  Hayti,  in  1884, 
only  three  po8t*officea,  which  dispatched  dar- 
ing the  year  206,209  letters  and  postal-cards, 
and  186,082  newspapers  and  sample-packages. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  62,822  franca,  and 
thfe  exposes  to  184,126  francs. 

CsMBsmt — There  were  imported  into  Hayti 
in  1886-*86  $6,012,666  worth  of  merchandise, 
the  export  of  products  being  $7,869,990.  The 
main  export  ariioles  were  coffee,  logwood,  co- 
coa, cotton,  lignum-vit®,  hides,  sugar,  ftistic, 
mahogany,  and  honey.  The  export  through 
the  port  of  Gape  Haytien  alone  was  $1,718,860, 
and  the  import  $1,879,988.  The  American 
trade  with  Hayti  has  been  as  follows: 
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$8,887,059 
8,9^147 


In  1885-^86  the  maritime  movement  in  the 
four  leading  porta  was : 
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flpLLATO*    See  NETfiEfeLANDa. 

HOBTDDKAS,  a  republic  in  Oentral  America; 
area,  89,600  square  miles;  population,  851,700. 

GiTcruMati  —  The  President  is  Gen.  Luis 
Bogr&n,  whose  term  will  expire  on  Nov.  27, 
1887.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Licenciado  Don 
Jer6nirao  Zelaya;  Justice,  Public  Works,  and 
War,  Sefior  R.  Alvarado;  Interior,  Sefior  A. 
Gomez;  Finance,  Sefior  F.  Planas;  Agricult- 
ure, Sefior  A.  Zelaya.    The  United  States  Min- 


ister is  Hon,  H.  0.  Hall,  resident  at  Guatema- 
la; the  Consul-General  of  Honduras,  at  New 
York,  is  Jacobo  Baiz ;  the  Consul  at  Han  Fran- 
cisco is  John  T.  Wright;  at  New  Orleans,  E. 
A.  Lever;  at  Philadelphia,  Salomon  Foster. 
The  American  Consul  at  Ruatan  and  Tnuillo  Is 
William  C.  Burchard ;  at  Tegucigalpa,  D.  W. 
Herring,  and  at  Yuscarim,  Jacob  P.  Imboden. 

VfauuMei.  —  The  republic  owes  British  and 
French  capitalists  $26,000,000  on  bonds.  When 
the  republic  issued  these  bonds,  they  were  sold 
at  par;  but  the  banking-house  and  agents  fled 
to  other  countries  with  the  proceeds,  so  that 
Honduras  only  got  about  $1,000,000  worth  of 
railway  material  in  return  for  the  bond  issue. 
These  bonds  were  quoted  at  seven  cents  on 
the  dollar  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  Jan. 
1,  1887.  The  internal  debt  of  $750,000  com- 
prises $700,000  treasury  notes  in  circulation 
and  $50,000  floating  debt.  The  budget  for 
1884  estimated  the  income  at  $1,100,000,  and 
the  outlay  at  $1,004,567 ;  the  revenue  for  1886 
was  estimated  at  $2,250,000.  Col.  P.  Donan,  a 
Dakota  capitalist,  secured  a  concession  in  Juna 
for  founding  in  the  capital,  Tegucigalpa,  a  na- 
tional bank  of  issue,  with  a  share  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  toward  which  $250,000  were  then 
subscribed  by  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Minneapolis  financial  men,  the  bank 
to  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  $500,000  in 
$5  and  $10  bank-notes,  under  guarantee  of 
the  Government ;  $250,ci00  to  be  deposited  in 
the  treasury  in  cash  prior  to  issuing  the  notes, 
and  $250,000  to  be  set  aside  for  a  branch  bank 
at  Chicago,  branch  establishments  to  be  opened 
likewise  at  Aroapala,  Puerto  C'ort^a,  and  Trn- 
jillo ;  loans  to  the  Government  not  to  exceed 
at  any  time  the  sum  of  $100,000.  for  which  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  intereat  will  be  paid,  and 
the  customs  receipts  pledged.  The  hank-notea 
of  the  new  bank  are  to  be  taken  in  payment 
at  their  face  value  in  all  Government  offioea. 

Bafliiadh. — There  is  in  operation  the  railway 
line  between  Puerto  CorUz  and  San  Pedro- 
Sula,  seventy  miles.  In' October,  Col.  P.  Do- 
nan,  representing  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Rosser  and 
other  American  capitalists,  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Honduras  about  the 
construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  Puerto 
Cort^z,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  with  the  port 
of  Amapala  on  the  Pacific.  Surveys  were  pro- 
ceeding in  August  along  the  coast  between 
Trnjillo  and  Flierto  Cort^z,  preparatory  to 
making  the  embankments  and  laying  the  rails 
on  the  projected  Northern  Railroad. 

TekgraphSi— The  number  of  offices  in  1888 
was  68,  employing  280  operators,  the  length  of 
wire  being  1,860  miles;  and  107,780  messiiges 
were  forwarded.  The  receipts  amounted  to 
$12,624,  and  the  expenses  to  $11,884.  In  Au- 
gust the  Government  granted  Don  C&rlos  L. 
Trista,  of  Trujillo,  a  ccmcession  establishing  a 
line  of  telegraph  between  Trujillo  and  La  Cei- 
ba,  with  stations  at  Santa  F6  and  Balfate,  as 
well  as  other  convenient  points,  the  privilege 
to  extend  over  ten  years.    . 
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In  October  the  Ilondnras  and  shipped  constantly  during  the  entire  jear,  bnt 

Central  American  Steamship  Company  con-  from  Joly  to  March  the  prices  are  lower.    New 

tracted  for  the  building  of  two  new  steamers  Orleans  receives  the  largest  part ;  thence  they 

on  the  Clyde,  Scotland,  to  measure  245  feet  in  are  forwarded  in  fruit-cars  to  the  North  and 

length  and  85  in  width.  West.    The  freights  carried  by  the  railroads 

CMUMrce* — The  imports  in  1886  amounted  from  New  Orleans  on  lianunas  alone  during 

to  $2,000,000,  and  the  exports  to  $2,500,000  the  past  year  amounted  to  over  $200,000,  and 

The  chief  articles  exported  were  coffee,  India-  the  business  is  increasing.    There  are  seven 

rubber,  ores,  hides,  skins,  medicind  plants,  and  regular  steamships  constantly  employed  in  the 

precious  stones.    The  imports  into  the  United  Iruit-trade  between  the  Ruatan  district  and 

States  during  the  fiscal  year  1886  amounted  to  New  Orleans.    These  vessels  have  an  aggre- 

$780,659,  and  the  domestic  exports  from  the  gate  carrying  capacity  of  100,000  bunches  of 

United  States  to  Honduras  to  $428,104.  bananas,  250,000  cocoanuts,  and  175,000  plain- 

Mlnligt — American  capital  continues  to  be  tains,  besides  an  assortment  of  pineapples,  or- 

aotively  engaged  in  exploiting  the  resources  of  anges,  etc.    They  can  make  two  round  trips  a 

the  Yuscar&n  and  other  mines.    The  Central  month,  but  probably  do  not  average  over  ten 

American  Syndicate  Company  of  New  York,  annually.    There  are  also  two  steamships  from 

organized  in  1882,  being  the  owner  of  valuable  New  York,  which  call  regularly  at  Ruatan  for 

franchises  granted  by  the  Honduras  Govern-  cocoanuts.     Besides  the  steamers,  there  are 

ment,  and  being  furnished  with  a  capital  of  schooners  engaged  in  carrying  fruit  from  tlje 

$78,000,  without  having  any  of  its  stock  on  the  district  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Key  West 

market,  has  made  good  progress  in  developing  EfsntB  of  18M. — On  February  14  the  Ameri- 

its  interests.     Its  business  is  to  advance  the  can  man-of-war  *' Galena "  captnred^  near  the 

mining  interests  of  Hondura^is  ^^^  ^^  ^<^  aided  Colombian  island  of  San  Andres,  the  Amen- 

in  promoting  several  companies  that  are  now  can  steamer  *'  City  of  Mexico,"  with  an  alleged 

actively  engaged  in  reopening  some  of  the  filibustering  party  and  arms  on  board,  said  to 

abandoned  mines,  which  had  previously  been  have   Honduras   for    their   destination,  and 

worked  us  far  as  was  possible  without  pump-  brought  them  into  Key  West,  where  the  vessel 

ing  or  ventilating  macninery.    Each  of  these  was  libeled  and   the  leaders — Gen.  Delgado, 

companies  owns  distinct  properties,  and  is  an  Col.  Morey,  M.  Soto,  and  Capt  Kelly — were 

independent  organization,  and  each  is  in  pos-  prosecuted  in  the  United  States  District  Court 

session  of  ample  funds.    Under  the  alispfces  This  attempt  having  failed,  ex-Fresident  Mar- 

of  these  companies,  a  good  wagon-road  was  oo  Aurelio  Soto  leit  New  York  for  Costa  Rica, 

built  from  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Pacific  coast^  and  thence  sent  a  small  revolutionary  force 

by  way  of  Tegucigalpa  to  Yuscar&n,  114  miles,  of  77  devoted  political  adherents  to  Hondu- 

This  road  was  completed  on  June  8.    The  San-  ras,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  people 

ta  Lucia  Mining  and  Milling  Company  owns  to  revolt  against  the  constituted  authorities ; 

twenty -five  old  mines  in  the  district.    The  but  not  a  man  could  be  induced  to  Join  them. 

Animas  mine,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mining  and  Meanwhile  the  Government  force,  sent  against 

Smelting  Company,  has  been  paying  since  the  them,  defeated  the  little  band  on  August  18, 

time  of  its  discovery,  and  has  been  continu-  at  La  Mani,  eighteen  miles  from  Comayagua, 

ously  worked  by  its  nstive  owners.    Capt.  J.  the  Cuban  Col.  Morey  being  killed,  together 

P.  Imboden  has  supervised  the  building  of  the  with  Velasquez  and  seven  other  chiefs  and 

road  alluded  to,  connecting  all  the  works  about  officers.  Four  leaders— Gen.  £.  Delgudo,  Lient.- 

Yusoar&n  with  good  roads.    The  shaft  of  the  Col.  Indalecio  Garcia,  Commander  Miguel  Cor- 

Guayabillas  mine,  which  is  600  feet  back  of  t^z,  and  Lieut.  Gabriel  Jjoyano — were  shot  at 

the  crop  of  the  vein,  and  will  out  all  the  veins  Comayagua  on  October  18.    President  Bogr^n 

in  the  set  far  below  where  they  were  worked  offered  to  spare  Gen.  Delgado's  life,  on  oondi- 

by  the  old  miners,  is  6  by  12  feet  and  well  tim-  tion  of  a  promise  not  to  take  up  arms  against 

bered.    The  gold  placers  are  in  and  adjacent  Honduras  again ;  bat  the  offer  was  spumed. 

tothehead-watersoftheGnayaperiver,atribn-  H0I)8i8,  POHTABLE.    The  demand  forready- 

tary  of  the  Rio  Patuca,  a  region  long  known  made  houses  began  shortly  after  the  great  mi- 

for  its  mineral  resources.  gration  of  gold-seekers  to  California  in  1849, 

EiicattM. — An  evening  school  for  mechan-  and  it  has  continued  to  increase  ever  since, 

ics  was  opened  at  Tegucigalpa,  in  January,  At  first  the  buildings  were  made  with  ordi- 

1886,  the  number  of  pupils  being  219,  and  the  nary  frames,  so  that  they  could  be  readily  set 

average  daily  attendance  180.  up  and  fastened  together  on  reaoliing  their  des- 

fMt — The  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits  for  tination.     Skilled  workmen  and    machinery 

export  to  the  United  States  constitutes  the  were  so  scarce  in  California  in  the  early  days 

chief  industry  and  almost  the  only  source  of  that  houses  could  be  made  on  the  Atlantic 

trade  and  revenue  in  the  Ruatan  district.    It  coast  and  shipped  round  Cape  Horn  at  a  fair 

was  began  only  a  score  of  years  since,  in  a  very  profit ;  but,  of  course,  the  abundance  of  lum- 

small  way,  but  has  gradually  monopolized  the  ber  on  the  Pacific  slope  put  a  stop  to  this  traf- 

labor  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.    The  fie  as  soon  as  machinery  could  be  trans|)orted 

trade  in  bananas,   plantains,  and   pineapples  and  set  in  operation.    During  the  Crimean  war 

is  most  active  from  March  to  July.    Fruit  is  (1854-^65)  barracks  and  quarters,  made  in  £ng> 
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land  and  France,  were  seat  out  bj  rm  for  the 
ue  of  th«  allied  forces,  and  the  civil  war  in  llie 
Cuited  States  still  further  developed  the  trade. 
Since  that  time  a  large  demand  tor  such  buUd- 
iogB  has  oome  from  railway  oonstructors  on 
the  great  transountiaental  lines;  from  settlers 
io  the  Wealem  wildeniesa;  from  miners;  from 
oatnp-meetings ;  and  from  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing army  of  people  who  Mek  an  out-of-door 
life  during  the  summer  monihs,  and  are  lining 
the  North  Atlantio  sea-coast  with  cottages. 


Ifneh  infcennit;  has  been  directed  to  details  of 
oonstrat^ion,  and  a  high  degree  of  perfeotioD 
has  been  attained. 

The  finished  buildiugs  mav  be  classifled  as 
"framelesa,"  ''knock-down,"  and  "perma- 
nent." The  sahie  system  of  construction  en- 
ters largely  into  all  three  of  them,  different 
makers,  ot  conrae,  following  diffbrent  plans  of 
nomenolatnre  as  well  as  of  design. 

The  dding  and  rooHng  is  a  prime  considera- 
tion, and  one  of  the  most  approved  systems  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1,    Panels  or  sections  are  mode 


of  different  sizes,  according  lo  the  dimensions 
or  class  of  the  intended  hnildinga.  Fig.  2  and 
S  represent  a  "  camping-bat,"  exterior  and  in- 
terior. The  sides,  ends,  end  floor  are  each  a 
single  panel,  and  the  root  is  in  two  similar 
'      '  ■   '  ider  the  ridge , 

]  cots,  shelves,  etc.,  weighs 
aw  puuuuB. 

Tlie  "  knock-doivn  "  class  is  more  elaborate, 
calling  for  several  panels  iu  roof  and  sidts,  and 
for  windows  and  doors  (Fig.  4).  The  edges  of 
adjoining  roof -panels  meet  over  the  raftera, 
and  B  groove  iu  the  top  of  each  rafler  leads 
to  tbe  eaves  the  small  nmonnt  of  water 
that  tinds  lis  way  through  tlie  openiuga. 
The  siding-panels  are  interchangeable,  so 
that  windows  and  doors  can  be  placed 
wherever  thej  are  wanted,  or  even  shifted 
if  need  be.  The  example  given  is  the  sim- 
plest in  its  class.  Its  size  renden  necessary 
some  interior  framing  and  tmss-work,  so 
that  it  properly  belongs  to  a  different  oIbbb 
from  the  camper's  unframed  hut.  The 
third  or  "permanent"  class  is  still  more 
elatKirate,  inclading  two  and  three  storied 
strnctnres,  with  some  preI«nsion8  to  archi- 
teotoral  effect.  One  of  them — a  summer 
cottage — is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Each  of  the 
classes  deiicribed  contains  nnmerons  varia- 
tions on  tlie  types  illustrated,  inclading 
chiokeo-honses,  hen-coops,  barracks,  hospitals, 
ohnrcliee,  club-hoasea,  and  the  like,  any  of 
which  are  on  short  notice  poi^ked  at  the  fac- 
tory and  shipped  to  any  part  of  tbe  world  with 
fall  printed  directions  for  aetting  up. 


■a  indicated  of  tongned  and  grooved  half  Inch 
boards,  tbe  enter  conree  being  vertical  and  the 
inner  horizontal,  with  a  layer  of  rooBng-felt 
or  prepared  BheatliinR-paper  between  them.  If 
a  more  sightly  inside  finish  is  desired,  a  third 
coarse  is  "  hlinil-nailed  "  on  the  inside,  afford- 
ing more  warmth,  greater  sirength,  and,  of 
courae,  great«r  weight.    The  sections  are  miade 


Fia.  a.— Cuma's  Hut  Cumaim). 

An  entirely  different  type  of  strnctnre  ia 
foond  in  the  field -hospitals  or  portable  bar- 
racks recently  exhibited  at  Antwerp  at  the  in- 
stance and  invitation  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
This  association,  it  will  be  remenihered.  be- 
came prominent  daring  the  Franco- Prussian 
War  (]870-'71),  and  it  ha*  »ince  devnted  itself 
largely  to  the  perfecting  of  field  hospital  eqnip- 
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ment.  Ttiere  wu  onlf  nne  Amerioan  oom- 
peticor  at  tbe  ADtwerp  Exhibition,  William 
M.  Dncker.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥.  His  dealfp, 
described  lierewitb,  was  awarded  a  special 
medal  presented  b;  tbe  Empreaa  of  Uenoanr, 


-— --^jj^:^;^^ 


FlO.  4.— SlMM-  POBTABH    HOOSB. 


FlO,  S.— SUHHIB  VatTtOE. 


and  bas  since  been  ordered  o 
European  Governments. 


trial  b;  Mveral 


mtrired  with  an  eje  to  all  the  proba- 
bilities of  field  service,  combining  simplicitj, 
liflhtDcaa,  and  durability  in  a  remsrlcable  de- 
cree. The  unit  of  constraction  ia  a  folding 
section,  shown  in  differ- 
ent positioDB  in  Fig.  6; 
closed  for  trtinsporta- 
tioa  to  the  middle,  a 
front  view  open  at  the 
right,  and  a  side  view 
open,  with  tbe  bed  and 
table  lowered  at  the 
left.     Euch  section,  too. 


Flo.  S.— SicnoKB  or  Dccun'*  Poktabli  Bimucx 


dow,  opening  inward  on  binges,  and  a  slatted 
thalter,  opening  ontward.      A  row  of  tfaeae 
opened  sections,  set  np  side  by  side,  edge  against 
edge,  forms  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  barrack. 
They  are  fustened  together  by  an  interlocking 
system  of  keys  and  sockets  ao 
that  they  are  perfectly  firm  and 
_^-^      solid.  The  ridge-pole  is  in  three 
sections,  the  interior  ends  rest- 
ing on  perpendicnlar  nprighta. 
Bt^ters  rest  on  the  ridge-pole, 
and  on  the  tope  of  the  side  sec- 
tions where  slots  and  keys  hold 
all  securely  in  place.    Over  the 
whole  a  water -proof  roof  of 
army  duck  is    stretched    and 
laced  to  hooks  provided  for  the 

Eurpose.  The  door  consists  of 
ox-like  panels  keyed  to  the 
ride-sections  and  to  a  long  cen- 
tral box  ranning  the  whole 
length  of  the  structnre,  which 
has  Ik  special  miesion  of  its  own. 
It  is  open  to  the  air  throng^ 
suitable  registers  at  either  end, 
and  may  he  connected  with  a 
heating  apparatus  or  used  sim- 
ply for  ventilation,  for  which 
purpose  other  registers  open  in 
tbe  top  of  tbe  box  that  forma 
the  cenirul  strip  of  floor.  "Vbt 
floor,  being  raised  above  tbe 
gronnd,  prevents  all  dampneas, 
and  permits  free  circulation  of 
air  and er  tbe  wliole  building. 
Attached  to  each  end  of  the 
building  is  a  small  annex,  one 
'  -of  which  may  be  used  for«ook- 
ing,  or  heating,  or  both,  and  lbs 
other  for  closets  nece»sary  in  a 
hospital.  Tbe  mnteriol  n»ed  to 
cover  the  sections  is  a  very  stifF  and  heavy 
paper  board,  two  thicknesses,  with  on  air-^pace 
Detween  them  befng  employed  to  secnre  Dni- 
forro  temperstnre. 

The  standard  size  of  building  is  18  by  34 
feet.    It  contains  twelve  sections,  each  with  its 
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bed,  table,  and  chair,  and  weighs,  complete, 
about  2,600  poonds.  It  can  be  loaded  upon  an 
ordinary  doable  truck,  and  can  be  hauled  by 
a  span  of  horses. 

The  advantages  of  such  buildings  for  army 
purposes  are  readily  appreciated.  Two  men 
can  set  one  of  tliem  up  in  a  liitle  more  than 
an  hour,  and  four  men  in  a  corresp(»ndingly 
shorter  time.  For  hospital  purposes,  either  as 
temporary  wards  used  in  connection  with  per- 
manent establishments,  or  as  semi-permanent 
field-hospitals,  they  are  admirably  contrived. 


By  using  a  smaller  number  of  sections  independ- 
ent structures,  respectively,  18  by  22  feet,  and 
12  by  18  feet,  may  be  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner, suitable  for  camping  parties  or  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  buildings  of  such  di- 
mensions are  adapted.  The  completeness  of 
the  whole  out6t,  containing  in  itself  all  essen- 
tial fhmiture  in  the  most  compact  shape,  is  ob- 
vious at  a  glance.  The  barrack  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  in  several  very  severe  storms, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  f  ally  meets  all  reasonable 
requirements. 


ICE,  ABTIFICIALi  No  material  changes  have  Probably  the  most  familiar  of  all  ice  making 
taken  place  for  several  years  in  the  methods  of  machines  is  the  common  ice-cream  freezer, 
harvesting  and  storing  for  summer  use  the  nat-  namely,  a  metallic  vessel  surrounded  by  a 
ural  ice-crop  of  the  Northern  States.  The  de-  mixture  of  common  salt  with  snow  or  broken 
mand  for  consumption  has,  however,  largely  ice,  forming  what  is  termed  a  ^*  freezing-mix- 
increased,  and  the  annual  harvest  is  believed  ture.''  In  the  metallic  vessel  is  placed  the 
to  exceed  25,000,000  tons.  The  interests  of  the  cream  or  other  substance  to  be  frozen,  and  an 
industry  are  representated  by  the  **  Ice  Trade  interior  arrangement  of  dashers  keeps  it  agi- 
Journai,"  an  eight- pa^  paper,  published  etery  tated  while  the  ice  and  the  salt  pass  from* a 
month  in  Philadelphia,  and  now  in  its  tenth  solid  to  a  fluid  condition — melt  and  expand, 
volume.  The  business  of  manufacturing  spe-  that  is — ^and  by  the  process  extract  so  much 
cial  tools,  wagons,  and  machinery  has  become  heat  from  the  cream  that  its  temperature  falls 
a  special  branch  of  indastry,  employing  many  below  the  freezing-point.  An  equally  simple 
skilled  artificers.  method  furnishes  the  Parisian  restaurants  with 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  ice  under  the  refreshing  eantfe^  frappU%  so  familiar  to 
conditions  where  the  natural  product  can  not  travelers.  Decanters  filled  with  fresh  water 
readily  be  utilized — as,  for  instance,  during  long  are  set  in  shallow  tanks  filled  with  salt  water, 
sea-voyages  or  in  tropical  countries — inventors  which  freezes  more  slowly  than  fresh.  Con- 
haver  turned  their  attention  to  the  production  tiguons  to  the  tanks  are  receivers,  which  can 
nf  ice,  or  its  equivalent  cold,  by  artificial  means,  be  easily  charged  with  vaporized  ether.  The 
Such  methods  have  long  been  employed  by  ether  soon  extracts  the  lieat  from  the  salt 
Oriental  nations.  Plutarch,  Theocritus,  and  water,  which  in  turn  absorbs  that  of  the  fresh 
Aristotle  refer  to  the  pildservation  of  ice  and  water,  and  the  latter,  ^fter  a  suitable  exposure, 
snow,  and  to  its  use  as  a  luxury  during  summer,  solidifies  within  the  decanter  and  is  ready  fur 
Aristotle  doubts  the  healthfulness  of  ice-water  the  table. 

as  a  beverage.  Solomon,  however,  may  be  In  order  to  comprehend  the  operation  of  ice- 
said  to  give  it  a  jruott- approval,  when  he  says  making  machines,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  some 
(Proverbs  xxv,  18):  **  As  the  cold  of  snow  in  of  the  established  phenomena  of  heat  in  its  re- 
the  time  of  harvest,  so  is  a  faithful  messenger  lations  to  gases,  fluids,  and  solids.  Air,  for 
to  them  that  send  him :  for  he  refreshes  the  instance,  the  most  common  of  the  gases,  be- 
soul  of  his  masters."  comes  heated  when  it  is  compressed.    In  tliis 

The  Hindoos  have,  probably  for  many  cent-  compressed  state  its  heat  can  be  more  readily 

uries,  obtained  ice  by  the  following  method :  removed  than  when  in  its  normal  degree  of  ex- 

In  a  wide,  open  field,  unobstructed  by  trees  or  pansion,  and,  when  suffered  to  re-expand,  it  is 

buildings,  pits  are  digged  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  a  condition  to  absorb  a  large  amount  of  heat 

square  and  twp  feet  deep.    The  fioors  of  these  from  any  solid  or  fluid  with  which  it  is  brought 

are  covered  with  dry  stalks  of  straw  or  cane,  in  contact.    Thus,  three  cubic  feet  of  air  at 

upon  which  very  sliallow   vessels  of  porous  the  normal   pressure  of    fifteen  pounds  per 

clay  are  placed,  and  after  nightfall  are  filled  square  inch,  with  a  temperature  of  76°  Fahr., 

with  water.    The  evaporation  is  of  course  very  when  compressed  to  one  cubic  foot  will  show 

rapid,  and  in  the  morning,  if  the  night  has  a  temperature  of  about  225^  Fahr.     After  it 

been  cloudless,  thin  sheets  of  ice  are  found  in  has  been  allowed  to  cool  until  it  has  regained 

the  pans.    This  experiment  has  been  success-  its  original  temperature,  75°  Fahr.,  it  may  be 

fully  repeated  in  England  and  in  France,  bnt  allow^   to   re-expand  to  three   cubic   feet, 

the  product  is  so  sm^l  as  to  be  unavailable  for  When  its  temperature  will  fall  to  about  25° 

practical  purposes  in  temperate  climates.    Jars  Fahr.,  and  if  the  expansion  leads  it  into  a  re- 

of  porous  clay  are  also  used  in  the  tropics  for  ceiver  containing  a  vessel  of  water,  the  heat  of 

cooling  water,  and  where  they  are  carefully  the  water  will  pass  to  the  air,  and,  nnless  the 

tended  ice  is  said  sometimes  to  form  in  small  volume  of  water  be  too  great,  it  will  soon 

quantities.  freeze.    A  greater  degree  of  compression  will 
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canse  ft  correspondingly  lower  temperatare  in 
the  re-expanded  air.  Other  gases  are  tar  more 
powerfal  refrigerating  agents  than  air.  Water, 
the  roost  abandant  of  the  iinids,  and  the  one 
that  is  popularly  inferred  whenever  the  term 
^Moe"  is  used,  holds  a  large  amount  of  heat 
and  yields  it  slowly,  as  witness  the  length  of 
time  for  which  a  hot-water  bottle  will  remain 
warm.  To  reduce  water  to  the  form  of  ice,  a 
very  large  amount  of  heat  must  be  abstracted 
from  it,  and  all  the  operations  of  compression 
and  expansion  of  gases  (of  course  including 
air)  aim  at  this  result. 

Since  1861  the  use  of  machmes  for  the  re- 
frigerating processes  of  manufacture  and  trans- 
portation has  become  very  general.  Ttje  prin- 
ciple of  heating  a  gas  by  compression,  suffering 
it  first  to  cool,  and  then  to  expand,  as  described 
in  the  case  of  atmospheric  air,  is  the  basis  of 
the  operation.  This  calls  for  powerful  com- 
pressing machinery,  a  cooling  reservoir  capable 
of  sustaining  a  tremendous  pressure  from  with- 
in, and  proper  conduits  for  the  expanded  and 
very  cold  gas. 

The  most  extenrave  application  of  dry-air 
refrigerators  is  in  the  preservation  of  meat  and 
other  perishable  foods.  Since  the  successful 
introduction  of  the  process  in  1878,  it  has  be- 
come possible  to  send  fresh  meat  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  or  to  preserve  it  for  use  on  snip- 
board.  Previous  attempts  to  refrigerate  on  a 
large  scale  by  means  of  ice  had  failed,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  moisture  carried  by  the  air- 
cooled  in  tills  manner,  bat  the  cold-air  ma- 
chines deliver  the  air  practically  without  moist- 
ure. To  prepare  a  room  or  the  hold  of  a 
ship  for  the  refrigerating  process,  it  should  be 
lined  with  outer  and  inner  courses  of  tongued- 
and-grooved  boards  one  inch  or  one  and  a 
quarter  inch  thick,  having  an  interspace  of 
nine  inches,  which  is  filled  with  charcoal  or 
silicate  cotton,  or  some  non-conducting  sub- 
stance. Especial  cnre  should  be  taken  in  con- 
struction so  that  the  chamber  shall  be  per- 
fectly tight  The  cold  air  from  the  machine 
is  usually  led  into  the  refrigerating  chamber 
through  ducts  placed  near  the  ceiling,  and 
after  circulating  through  the  room  is  led  back 
to  the  machine  to  be  used  over  again,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  fresh  air.  By 
this  means  the  temperature  may  be  kept  at 
about  10^  Fahr.,  which  allows  an  ample  mar- 
^n  for  accident  to  the  machinery,  necessitat- 
ing a  temporary  stoppage  for  repairs — ^this,  of 
course,  if  the  chamber  is  air-tight,  or  nearly 
so.  Improvements  are  constantly  reducing  the 
expense  of  the  refrigerating  process,  and  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  machines ;  and  a 
reduction  of  temperature  on  board  cattle-ships 
has  been  effected  in  climates  where  the  heat 
threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  the  living  cargo. 
The  different  methods  of  abstracting  heat — 
which  is  equivalent  to  producing  cold — may, 
as  indicated  by  the  foregoing,  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  classes,  which  will  be  described 
under  separate  heads : 


lyeatagwUxtnts,  that  Is,  McHtag  fiMMsr— The 
familiar  ice-cream  freezer  is  the  simplest  form 
of  this  type.  In  the  more  complicated  de- 
vices the  same  principle  is  merely  elaborated 
by  using  different  mixtures  and  more  economi- 
cal mechanical  appliances.  The  salts  used  can 
be  recovered  by  evaporation  of  the  water,  and 
used  over  again  indefinitely.  In  hot  climates 
the  heat  of  the  sun  may  be  used  to  effect  this 
evaporation,  but  elsewhere  artificial  heat  must 
be  employed,  with,  of  course,  increased  ex- 
pense. The  usual  method  is  to  canse  the 
freezing-mixture  to  circulate  around  the  cans 
or  molds  in  which  the  ice  is  to  be  formed, 
pumping  it,  or  causing  it  to  flow  back  to  be 
refrigerated  before  it  has  parted  with  all  of  its 
heat.  The  cost  of  producing  fifteen  tons  of 
ice  in  twenty-four  hours  by  the  Siemens  ma- 
chine is  estimated  at  about  $1.50  a  ton,  with- 
out making  allowance  for  wear  of  machinery 
and  repairs.  Nearly  all  the  artificial  heat  is 
applied  to  recovering  the  salt,  the  proportions 
being  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  tons  of  coal 
to  fifteen  tons  of  ice.  The  following  table 
gives  a  list  of  freezing- mixtures,  with  their  re- 
spective efiBciency  in  reducing  temperatures : 


TABLE  OF  raZIZZNO-ltlXTCRES. 


'  From  -I-60"  to  4  4«  =  M* 


Badaetlonof 
Coopcritloa  br  «<%l>t  gna  Fahnnhrii. 

Ammooiam Mtnte —  1  part  Iv,^^  ^rju>^        a^ 

Water 1^      J-From  4-50«to  +  4» 

Ammoniam  chloride . .  6  parts  i 

PoiMsium  nitimte 6    *-     >From  -f  80**  to  •i-lO* 

Water 16    •*     S 

Ammoniam  chloride . .  ft    ** 

Potesslum  nitrate A    ** 

Bodlnm  anlphato 8    '* 

Water 16    *♦ 

Sodlnm  nitrate 8    ** 

Nitric  add  diluted...  8    » 

Ammonium  nitrate. ...  1  part 

Sodium  carbonate 1    ** 

Water 1    * 

Sodium  pbwpbate. 9  parta 

Kltric  add  dilated 4    '< 

Sodium  iulphato 8    ** 

Hydrochloric  add 9    •* 

Sodium  sulphate 6    ** 

Sulphuric  add  diluted.  4    "" 

Sodium  sulphate 6    ** 

Ammonium  chkvlde..  4    ** 

Totasslum  nitrate 2    '* 

Nitric  add  diluted 4    » 

Sodium  sulphate 6    '* 

iUnmonturo  nltrato ...  6    ** 

Nitric  add  diluted 4    ** 

Snow  or  pounded  loe. .  2    ** 

Sodium  cnlorlde 1  part 

Snow  or  pounded  Ice . .  5  parta 

Sodium  chloride 2    •" 

Ammonium  chloride..  1  part 

Snow  or  pounded  Ice..  24  parte 

Sodium  <^lorlde 10    "* 

Ammonium  chloride  . .  5    ** 

Potassium  nitrate 6    ** 

Snow  orpoumled  Ice..  12    ** 

Sodium  chloridf 5    ** 

Ammonium  nitrate. ...  &    ** 

Snow 8    ** 

Sulphuric  add  dUuted.  2    •* 

Snow 8    •* 

Hvdrochloric  add 5    ** 

Sriow 7    ** 

Nitric  add  diluted 4    *• 

Snow 4    ** 

Calcium  chloride 5    ** 

Snow 2    " 

Caldom  chloride  errs- 

tellbted 8    *" 

Snow 8    »* 

Potash 4    " 


=  46* 
=  <0« 


From  -f  £0*  to  —  8» 

'From  +fiO»  to—  !• 

From  +80«»  to  — 12« 
[From  -ffiooto  0« 
[From  -i-CO*  to    <»8« 

From  +60«  to  — 10* 

-FhXD  400"  to— 40* 
To— 6» 
•To— 12« 

•To— 16* 

•To  -25" 

From  4-82*  to  —28* 

-  From  -1-82*  to  —27* 

From  4-82*  to  —80* 

From  -1-82*  to  —40* 

•Frpm  4-82*  to  —50* 

Fkom  482«to— «1* 


=  08* 

=  62« 

sfiO» 


=  47* 


=  80» 

arSO* 


=  a* 

=  K* 
=  C2* 
=  72* 

s8S* 
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Srapwitta  tC  Uqilia*— All  liquids  are  more 
or  less  Tolatile.  'J'hose  which  are  most  vola- 
tile are  the  most  efficient  agents  for  abstract- 
ing heat.  Such  are  ammonia,  ether,  etc.  A 
Tory  large  number  of  machines  are  in  use 
operated  on  this  principle.  That  invented  by 
Ferdinand  Oarr6  was  the  pioneer,  and  its  suc- 
cessors have  been  mainly  improvements,  me- 
chanical or  chemical,  upon  his  idea.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  the  property  of  water  which  ena- 
bles it  to  absorb  large  quantifies  of  ammoniacal 
gas  (700  times  its  own  volume,  at  a  moderate 
temperature),  capable  of  converting  into  ice 
more  than  three  times  its  own  bulk.  Aqua 
ammonia  is  introduced  into  a  boiler,  and  the 
gas  expelled  by  heat  into  a  condenser,  which 
operates  by  a  combination  of  cold  and  pressure. 
From  the  condenser  the  ammonia  passes  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  at  a  very  low  temperature  to 
a  refrigerator  in  which  vessels  are  placed  con- 
taining the  water  to  be  frozen.  Carr6  claimed 
that  for  every  pound  of  coal  consumed  his  ap- 
paratus would  make  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  of  ice,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ma- 
chine. As  the  same  ammonia  is  recovered, 
returned  to  the  boiler,  and  used  over  and  over 
indefinitely,  the  intrinsic  economy  of  this  and 
similar  methods  is  obvious.  A  machine  capable 
of  producing  500  pounds  of  ice  an  hour  will,  in 
the  same  time,  liberate  from  solution,  liquefy, 
evaporate,  and  redissolve  100  pounds  of  pure 
ammonia.  The  following  table  gives  tempera- 
tures on  Fahren Ileitis  scale.  The  boiling-point 
and  latent  heat  of  evaporation  are  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure : 
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CeU  Alr» — These  machines,  now  extensively 
used,  compress  atmospheric  air,  partially  cool 
it  wliile  under  compression,  suner  it  to  ex- 
pand, and  lead  it  while  at  its  reduced  tem- 
perature into  a  refrigerating-chamber.  In  the 
best  machines  there  are  two  or  more  com- 
pressors to  which  the  air  is  led  through  pipes 
and  powerfully  compressed  by  steam-power. 


Thence  it  escapes,  still  compressed,  into  a  series 
of  pipes,  which  are  surrounded  by  moderately 
cold  water.  Here  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
pressed air  falls  to  within  five  or  six  degrees  of 
the  water  surrounding  it,  and  then  passes  to 
the  expansion-cylinder,  where  by  the  simple 
act  of  expansion  it  falls  in  some  cases  to  70^ 
below  zero.  Many  ingenious  devices  econo- 
mize all  the  forces.  In  the  Lightfoot  machine, 
for  instance,  the  compressed  air  when  it  is  lib- 
erated returns  about  GO  per  cent,  of  the  power 
that  h&A  been  expended  m  compressing  it.  It 
is  found  tliat  angles  in  the  conduit- pipes  re- 
store the  heat  to  air  passing  through.  The 
conduits  therefore  should  be  as  straight  as  pos- 
sible. Thirty  to  forty  gallons  of  water  are  re- 
quired to  cool  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  the 
normal  pressure.  Machines  are  constructed  to 
deliver  from  25,000  to  285,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  hour  at  about  —  25^  varying  somewhat 
with  the  atmospheric  conditions,  but  readily 
maintaining  a  positively  refrigerating  tempera- 
ture in  properly  ceiled  rooms.  Coojea  air 
sains  about  one  degree  of  heat  for  everv  twenty 
i^t  of  conduit- pipe  passed  through ;  therefore, 
the  refrigerating-chamber  must  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  condensing  machinery.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  the  cooled  air  would  be 
so  heavily  charged  with  moisture  that  some 
artificial  drying  process  would  be  necessary; 
but  it  is  found  m  practice  that  the  moisture  is 
for  the  most  part  condensed  and  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  snow  before  it  reacnes  tne  de- 
livery-pipes. This  deposit  of  snow  is  so  copi- 
ous that  special  arrangements  have  to  be  made 
for  its  periodical  removal.  The  usual  estimate 
for  keeping  the  temperature  of  a  room  down 
to  say  15°  Fahr.,  is  one  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of 
cold  air  for  every  cubic  foot  of  storage-room. 
In  practice  this  may  often  be  reduced  to  one 
cubic  foot  for  each  cubic  foot  of  storage ;  but 
it  is  best  to  provide  for  the  larger  proportion. 
The  actual  performance  of  a  Haslam  machine 
intended  to  supply  60,000  cubic  feet  of  cold 
air  in  an  hour  was  as  follows:  The  storage- 
chambers  were  sixteen  in  number,  with  a  cubic 
capacity  of  48,0CK)  feet,  and  capable  of  storing 
1 1,000  sheep.  The  regular  running  time  of  the 
engine  was  twenty  hours  a  day,  the  four  hours 
of  rest  being  necessary  to  clear  the  snow-boxes, 
valves,  and  air-trunks.  The  average  speed  of 
the  engine  was  80  revolutions  a  minute  at  an 
air-pressure  of  44  pounds  a  square  inch.  This 
gave  a  temperature  of  —  57°  Fahr.  in  the  snow- 
boxes,  and  kept  the  chambers  at  about  -hl5° 
Fahr.,  that  being  found  the  best  preservative 
temperature  for  meat.  About  four  and  a  half 
tons  of  coal  were  used  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  chambers  nearest  the  engine  were  easily 
kept  at  a  very  low  temperature,  but  the  more 
distant  chambers  required  a  more  liberal  sup- 
ply of  cold  air.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  at 
a  comparatively  moderate  expenditure,  passen- 
ger-steamers on  the  regular  sub-tropical  lines 
could  be  fitted  with  cold-air  machines,  which 
would  largely  promote  the  comfort  and  health 
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of  all  on  board.  They  will,  no  doabt,  phortly 
be  introduced  not  only  on  shipboard,  bat  in  the 
wards  of  hospitals,  where  a  cool  temperature 
in  sauiiner  is  often  essential  to  the  snccessful 
treatment  of  patients.  Under  Ehotokerino 
will  be  foand  an  account  of  some  recent  min- 
ing operutioDS  that  could  with  difficulty  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  freez- 
ing-machines. 

IDAHO.  Territorial  G^TtnuMit— The  follow- 
ing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
year :  Governor,  E.  A.  Stevenson ;  Secretary, 
£.  J.  Curtis;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Perrault; 
Comptroller  and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Silas  W.  Moody ;  Attorney-General, 
D.  P.  B.  Pride.  Supreme  Court,  Chief -Justice, 
J.  B.  Hays;  As^ciate  Jui^tices,  Norinan  Buck 
and  Case  Broderick. 

SvrbM.  —  Ihe  nearest  classification  of  the 
land  of  the  Territory  thus  far  is  as  follows : 
Suited  for  agricultural  purposes  in  its  natural 
state,  15,000,000  acres;  capable  of  being  re- 
claimed by  irrigation,  12,000,000 ;  natural  past- 
urage or  grazing  land,  6,000,000;  18,000,000 
acres  of  timber  and  mineral  lands ;  and  4,000,- 
000  acres  of  mountain,  desert,  and  volcanic 
formation,  comparatively  worthless. 

CHaale. — The  climate  of  Idaho  is  one  of  its 
chief  attractions;  with  its  varying  altitudes 
within  a  few  miles,  almost  any  desired  tem- 
perature may  be  had.  Idaho  is  affected  by 
the  warm  currents  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  great  Japan  current. 

Rivers  and  Lakes*— One  of  the  great  attrac- 
tions of  Idaho  is  found  in  the  streams  that 
abound  in  the  Territory.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  southeastern  portion,  whose  wa- 
ters flow  into  the  basin  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
the  river  system  of  Idaho  is  entirely  tributary 
to  Columbia  river.  Spokane  river  is  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Coeur  d^Alene,  and  flows  through 
Kootenai  County  into  the  Columbia.  Clark^s 
Fork  flows  into  lake  Pend  d^Oreille,  and  under 
the  name  of  Pend  d^Oreille  river  pours  its 
waters  also  into  the  Columbia.  Snake  river 
makes  a  curve  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Territory,  and  deposits  its  waters  in  the 
Columbia,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single  pan  of 
the  earth  along  its  banks  can  be  found  that 
does  not  contain  gold,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  nearly  all  its  tributaries. 

Agrlcoltaic  and  Frilt — It  is  estimated  that 
about  one  third  of  the  population  of  Idaho  is 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  of  population, 
the  products  of  the  soil  are  amply  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  Owing  to 
the  high  price  of  labor  here,  as  in  all  mining 
countries,  the  farmers  are  not  able  to  c<»mpete 
successfully  in  foreign  markets  with  those  of 
more  favorable  localities.  The  crops  generally 
raised  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  and 
corn.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown  suc- 
cessfully. Idaho  can  not  be  excelled  by  any 
region  east  of  California  for  the  production  of 
fruit.  The  dry,  desert-looking  sage-brush  lands 


are  In  a  few  years,  by  artificial  irrigation, 
turned  into  the  finest  farms  with  much  less 
trouble  (after  the  water  is  obtained)  than  at- 
tends a  similar  transformation  in  the  States 
east  of  the  R6cky  mountains.  What  the  farm- 
ers, miners,  fruit-raisers,  and  stock-^rrowers  of 
Idabo  require  more  than  anything  else  is  cheap 
transportation. 

HlMS  and  Htadig*— The  mineral  resources  of 
Idaho  constitute  one  of  its  greatest  interests. 
In  the  great  Wood  river  mineral  belt  the  mines 
have  improved  as  greater  depth  has  been 
reached,  and  the  same  news  comes  from  every 
portion  of  the  Territory.  The  product  of  pre- 
cious metals  during  1886  was : 


COUNTIIS. 

Lead. 

60I4. 

SOtv. 
$2,048,025 

•  •  «  •  •  « 

128,000 

800.000 
2a740 

•  •  •  •   •  • 

87,851 

Total  valw 

"SI- 

A4a 

$4^185 

07.840 
66,044 

8,090 

S19,800 

11929 

118,560 

58.207 

10.000 

184.940 

800,966 

$S.S70 
2,125.610 

Altuns. 

Btiij^luuii 

Iiois6 

742,000 

CmsU 

12,929 

Cuflter 

Lemhi 

918,5(0 

7f.947 

N«sPero6 

Owyhee.... ..... 

10,000 
172^91 

Bhofthone 

800,975 

Lead 

$680,0« 

$1«888,686 

$8,027,116 

$4,86&^« 
639.069 

Tottl'yalue  ^Id, 
tllTer,  and  lead, 
add      15     per 
cent  estimated 
amounts  unre- 
ported  

$5,004,671 
760,781 

Grand  total.. 

S5L76&,eQ2 

Idaho  County,  from  which  no  report  was  re- 
ceived, is  included  in  the  estimated  amonnt. 

fUaace*  —  The  total  amount  of  warrants 
drawn  hy  the  Comptroller  on  the  general  fund 
in  payment  of  claims  during  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1886,  was  $60,808.94.  This  does  not 
emhrace  any  payments  made  on  account  of  the 
Capitol  huilding,  or  the  payment  made  under 
the  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  the  In* 
sane  Asylum,  or  for  the  redemption  of  matured 
honds.  The  reports  from  the  county  auditors 
give  the  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  Territory  for  the  year  1885,  as 
follows,  viz. : 

COUNTY.  AnoBBt. 

Ada $2,596,258  80 

Altaras 8,424.444  88 

Bear  Lake ^«4.(>21  85 

Bingham 2,287.462  00 

Boia6 681416  98 

CaMla 644,199  00 

Custer. 280,6n9  00 

Idaho. 640.671  CO 

Kootenai 477,385  68 

This  shows  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  over  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  previous  year.  The 
rate  of  keeping  the  Territorial  prisoners  un- 
der contract  with  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  is  now  fixed  at  75  cents  per  diem.  The 
total  expense  for  their  keeping  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1886,  was  *|1 5,988.75,  not  in- 
cluding the  mileage  allowed  hy  the  Territory 


COUNTY. 

Lemhi $476.080  00 

NecPero6....  1,712,762  00 

Oneida 794,210  M 

Owyhee S5a585  DO 

Shoshone.  . . .  215,000  00 

Waahington..  685,645  90 

ToUL....  $16,280,461  C4 
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for  their  transportation  from  the  places  of  ore,  in-rosh  of  men  who  go  to  stay,  and  the 

sentence  to  the   United  States  Penitentiary,  enormous  increase  of  business.    To  reach  these 

The  amount  paid  through  the  Comptroller's  mines  the  Bitter  Roots  must  be  scaled  from  the 

office  for  providing  for  the  insane  for  the  year  east,  or  else  the  transportation  of  supplies  must 

ending  June  80,  1886,  was  $15,274.49.    This  be  made  across  the  reservation.    The  C<eur 

amount  represents  expenditures  of  large  sums  d'Alene  Lake,  which  lies  midway  in  the  reser- 

other  than  for  the  actual  cost  of  treatment,  vation,  is  a  deep  navigable  body  of  water,  and 

The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  the  sale  of  three  large  rivers,  whose  head- waters  are  among 

business  licenses,  from  poll-taxes,  and  an  ad-  the  mining-camps,  supply  it.    For  miles  around 

valorem  tax  on  real  and  personal  property,  it  are  magnificent  natural  meadows,  and  be- 

The  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  188C,  youd  them  are  the  forests  of  splendid  timber, 

show  that  the  Territorial  portion  of  licenses  while  the  precious  metals  are  abundant  along 

sold  amounted  to,  in  gross,  $8,538.58 ;  poll-  the  streams  and  throughout  the  mountains ; 

taxes   collected,    $7,088.54;    ad-valorem  tax  and  yet  600  Indians  hold  and  own  600,000 

collected,  $39,547.62.   In  addition  to  the  ab<»ve  acres  of  this  land  of  inexhaustible  resources, 

there  is  an  income  ariaing  from  the  admission  without  ambition  to  develop  them  for  their 

fees  of  attorneys,  and  from  notaries'  fees,  which  own  benefit,  and  refusing  to  permit  others  to 

is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  do  so.    South  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  is  the  Kez 

Territorial  I^w  Library  at  Bois6  City.  Perc6  Reservation,  consisting  of  grazing  and 

The  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  timber  lands,  abounding  with  streams  and  riv- 

Territory  is  as  follows:  Bonds  bearing  10  per  era,  capable  of  phenomenal  production,  nearly 

cent  interest,  $46,715.06:  bonds  bearing  6  per  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  acres  inhabited 

cent,  interest,  $100,000.    Total,  $146,715.06.  by  1,500  Indians.^' 

Schaslii — ^There  has  been  a  marked  and  gen-  lifeStwt* — The  livestock  interests  of  Idaho 

eral  growth  and  improvement  in  the  character  are  steadily  increasing,  and  are  to  be  ranked 

and  grades  of  the  schools,  due  largely  to  the  among  its  great  resources    During  the  past 

higher  qualifications  demanded  of  teachers,  the  year  the  losses  from  exposure  and  diseases  com- 

tise  of  better  and  uniform  text-books,  the  more  l»ined  have  been  comparatively  nothing,  al- 

frequent  holding  of  teachers*  institutes^  and  though  the  herds  thrive  summer  and  winter 

the  increase<l  interest  among  parents  in  edu-  upon  the  same  ranges.    It  is  estimated  by  those 

luitional  affairs.    In  1876  there  were  2,777  chil-  associated  with  the  stock-growing  interests  that 

dren  of  school  age ;  now  tliere  are  over  18,000.  fully  500,000  head  of  horses  and  cattle  annually 

Thl^n  there  were  77  school  districts ;  ifow  there  gtaze  and  ftttten  upon  the  hills  and  table-lands 

are  over  800.    Then  there  was  reported  as  paid  of  the  Territory.    The  number  of  sheep  will 

out  for  school  purposes  $16,509.55;  this  year  probably  exceed  250,000  head.    The  exports 

the  amount  exceeds  $180,000.     In  1876  there  <^t  horses  and  cattle  by  the  Oregon  Short-Line 

were  but  ten  counties ;  now  there  are  fifteen.  Railroad  in  Idaho  for  the  present  year  will 

bibM  aai  BsssrvattaM.— The  following  sta-  probably  exceed  80,000  head, 
tistics  are  from  the  roost  reliable  sources  avail-  PiriHteaL— The  Republican  Territorial  Con- 
able  as  to  the  population  and  acreage  of  the  vention  met  at  llailey,  on  September  8,  and 
Indian  reservations  within  the  Territory,  viz. :  nominated  Frederick  T.  Dubois  for  delegate  to 

Congress.    The  following  are  extracts  from  the 

WAMI. I      r,v»kUkm.                Acm.  pUtf OHU  : 

CoMir  d* Alcoe SOO             OoafiOO  ^^  especially  denonuoe  the  retention,  as  Commis- 

FortlUn l,aiK»  i;Mi,380  • ^" ••      "^'~        '  •  ' 

KetPerci 1,500  746,001 


sioner  of  the  General  Land-Offloe,  of  that  arch-enemy 
of  the  West,  Mr.  William  A.  J.  Sparks.     He  has 


yfiS:^  a^K^'n:: ^  J1?'2XS         threatened  and  annoyed  the  homestead  and  pre-emp- 

WMten  Bhoaboiie 400  m^m         ^^  ^^j^^^  by  penistont  and  msUcioua  mwrefrrwrnUr 


Totrf 4,800  «,818,781 


tiona,  by  partial  and  prejudicial  inveati^tions.  by 
vezatioufl  ruling  and  ill-considered  ortlera,  and  by 


There  is  a  small  relative  number  in   each  "f**™?*^.  manipiDlotWn  of  plain  acts  of  dottgntB, 

tribe  who,  seeing  the  tendency  of  affairs,  have  Jl\i!!^.^}^!trt^^^'^T.  ^^^^a  KT*^?!**-^''  -P'** 

i^..«.wi ..  #-.-«.  iL  » ^^11  -    1  J  Tu  X    T'l  '"  the  shape  of  special  affeutA,  and  through  hw  circu- 

leamed  to  farm  on  a  small  scale,  send  their  chil-  lara  procklros  thepionee?^  a ^t  of robbcriand  thieves. 

dren  to  the  reservation  schools,  live  in  houses,  He  has  instigated  malicious  indictmentu  for  the  cnt- 

and  generally  conform  to  the  habits  and  cus-  ting  of  timber,  and  retarded  to  the  extent  of  hin  abil- 

toms  of  the  whitea.     But  the  wild  instincts  of  **y  *''' aSSS     P"'*™"  ^^  development  of  all  We^t- 

their  race  are  still  predominant  in  the  m^jor-  ^^^  denounce  the  attempt  to  chnn^  the  mea^^ure  of 

ity,  and  the  process  of  civilization  is  slow  with  values,  in  the  face  of  the  world's  preat  debts,  fh)m 

all.     **  The  Oceur  d^  Alene  Indians  and  also  the  gold  and  silver  to  iifold  alone,  as  an  act  of  monstrous 

Nez  Perc^  holding  reservations  that  lie  be-  ^njuf^tiee ;  and  we  demand  that  both  jrold  and  silver, 

tween  the  rapidly  growing  mounUin  mining-  "  «««*hU«hed  by  the  Constitution, shall  be  mainta^ 

. ,^ 1  *i     I  1-  A       4    "!«.••  MI luiujj  j^j,  jjjg  ^MLBiB  of  our  monev  system.     We  demand  the 

towns  and  the  lower  country,  from  which  their  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  and  their  perfect  equal- 

supphea  are  drawn,  occupy,'*  says  the  Govern-  ity  before  the  law. 

or,  *'  a  position  seriously  detrimental-  to  both        W«  extend  to  the  anti- Mormon  Democrats  of  this 

commercial  and  mining  interests.    The  wild  Temtory  our  f^itcrnal  greetings,  and  wk  of  them  thc^ 

•ffiAAfftUi^S/^n   ^f  fi.A  rwi*  ^'AU.,^  •»:«^   i»—  cordial  support,  m  order  to  sustain  the  **  test-oath " 

speculation  of  the  Cosur  d  Alene  mines  has  „  j^  nowVtands ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  such 

ceased,  and  in  its  place  is  the  steady  output  of  ftirtfaer  logishition  as  may  be  ne^ssary  to  banish  the 


I, 
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teachings  and  practicea  of  Moimonism  from  this  Ter-  ooioaffe  of  both  silver  and  gold,  bv  the  terms  of  wluch 

ritory.     We  niake  no  distinction  between  those  who  act  aU  ^old  and  silver  bullion  offered  at  the  several 

openly  practice  the  crime  of  polygamy  and  those  who  mints  and  assay-offices  of  the  United  States  shiill  be 

counsel  and  assist  them,  and  who  are  all  guilty  alike  received  in  exchange  tor  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  certifi- 

of  treasonable  practiceB  and  teachinjis  against  our  Gdv-  oates  at  the  rate  now  fixed  by  law  for  staodard  dollais 

emment,  and  who  are  but  willing  slaves  of  criminal  of  gold  and  silver,  which  certificates  shall  be  reoeiva- 

masters.  ble  for  all  public  purposes,  aud  interchangeable  for 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  setting  apart  of  gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  there  be 

io  va9t  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  tor  the  purpose  no  discrimination  by  United  States  Treasury  officials 

of  Indian  reservations.  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  anv  purpose  what- 

The  i>riuci^le  ot  public  regulation  of  railway  oorpo-  ever,  consiatent  with  existing  laws,  including  the  pay- 
rations  is  a  wise  and  salutary  one  for  the  protection  ment  of  the  interest-bearing  debt, 
of  all  classes  of  people :  and  we  &vor  lugislation  that  /^     vr          v       a  ^i.     t>       vi*                •.•^  ^ 
shall  prevent  unjust  discriminotion  and  excessive  "»  November  2  the  Republican  candidate 
chaived  for  transportation,  and  that  shall  secure  to  the  was  elected  by  a  TOte  of  7,842  against  7,416  for 
people  and  the  railways  alike  equal  protection  of  the  bis  opponent.    In  the  Legislature  there  are  (dx 

The  SoDublican  oarty  havimr  its  birth  in  a  hatred  ^^P^Wioans,  four  Democrats,  and  two  Indo- 

of  slave-laW,  and  a  Sire  that  all  men  may  be  truly  P«Ddent8  in  the  Council,  and  fourteen  Repub- 

free  and  equal,  i^  unalterably  opposed  to  pladng  our  lioans  to  ten  Democrats  m  the  House.     This 

workingmen  in  competition  with  any  form  of  servile  body  met  on  December  18,  and  was  in  session 

labor.    In  this  spirit  we  denounce  the  importation  of  nt  (;be  close  of  the  year 

Chmese  contra<A-Ubor  as  an  offense  against  the  spirit  nxmoiS.     Slate  C«Teni»eBtr-The  following 

ot  American  institutions ;  and  we  pledge  ounelves  to  ^^v    a.  x      im         j     .       ^.          *viivw  lu^ 

oppose  Chinese  immigration,  to  push  forward  for  such  ^©*'«  tl»«  o*»*«  Officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 

further  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  eradicate,  from  emor,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Republican ;  Lien- 

our  system,  all  forms  of  contract-labor,  whether  it  be  tenant-Governor,  John  0.  Smith ;  Secretary  of 

ofni*^^^'  ***"  ^'^^'^  contract-labor  from  Europe  State,  Henry  D.  Dement ;    Auditor,   Charles 

*^'we*demand  equal  pay  forequal  work  for  both  sexes.  ^'  Swigert;   Treasurer,  Jacob  Gross;  Attor- 

Wedemandtheenactmentoflaws  providing  for arbit-  ney-General,    George    Hunt;    Superintendent 

rament  between  em^Ioyen  and  employed,  and  to  en-  of   Public    Instruction,    Henry    Raab  ;    Rail- 

ibroe  the  decision  ot  the  arbitrators.  road  and  Warehonse  Commissioners,  John  J. 

The  Democratic  Territorial  Convention  met  R^^aker,  B.  F.  Marsh,  and  W    T.  Johnson, 

at  Bellevue  on  September  10,  and   renomi-  9a preme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  John  H.  MuL 

nated  John  Hailey  for  delegate  to  Congress,  ^^^l  Associate  Justices,  Alfr^M.  Craig,  Bcn- 

The  following   are  extracts  from  the   plat-  i?°"°  ^'  Sheldon,  Simeon  P.  Shope,Beniamm 

form :                                                         '^  D.  Magruder,  John  M.  Scholfield,  and  John  M. 

Scott. 

Betolved,  That  this  convention  proudly  in vites  at-  PMItlctU-.On  November  2  an  election  was 

C^uSvJLlS^V'SliforSuS^rii^SSinl  ^«1^  'o'  State  Tre^ureP,  Bapertotendent  of 
to  the  public  domaiu  rail  way  land-grants  amounting  to  ^^ooUo  Instruction,  Congressmen,  and  mem- 
over  75,000,000  acres,  and  also  the  ftirther  fact  that  in  bers  of  the  Legislature.    The  Republican  can- 
the  Fortv-eiffhth  Conirress  the  Democratic  lower  house  didate  for  State  Treasurer  was  John  R.  Tanner, 
nawed  Oie  Seagan  Interetate  Commeroe  bm,  wh^^^  ^nd  the  Democratic,   H.  F.  J.  Ricker.     The 

K^ll^'^oiVf'^^^^        ^Z^  ^  '^:l  Republicans  nomina^  Richard  Edwards  for 

agun  passed  by  the  Democratic  lower  house.  hupenntendent    of    Public    Instruction ;    the 

Beeohedj  That  wo  denounce  the  infamous  practice  Democratic  nominee   was  Franklin  J.  Olds, 

of  bigamy,  polygamy,  and  unlawful  cohabitation ;  and  The  Republican  candidates  were  elected.    The 

thiit  we  pleage  our  party  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  ^^te  for  State  Treasurer  was  as  follows :  Re- 

IJe^^Tt^^^l^r^l^dTn;^^^^^  publican,  276,680 ;  Democratic,                   La- 

hv  a  Democratic  United  States  Attorney  before  a  oor,    84.882  (25,084  cast    m    Cook  county); 

Democratic  judge,  during  the  past  year  of  a  Demo-  Prohibition,  19,766;   scattering,    1,039.      The 

cratio  national  Administration,  which  speaks  louder  Legislature  consists  of  82  Republicans,  17  Dem- 

Uian  the  wmdy  professions  unac^rapanied  by  any  ^^^j^ats,  and  2  others  in  the  Senate;   and  of  78 

performances  of  past  Republican  offlcera  m  Idaho.  t>   ""^  """  **  -V  t^              ^  '^^"™»,     vt         . 

Betolced,  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  Republicans,  64  Democrats,  and  11  others  m 

dictation  in  State  or  political  affain  by  church  domi-  the  House.     Six  Democrats  (Second,  Twelfth, 

nation,   as   heretofore   exercised  by   the   Mormon  Thirteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Nine- 

^^5"^  7   ^  rri,  *                u     w             A  4.    nx,'  teenth  Districts)   and   14   Republicans  were 

ycMoma,  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Chi-     ^i^^a^j   ^^  r«^.,^»««.,      Tk^  r^u^^z^^ j 

nese  immi^tion,  and  demand  the  abrogation  of  the  ®»«c*®^,  to  Congress.     The  following  amend- 

Burlingame-Swift  treaty,  a  leiracy  of  the  Bepublioan  roent  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a 

party,  throuj^h  whose  loop-holca  slave-labor  creeps  majority  of  19,625 : 

upon  our  shores.  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawftil  for  the  commis- 

lieeotved/rhtit  the  rapid  mCTcase  of  the  white  popu-  gionew  of  anv  penitcntiaiy  or  other  r 

btion  of  the  TJni^  Sfcites  demands  that  Conmss  ^^^^^^  5^  the  State  of  Illinois  to  let  b 

take  speedy  and  effective  steps  to  have^ll  the  Indians  ^^^  q^  pe^ons  or  corporations  the' 

m  thelJnitcd  States  select  hinds  in  severalty,  mquan-  *  j^t  confinS  within  saidinstitution. 
titles  not  to  exceed  eighty  acron  per  capita,  withm  the 

limits  of  their  respective  Indian  reservations,  and  INstarklMes  tf  tbe  PMCe>— The  GrOVemor,  in 

that  the  remainder  of  the  lands  on  such  Indian  reser-  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887,  savs: 

vations  should  be  restored  to  the  public  domain,  sub-  aj-  a.%*41    iqqk   ♦i***  a^»:iTA  ^#  *u*          '      '    , 

ject  to  homestead  entry  by  actual  Mttlen«.           '  i/^Jr-iP     '  J  ^'  u^         -^  ^'  *^*  quarrymen 

Bmolved,  That  this  convention  is  in  favor  of  the  ^^  Will  and  Cook  Counties  grew  to  such  di- 

passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  pro vidmg  for  the  free  mcnsions  and  assumed   such   character,  that 
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the  sheriffs  respectivelj  of  those  coanties  felt  county.    He  oresented  a  formal  request  for 

obliged  to  call  upon  the  Governor  for  military  as-  such  aid,  datea  Chicago,  November  6.    In  re- 

aistanoe.    On  the  Istdaj  of  Maj  a  force  deemed  sponse  to  this  request  of  the  Sheriff  of  Cook 

soffioient  was  called  out  and  ordered  to  report,  County,  I  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  a 

first  to  the  Sheriff  of  Will,  and  subsequently  to  sufficient  militia  force  to  assemble,  and  to  re- 

the  Sheriff  of  Cook  County.    The  men  who  port  to  him  and  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  the 

went  out  on  the  strike,  instead  of  standing  on  law  in  that  county.    On  the  20th  day  of  No- 

the  justness  of  their  demand  for  an  increase  of  vember  the  sheriff  informed  me  there  was  no 

wages,  and,  if  the  demand  should  be  denied,  further  occasion  for  the  use  of  such  force,  and 

of  reUring  peaceably  from  tlie  quarries  and  the  militia,  under  proper  order,  was  relieved 

giving  way  to  such  fellow-laborers  as  might  ij^om  further  duty  in  that  county.   There  were 

be  wUling  to  take  their  places  and  wages,  in-  several  other  occasions  of  violence  in  Cook 

sisted  on  occupying  the  quarries  and  driving  County  and  in  the  city-  of  Chicago,  somewhat 

away  all  comers  in  their  stead.    Tlib  cause  lea  formidable  and  threatening;  but  as  no  requisi- 

to  riot,  the  riot  became  a  mob,  and  very  soon  tion  was  made  upon  me  either  by  the  sheriff 

the  mob  grew  threatening  and  defiant.    The  of  the  county  or  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  mi- 

officera  of  tlie  law  were,  as  they  claimed,  un-  litia  was  not  called  out.''    (See  Avabohistb.) 

able  to  preserve  the  peace.    The  military  force,  hmmti  ValaadSM. — ^The  local  assessors  in  the 

imder  the  direction  of  the  Sheriff  of  Will  different  counties  of  the  State  returned  an 

County,  soon  dispersed  the  rioters,  who  reas-  aggregate  valuation  ot  $726,178,182  for  1886, 

semblea  again  across  the  line  in  the  County  against  $788,538,951  for  1885,  being  a  decrease 

of  Cook  and  became  more  threatening  than  of  $7,855,819.    Of  course,  there  is  no  such  de- 

before.     The  sheriff  of  that  county  directed  crease  in  the  value  of  property  in  the  State ; 

the  commanding  officer  of  the  military  force  but  the  persistent  tendency  of  the  people  to 

to  disperse  them.    They  stubbornly  resisted,  underestimate  their  possessions  when  tne  as- 

were  fired  upon,  and  three  of  them  fatally  sessor  is  around,  tells  now,  as  it  has  told  for 

wounded  before  the  peace  could  be  restored,  many  years,  on  the  apparent  wealth  of  the 

In  April,  1886,  the  strike  of  the  switchmen  on  State.    The  assessments  returned  from  the  dif- 

all  the  railroads  centering  at  East  St.  Louis,  in  ferent  counties  exhibit  strange  discrepancies. 

St.  Clair  County,  again  occasioned  the  use  of  Take  the  values  of  improved  lands,  for  exam- 

the  militia.'*    On  March  29  the  sheriff  of  that  pie.    In  St.  Clair  County  they  are  set  down  at 

county  called  on  the  Governor  for  military  aid.  $29.98,  being  actually  $17.89  an  acre  above  the 

The  latter  urged  the  employment  of  more  depu-  average  for  improved  lands  for  the  State.    The 

ties  and  further  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  only  other  county  that  is  valued  above  the 

by  the  civil  power.    The  Governor  continues:  teens  is  Menard,  $20.82  an  acre.    But,  in  the 

'^The  sheriff  did  increase  the  number  of  his  adjoining  countv  of  Mason,  improved  lands 

deputiesi  and  did  summon  the  pou$  of  hia  are  assessed  at  $11.28  an  acre.    In  Sangamon 

county,  and  made  some  additional  effort  to  re-  they  are  set  down  at  $17.06,  and  in  McLean 

store  the  supremacy  of  the  law.    Finally,  on  at  $15.28.   The  average  returned  value  of  lands, 

the  9th  of  April,  after  such  effort  as  had  been  improved  and  unimproved,  is  $10.76  an  acre, 

made  to  restore  peace  and  order,  he  again  In  this  is  found  the  reason  for  the  increase  in 

made  formal  reauest  for  aid,  and  I  thereupon  the  rate  per  cent,  of  taxation, 

immediately  oraered  a  necessary  militia  force  The  Governor  refers  at  length  to  the  inade- 

to  report  to  him.    This  force  was  from  time  to  quate  and  inconsistent  valuations  under  the 

time  relieved  by  additional  force  sent  to  sup-  existing  law,  and  says : 

^l^i^l?  '^thdrawal  of  companies  after  a  term  conridemtion  of  the  subject  induced  the  last  Gen- 
of  duty  from  ten  to  nfleen  days  each,  untU  eral  Assembly  to  provide,  by  joint  resolution,  for  a 
finally,  on  the  24th  of  May,  all  the  companies  oommiMion  of  twelve  men  to  propose  and  frame  a 
were  relieved  from  duty  there.  During  the  revenue  code.  Under  such  joint  resolution  a  corn- 
interval  between  the  sheriff's  first  and  second  ™^i^  ^"*  *R?**'^??^  «>T*^  ^^'^Ij'  experienced. 


wages  the  services  of  men  who  seem  of  the  whole  subject 
to  have  come  from  other  States,  and  who  were  "^^^^  7?^  "l"^?"  •?^  earnest  attention  to  the  reve- 
.ppototed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  depo-  -^^  ^^^  2^^^^^^^^^^^". 
ties  to  aid  him  in  preserving  the  peace.  This  e«  for  purposes  of  revenue.  It  leaves  to  all  such 
force,  such  as  it  was,  felt  called  upon,  on  the  local  and  subordinate  powers  ample  resoaroes  and 
9th  day  of  April,  to  fire  upon  a  crowd  of  peo-  means  of  taxation  for  all  the  purposes  of  local  self- 
pie  gathered  upon  a  bridge,  some  of  whom  government.^  It  «a^p«  "»d^|«jtly  jmp';j;v«  ^ 
^•^i^ki.  w^i.^  in.^.:.«»  ^\cLJL  ^^A  \,x\\^  »^A  moMJS  snd  instruments  for  assessing  snd  collecting 
probably  were  annoying  them,  and  killed  and  ^^  ^^^^  taxes,  and  provides,  as  hasnever  been  done 

woonded  six  or  eight  persons.    After  the  ar-  before  b^  our  revenue  laws,  for  more  certainly  sccur- 

rival  of  the  militia  quiet  was  restored  and  the  ing  a  fair  cash  valuation  and  as^^essment  of  all  prop- 

nanal  methods  of  trade  under  peace  and  order  «»%  in  all  localities  and  for  brinjrfng  to  light,  lifting, 

r«a«ed.    On  Nov.  7   1886.^tbe  Sheriff  of  Sd  Wj^r^rtCKtoiSSbl'TlSd  hffi 

Oook  Oonnty  personally  called  upon  me  and  wealth,  and  to  that  extent  reliovinsf  real  estate  and 

orged  the  use  again  of  the  militia  in  that  visible  personal  property  from  the  undue  proportions 

TOL.  XXVL — 88     A 
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•och  property  h«a  heretofore  been  compelled  to  beer,  the  State  ftom  taxation  to  maintain  ita  penitentiariaiL 
Whenever,  for  purposes  of  State  revenue,  the  pro-  The  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  at  the 
posed  code  withdraws  ftom  those  local  powers  sub-  last  ffeneral  election  in  our  State  piohibita  the  Com- 
Jects  of  taxation,  it  also,  in  consideration  of  such  with-  missToneFS  of  Penitentiaries,  or  other  reformatoir  bt- 
drawal,  relieves  such  subor^nate  localitiee  from  con-  stitutions,  from  letting  by  contract  the  labor  maaj 
tributions  of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  to  a  larger  convict  confined  within  such  inatitutiona. 
amount  than  has  heretofore  been  received  bv  anch  itiimi  ■■■■■■■iii  tIia  nA«A»n^«  «i«.. 
subordinate  looaUties  in  revenue  ftom  the  subgecto  of  new  I  piiiiMii  i ne  uoyernor  says . 
taxation  thus  withdrawn.  I  desire  in  this  connection  7<ni  win  notice,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Boaid 
ftirther  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  Live-Stock  Commisaonen,  that  prior  to  S^tember 
to  the  provisions  of  the  propoeed  code  looking  to  the  last  it  was  thought  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  had 
divorcement  of  the  State  ftom  local  taxation,  1^  pn>-  entirely  disappeared  ftom  the  State.  The  supjJemen- 
viding  for  the  direct  pajrment  into  the  State  treaaurr  tal  report,  however,  discloses  an  alarming  extent  of 
of  ailthe  taxes  assessable,  from  corporationa  of  a  mmmA  afEun  in  connection  with  that  pest  The  board,  with 
public  character,  and  prescribing  the  method  ibr  the  the  means  at  hand,  has  dealt  vigorously  with  the  die- 
ascertainment,  levy,  and  collection  of  such  taxea  pe-  ease,  and  seems  again  to  have  it  under  controL  Large 
ouliar  to  the  subjecte  of  taxation  to  which  they  apply-  ^^diturn  of  mone^  beome  neoesearjr  to  meet  the 

The 


necessity 

bat  contemplates  a  State  Board  of  Tax  Oommis-  reaaonabfe*  queetioii,  tHat  contagious'  pleuro-pneumo- 

Bioners,  on  whom  it  devolves  important  duties  5»  «^  ^^7  i*',^'^  ^J^^  5  y^\^^  *»■  prevailed 

as  to  the  supervision  of  the  entire  revenue  sys-  ^*"  "^^  September  kst  to  an  ahinnmg  extent 

tern  of  the  State  and  ite  enforcement,  8rtik»»  and  SaDm'  Hf»t— The  act  of  1886, 

Pentttttlarles.*— The  prison  at  Joliet  continues  '<>'  ^^®  establishment  of  the  Soldiers*  and  SaO- 
self-supporting.  In  addition  to  necessary  and  ^™'  Home,  has  been  carried  into  effect  The 
permanent  expenses,  the  commissioners  were  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  select* 
able,  out  of  receipts  from  contract-  labor,  to  ®^  *  ?*®  ^^^  *^®  Home  in  Adams  County,  near 
make  many  needful  repairs  and  improvemento  ^^^  ^'^7  ®'  Quincy,  on  the  bank  of  Miasisrippi 
on  and  about  the  buildings  and  grounds  with-  river;  a  beautiful  and  commanding  location, 
out  impairing  the  $60,000  contingent  fund,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  trustees  i^ 
The  discipline  and  health  of  the  convicte  have  pointed  under  the  act  have  substantially  corn- 
been  maintained  at  a  high  standard.  pleted  the  Home.     The  plan  contemplates  a 

The  prison  at  Chester  is  of  the  same  charao-  ^^^  or  headquarters  bnilding,  and  a  syrtem 

ter  with  the  one  at  Joliet,  as  to  treatment,  dis-  of  cottages,  each  one  a  home  for  88  soldiers, 

cipline,  reformation,  and  labor  of  convicte ;  but  ^  ^®  ^Oth  of  October  the  Home  was  dedi- 

it  is  uncompleted.    There  is  an  annual  aver-  cated.    It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  as  soon 

age  of  1,588  convicte  at  Joliet  in  900  cells ;  and  **  t^®  necessary  appropriations  shall  be  made, 

at  Chester  in  400  cells  there  were,  on  Oct  1,  Provision  is  made  for  the  comfortable  accom- 

1888,  741  prisoners,  and  on  Dec.  28, 1886,  the  modation  of  264,  and  temporary  aocommoda- 

number  had  increased  to  786.    There  has  been  *>onS  can  be  provided  for  about  160  additional 

great  improvement  at  Chester  in  several  re-  inmates. 

speots,  but  particularly  in  ite  financial  manage-  S*«*«  ^^^^.^fy*^*^    1^  s^m  of  $1 ,000,- 

ment.    The  last  General  Assembly  appropri-  000  annually  will  be  required  for  these  institu- 

ated  $28,000  for  buildings,  and  the  whole  sum  *ions  for  the  next  two  years.  In  addition,  $800,- 

has  been  expended  as  provided  for.    With  ref-  000  wiD  be  asked  for  purposes  of  enlargement 

erence  to  the  employment  of  convicts,  the  Gk)v-  of  capacity  of  the  respective  institutions,  and 

ernor  says  *  other  special  appropriations  amounting  to  about 

Effort  was'made  under  the  law  of  1867  to  adopt  the  W00»000,  a  total  for  two  years,  for  ordinary  and 

contract  system.    After  two  attempts,  and  feilure  in  Special  purposes,  01  $8,500,000. 

both,  to  obtain  satisfiictoTy  bids  for  oonvict-labor,  the  ••«-«-«  4«tv  *k«»iTi>a«#»«M 

State-account  plan  was  Ported  to.    For  a  while  it  biceipts  asd  DSBUBSSiRirTS. 

seemed  suooees  might  be  possible  under  it.    I  have  Th«  SBaoant  of  all  ftmds  in  th«  State  trtss-  ^  ^^  ^    _ 


ing  at  the  time,  as  to  better  treatment  of  cnmmals,  ^  Sopt  80. 1886,  Indualva,  were  m  IblloV? 

directed  more  attention  to  the  humane  provisions  of  GesenOBev^ne  Fund. ........  (4,66S,448  85 

the  law  than  to  ite  flnancJal  oharaetor.    All  were  hop-     State  School  Fond 2,161^789  49 

inff  for  a  marked  decrease  of  crime  under  a  more  en-  Unknown    and    Miner   Hetia* 

ligbtoned  liberal  treatment  of  prison  criminals.    It    -  *^i°«**ViiL'*i amHUS 

soon  became  apparent  that,  however  much  thecrimi-    I«»lBondrund 8,757,686  9S 

nal  was  benefited,  the  State  was  losing  and  crime  fiy,DW^o  » 

incrcasiiur.    An  experience  of  four  years  of  loss  to  the  iiV)ti^|                                                    tl8,40t,88i  8S 

State,  until  ilMlly  such  loss  amounted  to  several  hun-  rht^Bh^mmU^'o^'i'lsU^i^'^ 

dred  thousand  dollars,  induced  a  change  ftom  the  ao,  1886,  Inclnstve,  were  as  Mk>w : 

State-account  to  the  contract  plan.    This  system  has     General  BcTenae  Fund $5,180,440  51 

been  strictly  adhered  to  ever  smce.    At  Joliet,  where    Btate  School  Fond S,18a,06S  8T 

it  has  been  fairiy  tested,  it  establishes  the  fkot  that  a  ^SP^^   "<*    ^**«»<»    H**"'           .-„  „ 

State  may  safely  extend  to  a  convict  all  the  beneilta    ri-i^n^J^i  »;.*«^' orm^  m 

of  humane  treatment,  good  cells  and  beds,  abundance    I^>«»  Bond  Fond iJl!!:^!:  110.011141  W 

of  heat,  liffht,  good,  healthy  food,  cleanly  and  com-  Balance  of  all  ftinda  In  State  J. 

fortable  clothing,  toe  opportunity  to  see  ftiends  and  tnasnzy,  Oct  1, 1886 $8,451,711  O 

communicate  with  them,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  _.  -_  .       •,.,.       ...         ,          ,            _»   i_ 

books  and  the  ministrations  of  roligion,  and  at  the  Ballroads.— Fifty-eight  roads  made  reports  in 

same  time  by  reasonable  Utbor  relieve  the  people  of  1886,  showing  9,444  miles  of  main  track  and 
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branohes,  648  milee  of  double  track  and  1,883  The  anti-uloon  Bepnblioaiu,  by  their  lepreeeBter 

mtles  of  sidings,  or  a  total  of  11,825  miles  of  *^^?j?  ***•  ii*tional  oonferenoe  MMmbled,  do  deoUie 

road  in  the  State,    ilf^-three  of  these  roads  "i.  ThS'the  llquo^tnifflo  aa  It  exists  to-day  in  the 

report  a  capital  stock  of  $714,188,928,  an  in-  United  States  is  tke  enemy  of  society,  a  ftuitfta  oause 

crease  of  181,000,000  over  the  amount  in  the  of  ooimption  in  politiaB,  the  ally  of  anarchy,  a  school 

previoas  year.    The  ftinded  debts,  of  all  the  of  crime,  and  wl^  its  avowed  purpoee  of  seeking  to 

reportin.  «>«J'^»7«| 48^66^  .nd  their  S7S^ffiS3(^.rS^M^SrSSS; 

floatmg  debts  aggregate  $60,866,000.    The  cost  ofall^oodmen. 

of  their  construction  and  equipment  is  reported  2.  That  we  declare  war  against  the  saloon,  and  hold 

at  $1,467,817,788.  It  to  be  the  supreme  duty  ot  the  Qovemment  to  adopt 

The  gross  income  of  these  roads  for  the  year,  ■«* ""?"""»  "  •^^^  ™S*^ »'  and  oontox)!  ita  influ- 

from  all  soarces,  was  $198  960  174,  being  a  losi  ^^'^  ~^*  P^'^^"  °^^^  "'^  ~PP""  ** 

of  $178,160,  as  compared  with  the  previoas  $.  We  believe  the  national  Qovemment  should  ab- 

year.    The  gross  earnings  on  Illinois  business  soltttoly  prohibit  the  manufiMsCure  and  sale  of  intozi- 

alone  was  1^6,677,861,  a  decrease  of  over  $1,-  catiM  liquors  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  aU 

2M,000     Thegrojereoejtoforttjeyea^  ^  wTttft^'hi^^TlneAod  «f  d..ll»g 

Illinois  business,  after  deducting  operating  ex-  ^^h  ^^  llquor-trafflc  in  the  several  States  is  to  IS 

penses  and  taxes,  are  $20,116,898.    Forty-nine  the  peoplededde  whether  it  shall  be  prohibited  by 

reporting  roads  show  an  aggregate  gross  profit  submission  of  the  constitutional  amendments,  and  un- 

of  a  little  over  $27,000,000,  and  four  an  aggre-  ^^  *"ch  amendments  are  adopted  by  the  passage  of 

gate  gross  loss  of  a  little  over  $20,000.    hie  ^"^l^^gj^ui^i^ieh  as  the  «Uoon  busin«^ 

aggregate  operating  expenses  and  taxes  are  special  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people  to  support 

$127,626,998,  being  $8,922,980  less  than  the  courts,  jails,  and  ahnshouses,  th^ore,  a  hm  an- 

previous  year.  nual  tax  should  be  levied  upon  the  saloons,  so  umg  aa 

Eleven  corporations  paid  dividends  dnrinir  ^^^  oontinue  to  exist,  and  tiiat  they  should  be  made 

the  year  end£g  July  80,  amomiting  to  $19,-  STSl^^a'^^  ^""^^  ^  ^"^^^  ^"^  "^*^ 

480,000,  while  the  previous  year  ten  corpora-  e.  That  the  Republican  party,  wherever  and  when- 

tions  paid  dividends  amounting  to  $20,100,000.  ever  in  power,  will  faithfdnv  enforce  whatsoever  ordi- 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  nance,  statutes,  or  constitutional  amendments,  may  be 

66,626,699,  and  the  average  receipts  per  pas-  «»^^fo"«»tricting  or  the  suppression  of  the  Uquor- 

senger  2.87  cents.  Y.  That  we  approve  the  action  of  Congress  and 

There  are  144,689  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  those  Btates  tliat  have  done  so,  in  pio^dinff  for 

reporting  roads,  receiving  pay  to  the  amount  of  tasching  the  physiologrical  effects  of  intoxicants  in 

$76,882,000.    Of  these  68,160  are  employed  on  ^ur  nubUc  schools   and  that  we  earnestly  reoom- 

iiii«»/«:<i  Kn^o  ^'^A  m^^^i^^\^  .^^.^^^^^  Xs  *Q  mend  to  every  State  Legislature  the  enactment  of 

io?«i!.  .   ®^    .    "^®*^®  ^  aggregate  of  $8,-  ^^  ^^^  „  .-{^^       ^^^  ^^  thorough  teaohing  of 

087,926  m  salaries.  such  effects  to  our  children. 

The  roads  reporting  carried  7,788,498  tons  8.  We  demand  that  the  Bepublican  {Mirty,  to  which 

stock,  and 

nage  carried _      _     _   _   _ 

ceipts  per  ton  per  mile  for  freights  were  1*16  to  cause  the'perty'^to'toke  su5i  stand,  and'  we'cdl 

cent,  and  the  average  cost  was  *6d  cent.    There  upon  all  temperance  men  and  all  friends  of  humanity, 

were  868  persons  killed  by  railroad  accidents  ?J  whatever  party  or  name,  to  join  with  us  in  securing 

in  the  State  of  which  number  12  were  passen-  iS^^^a^C^prff  ^'  "^^  ^^"'"^  "^^ 

Sers  and  112  employes.  The  number  of  acci-  '^ 
ents  to  employes  while  coupling  cars  was  882.  ISBU,  an  empire  in  Southern  Asia,  under 
The  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  railroads  in  the  the  government  of  Great  Britidn.  The  Sec- 
State  was  $2,884,986,  an  increase  of  $220,119  retary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  a  member  of 
over  1886,  and  $278,417  over  1884.  the  English  Cabinet,  is  cnief  director  of  Indian 
Aatl-WMB  KcpiMlcaB  Cwventlfi* — The  first  afi^rs.  The  Govemor-Qeneral  of  India,  com- 
National  Convention  of  the  Anti-saloon  Re-  monly  styled  the  Viceroy,  appointed  by  the 
publicans  held  its  session  in  Chicago  on  Sep-  Crown,  is  vested  with  executive  authority  in 
tember  16.  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  India,  and  acts  under  the  orders  of  the  Secre- 
Hampehire,  was  made  temporary  chiurman,  and  tary.  Lord  Raudolph  Churchill  succeeded  the 
ex-Senator  William  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  per-  Earl  of  Kimberley  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
manent  chairman.  The  committee  on  creden-  India  in  June,  1886.  The  Governor-General 
tials  reported  that  187  accredited  delegates  is  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  who  was  appointed 
were  present,  as  follow :  Illinois,  40;  Iowa,  Oct.  28,  1884.  The  Secretary  is  aided  in  the 
20;  Kansas,  80;  Indiana,  18 ;  Maine,  1 ;  Yer-  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  by  a  Council 
mont,  9  ;  New  York,  6 ;  Rhode  Island,  7 ;  of  fifteen  members,  the  m^jor  part  of  whom 
Michigan,  8;  Wisconsin  12;  Massachusetts,  must  have  served  or  resided  in  India.  No 
12 ;  Nevada,  1 ;  Minnesota,  16 ;  Texas,  2 ;  Da-  member  of  this  Council  can  sit  in  Parliament 
kota,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  New  Jer-  The  government  of  India  is  exercised  by  the 
sey,  7 ;  New  Hampshire,  2.  Council  of  the  Governor-General,  consisting  of 
A  National  Committee  was  appointed,  and  seven  members,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by- 
the  following  platform  adopted :  the  Crown. 
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iTM  ul  PanlXlMb— The  are&  of  the  British  lS1,89e ;  Cawnpore,  161,444 ;  Lahore,  149,369 ; 
poeeeaaioiis  in  India  is  874,220  square  milea,  Allababail,  148,647;  Je^poor,  113,676;  Ran- 
and  the  population  in  1S81  was  196,706,998.  goou,  134,17a ;  Poona,  120^61 ;  Ahmeoabad, 
Besides  the  proTioces  nnder  direct  British  ad-  127,631;  Surat,  118,417;  BareillT,  109,844; 
miiiiatration,  there  are  a  nnmber  of  feudatory    Barodo,  101,818. 

or  native  states,  having  an  area  of  606,284  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1886  was  22,- 
sqnare  miles,  and  a  population  o(  65,160,450,  864,  of  whom  4,109  went  to  Uanritios,  8,516 
making  tlie  total  area  under  British  control  to  Natal,  6,SD4  to  British  Gaiana,  S,0S8  to  tbe 
1,368,604  wjnere  miles,  with  a  population  of  British  West  Indioa,  2,816  to  Fgi,  496  to  the 
268,982,698.  Of  these,  129,997,ei0were  malee  French  West  Indies,  and  1,679  to  Surinam. 
and  133,984,768  females.  The  British -bom  EdiiallH. — Tbe  total  expenditure  on  ednca- 
popnlation,  exclusive  of  the  army,  amounted  tion  in  India  in  1884  was  £S,1S4,9I8.  There 
in  1881  to  89,798,  of  whom  77,183  were  males  are  three  universities,  and  in  1884  there  pasaed 
and  13,610  females.  The  area  and  population  '  1.789  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
ofstatesandgronpsofstates  wereasfoUow:  ^tr  of  Madras;  1,266  to  the  UniverMtj  of 
Calcutta,  and  699  to  the  Universitj  of  Bombay. 
These  nniveraitiee  grant  degrees  in  arts,  law, 
medicine,  and  civil  englneenng.  There  were 
also,  in  1834,  96  colleges,  havmg  8,717  stn- 
dents;  105,614  institutionsforgenertu  instne- 
tion,  with  8,864,987  pupils;  809  inatitutions 
for  special  education,  with  11,401  pupils,  and 
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merchandise  during  1884-'86  vas  £66,703,000, 
Bgwiet  £55,279,000  in  1863-'84;  the  valae  of 
the  exports,  £83,170,000,  against  £88,090,000. 
T^    r,    .    ,T  1,       .  ..  on  The  imports  of  specie  were  £13,888,000:  the 

The  Central  IndUn  Agency  embraces  83  sep-  exports,  £1,969,000.  Tbe  imports  of  textile 
wiitestatM;  the  R^pootana  Agency,  20;  the  mmnfaitariai^onnted  to  £27,907,000.  Other 
Punjaub,  86;  the  Oectral  Provincea,  15  In  mannfactured  articles  were  imported  to  the 
Bombay,  "jere  are  20 ;  in  Madras,  6 ;  In  Ben-  ^^^  ^f  £4,662,000.  The  eip^rts  of  textUee 
gal,4i  m  the  Northwest  Proyin««,  a.  were  of  the  vdue  of  £6,641.    iVxtile  maUriaU 

The  leadmg  languages  of  India^  with  tbe  ^^^e  exported  to  the  amount  of  £19,4BO,000. 
numbers  who  apeak  them,  are  as  follow:  The  imports  of  tea,  coffee,  epice^  aAd  sugar 

.,-«..™        .       _  ,    ,.-„„.««        ^-u^    ^^j.^  £8,009,000  in  value,  ud  the  exp?rto 

tfUMT    £6,731,000.    The  OJporta  of  rice,  paddy,  and 

M  ?ii^,:::- 1:^™    cereals  were  £I8,502,000;  of  seeds  and  fruits, 


pS^ It       S  K7°'**^:":":"]ffi]»  £10,764,000.    The  Importo  of  beverages  were 

Tim5l7. 11        ffli   BoBlbHI 1.I80,5M  £1,318,000;   o!  coaL  £1,266,000;   of  metals, 

SS2i::;:::::-  t    f,  SS!l,«diisiio'«5S  i:i,m,ooo.  m.  topon.  ofdr™  oik  ^ 

OorlrL (        It   Kvm BU,648  gnms  were  £1,007,000 ;  exports,  £6,287,000. 

"•"•T.!.™ f      ttil  The  imports,  during  the  year  1885-'86,  In- 

Of  the  total  population  under  British  rule,  eluding  specie,  amounted  to  £67,269,881 ;  the 
or  suzerainty,  69,952,647  persons,  including  exports  to  £84,915,677.  Tlie  merchandise 
19,000,000  females,  are  directly  employed  In  movement  was  smaller,  but  there  was  a  slight 
agricnlture;  21,943,019,  of  whom  8,184,608are  increase  in  the  total  volnme  of  trade,  owing 
females,  in  handicrafts  and  industry;  2,119,629  to  a  larger  importation  of  treasure.  Over  65 
males  and  661,966  females  are  employed  as  per  cent,  of  tne  total  trade  was  with  Great 
domestic  servants ;  791,879  males  and  17,764  fe-  Britain,  and  12per  cenL  with  China  and  Hong- 
males  in  offices  connected  with  local  administra-  Kong.  The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to 
tion;  811,070  males  and  1,682  females  are  con-  China  ore  increasing,  especially  of  yam,  of 
nected  with  the  army;  601,164  males  and  94,-  which  68,500,000pounds,  valued  at £2,892,600, 
261  females  are  engaged  in  offices  connected  were  exported  In  1886-'86.  The  tea  exporta, 
with  religion;  983,669  males  and  124,409  fe-  chiefly  to  England,  were  68,784,249  pounds, 
males  in  mercantile  employments;  886,148  Wheat -Caltne.  — The  Northwest  Provincet 
males  and  266,464  females  as  general  dealers ;  and  Oude  are  the  main  eeat  of  wheat-cuttiva- 
1,123,438  males  and  18,873  females  in  trans-  tion.    They  comprise  an  alluvial  plain,  106,111 

{lortation;  and  7,248,491  males  and  5,244,206  sqnare  miles  in  extent.    The  soil  is  clay  and 

emales  as  laborers.  aand,  entirely  free  from  stonea.    Two  crops 

The  following  towns  contain  over  100,000  aregrowndDringtheyear.  Thefarmerensethe 

inhabitants:  Calcutta,  with  suburbs,  871,504;  rudest  implements.    With  the  small  and  ili-fed 

Bombay,  773,196;  Madras,  406,848;  Hydera-  cattle  of  the  country,  only  three  quarters  of  an 

bad,  864,693;   Lacknow,   261,803;   Benares,  acre  can  be  broken  daily  by  >  Plowman.  '  The 

199,700;    Delhi.    173,893;    Patnn,    170,664;  ground  is  plowed  over  twenty  times,  and  the 

Agra,  160,208;  Bangalore,  155,657;  Amritsar,  earth  pulverized  by  dragging  a  log  of  wood 
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oyer  it.  The  harvester,  with  his  sma]l  sickle,  post-office,  £570,552  from  the  telegraphs, 
cats  one  twelfth  of  an  acre  in  a  day.  The  £180,164  from  the  mint,  £546,059  from  the 
grain  is  thrashed  ont  by  driving  cattle  aroond  conrto,  £14.189,208  from  public  works,  and 
a  stake  on  the  thrashing-floor.  The  straw,  £8,076,751  trom  minor  sources, 
trampled  very  fine^  constitutes  the  food  of  the  The  total  expenditures  amounted  to  £71,- 
cattle.  The  growmg  grain  is  watered  three  077,127,  of  which  £17,527,406  were  expended 
times,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.50  an  acre,  in  England.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt 
The  total  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat,  in-  amounted  to  £4,619,448 ;  the  cost  of  collection 
eluding  rent,  is  a  little  over  $10.  The  average  of  the  land,  opium,  and  salt  taxes,  the  admin- 
croD  is  17  bushels  on  irrigated  and  10  on  dry  istration  oi!  the  forests,  etc.,  was  £8,082,777; 
lana.  The  average  price  on  the  spot  is  68  the  exoenses  of  the  telegraphs,  posts,  and  mint 
cents  a  bushel.  The  value  of  the  wheat  and  were  £2,145,249.  The  expenditure  for  legia- 
straw  raised  on  an  acre  is  about  $14.50.  The  lation  and  justice  was  £8,805,978 ;  for  police, 
profit  on  the  wheat-crop  is  little  more  than  £2,882,725;  for  the  navy,  £581,978;  for  pub- 
enough  to  pay  the  various  tithes,  and  the  farm-  lie  instruction,  £1,288,787 ;  for  foreign  affairs, 
ers  are  only  able  to  live  by  the  crops  of  coarser  £799,028 ;  for  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs, 
griun,  vegetables,  herbs,  or  fruits  grown  during  £1,867,751;  for  pensions  and  relief,  £8,217,- 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  area  devoted  to  855;  for  famine-relief  works,  £1,548,857;  for 
wheat  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oude,  the  army,  £16,968,808  ;  for  public  works, 
in  1885,  was  5,298,026  acres,  an  increase  of  7  £20,471,068. 

per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  crop  The  budget  for  1885-^86  makes  the  total  rev- 
was  2,100,000  tons,  of  which  1,450.000  tons  enne  £78,598,100,  and  the  expenditures  £76,- 
was  required  in  India  for  food,  ana  800,000  488,900;  that  for  1886-'87  estimates  the  re- 
tons  for  seed,  leaving  850,000  tons  for  export,  ceipts  at  £75,798,700,  and  the  expenses  at 
The  total  wheat  area  of  India  was  27,820,228  £75,616,500.  The  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
acres,  producing  299,155,584  bushels.  The  the  effect  of  the  opium  convention  with  Ohina, 
total  export  was  56,000,000  bushels.  The  cost  and  the  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  silver, 
of  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  Delhi  is  $4.85,  the  make  the  prediction  of  the  revenue  returns, 
freight  to  the  sea-board  $1.55,  and  the  ocean-  which  are  always  uncertain  on  account  of  the 
freight  to  London  $1.60,  making  a  total  of  $8.  variable  yield  of  some  of  the  taxes,  more  un- 
American  wheat,  costing  $7.94  at  Chicago,  safe  than  usual.  The  Afghan  frontier  defenses 
$1.50  for  transportation  to  New  York,  and  56  are  provided  for  by  an  addition  to  the  public 
cents  for  shipping  freight,  costs,  therefor^  $2  debt  For  the  Burmese  war  no  adequate  pro- 
more  to  lay  down  at  London  than  the  Inaian  vision  has  been  made.  Sir  Auckland  Cofvin,' 
wheat  the  financial  officer,  has  sought  a  means  of  re- 

Kavlgaltak — There  were  5,150  vessels,  of  lief  by  reintroducing  an  income-tax,  in  addi- 
8,291,009  tons,  entered  at  the  various  ports  in  tion  to  the  license-tax  imposed  a  few  years 
1884-'85.  Of  these,  1.892,  of  2,581,856  tonsu  before.  He  expects  to  obtain  £776,100  from 
were  British;  1,174,  ot  146,687  tons,  belonged  this  source.  There  is  a  considerable  profes- 
to  British  India ;  787,  of  494^284  tons,  to  for-  sional,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  class, 
eign  countries ;  and  1,297,  of  68,685  tons,  to  composed  mainly  of  Englishmen,  that  is  rap- 
native  states.  The  number  cleared  was  5,188 ;  idly  growing  in  numbers  and  wealthy  but  has 
the  tonnage,  8.858,761.  hitherto  almost  entirely  escaped  taxation.    Tet 

liBrts^i — There  were  12.876  miles  of  rail-  it  is  not  certain  that  this  modest  sum  can  be 
road  in  operation  on  Marcn^81,  1886.  The  collected  from  them,  as  its  collection  depends 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  1885  was  on  their  honesty  and  their  willingness  to  bear 
80,864,779,  against  78,815,119  in  1884;  the  a  share  of  the  public  burdens.  The  famine-re- 
number of  tons  of  merchandise  transported,  lief  and  irrigation  projects  have  been  deferred, 
18,925,885.  The  receipts  were  £17,989,625 ;  and  the  funds  diverted  to  war  expenditures, 
the  expenses,  £8,868,294.  The  restoration  of  a  high  salt-tax  would  pro- 

TekifniplMr--The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  vide  a  sure  source  of  income,  but  at  the  cost 

1886  was  25,887  miles;  the  length  of  wires,  of  human  life  and  suffering,  for  it  bears  entirely 

74,978  miles.    There  were  besides  142  miles  of  on  the  poorest  classes.    The  loss  of  opium 

cable.    The  number  of  messages  in  1885  was  revenue  on  account  of  the  new  convention  with 

2,082,661 ;   the  receipts,  £570,552 ;  the  ex-  China  is  estimated  at  £250,000  a  year.    The 

pensM,  £788,485.  receipts  from  opium,  for  1886-*87,  were  reck- 

FlMimi     Thn  receipts  of  the  Indian  Ex-  oned  at  £6,577,000.  The  estimates  for  1886-'87 

chequer,  in  1884-85,  amounted  to  £70,690,681,  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  gold 

of  which  sum  £21,882,211  came  from  the  land  value  of  the  rupee,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  on 

revenue,  £8,816,469  from  the  opium  monopoly,  the  ratio  of  ten  rupees  to  a  pound  sterling. 

£6,507,286  from  the  salt-tax,  £8,606,622  from  Hie  SUver  QustleBi — The  currency  question 

stamp-duties,  £4,011,867  from  excise,  £2,791,-  is  a  pressing  one  to  the  Indian  Government, 

461  from  provincial  imposts^  £1,029,948  from  because  there  are  heavy  fixed  charges,  such  as 

customs,  £511,828   from   licenses,  £286,784  the  interest  on  the  railroad-debts  that  are  pay- 

from  registration  fees,  £986,984  from  forests,  able  in  gold,  as  are  also  a  part  of  the  salaries 

£699,017  from  tributes,  £1,047,180  from  the  of  the  officials.    Those  who  are  pidd  in  silver, 
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and  aU  of  the  inflaential  class  who  have  stated  ions  to  the  same  effeot  were  reviewed.    When 

inoomes,  complaim  heoaose  the  purchasing  pow-  the  Conservatives  returned  to  power,  a  com- 

er  of  their  inoomes  has  declined.    The  Indian  mission  was  appointed  to  inquire  anew  into  the 

oflSoials  are  for  these  reasons  usually  himet-  currency  question. 

allists,  and  have  for  years  urged  the  British  Psiltad  Ceaveadei  in  BfBbay.— A  national 
Government  to  seek  an  international  arrange-  congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  prin- 
ment  of  the  silver  question  that  would  relieve  cipal  political  societies  of  India,  met  at  Bombay 
India  from  the  fiscal  derangement  and  uncer-  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1885.  There 
tainty  consequent  on  the  continued  deprecia-  were  seventy-two  members,  representing  twen- 
tion  of  silver.  The  English  officials  have  as  a  ty-nine  great  districts.  The  Mohammedans 
rule  held  to  the  theory  that  it  is  an  interference  only  were  not  represented.  The  delegates 
with  a  natural  law  of  demand  and  supply  to  were  mostly  lawyers,  newspaper  editors,  and 
attempt  to  fix  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  teachers.  The  resolutions  adopted  recommend- 
silver  by  law,  and  that  such  an  attempt  will  ed:  1.  A  royal  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
prove  futile.  Some  economists  argue  that  the  working  of  tiie  Indian  administration,  in  which 
loss  by  exchange,  or  additional  sum  required  the  Indian  people  should  be  adequately  repre- 
to  meet  the  gold  obligations,  is  only  an  appar-  sented.  2.  The  abolition  of  the  Indian  Conn- 
ent  loss,  and  imposes  no  burden  on  the  tax-  cil.  8.  The  expansion  of  the  Supreme  Legisla- 
payers  of  India.  This  loss  is  over  five  crores  tive  Council  and  the  Provincial  Legislative 
of  rupees,  or  $5,000,000  a  year,  and  increases  as  Councils  by  the  admission  of  a  considerable 
the  price  of  silver  declines.  Others  hold  the  proportion  of  elected  members,  the  reference  to 
opimon  that,  while  the  Government  may  be  them  of  financial  questions,  and  tiie  extenaon 
embarrassed,  some  of  the  tax-payers  suffer,  and  to  them  of  the  right  to  interpellate  the  Execn- 
people  witii  fixed  inoomes  be  made  poorer,  the  tive  in  regard  to  all  branches  of  the  adminis- 
depreciation  of  the  currency  has  been  on  the  tration ;  also  the  constitution  of  a  standing 
whole  a  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  India,  be-  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
cause  it  has  stimulated  production  and  exports,  to  consider  their  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
Indian  financiers,  on  the  other  hand,  attribute  the  Executive.  4.  That  a  dvil-servioe  exami- 
the  increased  exports  of  wheat,  cotton,  andoth-  nation  be  held  in  India  simultaneously  with 
er  commodities  to  the  extension  of  railroads  the  one  in  England,  the  successful  candidates 
and  the  lowering  of  freight  tariffs.  The  remit-  in  India  to  be  sent  to  England  for  further 
tances  to  India  daring  the  five  years  from  1868  study ;  also  that  the  maximum  age  for  candi- 
to  1873  consisted  of  £40,000,000  in  treasure  dates  be  raised  to  twenty-three  years.  6.  That 
and  £29,600,000  in  Government  biUs.  In  1881  the  proposed  increase  in  the  military  expendi- 
-85  the  remittances  in  treasure  were  £46,-  tnre  is  unnecessary,  and,  regard  being  had  to 
500,000,  but  the  Exchequer  drafts  rose  to  the  the  revenue,  excessive.  6.  That  if  the  increased 
amount  of  £79,600,000.  Notwithstanding  the  military  expenditures  are  not  to  be  met,  as 
increasing  loss  by  exchange,  the  Indian  Grov-  they  should  be,  by  retrenchments,  they  ought 
ernment  is  adding  to  its goldliabilities  in  order  to  to  be  met  by  the  reimposition  of  the  customs 
construct  defensive  works  and  strategic  rail-  duties  and  the  extension  of  the  license- tax  to 
ways  on  the  frontier  and  extend  the  system  of  classes  previously  exempt.  7.  That  the  Con- 
commercial  railways.  Formerly  the  outlay  gress  deprecates  the  annexation  of  Upper  Bur- 
on  railroads  was  limited  to  £2,500,000  a  year,  mah,  and  considers  that,  if  the  Government 
but  in  1885-^86  over  £6,000,000  were  spent,  unfortunately  decides  on  annexation,  the  en- 
and  in  1886-^87  the  expenditure  was  fixed  at  tire  country  of  Burmah  should  be  separated 
£5,000,000,  to  be  raised  in  England  on  a  loan,  from  India,  and  constituted  a  Crown  colony. 
while  £4,000,000  was  to  be  spent  by  guaran-  BeUgloas  RMb« — ^The  Mohammedan  feasts  do 
teed  companies.  The  railroads,  however  bene-  not  recur  at  the  same  days  of  the  year  acoord- 
ficial  to  the  commerce  of  India,  have  entailed  ing  to  the  ordinary  chronology,  because  their 
losses  on  the  treasury.  In  1885-'86  the  net  year  consists  of  only  864  days.  In  1866  the 
loss  was  £1,158,880,  and  for  1886-^87  it  was  Mussulman  Mohurrum  fell  on  the  same  day 
estimated  at  £1,721,700.  The  total  sum  of  the  with  the  Hindoo  feast  oi  the  Dasara.  This 
deficits  of  the  railroads  up  to  1885  was  £44,-  coincidence  was  the  occasion  of  riots  in  vari- 
000,000.  The  new  lines  are  expected  to  be  ous  parts  of  the  Kortiiwest  Provinces  and  in 
immediately  profitable.  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  At  Etawah  the 
On  Jan.  26, 1886,  Lord  Randolph  ChurchiU  district  magistrate  directed  the  two  proces- 
urged  on  the  treasury  the  importance  of  secur-  sions  to  take  different  routes,  but  the  Moham- 
ing  an  international  agreement  that  would  in-  medans  were  bent  on  forcing  a  fight,  and  the 
sure  the  stability  of  the  relative  values  of  gold  Hindoos,  who  were  numerically  stronger,  and 
and  silver  and  revive  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  were  exasperated  at  the  interruption  of  tbdr 
On  February  2  the  Government  of  India  sent  a  procession,  were  ready  to  accept  the  challenge, 
dispatch  urging  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  A  serious  collision  was  prevented  by  a  detach- 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  In  the  reply  to  ment  of  troops  on  their  way  to  Burmah,  who 
these  appeals,  dated  May  31,  the  proposition  quelled  the  riot,  and  arrested  150  of  the  par- 
to  establish  a  ratio  by  treaty  was  treated  as  ticipants.  At  Delhi  different  routes  were  like- 
impracticable,  and  the  numerous  former  decis-  wise  assigned ^or  the  two  processions,  but  the 
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Mohammedans  assembled  on  that  set  apart  for  Attornej-Oeneral,  Francis  T.  Hord ;  8aperin- 

tbe  Hindoos.    The  latter  were  persuaded  by  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  W.  Hoi* 

the  magistrate  to  take  another  route,  while  the  oombe.    Supreme  Oourt :  William  K  Niblaok, 

Mohammedans  were  dispersed  bj  some  English  Oeorge  Y.  Howk,  Byron  K.  Elliott,  Allen  Zol- 

and  native  troops.     The  Hindoos,  however,  lars,  and  Jos^h  A.  S.  Mitchell,  Justices, 
cherished  feelings  of  resentment,  and  some  ox       Hwaiffi — ^For  the  past  ten  years  the  tax  levy 

them  took  revenge  by  murdering  a  Moham-  for  State  purposes  has  been  fixed  by  law  at  12 

medan  boy,  and  by  defiling  a  mosque  with  a  cents  on  f  100;  at  the  time  such  levy  was  fixed 

dead  pig.  it  was  only  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  usual 

Pfpsssd  HMii  te  Thibet — The  English  in  In-  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  and  its 

dia  have  long  looked  toward  Thibet  as  a  prom-  institutions.    In  addition  to  such  expenses, 

ising  market,  and  have  been  inclined  to  blame  there  have  been  from  time  to  time,  as  each 

the  Ohinese  Government  for  the  policy  of  se-  General  Assembly  convened,  appropriated  from 

dusion  and  non-intercourse  that  has  prevented  the  general  fund,  from  which  all  the  expenses 

foreigners  from  penetrating  that  conntry.   The  of  the  State  government  and  institutions  are 

authorities  at  Pekin  have,  since  the  extension  paid,  large  sums  for  unusual  or  extraordinary 

of  Russia  to  the  borders  of  Ohina,  shown  no  expenses.    The  State  has  in  part  been  enabled 

dislike  to  the  establishment  of  communications  to  pay  the  large  amount  of  extraordinary  ap- 

between  India  and  China.    After  Pr^evalski's  propiiations  by  anticipating  the  revenue  of  each 

atteitipt  to  visit  Lhassa,  when  the  British  ap-  ensuing  year  in  the  way  of  advances  by  the 

plied  for  permission  to  send  a  political  and  several  county  treasurers  as  provided  by  law. 

commercial  mission  to  the  Dalia  Lama  under  The  amount  of  the  advances  has  increased 

Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  visited  Shigatsze,  on  from  year  to  year,  as  the  pressure  upon  the 

the  border  of  Thibet,  the  Pekin  Government  treasury  for  funds  has  grown,  until  such  ad- 

gsve  its  sanction  to  the  undertaking,  sent  him  vances  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81, 1886, 

fetters  to  the  Amban  at  Lhassa,  and  promised  amounted  to  (440,804.65.    The  appropriations 

him  every  assistance.    Ma^iificent  presents  for  from  the  general  fund  for  extraordinary  ex- 

the  Lama  were  sent  fromLondon,  and  prepa-  penses  from  Nov.  1, 1888,  until  Nov.  1,  1886, 

rations  were  made  for  an  expedition  on  a  grand  amount  to  $1,208,862.02.    During  the  past  two 

scale,  in  which  all  the  sciences  were  represent-  years  there  has  been  refunded  $600,000  of  the 

ed.    While  the  members  were  gathering  with  Staters  temporary  loan  indebtedness,  and  the 

their  instruments  and  equipments  at  Daijeeling,  negotiation  of  an  additional  loan  of  $685,000, 

the  Thibetans  took  alarm  at  the  extensive  prepa-  autiiorized  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  has 

rations.    The  Chinese,  when  they  heard  of  the  been  made.    The  credit  of  the  State  has  so 

distrust  and  excitement  created  by  the  mission,  improved  that  these  loans  were  negotiated  at  a 

advised  the  British  €k>vemment  to  postpone  rate  of  interest,  with  the  premiums  received, 

the  dispatch  ofthe  mission,  to  which  Lord  Rose-  that  will   make  them  average  about  8i  per 

bery  and  Lord  DufFerin  agreed.    The  recall  of  cent,  and  the  refunding  of  said  temporary 

the  expedition  was  construed  by  the  people  on  loan  of  April  1,  1879,  wiU  make  an  annual 

the  borders  of  Thibet  as  an  evidence  of  timid-  saving  of  $8,775  in  interest    The  total  amount 

ity.    A  considerable  force  of  Thibetans  invaded  borrowed  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  fund 

the  state  of  Sikkim,  which  is  tributary  to  the  was  $660,000,   and,  deductinff  such  amount 

Indian  Grovemment,  built  a  number  of  forts,  from  the  amount  of  the  said  extraordinary 

and  took  possession  of  a  road  that  had  been  expenses,  $1,208,852.02,  it  appears  that  during 

constructed  by  the  British  authorities  from  Dar-  said  years  1888, 1884,  1885,  and  1886,  the  sum 

jeding  to  the  Jelapla  Pass.    The  convention  of  $548,852.02  has  been  paid  from  the  reve- 

with  Ohina  in  relation  to  Burmah,  signed  in  nuee  ofthe  State,  over  ana  above  the  ordinary 

July,  1886,  contains  a  stipulation  by  which  expenses. 

Great  Britain  agreed  to  countermand  the  Ma-       The  net  receipts  to  the  general  fund  from 

caulay  mission  on  the  ground  that  the  Ohinese  all  sources,  exclusive  of  $257,986.75  advanced 

ministers  feared  local  disturbances,  while  the  by  counties  and  $679,215.75  received  on  loans, 

Chinese  Government  promised  to  encourage  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct  81, 1885,  were 

trade  between  India  and  Thibet    Ohina  bound  $1,424,249.10,  while  the  expenditures  from  the 

herself  not  to  interfere  with  the  British  ar-  same  fund,  exclusive  of  advances  returned  to 

rangements  for  the  internal  administration  of  counties  during  such  year,  pursuant  to  appro- 

Bnrmah,  and  to  provide  trade  facilities  between  priations,  were  $2,088,085.61.    The  net  re- 

Burmah  and  Yunnan,  while  England  admitted  ceipts  to  the  same  ftmd,  exclurive  of  advances 

the  Ohinese  claim  to  suzerainty,  and  agreed  to  by  counties,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81, 

continue  the  decenni^  tribute  mission  from  1886,  were  $1,421,850.84,  while  the  expendi- 

Mandalay  to  Pekin.  tures  from  the  same  ftmd,  exclusive  of  advances 

DTDUHl*    Stele  €ennBM«t — ^The  following  returned  by  counties,  during  such  year,  pursu- 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  ant  to  appropriations,  were  $1,019,587.78.  The 

emor,  Isaac  P.  Gray,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-  expenditures  of  the  last  year  are  not  equal  to 

Governor,  Mahlon  D.  Munson,  who  resigned ;  those  of  the  former  year,  because  the  revenue 

Secretary  of  State,  WiUiam  R.  Myers;  Treas-  of  the  State  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 

nrer,  John  J.  Oooper ;  Auditor,  James  H.  Rice ;  appropriations. 
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The  State  is  paying  annual]  j  about  one  fifth  was  180 — 60  males  and  70  females.    The  aver- 

of  its  entire  revenue  as  interest  on  its  domestic  age  monthly  attendance  was  98.    The  cost  per 

debt,  which  oonnsts  of  non-negotiable  school  capita  for  maintenance  was  $197.45  for  forty 

bonds  of  $8,904,788.22,  Issued  in  1867  and  weeks.    The  total  amount  expended  was  $25,- 

1868,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest;  a  non-ne-  888.67,  making  the  cost  per  capita  per  annum 

gotiable  Purdue  University  bond  of  $840,000,  $278.87,  or  $6.95  a  week  for  each  pupil, 

issued  in  1881,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  Iiane. — ^The  trustees  of  the  Inaane  Hospital, 

and  a  non-negotiable  State  University  bond  in  their  report  ending  Oct  81, 1886,  estimate 

of  $60,000,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest.  the  valae  of  the  real  estate  at  $1,480,150 ;  value 

ISdicatlauL— In  Indiana  University  the  num-  of  personal  property,  $221,060.95;  total,  $1,- 

ber  of  students  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  651,210.95.     There  was  appropriated  for  the 

work  is  eqaal  to  that  done  in  many  more  pre-  fiscal  year  ending  Oct  81,  1885,  for  mmte- 

tentious  institutions.    The  library  has  been  nance,  dothi^ag,  and  repairs,  $280,000.    There 

largely  increased.    The  museum  is  very  ezten-  was  appropriated  for  the  nsoal  year  1886  for 

sive.    The  laboratories  now  afford  excellent  maintenance,  clothing,  repairs,  and  improve- 

facilities  for  work.  ments,  $854,500.    There  was  expended  in  the 

The  success  of  the  State  Normal  School  has  fiscal  year  ending  Oct  81, 1885,  $819,087.90, 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  developing  pro-  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct  81,  1886, 
fessional  teachers  and  in  promoting  the  cause  $298,958.60,  showing  that  the  entire  appropriar 
of  education.  During  the  seventeen  years  of  tions  of  the  two  years  of  $684,500  were  ex- 
its existence  the  average  attendance  has  in-  pended,  except  $16,458.59.  The  average  num- 
creased  from  47  to  483  students.  During  the  oer  of  patients  during  1885  was  1,422 ;  the 
past  two  years  84  per  cent,  of  the  students  average  number  of  patients  for  1886  was  1,542. 
nave  come  from  the  homes  of  farmers  and  me-  The  per  capita  expense  in  1885  was  $178.48 ;  the 
chanics,  and  eighty-seven  counties  of  the  State  per  capita  expense  for  1886  was  $160.02.  The 
have  been  represented.  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  institution 

The  common-school  fund  has  been  increas-  consumes  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  rev- 

ing  at  the  rate  of  about  $60,000  a  year  for  sev-  enue  of  the  State.    The  commissioners,  in  the 

eral  years,  and  amounts  to  $9,458,085.71.  construction  of  the  three  additional  hospitals, 

There  are  9,816  schools,  28  of  whicn  are  log  have  constructed  each  institution  in  such  a 

buildings,  84  stone,  6,581  frame,  and  8^178  manner  that  increased  capacity  can  be  obtained 

brick,  and  the  total  value,  including  premises,  at  a  very  low  cost  per  capita.    The  medical 

is  nearly  $14,000,000.    Of  these  schools  556  engineer  estimates  the  aggregate  capacity  of 

were  built  in  the  two  years  Just  passed,  at  a  the  three  hospitals  at  1,100,  but  more  can  be 

total  cost  of  over  $800,000.    The  school  enu-  accommodated  withont  serious  inconvenience, 

meration  for  the  past  two  years  shows  that  The  census  of  1880  enumerated  8,530  insane 

728,067  white  children  were  of  school  age,  of  persons  in  the  State;  1,195  were  males,  and 

whom  496,887  were  enrolled  at  school,  and  of  1,885  were  females.    The  State  Hospital  for 

16,981  colored  children  but  9,239  were  enrolled  Insane  at  Indianapolis  has  accommodations  for 

at  school  about  1,500  patients.    Inquiry  made  in  Sep- 

DeafaidDuifeaiidiniBdi — ^The  report  of  the  tember,  through  the  State  Board  of  Healtii, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  1886  showed  the  number  of  insane  persons  confined 

shows  the  value  of  the  real  estate  is  $459,000 ;  in  the  jails  and  poor-houses  of  the  State  to  bo 

personal  property.  $44,890 ;  total,  $508,890.-  about  1,100,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  of 

97 ;   value  of  products  of  farm  and  garden,  them  are  locked  in  cells,  some  wear  ball  and 

$8.618.65 ;  earnings  of  the  institution,  $62.81 ;  chain,  and  others  are  chained  to  the  floor, 

value  of  clothing  furnished  pupils  and  returned  SoUtos'  Orphan'  Hmw^ — The   last  General 

to  State  treasury  for  collection,  $963.93 ;  ap-  Assembly  amended  the  law  for  the  govem- 

propriation  for  maintenance,  $55,000 ;  expend-  ment  of  the  Soldiers*   Orphans*  Home  and 

ed  from  maintenance  fund,  $52,069.98 ;  appro-  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 

priated  for  repairs,  $3,000;   expended  from  which  provided  that   the    Governor  should 

repair  fund,  $1,388.45 ;  special  fund,  $726.27 ;  appoint  three  trustees,  one  of  whom,  at  leasts 

expended  from  special  fund,  $195.85 ;  number  should  be  a  woman,  and  the  male  members 

of  pupils  in  attendance,  816 ;  per  capita  cost,  of  the  board  should  be  honorably  discharged 

$161.52.  Union  soldiers,  and  at  least  one  member  should 

The  trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Edu-  be  an  adherent  of  one  of  each  of  the  two  po- 
cation  of  the  Blind  estimate  the  value  of  the  litical  parties  casting  the  largest  number  of 
real  estate  at  $856,288 ;  the  personal  property  votes  at  the  last  general  election.  The  trus- 
at  $17,760.66 ;  total  valuation,  $378,998.66.  tees  had  succeeded,  by  judicious  management 
They  report  expended  for  current  support,  of  the  institution,  in  paying  off  a  large  por- 
$23,892;  for  repaires$l,996.67;  total  expendi-  tion  of  its  indebtedness,  and  were  congnitu- 
tures,  $25,888.67.  xhe  institution  furnishes  lating  themselves  upon  being  able  to  make  re- 
the  punils  tuition,  board,  and  washing  only,  pairs  and  beautify  the  grounos  during  the  year 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  dur-  without  increasing  the  expense  of  their  man- 
ing  the  session  of  1885  was  126.  The  total  agement,  when  on  July  21,  1886,  a  fire  de- 
number  enrolled  during  the  session  of  1886  stroyed  the  main  building,  but  no  lives  were 
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lost    The  boilding  was  iDSored  for  |26,000,  mission  fee,  which  has  rarely  proved  a  ffnancial 

$20,000  of  which  has  been  paid.    The  grounds  success,  and  in  several  cases  has  brought  finan- 

consist  of  fifty- seven  acres.    The  trustees  have  oial  disaster  upon  the  regiment.^^ 

contracted  for  the  construction  of  a  new  build-  Ttwuhlp  TtulMi* — In  the  Govemor^s  mes- 

ing  for  $54,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  dear-  sage  the  recent  fraudulent  transactions  of  town- 

ing  away  the  dibrU^  tearing  down  unsafe  walls,  ship  trustees  are  mentioned,  and  on  this  sub- 

and  repairing  the  foundation.  ject  he  savs : 

PiBul  aid  leftnutery  iMtttitliM.— The  report  **The  duties  of  township  trustee,  township 

of  the  directors  for  the  State  Prison  South  treasurer,  and  township  clerk  being  combined 

shows  that  the  income  of  the  prison  has  not  in  one  officer,  and  thereby  placing  the  entire 

been  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  ex-  management  of  township  busmess  in  his  hands, 

penses.     The  total  disbursements,  including  without  any  check  upon  the  transaction  of  his 

officers^  salaries  and  $4,807.61  e^qiended  for  business,  the  accomplishment  of  fraud  is  made 

repairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct  81, 1886,  more  easy  and  less  liable  to  detection.    The 

were  $82,205.45 ;  receipts  and  earnings,  $79,-  fact  that  such  fraudulent  transactions  did  not 

590.12,  showing  excess  of  disbursements  over  occur  in  those  States  that  have  adhered  to  the 

receipts,  $2,665.83.    The  directors  say  that  the  old  system  of  three  trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a 

buildmgs  are  old  and  not  convenient  for  manu-  clerk,  will  be  accepted  as  a  better  system  than 

facturing.  the  combiniog  of  their  duties  in  a  single  officer." 

The  reports  of  the  State  Prison  North  for  PMItkaL— The  Democratio  State  Convention 
the  past  two  fiscal  years  show  the  prison  to  met  at  Indianapolis  on  August  11,  and  nomi- 
have  been  self-sustaining.  For  the  dBcal  year  nated  the  following  ticket :  For  Lieutenant- 
ending  Oct.  81,  1885,  the  receipts  and  earn-  Governor,  John  0.  kelson;  Secretary  of  State, 
ings  were  '$108,221.67.  The  total  disburse*  Robert  W.  Miers;  Auditor  of  State,  Oharles 
menta,  including  repairs,  officers*  salaries,  and  A.  Munson ;  Treasurer  of  State,  Thomas  B. 
$26,657.25  expended  for  improvements,  were  Byrnes;  Attorney-General,  Hugh  D.  McMul- 
$99,662.15.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  all  ex-  len;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Courts  John  B. 
penditures  was  $8,559.52.  The  monthly  aver^  CoffVoth ;  Olerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ]£artin 
age  number  of  prisoners  was  702,  number  of  T.  Erueger ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo- 
deaths  8,  and  number  of  prisoners,  Oct.  81,  tion,  Alexander  M.  Sweeney. 
1885,  703.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct  81,  The  following  are  the  importanjt  portions  of 
1866,  the  receipts  and  earnings  were  $111,-  the  platform: 

430. 10.     The  total  disbursement^  including  Smlvtd,  That  taxation  of  the  people  for  other  pni^ 

repairs,  addition  to  library,  and  officers'  sala-  wMes  than  raising  revenue  for  the  ezuezwes  of  the 

*                 A«- .,..*•*»      twn^           i_x_  ^               .-_,•_  ^minigieiieJ^  is  robijery 

''e  arc,  therefore,  in  favor 
uz^nst  tariff  to  a  revenue 

decrease  in  expenditures  of  $2,950.15,  and  an  ""Sirff^rf,  That  the  ownership  of  na]  eatate  in  this 

increase  in  net  earnings  over  previous  year  of  oonntry  by  penona  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 

$11  158.58.  i*  i^janona  to  true  American  interests,  and  may  be 

The  report  of  the  Reformatory  for  Women  JL'Jf  ^^IJll^^??^^^^  2!J^m??k2'w  rw^^Jt 

and  Girls^or  1886  shows  that  there  were  in  SSbWLSffwtiL^^^^ 

the  penal  department  54,  in  the  reformatory  in  Indiana  by  aUena,  and  thereby  lemaling  the  act 

department  129.   Average  number  for  the  year,  allowing  aUena  to  hold  and  convey  real  eatate,  paased 

181.    The  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  hy  a  Republican  Legislatore  and  approved  by  a  Ee- 

repairswas$8W    The  net  ^irnings  of  the  F^^^gS^ri^JcotSL^L :^^ 

institution  for  the  year  were  $758.8 1 ,  leavmg  tect thepublio landa from auoh aliena« entry an^T oVn- 

as  the  net  cost  of  the  institution  for  the  year,  erahip,  so  that  the  same  may,  as  titf  aa  possible,  be  re- 

$2  9  241 .19.  served  for  oar  oitixens. 

The  approprUrtlon  lart  yew  for  th«  msinte-  ^S^J.^lfJ?  «Z  'n5l!!S°i!ilSv*Z.lf,2lShu 

was  $60,000.    The  trustees  ask  an  additional  now  provided  for  by  Uw,  shall  be  the  droukting  me- 

appropriation  of  $5,000  on  account  of  needed  dium.  We  insist  that  the  surplua  in  the  nationidlreas- 

improvwnents,  W  ■hall  be  prompdy  applwd  to  the  payment  of  the 

"•^"^  *^*T,^lr* '^^^^™^  sjssr^to'^'i^hM 

mesaace  to  the  Legislature  of  1887,  says :     to-  trfmaj,  beyond  the  proper  neoesaltiea  of  the  pubUe 

dlana  has  never  made  an  appropriation  for  the  service,  ahall  not  occur. 

support  of  her  militia,  and  in  that  respect  Baol/wd,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Indiana  la 

MouenM  of  this,  old  companies  are  constantly  ^  f JOISTS  just  and  proper  meaabras  for  regniating  the 

disbanding  and  new  companies  being  organ-  tniBo  in  spirituous  and  intoxioating  lionon  under  the 

ixed.    The  result  is,  that  the  State  has  but  a  license  system,  designed  to  repress  the  evils  of  in- 

very  small  force  of  trained  and  disciplined  temperance,  wd  It  favora  a  reasonable  increase  of  the 

T^^  Th.  «g.menu  in  .everja  lnrt«.ce.  I^T^'.ffiS^^i'SS'.^SS'MS 

have  attempted  to  raise  means  for  their  support  lioense  on  diatiUed  apirita ;  the  prooseda  of  sn£  tax 

by  holding  enoampments  and  charging  an  ad-  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  oommon  schools. 
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SetolMdt  ThAt  we  esMoiaUy  oommend  and  approve  beeii  of  aflbiding  protection  to  the  produdB  and  re- 
the  action  of  the  hut  General  Assembly  in  prohibit-  suits  of  American  skill  and  industry,  in  our  ounion 
ing  tlie  importation  of  foreiffnerB  and  aliens  under  the  duties  should  be  reduced  as  low  as  will  be  allowed 
contract  to  perform  labor  withm  the  State  of  Indiana,  hj  a  wise  observance  of  the  necessity  to  protect  that 
We  demana  such  fhrther  legislation  by  Con|p«es  as  portion  of  our  manufiusturers  and  labor  whose  pros- 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  importation  of  foiv  perity  is  essential  to  our  national  safety  and  independ- 
elfin  laborers  into  this  countiy,  and  we  declare  our-  ence.  We  at  the  ssme  time  condemn  the  dedara- 
selves  in  favor  of  the  strictest  enforcement  of  the  acts  tion  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Indiana  in  fitvor  of 
prohibiting  Chinese  immigration.  Further,  that  we  prsctical  ftee  trade,  as  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of 
demand  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  which  do  not  bear  the  State  and  to  the  welfiffe  and  advancement  of 
equallv  upon  capital  and  labor:  the  passage  of  siiin-  workingmen. 

gont  laws  to  promote  the  health  and  enhance  the  The  wisdom  and  honesty  of  the  Bepnblloan  party 

safety  of  employes  of  railways,  manufacturing  estab-  secured  sound  money  to  the  people.    Gold  and  ailv^ 

lishments,  and  mining  operations,  snd  to  compel  the  ahould  be  maintuned  in  friendiv  relation  in  the  coin 

employers  to  make  prompt  payment  of  wages  of  those  circulation  of  the  countrr.  and  all  the  drcniatinff  me- 

in  their  employ  ;  the  enactment  of  lawa  prohibiting  dium-H»in  and  pmr  alike— should  be  kept  ofequal 

the  hiring  out  of  convict-labor  in  competition  with  and  permanent  value.    The  surplus  in  the  tiesamj 

the  honest  laborers  of  the  coantiy ;  prohibiting  the  ahould  be  steadily  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 

employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  m  age  tional  debt. 

in  the  mines  and  factories  of  the  State  ;  and,  finally.  We  favor  a  thorough  and  honest  oiforoement  of  the 

that  the  importation  of  ibrei^  laborers  under  contract  civil-service  law.  and  the  extension  of  its  prindplcs 

be  forever  prohibited  by  atnngent  penal  statutes.  to  the  State  administration  wherever  it  can  be  msde 

TheRepnbUoan  State  Convention  wm  held  P'^?BepubHcan  party  carried  into  effect  tiie  home- 

at  Indianapoha  on  September  2,  and  the  fol-  stead  policv,  under  which  the  Western  States  and 

lowing  is  the  ticket  nominated :   For  Lieuten-  Territories  nave  been  made  populous  snd  prosperous. 

ant-Govemor,  R.  S.  Robertson :  Secretary  of  ?^« /•▼<>?  ^«  reservation  of  pubUc  lands  for  smaU 

State,  Charles  L.  Griffin;    Anditor  of  State,  \^^^^^^!S^^S>SPS^^^- 

Brace  Carr ;  Treasurer  of  State,  J.  A.  Lemcke ;  porationa  andnon-resident  alSns.    American 'lands 

Judge  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  Byron  K.  Elliott ;  should  be  preserved  for  Americsn  settlers. 

Attorney-General,  Louis  T.  Micbener;   Clerk  The  watering  of  corporate  stock  should  be  pre- 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  WDliam  T.  Noble ;  Su-  J«nted  by  law.    We  fiivor  the  creation  of  a  Bureanof 

nerintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Harvey  M.  ^^^^^'  provision  that  all  taxation  shall 

La  t  Ollette.           .                     n       i    m  ^  equal  and  uniform,  ahould  be  made  effective  by 

The  essential  features  of  the  platform  were  such  revision  of  the  assessment  and  taxation  laws  as 

as  follow :  vill  remedy  the  iinustice  whereby  certun  localities 

nn.-  •<w^«:»«  ^  ^«r«—...w»«*  «»•».  «,wv«  .«  ^«-i  ii»vo  heen  made  to  bear  more  than  their  due  share  of 

?nZnf JSf  liS  hnr^^IhSiTLTwA  tSS« J^nfS^  thepublic buidens. 

intelligent,  and  honest  biUlot,  and  we  renew  our  dec-  yf             ^^    j^        f        devotion  to  the  fiee, 

ilSf n^SSf i^nSSr  ISSit^fo™  ^  rniB^^i^fi^f^T^^r  and  fcvor  measures  t^ 

evwr  practiced  and  under  whatever  form,  whereby  tiie  .      ^  ^j^cteaB^  its  practical  value  to  the  people.    We 

^^^^t^^^'^JS'^rJS?  «^^^^  «f  oppo^  to  sly  movement,  howevr&aidioua, 

vote  counted  and  returned,  is  unjpenled  or  •bridged.  ^ij^thOT  local  or  Stie,  whereby  a  saored  fund  mavbe 

S1!2£SS«^L^?tSJS^  divS?3lh>m  its  legitimate  usi  or  tiiesdministiiiion 

Democratic  party  of  Indiana  against  free  sufflyge  m  ^^  ^^  BchooU  made  less  impartial  or  efficient 

Freedom  of  tobw  fa  MMoUal  to  Ae  ooftentatent  j^j^  ^  inioxiortiag  Ikioon  hM  alwaTB  been  mder 

^  PI?5T*y  ?' ?tt  P^P**-  .  W^ofkingnien  .hould  w^SveiSfaStf  A  beBeving thit  the erili »- 

^,S!^^t:^^.^i^'vf'^:^^S^t^.  iX^fteJSSS^h;>"dlerigidlyipre.sed,w.fcvor 

{2SSS2S  J?^l/^^^   ^S  uT^ffwL  aSJ  'oeh  &W.  «8  wiU  permit  the  people  in  their  WTenl 


and  the 


I  the  vicious  classes  of  Europe  with  American  KtrJC.  «r.r«LS^t«  rJin^ 

workingmen ;  the  emplovment  of  young  chUdren  in  *^«^*»  ^  oppressions  of  local  taxation. 

fiMtories  and  mines :  ana  we  recommend  to  the  next       The  Prohibition  candidates  were :  Lieuten- 

General  AssembW  t:he  psssage  of  such  Ums  sa  iriU  ant-Govemor,  J.  M.  Gale;  Secretary  of  State, 

crrthiirTter^^yrihJ'^^^^^^  i-  s.  ^^^r '^'"^^l^^tt*^  ^??^*^,' 

tion  and  safeguards  for  lifo  and  health  in  mines  and  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Tnbbe;  Attomey-Gener^ 
ilMJtories— and  the  sure  and  prompt  poyment  of  wages.  William  M.  Land;  Superintendent  of  PuUio 
We  fevor  the  reduction  of  the  legal  number  of  work-  Instruction,  Cyrus  Hodgin ;  Supreme  Judge,  R. 
ing-houra  wherever  practicably  and  the  submission  g  Dwiggins;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  L.  D. 
of  all  matten  of  controveny  between  employ^  and  S\.Ii«i»  tuL  «rviiA«r;«i»  ir—  ^y.^  n*2»>.*i»v 
employer,  under  just  regulation,  to  impartial  irbitr»-  Katliff.  The  following  was  the  Greeo^ 
tion.  The  ri^ht  of  all  men  to  associate  for  the  im>-  ticket:  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  8.  Fope ;  Sec- 
motion  of  their  mutual  good  and  protection,  without  retary  of  State,  J.  B.  Milroy ;  Auditor,  Fressly 


mteriering  with  the  rights  of  othera,  can  not  be  ques-  Gregg ;  Treaflurer,  Bemamin  Perkins;  Attor- 

We  favor  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  pro-  1^^^^^^^'^'  ^?*'  5  Superintendent  of 

tection,  under  which  the  resouixses  of  tiie  Btate  and  Public  Instruction,   George   Bass;    Supreme 

nation  have  been,  and  are  being,  developed,  and  Judge,  J.  L.  Miller;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court, 

whereby  the  wages  of  workingmen  are  from  16  to  80  g  D   Douglass. 

ner  cent  hkfher  than  under  the  revraue  tariff  in  force  Qn  November  2  the  Republican  ticket  was 

S^Se%fe'2S?S§5iSre^^^^^  elected     The  vote  for  £eutenant-GoT«^^^ 

time  tp  time  as  oiroumstanoes  may  zequiie,  upon  the  was:  Repubhcan,  232,910;  Democratio,  22V 
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698;  Prohibition,  8,629;  Greenback,  8,010;  make  a  clean,  smooth  oat  throngh  the  paper, 

Repnblioan  plurality,  8,828.    The  plurality  for  and  the  others  to  beyel  its  edges.    Dealers  in 

the  other  ofSoers  was  aboat  the  same,  except  shoemakers*  sapplies  keep  in  stock  a  very  large 

that  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instroction,  Tariety  of  knives  of  different  shiq)es,  and  nsu- 

which  was  aboat  9,000.     The    Bepablica^s  aUy  of  excellent  steel.    An  inlayer  can  often 

^ected  Congressmen  in  the  First,  Sixth,  Eighth,  find  jast  what  he  wants  in  sach  an  assortment ; 

Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Districts,  bat  fastidious  workmen  frequently  have  blades 

seven,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  other  six*  specially  shaped  and  tempered  to  suit  their  in- 

The  Legislature  elected  consisted  of  81  Demo-  dividasl  metnods. 

brats  and  19  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  56  The  lithographer's  stone  should  be  nearly  or 

Repablicans  ana  46  Democrats  in  the  House,  quite  as  large  as  the  sheets  of  paper  to  be  used. 

Several  of  each  party  were  Knights  of  Labor.  It  is  well  to  have  it  set  in  a  wooden  frame. 

The  Democrats  after  the  election  contested  the  making  the  total  sixe  somewhat  larger  than  the 

lieutenant-ffovemorship   on  the  ground  that  paper. 

there  could  be  no  legal  election  to  fill  a  va-  The  press-board  should  be  of  the  dark,  ma- 

oancy  during  a  term,  but  only  at  the  regular  hogany-colored    variety   generally   used    by 

qnadriennial  periods.    The  question  had  not  book-binders  to  lay  between  the  different  sete 

been  set  at  rest  at  the  dose  of  the  year.  of  sheets  when  piled  up  under  their  powerful 

mLATIHCift    A  paper  on  this  subject  might  hydraulic  presses.    It  is  made  of  wood-fiber, 

properly  include  the  arts  of  inlaying  as  prao-  and  is  exceedingly  hard,  toush,  and  smooth, 

ticed  from  time  immemorial  by  skilled  workers  For  the  inlayer  it  serves  a  double  purpose : 

in  wood,  metal,  and  stone  the  world  over;  but,  one  sheet  of  it  he  keeps  for  a  cutting-board, 

as  these  have  been  fully  described  in  the  stand-  and  the  rest  he  lays  between  his  inlaid  sheets 

ard  technical  works,  they  are  omitted  here,  while  they  are  drying  in  the  copying-press. 

The  present  article  treats  of  inlaying  as  ap-  With  tiiis  equipment,  a  pot  of  rice-flour 

plied  to  engravings,  drawings,  manuscripts,  paste,  and  a  small,  stiff  brush— an  artistes  bris- 

and  the  like,  when  they  are  to  be  preserved  in  tie-brush  is   best--^e  inlayer  is  ready  for 

those  superb  sets  of  volumes  that  are  among  work. 

the  choicest  treasures  of  modem  collections.  The  first  operation  ia  to  lay  the  engraving  on 
Most  of  the  larger  libraries  of  the  present  the  cutting-board,  and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut 
time  contain  iidaid  editions  of  more  or  less  it  out  of  the  sheet  upon  which  it  is  printed, 
importance,  none  of  which  can  be  duplicated,  leaving  a  margin  of  about  one  eighth  of  an 
ana  some  of  which  contain  so  much  that  is  inch  around  the  print  proper.  Next  lay  a 
rare  that,  when  offered  for  sale,  they  command  sheet  of  mounting-paper  upon  the  cutting- 
fabulous  prices.  The  process  of  collecting  the  board,  and  upon  it  place  the  engraving  exactly 
materials  for  such  books  often  extends  over  where  it  intended  to  stay.  Of  course,  every 
the  better  part  of  a  lifetime,  and  involves  a  precaution  must  be  taken  to  insure  accurate 
large  initial  outiay  of  time  and  money.  The  placing.  To  identify  the  top  of  the  sheet, 
work  of  inlaying  or  mounting  the  engravings  press  the  point  of  a  needle  through  one  of  its 
calls  for  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  to  upper  comers,  and  to  register  the  print  make 
the  end  that  the  pages  of  the  volume  when  two  needle-holes,  say  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
bound  shall  lie  as  flat  as  if  each  were  a  single  apart,  passing  at  once  through  it  and  through 
sheet  of  paper.  An  inlaid  book,  in  short  is  the  mounting-sheet  These  two  holes  serve 
an  artistically  constructed  scrap-book ;  but  to  identify  the  print  and  its  particular  sheet, 
whereas  tiie  leaves  of  the  ordinary  scrap*book  should  a  number  of  engravings  be  in  hand  at 
are  crampled  and  unsi^htiy  at  the  edges,  those  once.  Four  more  needle-holes  through  the 
that  are  skillfully  inlaid  are  like  the  work  of  mounting-sheet,  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
the  best  book-binder&  Usually  the  collector  print  serve  to  fix  the  position  of  the  *'  win- 
procures  an  unbound  copy  of  the  work  he  in-  dow  '*  that  ia  to  be  cut  m  the  mounting-sheet. 
tends  to  illustrate,  printed,  with  wide  margins,  The  print  is  now  laid  aside,  and  the  window 
on  heavy  npiper.  Me  procures  also  a  supply  of  cut  out  on  lines  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
paper  of  Tike  size  and  tint,  upon  which  to  within  the  four  needle-holes;  this  will  make 
mount  his  engravingSb  an  opening  in  the  sheet  a  little  smaller  than 

Professionid  inlayers  are  few,  and  many  col-  the  print, 

lectors  prefer  to  do  the  work  themselves,  ac-  Tne   next   operation  calls  for  the  nicest 

quiring  often  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill,  numual  skill.    The  paper  frame  or  mat  is  laid 

The  inlayer^s  tools  include  an  assortment  of  on  the  lithographic  stone  and  its  inner  edges 

knives,  a  lithographer's  stone,  some  sheets  of  are  beveled  with  a  sharp  blade,  so  that  the 

press-board,  and  an  ordinary  hand  copying-  paper  is  as  thin  as  possible  at  the  extreme  in- 

S'ess  large  enough  to  receive  the  sheets  of  the  ner  edge.    Bevel  the  edges  of  the  print  in  the 

tended  volume.  same  way.    Skill  and  certainty  in  beveling  can 

No  two  inlayers  agree  about  the  best  shape  only  be  acquired  by  the  greatest  nicety  of 

of  knife-blade,  and  only  experience  can  deter-  manipulation,  and  it  is  only  given  to  a  few, 

mine  what  is  best  for  each  individuaL   Temper  even  among  professionals,  to  attain  something 

and  keenness  of  edge  are,  of  course,  essential  like  uniform  perfection. 

Several  knives  are  necessary— one,  namely,  to  Pasting  comes  next    Lay  the  print  on  a 
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piece  of  dean  waste-paper  (which  must  never  smoothed  between  sheets  of  clean  blotting- 
be  used  a  second  time,  for  fear  of  accidents)  paper,  and  again  placed  nnder  pressure,  when 
and  upon  it  lay  the  ^*  window  ^^  cat  from  the  they  snonld  dry  perfectly  flat  and  without  per- 
monnting-sheet.  The  beveled  edge  alone  will  ceptible  Increase  of  thickness, 
remain  in  sight,  and,  holding  the  **  window  ^*  A  third  method,  which  may  nnder  some  dr- 
firmly  in  pla^,  the  rice-paste  is  rubbed  mpon  cnmstances  be  advantageondy  followed,  is  to 
the  bevel  ontil  it  is  uniformly  covered  and  the  lay  the  print  on  the  moonting-sheet  before 
paste  rubbed  into  its  texture.  The  print  is  trimming  it,  and,  carefnlly  adjusting  it  in 
now  taken  np  carefully,  laid  npon  its  mat,  place,  cut  through  both  thicknesses  of  paper, 
pressed  firmly  between  flat  surfaces,  and  al-  moving  the  kmfe- blade  in  a  vertical  plane, 
lowed  to  dry  nnder  the  heaviest  available  This  at  once  trims  the  print  and  outs  a  **  win- 
pressure.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  reversed  dow"  into  which  it  will  exactly  fit.  Hie 
bevels  of  print  and  mat  are  thus  glued  securely  mounting-sheet  should  be  a  little  thicker  than 
together  without  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  print-paper,  and  both  are  to  be  pasted, 
the  sheet.  with  all  precautions  against  wrinkling^  npon 

When  it  is  desired  to  inlay  two  prints  that  a  third  sheet  which  completes  the  folio,  and 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  sheet  ofpa-  if  skillfully  done  gives  a  most  satisfactory 
per,  it  is  necessary  to  split  the  paper.  This  result,  as  nothing  shows  on  the  reverse  side. 
IS  easily  done  bv  taking  two  pieces  of  stout  Coarse  prints  may  be  cut  from  the  daily  jour- 
cotton  or  linen  uieetmg  at  least  as  large  as  the  nals,  and  treated  in  any  ot  the  three  methods 
largest  of  the  prints.  Cover  each  of  them  described,  in  such  a  way  that  when  finished 
evenly  with  paste,  lay  the  paper  to  be  split  they  will  look  like  etchings  on  India  paper, 
on  one  of  them,  and  spread  the  other  piece  of  ^  llie  best  material  for  the  inlay er^s  purposes 
cloth  over  both.  Smooth  out  all  inequalities  is  a  not  very  hard,  not  very  smooth,  calendered 
and  lumps,  and  let  the  paste  become  perfectly  Pj^p^i''  German  drawing  -  paper  is  good ; 
dry.  Then  pull  the  two  pieces  of  cloth  care-  Whatman's,  being  hand-made,  is  not  so  satis- 
fully  apart,  and  half  of  the  paper  will  come  factory;  riobon  paper,  such  as  is  cut  into  strips, 
away  with  each  piece.  Soaking  in  lukewarm  and  wound  np  with  costly  ribbons,  is  excellent 
water  will  dissolve  the  paste,  and  the  prints  can  for  **  laying  on."  Of  course,  no  beginner 
be  separately  inlaid.  In  this  case  tne  prints  should  make  a  first  attempt  npon  anything 
will  not  require  beveling,  unless  the  paper  is  valuable ;  the  manual  dexterity  essential  to 
so  thick  as  to  render  it  desirable.  The  soak-  true  and  nice  beveling  comes  only  by  practice, 
ing  in  paste  and  water  will  not  affect  old-fash-  Inlaying,  apparently  after  the  metnods  de- 
ioned  printer^s  ink,  but  some  modem  work  is  scribed  has  been  practiced  by  the  Chinese 
done  with  ink  that  will  not  stand  water.  Com-  time  out  of  mind,  and  it  was  largely  used  by 
mon  paper  may  be  split  by  a  skillful  worker,  monkish  missal- writers  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
using  simply  a  delicate  knife  and  the  fingers,  is  an  art  well  adapted  for  amateur  work,  and 
but  such  work  requires  a  great  deal  ofpractice,  is  not  without  its  inducements  as  a  professional 
and  is  at  best  a  slow  operation.  When  the  calling.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  in  this 
engraving  is  backed  by  printed  matter  that  country  only  three  professional  inlayers,  and 
may  show  through,  the  paper  may  be  split  as  even  in  Europe  the  market  is  not  over-supplied 
described,  or  it  may  be  backed  without  split-  with  really  good  workmen, 
ting  by  a  piece  of  black  paper  which  will  usu-  dSURAICE  LEGISLATIO]!.  The  record  of  the 
ally  render  invisible  the  reversed  letters ;  or.  Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  New  Tork 
the  paper  may  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  wa-  relative  to  insurance  matters  in  1886  was  of 
ter  and  laid  face  down  on  the  stone,  when  the  much  more  than  the  usual  interest.  Eleven 
objectionable  printed  matter  may  easily  be  very  important  laws  were  enacted.  The  first 
rubbed  off  with  the  fingers,  taking  care  to  rub  provides  that  Canadian  companies  may  deposit 
across  the  grain  of  the  paper,  and  being  par-  Canadian  securities  with  the  Insurance  Super* 
ticulorly  careful  about  fraying  the  edges.  intendent  for  business  done  in  the  State.    The 

**  Laying-on  "  is  included  in  the  same  cate-  second  amends  the  laws  of  1876  so  as  to  allow 

gory  with  inlaying,  as  it  is  used  for  the  same  any  of  the  New  York  State  companies  doing 

purpose.    It  is  simply  pasting  the  paper  on  business  in  foreign  countries  to  invest  in  for- 

the  mounting-sheet  without  cutting  a  *'  win-  eign  securities  the   funds  that  are  required 

dow,"  or  beveling,  but  this  is  not  such  an  abroad.    The  third  facilitates  the  closing  np  of 

easy  operation  as  it  would  seem  to  a  novice,  insolvent  life-insurance  and  annuity  companiesi 

If  ordinary  calendered  paper  is  used,  the  addi-  It  provides  that  upon  the  expiration  of  two 

tional  thickness  will  teU  where  several  sheets  years  after  the  dedaration  of  a  final  dividend 

come  together.    Therefore,  a  soft  paper  must  by  a  receiver  heretofore  appointed  of  an  insol- 

be  used  into  which  the  imposed  sheet  will  vent  life-insurance  and  annuity  company,  a 

sink  under  pressure.    Again,  both  sheets  will  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  a  special 

wrinkle  more  or  less  in  drying,  even  when  care-  term  thereof  held  in  and  for  the  county  in 

fully  dampened.    This  is  due  partly  to  the  im-  which  the  office  of  such  receiver  is  situated, 

possibility  of  dampening  them  equally ;  there-  may,  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney-General,  or 

fore,  when  they  have  had  a  first  drying  under  the  receiver  or  any  of  his  bondsmen,  make  an 

the  press,  they  are  both  wetted  a  second  time  order  authorizing  such  applicant  to  cause  to  be 
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pabliflhed  and  mailed  a  notice  to  the  remain-  villages  by  companies  not  organized  under  the 
ing  creditors  of  such  insolvent  company  or  re-  laws  of  this  State.  The  significant  amendment 
oeiver  to  present  their  claims  for  payment  allows  any  company  licensed  to  do  basiness  in 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  said  this  State  to  transact  basiness  in  any  place 
notice,  or  that  the  same  be  thereafter  foreyer  where  it  has  no  agent,  if  it  wiD  give  a  bond  to 
barred,  a  copy  of  which  notice  shall  be  pub-  the  insarance  department  that  it  will  pay  the 
lished  in  the  city  of  Albany  in  the  newspaper  two-per-cent.  premium  required  by  law.  It  is 
designated  for  the  publication  of  certain  public  also  prorided  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
notices  pursuant  to  chapter  202,  laws  of  1885,  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  village  in  this 
and  in  a  newspaper  published  in  said  county  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  town  board  of 
once  in  each  week  for  five  successive  weeks,  the  town  in  which  such  village  is  situated.  The 
and  a  copy  of  which  notice  shall  be  mailed,  ninth  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  credit 
postage  paid,  on  the  day  of  the  date  thereof,  to  guarantee  and  indemnity  companies  for  all  parts 
each  of  said  remaining  creditors,  to  their  last  of  the  State  except  Kew  York  and  Brooklyn, 
known  address.  Upon  due  proof  of  the  publi-  The  Comptroller  was  struck  out  of  the  bill,  and 
cation  and  mailing  of  such  notices  as  aforesaid,  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  was  added,  as 
and  the  payment  of  all  claims  so  presented,  a  the  oflfoer  with  whom  the  business  should  be 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  a  special  term  done,  and  stringent  provisions  were  enacted  in 
thereof  held  in  and  for  said  county,  upon  mo-  regard  to  sending  reports  to  him.  It  was  f ur- 
tion  of  the  Attorney-Gheneral,  or  the  receiver  ther  nrovided  that  at  least  26  per  cent  of  the 
or  any  of  his  bondsmen,  may  grant  an  order  capital  stock  of  such  company  shall  be  paid  in 
discharging  such  receiver  and  his  bondsmen  before  it  proceeds  to  business;  and  that  no  such 
from  further  liability.  The  fourth  provides  for  company  shall  begin  business  before  it  has 
a  uniform  contract  or  j^licy  of  fire  insurance  deposited  at  least  $100,000  with  the  Superin- 
to  be  made  and  issued  m  this  State  by  all  in-  tendent  of  Insurance.  The  tenth  amends  the 
suranoe  companies  taking  risks  on  property  in  law  of  1880  relative  to  the  examinations  and 
this  State.  This  law  makes  it  possible  to  create  reports  of  fire  and  inland  companies,  so  that 
a  standard  policy,  which  shall  do  justice  to  all  where  a  note  is  taken  for  a  premium  the  com- 
of  the  many-sided  interests  touched  by  insur-  pany  may  deduct  the  expense  of  obtaining  the 
ance,  as  the  New  Tork  Board  is  intrusted  with  risk  and  issuing  the  policy.  The  eleventh  pro- 
its  original  preparation  and  the  Legislature  can  vides  for  a  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on 
revise  it  if  it  should  at  any  time  need  revision,  the  gross  premiums  received  by  all  fire  and 
The  fifth  allows  any  town  insurance  company,  marine  companies  doing  business  in  this  State 
acting  under  the  laws  of  1857  and  1881,  to  — whether  organized  in  this  State  on  not.  The 
choose  not  fewer  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  payment  is  to  be  made  annually  by  the  18th  of 
directors  to  be  elected  annually,  and  to  hold  August  to  the  State  Treasurer,  sworn  returns 
office  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  sixth  in  regard  to  the  business  being  sent  to  the 
provides  fo#  a  codification  of  several  laws ;  it  Comptroller.  The  tax  in  each  case  shall  be 
amends  the  law  of  1870,  chapter  287,  so  as  to  paid  up  to  the  80th  day  of  June  preceding, 
conform  with  chapter  862  of  the  laws  of  1880 ;  Asiae  from  these  laws,  a  new  law,  developed 
it  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  New  from  the  investigation  of  the  Broadway  rail- 
York  State  Central  Organization  of  Co-opera^  road,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  receivers 
tive  Fire  Insurance,  and  refers  more  especial-  for  corporations  whose  charters  have  been  an- 
ly  to  the  making  of  reports  at  a  particular  nulled.  A  law  of  very  great  general  interest 
time  and  to  the  filing  of  reports  with  the  Secre-  was  passed  providing  that  every  receiver  shall 
tary  of  State.  The  seventh  provides  that  tbe  be  allowed  to  receive,  as  compensation  for  his 
capital  stock  of  any  corporation  organized  since  services  as  such  receiver,  5  per  cent,  for  the 
May  15, 1878,  as  a  limited  liability  company,  first  $100,000  received  and  paid  out,  and  2|  per 
under  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  provide  for  cent,  on  all  sums  received  and  paid  out  in  ex- 
tbe  organization  and  regulation  of  certain  busi-  cess  of  the  said  $100,000 ;  but  no  receiver  shall 
nees  corporations,''  passed  June  21,  1875,  may  be  allowed  or  shall  receive,  from  such  per* 
be  paid  in  eix  months  from  the  passage  of  this  centage  or  otherwise,  for  his  said  services  for 
act,  or  may  be  reduced  by  proceedings  author-  any  one  year,  any  greater  sum  or  compensation 
ized  by  law  to  be  taken  within  such  time,  than  $12,000,  nor  for  any  period  less  than  one 
Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  con-  year,  more  than  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  a  year, 
atrued  in  anywise  to  relieve  any  such  corpora-  provided  that  where  more  than  one  receiver 
tion  or  the  directors  or  stockholders  thereof  shall  be  appointed,  the  compensation  herein 
from  liability  to  creditors  for  debts  contracted  provided  shall  be  divided  between  such  re- 
bef ore  the  passage  of  this  act  by  reason  of  any  oeivers.  This  is  an  amendment  to  the  receiver- 
failure  to  pay  in  its  capital  or  any  part  thereof  ship  act  of  1878. 

within  the  time  prescribed  for  the  making  of  Aside  from  the  State  of  New  York,  the  most 

aaoh  payments  by  the  said  act,  or  to  make  and  important  insurance  laws  of  1886  were  passed 

file ,  any  certificates  of  such  payment.     The  by  the  State  of  Connecticut    The  fees  of  the 

eiglith  was  the  cause  of  considerable  discussion.  Insurance  Commissioner  were  fixed  in  that 

It  amends  the  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  State.    Another  law  provides  that  no  insurance 

premiums  to  the  fire  department  of  cities  and  company  shall  cancel  a  fire  policy  without  giv- 
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ing  the  party  insnred  at  least  fiye  days'  notice  menti  on  State  Institotioiui  md  for  paying  ootstiiid- 

and  a  pro-rata  for  the  nnexpired  term.    A  *%]^*""^?*  ^     ,,^   ,^x.nA       j  * 

Tu:^  il-,  «ii^»«  MA^i^^m^^JL  ^».i»«^«n<A«.  ♦/*  To  repeal  section  3909  of  the  Code  and  to  enact  a 

third  law  allows  life-uisnranoe  oompanies  to  gnbatitutrtherefor,  defining  and  puniBhing  embea- 

improye  any  real  eastate  whether  in  €k>nnecti-  iiement 

cat  or  in  any  other  State.    A  fourth  law  pro-  To  estahlish  a  nnifonn  inch  or  gauge  of  cream, 

yides  that  any  fire,  or  fire  and  marine  company  ^o  present  deoeptioin  in  the  manitfiMMure  and  eale 

of  another  State  with  $160,000  in  cash  assets,  <«  imitation  butter  and  cheeee. 

vx  auvbum  •^M»w'  7""    .     AiT^al!.*       ^JTin  ji  Making  an  appropriation  for  erecting  an  addxtMMial 

may  transact  bnsmess  m  the  State,  provided  wtogtolhe  Iowa  Hoepital  for  thelSane  at  Mount 

that  similar  companies  of  Oonnecticnt  are  ad-  Pleasant  for  female  patfenti  and  for  its  sopport. 

mitted  to  transact  basiness  in  sach  other  State.  To  establiah  and  maintain  a  Soldiers*  Home  in  the 

A  fifth  law  concerns  licenses  and  certificates  Stoto  <tf  Iowa,  and  making  n  appropria^n  for  the 

of  insurance  agents.     "  Valued  policy  bUk "  SSu&                     contraction  or  puichaae  of 

were  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  fifteen  E^aSukhing  the  Snpieme  Court  at  the  seat  of  gOT- 

Stated  and  Territories;  but  they  did  not  be-  ernment and proTiding offlcen thereof, 

come   laws   except  in  New  Hampshire   and  ^  To  repeal  chwoter  168  of  the  acts  of  the  Twentidai 

Id.h«^  from  both  of  which  tteinsox^no.  com-  ^^,^^^A^Z^^^^^^^ 

panies  promptly  Withdrew  their  agents.  It  was  and  providing  for  levying  a  tax  therefor.           ^^ 

expected  that  this  particular  form  of  legislation,  To  anthorize  dties  and  towns  to  erect  and  wi^iTitit^ 

which  seeks  to  overthrow  the  idea  that  an  in-  fish-dams  across  the  outlets  of  meandered  lakes,  and 

surance  policy  is  a  contract  of  indemnity  only,  Jjgj^^""^™"^^  ^^'  *^  ^^  ^'  destrwAm 

^^iliSiSSSS?  ^  o*^  actively  during  1887.  ®  To^iS^te  the  oiganization  and  opemtion  of  mn- 

l!iVKiTI01f&    See  Patents.  tual  benefit  associations. 

IOWA.  Stale  fliTWMWit — ^The  following  were  Amendatoxy  of  chapter  148  of  the  acts  of  the  Twen- 
the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  ti«th  Oeneral  Assembly  relating  to  intoxicating  Kq. 
William  Larrabee,  Republican;  Lieutenant-  S??i«*^f, P3^^°»i°J Sl^^^ 
Governor,  JohnA.  t"  HuU;  'Secretery  of  S'o^^Si  Sfl^^bS^m^t^ofZK^^ 
State,  Frsnk  D.  Jackson;  Treasurer,  v.  P.  Bequiring  banking  oorporadons  other  than  savings- 
Twombly ;  Attorney-General,  A.  J.  Baker ;  banks  to  inoorporate  the  word  '*  State  "  in  their  ear- 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  poiate  name,  imd  to  prohim  assodations,  poi^ 
W.^Akeni;  Labor  Commissioner,  E.R.Huteh-  fe^/^fe'S^^ 

ins;  Railroad  Commissioners,  Peter  A.Dey,L.  ooon^g  notes,  etc,  ftom  adopting  and  using  the 
S.  Coffin,  and  James  W.  McDill;  Mine  Inspec-  word  ** State"  in  connection  ^inth  such  assodations, 
tors,  Joshua  A.  Smith,  Thomas  Binks,  and  pwtnerehip,  or  individual  uAmes.  ^,  ,  . 
JAmAA  R  Rtonl-  •  Viah  nnmrninatAnAr  "E  D  Kequmng  foreign  corporations  to  file  their  aitides 
jam^  J!,,  stout ,  JJlsft  uommisttoner,  Ji*.  jj.  ^^ in<irpoStion  iJith  the  SecrotMy  of  Steto,  and  im- 
Oarleton.  Supreme  Court:  Chief- Justice,  posing  certain  conditions  upon  such  coipomtions  trans- 
Joseph  R.  Reed ;  Associate  Justices,  James  H.  acting  business  in  this  Sute. 
Rothrock,  Austhi  Adams,  Joseph  M.  Beck,  and  To  prohibit  the  traffic  in  hogfs  infected  with  swine- 
William  H.  Seevers.    J.  W.  Cattell  at  the  begin-  g»«««  ^  hog^olers,  and  to  prevent  fiie  spread  of 

ning  of  the  year  held  the  oflSce  of  Auditor,  IXorizing  the  consoUdatlon  of  the  couponftmdin 

having  been  appomted  thereto  m  i88o  by  Grov.  the  State  treasurv  with  the  ffenend  revenue  Amd. 

Sherman,  who  nad  removed  Auditor  John  L.  To  amend  section  797  of  ttie  Code  of  Iowa,  and  to 

Brown  on  charges.    Gov.  Larrabee,  soon  after  exempt  from  taxation  certein  homesteada. 

his  .inaognration,  restored  Mr   Brown     He,  Jl^^^^'^^^'^:^^^'^^ 

having  been  impeacbed,  was   succeeded   by  judgments,  mortgages,  and  deeds  of  trust. 

Charles  Beardsley.    The  articles  were  adopted  To  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 

by  the  House  on  April  18,  but  the  trial  before  the  State  of  Iowa. 

the  Senate  was  not  concluded  until  July  14,  Regulating  the  sale  and  transfer  of  gram  in  deva- 

when  Mr.  Brown  w«  acquitted.     He  was  ^^^o'fb^^ttt^'?'^  «.d  to  *»!««.  th. 

thereupon  restored  to  office,  and  continued  m  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  ^e  District  Court,  and  to 

possession  the  remainder  of  the  year.  provide  for  additional  judges  and  to  reoigonixe  the 

Ugldatlve  ScMlsb— The  Lenslature  met  on  judicial  districts  of  the  state. 

the  laws  passed  were  the  foUowmg:  ge^tion  281  of  the  Code  as  amendeSi  by  an  act  of 

Toprovidefor  the  teaching  and  study  of  physiology  the  Twenty-flrst  General  Assembly  relating  to  trial 

and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  jurors. 

alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  To  repeal  nections  1,  8,  S,  4,  6,  and  6  of  chapter  21, 

human  system,  in  the  public  schools  and  educational  acts  of  the  Twentieth  QeneiBl  Assembly,  and  enact 

institutions  of  the  State.  substitute  therefor  providing  for  mine-inspecton,  thdr 

To  authorize  the  creation  and  to  provide  for  the  manner  of  appointment,  compensation,  and  defining 

operation  of  tribunals  of  voluntary  arDitration  to  ad-  their  duties  and  term  of  office, 

just  industrial  disputes  between  employers  and  em-  In  relation  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 

ployed.  To  provide  for  the  levy  of  attachment  or  ezecntton 

To  enable  cities  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  high-  on  personal  property  covered  by  mort^pge. 

way  bridges  over  navigable  boundaiy  rivers  of  the  To  prescribe  certein  powers  and  duties  of  the  Gov- 

8tete  of  Iowa.  emor  and  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  in  oases  of  im- 

To  provide  for  the  levy  of  one-half-null  tax  for  the  peachment. 

years  1886  and  1887,  to  provide  a  home  for  Iowa  sol-  Fixing  the  number  of  Senators  in  the  General  As- 

diers  and  sailore,  and  for  making  repairs  and  improve-  sembly ,  apportioning  them  among  the  sevenl  countiss, 
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aoeordiag  to  the  nnmber  of  inliAbitflDta  in  each,  and  by  ita  platfoim  and  party  laadera  aa  ahown  by  tba 

dividioff  the  State  into  tenatorial  diatriota.  defeat  of  the  meaaorea  of  rfiief  demanded  by  the 

To  reorganiae  the  congreaaional  diatricta  of  the  miners  of  the  State. 

State.  That  we  favor  the  repeal  of  the  present  prohibitory 

To  fadlitate  the  giving  of  bonda  required  by  law,  liquor  law  cf  thia  State,  and  the  enactment  in  lien 

and  anthozixin^  the  acceptmce  of  fidelity  aurety  eom-  thereof  of  a  law  aeooiing  to  each  county  and  mnnioipal 

paniea  aa  auretiea  on  any  auch  bonda,  and  preacriUnff  oorpoimtion  the  right  to  determine  for  itMlf  the  pro- 

ue  righta  and  liabilitiea  of  auoh  oompaniea  aa  auon  hibition  or  lioeusing  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 

auretiea.  aa  a  beverage;  providing  by  proper  legialation  for 

To  amend  chapter  186  of  the  lawa  of  the  Twentieth  the  enibroement  of  prohuntKm  wlMre  prohibition  is 

General  Aaaembly  in  relation  to  the  inapection  of  ii-  adopted,  and  where  license  ia  adopted  for  a  licenae 

Inminating  oila.  fee  of  not  leaa  than  $000  with  auoh  Wialative  reatrio- 

To  locate  the  State  fiah-hatcheiy  houae  at  Spirit  tiona  aa  will  promote  aobriety  and  auppraaa  ftee 

Lake,  and  to  sell  the  property  heretofore  used  for  a  whiaky. 

fish- hatchery  in  Jonea  County,  and  to  aboliah  the  of-  rp.     ri         \.    x.  a^  ,.    r\           &•                vt  ^ 

floe  of  Aaoatant  FUh  Commi«ioner.  The  Greenback  State  Convention  assembled 

_,     .  „     ,            ,,            . .        ,    •  .  at  the  same  place  on  July  1.    The  following 

The  foUpwmg  are  the  counti<»  comprised  m  ^  ^^^  f^^  ^^^  plBaorm : 

the  several  congressional  distncts:  ^^^        ^  ^J  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

1.  Waahington.   I/>uisa,   Jefferson,  Heniy,    Dea  forcea  the  nulliona  into  uaurioua  debts  to  moneyed  men 

Moinea,  Le^  and  van  Buren.  and  banking-housea,  and  then  allows  the  lenders  to 

8.  Muscaone,  Scott,  Cunton,  Jackson,  Johneon,  contrsct  the  currency,  crowd  down  all  property  valuea, 

and  Iowa.                                              ««        ^     ,  foredoee  mortgages,  doee  ftctoriea,  and  drive  prod- 

8.  Dubuque,  Delaware,  Buchanan.  BhMik  Hawk,  neta  into  the  highways.     This  arbitraiy  financial 

Bremer,  Butler.  Frsnklin,  Hardin,  UAd  Wright  deapolaam  haa  ah-eady  produced  incipient  revolution, 

4.  Clayton,  Allamakee,  Fayette,  Winneahiek,  How-  while  strikes  and  universal  oigaxuzation  for  the  pro- 

ard,  Chickaaaw,  Floyd,  MitoheU,  Worth,  and  Cenro  tecdon  of  labor  indicate  great  unrest    The  proceaa 

Gordo.                                .                 «  of  inflating  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  all  bonda, 

6.  Jones,  linn,  Benton,  Tama,  Maiahall,  Grandy,  mort«igea,   and   other    monev   obligationa.    while 

and  Cedar.  crowding  down  the  value  of  nrm-cropa,  labor,  and 

6.  Davia,  Wapello,  Keokuk,  Mahaaka,  Poweahiek,  property  generslly  haa  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
Monroe,  and  Jasper.  cornering  about  one  third  of  the  money  of  the  country 

7.  Story,  Dallaa,  Polk,  ICadiaon,  Warren,  and  Ma-  in  the  United  Statea  Treasury. 

rion.  We  denounce  the  present  money  svatem,  which 

8.  Adama,  Union,  Clarke,  Lucaa,  Appanoose,  enablea  a  few  men  to  borrow  the  credit'of  the  j>eople 
Wayne,  Decatur,  Binggold,  Taylor,  Page,  and  Fro-  at  one  per  cent,  and  reloan  the  aame  back  to  them  at 
mont.  enormous  rates  of  interest,  and  demand  the  issuance 

9.  Harriaon.  Shelby,  Audubon,  Guthrie,  Pottawat-  of  lawAil  money,  which,  instead  of  being  loaned  to 
taroie,  Caas.  Adair.  Mills,  and  Monteomery.  hanka  on  bonded  security,  shall  be  loaned  to  the 

10.  Crawford,  Carroll,  Greene,  Boone,  Calhoun,  people  under  an  eqdtable  and  safe  system  on  ample 
Webeter,  HamUton,  Pooahontaa,  Humboldt,  Palo  Al-  security,  aa  the  school  ftmd  of  Iowa  ia  now  loaned, 
to,  Kossuth,  Hancock,  Emmet,  and  Winnebago.  and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent. 

U.  Lyon,  Osceola,  Dickinson,  Sioux,  0*Brien,  Clay,  .     We  demand  a  graduated  income-tasL    We  are  in 

Plymouh,  Cherokee,  Buena  Viata,  Woodbury,  Ida,  favor  of  the  use  ofall  practical  means  for  the  supprea 

Sac,  and  Monona.  sion  of  intemperance. 

PsBtkali— The  Democratic  State  Convention  We  deinand  auch  lawa  as  will  insure  speedy  pay- 
met  at  Des  Moines  on  June  80,  and  adjourned  °Twor£hr*^^?1a^^''mOT? "f'Si^'t'*' 
on  Jnly  1.  The  following  are  the  chief  points  J^a  ^e'comptoto'aboUtion  of  th^rock  storo^lmtoJ! 
of  the  platform  adopted :  A  ftee  government  can  exist  only  with  ftee  nomcs. 

That  we  insist  that  the  surplua  revenue  accumu-  ■****  "^®  condemn  that  policy  that  permits  vast  tnicta 

lated  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  needed  ^^  ^<i  ^  ^  owned  by  aiiv  individual  or  corpontion. 

to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  We  denounce  the  policy  of  permitting  foreigners,  who 

and  meet  the  appropriaUons  made  by  Congresa,  be  ap-  owe  no  aileffiance  to  the  fla^  of  our  country,  from 

plied  in  payment  of  the  public  debt  acqmring  title  to  real  estate  m  thia  country,  and  we 

That  the  public  Unda  are  a  trust  held  by  the  Gov-  demand  that  all  forfeited  or  unearned  landa,  frranted 

eminent  aa  Qie  heriUj^  of  its  people :  and  that  they  *»  railroad  or  other  coipoi^tions,  be  redumed  and 

should  under  no  ctreumatoncea  be  alienated  from  its  opened  for  homesteads  for  the  people, 

dtiaena  nor  made  the  subject  of  barter  and  sale  for  The  great  corporate    monopohea,    which  control 

apeculative  purposea,  but  should  be  held  for  actual  money,  transportation,  and  public  intelllgenoc,  should 

setUers  who  propose  by  their  own  labor  to  buUd  up  }«  brouffht  to  a  sense  of  justice  by  the  juloption  of 

in  our  country  a  nome.    And  we  demand  the  imme-  1*^^  which  will  prohibit  extortionate  rates  for  the  use 

diate  and  uncondiUonal  reeumption  of  aU  unearned  of  money  and  prevent  over-diajgcs  by  nulitjada  for 

railroad  land-grants.  transportation  and  of  telegraph  Imea  for  mtelligenoe. 

That  recojpizinjf   in   Industry  and  moraUty  the  securing  legal  rights  and  privUeges  to  alL 

would  secure  to  the  Uborer  a  parfidpation  in  the  fruiu  taoket,   giving  the    Greenbackers    the    State 

of  his  toil  and  a  share  to  the  fkmily  and  the  home  in  Treasarer  and  Olerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

the  refining  influences  of  advandng:  civilization.    We  the  Democrats  taking  the  rest.    The  following 

therefore jMll  upon  aU  who  may^^ave  at  heart  the  ^^re  the  nominees:  Secretary  of  State,  Cato 

g^riSSty^^uiJX?^^  ^"?;   Treasarer,  Daniel  OampbeU;  ^ditor, 

nition  of  the  rights  of  the  toiler  and  in  protecting  the  "anl    Onelicn  ;     Attomey-lTeneral,     U.     M. 

individual  laboren  by  proper,  equitable,  and  honoi^  Mackey  ;     Supreme   Court     Clerk,    William 

able  safeguards  against  the  present  and  threatened  en-  Theophilas:  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  F.  P. 

eroachments  of  monopoly  oorpontiona.  Bradlev 

We  sternly  denounce  the  betrayal  of  the  interests  npT  ^4>       vi»         o*  x     n           ij            i.  -.* 

of  the  mineii  of  Iowa  by  the  last  Republican  Legisla-  ^  The  Kepnblican  State  Convention  met  at 

tnie,  and  ita  ahsinHfi*  violation  of  the  pledgee  given  Des  Homes  on  Angnst  25,  and  nominated  the 
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following   ticket:  For  Secretary  of    State,  fined,  117.    The  fines  ranged  from  $35  to 

Frank  D.  Jackaon;  Auditor,  J.  A.  Lyons;  $900  (the  latter  was  appealed  to  the  Sapreme 

Treasurer,  Y.  P.  Twomhly ;  Attorney-General,  Court),  and  imprisonments  from  22^  days  to 

A.  J.  Baker ;    Sapreme  Court  Clerk,  G.  B.  120  days." 

Pray ;  Sapreme  Court  Reporter,  £.  C.  Eber-       CtHegiSr— The  foUowing  statistics,  gathered 

sole.     The  following  are  extracts  f^om  the  from  the  various  catalogues  for  18S6,  exhibit 

platform:  the  attendance  for  Iowa  coUeges  daring  tliat 

We  denoonoe  the  abnee  of  the  elective  privil<«e  7^ '-  ^^™^\^^^^l^^^  f'^^^^^V^' 

wliiQh  in  the  southern  Motion  of  our  country  andm  ^rs ;  Iowa  Uollege^2o  and  18;  Drake  UmTer- 

many  cities  of  the  North,  continues  to  make  elections  sity,  282  and  18 ;  Upper  Iowa  University,  279 

a  mockery  and  delusion,  and  the  ftaud  and  auppre^  ^ud  8 ;  Simpson  College,  249  and  11 :  Western 

Bion  which  continually  defeat  the  nopidar  wiIT  and  OoUege,  188  and  11  fXabor  College,  288  and 

prevent  fair  and  proper  representation.     And  we  , «    «r » ,  ^  .    *   .a      «««      ^  \7v      Jv 

Insist  upon  the  ri^t  of  evelry  American  dtizen  to  16;  Wedeyan  University,  226  and  10;    Coe 

freely  cast  his  ballot  and  to  have  the  same  honestly  Collie,  202  and  18;  Lenox  College,  178  and 

counted  and  truly  dedared.  11;  Parsons  College,  166  and  14;  Oskaloosa 

The  KegubUcan  pwty,  standimr  for  that  principle  College,  168  and  11 ;  Penn  College,  166  and  8. 

SJ  STov^errthe*?  ^a^ti??^!  '^S^'Z       ^^^^^^^  to  providing  Jditional  ac 

necessity  of  protecting  labor  agunst  the  aggression  of  commoaations  for  the  msane,  the  following 

capital,  heartily  indorses  ovenr  lentimate  effort  of  statement  was  made :  Kumher  of  insane  in  the 

organized  labor  to  secure  equal  and  exact  justice  be-  State  by  census  of  1886  (not  in  hospital),  921 ; 

tween  labor  imd  capital.  in  Mount  Pleasant  HcspitaL  460 :  in  Indepcnd- 

We  demand  protection  for  American  labor  against  ^   r:  tt      s*  i     «oo      1  I  i     •      oT  *       o^« 

competition  wifii  pauper  labor  abroad,  and  against  jnce   Hospital,   622;    total,   m  State,    2,003. 

the  product  of  convict  and  imported  contract  labor  at  March,  1886,  number  m  Mount  Pleasant,  626 ; 

homo.  number  in  Independence,  716 ;  number  out  of 

That  the  laws  for  the  suppreswon  of  intempeijince  asylums,  1,841 ;  in  private  asylums,  188 :  total 

were  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  ffeneialleffislation  of  our  ;«  a«><i«-A  o  qar  '        ^         '     . 

State,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  minority.    That  ^  Ptaie,  g,cro.         ^     ^      ^«    .  ,,     , 
we  behold  with  alann  the  continued  efforts  of  the        Cfrp«atl«l  Uw.— Chapter  76  of  the  Laws  of 

Democratic  party  of  Iowa  to  encoursge  resistance  to  the  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  requires  all 

these  laws,  and  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  lawless  corporations  doing  business  in  Iowa  to  incor- 

other  crimes  and  outrages.  WhUe  fully  recognizing  <5ases  of  railroad  employes,  charged  with  the 
the  right  of  the  people  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  these  violation  of  this  act,  were  brought  before  the 
or  any  other  laws,  which  time  may  prove  ineffectual  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  State,  which,  on  De- 
fer the  beneficent  purposes  of  their  ena<itment,  we  ©ember  15,  rendered  a  decision,  of  which  the 
insist  that  these  and  all  other  laws  of  this  State  shall  follnwinir  ih  tfrn  mAtfiriAl  n^rHrai  • 
be  faithfuUy  and  fearlessly  enforced.  loilowmg  is  tne  material  poruon . 

It  is  insisted  by  counsel  for  the  potitionem  that 

On  November  2  the  Bepublican  ticket  was  said  chapter  76  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  because 

elected,  the  majority  for  Secretary  of  State  -1-  ?/ J*  "J?f?"TrJ?*^?'l  ^^'  ^"tl-  "^  ^ 

iv^«-^   \a  fr^a       TTS^vf*  n^««i,KK^an    •«/!  *\t^^^  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States,  and  section  21, 

being  14,712.      Eight  Republican  and  three  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  low^  which  piovidci 

Democratic  or  Greenback  Uongressmen  were  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  impairing  the  oblijEaticn 

elected.  of  contracts.'*  2.  Said^*statuteisoontruy  tosectiooS 

PMIhltlM.— The  State  Temperance  Alliance  of  Article  l  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which 

met  m  Des  Moines  on  the  80th  of  Januj^,  r^^^,i:^^J^TiIS^lLl^ 
and  on  the  following  day  a  State  Prohibition  states."  8.  Said  "  stotute  is  repugnant  to  the  four- 
Convention  was  held  at  the  same  place.  The  teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
convention  adopted  resolutions  of  mutual  en-  States,  and  therefore  void."    4.  Said  *'  statute  is  void 

^uragement,  embodying  requests  for  legisla-  redera^'a^.i"S^^^^    f/iT^^'tSti W 

tive  action.    The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  theUnitSX\"andSieaSof  STngre^    T^^^ 

the  Alliance  contams,  with  other  matter,  the  several  propositions  have  been  exhaustively  aiguecL 

following  statistics :  by  counsel^  and  in  relation  thereto  we  desire  to  sav  that 

"  Thirty  county  auditors'  reports  give  the  their  solution  presents  g^ve  difficulties  as  to  all  the 

nnn,ber  of  permits  granted,  none.     Forty-  g;:?^S<^e^rtiu"JSC2  ^  ^"J'Sl'Sli 

seven  auditors'  reports  give  the   number  of  5^  jg  doubtful  what  oonstruSon  of  the  United  ^tata 

permits  granted,  220.    Average  number  grant-  Constitution   and  the   acts  of  Congress  should  be 

ed,  5.   Five  greatest  number  of  permits  granted  adopted,  under  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  we  feel 

respectively,  20,  10,  14,  18,  and  9.    Statistics  oonsteained  to  hold  t£at  the  statu^^^ 

«.^5L  -^«««»\,  vi^.iJ«  «V  ^Jvr.»f  a  oi«^«r  ;n-.*r.*.y»  "  uot  m  oonfliot  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

from  seventy  clerks  of  courts  show  injunc-  g^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Congress  passed  in  pmnuance  tfaete- 

tion  cases  under  the  prohibitory  law,  255 ;  re-  of,  to  the  end  that  the  questions  presented  may 

suit  of  these  cases,  pending,  87 ;   temporary  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Couit  of  the  United 

injunctions  granted,  76 ;  dismissed,  48 ;  trans-  States. 

f  erred  to  United  States  court,  98 ;  number  of       CapltsL — ^The  Capitol  has  been  completed, 

cases  appealed  from  the  justices'  court  to  the  and  on  June  80  the  Oapitol  Commission  was 

District  Coart,  647 ;    number  now  pending,  dissolved.    The  work  had  been  going  on  for 

110;  acquitted,  21;  found  guilty,  8;  pleaded  fifteen  years,  the  first  commission  having  been 

guilty,  80 ;  dismissed,  12 ;  convicted,  29 ;  fail-  created  in  1870.   The  following  is  the  financial 

ures  on  account  of  disagreement  of  Jury,  11 ;  statement: 
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T^tel  ftpmprUtfon |8,87e^  00 

ExpeomtiirM: 

Ob  MW  GH>itol $i»fi24,190  48 

B«pair*  on  lint  fiMUMtotioa A2,848  76 

LutindMWMr 10,000  00 

BoOer-booM. 80.844  19 

FwDitdM 199,181  H 

7or  Twantteth  OenarAl  AtMoaUy  S06  55 

A4)atant-Q«D«nUrB  o£Boa 8,081  01 

CftpHol-fnmiidt. 1,888  70 

StTMllmproTMiMDU. 84J994  69 

QoTornori  MtUemeot  aoooant. . .  55  00 

8,871,08105 

Ctsh  ii]i«xp«iid«d  and  toned  over  to  Oor.  Dv^ 

»b60L..rrr. i,ei8  54 

PftTiag  tad  ridewftlk  appropriatlun  in  Btato 
tnMiirj  ondordimwn 8,005  41 

CottofnowQipitoltoJiUMSO,  1886: 

G«Berftl  eooftraetlon $8,684,199  4S 

Bopaifi  on  Ibondatton. 68^76 

8,676,518  84 

From  whieb  tho  Ibllowtaig  enditt  ihoold 
bo  dodnotod : 
OmK  toraod  over  to  Got.  Dnrnboo        |1«618  54 
Tools  and  mseblnery  sent  to  An- 

MMM  Ponltenti«i7 10,105  97 

Tools  md  mMblnerr  louiod  to 

8tot«Agriea]tanlConeg«  ....  1,889  81 

Toeb,  macblnorr,  and  material  on 

bMid 6,480  14 

18,587  86 

AflCoaleoat $8,668,015  88 

BOH  AID  firnsif  nBOErntT  W  ISSi.  The 
United  States  produced  more  pig-iron,  more 
Bessemer  steel,  and  more  Bessemer  steel  rails 
in  1886  than  in  any  previous  year  in  our  his- 
tory. Exact  and  complete  statistics  carefuUj 
oolieoted  hy  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Aa- 
Bociation  from  the  manufacturers  throughout 
the  country  cover  for  the  purposes  of  present 
publication  only  the  first  six  months  of  1886. 
But  it  is  known  that  in  all  branches  of  iron  and 
steel  industries  there  was  a  greater  activity  in 
the  last  half  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  entire  year 
was  the  most  productive  ever  known  in  the 
United  States.  The  latest  statistical  informa- 
tion brought,  down  to  July  1, 1886,  may  be 
condensed  as  follows :  The  total  production  of 
pig-iron  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
amounted  to  2,954,200  tons  of  2,000  pounds, 
or  2,687,687  tons  of  2,240  pounds.  This  is 
more  than  the  production  of  any  entire  year 
prior  to  1879.  It  is  an  increase  of  717,816 
gross  tons  (of  2,240  pounds)  over  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  half  of  1885,  and  of  518,588 
gross  tons  more  than  in  the  last  half  of  that 
year.  The  greatest  absolute  gain  in  produc- 
tion in  the  specified  period  was  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  notably  in  the  Lehigh  valley  district, 
wliioh  previously  had  been  second  to  the  Alle- 
gheny County  district,  but  now  exceeded  it 
by  making  820,568  net  (2,000  pounds)  tons 
against  801,014  tons  in  Allegheny.  It  may  be 
said  that  each  of  these  Pennsylvania  districts 
makes  more  pig-iron  than  any  entire  State  in 
the  Union,  excepting  Ohio.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  the  sreatest  relative  gfun  was 
made  bv  Ohio  and  Alabama,  both  of  which 
materially  increased  their  production.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  aJso  show  an 
increase.     The  less  important  iron-producing 
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States,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Indi- 
ana, and  Oalifornia,  also  indicate  an  increase, 
while  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  imd  Geor- 
gia show  a  decrease.  The  total  production  of 
pig-iron  in  all  the  States  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  was  2,954,200  net  tons.  Of  this  total, 
1,745,561  tons  were  made  with  bituminous 
coal  and  coke;  1,011,757  tons  with  anthracite 
coal  and  mixed  anthracite  and  coke;  and  196,- 
891  tons  with  charcoaL  The  remarkable  in- 
crease of  production  in  the  first  half  of  1886 
over  the  last  half  of  1885  was  wholly  in  pi^- 
iron  made  with  mineral  fuel,  while  that  made 
with  charcoal  shows  a  decrease.  The  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  with  anthracite  coal  alone, 
unmixed  with  coke,  is  rapidly  declining,  as  is 
shown  by  the  six  months*  production  of  last 
year,  when  809,200  net  tons  were  made  with 
mixed  anthracite  and  coke,  and  only  202,556 
tons  with  anthracite  alone.  In  the  same  period 
the  production  of  charcoal  pig-iron  in  all  the 
States  was  196,891  tons,  Micliigan  making  89,- 
105  tons;  Alabama,  87,789  tons,  and  Connect- 
icut^ 10,245  tons,  while  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
immense  total  product  of  1,541,798  tons,  or 
more  than  one  naif  of  the  entire  production 
of  all  the  States  combined,  made  but  7,407  tons 
of  charcoal  pig-iron.  The  principal  production 
of  mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig-iron  in  the 
first  half  of  1886  was  as  follows :  Pennsylva- 
nia, 820,818  tons;  New  York,  111,826:  and 
New  Jersey,  79,118.  Of  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  pig-iron  Pennsylvania  made  718,568  tons ; 
Ohio,  427,149;  Illinois,  195,680;  Alabama, 
108,491 ;  Tennessee,  88,684 ;  Virginia,  68,672, 
and  West  Virginia,  49,952  tons,  with  a  prod- 
uct of  from  7,000  to  28,000  tons  in  the  differ- 
ent States  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States 
in  the  first  half  of  1886,  by  States,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

K«l  tOBk 

Alabama 146,280 

Callfornbt 1.700 

Oonnoctloat 10,246 

0«org1a S2,f89 

Indiana 10,978 

UUnoia 105,680 

Kentnckj 19,851 

Maine 2,420 

Biaaaaebnietta 8,886 

Maryland 1U98 

Michigan 80,105 

MliMniil 28,188 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the 
first  half  of  1886  was  as  follows :  Pennsylva- 
nia, 489,790  net  tons;  Illinois,  168,978  tons; 
other  States,  53,679  tons;  total,  707,447  tons, 
an  increase  of  85,286  tons  over  the  last  half  of 
1885.  The  production  in  the  same  period  of 
Bessemer  steel  ihsots  was,  Pennsylvania,  656,- 
842  net  tons;  Illinois,  211,418  tons;  other 
States,  181,098  tons,  making,  with  24,810  tons 
of  Olapp-Griffiths  ingots,  a  total  production  of 
1,073,668  net  tons,  an  increase  of  135,245  tons. 
Ilie  production  of  open-hearth  steel  ingots 
was :  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, 9,261  net  tons ;  Pennsylvania,  61,590  tons : 


K«t 

New  Jener. 79,118 

Now  York 117,058 

North  Carolina 1.000 

Ohio 482.904 

Penniylnula 1,541,798 

Tennoaaee 95^045 

Tezaa 250 

Virginia 69,768 

WMt  VlfKlnla 49,952 

Wlaoonain 24,778 

Total 2,954,^ 
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Soathern  and  Western  States,  21,689  tons ;  to-  Britain  464,818  gross  tons  of  iron  and  steel, 

tal,  92,540  tons,  against  80,648  tons  in  the  last  inclading  19,980  tons  of  rails  and  193,854  tons 

half  of  1885.  These  statistics  of  the  production  of  pig-iron ;  and  we  are  large  boTers  of  R>ie- 

of  all  kinds  of  pig-iron  and  of  Bessemer  steel  geleisen  steel  blooms  and  wire  rods  from  Ger- 

ruls  and  ingots  for  the  first  six  months  of  1886  many.    This  country  has  an  advantage  in  the 

may  be  more  than  doubled  to  give  the  total  for  constant  dlscoyery  and  opening  of  new  coal 

the  entire  year.    The  annual  reports  of  the  and  iron  mines,  generally  in  proximity.  Within 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  are  not  two  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  dcTel- 

made  tiU  May ;  but  as  a  basis,  with  increase  opment  of  new  iron-ore  fields  in  Minnesota 

for  the  production  of  other  kinds  of  iron  and  and  Michigan.    In  one  year,  from  1884  to 

steel  for  the  entire  year  1886,  may  be  taken  the  1885,  the  shipments  of  ore  from  the  Vermilion 

following  principal  statistics  in  1885:  district  in  Minnesota  increased  ftom  62,124 

Bar.  rod,  hoop,  Bkelp,  and  ilMpeiron,  net  tons 1,900,966  gross    tOUS  to    225,484   tons;    and    from    the 

Plato  and  sheet  Iron,  ezoept  nidl.plate,  net  terns           840.009  Qogebio  district  in  Michigan,  from  1,022  toUS 

''^S^r^/'r^.•"^"f..'^.:^.^.:''??'s,«9«,8W  to  111,661  tons,  the  ores^frSm  both'  districts 

BtoeU  or  oombtned  Iron  and  eteei  eat  nails  and  being  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 

AffS£^'25i.tilDSrftiiii- -id-;^  *^*^  Be«emep  ateef  by  the  originl  ppooe«.    The 

falls,  net  tons i,789,7it  North  Garohua  and  Tennessee  mines  are  m- 

Aii  kinds  of  steel,  net  tons 1,911,880  creasing  their  production.  In  1885  a  rich  man- 

The  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  ganiferous  iron-ore  field  was  discovered  and  is 
of  the  United  States  in  the  past  twenty  years  now  worked  at  Batesrille,  Arkansas,  the  ore 
is  remarkable.  Pig-iron  is  now  produced  in  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen 
twenty-six  States  and  two  Territories,  and  the  and  lerro-manganese.  The  present  production 
production  increased  from  981,582  net  tons  in  of  domestic  iron-ore  in  this  country  is  esti- 
1865  to  5,178,122  tons  in  1882.  Pennsylvania  mated  at  7^600,000  gross  tons,  about  one  third 
leads  in  producing  one  half  the  total  amount  in  of  which  comes  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines. 
the  country.  In  the  past  six  ^ears  the  South-  The  beginning  of  Bessemer  steel-manufacture 
em  States  show  an  increase  m  production  of  In  this  country  was  at  Wyandotte,  Michigan, 
52  per  cent.  In  Yirginia  the  increase  was  late  in  1864,  and  at  Troy,  New  York,  early  in 
from  29,934  tons  in  1880  to  168,782  tons  in  1885,  1865,  and  in  May  of  that  year  the  first  steel 
or  447  per  cent. ;  in  Alabama  the  increase  rails  were  rolled  at  Chicago.  From  1865  to 
was  from  77,190  tons  to  227,488  tons,  or  194  1882  the  American  production  of  steel  of  all 
per  cent. ;  and  in  Tennessee  fh>m  70,878  tons  to  kinds,  principally  Bessemer  steel,  increased 
161,199  tons,  or  127  per  cent.  Illinois  also  from  15,262  net  tons  to  1,945,095  tons.  The 
shows  an  increase,  while  there  has  been  a  de-  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  was 
crease  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jer-  from  2,550  net  tons  in  1867  to  1,460,920  tons 
sey,  and  Missouri,  partially  attributable  to  the  in  1882,  while  in  the  same  period  the  natural 
greater  cheapness  with  which  the  raw  mate-  decrease  in  iron  ruls,  for  which  steel  rails  are 
rials  can  be  brought  together  in  States  which  everywhere  substituting,  was  905,980  net  tons 
show  the  increase.  At  the  close  of  1885  the  In  1872  to  14,815  tons  in  1885.  No  other 
whole  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  the  United  country  shows  such  rapid  growth  in  steel  in- 
states, not  counting  those  abandoned  or  not  dustry.  The  immense  increase  in  the  mann- 
likely  to  be  put  in  blast,  was  591,  and  nine  new  facture  of  steel  rails  is  due  to  the  activity  in 
furnaces  were  erecting  in  the  South.  The  Oar-  railway  -  building  in  tlie  United  States,  the 
negie  furnaces  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  can  produce  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in 
600,000  net  tons  of  pig-iron  annually,  which  this  country  having  increased  from  84,000 
is  probably  the  lar^t  furnace  capacity  under  miles  in  1865  to  about  180,000  miles  in  1886. 
one  management  m  the  world  ;  and  the  fur-  Domestic  manufacture  is  encouraged  by  the 
naces  of  the  North  Chicago  Rolling-Mill  Com-  fact  that  our  importation  of  iron  and  steel  rails 
pany  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  produce  482,-  decreased  from  458,055  gross  tons,  value,  |17,- 
000  net  tons  a  year.  In  the  past  twenty  years  860,297,  in  1871,  to  4,208  tons,  value,  $104,- 
this  country  has  increased  its  production  of  494  in  1885.  The  increase  in  American  steel 
pig-iron  456  per  cent.  Germany  comes  next  industry  in  the  past  two  years  is  indicated  by 
m  relative  progress,  with  an  increase  of  287  the  foUowing  facts :  In  September,  1884,  there 
per  cent.  Then  foUow  Austro-Hungary,  152  were  in  the  United  States  twentv  standard  Bes* 
cent. ;  Great  Britain,  76  per  cent.;  France  and  semer  steel  works  with  forty-five  converters, 
Belgium,  each  64  per  cent. ;  and  Sweden,  58  and  one  new  plant  erecting.  In  August,  1886, 
per  cent.  Sixteen  years  ago  Great  Britain  there  were  twenty-seven  standard  Bessemer 
made  one  half  of  the  world's  total  product  of  steel  works,  with  fifty-eight  converters,  and  sev- 
pig-iron ;  since  then  she  has  declined,  though  en  new  plants  erecting.  The  increase  is  due  to 
she  still  excels  us  in  the  production  of  both  erection  of  plants  for  making  plates  for  steel 
pig-iron  and  steel.  But  our  consumption  is  nails,  billets  for  machinery  steel,  wire-rods, 
much  greater,  this  country  consuming  one  wire,  and  other  purposes.  The  annual  ingot 
fourth  of  all  the  pig-iron  and  one  third  of  all  capacity  increased  from  2,490,000  net  tons  in 
the  steel  prodoced  in  the  world.  In  the  first  1884  to  4,102,000  tons  in  1886.  This  increase 
seven  months  of  1886  we  imported  from  Great  is  partly  due  to  the  erection  of  new  plants,  hot 
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chiefly  to  improved  practice  and  more  ma-  The  manufactories  of  all  kinds  producing  iron 

chinery  in  the  established  works.    The  first  and  steel  goods  are  innumerable.    Sixty-eight 

Bessemer  steel  made  in  any  State  south  of  West  rolling-mills  and  steel- works,  most  of  them  in 

Virginia  was  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee^  in  Pennsylvania,  use  natural  gas  as  fhel,  and  six* 

April,  1886,  and  a  large  Bewemer  steel  plant  teen  more  are  now  preparing  to  use  it. 

is  now  there  erecting  for  the  manu&ctnre  of  ITlLTi  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe.  The 

steel  rails.    The  erection  of  plants  for  the  executive  ])ower  is  exercised  by  the  sovereign, 

Olapp  -  Griffiths  process,  described  as  **  first-  through  ministers  responsible  to  Parliament 

coudn  to  the  Bessemer  process,"  has  increased  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  Senate,  the 

from  one  in  1884,  to  six  completed  works  in  members  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  King, 

1886,  with  two  more  now  in  course  of  erec-  and  a  House  of  Deputies,  who  are  elected  by 

tion ;  and  the  annual  ingot  capacity  of  the  eight  ballot,  on  departmental  tickets,  by  oiticens  who 

works  will  be  200,000  net  tons,  an  increase  can  read  and  write  and  pay  20  lire  of  taxes,  in 

from  6,000  tons  two  years  ago.    The  steel  is  the  proportion  of  one  deputjr  to  67,000  in* 

principally  used  for  nail  plate  and  wire  rods,  habitants.    The  legislative  period  is  ^Ye  years, 

and  the  works  are  located  in  three  different  but  ParliaroenI  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time 

States.   In  September,  1884,  there  were  tliirty-  by  the  King,  who  must  order  new  elections, 

five  open-hearth  steel  works  in  the  country,  and  convoke  a  new  Parliament  within  four 

widi  three  erecting,  and  in  August,  1886,  there  months. 

were  forty-two  works,  with  seven  more  erect-  The  reigning  sovereign  is  IJmberto  I,  bom 
ing.  The  product  has  increased  firom  660,000  March  14,  1844,  who  succeeded  his  &tber, 
net  tons  in  1884  to  660,000  tons  as  estimated  Yittorio  Emanuele,  Jan.  9, 1878. 
in  1886.  The  Bessemer  industry  and  the  open-  The  ministrv,  constituted  June  89. 1885,  is 
hearth  industry  are  located  each  in  eleven  composed  as  follows :  President  of  tne  Ooun* 
States,  or  together  in  fourteen  different  States.  cU  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Agoetino  De- 
The  crucible- steel  industry  can  scarcely  com-  pretis ;  Minister  of  Foreini  Afffiirs,  Count  0. 
pete  with  the  more  modem  methods,  and  has  F.  Nicolis  di  Robilant ;  Minister  of  Public  In- 
declined  from  forty-one  works,  with  an  annual  straction,  Miofaele  Goppino  ;  Minister  of  Fi- 
capacity  of  116,000  net  tons  of  ingots,  in  1884,  nance  and  the  Treasury,  Agostino  MagUani; 
to  forty  works,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  Minister  of  War,  Gten.  Oesare  Ricotti-Magnani ; 
110,000  tons  of  ingots,  in  1886.  Omcible- steel  Minister  of  Marine,  Benedetto  Brin;  Minister 
is  used  especially  for  fine  springs  and  for  fine  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Diego  Ta- 
tools,  with  or  without  a  cutting  edge,  and  al-  jani ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Francesco 
ways  will  be  in  demand.  But  many  manufact-  Genala;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
nrers  are  adding  to  their  cracible-works  open-  Commerce,  Bernardino  Grimaldi. 
hearth  fnmaces,  which  produce  steel  that  is  Area  and  PepalattSH.— The  area  of  the  king- 
(growing  in  favor  for  locomotive-boilers  and  dom,  as  computed  by  the  Military  (Geographical 
fire-boxes,  locomotive  and  car  springs,  and  ag-  Institute,  is  110,620  square  miles,  of  which 
ricnltnral  machinery.  Cheap  steel  Is  also  in-  9,986  S()uare  miles  belong  to  Sicily,  and  9,298 
terfering  to  some  extent  with  the  forges  that  to  Sardinia  and  the  minor  islands.  The  popn- 
makewrought-iron  directly  from  the  ore.  Only  lation,  on  Dec.  81,  1886,  was  officially  esti- 
a  few  hundred  tons  of  hammered  bar-iron  are  mated  at  29,699,785  perspns.  The  density  of 
now  made  in  this  country,  mostly  in  the  mount-  population  varies  from  966  per  square  mile  in 
ainous  districts  of  some  of  the  Southern  States,  tlie  department  of  Milano  to  68  in  Sassari,  Sar- 
and  the  finished  iron  now  produced  is  almost  dinia.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1885  was 
entirely  made  by  rolling.  In  the  past  six  years  288,981 ;  of  births,  1,165,268 ;  of  deaths,  826,- 
thirty  States  and  one  Territory  have  had  mills  606 ;  excess  of  births,  888,768.  The  births  and 
for  rolling  iron,  and  this  branch  of  industry  is  deaths  include  89,288  still-born, 
more  wioely  distributed  throughout  the  Union  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1886  was  167,- 
tban  the  production  of  pig-iron.  Yet  the  total  198,  of  whom  78,282  went  to  various  European 
production  of  all  kinds  of  rolled  iron,  including  countries — 6,486  to  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Egypt, 
iron  rails,  declined  from  2,498,881  tons  in  18,096  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  40*064 
1882,  to  1,804,626  tons  in  1886,  as  several  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  19,840  to  other 
States  have  stopped  rolling  rails  altogether  since  American  countries,  and  1,086  to  Asia,  Oce- 
the  general  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  rails,  ania,  and  Africa.  According  to  the  census  of 
Seventeen  States  in  the  Union  make  cut  nails,  1881,  16  per  cent,  of  the  men  over  thirty  years 
which,  before  1883,  were  made  only  of  iron,  of  age,  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  women  over 
but  since  that  year  the  increase  in  the  product  twenty,  are  unmarried.  About  half  of  the 
of  steel  nails  has  been  from  18,224  kegs  of  100  population  are  dependent  on  agriculture,  stock- 
pounds  to  1,828,127  kegs  in  1886.  Other  iron  raising,  and  forestry.  There  were  8,246,721 
and  steel  industries  now  in  successful  operation  persons  engaged  directly  in  agricultural  occu- 
in  the  United  States  are  twenty-five  locomo-  pations,  244,452  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and 
tive  works,  eighty-five  car-works,  seventy- six  69,651  in  the  forest  industry.  In  Piedmont, 
car-axle  works,  one  hundred  and  eight  car-  Liguria,  the  Abrazzi,  and  Sardinia  many  farm- 
wheel  works,  twenty- five  wrought-iron-pipe  ers  own  their  land ;  in  middle  Italy  land  is 
workfi,  and  thirty-one  cast-iron-pipe  works,  rented  on  shares ;  and  ui  Lombardy,  Venetia, 
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and  Campania  rent  is  asnallj  paid  in  money^. 
Bicilj,  Oalabria,  Basilicata,  and  Latiam  famish 
tlie  great  majority  of  the  daj-Iaborero^  who 
are  miserably  paioL  In  Sardinia,  Umbria,  La- 
tiam, Basilioata^  and  Oalabria,  cattle-breeding 
is  carried  on  largely.  The  namber  of  artisans 
in  Italy,  in  1881,  was  4,416,679,  inclading  789,- 
389  employers  and  anpaid  cussistants.  The 
namber  of  persons  dependent  on  trades  and 
indostrial  oconpationsis  estimated  at  7,800,000, 
or  one  fourth  of  the  total  population. 

Cmumtmi — ^The  total  yalne  of  the  imports  in 
1885,  inclading  predoas  metals,  was  1,576,- 
200,000  lire  or  francs;  of  the  exports.  1,184,- 
800,000  lire.  The  imports  of  cereals  were 
175,400,000  lire  in  valae;  exports,  42,700,000 
lire ;  imports  of  beyerages,  28,400,000  exports, 
61,400,000  lire ;  imports  of  colonial  produce, 
101,800,000  lire;  of  tobacco,  20,800,000  lire; 
imports  of  seeds,  fruits,  and  roots,  24,600,000 
lire,  exports  69,200,000  lire;  imports  of  ani- 
mals and  animal-food  products,  105,700,000 
lire,  esroorts  100,800,000  lire;  the  total  im- 

I>ort8  of  articles  of  consumption,  456,200,000 
ire,  the  total  exports  278,000,000  lire.  The 
imports  of  textile  materials  amounted  to  164,- 
900,000  lire,  the  exports  to  810,800,000  lire; 
the  total  imports  of  raw  materials  to  484,400,- 
000  lire,  and  the  total  exports  to  414,400,000 
Hre.  The  imports  of  mauufactared  products 
were  409,200.000  lire  in  yalue,  and  the  exports 
148,600,000  lire.  The  imports  of  drugs,  chemi- 
cals, oils,  and  all  other  articles  amounted  to 
247,800,000  lire,  and  the  exports  to  288,000,- 
000  lire.  The  imports  of  precious  metals  were 
27,600,000  lire,  and  the  exports  10,800,000  lire. 
The  commercial  intercourse  with  the  principal 
foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  rollowmg 
table,  giying  the  imports  and  exports,  in  lire : 


OODNTRIEB. 


Fnnoe 

England 

AuBtrte 

BwitseiiaDd 

Bnasia 

United  States 

Germaaf. 

South  and  Central  Amcfrica 

Turkey,  Servla,  and  Boumania. . . 
Other  ooontrioB. 


Total. 


Inportk 


967,800,000 

814,100,000 

S8«,100,000 

77,000.000 

91,500,000 

72,500,000 

120,400,000 

lft,100,000 

48,100,000 

881,600,000 


618,700,000 

78,800,000 

101,800,000 

184,000,000 

18,100,000 

4^600,000 

l0^^oo,ooo 

25,800,000 

14,400,000 

111,000,000 


1,575,800,000  1,184,800,006 


Hailgitieii — ^The  number  of  yessels  entered 
at  Italian  ports  during  1885  was  118,051,  of 
18,441,808  tons;  the  number  cleared  112,834, 
of  18,858,420  tons ,  the  number  entered  with 
cargoes  82,447,  of  14,977,227  tons;  the  num- 
ber cleared  with  cargoes  76,920,  of  11,620,568 
tons.  Of  the  entries,  16,912  were  employed 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,902,982 ; 
and  of  these  9,847,  of  1,458,428  were  Italian. 
The  number  of  steamers  was  5,890,  of  4,758,607 
tons,  of  which  937,741,447  tons  were  Italian. 
The  coasting-yessels  entered  numbered  96,189, 
of  12,538,326  tons,  of  which  91,830  of  9,168,- 
195  tons  were  Italian.  The  number  of  sailing* 
yessels  registered- in  the  kingdom  on  Jan.  1, 


1886,  was  7,111,  of  828,819  tons;  the  number 
of  steam-yessels  225,  of  124,600  tons;  total 
7,886,  of  968,419  tons. 

BaUrtaii.— The  railroads  on  Dec.  81,  1884, 
had  a  total  length  of  9,916  kilometres.  The 
receipts  in  1884-'85  amounted  to  210,745,931 
lire,  and  the  expenses  to  158^645,228  lire.  The 
cost  of  construction  up  to  I>ec.  81,1884^  was 
2,875,064,284  Hre. 

He  PwMMBmi — ^The  number  of  letters  sent 
through  the  mails  in  1884~'85  was  195,179,324^ 
incloding  postal-cards;  the  namber  of  circu- 
lars, etc.,  178,250,108.  The  receipts  of  the 
post-office  were  88,111,518,  the  expenses  83,- 
204,415  lire. 

MegnplHt^-The  length  of  telegraph  lines  at 
the  close  of  1884  was  29,188  kUometres,  that 
of  wires  108,080  kilometres,  not  inclading  186 
kilometres  of  submarine  cable.  The  namber 
of  paid  internal  dispatches  in  1884  was  5,652,- 
278;  of  foreign  dispatches,  568,271^  not  in- 
dnding  174.987  in  transit.  The  receipts  were 
12,898,886  lire  in  1884;  the  expenses  for  serr- 
ice,  9,998,892;  for  maintenance,  188,440;  ex- 
traordinary, 294,714  lire. 

The  iimj4 — ^The  effective  strength  of  the 
permanent  army  was  officially  reported  for 
Jan.  1, 1886,  to  be  892,687  men  of  all  ranks, 
including  295,841  infantry,  26,590  Alpine 
troops,  46,248  bersaglieri,  800,996  district 
troops,  84,001  cayalry,  97,928  artillery,  28,208 
engineers,  24,496  carabinieri,  14,112  officers 
actiye  and  on  leaye,  8,481  oomplimentaiy 
officers,  and  8,568  officers  of  the  reseryes,  b^ 
sides  the  sanitary  corps,  drill  troops,  etc  The 
mobile  militia  numbered  365,717  officers  and 
men,  including  the  auxiliary  seryices,  and  the 
territorial  militia  1,128,928,  making  the  total 
war  effectiye  2,887,882.  In  December,  1886, 
the  Chamber  authorized  the  IGnister  of  War 
to  increase  the  regular  artillery  forces,  which 
will  haye  altogether  about  1,100  guns.  The 
minister  said  that  in  case  of  war  Italy  would 
be  able  to  place  in  the  field  500,000  well- 
armed  regular  troops. 

The  land  frontier  is  protected  by  fortifica- 
tions constructed  or  in  process  of  constmctioQ, 
in  the  principal  passes  of  the  Alps,  according 
to  a  plan  adopted  in  1874.  The  coasts  are 
strongly  fortified,  and  a  circle  of  forts  is  in 
process  of  construction  for  the  protection  of 
Kome.  Spezzia,  the  principal  nayal  arsenal, 
is  being  fortified  at  an  expense  of  4^000,000 
lire. 

The  VsTyt — ^The  Italian  nayy  possesses  the 
most  powerfal  and  heavily  armored  ships  in 
the  world.  The  "Duilio"  and  ''Dandolo'' 
are  of  the  central  citadel  type,  not  so  strongly 
protected  as  the  British  '*  Inflexible,'*  bat  su- 
perior in  speed,  and  carrying  heayier  guns. 
The  largest  vessels  are  the  *' Italia^  and 
^*  Lepanto,"  which  are  to  have  twice  the  en- 
gine-power of  any  waivahip  yet  oonstracted, 
with  a  speed  of  eighteen  knota.  They  hare 
no  side-armor,  but  thick  inclined  deck-armor, 
and  yertical  armor  to  protect  the  barbette 
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tower  and  the  fbnnelB  and  hatchways.    Three  87,185,000  lire.     The  ordinary   expenditure 

other  monster  ironclads  are  not  so  large,  hot  for  the  navy  is  71,816,660  lire,  the  eztraordi- 

carry  equally  heavy  guns.     There  are  two  nary  expenditure  14,016,000  lire.    For  pablio 

more,  not  yet  lannohea.    Eight  other  Armored  works  the  ordinary  expenditure  is  reckoned 

vessels  are  of  older  types  and  lighter  armor  at  78,629^878  lire,  and  the  extraordinary  at 

and  armament.    There  are  three  smaller  iron-  186.988,274  lire. 

cdads,  placed  in  the  second  class.  Four  pro-  The  interest  on  the  6  per  cent  consolidated 
tected  cruisers,  with  rams  and  torpedo  equip-  debt  in  1886  amounted  to  441,949,068  lire,  and 
ment,  are  under  construction,  and  more  are  on  8  per  cent  consols  to  6,408,080  lire.  The' 
contemplated.  The  Italian  navy  has  11  war-  total  interest  on  debts  of  all  descriptions  in 
vessels  of  the  first  dass  completed,  with  7  in  1886-^86  was  684,804,418. 
progress,  and  8  of  the  second  class.  There  Efialiatlea  sf  the  laaiTtau — ^The  rural  pop- 
are  to  be  12  torpedo-vessels,  one  of  which  is  ulation  of  Italy  have  suffered  more  than  the 
completed.  The  number  of  torpedo-boats  agricultural  class  in  other  countries,  chiefly  on 
complete  is  66,  while  28  are  building.  account  of  excessive  taxation.  The  Govem- 
nuuMHb — In  1880  the  revenue  exceeded  the  ment  had  long  promised  relief,  and  when  in 
expenditure  by  19,000,000  lire.  In  1881  there  1886  the  question  was  still  kept  in  the  back- 
was  a  surplus  of  61,000,000  lire,  and  in  1882  ground,  dissatisfaction  was  shown  in  the 
of  94,600,000  lire.  Since  then  the  expend!-  Chamber  by  a  portion  of  the  Gk>vemment  ma- 
tures for  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  mon-  jority.  In  188i  an  extensive  strike  occurred 
ster  ironclads,  the  fortification  of  the  capital  among  the  wretchedly  paid  farm-laborers  in 
and  other  defensive  works,  the  construction  of  the  province  of  Rovigo,  and  in  1886  one  in 
new  railroads,  the  interest  on  the  new  loan  Mantua.  A  commission  appointed  to  study 
for  the  establishment  of  a  gold  currency  in  the  question  of  land  reform  made  a  volnmi- 
the  place  of  irredeemable  paper,  the  remissibn  nous  report  at  the  end  of  1884,  in  which  the 
of  the  fiour,  salt,  and  land  toxes,  and  the  so-  chief  recommendation  was  that  wheat  should 
called  ultra-extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  be  cultivated  less,  and  wine  and  olives  more, 
relief  of  sufferers  from  floods  and  the  Ischia  The  reduction  and  equalization  of  the  land- 
earthquake,  on  account  of  cholera,  and  for  taxes  have  occupied  the  attention  of  every  gov- 
the  African  expedition,  have  made  it  impos-  emment  from  the  foundation  of  tiie  united 
sible  for  the  Minister  of  finance  to  keep  the  kingdom.  The  cadastral  surveys,  twenty-two 
disbursements  below  the  amount  of  the  re-  in  number,  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years 
ceipts.  In  1888  there  was  a  trifiing  deficiency  old.  Much  productive  land,  especially  in  South 
of  106,471  lire,  and  in  the  first  haJf  of  1884.  Italy,  is  classed  as  waste,  and  escapes  taxation 
when  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  so  as  to  end  altogether.  In  other  places  the  taxes  amount 
on  June  80,  one  of  6,496,681  lire.  The  ac*  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  rent  In  the  north  the 
counts  for  the  eighteen  months  of  1884-^86  land  is,  on  the  whole,  more  heavily  burdened 
show  a  surplus  of  86,886,680  lire,  yet  to  cover  than  in  the  south.  The  communal  and  pro- 
the  extraorainary  expenditures  in  that  period,  vincial  taxes  have  been  constantly  increased, 
and  in  1886~'86  the  minister  was  authorized  The  project  of  tax  reform,  worked  out  by  a 
to  sell  ecclesiastical  estates  of  the  value  of  conmiittee,  of  which  Minghetd  was  chairman, 
40,000,000  lire.  The  revised  estimates  for  was  at  last  brought  before  the  Ohamber  in 
1886-'86  showed  a  deficit  of  10.904,847  lire,  November,  1886.  It  was  opposed  by  the  great 
but  in  his  electoral  address  in  May,  1886,  the  proprietors  of  the  south  and  others  who  were 
Prime  Minister  said  that  the  receipts  had  ex-  Interested,  but  finally  passed  on  Feb.  6, 1886, 
oeeded  the  estimates  by  86,000,000  lire.  The  by  a  vote  of  290  against  91.  The  average  rate 
budget  for  1886-'87  makes  the  ordinary  re-  of  taxation  is  fixed  at  8*70  lire  per  hectare, 
ceipts  1,626,412,698  lire;  the  extraordinary  The  new  survey  and  valuation  will  take  twenty 
receipts  198,614,641  lire;  total  receipts  1,719,-  years,  but  some  of  the  grosser  inequalities  are 
027,189  lire,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures  to  be  removed  immediately.  Another  law, 
1,4^916,040  lire ;  the  extraordinary  expend!-  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  ex- 
tures276,818,1201ire;  total,  1,700,229,160  lire,  pected  to  improve  the  badly  organized  credit 
The  budget  provides  for  the  sale  of  public  system,  and  facilitate  the  raising  of  money  on 
property  and  the  creation  of  new  debt  to  the  mortgages. 

total  amount  of  41,101,917  lire,  and  for  the  ParifauMtary  €9dlUL — ^Toward  the  end  of 
expenditure  of  142,460,000  lire  on  the  con-  1886  the  minority  began  to  split  up,  and  the 
struction  of  railroads.  The  receipts  from  rail-  ministry  was  subjects  to  attacks  from  mem- 
roads  and  other  public  property  are  estimated  bers  of  the  Right  and  the  Center,  as  well  as 
at  76,681,878  lire ;  from  direct  taxes,  891,666,  from  the  regular  opposition.  Depretis  was 
716  lire;  from  stamps,  registration,  etc.,  187,-  aocnsed  of  having  broken  all  his  promises  and 
888,000  lire ;  from  customs,  excise,  and  mo-  performed  no  part  of  his  programme  of  Stra- 
nopolies,  694,927,245  lire;  from  various  taxes,  della;  Robilant  of  having  compromised  Italy 
76,602,000  lire;  from  the  postal  and  tele-  by  his  interference  in  the  Bulgarian  question, 
graph  services,  76,624,826  lire.  The  ordinary  and  missed  opportunities  for  territorial  gains ; 
expenditure  for  the  army  is  fixed  at  220,-  and  Magliani  of  having  brought  out  instead  of 
106,618  lire,  the  extraordinary  expenditure  at  the  promised  surplus,  a  defidt  in  the  accounts 
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for  1884-^86,  and  of  having  Bongbt  to  conceal  it.  800  among  tho  508  newly  elected  depntiee  be- 
The  deserters  from  the  Ministerial  party  left  longed  to  the  Government  party,  oat  there 
only  a  small  majority  for  a  bill  providing  that  were  dissensions  within  the  party, 
the  new  indirect  taxes  shonld  go  into  force  im-  The  Opposition  faction  of  the  Monarchical 
mediately  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  revenue.  Left  is  conmionly  known  as  the  PeDtarchist 
Shortly  afterward  tiiey  would  have  carried  a  party,  because  it  was  foaoded  in  1888  by  five 
vote  against  the  Gkyvemment  on  a  formal  qnes-  leadinff  Liberals  —  Oairoli,  Crispi,  Nicotera, 
tion,  had  not  the  Left  sustained  the  ministers,  Zanardelli,  and  Baocarini — who  united  against 
not  beizig  strong  enough  to  assume  the  ffovem-  Depretis.  Their  chief  complaint  against  the 
ment  themselves.  The  growing  hostiuty  to-  Prime  Minister  was  that,  while  he  used  severe 
ward  the  Government  was  revealed  by  the  repressive  measures  against  Republicans,  Irre- 
election  in  Pavia.  An  eccentric  scholar  named  dentists,  and  Anarchists,  he  allowed  the  Cleri- 
Sbarbaro  published  a  paper  called  **  Le  Forche  cals  in  Bome  complete  freedom  for  their  trea- 
Oandine,"  in  which,  in  what  he  supposed  sonable  demonstrations.  The  Pentarchists 
to  be  the  interests  of  morality,  he  print-  adopted  no  distinctive  programme,  excepting 
ed  some  scandalous  reports,  partly  true  and  the  exclusion  of  Clericals  from  the  communal 
partly  false,  concerning  prominent  men,  among  and  provincial  administrations  and  the  pay- 
them  members  of  the  Oabinet.  He  was  tried  ment  of  salaries  to  deputies.  An  episode  that 
and  sentenced  for  dander  to  seven  years  and  a  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  after  Pope 
half  of  imprisonment  The  Opposition  press  Leo's  recent  allocutions  fiUed  with  invective 
raised  a  damor  against  so  barbarous  a  sentence,  against  the  Grovemment,  intensified  the  wide- 
and  tiieRadioBl  and  Conservative  enemies  of  spread  animosity  against  the  Church.  A  news- 
the  ministry  joined  forces  in  Pavia  and  elect-  paper  in  Rome  published  an  account  of  a  con- 
ed the  convict  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  spiracy  of  Clericals  to  overturn  the  monarchy 
the  early  part  of  1886.  They  insisted  that  and  restore  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
the  law  granting  immunity  to  members  of  and  the  former  reigning  houses  in  Italy,  with 
Parliament  applied  to  his  case,  and  the  Grov-  the  help  of  allies  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris, 
emment  yielded  the  point,  and  released  him.  and  of  accomplices  among  the  high  dignitaries 
But,  when  he  again  began  to  publish  his  jour-  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  himself  was  de- 
nal,  his  constituents  gave  him  so  cold  a  recep-  dared  to  be  cognizant  of  the  plot.  A  certain 
tion  that  he  resigned  his  seat.  Count  Dorides  had  been  arrested  for  treason 
When  Magliani  presented  his  budget  in  the  because  he  had  obtained,  by  bribing  an  official, 
beginning  of  March,  Crispi,  Cairoli,  and  Zanar-  secret  papers  of  the  marine  department,  con- 
delli  from  one  side,  aod  Coppino,  Spaventa,  taining  navd  instructions,  and  had  sent  them 
and  Rudini  assailed  the  Government  at  all  to  the  Clerical  committee  in  Paris.    When  in- 

Soints.  There  were  thirty-eix  orders  of  the  terpellated  regarding  the  "conspiracy  in  the 
ay  proposed,  but  on  the  6th  of  March  the  one  Vatican,"  the  Minister  of  Justice  said  that  the 
approved  by  the  GK>vemment  was  voted  with  revelations  in  the  newspaper  accorded  with 
15  minority,  and  the  definitive  budget  was  one  of  the  documents  of  the  trial.  Cardind 
passed  shortly  afterward  with  a  majority  of  Jacobini  at  once  sent  word  to  the  courts  of 
86  votes.  Europe  that  the  document  was  a  malicious 
DtaNlidSB  ef  FluUaHML — Recogniring  that  he  forgery,  and  complained  bitterly  that  the  Ital- 
could  not  carry  on  the  Government  with  this  ian  Government  had  not  thus  denoted  it.  The 
small  and  waverixig  mdority,  Depretis  sent  in  Pentarchists,  whose  peculiar  anti-CIericd  views 
his  resignation.  The  King  called  Biancheri,  have  no  motive  except  to  outbid  the  Govem- 
Presideut  of  the  Chamber,  but  he  dedined  ment  party  for  popular  support,  suffered  some 
to  undertake  to  form  a  ministry,  and  dedared  losses  in  the  generd  election.  In  the  new 
that  a  codition  cabinet  from  the  two  wings  of  Chamber  they  counted  about  150  votes.  There 
the  Opposition  was  an  impossibility.  King  were  individual  Republicans,  Bocidists,  and 
Umberto,  therefore,  decided  to  dissolve  the  Anarchists  elected.  The  politicd  convict  Ci- 
Chamber,  as  proposed  by  Depretis.  In  his  priani  obtdned  a  large  migority  both  in  Ra- 
report  to  the  King,  which  was  pnbMshed  with  venoa  and  Forli.  The  election  was  declared 
the  decree  of  dissolution,  Depretis  said  that  invalid  by  the  Chamber,  because  he  was  a  com- 
the  important  acts,  of  the  last  Legislature,  such  mon  felon,  but  both  constituencies  chose  him 
as  those  dealing  with  accident  insurance,  lia-  again.  After  the  dections  the  Government 
bility  of  employers,  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  attempted  to  suppress  the  Labor  party,  under 
the  rdlroads,  lowering  of  the  price  of  sdt,  re-  a  law  forbidding  indtements  to  insurrection 
duction  of  the  land-tax,  improvement  of  the  and  the  overthrow  of  existing  politicd  insUtu- 
military  power,  equdization  of  land-taxation,  tions.  They  were  accused  of  seeking  to  pre- 
eta,  had  not  been  carried  through  without  pare  an  extensive  striJLe  of  agricultnrd  labor- 
causing  differences  of  opinion  to  arise  in  the  ers,  and  of  encouraging  such  a  strike  in  their 
bosom  of  the  majority  that  deprived  it  of  the  electord  programme.  All  the  assodationa 
necessary  decision  for  effecting  the  important  that  subscribed  to  tike  programme,  of  which 
reforms  that  were  still  needed.  The  result  of  there  were  160  in  north  Itdy,  were  suppressed, 
the  elections,  which  took  place  on  May  28,  Eight  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  induoing  the 
was  a  victory  for  the  GK>vemment    About  candidates  for  the  Chamber,  were  arrested  in 
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Milan  on  Jane  28.    Others  were  arrested  In  vain  for  a  pass  to  visit  Bo^t&  and  bring  his 

ComOy  Pavia,  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  Novara.  case  before  the  chief  jadicial  anthorities,  he 

Ooccapieller,  who  was  serving  a  term  in  state-  was  suffered  to  go  to  Baenaventara  after  Oapt 

prison  for  publishing  libels,  some  of  which  Cobianchi,  of  the  Italian  war-ship  ^^ilavio  Gi- 

tamed  oat  to  be  trne,  was  elected  a  deputy  for  via,*'  had  promised  to  deliver  him  up  again. 

Borne,  pardoned,  and  took  his  seat.  supposing  him  to  be  alread/  in  custody.   When 

Osiflil  Mweea  Civrah  aai  Btatei— A  letter  of  he  learned  that  this  was  not  the  case,  he  tried 

the  Pope,  in  praise  of  the  Jesuit  order  and  the  to  telegraph  to  the  Italian  minister.    The  Oo- 

restoration  of  certain  of  its  privileges,  aronsed  lombian  authorities  then  attempted  to  arrest 

the  anti-Clerical  feeling  of  the  Liberal  parties  Cerruti,  but  Oobianchi  manned  all  his  boats, 

in  ItaljT  more  than  any  of  his  recent  complaints  and  brought  his  countryman  on  board  his  ves- 

and  declarations  regarding  the  wrongs  suffered  eel.     The  dispute  was  referred,  on  the  pro- 

by  the  Church.    The  Government  was  im-  posal  of  Italy,  to  the  Spanish  Government  for 

pelled  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  arbitration,  on  condition  that  the  conduct  of 

the  monastic  institutions,  and  discover  how  the  Italian  officer  should  not  be  reviewed, 

many  novices  they  received,  what  property  Cslsiisi. — ^The  Italians  possess  a  colony  and 

ti^ey  had  acquired  and  held  in  the  names  of  navalstationattheBayof  AMab,  onthecoastof 

Eretended  buyers,  and  other  violations  of  the  the  Bed  Sea.  The  district  has  an  area  of  682 
iw  for  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  monas-  square  kilometres,  and  had,  in  1882,  1,800  in- 
teries,  which  the  Goyemment  has  hitherto  habitants.  In  1885  they  extended  their  pos- 
allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  Jesuits  sessions  on  the  western  coast  as  far  as  and 
who  acquired  real  estate  and  erected  new  con-  including  the  port  of  Massowah  (see  Abts- 
vents  were  threatened  with  expulsion.  The  sihia).  The  Porte  on  Dec.  2d,  1885,  protested 
assertion  by  the  Pope  of  the  claim  to  the  res-  against  the  Italian  occupation  of  Massowah, 
toration  of  the  temporal  power  encouraged  and  raised  a  claim  for  indemnity.  Egypt,  after 
the  Clericals  to  new  activity.  In  Naples  on  annexing  Massowah  and  Suakin,  agreed  to  pay 
September  26,  while  the  Liberals  were  celebrat-  a  larger  tribute  to  the  Porte,  which  therefore 
ing  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into  Bome,  now  claimed  from  Italy  the  additional  sum 
a  counter-demonstration  was  arranged  by  sev-  paid  on  account  of  Massowah.  The  Italian 
eral  Clerical  associations.  The  latter,  shouting,  Government  maintained  at  Massowah  in  1886 
*'Long  lire  the  Pope-King  1''  attempted  to  a  force  of  8,000  soldiers,  but  they  were  not 
break  up  the  procession,  and  blows  were  ex-  able  to  protect  the  surrounding  country  from 
changed.  The  Depretis  ministry  had  made  Abyssinian  marauders,  who  under  a  chief  named 
various  concesrions  to  the  Curia,  such  as  res-  Bas  Alula,  plundered  the  Habab  tribe  that  en- 
tering the  religious  teachers  in  the  schools  tered  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Ital- 
and  refraining  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  ians  in  the  early  part  of  1886.  The  Italian 
patronage  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  Government  sent  Gen.  Pozzolini  on  a  mission 
priests.  But  when  this  conciliatory  policy  was  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  but  King  John  first 
requited  by  continued  appeals  to  foreign  pow-  appointed  a  place  far  in  ^e  interior  for  the 
era  to  restore  the  Papal  sovereigntr  in  Bome,  meeting,  and  then  sent  word  that  he  was  de- 
they  determined  to  carry  out  the  Law  for  the  tained  by  state  affairs  in  a  distant  province, 
confiscation  of  monastic  property,  which  pro-  The  Italian  embassy  after  this  rebuff  returned 
vides  that  the  old  members  may  remain  in  the  to  Italy.  In  the  hope  of  extending  Italian 
dobters,  but  that  no  new  members  shall  be  trade  and  infiuence  in  Africa,  a  well-equipped 
taken  in.  Anti- Clerical  demonstrations  took  mission  was  sent  by  an  Italian  Geographical 
place  in  all  the  large  cities.  The  participants  Society  to  Harrar,  where  the  British  had 
demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  guarantee  law  placed  on  the  throne  a  descendant  of  the  for- 
and  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  In  mer  reigning  family,  a  fanatical  Mohamme- 
October  the  Vatican  addressed  complaints  to  dim,  who  had  determined  to  drive  all  foreign- 
the  powers  and  in  November  a  second  note,  ers  out  of  his  dominions.  Count  Porro  and 
dwelling  on  the  unendurable  position  in  which  the  other  members  of  the  expedition  were 
the  Pope,  not  only  as  ^'  sovereign  of  the  Papal  robbed  and  then  murdered  by  his  soldiers. 
State^  but  as  head  of  the  CathoHo  Church,'^  was  in  May.  The  Italian  Gk>vemment  requested 
placed  by  these  demonstrationa.  Earlier  in  tiie  English  to  co-operate  in  a  joint  ex^ition 
the  year  the  Clericals  found  fault  with  the  to  punish  the  Saltan  of  Harrar,  but,  when  the 
Government  for  allowing  the  organization  of  Gk>vernment  at  London  declined,  gave  up  the 
an  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Bome,  for  the  estab-  enterprise.  In  the  beginning  of  September 
liahment  of  which  two  well-known  Italian  another  Abyssinian  robber,  Debeb,  a  nephew 
priests  deserted  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  of  King  John,  made  an  incursion  into  Italian 
<|aaml  wttk  Cslsalia — The  Governor  of  the  territory  and  attacked  a  company  of  Bashi- 
State  of  Canoa  in  the  Colombian  BepubliC|  Bazonks  in  the  service  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
after  suppressing  an  insurrection,  threatened  emment.  In  the  autumn  King  John,  who 
an  Italian  millionaire  named  Cerruti,  resident  controls  a  large  military  force  armed  with 
there,  with  arrest  and  the  attachment  of  his  Bemington  rifles,  caUed  a  great  council,  which 
property,  on  the  charge  that  he  had  abetted  was  supposed  to  portend  an  attempt  to  drive 
tlie  rebds.    After  the  latter  had  applied  in  the  Italians  out  of  Massowah. 
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JiPAH,  an  empire  in  eastern  Asia.    The  gov-  $2,840,000 ;  maintenance  of  shrines,  $268,218 ; 

emment  is  imperial,  with  a  steady  tendency  to-  expenses  of  the  Government  departments,  $50,- 

ward  modern  representative  forms.  The  people  800,921;  oonstraction  of  palace  and  capitd, 

inhabiting  the  crescent-shaped  archipelago  of  $545,837 ;    total   ezpenditaree,    $74^689,014. 

Dai  Nihon  are  Japanese,  Rin-kiuans,  and  Ainos,  Among  items  pertainmg  to  the  public  debt  are : 

nmnbering  in  all  87,442,966  by  oensas  of  1888.  Old  national  debt,  $245,427,829 ;  new  national 

Formerly  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  leave  debt,  $10,591,275;  pension  bonds,  $164,860,- 

their  oonntry,  the  Mikado's  sabjects  now  travel  585 ;  paper  currency,  $76,984,727 ;  reserve  in 

freely  all  over  the  world.  Permanent  oblonies  of  treasury,  $48,865,408;  money  lent  to  people 

Japanese  are  located  in  China,  Ck)rea,  the  Phil-  to  promote  industries,  $18,816,828.    Notifica- 

ippines,  Hawaii,  the  United  States,  and  Europe,  tion  has  been  made  of  a  proposed  new  loan 

numbering  in  all  5,000  souls,  of  whom  86  are  of  $176,000,000  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  with 

in  the  employ  of  foreign  govemmentsi  the  view  of  calling  in  other  loans  at  higher  in- 

AaeilciB  BdatlMU.— In  addition  to  the  trea-  terest. 
ties  made  by  Oommodore  M.  0.  Perry  and  Hon.  There  are  about  200  national  banks  in  the 
Townsend  Harris,  the  return  in  1884  of  the  empire,  which  have  in  circulation  their  own 
Shimonos^ki  indemnity  fund,  postal  and  money-  notes  to  the  nominal  valae  of  $80,000,000.  in 
order  conventions  and  minor  agreements  made  addition  to  the  Government  issue.  In  Tokio, 
between  the  two  countries,  a  treaty  of  extra-  in  1886,  22  banks  had  capital  ranging  from 
dition  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  $25,000  to  $1,500,000,  and  declared  dividends 
was  ratified  by  the  U.  8.  Senate,  Jane  21, 1886.  of  from  6  to  19  per  cent 
This  important  action  places  Japan,  so  far  as  Cetaage. — ^The  Osaka  Mint,  one  of  the  most 
the  American  Government  is  concerned,  on  a  successful  of  the  Government  enterprises,  em- 
footing  with  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  ploys  186  officers,  and  489  servants  and  work- 
Europe.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  men,  18  of  these  persons  being  at  the  brandi 
American  teachers,  missionaries,  and  scientific  in  Tokio.  The  plant  is  provide  with  the  finest 
men  who  have  labored  in  Japan,  the  Japanese  European  machmery,  and  has  also  a  sulphuric- 
students  have  found  hospitable  welcome  in  acid  and  soda  manufactory.  From  its  open- 
American  schools,  homes,  and  hospitals,  and  ing  until  June  80, 1885,  it  coined  1,210,850,977 
friends  in  time  of  need.  The  ambassadors  gold,  silver,  or  copper  pieces,  weighing  802,- 
Iwakura  and  Okubo,  when  living,  made  hand-  794,900*96  ounces,  valued  at  $121,888,188.10. 
some  official  acknowledgment  of  this  indebted-  During  the  year  past  there  were  accepted  for 
ness.  The  standard  political  literature  of  the  coinage  44,897*78  ounces  of  gold,  5,655,149*44 
United  States  has  been  translated  and  widely  ounces  of  silver,  and  1,881,640*05  pounds  of 
read  by  the  Japanese.  Our  diplomatio  offices  copper.  The  coins  struck  numbered  101,152,- 
in  Tokio  and  the  ports  number  eleven,  now  held  188,  valued  at  $7,467,929.07,  of  which  168,116 
by  eight  persons.  The  head  of  the  legation  of  were  of  gold,  worth  $840,580 ;  5,869,548,  worth 
the  United  States  is  Richard  B.  Hubbard,  of  $5,869,548,  were  of  silver;  and  95,114,519, 
Texas ;  and  the  OonsuUGeneral,  Clarence  R.  worth  $767,801.07,  were  of  copper. 
Greathouse,  of  California.  Poltfcst — The  nineteenth  year  of  Meiji,  the 

Ffauuce* — By  report  of  the  Finance  Minister,  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  supreme  power, 
Matsukata  Masayoshi,  rendered  April  21, 1886,  and  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mutsnhito, 
estimates  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  Meiji  (En-  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  ruler  of  bis 
lightened  Peace),  a.  d.  1887,  are  set  forth,  line,  finds  the  empire  at  profound  peace  and 
whereas  formerly  the  entire  revenue  of  Japan  in  (ml  career  of  proeress.  The  Mikado,  now 
was  collected  from  the  taxes  on  land,  modem  thirty-four  years  old,  is  surrounded  by  ad- 
methods  of  taxation  have  distributed  the  bur-  visers,  the  mtgority  of  whom  are  young  men 
den  on  nearly  all  classes,  and  relieved  the  like  himself,  and  educated  mostly  in  the  United 
farmers,  a»  the  foUowing  items  show :  Tax  on  States  or  Europe.  The  old  heroes  and  di^- 
land,  $48,151,582;  sak6  (rice-beer),  $14,848,-  taries  on  both  sides  ofthe  civil  war  of  1868-^70 
089;  tobacco,  $1,601,184;  bank-tax,  stamps,  are  nearly  all  dead.  The  old  nobilities,  the 
rice  and  stock-exchanges,  yeast,  soy,  oonf ec-  kug6  or  court  nobles,  and  the  daimio  or  landed 
tionery,  patent  medicines,  shipping,  carts,  barons,  have  shrunk  to  a  status  almost  whoDy 
sporting  licenses,  etc.,  $5,292,224.  Other  items  non-political.  Arisugawa  Takahito  no  Miya, 
of  revenue  are:  Railway  and  post,  $8,184,-  a  prince  of  imperial  blood,  died  Jan.  24, 1^. 
267 ;  forests,  $892,898 ;  business  transactions,  Eomatsu,  a  noble  of  like  rank  and  blood,  is 
$1,418,168;  rents  and  sales  of  public  proper*  with  his  wife  and  suite  traveling  in  Europe, 
ties,  $478,771 ;  fees  on  grants,  $102,516 ;  mis-  The  new  Cabinet,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
cellaneons  incomes,  $1,896,105 ;  total  revenue,  Count  Ito,  has  worked  weU  during  its  first 
$74,695,415.  The  expenditures  were :  Interest  year  of  organization,  and  the  quiet  removal  of 
and  pensions,  $20,729,048 ;  imperial  household,  several  courses  of  intermediaries  between  the 
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throne  and  the  people,  oonsnmmated  Deo.  2d,  hraid  factories  have  heen  established  at  Toko- 
1886,  has  proved  thos  far  a  measure  power-  hama,  and  find  a  good  market  for  their  product 
fhlly  influential  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  in  the  United  States,  to  which  country  braid 
and  especially  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  to  the  yalue  of  $802,966  was  imported  in  1885. 
and  economy.  By  this  master-stroke  of  policy  A  beet-sugar  factory  has  been  begun  at  Sap- 
8,000  Qoyemment  employes  were  removed  poro,  to  which  place  also  seventeen  Amen- 
from  office.  There  were  on  the  Slst  of  May,  can  stallions  have  been  imported  to  improve 
1886,  in  the  pay  of  the  Imperial  Government!  the  native  breeds.  The  value  of  silk  handker- 
1.862  high  officers  and  18i7M  derks,  most  of  chiefs  imported  to  the  United  States  in  1884 
them  being  in  Tokio.  Three  gnides  of  em-  was  $62,000,  and  in  1886,  $240,000.  Of  soy 
ployment,  with  numerous  subdivisions,  are  rec-  (sboyu),  used  as  a  basis  of  the  table  sauoes  made 
ognized,  and  the  salaries  are  fixed  as  follow :  abroad,  there  were  manufactured  in  1885,  45,- 
1.  Minister  President  of  State,  $0,600 ;  minis-  564,820  gallons,  in  18,905  establishments,  em- 
ter,  $6,000 ;  2.  $5,000  to'$8,500 ;  8.  $8,000  to  ploying  18,247  men— figures  which  prove  that 
$400.  In  Tokio  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  this  industrr  is  not  yet,  as  many  others  in- 
military  garrison,  8,128  policemen.  creasingly  show,  concentrated  in  the  hands 

In  preparation  for  the  inaaguration,  accord-  of  the  large  capitalists, 
iuff  to  the  Mikado's  oath  in  1868,  of  represent-  Feielgi  Itadk — ^The  customs  returns  of  trade 
ative  government  in  1890,  the  constitutions  of  since  1868,  published  in  July,  1886,  show  that 
the  various  governments  of  the  world  have  the  foreign  commerce  is  healthfully  developing, 
been  translated  and  studied.  The  political  In  1869  the  exports  were  less  than  $18,000,- 
model  may  be  Prussian  instead  of  British.  000,  but  during  each  of  the  past  five  years  they 
Two  houses,  an  upper  body  of  notables  and  have  not  fallen  below  $80,000,000.  The  im- 
a  lower  body  of  commons,  will  probably  be  ports  were  valaed  in  1868  at  $10,500,000,  in 
constituted.  An  imposing  edifice  for  the  use  1880  at  $86,000,000^  and  in  1885  at  $28,000,- 
of  the  Parliament  has  peen  planned  under  the  000.  The  excess  of  miports  over  exports  dnr- 
direction  of  a  Berlin  architect,  and  is  in  process  ing  eighteen  years  of  foreign  trade  amounts 
of  construction.  A  national  exhibition  of  in-  to  $51,000,000.  Great  Britain  has  been  the 
dnstry  will  be  held  the  same  year  in  Tokio.  largest  importer,  but  her  imports  have  fallen 
Oourtesies  between  the  Pope  and  the  Mikado  from  $19,000,000  in  1880,  to  $12,000,000  in 
have  been  exchanged.  In  the  matter  of  treaty  1885.  The  United  States  takes  most  of  the 
revision  little  progress  has  been  made,  except  silk  and  tea,  and  returns  machinery  and  oil, 
the  proposition  of  a  dual  status  of  foreigners,  two  thirds  of  her  exports  to  Japan  being  in 
viz.,  that  those  doing  business  in  the  seven  petroleum.  The  silk-crop  in  all  its  products  is 
treaty  settlements  should  live,  as  heretofore,  valued  at  $18,500,000,  and  the  tea-crop  aver- 
in  extra-territoriality,  while  those  who  dwell  ages  85,000,000  pounds.  The  yield  of  tea  has 
beyond  treaty  limits  should  be  under  Japanese  increased  threefold  since  1868,  but  the  price  has 
Jurisdiction,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  mixed  fallen  one  half.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
courts  in  wnich  native  and  foreign  judges  sit  for  the  year  1885  amounted  to  $61,608,740, 

iMhlsai  aid  btatita.— The  land  under  cul-  imports  $29,999,025,  exports  $81,609  785.  As 
tivation  throughout  the  empire,  in  1885,  compared  with  1884,  this  shows  a  decrease  of 
amounted  to  80.604,822  acres,  valued  at  $1,-  $40,580  in  value  of  imports,  and  an  increase  of 
654068,180.  Tne  annual  mineral  production  $1,758,610  hi  that  of  exports.  The  ports  open 
is  officially  estimated  at  $6,000^000  yearly.  The  to  foreip  vessels  are  Yokohama,  Uiogo,  Nii- 
n^id  assimilation  of  foreign  civilization  by  the  gata,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  with  some  little 
people  is  the  cause  of  many  new  industries  bamness  done  at  Shimonos^ki,  Hakata,  and  Id- 
springing  up,  while  the  demand  abroad  for  zu^hara. 

novelties  in  Japanese  art  and  handiwork  tends  Two  thirds  of  all  export  and  import  trade  is 

to  stimulate  manufactures  and  trade.     Flour  done  at  Yokohama.    Of  the  9,449  vessels,  ag- 

and  woolen  mills  are  increasing,  and  the  adop-  gregating  8,979,978  tons  burden,  entering  and 

tion  of  Western  diet,  cookery,  and  apparel  ere-  clearing  at  the  open  ports,  568  were  Britisli, 

ates  demand  for  new  articles  of  food,  furniture,  228  Gkrman,  77  American,  58  French,  54  of 

and  dress-fabrics.    The   imports  of  woolens,  other  foreign  ownership,  and  8,474  Japanese 

which  in  1880  amounted  to  $188,484^  increased  vessels  of  foreign  build.   Except  1882,  the  year 

in  1885  to  $891,904^  while  the  number  of  1885  marks  the  largest  export  trade  yet  done 

sheep  imported  is  also  larger.    The  Empress  by  Japan ;  but  even  this  as  yet  represents  a 

has  set  the  example  of  wearing  European  dress  value  of  about  $5  only  to  each  six  persons  of 

and  Jewelry,  ana  a  revolution  in  female  ap-  the  population.    These  figures  speak  poorly 

pare!  and  in  native  textile  industries  is  impend-  either  for  the  productive  powers  of  the  country, 

ing.    House-building  in  Western  style,  apart-  or  the  industrial  character  of  the  people.    The 

ment-houses,  the  formation  of  social  clubs,  unrestricted  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign 

social  life  with  more  freedom  between   the  trade  and  resiaence  would  give  a  great  impetus 

young  people  of  both  sexes,  wsltzing,  the  use  to  business.   Half  tiie  cost  in  the  preparation  of 

of  brass  bands  and  Western  music,  are  among  tea  could  be  saved  if  the  product  were  packed 

the  signs  of  the  times  profoondly  affecting  and  sealed  for  export  at  the  place  of  picking ; 

trade  and  industry.    Wheat  and  rice  straw-  and  the  large  spaces  of  unused  land  could  be 
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utilized  for  rai^ng  wheat  for  export  At  pres-  '*  Katsnragi  Ein,"  were  designed  by  Mr.  8a- 
ent  the  rioe-tmde  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Obi-  chin  Sasow,  of  Tokio«  who  was  educated  in 
nese,  bnt  metals  are  controlled  by  Europeans.  England.  These  yessels  draw  fifteen  feet  of 
Of  the  2,298  foreigners  resident  in  Japan,  1,066  water,  steam  tliirteen  knots  an  hour,  hare  corn- 
are  British,  447  Americans,  269  Germans,  201  posite  planking  of  teak  and  k^yaki  wood,  and 
French,  and  the  remainder  of  eleven  different  cost  |8iB0,000  each.  Their  engines  were  nnde 
nationalities.  The  foreign  firms  number  210.  at  Yokoeka.  An  arsenal  eoA  yard  for  the 
There  are  3,876  Chinese,  with  189  firms,  with  a  maoufaoture  of  torpedo-gear,  and  a  school  of 
line  of  steamers  from  China.  Since  1876  the  instruction  in  submarine  practice,  are  in  opera- 
loss  of  Europeans  in  numbers  has  been  875,  tion,  the  Japanese  being  already  expert  at  this 
and  the  increase  of  Chinese  1,769.  Foreigners  spedes  of  warfare.  Count  8aigo  and  a  suite 
employed  in  Government  service  in  Tokio  are  of  seven  officers,  during  the  past  summer,  after 
now  fewer,  by  200,  than  in  1876.  visiting  the  United  States,  and  inspecting  all 

German  influence— as  shown  in  increased  the  naval  stations,  continued  their  observations 

trade,  the  appointments  to  Government  em-  in  Europe,  with  the  object  of  keenlDg  naval 

ployment  of  teachers,  architects,  military  and  science  in  Japan  abreast  of  that  in  tne  West 

scientific  men  from  Berlin,  and  the  establish-  CsHBcrtlBl  HailM*— -In  1609  ly^yasil  passed  a 

ment  of  a  monthly  service  to  Yokohama  of  the  law  compelling  the  daimios  to  collect  all  ves- 

North  German  Lloyd  steamers— is  increasing,  sola  of  over  600  hoku  (2,700  bushels)  capadty, 

The  import  of  G^man  fiannels,  which  in  1880  and  burn  them.    This  law  was  in  force  until 

was.  $16,000,  increased  in  1886  to  $220,000.  Oct.  18, 1868,  when  seaworthy  vessels  were  al- 

Healtk  and  ClhMtfii  Cholera  broke  out  in  the  lowed  to  be  built.  Signs  of  ue  increasing  ao- 
early  part  of  the  year  in  the  southwestern  tivity  of  the  merchant  marine  have  been  of 
ports,  and,  aided  by  polluted  water  and  con-  late  noticeable.  To  encourage  the  creation  of 
genial  weather,  despite  stringent  hygienic  fieets  of  trading-vessela  able  to  cope  with  any 
measures,  spread  all  over  the  empire,  raging  in  the  world,  and  to  win  a  large  ahare  of  the 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  For  the  commerce  of  Asia,  the  Government  has  for- 
week  ending  Beptember  2,  4,279  deaths  were  bidden  the  building  of  junks  of  less  than  600 
reported,  only  six  of  which  were  of  white  tons.  Besides  establishing  marine  schools, 
foreigners,  of  whom  three  were  of  intemper-  and  equipping  the  coast  with  a  superb  light- 
ate  habits.  To  Dec.  6,  1886,  out  of  168,980  hoose  system,  scientific  attention  is  being  paid 
persons  sick  with  cholera,  100,492  died.  Bur-  to  the  location  on  charts  of  the  strata  of  mag- 
ial  is  still  the  most  common  form  of  dispos-  netic  rocks  along  the  shore.  It  is  believed 
ing  of  the  dead,  though  cremation  is  largely  that  these,  by  deflecting  the  needle,  have  been 
practiced,  about  10,000  corpses  being  annually  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  Safety  of 
uoinerated  at  the  four  great  and  severd  small-  life  is  now  made  an  important  poinl  In  the 
er  crematories  near  Tokio.  During  the  coldest  case  of  the  Bri^h  ship  ^'  Normanton,''  wrecked 
month  of  the  year,  January,  the  mean  tempera-  Oct.  24,  1886,  off  Oshlma,  when  all  the  for- 
ture  was  dO'4**  Fimr.,  and  daring  Auffust^  the  eign  passengers  were  saved,  but  twentj-five 
warmest  month,  it  was  77*8^  ^^^I;?  ^®  mean  Japanese  lives  lost,  the  Japanese  Government 
of  the  year  being  66*4°  Fahr.  The  rainfall  prosecuted  the  captain  for  manslaughter,  and 
was  1  inch  in  February,  in  June  and  October  the  accused  was  sentenced  to  three  months* 
each  m  inches,  and  during  the  entire  year  imprisonment.  The  annually  published  list  of 
60*6  inches.  Kagoshima,  the  warmest  place,  lighthouses  shows  that  there  are  now  66  lights, 
had  a  mean  temperature  of  61'2^  Fahr. ;  Ke-  17  buoys,  and  7  beacons  maintained  in  adulra- 
muro,  the  coldest,  87*9°  Fahr.  At  Kanazawa,  ble  condition.  Of  the  lights,  12  are  of  the 
on  the  west  coast,  180  inches  of  rain  fell,  and  at  first,  6  of  the  second,  6  of  the  third,  9  of  the 
Sapporo,  89  inches.  In  addition  to  weather  ob-  fourth,  9  of  the  fifth,  and  4  of  the  sixth  order, 
servations,  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  are  Statistics  of  the  Marine  Bureau  show  the  total 
now  systematically  recorded.  number  of  foreign-built  ships  belonging  to 

Havjt — ^The  first  order  given  by  the  Govern-  Japanese  in  1884  to  be  1,642  (834  steamers 

ment  for  a  modern  ship  of  war  was  in  Novem-  and  878  sailing-vessels),  and  of  junks  16,427. 

her,  1868.    The  national  fiag  of  a  red  sun  on  a  Of  the  steamers,  829  had  a  tonnage  below  100, 

white  field  was  adopted  Oct  29, 1864.    Japan  88  between   100  and  800,  20  between  800 

now  possesses  a  fine  iron-clad  navy,  more  than  and  600, 18  between  600  and  1,000, 12  above 

halfof  her  war-ships  being  of  the  latest  modern  1,000  tons,  while  412  were  small  ferry  or 

type.    The  two  new  vessels  buUt  in  England,  river  steamers.    Of  the  sailing-ships.  80  were 

the    "  Tak^chibo   Kan,"  and    the    <<  Naniwa  below  100  tons,  66  between  100  and  800,  44 

Kan,"  arrived  at  Yokohama  during  the  summer  between  800  and  600,  and  1  was  above  1,000 

of  1886.    At  the  finely  equipped  navy-yard  of  tons  burden.     During  the   same  year,   607 

Tokoska  (on  Goldsborough  Inlet,  and  near  the  junks  of  112,292  koku  (688,890  bushela)  ca- 

grave  of  William  Adams,  the  English  pilot  who  pacity,  and  88  foreign-built  vessels  of  4,650 

built  ships  for  ly^yasfi)  was  launched  March  tons  burden  were  lost,  a  decrease  of  188  junks 

80,the '^MusashiKan."   This  corvette  of  1,100  and  21  foreign-built  ships  as  compared  with 

tons,  pierced  for  nine  guna,  with  four  machine-  1888.    Rapidity  of  steam  transit  across  the 

guns  on  platforms,  and  her  sister-ship,  the  Pacific  is   being  increased,  the  nm  of  the 
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**  Gaelio  ^  from  Yokohama  to  San  Franciaoo,  ohiefly  uider  direetlon  of  the  Montefiore  Ag- 

September  lO,  being  made  in  18  dajs,  22  houn,  riooltnral  Aid  Sooietj ;  and,  as  mannfaotoring 

and  32  minutes.  interests  are  added  in  some  cases,  it  is  thought 

EiwailWj  lUstaiM^   aid  Migta« — ^Arinori  that  they  will  sncoeed.    At  present  only  a  few 

Mori,  formerly  the  lukado's  envoy  to  Wash-  hundred  families  are  provided  for  in  this  way, 

ington,  and  now  Minister  of  Ednoation  in  and  the  progress  of  tnese  colonies  is  watched 

Tokio,  has  devoted  his  energr  to  reforming  and  with  mnoh  interest. 

elevating  the  standard  of  eaacatton.  Among  In  the  past  year  new  temples  have  been 
the  schools  fnrnished  with  new  and  spaoioos  bailt  in  Dallas.  Tex.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Daven- 
edifices  during  the  past  year  are  the  M^^i  Law  port,  Iowa;  Oakland,  Oal.;  Vincennes  and 
School  and  the  new  Normal  School  The  book-  Mount  Vernon,  Ind.;  Rochester,  Elmira,  and 
presses  ofthe  large  cities  were  never  more  busy,  Brooklvn,  N.  T.;  New  York  city;  Birming- 
and  888  authors  applied  for  copyright  certin-  ham,  Ala. ;  Jersey  Oitv,  Philadelphia,  Ohicago, 
cates  from  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  18, 1886.  The  five  Toronto,  and  Montreal.  While  Vienna  adds  a 
great  daily  newspapers  of  the  capital  circulate  new  synagogue  to  its  list^  Brisbane,  Australia, 
by  mail  in  every  province.  Under  date  of  Dec  builds  one,  as  do  also  a  number  of  smaller 
81, 1885.  there  were  1,066  law  advocates  regis-  towns  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary, 
tered.  A  commission  to  study  and  report  ui>on  At  Washington,  D.  0.,  a  Hebrew  Oharity 
the  subject  of  art,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  Fair  was  held  in  aid  of  the  synagogue.  In 
and  developing  the  national  taste  on  native  tra-  New  York,  $175,000  was  cleared  by  a  fair  in 
ditions  and  models,  hss  been  appointed  and  sent  aid  of  the  Montefiore  Home  for  Ohronic  Inva^ 
abroad.  Messrs.  H.  Hamao,  K,  Okakura,  and  lids.  In  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  a  bazaar  net- 
Pro!  Ernest  FenoUosa  of  Sislem,  Mass.,  com-  ted  a  large  amount  for  the  local  synagogue. 
pose  the  commission.  Earnest  efforts  are  Efforts  were  successfoUy  made  to  raise  fnnds 
also  being  made  to  reform  the  theatres  and  for  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New 
raise  tiie  standard  of  popular  litarature,  with  York  and  a  new  building  was  secured.  Its 
the  view  of  eliminating  tne  lioentioos  and  re-  pupils  won  high  prises  at  an  industrial  exhl- 
vengeful  elements  so  prominent  in  the  novel  bition  in  New  York.  A  new  wing  was  added 
and  drama  of  old  Japan.  By  Ck>verament  en-  to  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Hospital  in  May.  The 
roUment  there  were  at  the  end  of  1885,  88,141  Associated  Hebrew  Charities  held  their  second 
persons  in  the  enipire  openly  professing  the  annual  session  at  Ohicago  on  June  27th.  The 
Christian  faith.  Statistics  collected  by  the  leading  societies  are  contributing  members.  A 
Protestant  pastors  show  161  churches  in  opera-  new  edifice  was  erected  in  New  Orleans  for 
tion,  with  11,604  members,  who  contributed  in  the  Jewish  Widows*  and  Orphans'  Home,  In- 
1886  for  benevolence  and  church  purposes  dustrial  training  is  more  and  more  recognized 
$28,406.97.  Thirteen  American  missionary  in  connection  with  the  training  of  Jewish 
societies  employ  150  laborers  in  addition  to  children. 

native  helpers.    The  Tokio  Missionary  Confer-  In  the  Orders  there  were  no  new  develop- 

ence  resolved  to  establish  the  native  Feast  of  ments  save  the  establishment  of  the  "Meno- 

New  Rice,  which  usually  f^dls  in  November,  as  rah,"  July  Ist^  as  a  monthly  organ  of  the  In- 

a  national  Christian  Thankngiving-day.     The  dependent  Order  of  Benai  Beritb,  the  largest 

celebration  took  place  on  Tuesdij,  November  and  oldest;  and  the  gradual  spread  of  this 

28.    The  Government  is  now  fiilly  tolerant  of  fraternity,  numbering  about  80,000  members, 

aU  religions,  though  still  maintaining  national  through  Oermany,  where  it  counts  18  lodges. 

and  imperial  shrines  at  an  annual  expense  of  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the 

$268,218.    Buddhism  has  been  wholly  discs-  weakness  of  the  present  endowment  laws,  and 

tablished  since  1874.    In  1714  there  were  898,-  a  loss  in  membership  Is  acknowledged  in  con- 

087  temples ;  in  1885  there  were  but  57,824.  seouence. 

JBWS.  On  Jan.  4,  1886,  the  centenary  of  The  Swing  Ministers'  Conference  was  held 
Moses  Mendelssohn's  death  was  duly  observed  in  New  York  on-  May  8.  The  committee  on 
in  Europe  and  America.  At  Dessau,  G^ermany,  Sabbath-schools  advocated  the  formation  of 
the  birtnplace  of  tiie  philosopher,  the  celebra-  an  American  Sabbath-School  Union ;  but  ac- 
tion was  unique.  In  tne  larger  cities,  addresses  tion  was  deferred.  The  committee  on  wom- 
were  delivered  on  the  life  of  Mendelssohn  and  en's  rights  reported  the  following  resolution, 
his  influence  on  Jewish  emancipation.  which  was  passed : 

For  the  year  ending  October  1,  according  to  ^ hat  it  is  the  mdm  of  tUs  Oonferenoe  that  women 

the  statistics  of  the  New  York  United  Hebrew  on  become  active  membets  of  oonrngstiooB  by  hav- 

Cbarities,  27,000  Russian  Jews  landed  at  Castie  isg  a  vdoe  in  its  meetings  and  aemng  as  members  of 

Garden,  tiie  vast  majority  remaining  in  New  ^  committees  on  Sabbath-sohools. 

TorL    To  provide  for  the  masses  that  have  At  the  public  conference,  Rev.  Dr.  Eohut 

been  attracted  to  America  since  the  persecn-  (^^  Science  and  Judaism '')» R«^«  I^*  Landsberg 

tions  of  1882,  has  been  a  problem  of  no  little  ('*  Leopold  Zunz  *^),  and  Rev.  Dr.  Oottheil,  took 

difficulty.    For  the  young  and  hardy,  agricult-  part.    In  the  Autumn  Oonference,  November 

nral  colonies  were  founded,  a  new  one  being  22  and  28,  in  New  York  city,  the  comndttee  on 

organized  in  Gilead,  Kan.,  early  in  1886.    0th-  a  home  prayer-book  was  empowered  to  publish 

ers  exist  in  New  Jersey,  Dakota,  and  Kansas^  it,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  amend 
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the  ezistiog  State  laws  of  marriage  so  as  to  Pisa;  Prosperi  Pada,  of  Florence,  phydoian 
prevent  unprincipled  persons  fh)m  ofSciating  and  patriot;  Bitter  Nathan  von  EaUir,  of 
as  ministers.  The  subject  of  providing  for  Brody ;  Babbl  Schreiber,  of  Pestb ;  Babbi  Dr. 
aged  and  infirm  rabbis  was  discussed,  and  a  A.  Auerbacfa,  of  Bonn, 
board  was  appointed  (Drs.  Jastrow,  Eohler,  Thebeginning  of  anewerafor  Jewi8hleam- 
andKohut)toaidcongregationsdesiringrabbis.  ing  in  America  was  ushered  in  bv  Bev.  Dr. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Bev.  Drs.  S.  Szold*s  '^  Hebrew  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Adler  and  A.  S.  Bettelheim.  In  the  public  Job,"  and  the  first  part  of  Bev.  Dr.  Jastrow 's 
session,  Bev.  Dr.  M.  Jastrow  (*^  Law  against  *^  Talmudio  and  Midrashic  Dictionary."  In 
Law "),  Bev.  Dr.  A.  Guttmann  (^^  Harmony  addition,  Bev.  Dr.  Eohnt  issued  a  ooUection 
the  Law  of  Nature "),  Bev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs,  of  sermons  on  ^*  Babbinical  Ethics,"  and  Bev. 
and  Bev.  L.  Stem  0*Uand-in-Hand"),  partici-  Dr.  Zimdorf  wrote  a  work  in  German  on 
pated).  On  June  80  a  Sabbath-School  Conven-  **  Jost  and  his  Friends."  The  rapidly  increas- 
tion  was  held  in  Oincinnati,  at  which  a  plan  ing  interest  in  Semitic  studies  is  shown  by  the 
for  organizing  Jewish  Sunday-schools  was  pre-  appointments  of  Dr.  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  as  Pro- 
sented,  and  a  number  of  congregations  signi*  fessor  of  Arabic  and  Babbinical  Literature,  at 
fied  their  adherence.  In  this  Western  organi-  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  B.  Gott- 
zation  are  interested  Bev.  Dr.  Wise,  President  heil,  as  lecturer  of  Syriac,  at  Columbia  Col- 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  CoUege;  Bev.  Dr.  Miel-  lege ;  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs,  as  Professor  of 
ziner,  of  Cincinnati;  Bev.  H.  Berkowitz,  of  Hebrew,  at  the  New  York  University.  The 
Mobile;  Bev.  Dr.  Hecht,  of  Montgomery ;  and  publication  of  EarpeW  **Geschichte  der  Jfi- 
others,  including  the  young  graduates  of  the  oischen  Literatur  "  is  tJie  most  notable  popu- 
Hebrew  Union  College,  who  have  met  with  lar  contribution  abroad  to  Jewish  literature, 
much  success.  A  new  rabbinical  seminary  was  opened  at 
The  death  of  Leopold  Znnz,  at  an  advanced  Bome.  Meetings  were  held  in  New  York  for 
age,  took  place  on  March  10,  at  Berlin,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  theological  semi- 
memorial  services  were  held  in  Europe  and  nary,  and  the  institution  is  to  be  opened  early 
America.  Among  the  more  prominent  names  in  the  new  year.  This  movement  is  under 
on  the  death-list  may  be  mentioned  Babbi  Dus-  conservative  auspices,  and  is  presided  over  by 
nus,  of  Leeuwarden,  Holland ;  Baron  Popper,  Bev.  S.  Morals,  of  Philadelphia.  A  resolute 
of  Hungary ;  Prof.  Theodores,  of  Owens  Col-  effort  to  educate  the  Jewish  masses  was  be- 
lege,  Manchester,  England;  Bev.  Dr.  Ealisch,  gin  in  the  winter  by  the  T.  M.  H.  A.,  of  New 
of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Gordon,  Bussian  He-  York,  the  Jewish  ministers  of  the  city  par- 
braist,  journalist,  and  philanthropist ;  Bev.  ticipating  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  fnnda- 
James  i,  Gutheim,  of  New  Orleans,  La. :  Bev.  mentals  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Agnilar 
E.  D'C.  Lewin,  of  New  York :  Babbi  G.  Tik-  Free  Library  was  organized  in  New  York  by 
tin,  of  Breslau,  Germany ;  Babbi  Dr.  Landau,  the  amalgamation  of  the  libraries  of  the  Y.  M. 
of  Dresden ;  Baroness  James  de  Bothschild ;  H.  A.  and  Hebrew  Free  Schools. 
Lndwig  L6we,  member  of  the  Beichsrath ;  A  movement  was  begun  by  Sefior  Lopez 
Baron  Carl  Meyer  Bothschild ;  L.  Eompert,  Lapuya,  of  Madrid,  early  in  December,  to  fa- 
the  novelist ;  Gustav  Heine,  youngest  brother  cilitate  the  immigration  to  Spahi  of  desoend- 
of  the  poet ;  B.  Elia  Esra,  the  Bothschild  of  ants  of  the  exiles  of  1492,  as  well  aa  Jews  in 
Calcutta ;  Babbi  Dr.  L.  Adler,  of  Cassel ;  Babbi  gj^i^oi^al  who  wish  to  become  Spanish  citizens. 
Dr.  B.  Friedmann,  of  Mannheim,  the  teacher  The  plan  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by 
of  Ferdinand  Lassalle;  Adolph  Beiohenheim,  prominent  Israelites  and  the  Jewish  press 
of  Berlin,  who  left  large  bequests  for  charitable  throughout  the  world,  and  a  committee  of  im- 
purposes  without  distinction  of  creed ;  J.  H.  B.  miration  has  been  formed. 
Biesenthal  and  J.  Brill,  Hebrew  scholars  of  Henry  A.  Isaacs  became  Sheriff  of  London, 
distinction;  the  widow  of  Meyerbeer;  Dr.  Leo-  Sergeant  Simon,  M.  P.,  and  Philip  Magnus, 
pold  von  Eanlla ;  Baron  J.  Castelnuova,  of  were  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 
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KilSA&     State  Ctwtmwf.    The  following  rioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Frank  H.  Betton. 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gk)v-  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  Albert  H.  Hor- 

emor,  John  A.  Martin,  Bepublican ;  Lieuten-  ton ;  Associate  Justices,  W.  A.  Johnston  and 

ant-Governor,  A.  P.  Biddle ;  Secret^  of  State,  Daniel  M.  Valentine. 

£.  B.  Allen;  Treasurer,  Samuel  T.  Howe;  An-  l^wtt  af  the  Slito.^The  Governor,  in  his 

ditor,  E.  P.  McCabe ;  Attorney-General,  S.  B.  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887«  aays : 

Bradford ;   Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  The  growth  of  Kansas,  during  the  psat  two  yean, 

tion,  J.  H.  Lawhead ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  baa  been  extraordinary.     The  oeoaiia  of  March  U 

B.  B.  Morris ;  Bailroad  Commissioners,  James  ^?%  ^;*,*^^o?«*^l*  pgndatjon  of  1,1M,6U:  tibMl 

TTnmnY^Mir  T    T   Tn^^*  ^r^A  A !«««««:«  ruii^J!  of  MMch  1,  1886,  ahowed  an  increaae  to  1,40S,7«8; 

Humphrey,  L.  L.  Turner,  and  AlmennGiUett ;  ^nd  our  population  now  ezceeda  1,600,000.    feinoe  the 

Aime  inspector,  John  B.  Braidwood ;  Commis-  lat  of  Janu«ry,  1885,  fifteen  new  oounties  have  been 
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they  polled^  at  the  JNovcmber  election  (three  not  vot- 
inf(),  a  total  of  18,108  votes.  Thev  include  a  t«mtorial 
area  of  14,865  square  miles.  Only  two  of  the  one 
handled  oounties  of  the  State,  embracing  an  area  of 
1.860  square  miles,  remain  to  oe  oi^ganiied.  During 
the  same  period,  two  citieSj  Wichita  and  Kansas  City, 
have  been  organized  as  cities  of  the  first  dasa,  and 
thirteen,  Oherryvale,  Abilene,  £ureka,  Minneapolia, 
AnUionv,  £1  "Dorado.  Soneca,  Weir,  Qreai  Bend, 
Dodge  Citv,  Lamed,  Hutchinson,  and  South  Topeka, 
as  cities  of  the  aeoond  class.  Two  years  ago  the  rail- 
way mileage  of  Kansas  aggregated  only  4,4861  miles, 
assessed  at  $28,465,907.86,  and  traversing  seven^- 
three  counties  or  the  State.  To  day  Kansas  has  6,060 
miles  of  completed  railway,  the  assessed  value  of 
which  is  fUlly  $89,000,000.  These  lines  traverse 
eighty-six  of  our  hundred  counties.  In  1884  the  as- 
sessed value  of  all  the  property  of  the  State  was  $287,- 
020.891 ;  for  1886  it  wwb  $277,575,868.  We  had,  then. 
18,011,888  acres  in  ould^taon;  last  year  we  had 
15,478,495  acres. 

The  year  juat  dosed  has  not  been,  in  many  re- 
■pects,  a  prosperous  season.  The  crops  have  been 
snort,  epidemics  have  brought  heavy  losses  upon  stock- 
raisers,  the  prices  of  all  cereals  and  stock  have  ruled 
low,  and  many  of  our  dtizens  are  feeling  the  stress  of 
the  wide-spnMd  industrial  depression. 

The  fifteen  counties  oi);anized  duringthe  past  two 
years  are  the  following:  Comanche,  Tebruary  27; 
Clark,  May  5 ;  Thomas,  October  8 ;  and  Meade,  No- 
vember 4, 1885 ;  and  Hamilton,  January  29 ;  Kiowa, 
March  28 ;  Cheyenne,  April  1 ;  Lane,  June  8 ;  Seward, 
June  17 ;  Scott,  June  29 :  Stevens,  August  8 ;  Qoye^ 
September  2 ;  Sherman,  September  20 ;  Morton,  No- 
vember 18 ;  and  Wichita,  December  24, 1886. 


faring  two  years  the  reoeipts  of 
the  treasury  (inolading  a  balance  of  ^754,- 
612.07  on  hand  Jnly  1, 1884)  aggregated  $5,- 
547^167.83,  and  the  disborsements  for  the  same 
penod  were  |4,962,694.17,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  treasnry,  June  80,  1886,  of  $584,278.16. 
The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  on  Jan.  1, 
1887,  was  $880,500,  showing  a  redaction,  since 
Jan.  1,  1885,  of  $105,000.  Of  the  debt  out- 
standing, only  $256,000  of  bonds  remain  in  the 


hands  of  individaak  and  corporations,  $574,600 
being  held  by  different  State  funds.  The  bonds 
and  securities  in  the  treasury  on  Dec.  81, 1886, 
amregated  $4,678,046.62. 

From  July  1  to  Dec.  81, 1886,  the  receipts 
of  the  State  treasury  were  as  follow:  From 
taxes,  $454,074.07;  from  Penitentiary  earn- 
ings, $51,208.47 ;  from  Insane  Asylums,  $621 ; 
from  State  Librarian,  sales  of  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  $1,844.50;  from  the  Insurance  De- 
partment, $10,124.92;  from  sales  of  school 
lands,  principal,  $286,508.86;  from  sales  of 
school  lands,  interest,  $146,826.41 ;  from  sales 
of  University  lands,  principal,  $5,953.76,  and 
interest,  $1,997.94;  from  sales  of  Normal 
School  lands,  principal,  $5,856.10,  and  interest, 
$8,994.65 ;  from  sales  of  Agricultural  College 
lands,  principal,  $28,371.34,  and  interest,  $4,- 
495.64;  from  principd  of  county,  township^ 
and  school-district  bonds,  $95,229.17,  and 
from  interest  on  same,  $124,252.11 ;  fVom  sale 
of  State  bonds,  $9,105 ;  and  from  miscellane- 
ous sources,  $125— making  a  total  of  $1,224,- 
577.94,  which,  added  to  the  balance  on  band 
June  30, 1886,  makes  a  total  of  $1,808,851.10. 
The  disbursements  during  the  same  six  months 
were  as  follow :  On  warrants  drawn  by  State 
Auditor,  $571,667.06 ;  drawn  by  School-Fund 
Commissioners,  $445,689.89 ;  by  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  $242,470.81 ; 
by  Regents  of  Normal  School,  $6,600 ;  by  Ag- 
ricultural College  Loan  Commissioners,  $62,- 
652 ;  by  Regents  of  Agricultural  College,  $14,- 
993 ;  on  payment  of  State  bonds,  $17,000 ;  and 
on  payment  of  coupons,  $29,662.50 — ^making  a 
total  of  $1,390,685.26.  The  balance  in  the 
treasury,  Dec.  81,  1886,  was  $418,165.84. 

State  Pltpoty  tmi  Tuatta.— In  the  following 
table  the  area  of  the  public  grounds,  and  value 
of  ffrounds,  buildings,  and  equipment,  are  ^ven 
in  detiul : 


uwiTrunows. 


State-HoQM,  ToMka. 

Iamm  Aiylom,  Topeka. , 

Inaaoe  ABylmii,  OMwmtomie 

I)6tf  and  Damb  loBtltDtion,  Obthe 

Blind  InstitatioD,  Wyandotte 

Bute  £e1bnn  School,  Top«ka. 

Soldlen*  Orphans*  Home,  Atohlsoo 

Inttltotlon  for  FMblo-Mlnded,  Wlnfleld. . . . 

But*  UnlTwilty,  lAwnnoe , 

Btato  AfrteoHnnl  CoUom,  Manhatton 

Btste  Kormal  School,  SmporU , 

Btato  Ponitentianr,  lmtcd  worth 

Btnti  ladostrtal  Reibrmatoiy,  Hotohlnion.. 


Totete 


10 
180 
914 

in* 

10 
160 
ISO 

40 

49 
815 

90 
918 
040 


9,180» 


YalMof 


$900,000 
8«,000 

T,000 
90,000 
9ft,000 
10,000 
94,000 

94S00 
19,000 
Sfi,S60 
10,000 
89,700 
100,000 


$571,060 


Yalw  of  MMiDffi 


$1,850,000 

500,000 

860,000 

85,000 

50,000 

T0.00O 

95,000 

95,000 

888,700 

178.478 

58,400 

1858390 

00,000 


$4,606,068 


Totel  valot  of  pink 


$1,600,000 

506.000 

867,000 

10^000 

75,000 

66,000 

40.000 

97,600 

851300 

918,798 

69,400 

1391,090 

160,000 


$5,080,018 


The  percentage  of  taxation  annually  levied 
for  State  purposes,  rarely  large,  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  during  the  past  fourteen 

Ca.  until,  for  Uie  present  fiscal  year,  it  is 
than  half  that  levied  in  1872. 
HnMpal  DsMb  aii  Tuattar— On  this  subject 
the  Governor  says :  '*  The  rapid  and  enormous 
increase  of  property  yaluations  has  brought  no 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  percentages  of 
tax  levied  by  the  municipal  authorities.    In 


many  counties  and  cities,  indeed,  the  tax  rates 
have  steadily  increased.  Worse  than  all,  too, 
the  aggregate  of  municipal  indebtedness  is 
rapidly  and  enormously  swelling,  until  it  has 
reached  proportions  that  should  alarm  every 
citizen  wno  nas  at  heart  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  and  the  well-being  of  its  people.  Two 
years  ago  the  municipal  indebtedness  of  the 
State  aggregated  $15,961,929.  Of  this  amount 
the  county  indebtedness  aggregated  $8,065,- 
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748.20;  township,  12,(^50,080.90;  dtj,  $2,487,-  of  the  Normal  School,  78,298.21 ;  and  that  of 

486.17 ;  and  school  district,  $2,748,714.60.   On  the  Affricaltnral  College,  $501,086.88. 

Jan.  1, 1887,  this  hnrdeD  of  local  indebtedness  In  the  State  Unlyersitjr  daring  the  past  fiscal 

had  increased  to  $19,897,851.    Bat  this  is  not  year  419  stadents  were  in  attendance,  notwith- 

the  end.     Since  the  Ist  of  Janaary,  1885 — a  standing  the  fact  that  several  of  the  lower 

period  of  two  years — ^manidpal  bonds  aggre-  classes  nad  been  discontinaed.    The  Legida- 

gating  in  amount  $11,222,000  nave  been  voted,  tore  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  erection  of 

at  are  not  yet  issued.    If  all  the  bonds  thus  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  natural  history, 

voted  were  issued,  the  municipal  indebtedness  and  this  ouilding  has  been  completed.    The 

of  Kansas  would  be  as  follows :  new  department  of  pharmacy  has  been  fully 

Caanty $14^78,651  Organized,  and  had,  during  its  first  year,  twen- 

35>wn«hip ^'^iS'JS}  ty-three  students  enrolled. 

aSoiidirtri'et::::::::::;:::;::::::;:::  %^m  ^^  ^«  state  Agricultural  couege  the  new 

' — I hall  has  been  completed ;  forty-four  acres  have 

^^''^ $so.6i»,86i  been  added  to  the  farm;  and  the  value  of  the 

^*  It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  half  of  college  property  has  increased,  during  the  past 
the  bonds  now  voted,  but  not  yet  issued,  will  two  years,  from  $145,857.95  to  $207,678.08. 
ever  be  earned.  But  the  aggregate  of  our  The  attendance  has  increased  from  895  to  428. 
municipal  indebtedness,  even  if  one  half  of  the  In  the  State  Normal  School  during  the  year 
bonds  voted  should  never  be  issued,  will  exceed  ending  June  80, 1885,  the  enrollment  was  605 ; 
$25,000,000,  and  it  seems  to  me  time  to  put  a  for  the  next  year  it  reached  724.  The  Legis- 
stop,  firmly  and  thoroughly,  to  this  wasteful  lature,  in  1886,  enacted  a  law  "to  further  en- 
extravagance,  dow  the  State  Normal  School,"  by  granting  to 

**  It  will  be  observed  that  $12,088,018  of  the  it  twelve  sections  of  land,  known  as  the  ult- 

bonds  already  issued,  and  $11,146,600  of  those  spring  lands.    These,  except  two  quarter-seo- 

voted  but  not  yet  issued,  have  been  voted  to  tions,  have  been  sold  for  an  aggregate  of  $78,- 

aid  in  building  railroads.    This  system  of  bond-  882.    The  permanent  school  fund  amounts  to 

voting  to  build  railroads  began  twenty  years  $4,061,887.98. 

ago,  and  continued  for  nearly  a  decade.  Then  Hie  PeaUenUaiT. — ^The  necessity  for  a  female 
came  a  period  of  business  and  industrial  de-  prison  and  a  wajrd  for  the  insane  is  apparent. 
pressioD,  followed  by  an  era  of  attempted  re-  The  institution  is  crowded  beyond  its  capacity, 
pudiation,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  hngering  On  July  1, 1884,  it  contained  751  prisoners; 
m  the  courts.  Three  years  ago  another  epi-  July  1,  1885,  this  number  had  increased  to 
deraic  of  railroad  bond- voting  broke  out,  and  840;  July  1,  1886,  to  869;  and  on  Jan.  1, 
has  since  spread  throughout  nearly  every  sec-  1887,  the  number  was  954.  There  are  only 
tion  of  the  State."  700  cells  in  the  institution. 
.  Edicalloa* — The  school  population  of  the  The  Penitentiary  continues  self-sustaining. 
State — ^persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  For  the  year  ending  June  80, 1885,  the  eam- 
twenty-one  years— is  now  497,785,  an  increase  ings  aggregated  $190,466.91 ;  expenditures, 
of  86,585  over  1884.  The  pupils  enrolled  $148,201.02;  excess  of  earnings,  $42,265.89. 
number  865,289,  an  increase  of  61,688  during  For  the  year  ending  June  80, 1886,  the  earn* 
the  same  period.  The  average  daily  attend-  ings  aggregated  $220,785.07;  expenditures, 
ance  was  219,908,  an  increase  of  12,569.  The  $169,579.71 ;  excess  of  earnings,  $51,205.36. 
teachers  employed  in  1884  numbered  8,842;  Excess  of  earnings  over  expenditures  during 
those  employed  in  1886  numbered  9,887.  The  the  two  fiscal  years,  $98,471.25.  In  the  ex- 
average  wages  paid  teachers,  per  month,  were :  penditures  are  counted  a  total  of  $46,129.04 
males,  $42.02 ;  females,  $83.85.  There  has  for  permanent  improvements,  so  that  the  earn- 
been  a  steady  increase  in  teachers^  salaries,  for  ings  of  the  institution,  during  the  last  biennial 
many  years.  There  are  in  Kansas  6,791  school-  period,  exceeded  its  expenditures  $188,600.29. 
houses,  having  a  total  of  8,180  rooms,  valued  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisoners  has 
at  $6,692,757.  School-buildings  costing  $1,-  been  steadily  reduced.  For  1870  it  averaged 
093,042  have  been  erected  during  the  past  two  60^  cents  a  day;  for  1876,  52j^  cents;  for 
years.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1880,  41-^  cents;  and  for  1886,  41|  cents, 
school  purposes  daring  the  school  year  ended  Bsfinmit  Ctnat — ^An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
Joly  81,  1886,  were:  Balance  in  district  treas-  stitution,  proposing  an  increase  in  the  number 
uries,  Aug.  1,  1885,  and  receipts  $4,476,791.-  of  Supreme  Court  judges,  was  voted  down  at 
69 ;  total  expenditures,  $8,849,017.69,  leaving  the  last  election,  by  an  overwhelming  m^or- 
in  hands  of  district  treasurers,  July  81,  1886,  ity.  *•*•  The  court  can,  however,"  says  the  Gov- 
a  balance  of  $627,774.10.  ernor,  '*  be  relieved  in  another  way,  and  with-. 

The  State  University  at  Lawrence^  the  Agri-  out  expense  to  the  tax-payers.    If  appeals  in 

cultural  College  at  Manhattan,  and  the  Normal  civil  cases  were  limited,  tiie  business  of  the 

School  at  Emporia,  are  all  prosperous,  with  Supreme  Court  might  be  largely  decreaaed.    I 

a  steadily  increasing  enrollment  of  students,  have  ascertained  that  nearly  one  foorth  of  the 

and  constantly  improving  appliances  for  edu-  cases  now  filed  in  that  court  involve  snms  of 

cational  work.     The  permanent  fund  of  the  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

University  now  aggregates  $111,210.92 ;  that  The  MTUce  Laws^ — On  this  subject  the  €k>v 
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ernor  remarks :  *'  Grave  oomplaintB  are  made^  to  pimhh  eveiy  person  wbo  either  sells  or  bqys  liquors 

from  many  souroea,  ooncemW  onr  laws  re-  ^""K  'SiJ^liP'?*??**^*  ?^  ^-^^ '  ni'^'i^^^iS'' 

1  r:tr-  ♦Jju«^«^/^  »i.tAk  u  TTk^is^..^^   ^.foV^  neighborhood  mthe  State  in  which  an  illegal  trsflio 

la^ng  to  divon^  which,  it  is  believed,  e^tab-  i^  igq^oni  can  be  carried  on  for  a  single  wwk  if  the 

hsh  each  grounds  for  separation  as  inevitoblj  local  officers  discharge  the  datiesTpUinly  enjoined 

tend  to  make  the  marriage  contraot  one  oare-  upon  them  by  law,  with  seal  and  ndeli^.    Provide 

lessly  assumed  because  easily  abrogated.    At  the  neceeeary  laws  to  compel  local  officers  to  discharge 

a  single  term  of  the  district  <^ur^  in  one  cou^^  ^^'e^ST^'S.iSe^l^'d^ir-T^^^^^ 

tT,  fourteen  divorce  oases,  &U  brought  within  tolnake  many  other  changes  in  om-  statutes.    On  the 

three  months,  were  on  the  docket.    The  most  other  hand,  no  matter  what  amendments  are  made, 

common  ground  for  these  suits  is  *  abandon-  nor  what  provisioiDs  are  added  to  the  preMut  law,  they 

ment  for  one  year,'  and,  between  parties  who  ^11  he  ineffectual  so  long  as  the  mumdMlMthoriti^ 

^^-  — .w  ^^^^  A^»^  ^^Tvkf  aSh  •  4is»Vvwwi  A^ntm  o^  Cities  or  counties  csn  nullify  or  disregard  them  with- 

f  or  any  cause  desire  to  obtam  a  divorce,  coUu-  ^^  f^  of  removal  or  puninlunent. 

aion  upon  this  ground  is  easy,  and  the  neces-       xhe  public  sentiment  of  Kansas  is  overwhelmingly 

sary  proof  readily  furnished.    It  is  believed  against  the  liquor-trsffio.    Thousands  of  men  who. 

that  citizens  of  other  SUtes  are  taking  advan-  *  fow  yearn  ago.  opposed  prohibition,  or  doubted 

coming  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  itJbeneaoent  nsulto  and  its  piactical  success.    The 

a  divorce.  temptations  with  wtueh  the  open  saloon  allured  the 

MOItlat — ^The   ITrhiiaji   Nations]   Guard    has  youth  of  the  land  to  disgrace  and  destruction ;  the 

been  fully  organized  under  the  provisions  of  ;PP«tite  for  liquor,  bred  end  nuitured  within  its  walls 

thendlitiiu'^of  1886  ItUcomp««doffoar  ?i^S?,2?K;'^?4htlTtJX?^i".jrMS 
regiments  and  one  battery,  compnsmg  an  Bouroe-all  these  evil  resulto  of  the  open  saloon  have 
effective  force  of  2,030  officers  and  men.  The  been  abolished  In  nearly  every  town  and  <aty  of  Kan- 
enrollment  of  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  Union  «»•    There  is  not  an  observing  msn  in  (he  State  who 

army,  now  residing  in  the  State,  has   been  d?« '^f^^JJ'  **»»^  »  «^,^Js^  ^J^^.  •<«^°*" 

!.      ^'i^i^    f^i\^  «««,^\JrT^»i^  1  AAftnA  phshed  in  Kansas  by  prohibition.     There  U  not  a 

completed,  and  the  names  of  nearly  100,000  ^thful  man  in  the  State  who  will  not  frankly  ao- 

soldiers,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  knowledge  this  &ct,  no  matter  what  hia  opinions 

by  States  and  regiments,  are  now  recorded  in  touching  the  policy  of  prohiMtlon  may  have  been. 

the  books  of  the  Adjutant-Generars  office.  _,  - .      x«  n    -i  aka     n       r      ^  i.^ 

CeaL-The  output  of  the  mines  for  1884  was       Mw^-Fully  1,250  miles  of  road  have,  m 

27,500,000  bushels;  that  for  1885  aggregated  the  pwt  two  years  been  completed,  and  since 

80  001  427  busheb;   and  that  for  1886  wiU  i"^'  h  ]^  °^i  ^"^  ^J*°.  ^^^^  J?^>«»  J|a^« 

pribably  exceed  35  000,000  bushels.  been  finished.    Many  of  the  old  lines  have 

PwWWIleir-Tlie  Governor  refers  to  the  sub-  ^^  ^"^  ^"^""A^}  substantially  improved. 

ject  of  prohibition  in  the  following  terms:  J?  January,  1885  W"?^5  ^^  l^^  T""^"*  -^^ 

**  ^  Kansas,  as  then  defined,  had  not  a  mile  of  rail- 

•  '^^  ^jy^'jfJS!*^^?!  ^IXv^J^""]^^^  way  within  their  borders.    To-day  all  except 
smce  the  adoption  of  the  prohibition  amendment  to^v.  «.«  vjji  /•  ^ 

the  Coufltitutibn.    At  each  of  theae  elections  the  peo-  fourteen  of  the  one  hundred  counties  are  trav- 

J>le  have  reaffirmed  their  decision  against  the  manu-  ersed  by  one  or  more  lines  of  railway,  and 
iMtura  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  within  six  months  at  least  seven  additional 
by  electing  Lejnslattires  pledged  tothe  suoport  of  the  counties  will  be  provided  with  railroad  facili- 
amendmcnt  At  the  election  In  If ovember  last  this  ^.^^  t»v*«a  <««a  •♦  .^.^^m*  a  Ann  *«i;1a«  **#  *«:i 
question  was  a  paramount  issue,  and  again,  by  an  ^»®«-  ,  There  wre,  at  present,  6,060  miles  of  rail- 
emphatic  minority,  the  sovereign  verdict  of  the  peo-  way  m  operation  m  the  State, 
pie  was  pronounced  sgainst  the  saloon.  No  hdr-  The  Railroad  Oommissloners  of  Kansas  have 
minded  citixen  can,  no  tow-respecting  citizen  will,  re-  been  able,  without  friction  or  serious  difficulty, 
ftise  to  lespeot  this  judgment.  It  is  vour  duty,  gen-  ^  j  ^  amicably  adjust  a  very  large  num- 
tiemen  of  the  Legislature,  to  see  that  laws  are  enacted  v  "Z^  ^  »»«.v«»/v  rT'  /  v  •  v  *  *  i  \Z!!^ 
which  will  givepraotical  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  oer  of  controversies,  but  to  bring  about  largo 
people  on  thU  question.  I  stated,  hi  my  message  a  and  important  reductions  m  freight  rates.  Dnr- 
year  ago.  that  while  the  law  of  1885  embodied  some  |ng  the  year  ended  June  80, 1888,  the  gross  re- 
defects,  Its  general  results  had  been  veir  favorable,  ^eipts,  from  freights,  of  all  railroads  reporting 
I  have  seen  no  occasion  to  reverse  this  judgment.  A  ^^iC2  ^/Nw.»«;<i«s^n^Li  o*n/>nn4>A^  ♦**  #Vk  iok 
great  reform  has  certainly  been  sccomptshid  in  Kan-  *^,^«  commissioners,  amounted  to  »45,186j- 
ias.  Intemperance  is  steadily  and  surely  decreasing.  831.6i.  Dunng  the  year  ended  June  80, 1886, 
In  thousands  of  homes  where  want  and  wretched-  the  freight  traffic  over  the  same  roads  exceeded 
ness  snd  suffering  were  once  familiar  gueeto,  plen^,  that  of  1888  fully  8,879,851  tons,  or  26  per  cent, 
happiness,  and  contentment  now  abide.  Tho^  This  largely  increased  tonnage  was,  however, 
of  wives  and  children  are  better  dothed  and  fed  than  4..«^„^^.?^y  ^„^,  4.1.^  „«,„a  .«:i.^«ii<i  Av»  4^kI 
they  were  when  the  saloons  absorbed  all  tiie  earnings  transported  over  the  same  railroads,  for  the 
of  husbands  and  fathere.  The  marvelous  material  year  ending  June  80,  1886,  at  a  total  obarge  of 
growth  of  the  State  during  the  past  six  years  has  been  $41,182,284.05,  or  $4,003,097.59  less  than  the 
sccpmpanied  b^  an  equaUy  marvelous  moral  progress ;  amount  collected  on  the  lesser  tonnage  of  1888. 
and  It  can  be  fairly  and  truthfully  asserted  that  in  no  fi«  .ft^inpfion  nf  frfliirht  rAtAs  effM^  bv  fchA 
portion  of  the  <a  viliajd  world  can  a  mUUon  and  a  half  ^ »®  reduction  01  treignt  rates  ©n©ctea  oy  ine 
ofpeoplo  be  found  who  are  more  temperate  than  are  commissioners,  during  the  past  three  years, 
the  people  of  Kansas.  has  been  fully  26  per  cent. 

That  intoxicadng  liquors  are  sold,  ss  a  beverage,        PoUtlcaL — The  Democratic  State  Convention 

snywhere  within  tfieUmitt  of  Kimssa,li^^^  met  at  Leavenworth  on  August  4,  and  nomi- 

?:i;tfSl?v^-rhV^^^^^^  ^^^   the   following  tlcketTFo?  Governor, 

ugh  in  their  diiedLions,  restrictions,  and  penalties  Thomas  Moonlight ;  Lieutenant  Governor,  & 
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G.  Isett;  Associate  Jostlce,  W.  M.  Whitelaw;  H.  Lawhead;  Attorney-Greneral,  S.  B.  Bnd- 

Secretary  of  State.  W.  F.  Petillon;  Attornej-  ford.    The  following  are  the  main  points  of 

General,  A.  S.  Devennej;  Auditor,  W.  £).  the  platform: 

Kelly  (colored) ;  Treasurer,  L.  P.  Birchfield ;       -,.  ^  t\^_^ ., ^  ,     .       v*  .    ,       »_,    * 

an«vJ;.Snf^«tiio».f  l>f  i>nKi;^  iL^4^^^4^ir.^  TT    T    A  Tdb  DemocTfttio  party,  havio^  obtained  control  of 

Supermtendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  J.  A.  ^^  executive  branS^  hi  the  Goveniment,  and  the 

Montgomery.  lower  houae  of ConrnM,  by  the  deliberate  disftancfaiae- 

The  platform  favors  a  board  of  arbitration  ment  of  the  colored  voten  of  the  South,  and  by  hypo- 

for  the  settlement  of  differeooes  between  labor  ontic*!  pretenaea  of  oivil-aenrioe  rafonn  and  eoonoaii- 

and  capital;  and  nrg«i  that  the  nulroad  law.  SLffiXSil'LSh:Ji'i?fut.S^*SkS^ 

should  prevent  raiboad  companies"  from  charg-  late  for  the  people,  and  to  tnnaact  the  deputmStel 

ing  the  people  excessive  rates  of  freight  to  ^ay  boaineas  with  eonal  and  exact  jnatioe  to  a)l  rlaraan 

the  interest  on  watered  stock;  should  provide  It  has  penSatentiyviolated  the  eivil-aervicenika.^  It 


any  there  be,  should  have  the  power  to  enforce  W  attempted  to  depreas  the  indoatiiea  and  embimas 

their  decisions  in  the  name  of  the  State."  tne  laborera  of  thia  coonti^  by  ita  interference  with 

The  following  are  other  planks :  ^®  legialative  protection  given  theae  neat  intereats 

mv-*  *u^  T>.Jvv  T      ^        '1         «     1    •  by  the  Republican  party.    It  haa  aomrht  to  withhold 

1  JS."- .^^te^^'"*"  poh^of  Bpecud  penaicyilegiB-  f^^  ^y^  g^jj^t  ^n^rs  of  the  lOnion  the  amall 

il5?««"!ir?S!?»f",'  ^w^?*  machine,  and  la  the  pittance  tlfat  a  gmtcfW  people  would  wiUingly  pay  to 

ciTing  evU  of  the  hour.    We  demand  a  revision  of  the  (^.^  wounded  a^d  diaeasSd  Beroes  of  the  waF,  i^iaa 

Z^ISS^^^^^S^^  the  enactment  f  a  R«nend  inteipoaed  proeidential  vetoes  of  acta  of  Congiiaagnuit 

i^^K^J^St^  ^?»K!^T/"J!;i'^ti.^  *^J?  ^®  ^^  ^  peSoM  to  a  claaa  of  moat  meritori^  aol£en, 

T^I^L  ^'r7h  «  ^1? T"^  "™^*  P'^'^PfS^  ""  wEoJe  old  age,  enfeebled  by  wounda  and  diaeaae,  ak>n^ 

the  late  war^  or  their  needy  heirs,  may,  without  delay,  compelled  fliin  to  apply  to  the  nation  for  help'in  the 

receive  pensioMm  some  meaauro  commenauiiito  with  hour  of  their  misfortSie:    It  haa  rewarded  Rte^ohn 

t!^A  ^'^^i.ti.^^*;^v!^dJ^  ""•  ^^\^T  Sorter  fo'  ^  fi^"«"  to  obey  the  oiden  of  hia  superioc 

mand   an  appropnation  by   Coiyrese   aufflcient  to  officer,  and  haa  reveraed  the  judgment  of  LiSooln, 

;!S&Jll?^^f£?S'.vJ^i*'™%i^^^  BtantJn,  and  Garfeld^dSmilng^Sri^^ 

fJS?«2f,rt.f£LI*i^&^y«te*^^^  ordination  and  t««uAe,7,    It  hS^threatened  «id  an- 


proper  egaiprocoeaiDga  ue  insntmeoM  once  u>  ae-  of  plain  acts  of  Cong^esa  respecting 

cure  UUe  to  the  settlers  on  such  forfeited  lands.  the  public  Unda.                  ^^ 

..T^Zf  ^Htr  a""  ^  ^!^  ^^l^""^^'  "^  "^"^  We  demand  that  aystem  of  protection  known  aa  the 

M  to  meet  all  the  demuida  of  the  Government,  and  American  syatem,  which  haa*been  built  up  and  foa- 

^^  "^L^^SP^""  JT""^  J^^'^'^1!*^  at  once  apphed  tered  by  the  Repukcan  party  for  twenty-flve  yeare,  be 

to  the  reduotaon  of  the  national  debt ;  and  we  demand  maintaked  hi  all  its  int^^ty ,  so  that  our  i^duatkes 

fw^K'"""  "*  u^®  ^^""^  "^^^'"a^  ^'^'^x!f  ^^T  ^  avatomatically  developed,  our  oommeroe  ex- 

that  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  luxunes  of  life  tended,  UW  receive  ita  own  co^nsation  and  wwaid, 

may  bear  more  evenly  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  a^a  capital  find  remunemtive  eiiployment 

the  ncoeaaanea  ofhfe  go  free.        _  ,  ,  And  we  demand,  ftirther,  that  ^is  system,  under 

,  ^  Va  "*  ^??*^  *^*^i^°*"'!^L?T  ?f^P®^  ^^ch  the  wealth  o/this  coiitiy  haa  heL  more  than 

labor,  and  demand  the  moat  aUingent  l^gialation  on  trebled  in  a  single  generation,  and  which  affonls  the 

this  subject                        *_   v    ,  j  v^           ^  mo»t  Mr  and  liberJ  protection  to  our  agricultuial  tt 

ITbat  the  Oldahoma  country  should  be  ooened  up  ^ell  aa  manufacturing  mtoresta,  and  all  individuaU 

to  actual  settlement,  and  should  be  free  alike  to  all  employed  in  oonnectibn  thereJrith,  be  also  extended 

persons  ha^ng  legal  rights  to  setUe  thereon.  to  our  commerce  by  the  establiahment  of  a  commenial 

That  we  demimd  an  amendment  of  the  railroad  laws  Jeanne  to  the  end  that  we  may  divereifV  indnstrv, 

?h«?^TJ«?f  .^.t^^?"  ^^S^  °^  J?^  toa  basia  fl^d  new  fields  for  the  ovcrorowded  ranka of  laboV, 

that  will  admit  of  the  transportation  of  the  product  of  niake  uae  of  the  producto  of  the  forest,  mine,  and  mill 

all  mmes  of  the  State  to  all  parts  thereof  at  such  ratea  in  building  our  own  ships  and  providi  for  the  nation's 

as  are  reasonable  and  Jiwt  to  producers  and  consumers,  defense,  and  vindicate  ito  honor  by  tndning  a  body  of 

That  we  are  m  accord  with  the  national  DemoCTaoy  men  for  aervice  upon  the  aeas,  fUrnishingshipa  that 

in  opposition  to  aU  aumpluary  legalation,  either  State  can  be  tranaferrerto  the  aer^ce  of  the  %oveSment 

or  national.    Th^  we  are  opn^ed  to  the  principles  of  s^  ease  of  need,  and  securing  the  eetabliahment  of 

wnatotutoonaj  prohibition,  and  demand  a  resubmission  ghlp-yaida  and  machinery  thSt  will  enable  ua,  as  a 

SJ*5f.^.w^^'^  amendment  m  this  State  to  a  vote  nation,  to  oonatruct,  equip,  and  float  a  navy  thit  cm 

of  the  electors,  so  that  the  question  may  be  finally  ^eet  all  the  demands  of  midem  naval  war&re. 


atored,  and  instead  of  constitutional  or  Jtatutory  pro-  jri^  i^ueiwa''j^d'li^niioM^^         eveiy  form 

•v^tem                    *  well-regulated  and  just  Doense  office,  immorality,  and  crime  is  fostered,  mi^  go; 

aysiem.  ^^^  we  are  in  favor  of  carrying  into  effect  thia  verdict 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  of  the  people  by  such  amendmento  of  the  present  law 

Topeka  on  Juhr  7     The  followiag  is  the  ticket  r,?En^ro?ro^1e^Xn^'n^yS^ 

nominated :   For  Governor,  John  A.  Martin ;  faithftdly  enforce  it  as  to  render  it  fanpoaaible  to  sell 

Lientenant-Govemor,  A.  P.  Biddle ;  Secretary  intoxicating  liquon  in  this  State,  except  for  the  por- 

of  State,  E.  B.  Allen ;  Associate  Justice  of  Pp^^  specified  m  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the 

Supreme  Court,  D.  M.  Valentine;  Treasurer,  ^^'^e^Rep^^^^^               of  Kansas  has  embodied  in 

James  W.  Hamilton ;  Auditor,  Timothy  McCar-  the  Constitution  of  SeState,  and  in  vatioua  legialative 

thy ;  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  enactmenu : 
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1.  Protection  to  tbe  homestead  and  wages  of  the  An  set  in  relation  to  State  ofEicers  and  accents,  and 

laborer.  defining  certain  crimes  and  providing  punishment 

8.  A  liberal  exemption  to  the  small  mannfoctnrer  therefor, 

and  dealer.  An  jict  to  punish  malicious  mischief. 

8.  A  mechanic's  Uen  law,  broad  enough  in  its  pro-  An  act  to  puniah  pickpockets, 

visions  to  amply  secure  the  payment  ot  any  demand  An  act  in  relation  io  gami»hments  and  attachments 

for  work  and  material.  for  wages  in  certain  coses. 

4.  Arbitration  to  adjost  all  differences  between  the  An  act  relating  to  the  business  of  joint-stock  fire- 
employer  and  employes.  insurance  companies  organised  under  the  laws  of  this 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  8tatis-  State,  and  defining  their  powers  and  duties. 

tics,  so  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  educational,  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of  mutual  live-stock 

moral,  and  financial  condition  of  the  laboring  masses  insurance  companies,  and  defining  their  powers  and 

can  be  obtained.  duties. 

6.  A  general  incorporation  law  under  which  all  as-  An  act  oonceminff  irrigation. 

sooiations  or^^^nized  by  the  workin^en  to  improve  An  actdeclarinff  the  80th  day  of  May  a  legal  holiday. 

their  condition  and  f>rotect  their  nglits  can  be  per-  An  act  to  authorise  the  establishment  and  main- 

petuated.    And  it  is  in  favor  of  all  other  legislation  tenance  of  county  high-schools. 

tending  to  secure  to  tbe  laborers  their  just  proportion  An  act  to  prevent  the  («pread  of  disease  among 

of  the  proceeds  of  their  work,  to  protect  them  ogainst  swine. 

the  encroachments  of  organized  capital,  and  to  provide  An  act  to  prevent  the  selling  or  running  at  laiige  of 

easy  and  speedy  redress  for  all  wrong  suffered  by  dome»tic  animals  or  animals  affected  with  any  infeo- 

them  or  tlireatened  to  them.    And  while  we  indorse  tious  or  conta^ous  disease. 

and  espouse  all  just  demands  of  the  laboring  masses,  An  act  rolaUng  to  oppointment  and  employment  of 

we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  persons  who  served  and  hava  been  honorably  dis- 

oommunist  and  the  rea  flag  of  the  anarchist.  char;;{ed  from  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  l&tates. 

There  was  also  a  Prohibition  ticket  in  the  tomtr'Sfi^low'S^d^'^*'*'*^  of  swamps,  bot- 

field.    The  Repablican  ticket  was  elected.   The  w„JL,«-rw     a^*J  ^            _«     ^ru     ^  n 

vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows:  Republican,  ,   l^WWC"*    Stoto  Ceven««it---The  foUow- 

149,616:    Democratic,   115,697:    Prohibition,  mg  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 

8,094.    The  vote  for  the  other  officers  was  as  Governor,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Democrat;  Liea- 

foUows,  the  first  figures  being  Republican,  the  tenant-Governor,  James  R.Hindman;  Secre- 

second  Democratic,  and  the  third  Prohibition :  ^^^  ^*  SS?^;,^*™^*,  A.  McKenzie ;  Treasurer, 

Auditor,  161,117,  92,866,  and  8,866;  lieuten-  J*™^*.  f -/^^V  i^'tl^^i  l"^""^  ^^^i^; 

ant-Govemor,  166,868,  109,820,  8,180;  Secre-  ®PP^"°^?^^1  ^'  ^"S'*'  Innruction,  Joseph 

tary  of  SUte,  166,914, 108,675,  8,205 ;  Superin-  g-  ^^^^®*^  ^  ^"T}?Sr^''T"^'  ^'  ^'  ?!S"^'° ' 

t«nd«ntnf  I>„hH«Ini.tm«t ion  i««oftf  ioS.821.  Register  of  Land-Office,  George  M._ Adams; 


Republican  Congressmen  were  chosen.    The  ^^"/l*^*-    ^^?i?' ^^^"'if '  ^?°rt  of  Appeals : 

Le^«lHture  consists  of  87  Republicans  and  8  ^^'f'^''^^^^,.  Thomw  H.   Hmes ;    Associate 

D^ocrats  in  the  Senate,  and  96  Republicans,  ^"f  £??' .W*"}?™-,^.  ^ryor,  Joseph  H.  Lewi:., 

25  Democrats,  and  4  others  in  the  House.    A  *°?^il*™  "l."^'^  tu     x     •  w            i..  u 

proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  increase  "*««▼•  ^^^^ir-J*"?   Legiriature,  which 

the  Viumber  of  Supreme  Court  judges  was  de-  7"^  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ad- 

feated,  there  being  81,788  votes  cast  in  the  J?"™^^  ^ji^*^,^.^'    ^^  """^'^T  ^^'^  thousand 

affirm;tive  and  182,686  in  the  negative.  b'">  P««^  at  this  session,  only  about  eighty 

l«Ufc-There  were  76  incorporated  State  are  generd  bills.   A  syn^sis  of  thow  measuri^ 

banks  on  June  80,  1886.  J^f  ^^"^^  «*«°^  ^^  ^«  Governor  will  be  found 

LssMatlve  AsmIm.     A  special  session  of  the  ^^^^  ' 

Legislature  convened  on  the  19th  of  January  ,  To  provide  for  the  adoption  and  use  of  trode-moiks 

and  adjourned  on  the  20th  of  February.  Among  [K^t!WeeWtL^^^^^^ 

the  acts  passed  were  tbe  following:  To  take  tbe  sense  of  the  people  of  the  State  as  to 

An  act  to  apportion  the  State  for  Senators  and  Bep-  the  necessity  and  expediency  or  oallin^r  a  convention 

resentotives.  to  revise  the  Constitution,  and  to  provide  for  the  ref^ 

An  act  to  establish  boards  of  arbitration,  and  defln-  istrotion  of  the  legal  voters, 

ing  their  powers  and  duties.  To  grant  the  consent  of  the  Stsite  to  the  ooqaisition 

An  act  to  oomj^l  the  reoording  of  tax  deeds.  by  tbe  United  Statss  of  certain  lands  bordering  on  the 

An  sot  to  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  cities.  navigable  streams,  and  on  Green  and  Barren  rivers, 

An  act  aatborixing  coonties  and  incorporated  dties  for  the  purpose  of  improvement, 

to  enoouToge  the  development  of  the  cool,  natursl  j[as.  To  repeal  the  set  providing  for  the  propagation  and 

and  other  resources  of  tneir  localities,  by  subscribing  protection  of  food-flshes. 

to  the  stock  of  companies  organised  for  such  purpose.  To  legulate  the  sale  of  fertilisers  and  to  protect 

An  act  to  punish  misrepresentation  and  deception  farmer  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  the  same.  It  re- 
in the  sale  of  fruit,  shade,  or  ornamental  trees,  vmes,  quires  that  all  rertalisen  be  analyzed  at  the  State  Col- 
shrubs,  plants,  bulbs,  and  roots.  lepe. 

An  act  to  suppress  and  prevent  the  printing,  selling.  To  increase  the  penalty  for  rape  (now  two  to  six 

loaning,  making,  advertioing,  giving  away,  or  expos-  yean)  to  from  two  to  twenty-one  years, 

ing  to  view,  or  showing,  or  taking  subscnptlons  for  To  amend  that  part  of  the  General  Statutes  which 

any  indecent  or  obscene  literature,  prints,  etchings,  makes  the  offices  of  Surveyor  and  Deputy  Clerk  in- 

dimwinzs,  or  papers,  or  any  article  or  instrument  of  compatible, 

imroonu  use,  and  piescribing  the  punishment  therefor.  To  require  all  life-insurance  agents  to  pay  a  license. 

An  act  to  prevent  hunting  and  shooting  on  the  first  To  amend  an  act  for  the  incorporation  and  regula- 

day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday.  Uon  of  fire,  marine,  health,  oocioent,  live-stock,  and 
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all  other,  except  Hfe,  fnsnnmoe  oompanles.  It  re- 
qaires  all  agents  of  companies  doln^  Dusineas  in  the 
State  to  pay  an  annual  license. 

b  or  the  benefit  of  the  Branch  Penitentiarjr  at  Kddy- 
Tille.    It  appropriates  $122,000  for  its  completion. 

To  amend  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Penitentiary, 
BO  as  to  prohibit  the  working  of  convicts  in  the  mines 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts. 

To  extena  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Superior 
Court  four  years  lou'^r,  and  providing  that  appeala 
may  be  taken  from  that  court  to  tlie  Court  of  Appeals 
only  in  cases  where  the  amount  involved  is  $2,000  or 
more. 

To  provide  for  the  monthly  payment  of  teachers  in 
the  common  schools. 

To  amend  the  act  establishing  a  State  Board  of 
Health.  It  requires  all  incorporated  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  to  establish  local  boards  of  health  ana 
make  quarterlv  reports  to  the  State  Board. 

To  amend  tne  act  concerning  the  tax  upon  distilled 
spirits.  It  provides  for  one  sssessment  only  each 
year  and  the  quarterly  payment  of  taxes. 

To  make  gambling  a  felony.  It  {>rovides  that  any 
person  who  sets  up  or  conducts  or  aids  in  settins  up 
or  oonduotinj^  any  game  of  cards,  dice,  etc.,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony. 

To  define  a  lawful  fence,  and  to  secure  owners  of 
property  for  damages  to  the  same  by  trespass  by  the 
live-stock  of  othen. 

To  regulate  the  sale  of  li^rhtnincr-rods.  It  provides 
that  a  license-fee  of  $250  a  year  shall  bo  paid  oy  light- 
ning-rod agents. 

In  relation  to  infectious  and  conta^ous  diseases  of 
cattle.  It  reouires  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  sup- 
press any  sucn  disease  that  may  appear ;  requires  tne 
seclusion  of  all  affected  or  exposed  cattle  by  the  own- 
era  ;  permits  the  quarantine  of  infected  premises,  the 
destruction  of  affected  animals,  and  the  employment 
of  a  veterinarian,  who  is  to  be  paid  by  the  county 
where  the  disease  exists. 

To  make  a  wire  fence  a  lawful  fence. 

To  amend  the  General  Statutes  in  relation  to  bribery 
at  elections.  It  provides  that  the  jury  shall  never 
convict  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  **  the  tes- 
timony of  a  single  witness,  unless  sustained  by  strong 
Corroliorating  circumstances." 

To  amend  the  General  Statutes  so  as  to  make  it  law- 
ful tor  the  agents  of  express  companies  to  carry  con- 
oealed  deadly  weapons  while  in  tne  discharge  of  their 
official  duties. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  It  appropriates  $5,000  for  a  building  for  col- 
ored children  and  $3^000  annually  for  expenses. 

To  amend  the  act  tor  the  regulation  oi  fire,  marine, 
health,  accident,  live-stock,  and  all  other,  except  life, 
insurance  companies,  so  that  no  ad  valorem  tax  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  shares  of  capital  stock  or  the  in- 
vested funds  of  any  company  organized  under  the  laws 
of  this  State. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  branch  penitentiaTy  at  Eddy- 
ville.  It  authorizes  the  Building  CommLosionera  to 
borrow  money  to  carry  on  the  work  when  it  is  not  to 
be  hod  fh>m  the  treasury^  and  to  sell  surplus  stone, 
brick,  and  cement  to  pay  interest  on  the  same. 

To  increase  the  penalty  for  incest  (now  two  to  six) 
to  two  to  twenty-one  years. 

To  make  seduction  a  felony,  punishable  by  confine- 
ment in  the  Penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  five  years. 

For  the  bonetit  of  public  schools  in  cities  having  a 
population  of  20,000  and  over.  It  permits  persons 
over  the  school  age  and  under  the  age  of  forty  to  at- 
tend tlie  night-schools. 

To  amend  the  General  Statutes  in  regard  to  liens  in 
favor  of  mechanics,  laborers,  and  material-men,  in  • 
creasing  the  time  in  which  steps  may  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  same  from  sixty  days  to  »ix  months. 

To  repeal  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  prescribing  the 
manner  of  selling  the  sulphate  and  other  preparations 
of  morphine  and  opium  in  this  State  and  for  other 


purposes,'*  approved  Feb.  19,  1886,  and  to  pr^eribe 
the  manner  or  selling  the  sulphate  and  other  prepan- 
tions  of  morphine  in  this  State.  It  provides  tnat  such 
poisons  in  future  must  be  sold  in  s(»riet  wrappers. 

To  allow  defendants  to  testify  in  criminal  and  penal 
cases.  It  allows  defendants  to  testify ;  but  their  re- 
fusal to  do  so  is  not  to  be  oonstrued  as  evidence  of 
their  guilt. 

To  continue  the  geological  survey  and  to  fix  the 
salary  of  the  director.  It  appropriates  $10,000,  out  of 
whicn  is  to  l>e  paid  the  printing  of  the  aurvey.  The 
salary  of  the  geologist  is  reduced  ftx>m  $8,000  to  $2,000. 

To  amend  the  revenue  laws.  The  most  important 
provisions  are  thoee  fixinjj^  the  genend  tax  at  forty- 
seven  cents  on  $100 ;  fixing  the  pay  of  assessors  at 
four  cents  on  each  $100  of  the  firet  $1^000,000,  and  li 
cents  on  each  additional  $100;  requiring  aherifb  to 
bid  in  property  sold  for  taxes  for  the  State ;  and  fix- 
ing the  rate  of  taxation  on  bank-stock  at  seventy-fivs 
cents  on  the  $100,  and  exempting  10  per  cent,  or  thdr 
surplus. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  liquors  within  one  mile  of 
any  lock  or  dam,  or  site  of  the  same,  on  the  rivers  of 
Kentucky.  Tne  bill  does  not  apply  to  the  sale  in  any 
incorporated  town  or  city. 

To  provide  against  dangers  fh>m  carbon  and  petro- 
leum oils,  and  to  provide  for  gauging  of  oils,  naphtha, 
and  turpentine.  It  provides  for  an  inspector  in  oack 
county,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  oils  inspected. 

To  repeal  so  much  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Ptactioe  as 
provides  for  a  separate  general  orsjiecial  verdict,  pro- 
vided that  the  court  in  its  discretion  may  direct  the 
jury  to  find  a  separate  general  verdict. 

To  regulate  the  partition  of  land.  It  provides  that 
where  land  is  held  under  deed  or  wQl,  vesting  a  life- 
estate  in  two  or  more  persons,  or  in  trust  for  their  ben- 
efit, with  remainder  as  to  the  share  of  each  to  his  or 
her  children,  it  shall  be  lawful  fqr  a  court  of  equity  on 
the  petition  of  one  of  such  life-tenants  and  hia  or  her 
chilaren  and  descendants  who  would  then  be  entitled 
to  such  remainder,  all  persons  having  interests  in  such 
lands  being  made  parties  to  partition  such  land,  aa  to 
set  apart  to  such  life-tenants  and  children  or  descend- 
ants so  much  of  said  land  to  ivhich  they  shall  be  en- 
titled in  severalty. 

To  provide  that  the  law  in  regard  to  peddlera  shall 
not  be  oonstrued  so  as  to  apply  to  farmers  or  their 
agents  who  pell  products  of  their  own  fann. 

To  provide  that  any  passenger  on  any  street-car 
who  uses  obscene  language  or  io  otherwise  disordeHy, 
or  who  refuses  to  pay  bis  fare,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
mii^demeanor  and  fined  from  $5  to  $10,  with  costa,  or 
be  imprisoned. 

To  provide  for  erecting  at  the  graves  of  certain  de- 
ceased persons  memorial  tablets.  It  provides  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  personal  representative  or  hein 
at  law  of  a  decedent  to  cause  to  be  erected  at  the  grave 
of  the  deceased  an  appropriate  memorial  tablet,  the 
cost  of  which  shall  be  allowed  as  funeral  expenses  on 
the  settlement  of  the  estate. 

To  n^late  the  exemption  of  personal  property 
fVom  execution,  attachments,  distress  for  rent  and  lee 
bills  in  this  State.  It  revives  the  old  law  in  relation 
to  exemptions. 

To  define  the  responsibility  of  insurance  oompa- 
nies  for  the  acti  of  their  agents.  It  provides  tost 
when  any  solicitor  solicits  policies  for  any  insurance 
company  he  shall  receive  his  compensation  from  poh- 
cies  secured  tVom  the  company  or  its  accreaited 
agents,  and  not  fromtlie  person  taking  out  the  policv. 

To  amend  the  General  Statutes  in  relation  to  di- 
vision fences.  It  requires  that  ftoces  must  be  erected 
and  maintained  upon  both  sides  of  all  railroads. 
•  To  establish  a  State  Normal  School  tor  colored 
persons.  It  appropriates  $7,000  for  a  bmldlng,  and 
$3,000  per  annum  for  expenses. 

To  amend  the  law  rmrding  libel  suits  agaimt 
newspapere.  It  requires  that  suits  for  libel  be  brought 
In  the  court  where  the  paper  is  published  or  in  wluch 
the  plaintiif  is  a  resident 
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Tbe  new  State  Oolored  Normal  School  has  manufactariDg  82,092,560  cigars.    Number  of 

been  located  at  Frankfort.  tobacco-factories  in  Kentucky,  82,  using  14,- 

QecliM.— On  August  2  an  election  was  held  790,777  pounds  of  leaf,  43,445  pounds  of  scraps, 
for  county  and  Judicial  otticer^.  Caswell  Ben-  2,618,605  pounds  of  licorice,  2,298,285  pounds 
nett.  Democrat,  was  chosen  a  Justice  of  the  of  sugar,  and  177,016  pounds  of  other  mate- 
Court  of  Appeals  from  the  First  Appellate  Dis-  rials.  Those  in  Kentucky  who  pay  taxes  for 
trict,  without  opposition.  On  November  2,  the  manufacture  of  liquors  consist  of  50  rec- 
Congressmen  were  chosen,  the  Republicans  tifiers,  8,691  retail  liquor-dealers,  227  whole- 
electing  three  and  the  Democrats  eight.  sale  liquor-dealers,  1  manufacturer  of  stills, 

Tskacct  aid  UfiNSt — ^The  report  of  the  Com-  255  manufacturers  of  cigars,  1,079  dealers  in 

missioner  of  Internal  Revenne  for  the  year  leaf-tobacco,  71  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  and 

ending  June  80,  1886,  gives  statistics  in  regard  29  brewers.    Ttital  of  persons  taxed,  15,668. 

to  liquors  and  tobacco.    In  Kentucky  the  col-  Number  of  distilleries  registered  and  operated, 

lections  were  large,  as  the  following  figures  760;  number  operated  in  the  Second  District, 

will  show  :  57 ;  Fifth,  82 ;  Sixth,  22 ;  Seventh,  29 ;  Eighth, 

SmoihI  DtotHet $1,774,514  97  64.    Gallons  of  spirits  rectified  in  the  Second 

l?5tRl*i!J*1-;; ••?iJSi!?i  District,   139,742;  Fifth,  998,688;  Sixth,  2,- 

IuSduSSIb)::;:::::::.:::;;:;.:::;;:::  a^'SSw  916,419 ;  seventh, 4,687;  Eighth,  8,4i6.  The 

BevaDth  District s«48(Mni  68  number  of  Cattle  fed  at  registered  grain-distil- 

IIS£2S!IJS/bl MoiSS  lenes  was  20,871.    Spirits  exported:  Second 

Eighth  DUtrtet(B). _«ajfiW4«  ^^.^^^^^    ^^^^^^     ^^{^^^ .     j^^^^^     t^Q5,26l ; 

Affin««t«  eoUeetioDs $10,74^940  M  Sixth,    222,784;    Seventh,   691,610;    Eighth, 

The  number  of  Kentucky  cigar-manufact-  856,429 ;  number  of  gallons  remaining  in  dia- 

urers  is  2,601,  oung  785,986  pounds  of  tobac<;o,  tillery  warehouses,  87,856,072  gallons. 


I1AW9  COIWITIVUOIIAI*  ^  The  important  opin-  act  was  unconstitutional,  first,  because  it  iin- 

ion  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme  paired  the  charter  contract  of  the  railroad 

Court  in  the  Virginia  coupon  cases  is  given  in  company,  and  second,  because  it  was  a  regu- 

the  ^*  Annual  CyclopsDdia '*  for  1885,  under  lation  of  commerce  among  the  States.    The 

the  title  ** Coupon  Cases.''    The  power  of  a  charter  gave  the  directors  '4uU  power"  to 

legislature  to  punish  witnesses  for  contempt  manage  the  affairs  of  the  company  by  regula- 

was  atfirmed  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap-  tions  ^*  not  contrary  to  this  charter,  or  the  laws 

peals  in  an.  opinion  outlined  in  the  article  on  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States."    It 

*'  CoNTBMPT  OF  Leoibl4Tivb  AuTHOBiTT,"  in  further  empowered  the  company  *'  from  time 

the  same  volume.  For  the  opinion  of  the  Ohio  to  time  to  fix,  regulate,  and  receive  the  toll 

Supreme  Court,  declaring  tne  registration  law  and  charges  by  them  to  be  received  for  trans- 

of  that  State  unconstitutional,  find  the  opinion  portation  of  persons  or  property  on  their  rail- 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  holding  road." 

that  the  Legislature  has  no  authority  to  pre*  The  Supreme  Court  held  the  law  to  lie  con* 

scribe  party  qualifioations  for  office,  see  "  Elbo-  stitutional.    Chief-Justice  Waite  delivered  the 

noM  Laws,"  also  in  the  same  volume.  opinion.    It  is  a  settled  principle,  he  said,  that 

Slate  BegilatlM  ef  BaJirtato — An  important  a  State  has  power  to  limit  the  amount  of 

opinion  on  this  subject  was  rendered  by  the  charges  by  railroad  companies,  unless  restrained 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  Jan.  4,  1886,  in  by  some  contract  in  the  charter,  or  unless  what 

the  case  of  Stowe  and  others  composing  the  is  done  amounts  to  a  regulation  of  foreign  or 

Railroad    Commission   of  Mississippi  against  interstate  commerce.     No  contract  was  vio- 

tbe  Farmers^  Loan  and  Trust  Company.    The  lated  by  the  legislation   in  this  case.    The 

suit  was  brought  by  this  company  to  restrain  power  of  the  directors  to  manage  the  affairs 

the  commission  f^om  enforcing  against  the  of  the  company  was  expressly  limited  by  the 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  the  pro-  proviso  that  it  should  be  subject  to  the  laws 

virions  of  the  Mississippi  statute,  passed  March  of  the  State.  The  company  was  not,  therefore, 

11, 1884,  and  entited  '*  An  act  to  provide  for  exempted  by  its  charter  from  the  operstion  of 

the  regulation  of  freight  and  pas:«enger  rates  laws  enacted  within  the  scope  of  legislative 

on  railroads  in  this  State,  and  to  create  a  com-  power  for  the   regulation  of  the  business  in 

mission  to  supervise  the  same."    The  United  which  it  was  authorized  to  engage.    To  the 

States  Circuit  Court  decided  against  the  com-  argument  that  by  giving  the  company  express 

missioners,  who  thereupon  appealed  to  the  Su-  authority  to  fix  rates,  the  State  had  surren- 

preme  Court.  dered  control  over  charges,  the  Court  said: 

In  behalf  of  the  company  it  was  contended  **  We  see  no  evidence  of  any  such  intention, 

in  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  statute  under  Power  is  granted  to  fix  reasonable  charges, 

which  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  but  what  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  in  law  is 
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nowhere  indicated.    There  is  no  rate  ppecified,  plaoes,  and  other  thin«B  of  a  kindred  character  ailbct- 

nor  any  limit  set.     Nothing  whatever  is  said  of  ^  the  comfort,  the  convenience,  or  the  safety  of 

4-u^  «r««  ;..  «rK:^Y«  ♦v*^  ^nAofr:^^  «.#  -<^o«....oK1a  thoee  who  are  entitled  to  look  to  the  State  for  protoc- 

the  way  m  which  the  qnertion  of  reamjnable-  ^,^,^  ^^^  ^^  wrongful  or  n^ligent  oon/nct  of 

ness  IS  to  be  settled ;  all  that  is  left  as  it  was.  others.    This  company  is  not  relieved  entirely  horn 

Consequently,  all  the  i>ower  which  the  State  State  relation  or  State  control  in  ICiasiaaippi  simply 

had  in  the  matter  before  the  charter  it  retained  ^¥l_»;i'_**^ J^?  j^<??T»™*^^  ^?»  "^  .** J?f7»?.^ 
afterward.    The  power  to  charge  bein 

led  with  the  conaition  that  the  charge  

reasonable,  the  State  is  left  free  to  act  on  the  heen  placed 'by  the  (ionfltitution  of  "the  United  States 

subject  of  reasonableness  within  the  limits  of  within  the  exclusive  jurisdictioD  of  Congrea^,  that  is 

its  general  authority  as  circumstances  may  re-  ^  Wn"»^  *^?i^«?l"§*cS^  this  Court  in  CardwcU 

quire.    The  right  to  fix  reasonable  charges  has  SJl®",??!^-'  ^\?.  ?H^*«^  ®^^*P*"^.  ^^^f  '  TM** 

H""  "•     *  "^  '  '©"*  jV         «K»v«*»"»«  «"••  B^  "w  tlj0  subiects  on  which  it  is  exerted  are  national  m  tlicir 

been  mnted,  but  the  power  of  declaring  what  character,  and  admit  and  reauire  uniformity  of  regu- 

shall  DC  deemed  reasonable  has  not  been  sur-  lations  aifecdng  all  States  alike."    Under  this  rule 

rendered.     If  there  had  been  an  intention  of  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  government  of  Mlaaia- 

surrendering  this  power,  it  would  have  been  "iPr  k^^  ^H T"™*®  "  *  ^"?*"  ?""*?**  "^ 

^— «.  4.^  — «  »«.      tS^*  \*1^^^  «^iA  -^  *\^^  *^«  •*•**  business  of  the  company,  or  impair  the  nsefiil- 

easy  to  say  so.    Not  havmg  said  so,  the  con-  ^ess  of  its  faculties  for  iitcrstate  tnffio.     It  is  not 

elusive  presumption  is,  there  was  no  such  in-  enough  to  prevent  the  State  from  acting  that  tiie  road 

tention.  .  .  .  From  what  has  thus  been  said,  in  Misf«is8ippi  is  used  in  aid  of  intcretate  commerce, 

it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this  power  of  lim-  Legislation  of  this  kind  to  be  unconstitutional  must 

itationor  regulation  k  it«lf  withont  limit  S;S£So?:r"'bSr;;iurr^'"62:u°Kir«' 

This  power  to  regulate  is  not  a  power  to  de-  within. 

stroy,  and  limitation  is  not  the  equivalent  of       The  commission  is  in  express  terms  prohibited  by 

oontiscation.     Under  pretense  of   regulating  the  act  of  Mareh  16, 1884,  fhxn  interfering  with  tlie 

fares  and  freights,  the  State  can  not  require  a  ""^^^iS^  of  the  company  for  the  tranepoitouon  of  ner- 

.«:i.^.>^  «^.^JvL.f:^»  ♦rv  ^<>..»  *.A<.^n.  «-  ..»«.*  "ODS  or  property  through  Mississippi  from  one  State 

rmlroad  corporation  to  carry  pesons  or  prop-  ^  anothSr.  *Tlfe  statute  makes  no  mention  of  pei- 

erty  without  reward ;  neither  can  it  d(»  that  sons  or  property  taken  up  without  the  State  and  de- 

which  in  law  amounts  to  a  taking  of  private  livered  within,  nor  of  sucd  as  may  be  taken  up  within 

property  for  public  use  without  just  compen-  ">d  carried  without.   As  to  this,  the  only  limit  on  the 

AAtion  or  without  duA  nroceaa  of  Ihw       Whut  po^c^  of  the  commissioners  is  the  constitutional  au- 

sauon,  or  wiinout  one  process  oi  law.     wnat  g;^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  subject.    Predsely  all 

would  have  this  effect  we  need  not  now  say,  that  iwy  be  done,  or  all  that  may  not  be  done,  it  is 
because  no  tariff  has  yet  been  fixed  by  the  not  easy  to  say  in  advance.  The  line  between  the  ex- 
commission,  and  the  statute  of  Mississippi  ex-  elusive  power  of  Congress  and  the  general  powers  of 
p^essly  provides  *that  in  all  cases  of  trWs  of  the  State  in  this  particular  is  not  everywhere  <a^ 
^^oAo  i^.o.n<.k4-  4r^m  o  »s^U4^^..  ^^  «.««•  4>«.:4P  ^t  tinctlv  marked,  and  it  is  always  easier  to  determine 
cases  brought  for  a  violation  of  any  tariff  of  ^^en  a  case  ai^  whether  it  fklls  on  one  side  or  the 
charges,  as  hxea  by  the  commission,  it  may  be  other,  than  to  settle  in  advance  the  boundary,  so  that 
shown  in  defense  that  such  tariff  so  fixed  is  it  may  be  in  all  respects  strictly  accurate.  As  yet 
unjust.'  **  the  oommissionen  have  done  nothing.     There  ii^. 

The  Court;  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  ^."??°'yi  "Sf*  ^%  ^^^nf ®  ^  I??**^''*^-^"^ 

^U5  ^*»       *u  *  *u    V    •  1  *•  withm  the  State,  which  will  not  be  m  conflict  with 

objection  that  the  legislation  was  an  uncou-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.   Itistobepre- 

stitutional  interference  with  interstate  traffic,  sumed  tliey  will  always  act  within  the  limits  of  their 

It  is  true,  it  said,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  constitutional  authority.    It  will  be  time  enough  to 

Company  extended  through  several  States,  and  consider  what  may  be  done  to  prevent  it  when  they 

was  chartered  by  each  of  the  States  through  '**^™P*  ^  «^  **y®°^ 

which  it  ran.    It  is  also  true  that  Congress       The  Court  further  held  that  general  statutes 

aided  in  the  construction  of  parts  of  the  line,  regulating  the  use  of  railroads  in  a  State,  or 

But  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  corporation  cr«.  ?*>»  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  transpor- 

ated  by  each  State  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  local  gov-  tation,  when  not  forbidden   by  charter  con- 

emment,  a  domestic  corporation,  and  that  its  milroad  tracts,  do  not  necessarily  deprive  the  corpora- 

withm  the  State  is  a  matter  of  domestic  concern.  Every  tion  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  within  the 

^  l{.SI2.?fi:8Srirw'.uT&«^^  f^  oi  f  P«SPerty  without  dne  proce-  of 

stitntional  authority  of  the  State  government.  Clearly  ^^^^  ^^^  deny  the  corporation  the  eqnal  pro- 

under  this  rule  Mississip|r>i  may  govern  thi«  corpora-  tection  of  the  laws  within  the  meaning  of  the 

tion,  as  it  does  all  domestic  corporations,  in  res[>ect  to  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 

eveiy  act  and  everything  withm  the  State  which  is  tntion 

5!i±r';SS,t/r  JSlLT?r"of  &oit       on  Nov^^^^  ^M^W,  th*  Coart  rendered 

this  court,  regulate  fVeights  and  fares  for  business  •  decision  that  a  State   legislature   has  the 

done  exclusively  within  the  State,  and  it  would  seem  power   to   require   railroad    corporations   to 

to  be  a  matter  of  domestic  concein  to  prevent  the  fence  their  tracks,  and  to  subject  anv  company 

plSITTn  MiSi^r'^rrt"^^^^^  J?  douWe  damages  for  injury  done'to  animal. 

regulations  of  a  poRce  character  for  the  government  through  the  company  s  failure  to  comply  with 

of  the  company  while  operating  its  rt)ad  in  that  juris-  the  requirements  of  the  law.    The  case  arose  * 

diction.    In  tiiis  way  it  may  certainly  require  the  under  a  statute  of  Missouri,  which   requires 

company  to  fence  so  much  of  its  road  as  lies  within  every  railroad  corporation  in  that  State  to- 
the  State ;  to  stoo  its  trains  at  raurood-crossings ;  to  *^  ^ 

slacken  speed  while  running  in  a  crowded  thorough-  erect  and  maintain  lawftil  fences  on  the  sides  of  the 

fare;  to  pot»t  its  tarilfs  ond  time-tables  at  proper  road  where  the  same  passes  through^ along, or a4ioin- 
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in^  indoMd  or  oultivoted  fields  or  unindosed  Unds.  rule  of  justice  is  violated  in  the  provisioDS  for 

with  opemngB  and  ntoa  therein,  to  be  hung,  and  ^^^  enforoemeot  of  suoh  a  statute,  its  operiv- 

^^tJ^<in^^A:^^^::^^Si^  A  tion,in  lessening  the  viUne  of  the  property  f- 

road  for  the  use  ot  the  proprieton  or  owners  of  the  fected,  does  not  bnng  it  under  the  objection 

lands  adjoining  such  nulroad.  and  also  to  construot  of  depriving  a  person  of  property  without  due 

and  maintain  cuttle-^ardA,  where  fences  are  required,  process  of  law.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 

Sf?'2LiS-Z^JettS^S.r'SiC^  "^  •"  *;;»»  *{•*  h^jrdship.  ^^1?;.  or  I^^Uce  of 

^       *  State  laws  is  not  necessarily  an  objection  to 

The  statute  further  provides  that—  their  constitutional  validity,  and  that  the  rem- 

until  fences,  openings,  gates  and  tann-crossings  and  edy  for  evils  of  that  character  is  to  be  sought 

cattle-guards,  at*  albresoid^  shall  be  made  and  main-  from  State  legislatures.'^ 

Jtl^tTAu'SS^  whL''.hifut'"<kSSt,t  .0^  *»••  P«»»  <*  <>»"»•  ^'^'^  »•>•  Court 

agents,  en<Hnes,  or  cars  to  horses,  oattle,  mules,  or  ^^^  • 

otheranimab  on  sold  road,  or  by  reason  ^any  horses,  i^  i.  the  duty  of  every  State  to  provide,  in  the  ad- 


such  fences  or  cattle-guards.     After  such  fenow,  ^Y>\e.    ?hey  aiSTin  many  oases  a  matter  o/ooijeotural 

gates,  farm-crossings,  and  »ttle-guardsshidl  bo  dul^  estimate,  in  relation  to  which  there  may  be  many 

made  uid  mamtained.  said  corporation  shaU  not  be  diifertnow  of  opinion.    The  general  rule  lindoubtedly 

''^ntif^',*"^  *^^  damages,  unless  neghgently  or  j^  jhat  they  should  be  predSelv  oommensurate  with 

willAUly  done.  the  iniury.    Yet  in  England  and  in  thia  oounti^r  th^y 

In  a  suit  brought  against  it,  the  Missouri  have  been  allowed  in  excess  of  compensation,  when- 

Pacific  Railway  Company  chiimcd   that  this  rLSS^S^iSHhSttS^iSioT^lTe''^^^^ 

statute  was  repugnant  to  wveral  provisions  of  ^^^  ^f"u  The  law,"  says  Sedgwick,  InTiLreKel- 

the  State  Constitution,  and  that  it  was  in  vio-  lent  treatise  on  **  Damages,"  **  permits  the  juiy  to 

lation  of  the  fourteenth  auiendment  to  the  give  what  it  terms  punitory,  vincuctivo,  or  exemolary 

Federal  Constitution,  in  that  it  deprived  a  rail-  damages ;  in  other  words,  blends  together  the  inteij 

^^»A  ^^-.^xwofi^n  ^7  Uo  n-^>vA-f«r  -y>  #«•  »<>  u  csts  ot  socictv  sud  of  tho  aggrieved  individual,  and 

road  oorporat  on  of  its  property,  so  far  as  it  .^  damagi,  not  only  to  recompense  the  sufferer, 

exceeds  the  value  of  the  stock  killed  or  injured,  but  to  purdski  the  offender.'* 

without  due  process  of  law,  and  in  that  it  de-  For  ixguries  resulting  firom  a  neglect  of  duties,  in 

nies  to  such  corporation  the  equal  protection  the  dischaige  of  which  the  public  is  interested,  jurios 

of  the  kws.    In  an  opinion  prepared  by  Justice  »"  permitted  to  assess  exemplary  damws.    These 

i?;^i^   ♦!.-.*  nnU^  Ql^*a.^  a.,«vil»,^  n^««4.  k^i^  n»y  perhaps  be  considered  as  lalTing  under  the  head 

Field  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  ofiiMofSossnegligcnoe,  foranylieglect  of  dutiea 

that  the  questions  arising  under  the  Constitu-  imposed  for  the  protection  of  Ufe  or  property  is  culpa- 

tion  of  Missouri  were  settled  by  the  decision  of  ble  and  deserves  punishment.    The  law  of  Missouri 

the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  sustaining  the  ™der  oonsideration,  imposes  a  duty  in  the  lyrform. 

under  the  Federal  Constitution  were  open  to  re-  power  of  the  State  to  provide  against  accidents  to  Ufe 

view  by  the  Federal  court.    The  Court  decided  and  property  in  any  business  or  employment,  whether 

that  the  statute  does  not  deprive  a  railroad  under  tne  charge  of  private  persons  or  of  oorporationa. 

corporation  of  its  property  without  due  pro-  {°  *»/  mstances  <»uld  the  power  be  more  wisely^r 

..^-i  ^r  1--,   *«j  J™  ««*  i««-  ♦^  z*.  4k«  ^l. 1  beneflcently  exoreised  than   in  compelling  railroad 

oera  of  law,  and  does  not  deny  to  it  the  equid  oorponitions  to  mclose  their  roads  witrfenoes,  havhig 

protection  of  the  laws.     ''  If  the  laws  enacted  gates  at  crossings  and  cattle-guaids.    The  speed  and 

by  a  St-ate,^*  says  Justice  Field,  ^^  be  within  the  momentum  of  the  looomotive  render  such  protection 

legitimate  sphere   of  legislative  power,   and  "gainst  aoddent  in  thickly  settled  portions  of  tiie 

their  enforcement  be  attended  with  the  ob-  Td'^S.in^r ^i  ^rind^^ittr^^^ 

servanoe  of  those  general  rules  which  our  sys-  face  of  the  law  would  Justiy  be  deem£l  cross  negli- 

tem  of  jurisprudence  prescribes  for  the  secu«  gence ;  and  if,  in  such  oases,  where  injuries  to  prop- 

rity  of  private  rights,  the  harshness,  injustice,  erty  are  committed,  something  beyond  compensatoir 

and  oppressive  character  of  such  laws  will  not  damages  may  be  awarded  to  the  owner  by  way  of 

invaliSjte  them  as  affecting  life,  liberty,  or  Kr^riliTbe^amrnr^^^ 

property  without  due  process  of  law.     Within  which  the  juij  may  exereise  their  discretion, 

the  present  century  the  punishment  of  death  The  additional  damages  being  by  way  of  punish- 

or  long  imprisonment  was  inflicted  in  England  ro«pti  it  i«  clear  that  the  amount  may  be  tiius  ilxod : 

for  many  offenses  which  are  not  now  visited  ^1**  ?,"!?*  •  ^*^»^  objection  tiift  the  sufferer  mstead 

•*v.                                il^Y       """""'*  »ioiw«  of  the  State  receives  them.    That  is  a  matter  on  which 

with  any  severer  penalty  than  a  fine  or  a  short  the  company  has  nothing  to  say.    And  there  can  be 

confinement,  yet  no  one  has  ever  pretended  no  rational  grounds  for  contending  tbat  the  statute  de- 

thttt  life  or  liberty  was  taken  thereby  without  prives  it  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.   The 

due  process  of  law.    And  it  often  happens  that  »^'*^  only  fixes  the  amount  of  Uie  penalty  in  data- 

i.A«.r.  ^^A  ^wxw^m^^i^^  Kn.^^^n.  «.^  iJLl^^^^A  u-  st^s  proportionate  to  the  Imury  inflicted.    In  actiona 

heavy  and  oppressive  burdens  are  imposed  by  jg^  the  ^ury  the  comi»any  is  afforded  every  facility 

statute  upon  residents  of  cities  and  counties,  for  presenting  its  defense.    Theix>werofthsSuteto 

not  merely  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  impose  fines  and  penalties  for  a  violation  of  its  statu- 

Government,  but  for  buildings  or  improve-  tory  requirements  is  coev:a  with  sfovernment ;  and 

menu  of  doubtful  advantage,  which  sometim^  S^e^f^aJ^^l^^'or^^^^^^^ 

as  in  changing  the  grade  of  streets,  seriously  .nd  what  disposition  shill  be  msde  of  the  amounts 

depreciate  the  value  of  property.    Yet,  if  no  oolleotod,  are  merely  matters  of  legisUitive  diaoretioo. 
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The  Btatntes  of  nearly  every  State  of  ihe  Union  pro-  the  exercise  of  her  power  to  constrnct  a 

vide  tor  the  increwe  of  damagea  where  the  iiyury  maintain  highways,   bridges,  and  ferries, 

oompuiinedof  reaulti  ftom  the  neglect  of  duties  im-  „««„«.;„„  *,, T  *^o»»:a.i1.*  AJf.r%^i.of;#vn  *v.^  ^^^ 

.poe^  for  Uio  better  aecurity  of  life  and  property,  granting  to  a  particular  corporation  the  exc 

and  makes  the  increase  in  many  cases  double,  in  some  w^®  "K^t  to  construct  and  operate  a  railrc 

cases  treble,  and  even  quadruple  the  actual  damages.  wi[hin  certain  lines  and  between  given  poin 

And  experience  favors  this  l^ialation  as  the  most  or  to  maintain  a  bridge  or  operate  a  ferry  01 

efficient  mode  of  preventing^  with  the  least  ipoon-  ^ne  of  her  navigable  streams   within   des 

vemence,  the  commission  ot  injunes.    The  decMions  „^f^i  i:»:*„.  :*  «i  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^t.  «k«  ^^««« 

of  the  highest  court*  have  iSrmed  the  validity  of  ^^^  "»"*ts ;  if  she  may  restrict  the  exerc 

such  legislation.    The  icjjuiy  actually  received  is  often  of  the  pOwer  of  taxation,  by  granting  exeni 

so  small  that  inmany  cases  no  effort  would  be  made  by  tion  from  taxation  to  particular  individuals  a 

the  sufferer  to  obtain  redress,  if  the  private  interest  were  corporations;  it  is  difficult  to   perceive  up 

not  supported  by  the  imposition  of  punitive  damages.  ^,,j;^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  authority— wh 

Equally  untenable,  the  Court  concluded,  was  not  forbidden  by   her  own  organic  law- 

the  obiection  that  the  statute  of  Missouri  vio-  consideration  of  money  to  be  expended  a 

lates  the  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  important  services  to  be  rendered  for  the  pi 

which  prohibits  a  fcJtate  to  deny  to  any  person  motion  of  the  public  comfort,  the  public  heali 

within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  or  the  public  safety,  to  grant  a  franchise, 

the  laws.     *'  The  statute  makes  no  discrimi-  he  exercised  exclusively  by  those  who  thus 

nation  against  any  railroad  company  in  its  re-  for  the  public  what  the  State  might  underta 

quirements."  to  perform  either  herself  or  by  snbordin< 

8tet»  Gnnts  U  Gas  n4  Witar  €m|NUiIcs.— In  municipal  agencies." 
the  case  of  the  New  Orieans  Gas-Light  Com-        The  Court  then  proceeded  to  review  tlic 

pany  against  the  Louisiana  Light  and  Heat  cases  in  which  it  had  affirmed  the  principle  tl 

Producing  Company,  the  Supreme  Court  ren-  one  le^slature  can  not  barter  away  the  poll 

dered  on  Dec.  7,  1886,  an  opinion  as  to  the  power,  nor  so  limit  the  discretion  of  its  si 

liw  governing  State  grants  to  gas  companies,  cessors  that  thev  may  not  enact  such  laws 

Prior  to  1879  the  Louisiana  Legislature  granted  are  necessary  to*  protect  the  public  health 

to  the  New  Orieans  Gas-Light  Company  the  the  public  morals.    "That  principle,  it  m 

exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  that  city  with  he  observed,  was  announced  with  reference 

gas-light  for  a  specified  term  of  years.     In  particular  kinds  of  private  business  which, 

1879  a  provision  was  embodied  in  the  Coneti-  whatever  manner  conducted,  were  detrimeni 

tution  that  **  the  monopoly  features  in  the  to  the  public  health  or  the  public  morals, 

charter  of  any  corporation  now  existing  in  this  is  fairiy  the  result  of  those  cases,  that  statu! 

State,  save  such  as  may  be  contained  in  the  ry  authority,  given  by  the  State  under  her  p 

charter  of  railroad  companies,  are  hereby  abol-  lice  power,  to  corporations  or  individuals 

ished."    There  was  a  proviso  preserving  rights,  engage  in  a  particular  private  business  atten 

claims,  and  contracts  then  existing.    After  the  ed  by  such  results,  while  it  protects  them  f 

adoption  of  this  constitutional  provision,  the  the  time  against  public  prosecution,  does  n 

Louisiana  Light  and  Heat  Company  was  or-  constitute  a  contract,  preventing  the  wit 

ganized  by  authority  of  the  State,  and  New  drawal  gf  such  authority,  or  the  granting  of 

Orleans,  to  furnish  gas  in  that  city.    The  New  to  others."     This  principle  has  been  appli< 

Orieans  Gas-Light  Company  claimed  that  this  in  the  case  of  slaughtering  animals,  manufac 

was  a  violation  of   the    exclusive    privilege  uring  fertilizers,  making  beer,  and  carryii 

granted  to  it.    The  United  States  Supreme  on  lotteries.    The  charters  granted  to  corpor 

Court  sustained  the  claim.    It  held  that  the  tions  to  engage  exclusively  in  these  kinds 

charter  granted  to  the  plaintiff  was  a  contract  business  were  held  revocable  at  the  will  of  tl 

protected  by  that  clause  of  the  Federal  Con-  Legislature.    "The  present  case,"  the  C'ou 

stitntion  which  forbids  a  State  to  impair  the  said,  "  involves  no  such  considerations.     Fc 

obligations  of  a  contract ;  that  it  could  not  be  as  we  have  seen,  the  manufacture  of  gas,  ai 

revoked  or  violated  either  by  the  Legislature  its  distribution  for  public  and  private  use  I 

or  by  a  constitutional  provision  adopted  after  means  of  pipes  laid,  under  legislative  authorit 

the  contract  was  made.  in  the  streets  and  ways  of  a  city,  is  not  1 

It  was  contended  that  supplying  a  city  with  ordinary  business  in  which  every  one  may  ei 

gas-light  was  a  matter  relating  to  the  public  gage,  but  is  a  franchise  belonging  to  the  Go 

comfort  and  in  a  sense  to  the  public  nealth  ernment,  to  be  granted,  for  the  acoomplisl 

and  safety,  and  hence  fell  within  the  police  ment  of  public  objects,  to  whomsoever,  ai 

power,  which  no  State  could  bargain  away;  upon  what  terms,  it  pleases.     It  is  a  busine 

that  it  was  a  matter  in  which  one  legislature  of  a  public  nature,  and  meets  a  public  nece 

could  not  restrict  the  power  of  a  subsequent  sity  for  which  the  State  may  make  provisioi 

legislature;    and    therefore  that  the  charter  It  is  one  which,  so  far  from  affecting  the  pul 

granted  to   the  first  company    was   not  an  lie  injuriously,  has  become  one  of  the  mo 

irrevocable  contract.    After  citing  cases   in  important  agencies  of  civilization  for  the  pn 

which  irrevocable  contracts  had  been  made  in  motion  of  the  public  convenience  and  the  pul 

the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  Justice  Har-  Ho  safety." 

Ian,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,        with  reference  to  the  contnict  in  this  case,  it  raj 

said :  "  If  the  State  can,  by  contract,  restrict  be  said  that  it  is  not,  in  any  legal  sense,  to  the  preji 
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dice  of  the  public  health  or  the  pnblio  eafety.  It  is  Works  Company.  After  remarking  that  there 
none  the  lew  a  contract  because  the  manufiicture  and  ^^g  n^  difference  in  principle  between  this 
distnbutiou  of  ffa»,  when  not  subjected  to  proper  »u-  ^„„^  „„»  #t^  ^_„  ^^„  ^iT.  n^jL^  .^sj  . 
nervi:*lon,  may^Uibly  work  ii^ury  to  t£e  public :  ^^^  *°<*  ^^^  «^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  «*»<*  • 
ror  the  m^nt  of  ezcluaive  privUetrefl  to  the  plaintiii  The  riffht  to  di^  up  and  use  the  streets  and  alleys 
does  not  restrict  the  power  of  the  State,  or  of  the  of  New  Orleans  for  tne  purpose  of  placing  pipes  and 
manicipal  ffovemmcnt  of  New  Orleans  acting  under  mains  to  supply  the  city  and  its  inhaoitants  with 
aathontj  for  that  puipose,  to  establish  and  enforce  water  is  a  Innchise  belonging  to  the  State,  which  she 
regulations,  not  inoonAistent  with  the  essential  rights  could  grant  to  such  penons  or  corporations  and  upon 
granted  by  plaintiff's  charter  necessan'  for  the  prutoc-  such  terms  as  she  deemed  best  for  the  public  interest, 
tion  of  the  public  against  iigury.  whether  arising  fh>m  And  as  the  object  to  be  attained  was  a  public  one,  for 
the  want  or  due  care  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  or  which  the  State  could  make  proTiMion  by  legislative 
from  the  improper  use  of  the  streets  in  laying  gas-  enactment,  themnt  of  the  franchise  could  be  oooom- 
pipes,  or  from  the  failure  of  the  grantee  to  furnish  jj^as  panied  with  such  ezolusive  privileges  to  the  grantee, 
01  the  required  quality  and  amount.  The  constitu-  m  respect  of  the  subject  of  the  grant,  as  in  the  judg- 
tional  prohibition  upon  State  laws  impairing  the  ob-  mcnt  of  the  Icjrislati  ve  department  would  best  promote 
ligation  of  contracts  does  not  restrict  the  power  of  the  the  public  health  and  the  public  comfort,  or  the  pro- 
State,  to  protect  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  tectmn  of  public  and  private  property.  Such  was 
or  the  puDlic  safety,  ob  the  one  or  tno  other  may  be  in-  the  nature  of  the  grant  to  pUdntiff,  which^  not  being 
volvea  in  the  executioo  of  such  contracts.  Bights  at  the  time  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
and  privileges  arising  firom  contracts  with  a  State  aro  State,  was  a  contract,  the  oblivion  of  which  can  not 
subiect  to  regnlations  for  the  protection  of  the  public  be  impaired  by  subseanent  legislation,  or  by  a  change 
health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety,  in  the  in  her  organic  law.  It  is  as  much  a  contract^  withm 
same  Reuse  and  to  the  same  extent  as  are  all  contracts  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  (Jnitea  States, 
and  all  property,  whether  owned  by  natural  persons  as  a  grant  to  a  private  corporation  for  a  valuable  Con- 
or corporations.  bideration.  or  in  consideration  of  public  services  to  be 
Whatever,  therefore,  in  the  manufkcture  or  distri-  rendered  oy  it,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  and 
btttion  of  gas  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  proves  to  be  maintain  a  railroad  within  certain  lines  and  between 
injurious  to  the  public  health,  the  public  comfort^  or  given  points,  or  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  stream 
the  public  safety,  may,  notwitostanding  the  exclusive  witliin  a  prescribed  distance  above  and  below  a  desig- 
grant  to  phdnti'ff,  be  prohibited  by  le^slation,  or  by  nated  point. 

municipal  ordinance  passed  under  legislative  author-  It  is  idle  to  insist  that  this  contract  was  prejudicial 

ity.    It  can  not  be  said  with  propriety  that  to  sustain  either  to  the  public  health  or  to  the  public  safety,  aa 

that  grant  is  to  obstruct  the  State  in  the  exercbie  of  might,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  the  case  if  the  State, 

her  power  to  provide  for  the  public  protection,  health,  alter  making  it,  was  prevented  from  exercising  any 

and  safety.    The  article  in  tne  State  Constitution  or  control  whatever  over  the  matter  of  supplying  the 

1879  in  relation  to  monopolies  is  not,  in  any  legal  city  and  its  inhabitants  with  water.    But,  notwith- 

vense,  an  exereise  of  the  police  power  for  the  prescr-  standing   the  exclusive   privileges   granted  to  the 

ration  of  the  public  health,  or  the  promotion  of  the  plaintiff,  the  power  remams  witn  the  State,  or  with 

public  safety,  for  the  exclusivoness  of  a  grant  has  the  municipsl  government  of  New  Orleans,  acting 

no  relation  whatever  to  the  public  health  or  to  the  under  legislative  authority,  to  make  such  regulationT* 

public  safety.    These  considerations  depend  upon  the  as  will  secure  to  the  pubuc  the  uninterrupted  use  of 

nature  of  the  business  or  duty  to  which  the  grant  re-  the  streets,  as  well  aa  prevent  the  distribution  of 

lates,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  inquiry  whether  a  fran-  water  unfit  for  use,  and  provide  for  such  a  continuous 

chise  is  exeroiscd  by  one  rather  than  by  many.    The  supply^  in  quantity,  as  protection  to  property,  public 

monopoly  clause  only  evinces  a  purpose  to  reverse  and  pnvate,  may  require. 

the  policy  previously  punued  of  granting  to  private  The  contract  with  the  Water-Works  Company  does 

eorporations  franchiMs  accompanied  by  exclusive  priv-  not  interfere  with,  but  expressly  reserves  the  riparian 

lieges,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  public  objects,  rights  of  any  one  **  contiguous  to  the  river.''    To 

That  change  of  policy,  although  manifested  by  oonsti-  that  class  the  appellee  does  not  belong ;  for  his  hotel 

tutional  enactment,  can  not  affect  contracts  whldi,  is  distant  many  blocks  from  the  Mississippi  Biver, 

when  entered  Into,  were  within  the  power  of  the  State  and  othen  own  and  occupy  the  intervening  propeitv. 

to  make,  and  which,  consequently,  were  protected  Nor  docs  the  contract  assume  to  interfere  witn  the 

tfainst  impairment,  in  respect  of  their  obligation,  by  right  of  any  person  or  corporation,  even  when  not 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    A  State  can  contiguous  to  that  stream,  to  supply  their  places  of 

no  more  impair  the  obliffation  of  a  contract  by  her  or-  business  or  residences  with  water  therefrom,  obtained 

ganic  law  toan  by  legislative  enactment,  for  tier  Con-  otherwise  than  bv  pipM,  mains,  or  conduits  laid  in 

stitution  is  a  law  within  the  meaning  of  the  contract  the  public  ways  of  tne  city, 

dause  of  the  national  Constitution.  _      ...  /.      ^.       -  _^.      -__^      _              -, 

CwiUtitisnHj  ef  Stale   Mfflia   Ltwi.— The 

The  principles  affirmed  in  this  case  were  power  of  the  several  States  to  enact  militia 

held,  in  opinions  rendered  at  the  same  time,  laws  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  an 

to  govern  in  the  case  of  the  Loaisville  Gas  opinion,  handed  down  Jan.  4, 1886,  in  the  case 

Company  ts,  the  Oitizens*  Oas-Light  Com-  of   Presser  es.    Illinois.     The  military  code 

pany,  and  in  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans  of  that  State  declares  that  **  it  shall  not  be 

Water- Works  Company  w,  Robert  C.   Riv-  lawful  for  any  body  of  men  whatever,  other 

ers.    The  charter  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  lat-  than  the  regular  organized  volunteer  militia  of 

ter  case  granted  to  it  the  exclusive  privilege  this  State,  and  the  troops  of  the  United  States, 

of  sapplying  New  Orleans  with  water  drawn  to  associate  themselves  together  as  a  military 

from  the  Mississippi  through  pipes  laid  in  the  company  or  organization,  or  to  drill  or  parade 

streets.    The  defendant  was  the  lessee  of  the  with  arms  in  any  city  or  town  of  this  State 

8l  Charles  Hotel,  and  the  Conrt  held  that  he  without  the  license  of  the  Governor  thereof, 

bad  no  right,  even  with  municipal  authority,  which  license  may  at  any  time  be  revoked.** 

to  lay  pipes  in  the  public  thoroughfares  for  An  exception,  under  specified  regulations,  is 

the  purpose  of  snpplymg  his  bouse  with  water  made  in  favor  of  students  in  schools  **  where 

from  the  Mississippi,  as  this  was  a  privilege  military  soience  is  a  part  of  the  course  of 

secured  exclusively  to  the  New  Orleans  Water-  instruction.**    The  next  section  provides  that 
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*'  whoever  offemls  against  the  provisions  of  the  objection  that  the  leffiata^ua 

tlie  preceding  section,  or  belongs  to  or  parades  to  that  provision  of  the    Const! 

with  any  sach  unauthorized  body  of  men  with  empowers    Cougress     to     raise 

arm&  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed-  armies,  and  to  provide  for  calling 

ing  tne  sum  of  ten  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  izing,  arming,  and  disciplining  tli4 

in  the  common  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  also  the  provision  that  no  JState  s 

six  months,  or  both."  the  consent  of  Congress,  keep  tr 

Under  this  law  Presser  was  convicted  and  of  peace, 

fined  for  publicly  parading  with  the  Lehr-  und  Proceeding  to  consider  whether 

Wehr-Verein,  an  organization  formed  under  making  military  parades   crimina 

the  laws  of  the  Stated  ^'  for  the  purpose  of  im-  allowed  by  the  code,   were  contr 

proving  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  its  clause  of  the  Federal  Const itatioi 

members,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  duties  clares  that  ^*a   well-regulated    m 

of  citizens  of  a  republic."    The  company  was  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  fret 

armed  with  rifles,  and  Presser  with  a  cavalry-  right  of  the  people  to   keep  and 

sword.    It  paraded  without  the  license  of  the  shall  not  be  infringed,''  Justice  Woi 

Governor,  /resser's  counsel  contended  that  ^^  ^hink  it  dear  thatthe  sections  und 

the  law  under  which  he  bad  been  convicted  tjon,  which  only  forbid  bodiee  of  men  to 

was  unconstitutional,  because   its  enactment  gether  as  military  oiganizalions,  or  to  dri 

was  the  exercise  of  a  power  by  the  Legislature  ''^ith  armii  in  cities  and  towns  unless  au 

of  Illinois  forbidden  to  the  States  by  the  fol-  ^"^'il®  "^^^  hifrin^e  the  right  of  the  pec 

i»»«»»  «>»^»s«:^»«  ^f  ¥i>^  ru.«ofU«4^;!r...  ^#  4.k«  and  bear  arms.    But  a  conclusive  answer 

lowing  provisioDS  of  the  Constitution  of  the  tention  that  this  amendment  prohibits  the 

United  states :  in  (question  lies  in  tlie  fkct  that  the  amez 

Art.  I,  sea  8.  The   Conj^ress  shall  have  power  limitatipn  only  upon  the  power  of  Congi 

.  .  .  to  raiae  and  support  armies;  ...  to  provide  national  Government,   and    not    upcn    tJ 

for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  States.    It  was  so  held  by  this  Court  in 

Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions ;  United  States  vs.  Cruikshank,  92  United 

to  provide  for  organizinfr,  aiming,  and  disciplining  POrts  642,  in  which  the  Chief-Justice,  in 

the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  the  judgment  o!  the  Court,  said  that  the  ri 

may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  "  is  not  a  rigl 

reserving  to  tne  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  by  the  Constitution.    Neither  is  it  in  an 

of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  traming  the  dependent  upon  that  instrument.    Thesecoi 

militia,  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con-  >n^t  declares  that  it  shall  not  be  infringed 

gress ;  to  make  all  laws  which  shnll  be  necessary  >*  has  been  seen,  means  no  more  than  tbs 

and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  not  be  inft-inscd  by  Congress.     TJiis  is  oi 

powen,  etc.  amendments  that  have  no  other  effect  than 

Art.  I,  sec  10.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  the  powers  of  the  naUonal  Government,  lej 

of  Congress,  keep  troops  ...  in  time  of  peace.  people  to  look  tor  their  protection  against  o 

Art   II  of  amendments.  A  well-regulated  militia  tion  by  their  fellow-citueens  ot  the  ridits 

bemg  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  lh»  state,  the  niies  to  what  is  called  in  The  City  of  New 

right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  anns  shall  not  be  Mihi,  11  Petors's  Reports  189,  the  *  powers  w 

inninged.  Iftte  to  merely  municipal  leffislfttiQH,  or  m 

T               _A     ^  i.i-»      •        A.X,        ^^^J.^         s,       M  P^rhaps  fflorD  properly  called  intemaJ  jwlic 

in  snpport  of  this  view,  the  militia  acts  of  surrendei^  or  reetnuncd'  by  the  Constitutioi 

Oongress  were  cited,  and  it  was  claimed  that  United  States." 

the  power  of  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin-  ^  It."  undoubtedly  true  that  all  dtizens  caj 

ing  the  militia  being  confided  by  the  Constitu-  ^7??  mTtiaTSirUnte^^ 

tion  to  Congress,  when  that  body  acts  on  the  ^^xm,  and,  in  view  of  this  prerogative  of  the 

subject  by  passing  a  law  to  carry  into  effect  Government,  as  well  as  of  its  general  powe 

the  constitutional   provision,  such  action  ex-  States  can  not,  even  laying  the  oonstitutional 

eludes  the  power  of  legislation  by  the  State  jon  m  question  out  of  view,  prohibit  die  reopl 

on  the  same  subject.     It  was,  argued  that  the  fetSO^su"^  ofTeS?rigTSSl  ^^'S'nTfS 

entire  military  code  of  Illinois  was  in  conflict  ing  the  pubhc  security,  and  disable  the  peopli 

with  the  Federal  Oonstitution  and  the  law  of  performing  their  duty  to  the  general  Goyem 

Congress.  ^ut,  as  already  stated,  we  think  it  clear  that  th 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  deem  it  neces-  tions  under  consideration  do  not  have  this  effect 

sary  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  entire  The  opinion  further  holds  that  the  sec 

code.    It  confined  its  decision  to  the  two  sec-  of  the  code  under  consideration  are  nol 

tions  under  which  the  accused  had  been  con-  pngnant  tothe  olauseof  thefonrteeDthain 

victed,  and  held  them  valid.     *'  There  is  no  ment  that  **  no  State  shall  make  or  enf 

such  connection,^'  said  the  Court,  ^*  between  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privilege 

the  sections  which  prohibit  any  body  of  men,  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stat 

other  than  the  organized  militia  of  the  State  The  Court  finally  says:  "It  can  not  be  i 

and  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  from  as-  cessfully  questioned  that  the  State  gor< 

sociating  as  a  military  company  and  drilling  ments,  unless  restrained  by  their  own  con 

with  arms  in  any  city  or  town  of  the  State,  tutions,  have  the  power  to  regalate  or  proh: 

and  the  sections  which  provide  for  the  enroll-  associations  and  meetings  of  the  people, 

ment  and  organization  of  the  State  militia,  as  cept  in  the  esse  of  peaceable  a^senibHefl 

makes  it  impossible  to  declare  one  without  de-  perform  the  duties  or  exercise  the  privilei 

daring  both  invalid.^'    This  view  disposed  of  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  have  a 
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the  power  to  control  and  regulate  the  organ!-  to  drive  the  snbstitnted  article  from  the  mar« 
zation,  drilling,  and  parading  of  military  bodies  ket  and  protect  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
and  associations,  except  when  such  bodies  or  facture  of  dairy  products  against  the  oompe- 
associations  are  authorized  by  the  militia  laws  tition  of  cheaper  substances,  capable  of  bemj; 
of  the  United  States.  The  exercise  of  this  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  articles  of  food.'* 
power  by  the  States  is  necessary  to  the  pub-  It  absolutely  prohibits  and  was  intended  to 
Jio  peace,  safety,  and  good  order.  To  deny  the  suppress  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleoraar- 
power  would  be  to  deny  the  right  of  the  State  ganne.  The  question,  continued  the  Oonrt,  is 
to  disperse  assemblages  organized  for  sedition  whether  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  puss 
and  treason,  and  the  right  to  suppress  armed  a  law  *^  the  sole  object  of  which  was  conceded 
mobs  bent  on  riot  and  rapine. '^  to  be  to  protect  the  dairy  industry  in  this  State 
State  L^glilatiM  agaiast  OtoaaaigariM.  —  An  against  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  article, 
opinion,  which  was  widely  published  and  made  from  cheaper  materials";  whether  it 
commented  upon  during  1685,  was  that  of  has  the  power  to  prohibit  and  suppress  the 
the  New  York  Oourt  of  Appeals  in  the  case  manufacture  and  sale  of  what  the  evidence 
of  the  people  m.  Marx,  in  which  the  Court  shows  to  be  a  harmless  food-product.  The 
held  that  the  Legislature  had  no  power  to  limitations  upon  legislative  power  are  neces- 
prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomar-  sarily  very  general  in  their  terms,  but  at  the 
garine.  The  law  that  was  declared  unconsti*  same  time  very  comprehensive.  The  Consti- 
tutional in  this  opinion  was  that  which  la  con-  tution  of  the  State  provides  (Art.  I,  §  1)  that 
tained  in  section  6  of  the  '*act  to  prevent  no  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised 
deception  in  sales  of  dairy  products,"  passed  or  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
by  the  Le^slature  in  1884.  This  section  was  secured  to  any  citizens  thereof,  unless  by  the 
as  follows:  law  of  the  land  or  the  jud^ent  of  his  peers. 

No  poTBon  shall  manufacture  out  of  any  oleaginous  ^i}""^  «  ^'  ^^^^%  r?''''r  u  !i  ^^""^  ''''  ^"^^ 

substance,  or  any  oompound  of  the  same  other  than  «haU  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 

that  produced  from  onadolterated  milk,  or  of  cream  without  due  process  of  law ;  and  tlie  fourteenth 

from  the  same,  any  artide  desiifnod  to  take  the  pUoe  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

of  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure  u^^^  g^^3  provides  that  "  no  State  shall  make  or 

nulk  or  cream  of  the  same,  or  Bball  boH,  or  offer  to  _-        *^        i        _,  .  i     .    n    u-: j      au        •   • 

aeU,  the  same  as  an  article  of  food.    This  provision  fMorce  any  law  which  shall  abndge  the  pnvi- 

shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim  milk.  leges  or  immunities  of  citizens  ot  the  United 

Whoever  violates  the  proviaions  of  this  soction  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
dull  be  guUty  of  a  miademeimor,  and  be  puniabed  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
by  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  ^- „  ^«  i.™  „^_  j  '  „  ^^  Jl'  «.a«o^«  »i4^k:»  :«><. 
Ave  hundred  dollara,  or  not  less  than  six  months*  or  ?«?  ^!  ,f  ^'  Jl""^  ^®°?  ^  any  person  within  ito 
mon  than  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  by  both  anch  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
line  and  imprisonment,  tor  the  lirdt  offense,  and  bv  After  citing  these  provisions,  the  Court  pro- 
imprisonment  for  one  year  for  each  subsequent  of-  ceeded  as  follows : 

feniw. 

These  constitutional  safeguards  have  been  k>  thor- 

The  Court  of  Appeals  admitted  that  it  is  oughly  discussed  in  recent  caMs  that  it  would  be  sn- 

within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  pro-  perfluous  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  conclusions 

hibit  the  sale  of  fraudulent  imitations  of  but-  ^*»i<^  ^•^^  been  reached  bearing  upon  the  question 

J.       •   *     J  J  *.     A^^^i^^  *u^   ^..Ki:«      T*  «i-^  now  under  consideration.     Amoni;  these  no  proposi- 

ter  intended  to  deceive  the  public.    It  also  ^^^  j,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  than  that  it  is  one  ofthe 

conceded  to  the  Legislature  tlie  power  to  Aindamental  righto  and  privileges  of  everv  American 
regulate  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  by  requir-  oitiaen  to  adopt'and  follow  such  lawflil  industrial  por- 
ing it  to  be  stamped  as  such,  and  by  other  suits^  iiyurioy  to  the  community,  as  he  may  see 

^n.b.e  regol Jon.  to  prevent  iU,  de«.p-  *^uoJ^^^rS;i-^'»^CraS;XSo^/rj£^: 

tive  sale  as  butter.     But,  said  the  Court,  the  cal  restraint  of  the  pereon  of  the  citiien,  as  by  incar- 

lav^  under  consideration  is  not  one  of  this  oeration,  but  it  is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right  of  man 

kind.     '"The  prohibition  is  not  of  the  mann-  to  be  ftee  in  the  enjoyment  ofthe  faculties  with  which 

facture  or  sale  of  an  article  designed  as  an  ^^  t««  ^  endowea  by  hU  Creator  subject  only  to 

Imitation  of  dairy  butter,  or  int2iide<l  to  be  J^»d|  "-tramto  as  are  necessary  for  tlie  common  wel- 

passed  off  as  such,  but  of  any  article  designed  in  the  language  of  Andrews,  J.,  in  Bertholf  m. 

to  take  the  place  of  dairy  butter.     The  arti-  0*Beilly,  74  New  York  Beporto  615,  the  right  to  lib- 

ficial  product  might  be  green,  red,  or  white,  erty  enibra^ys  the  rijht  of  man  to  "exercise  his  facul- 

4».*A.S  ^4  v^ll/vmo  ni^    f/^follv  ^SaaStriflaf  in  on.  *»«*  SUd  tO  folloW  a  Iswful  VOCatlOU  for  the  SUpport  Of 

instead  of  yellow,  and  totally  dissimilar  m  ap-  j.^^ ,» .  and  as  expressed  by  Eari,  J.,  in  re  Ja^,  98 

pearance  to  ordinary  butter,  yet  it  might  be  New  York  Reports :  "  One  may  be  deprived  ol  bis 

designed  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and,  if  so,  liberty,  and  his  constitutional  nght  thereto  violated, 

would  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  the  stat*  without  the  actual  restraint  of  his  person.  Liberty,  in 

nte.     Simulation  is  not  the  act  prohibited."  J^  ^^  sense,  ss  understood  in  this  country,  means 

^^        1  . ^  .„^^  ^^4.  .:««j   -il:«-*  A.««j  the  nght  not  only  ot  freedom  ftom  servitude,  impnson- 

The  enactment  was  not  aimed  against  fraud  mentTor  restraint,  but  the  ri^ht  of  one  to  us^  hii  facul- 

and  deception  but  was  intended  ^*to  take  a  ties  in  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will, 

further  and  bolder  step,  by  absolutely  prohib-  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling,  and  to 

itini?  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  pursue  any  lawiW  trade  or  vocation." 

which  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it,  ,.J^*?°^'"  have  the  tementy  to  saythat  these  con- 

wuiuii  vviuu    WW  MOW*  «w  »   ^ut^«i,.i.u»v  *w.    .»^  Btitutional  principles  are  not  violated  by  an  enact* 

however  openly  and  fairly  the  character  of  naent  which  abwfutely  prohibits  an  important  branch 

the  substitute  might  be  avowed  and  published,  of  indostry  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  competes  with 
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another,  and  may  reduoe  theprioo  of  an  article  of  food  must  be  delegated  to  sotne   office 

for  the  human  raoe  I  .   ^,  .  It  has  been  the  constant    and    ne 

Meaaurea  of  this  kmd  are  dangeroos,  even  to  their  ^.         -  ^.      j  pffi-ifltnr«    -tn    n<ir\i\* 

promotere.     If  the  argument  of  the  reapondente  in  *»^  ^^  .'^°®  L.egl8latare    TO    conic 

Bupport  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  Legislature  to  of  appointing  such    subordinate 

prohibit  one  branch  of  industiy  for  the  purnose  of  servauts  upon   some    superior    ofl 

protecting  another  with  which  it  competes  can  DC  BUB-  State,  or  upon  the  aathorities  of 

^^^^t*    i/.?°"^^S?*^®«®?"^'^^''®?'*?^"''  towns,  leaving  the  question    of   tl 

ers,  should  they  obtain  sufficient  iwwcr  to  mfluence  ^.  „„"!^  ^.u^  Jr^^^^c\r^   k^    «wv»*^;^ 

or  iontrol  the  liisUtive  coundis,  prohibit  the  manu-  tions  of  the  persons  to   be    appom 

fiustureorsaleot  dairy  products  I     Would  arguments  to  the  aii<cretion   of    the    appoint 

then  be  found  wanting  to  demonstrate  the  invalidity  The  Legislature  has  the   ri^ht    to 

under  the  Constitution  of  Buch  an  act  I   Theprindple  the  appointment  of  civil-service    c 
iB  the  same  in  both  cases.    The  numbers  engaged  upon  ^^  ^     delegate    to    them    the 

each  side  ot  the  controversy  can  not  iDiiuencu  the  ques-  ^*«»,  nu**  *v  **w*^6»i'«;    *r^    ^    v,^  •    ^ 

tionhere.    Equal  rights  to  aU  are  what  are  intended  make   roles,    not    mcoDSistent    wi 

to  be  secured  b^  the  establiiihment  of  constitutional  laws,  to  guide  and  control  their  dis* 

limits  to  legislative  power,  and  impartial  tribunal  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers   of  tl 

"^T?i"^***i^™'     ,,.,.,-..,        ^4,^  r  ji   r^x.  of  the  cities  in  whom  the  appoiDtin 

Illustrations  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  of  the  „^„4.,^      q^i :-  :-  «^*  «  A^i^^^^r^,^  ^f 

evil*  which  would  result  from  legislltion  which  should  y^^^-    /his  is  not  a  delegation  of 

exclude  one  class  of  citizens  from  industries,  la^*fui  to  enact  laws;  it  18  merely  a  dele^al 

in  other  respects,  in  order  to  protect  another  cUss  ministrative  powers  and  duties,   an 

against  competition.  We  can  not  doubt  that  such  le^-  no  provision  of  the  Constitution  \i 
lalion  is  violative  of  the  letter  as  well  as  ofthe  spirit        ^^  ^^    Legislature  from  enacting 

ot  the  constitutional  provisions  before  referred  to,  nor  *''"•*•  "-"^  ^^toinvt*!^  *      i    n  u      i  • 

that  such  is  the  character  of  the  enactment  under  rules,  when  duly  made,  shall  be   bin< 

which  the  appellant  was  convicted.  the  officers  and  citizens  to  whom  th 

and  that  they  may  be  enforced  bj 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  written  by  penalties. 
Judge  Rapallo;  all  the  other  Indges  concurred        *^  The  provision  of  the  fourteenth  s 

in  it.    The  Jacobs  case,  cited  above,  was  that  the  statute  that  the  rules  *may  be  giv^ 

in  which  this  same  court  declared  the  tene-  eral  or  a  limited  application, Ms  not  op< 

ment-honse  cigar  law  unconstitutional.     (For  constitutional  objection.    The  powe: 

the  opinion  in  that  case,  see  the  "  Annual  Cy-  Legislature  to  make  or  to  authorize  Ic 

clopffidia  "  for  1884,  page  481.)  for  the  administration  of  local  affair 

CMHtltitloBallty  of  State  dvU-Senlce  Law. — In  yond  question.    It  has  the  right  to  m£ 

February,  1885.  the  Massachusetts  House  of  laws  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies 

Representatives  asked  the  Supreme  Court  of  part  of  the  community.      The  qualii 

that  State  for  its    opinion  on   the  question  required  to  fill  an  office  in  one  place 

whether  the  civil-service  law  passed  by  the  different  from  those  required  for   a 

Legislature  in  1884  was  constitutional.     The  office  in  other  places,  and  different  r 

act  provided  for  the    appointment  of  com-  examination  may  be  required.    We  h 

missioners  to  make  rules  for  the  selection  of  doubt  that  the  Legislature,  or  the  comn: 

persons  to  fill  appointive  State  and  municipal  ers  acting  under  its  authority,  can  maki 

offices.  The  rules  were  subject  to  the  approval  rules  for  the  city  of  Boston  different 

of  the  Governor  and  Council.     They  were  re-  those  which  are  found  to  be  reasonabi 

quired  to  be  '^  not  inconsistent  with  existing  wise  in  other  localities." 
laws  or  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.''    The        UBSAST  BCONOHY  AND  OTlTISITfS.    ] 

commissioners  were  authorized  to  make  sepa-  ous  to  the  publication  by  the  Bureau  of 

rate  rules  for  the  city  of  Boston,  and  to  super-  cation  at  Washington,  in  1876,  of  the  si 

vise  the  administration  of  these  and  all  other  report  on  *^  Public  Libraries  in  the  U 

rules  made  by  them.  States,  their  History,  Condition,  and  Mai 

The  Court  gave  an  opinion  sustaining  the  ment,"  comparatively  little  information  i 

act.    It  point^  out  that  the  State  Constitu-  these  institutions  was  accessible.    Begin 

tion,  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  first  chapter  with  1870  the  annual  reports  of  the  bu 

of   '*  The   Frame   of   Government,"  confers  contained  such  statistics  as  coQld  be  gath 

upon  the  Legislature  full  power  and  authority  from  the  libraries  of  the  edacational  ins 

to  make  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reason-  tions  coming  within  the  scope  of  its  reg 

able  laws  not  repugnant  to  its  provisions,  to  work,  and  also  from  a  few  public  libraries 

provide  for  the  naming  and  settling  of  all  civil  the  returns  from  the  latter  increased  in  m 

officers  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  her,  and  the  statistics  became  more  compl 

and  to  set  forth  the  duties,  powers,  and  limits  a  widely  extended  interest  in  the  subject 

of  such  officers.    In  the  exercise  of  this  power  came  manifest  from  the  numerous  requests 

the  Legislatnre  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  ceived  by  the  bureau  for  *' advice  and  iufom 

qualifications  of  all  officers  and  servants  of  tion  on  the  subject  of  library  ecooomy  a 

tne  public  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitu-  administration."     The  report  for  1871  cc 

tion.    "  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  duty  tained  a  list  of  180  public  libraries;  that  i 

of  determining  and  ascertaining  the  qualifica-  1872  a  list  of  1,080  libraries  of  1,000  ToJum 

tions  of  such  officers  and  servants  can  not  be  or  over,  each.    The  unexampled  increase 

performed  directly  by  the   Legislature,  but  the  number  of  new  libraries  established,  ai 
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the  deaire  to  present  a  centennial  report  on  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  search   after  better 

the  development  and  growth  of  the  library  methods."    At  the  close  of  its  sessions  it  was 

interest,  made  a  special  and  systematic  inquiry  **  Hesohed^  That  this  convention  be  regarded  as 

a  necessity,  and  it  was  also  thought  best  ^Uhat  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent 

the  result  should  be  accompanied  by  the  sug-  Librarians*  Association."    A  committee,  with 

gestions  and    conclnsions  of    librarians  and  Prof.  Jewett  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to 

others,  whose  ability  and  experience  enable  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  pre- 

them  to  speak  with  authority  on  library  sub-  sent  them  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  conven- 

jects."                                        ^  tion,  to  be  held  at  Washington  City.    But  that 

Tiie  special  report  named  sHows  the  thor-  convention    never  reassembled,  and   it  was 

oughneas  and  completeness  with  w*hich  this  twenty -three  years  afterward,  nt  a  conference 

inquiry  was  made.    Within  the  twelve  bun-  of  librarians  held  in  Philadelphia  October  4-6, 

dred  and  more  pages  of  the  first  part  were  1876,  that  the  American  Library  Association 

given  not  only  the  history,  extent,  and  condi-  was. organized,  having  for  its  object  ^'exchang- 

tion  of  the  several  classes  of  public  libraries  in  ing  views,  reaching  conclusions,  and  inducing 

the  United  States,  but  there  dlso  were  formn-  co-operati<m  in  all  departments  of  bibliothecal 

lated  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  the  science  and  economy. 

new  science  of  library  economy,  these  in  the  The  **  Library  Journal,"  the  first  number  of 

second  part  takintr  the  definite  form  of  Mr.  C.  which  appeared  in  September  of  the  same 

A.  Cutter's  '*  Rules  for  making  a  Dictionary  year,  was  made  the  ofiicial  organ  of  the  Asso- 

Catalogue,"  which  has  become  the  standard,  ciation,  and,  in  addition  to  its  regular  contents, 

and  is  the  only  complete  authority  in  this  de-  the  eleven  volumes  already  published  contain 

partment  of  literary  work.  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  papers  on  topics 

This  special  report  supplied  to  all  the  libra-  relating  to  library  economy,  read  at  the  eight 
rians  of  the  country  a  text-book  of  methods  meetings  of  the  Asstooiation  which  have  been 
and  appliances  for  library  management  and  held,  together  with  full  "reports  of  the  prooeed- 
ad ministration,  in  which  some  of  the  most  ings  and  discussions  at  these  meetings,  filling 
eminent  of  their  number  gave  the  results  of  in  all  some  827  pages.  These  volumes  of  the 
their  experience  and  best  thought,  and  it  also  **  Library  Journal  "  constitute  a  body  of  bib- 
revealed  to  most  of  them  the  possibilities  of  liotbecal  literature  unsurpassed  in  value  and 
making  their  profession  second  to  none  in  its  extent,  and  *'  accepted  as  the  highest  authority 
educating  power  upon  the  people.  The  fol-  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England  and  on 
lowing  are  some  of  the  titles  of  papers  on  li-  the  Continent."  Here  may  be  found  practical 
brary  economy  given  in  the  first  part:  "Li-  and  suggestive  discussions  on  the  construction 
brary  Buildings"  and  ^^ Library  Memoranda,"  of  library-buildings,  on  the  classification  of 
by  Justin  Winsor;  *'The  Organization  and  books,  on  cataloguing  with  condensed  rules 
Management  of  Public  Libraries,"  by  William  for  the  same,  reports  on  library  aids,  on  read- 
F.  Poole:  "Library  Catalogues,"  by  O.  A.  ing  for  the  young,  on  libraries  and  schools,  on 
Cutter;  "Catalogues  and  Cataloguing,"  by  fiction  in  libraries,  on  library  legislation,  on 
Melvil  Dewey,  S.  B.  Noyes,  Jacob  Schwartz,  methods  of  co-operation  (one  result  being  the 
and  J.  J.  Bailey;  "Library  Bibliography,"  publication  of  Poole's  "  Index  "  imd  its  current 
*^  Works  of  Reference  for  Libraries,"  "  bind-  continuation),  and  all  the  details  of  the  inter- 
ing  and  Preservation  of  Books,"  and  "  Period-  nal  administration  of  a  library, 
ical  Literature  and  Society  Publications,"  by  The  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

A.  R.  Spofford ;  **  College  Library  Adminis-  Philadelphia  Conference  of  Librarians  in  1676 
tratton  "  and  "  Titles  of  Books,"  by  Prof.  O.  attracted  the  attention  of  English  librarians, 
H.  Robinson;  and  "Library  Reports  and  Sta-  and  in  1877  a  number  of  American  librarians, 
tistlcs,"  by  the  editors,  S.  R.  Warren  and  S.  N.  by  invitation,  attended  the  International  Con- 
Clark,  who  also  wrote  on  "  College  Libraries  ference  of  Librarians  in  London,  at  which  the 
and  Free  Town  Libraries."  W.  I.  Fletcher  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
contributed  papers  on  "  Public  Libraries  in  was  founded,  modeled  after  the  American  As- 
Manufacturing  Communities"  and  "Public  sociation.  Similar  associations  in  Germany 
Libraries  and  the  Young " ;    and   Frederick  and  Italy  have  also  been  established.  A  West- 

B.  Perkins,  "  How  to  make  Town  Libraries  em  Library  Association  was  formed,  Nov.  22, 
tucoessful."  1881 ;  and  on  June  18,  1886,  the  New  York 

A  convention  of   librariana,  probably  the  Library  Club  was  organized,  "by  consultation 

first  ever  held  in  the  world,  assembled  in  New  and  co-operation  to  increase   the  usefulness 

York  city  in  September,  1858,  at  which  eighty  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  libraries  of 

librarians  and  others  interested  in  bibliography  New  York  and  vicinity."    The  opening  of  the 

were  present    It  was  presided  over  by  Prof,  proposed  School  of  Library  Economy  at  Co- 

C.  C.  Jewett,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  lunibia  College,  New  York  city,  in  January, 
and  according  to  Dr.  William  F.  Poole,  who  1887,  will  mark  another  important  era  in  the 
was  one  of  its  members,  it  "  made  a  lasting  development  of  the  new  science, 
impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  librarians  likrwj  EeMMiyt — In  general  terms  we  maj 
who  were  present,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  Bay  that  there  are  four  grand  divisions  of  this 
era  in  American  bibliography.  .  .  .  It  aroused  subject:  1.  Library-buildings;  2.  Selection  of 
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books ;   8.  Classification  of  books ;   4.  Cata-  ternational  Congress  in  London,  *^  w 

logaes.  selection  of  books  for  a  library  shoi 

h  Ltbrarp'BuildingM.  —  The  disons^ions  of  dertaken  by  a  committee.    There  is 

the  past  ten  years  on  the  places  where  and  the  undae  prominence  being  given  to  o 

manner  in  which  books  should  be  housed,  hav-  to  the  sacrifice  of  others,  or  of  soiii 

ing  in  view  their  preservation  for  the  longest  classes  being  neglected  or  prohibits 

period,  and  at  the  same  time  their  accessibility  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  thei 

for  immediate  use  when  wanted,  have  resulted  utility.    This  risk  is  greater  in  smi 

in  some  radical  changes  from  the  old  ideas  that  large  libraries.    The  safest,  and  the 

have  so  long  obtained  regarding  library  archi-  best,  course  is  to  be  very  careful  in 

tecture.    All  are  agreed  that  ample,  coinmodi-  of  a  librarian,  and  then  to  leave  th< 

OU9,  well-liffhted  and  well-ventiliated  reading-  of  books  to  him,  subject,  of  course,  1 

rooms  riionld  be  provided  for  the  convenience  trol  of  the  committee  of  management 

of  readers ;  but  all  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  the  exercise  of  that  control  may  be  ( 

best  dis|H>sition  of  the  books  themselves.    The  be  advisable.^' 
majority  of  librarians,  however,  favor  the  stack        8.  Cla$i\fieation. — There  are  man 

system,  by  which  the  largest  number  of  vol-  systems  of  classification  of  books  ii 

umes  can  be  shelved  in  the  least  room  and  also  their  originators  or  users  naturally  1 

be  easily  accessible.    The  old  style  of  arclii-  the  one  with  which  he  is  most  fami 

tecture  is  illustrated  by  the  halls  of  the  Astor  system  to  be  adopted  in  establishing 

Library,  New  York  city,  and  Bates  Hall,  ot  the  brary  or  in  making  a  change  is  a  ma 

Boston  Public  Library.    In  these  the  books  demands  the  most  careful  considerat 

are  shelved  on  the  walls  and  in  alcoves  pro-  librarian.   *  The  decision  will  large 

jecting  from  the  sides  of  stately  halls,  with  upon  the  character  of  the  library  an( 

galleries  towering  to  the  height  of  two  and  able  line  of  growtli.     The  librari 

three  stories  above  the  main  floor,  arranged  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  t 

for  architectural  effect,  but  with  very  great  successful  use  in  the  best  libraries^  m 

loss  of  room  and  generally  with  but  little  light,  like  his  own,  and  select  that  which  t 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  stack-room  is  adapted  to  his  needs.    A  classitici 

afforded  in  the  addition  to  Gore  Hall,  Harvard  might  be  satisfactory  for  a  free  circ 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  building  sev-  brary  would  not  necessarily  be  so  c 

enty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  with  a  vertical  be  suitable  for  a  reference  library 

height  of  fifty  feet,  divided  into  six  stories,  which  readers  were  allowed  access  to 

each  seven  feet  high,  by  open  iron  gratings  or  on  the  shelves.    Mr.  Jones,  of  the  B 

foot-plates.    The  shelving  is  supported  on  a  seum,  remarked  on  this  point  that  ^^ 

series  of  iron  skeleton  uprights,  two  feet  wide  in  all  libraries  ought  to  be  carefully 

and  three  feet  apart,  extending  the  whole  the  shelves,  and  the  classification  tc 

height  of  the  building.    This  area  of  89,000  minute  in  proportion  as  the  library 

cubic  feet   accommodates   268,000   volumes,  in  extent.*' 

an   average  of  10  to  each  running  foot  of       The  question  of  location,  or  the  ae 

shelving  space.    A  large  number  of  the  new  a  shelf-mark  or  number  to  indicate  tl 

library-buildings  erected  throughout  the  ooun-  lar  place  a  book  occupies  in  the 

try  during  the  last  few  years  provide  for  the  closely  involved  with  that  of  classif 

storing  of  their  books  by  modifications  of  the  it  is  necessary  to  provide  that,  in  ma 

stack  system.     A  good  example  of  a  small  tions  to  the  library,  books  belongi 

library  conveniently  arranged  for  ready  access  several  classes  shall  always  be  kept 

to  a  large  number  of  volumes  is  found  in  the  The  advocates  of  the  relative-locati* 

Ottendorfer  Branch  of  the  New  York  Free  claim  that  it  allows  for  indefinite  < 

Public  Library.    All  library-bnildings  should  and  that  under  it  the  closest  classii 

be  of  fire-proof  construction,  and  so  located,  if  books  by  subject-matter  can  be  mai 

possible,  as  to  admit  of  extension  when  re-  shelves;  while  in  the  fixed-location  i 

quired.  a  shelf  is  once  filled,  additional  boo 

2.  Selection  of  BooJci.—Jn.  the  selection  of  same  subject  must  be  assigned  to  j 

books  for  a  library  one  of  the  most  important  place. 

points  to  be  considered  is  the  character  of  the       The  most  prominent  schemes  of  clc 

demand  that  will  be  made  upon  it  by  the  ma-  are  those  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  Librai 

jority  of  its  users.    Books  of  reference — the  Boston  Athennum,  of  Prof.  Melvi 

books  that  answer  questions — will  be  about  Librarian  of  Columbia  College  Libra 

the  same,  whatever  the  locality,  their  number  Mr.  Jacob  Schwartz,  Librarian  of  th 

and  variety  depending  upon  the  amount  of  tices*  Library,  of  New  York  city, 
money  to  be  expended.    But  the  bulk  of  the       4.  Caialogue$, — The  catalogue  mos 

books  should  be  selected  with  special  view  to  the  readers  in  any  library  is  that  wh 

their  usefulness  to  and  their  fitness  for  the  im-  known  to  them  all  its  resources  on 

mediate  constituency  of  the  library.     **  It  is  subject ;  but  this  is  the  ideal  catalogn 

Suestionable,^^  said  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones,  of  the  never  yet  been  made.     Approxima 

British  Museum,  in  his  address  before  the  In-  ever,  very  much  can  be  done  under  t 
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of  card  oatoloffuet  now  in  general  nw,  wtiich 
admit  of  indefliiite  growth,  and  of  arranga- 
ineat  alpbabetioally  by  aatliora,  by  titles  of 
books,  or  by  siibjeou,  separatel;  or  combinod, 
as  Id  the  diotionarf  catalogue,  or  according  to 
any  scheme  of  classification  tliat  inaj  be 
adopted. 

Printed  calalogaea  are  very  Dseful,  but,  es- 
p«oially  in  tlie  case  of  large  librariea,  are  do 
•onner  done  than  they  full  to  show  the  actual 
state  of  the  library.  They  should  in  all  cases 
b«  Ropplement^  by  full  oonl  oatalogaea  of  the 
additioDs  niHde  to  the  librarj  while  printing. 
Among  the  mnst  useful  printed  American 
oatalofEoes  may  be  named  those  of  the  Boston 
AtheofBnm,  the  Brooklyn  Libriiry,  the  Boston 
Public  Libmry,  with  its  supplement  and  annt)- 
Uted  class  lists,  the  New  York  State  library, 
the  Hilwankee  Public  Library,  and  the  two 
volumes  each  of  the  new  catalosnes  of  the  Li- 
brary of  GonKre*a,  of  the  Peabody  Institute, 
Baltimore,  and  of  ^e  Astor  Library. 

A  form  of  catalogue  called  a  "  HmliDg-list," 
nude  up  witli  abort  titles  of  books,  has  been 


published  by  some  libraries,  and  has  proved 
very  nseful  and  siicoeBsfal,  giving  an  excellent 
guide  to  readurs  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  To 
the  making  of  the  catalogue,  whatever  kind 
may  be  adopted,  only  skilled  and  eip«rt  work- 
ers should  be  assigned,  aod  their  work  should 
be  under  the  immediate  Hupervision  and  direo- 
tiou  of  the  librarian.  To  all  library  work, 
especially  to  cataloguing,  must  be  rigidly  ap- 
plied the  old  maxim  of  LonI  Chesterfield, 
"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  woriJ)  do- 
Finally,  the  librarian  himself  must  be  the 
living  catalogue  of  his  own  library,  familiar 
with  its  every  part,  anil  prepared  at  all  times 
to  render  prompt  and  courteous  bnt  not  offi- 
cious assistance  to  every  seeker  after  informa- 


In  1776  there  were  twenty-nine 
public  libraries  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  num< 
tiering  altogether  40,633  volumes;  in  ISOO 
there  were  forty-nine  librariea,  and  aboot  80,- 
000  volumes;  from  1900  to  1826,  179  public 
libraries  were  formed;    from   1626  to  1860, 
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661;  from  1860  to  1875,  2,240;  in  1876  free 
pnblio  libraries  in  some  form  bad  been  estab- 
fisbed  in  nearly  twenty  States,  and  8,682  libra- 
ries reported  an  aggregate  of  12,276,964  vol- 
umes, not  including  tbe  libraries  of  common 
and  Sunday  schools  and  church  libraries,  these 
together  containing  in  1870  about  10,000,000 
volumes. 

In  the  report  of  tbe  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1884-'86  there  will  be  published  a  list 
of  6,838  public  libraries,  containing  800  vol- 
umes and  over,  each;  of  these,  2,189  are  of 
1,000  vols,  or  over,  but  less  than  6,000  vols. ; 
440  are  of  6,000  vols,  or  over,  up  to  10,000  vols. ; 
866  are  of  10,000  vols,  or  over,  up  to  60,000 
vols. ;  and  47  are  of  60,000  vols,  or  over.  We 
give  below,  from  the  ^'Library  Journal,^*  a 
schedule  of  these  forty-seven  libraries  arranged 
in  order  of  size,  beginning  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  of  666,184  volumes,  and  in  addition 
191,000  pamphlets.  While  the  figures  for  some 
of  these  libraries  might  have  been  increased  by 
giving  the  exact  number  of  volumes  at  the  close 
0II886,  we  have  preferred  to  retain  the  table 
as  it  stands,  in  order  to  preserve  the  relative 
position  of  the  libraries  in  the  list  These 
forty-seven  libraries  aggregate  6,026,742  vol- 
umes. 

From  the  statistical  summary,  for  which  we 
are  also  indebted  to  the  ^'Library  Journal,**  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  entire  list  of  6,838  libra- 
ries shows  a  total  of  20,622,076  volaroes,  or  one 
volume  for  every  two  and  one  half  persons  of 
our  entire  population.  The  number  of  libraries 
is  one  to  every  9,896  persons.  New  Hampshire 
leads  off  with  a  library  for  every  2,690  of  popu- 
lation, and  rather  more  than  one  volume  to  each 
person ;  the  national  and  departmental  libraries 
at  Wnshington  lift  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  second  place,  with  a  library  for  every  2,691 

S arsons,  and  more  than  seven  volumes  to  each ; 
assachusetts  comes  next,  with  a  library  to 
every  8,184  persons,  and  more  than  two  vol- 
umes to  each ;  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
follow,  with  a  library  to  every  3,479  and  8,646 
persons  respectively ;  then  Washington  Terri- 
tory, Vermont,  California,  Maine,  and  Michi- 
gan fall  into  line,  with  a  library  to  every  4,178 
to  4,829  persons;  West  Virginia,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas  close  the  list,  with  one  library  to 
every  82,660,  87,899,  and  60,168  persons,  re- 
spectively, and  one  volume  to  every  17,  22,  and 
16  persons.  The  *' Library  Journal"  for  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1887,  contains  a  tabulated 
list  of  2,981  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
and  upward  each,  from  advance  sheets  of  the 
^'  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education," 
with  the  addition  of  classification  by  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  librarian  or  reporting  ofi[icer. 

The  following  table  includes  the  libraries  in 
the  United  States,  of  60,000  volumes  and  over, 
arranged  in  tbe  order  of  size : 

1  Library  of  Con^rre'B Wsshlnffton,  D.  G.  6«5,181 

2  Public* Library Boston,  Mam 4«4.B8T 

8  Harvard  College Cambridre,  Mass .   282,(^0 

4  Astor  Library Nc»r  York  dty...   228,284 

5  MeramtUa  Library  Asso'n  . .   New  York  dty . . .   210,481 


6  Mereantfle  Library  Co. Philadelphia,  Pft . .  i:i2,000 

T  Atheoenm Boston,  Maaa 160.281 

8  Library  Go.  of  PhiladelphU..  PhiJadelphia,  Pa..  190,000 

9  Public  Library CindnnutI,  0 142,168 

10  State  Library AIbaDT,N.Y 128.871 

11  Yale  College New  Haven,  Conn.  126,000 

12  House  of  Bepre«.Libniy...  Washington,  D.  C.  126,000 

18  Public  Library Chicago,  lU 119,670 

14  State  Historical  Society Madison,  Wis  ... .  116,760 

16  Satro  Libnnr San  Frandsco^al.  110,000 

16  Brooklyn  Library Brooklyn,  N.  Y...  90.000 

17  Peabody  Institute Baltimore,  Md  . . .  88.000 

is  American  Ant'n  Sodety Worcester,  Mass. .  80,(  00 

19  N.  Y.  Sodety  Libranr New  York  cltv  .. .  80,000 

2a  Surgeon-Cienenl's  library...  Washington,  D. G.  76,788 

21  StateLibrary AnnapoHa,Md....  76.000 

22  N.  Y.  Historical  Sodety New  York  dty .. .  7^000 

28  Apprentices' Library New  York  d^...  09,887 

24  Columbia  Gollefre New  York  dty .. .  66^878 

26  Woodstock  College WoodstodL,  Md . .  67,000 

26  Mercantile  Library St.  Lonia,  Mo. ... .  66,657 

27  Free  Public  Library San  Frandsoo,GaL  66.000 

28  Dartmouth  College Hanover,  N.  H....  66.000 

29  College  of  New  Jersey Princeton,  N.J...  66,000 

80  Free  Public  Library Worcester,  Mass. .  68.941 

81  Brown  University Providence,  R.  L .  62,800 

82  StateLibrary Sacramento.  Gal..  61,612 

83  Lehigh  Univenity S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  61,000 

84  State  Library Boston,  Maaa 60,000 

85  PnbUc  Library St.  Louia,  Mo  . . . .  60,000 


86  StateLibrary , Harrisborg,  Pa...     Oi^iOO 

87  Public  Libnry Detrdt,  Mich 69.669 

88  Mercantile  Library San  FrandscaCaL    66,U00 


89  City  Libn^iy  Association.  ..  Springfield,  Mass.  66,000 

40  Cornell  University Ithaca^K.  Y 64^40 

41  Ohio  State  Library. OUumbos,  0 66JW0 

42  Buffalo  Library BuflUo,  N.  Y 68,000 

48  Patent-OlBce  Library Wanhington,  D.  C.  60,000 

44  Free  Public  Lilraiy NcwBdford,Masa.  60,000 

46  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York  dty  ...  60,000 

46  Young  Men's  Mer.  Llbniry . .  Clndnnatl,  O 60,000 

47  American  PhiL  Sodoty Philadelphia,  Pa . .  60,000 

LISZT,  RANZ.  A  German  musician,  bom  in 
Raiding,  Hungary,  Oct.  22,  1811 ;  died  July 
81,  1886.  His  father  was  a  Hungarian,  bis 
mother  an  Austrian.  For  several  years  the 
father  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Esterliazy  estates,  and 
resided  in  Eisenstadt,  where  his  skill  in  music 
brought  him  into  the  society  of  the  most  emi- 
nent musicians  of  the  day.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Cherubini,  and  also  became  the 
friend  of  lluinmel,  whose  style  of  music  and 

flaying  had  begun  to  form  a  school  of  its  own. 
n  1810  he  was  appointed  steward  of  Raiding, 
and  soon  afterward  removed  thither.  He  mar- 
ried an  Austrian  maid  who  is  described  as  tall 
and  slender,  with  features  regular,  calm,  and 
peaceful,  with  dark  eyes  and  black  hair,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  she  wore 
braided  over  the  temples.  The  husband  and 
wife  were  Catholic,  and  adhered  with  closest 
devotion  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  chnrch. 
The  mother  was  e<«pecially  religious.  At  the 
age  of  six  years,  Franz  began  his  musical  edu- 
cation, and  made  astonishing  progress.  His 
eyes  read  the  notes  as  if  in  play,  and  the  little 
fingers  formed  and  held  the  keys  with  rapidity, 
sureness,  and  firmness,  as  if  they  had  been  for 
long  years  in  practice.  He  was  possessed  of 
an  extraordinarily  quick  and  delicate  ear,  and 
it  was  remarked  that  he  could  not  only  name 
every  note,  but  could  repeat  every  chord  with- 
out having  seen  the  notes.  His  memory  was 
prodigious,  and  his  perseverance  striking. 
When  he  was  not  sitting  at  the  piano,  he  was 
scribbling  notes,  which  he  had  learned  to  set 
down   without  any  instruction.     He   wrote 
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nmncal  Dutea  niacb  earlier  than  the  alphabet,  bot  sat  dovn  to  tbe  piano  with  the  aaiDe  quiet 
and  wrote  ihem  mach  more  readily  and  easily,  ease  that  was  a  characterislic  of  Iat«r  years. 
The  sraallness  of  Lis  bandi  was  to  him  a  soarue  At  tbe  age  of  nine  he  made  bis  first  appear- 
of  great  veiation  ;  with  all  bis  efforis,  he  ooald  ance  in  pnblic,  in  agisting  at  a  oonceri  given 
not  stretch  them  across  aa  octave.  Sometimes  by  a  blind  man.  During  the  day  he  was  at- 
even.  a  tenth  would  occor  for  the  left  hand  tacked  by  intennitteut  fever,  bat  he  went  to 
while  tbe  right  was  o««Dnied  among  the  npper  tbe  concert  and  played  while  bis  teeth  ehat- 
kejs.  Fur  a  while  he  wa»  in  despair,  but  hit  tered,  played  with  perseverance,  pnwer,  die- 
on  a  b:ippy  eipedieot,  to  tbe  great  delight  of  cretiun,  and  eiecotiou  that  worked  irresistibly 
lookers-on.  while  the  right  hand  pisyed  the  on  his  audience.  So  glowing  were  the  descrip- 
chord,  and  the  left  the  bsss,  be  struck  the  tenth  tiona  of  bis  prodcienoj  that  he  was  called  to 
note  with  bis  aw«,  Doriog  his  childhood  he  play  Id  the  presence  of  royalty,  where  his 
was  remarkably  healthy,  but  dnring  boyhood  talent  was  tnumphantly  recofcnized.  &ii  of 
his  strength  declined,  be  appeured  to  sicken,  the  nobility  anit«d  in  a  contribution  which 
and  at  last  was  unable  to  stand.  A  burning  should  insure  six  hundred  Austrian  gulden  a 
fever  seemed  to  conenme  him,  and  his  slender  year  to  be  devoted  lo  liis  education ;  the  home 
Ibriii  visibly  wasted.  He  was  reported  dead,  in  the  Hungarian  village  was  abandoned,  and 
a  coffin  procured,  and  preparations  were  made  the  family  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  young 
tor  his  burial ;  hut  an  improvement  began,  and  prodigy  was  pat  nnder  the  instruction  of  the 
the  boy  recovered.  It  is  a  remarkable  oircom-  celebrated  Czerny.  He  bad  studied  for  a  year 
Mance  that,  while  Liszt  was  never  otherwise  and  a  half  when  it  was  decided  that  he  give 
his  first  publio  concert.  The  1st  of  December 
upon,  and  a  fine  audience  aHSembled. 


first  pi 


and  aatisfaction.  His  perfor 
noDQced  nhenoroensl,  and  tbe  name  of  ''  Little 
Hercnles"  wait  given  him.  A  second  concert 
was  i^ven,  four  months  later,  which  Beethoven, 
coming  from  bis  retirement,  graced  by  his 
presence.  At  its  close  the  audience  pressed 
around  Ijim,  and  Beethoven  sprang  forward, 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  anil  kisaed  him.  With 
this  concert  began  bis  European  fame  as  a 
ninnisL  Uis  father  journeyed  with  him  to 
Paris,  giving  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  by 
the  way,  and  hoping  to  enter  him  in  the  Con- 
servatory, presided  over  by  Cherubini,  in  the 
French  capital.  But  when  they  were  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  grest  composer,  and 
were  informed  that  no  foreigner  could  be  re* 
oeived,  father  snd  child  tnrnedawsy  with  heavy 
■'  hearts.     Though  refnsed  at  the  Conservatory, 

nuns  LISZT.  Liszt  wsa  received  in  private  circles,  and  in  the 

laloru  of  tbe  aristocracy  his  genius  found  reo* 
visited  by  heavy  sickness,  he  bad  a  similar  ognition.  His  first  pnblio  appearance  in  Paris 
illness  in  his  transition  from  boyhood  to  youth,  was  on  March  8,  1824,  in  the  Italian  Opera- 
and  a  second  time  he  was  reported  dend.  House.    His  succew  was  without  parallel,  and 

Uia  early  education  was  received  from  tbe  ended  in  an  ovntiou  such  as  is  rarely  given  to 
prieot.  There  were  no  schools  for  youth  in  any  artist.  After  this  there  was  no  musical 
tbe  village,  whose  inhabitants  were  mostly  toirie  witbont  him.  His  praises  were  sung, 
Serb,  and  his  parents  considered  him  too  young  bis  picture  was  displayed  in  the  windows  of 
to  be  delivered  over  to  a  town  ednoational  the  print-shops,  and  a  oast  of  his  head  was 
establishment.  He  did  not  even  learn  to  speak  made  in  plaster- of- Paris  by  Dr.  Gall,  the  pbre- 
the  Hungarian  language.  His  parents  con-  nolo^at,  to  make  studies  in  pursuit  of  his  sci- 
versed  in  Uerraan,  which  was  at  that  time  in  ence.  Near  the  clo»e  of  the  Parisian  season, 
Hungary  tbe  language  of  state  affairs  and  of  bis  father  determined  on  going  to  England, 
tbe  better  sort  of  society,  and  so  it  came  to    where  his  genius  astonished  the  musical  society 

GIBS  that  the  great  musician,  though  bom  a  of  London  as  it  had  ttiat  of  Paris.  Daring  bis 
ungarinn,  never  learned  his  native  language,  stay  in  Paris  he  cimposed  his  first  operetta. 
He  seldom  went  beyond  tbe  limits  of  the  lit-  "Don  Sancho,"  produced  on  Oct.  IT,  1820. 
tie  village  where  be  was  born,  and  only  then  After  it  bad  been  twice  more  represented, 
to  Booompany  his  father  to  Eisenstadt  and  with  favorable  reception,  the  score  was  de- 
Oedenbnrg,  whither  he  went  on  business  con-  lirered  over  to  the  Acad^mie  Royale,  and  never 
neeted  widi  hia  stewardship.  When  in  the  agun  saw  the  light — the  lot  of  all  tbe  flrat 
presence  of  strangers  he  betrayed  no  timidity,    pieces  of  young  composers,    llie  compo^tiona 
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of  Liszt^s  youth  that  have  become  knowD  are,  back  to  life,  all  feeling  for  the  world  was  dead« 

in  chronological  order,  as  follow:  1828  (eleven  Her  father  obliged  her  to  become  the  wife  of 

years  old),  *'  Tantnm  ergo,"  for  choir,  mann-  M.  d^Artigan,  a  man  of  Lis  own  rank,  and  she 

script  lost;  1828,  *' Variation  No.  2,  of  60,  "etc. ;  obeyed;   but  Liszt^s  image  never  faded  from 

1824,  **  Impromptu  for  Piano-forte,"  printed  in  her  heart.     Meanwhile  troubled  times  came 

1824;  1824,  *^  Operetta,  Don  Bancho,"  mann-  into  Liszt's  home.   The  son  shunned  the  world, 

script  lost;   1825,  ^* Grand  Overture,"  manu-  and  the  mother  suffered  in  his  unhappiness. 

script  lost ;    1825,   *'  Allegro  di  Bravoura,"  The  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the 

printed  in  1825;  1825,  three  sonatas  for  piano-  church,  his  life  became  extremely  irregular,  a 

forte,  manuscript  lost ;  1826,  ^*  £tndes  en  deux  nervous  crisis  came  on,  and  he  fell  ill.    The 

Exercices,"  printed  in  1826 ;  1827,  ^^  Concerto  vital  powers  appeared  to  be  exhausted,  and  his 

for  Piano-forte,"  manuscript  lost.  strength  declined  daily.  •  This  condition  lasted 

In  May,  1827,  a  third  journey  to  England  for  several  months.    But  a  reaction  came,  and 

was  undertaken ;  but  while  there  the  health  the  period  of  convalescence  lasted  till  the  July 

of  both  father  and  son  became  precarious,  and  Be  volution.    With  returning  health  his  mind 

the  physicians  recommended  sea-bathiug  at  underwent  a  complete  change.    He  began  to 

Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  a  complete  cessation  read,  and  the  more  he  read  the  more  his  desire 

from  all  exertion.    The  life  in  Boulogne,  the  for  knowledge  increased.    Secular  and  relig- 

baths,  the  freedom  from  the  former  exhausting  ious  works,  the  weightiest  and  the  most  frivo- 

life,  benefited  the  son  visibly;  but  the  father  Ious  productions — Voltaire,  Lamartine,  Bous- 

died  on  Aug.  28, 1827,  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  seau,  and  Chateaubriand,  with  scores  of  others 

The  child  had  known  death  only  by  name,  and  — were  devoured   by  him.      This  change  of 

the  horror  that  seized  him,  while  he  witnessed  mood  affected  his  hnbits.    He  no  longer  passed 

the  last  struggles  of  his  father,  produced  a  his  time  so  exclusively  in  church,  he  chose  the 

J>hyBical  torpor  that  lasted  many  days.     But  theatre  instead.    He  was  also  attracted  to  the 

ife  and  a  good  constitution  triumphed.    Set-  opera-house,  and  when,  in  the  winter  of  182^ 

ting  out  for  Paris,  he  sent  to  Vienna  for  his  *80,  Kossini^s  '*  Wilhelm  Tell "  was  first  per- 

mother,  took  a  modest  dwelling,  and  began  the  formed,  he  could  not  find  words  to  express  his 

labor  of  teaching.  enthusiasm. 

When  his  father  died,  Franz  had  worked  At  this  time  his  music  as  a  study  was  almost 

through  every  branch  of  musical  theory  and  abandoned.     His  repugnance  to  exercising  it 

practice  that  can  be  classed  under  the  expres-  publicly  increitsed  violently,  and  often  kept 

sion  *' artistic  schooling  and  education."    At  nim  from  it;  but  when  his  ears  were  saluted 

the  age  of  twelve  he  read  the  scores,  as  well  with  the  thanderings  of  the  cannon  of  the 

as  the  most  difficult  piano-forte  pieces,  at  sight ;  July  Revolution,  as  they  resounded  through 

at  fourteen,  besides  several  pieces  for  the  piano,  the  streets  of  Paris,  a  new  nature  awoke  in 

he  had  composed  an  operetta ;  at  sixteen  he  had  him,  and  with  difficulty  his  mother  prevented 

acquired  double  counterpoint,  and  was  classed  his  rushing  to  the  barricades.      He  shouted 

as  a  tirtuo90  by  his  artistic  contemporaries.    At  with  the  French  youth  in  praise  of  the  silver- 

the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  engi^ped  as  teach-  haired  Lafayette,  and  was  inspired  by  the  ex- 

er  to  the  dau^rhter  of  the  Count  and  Countess  ploits  of  the  heroes  who  victoriously  defied 

Cricq,  one  of  the  first  of  the  aristocratic  fami-  the  guns  and  bayonets  of  royalty.     In  the 

lies  that  intrusted  the  musical  education  of  midst  of  the  clatter  of  arms  he  sketched  a 

their  daughters  to  the  young  master.    The  pu-  tymphonie  retolutumnaire.    The  ideal  plan  of 

Sil  and  teacher  were  of  the  same  age,  and  a  ten-  tibe  symphony  was,  to  express  in  music  the 

er  affection  sprang  up  between  them,  which  triumphant  shout  of  nations,  not  of  France 

was  approved  by  the  Countess,   who,  how-  alone,  but  of  all  mankind.    He  threw  himself 

ever,  was  in  a  short  time  seized  with  a  fatal  ill-  into  the  work  of  composition  with  the  ardor 

ness.    The  music-lessons  were  interrupted  by  of  inspiration ;  but,  before  the  symphony  was 

her  death,  and  not  resumed  until  the  days  of  finished,  the  days  of  excitement  were  over, 

mourning  were  over.    The  first  meeting  after  and  nothing  but  disappointment  had  arisen 

her  death  was  deeply  affecting  for  both.    The  from  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  revolutionary 

lesson  was  begun  in  the  usual  manner,  but,  as  conflagration.    Then  his  enthusiasm  changed 

the  harmonies  resounded,  his  composure  for-  to  indignation  and  scorn,  and  he  left  the  work 

Book  him,  and  both  wept  bitterly.    They  were  unfinished. 

very  frequently  together  from  this  time,  and  From  this  memorable  July,  Liszt *s  manner 
their  friendship  ripened  into  a  warm  affection,  of  living  was  changed.  He  went  into  society, 
until  his  visits  were  abruptly  terminated  by  taught  countesses  and  princesses,  and  gave  free 
the  Count.  Summoning  the  youth  before  him,  course  to  his  irlowing  fancy  in  his  fantasias  for 
he  pointed  out  that  the  difference  of  rank  the  piano.  He  became  interested  in  intellect- 
would  forbid  any  closer  connection  than  that  ual  matters  and  the  occupations  of  public  life, 
wliich  had  existed.  Liszt  stood  before  the  and  was  frequently  seen  at  the  gatherings  of 
Count,  as  pale  as  death,  but  silent.  The  blow  artists,  poets,  and  MtanU,  At  this  time  he  be- 
fell more  heavily  on  the  daughter.  A  long  ill-  came  interested  in  the  society  of  the  St.  Simo- 
ness  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  their  nians.  He  was  introduced  to  them  by  one  of 
separation,  and,  when  she  was  at  last  given  their  chiefs,  became  fascinated,  and  was  a  con- 
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stant  attendant  at  their  meetings.  At  first,  ingliim,  bat  would  refnse  to  play  in  his  pres^ 
they  were  rather  a  sodal-philosophioal  society  enoe,  and  constantly  refused  to  play  at  the 
than  a  religions-socialistic  sect ;  but  their  ideas  Tuileries.  At  one  time  in  1880  the  King  ap- 
at  human  right  and  human  happiness  assumed  proached  him  in  a .  public  place,  where  there 
a  wider  range,  while  their  yiinons  portrayed  was  no  chance  for  escape,  and  began  a  confer* 
new  plans  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  But  sation.  After  some  time,  in  which  the  only 
their  doctrines  changed  for  the  worse,  and  the  response  to  his  remarks  was  a  silent  bow,  or  a 
society  went  to  a  rapid  moral  and  social  ruin,  brief  **  Tes,  sire,''  the  King  said,  ^*  Do  you  re« 
Much  adverse  criticism  r^arding  Liszt's  con-  member  that  yon  played  at  my  house  when 
nection  was  indulged  in.  His  own  explanation  you  were  a  boy  and  I  the  Duke  of  Orleans? 
was  this:  *^It  is  true  I  had  the  honor  to  be  Much  has  changed  since  then."  **  Yes,"  Lisit 
the  intimate  friend  of  several  adherents  of  St  bnrst  forth,  '^  but  not  for  the  better ! "  The 
Simonian,  visited  the  assemblies,  and  heard  conseqoenoe  of  this  impmdent  retort  was  that 
the  discourses,  but  I  never  wore  the  £unous  Louis  Philippe,  with  nis  own  hand,  drew  a 
Mae  coat,  still  less  the  later  uniform.  I  never  stroke  through  Liszt's  name,  which  stood  on 
belonged,  either  officially  or  non«offlcially,  to  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  distinguished 
the  society  as  such,  and  never  rendered  it  any  by  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  re- 
service.  Heine,  and  several  others,  though  ceived  the  decoration,  however,  ten  years  later, 
compromised  and  compromising,  were  in  the  His  bitterness  toward  royalty  and  the  nobility 
same  case."  showed  itself  in  many  ways,  and  he  assumed  a 

In  1881,  Paganinij  in  the  zenith  of  his  Euro-  bold  and  defiant  demeanor  toward  impertinent 
pean  fame  as  a  violmist,  arrived  in  the  French  persons  in  high  society.  Some  diamonds  pre^ 
metropolis.  This  gay  city  was  at  the  time  filled  sented  to  him  by  Frederic  William  IV  he  threw 
with  terror  at  the  approach  of  Asiatic  cholera,  into  the  nde-scenes ;  he  confronted  the  Czar 
On  March  9,  the  stranse,  gaunt  musician  with  a  Nicholas  I  with  a  defiant  word ;  he  refused  to 
demoniac  glance,  stooa  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  give  the  customary  invitations  to  his  concerts 
Op6ra.  His  playing  bewildered  and  astonished  to  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover,  and  Ludwig 
the  musical  world ;  no  virtuoBO  had  ever  caused  I  of  Bavaria;  he  would  not  play  before  Queen 
so  much  excitement  or  awakened  so  much  en-  Isabella  of  Spain,  because  court  etiquette  for- 
tliasiasm  as  he.  His  life  was  a  mystery ;  he  was  bade  his  personal  introduction  to  her. 
supposed  to  have  been  a  criminal,  and  there  In  1884-'8d  was  formed  his  acquaintance 
arose  tales  attributing  to  him  the  sorcerer's  with  the  Countess  d'Agoult,  a  wife  and  mother, 
art.'  It  was  whispered  that  he  had  sold  hb  whose  infatuation  for  the  youthful  artist  was 
soul  to  the  evil-one,  and  that  the  fourth  string  so  great  that  she  left  husband,  home,  and  chil- 
from  which  he  elicited  such  endianting  melo-  dren,  and  so  influenced  Liszt  that  while  for  a 
dies,  was  the  intestine  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  time  his  higher  nature  revolted,  he  at  last 
killed  with  his  own  hand.  Liszt  was  charmed  yielded,  and  for  ten  years  the  destinies  of  the 
and  stunned  at  Paganini's  wonderful  playing,  two  were  linked.  Paris  condemned  him  for  a 
and  the  violin  capriccios  gave  him  the  first  im-  time,  but  eventually  forgave  them  both.  Dur- 
pulse  toward  the  modem  system  for  the  piano-  ing  the  greater  part  of  l^ese  ten  years  he  en- 
forte,  prompting  him  to  enter  upon  the  prac-  gsHS^  in  concert  tours,  pursued  his  musical 
tice,  till  then  uiiknown,  of  transferring  effects,  studies,  and  contributed  largely  to  musical 
It  was  asserted  that  Liszt  belonged  to  the  literature. 

school  of  French  romanticists,  and  sided  with  In  the  early  part  of  1886,  while  Liszt  was 

them  in  their  struggle  with  the  classical,  but  it  residing  in  Geneva,  Thalberg  appeared  in  Paris 

was  also  declared  that  this  impression  was  an  and  created  the  wildest  enthusiasm  by  his  ar- 

error.    As,  some  time  before,  he  had  entered  tistic  performances.    Liszt  suddenly  returned 

the  St  Simonian  movement,  so  now  the  mu*  to  Paris.    Thalbers,  without  any  idea  of  his 

deal  frenzy  of  the  day  seized  him,  and  he  ac-  rival's  movements,  had  set  out  the  day  before 

cepted  -all  the  fancies  of  the  modem  schooL  for  Vienna.    Liszt,  to  test  the  mnsical  public, 

Heassociatedhimself  enthusiastically  with  Ber-  gave  two  private  concerts,  and  the  multitudes 

lioz,  who  was  eminently  the  pioneer  mnsical  that  thronged  to  hear  him  convinced  him  that 

ffenina  of  the  century ;  he  became  attached  to  his  hold  on  the  Parisians  had  not  been  lost 

Ohopin  as  a  brother,  and  their  friendship,  In  December,  1886,  he  went  a  second  time  to 

springing  from  a  community  of  feeling,  became  Paris,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his  great 

a  mutnaf  influence  full  of  spiritual  power  for  scandal,  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was 

both.   When  Chopin,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  sank  announced  to  appear  at  a  public  concert.    The 

into  his  grave,  Liszt,  with  the  musical  epitaph  news  created  a  profound  sensation.    He  had 

entitled  **  Chopin,"  erected  an  enduring  monu-  not  been  forgiven.    On  the  contrary,  the  as- 

ment  to  his  friend.    He  also  wrote  in  Weimar,  sembly  was  full  of  indignation  against  him. 

in  1849,  his  book  on  Chopin,  which  is  regarded  When  he  mounted   the  platform   the  audi- 

as  an  important  piece  of  musical  literature.  ence  had  filled  every  part  of  the  vast  hall ; 

As  a  mover  in  the  political  arena  of  the  pe-  but  no  welcome  was  accorded  him,  nothing  but 

riod,  Liszt  at  times  played  a  conspicuous  part  a  painful  silence  reigned.    He  began  to  play ; 

His  opposition  to  Louis  Philippe  was  extreme-  the  audience  yields  to  his  spiritual  might 

Ij  bitter,  and  he  not  only  would  avoid  meet-  and  a  threefold  burst  of  applause  recognized 
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hifl  fall  triumpli.    The  rivalry  between  him  Suddenly  the  announcemeiit  was  made  that  he 

and  Thai b^g  inoreased.    Parties  were  formed,  bad  taken  religions  orders,  and  it  was  trne; 

and  Thalbergites  and  lisztites  took  the  field  to  liszt  came  back  from  Rome  in  1868  an  abb^. 

wage  a  war  in  the  musical  Joomids.   lisct  was  However,  he  had  no  idea  of  playing  the  part 

irritated  by  the  assertions  of  the  Thalberg  of  a  penitent  ascetic    He  gave  concerts  pab- 

Earty,  and  permitted  himself  to  write  and  pnl^  Hdy  in  Pesth  in  priestly  garb,  and  decked  with 
sh  a  review  of  Thalberg*s  *'  Grand  Fantasie  "  orders  he  took  part  in  all  the  festivities.  In 
and  '*  Caprices.'^  This  produced  a  feeling  1880  a  canonry  was  conferred  on  him,  and 
against  him  which  lasted  a  long  time.  He  re-  Prince-Oardinal  Hohenlohe  received  his  oaths 
somed  his  professional  tonrs  and  devoted  him-  of  office  and  invested  him  with  the  canonical 
self  to  compodtion  until  1839,  when,  after  a  insignia.  Liszt  had  Just  completed  a  visit  to 
long  visit  to  Italy,  he  determined  on  a  separa-  London,  where  he  went  to  produce  his  last 
tion  from  the  Oountess  d'Agoult  and  the  send-  oratorio,  *^  St.  Elizabeth,"  which  was  greeted 
ing  of  his  three  children  to  Paris  with  their  with  enthusiasm.  He  was  one  of  the  remark- 
mother,  while  be  departed  on  a  European  con-  able  men  of  the  century.  As  a  performer  he 
cert  tour.  He  traveled  almost  incessantly  from  was  the  greatest  in  the  annals  of  bis  art,  with 
one  art  center  to  another,  and  was  received  perhaps  the  exception  of  Paganini.  As  a  com- 
every  where  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  This  poser  ne  attained  a  rank  commensurate  with 
was  continued  until  1848.  In  the  first  year  of  Lis  genius.  His  influence  on  his  art  has  been 
his  travels  occurred  the  areat  inundation  of  the  wide-spread.  As  a  literary  man  he  showed 
Danube,  causing  unhewd-of  suffering  at  Pesth,  singular  aptitude,  and  his  articles  and  mono- 
and  he  gave  several  concerts  whose  proceeds  gpraphs  on  Kobert  Franz,  Ohopin,  and  the  mu- 
were  entirely  devoted  to  alleviating  the  dis-  sic  of  the  gypsies,  were  rare  productions.  He 
tress.  Oedenburg  and  Pesth  created  him  an  was  the  autiior  of  thirty-one  compositions  for 
honorary  citizen  in  gratitude  for  the  princely  the  orchestra,  seven  for  the  piano  and  orohes- 
sum  so  philanthropicaily  g^ven,  and  the  ^^  sword  tra,  two  for  piano  and  violin,  nine  for  the  or- 
of  honor,"  according  to  Magyar  custom,  was  gao,  thirteen  masses,  psalms,  and  other  sacred 
presented  to  him  wiUi  impressive  ceremonies,  mu^ic,  two  oratorios,  fifteen  cantatas  and  cho- 
In  1840  he  played  in  Hamburg  and  afterward  rals,  sixty-three  psalms,  and  one  hundred  and 
in  London,  winning  the  admiration  of  Dutch  seventy-nine  works  for  the  piano-forte  proper, 
and  English  alike.  At  the  latter  city  an  agent,  LnrERATIIB&  AMEUCAN,  IN  1886.  IlcttMk— - 
in  whom  he  had  placed  implicit  confidence,  Oonsidering  the  perennial  infinx  of  English 
robbed  him  of  £60,000,  the  proceeds  of  three  publications  that  are  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
hnndred  concerts.  This  misfortune  he  bore  try,  American  anthora  make  a  very  creditable 
bravely.  In  the  following  year  he  offered  to  showing  for  the  year.  Especially  is  this  true 
give  a  concert  whose  proceeds  should  be  de-  with  regard  to  fiction,  a  department  in  which 
voted  to  the  completion  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  the  English  are  so  prolific  that,  in  the  present 
He  was  then  staying  at  the  island  of  Nonne-  lack  of  international  copyright,  they  largely 
w5rth,  near  Bonn,  and  the  Liedertafel,  a  mu-  overstock  not  only  their  own  but  the  Amen- 
sical  society,  went  thither  to  escort  him  to  can  markets.  If  this  literature  were  all  of  a 
Cologne.  A  steamboat  was  chartered,  and,  high  class,  the  objection  would  not  be  so 
amid  brilliant  fireworks  and  the  music  of  a  patent;  but  the  temptation  to  publish  irre- 
dozen  bands,  he  entered  the  city,  greeted  with  spective  of  merit,  when  nothing  need  be  paid 
enthusiasm  by  its  citizens.  His  welcome  was  to  the  author,  is  so  great  that  publishers  yield 
warm  at  St  Petersburg,  but  at  Berlin  he  to  it,  feeling  assured  that  they  can  dispose  of 
achieved  bis  greatest  triumph.  A  Beethoven  enough  copies  to  afford  at  least  a  moderate 
festival  was  organized  at  Bonn  in  1846  to  cele-  profit  on  the  medianical  investment  The 
brate  the  erection  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue,  only  hope  of  relief  appears  to  be  that  the 
The  enterprise  fell  flat  Liszt  took  it  in  hand,  business  will  be  overdone,  and  publishers  will 
and  the  celebration  was  one  of  the  most  mag-  take  active  measures  to  secure  reasonable  pro- 
niflcentofitskind.  The  artbt's  performance  of  tection  for  authors  and  publishers  in  both 
Beethoven^s  concerto  in  E  flat  was  the  crown-  conutries. 

ing  performance  of  the  festival.  In  1848  he  While  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  year 
took  up  his  abode  in  Weimar,  where  he  was  witnessed  the  production  of  any  really  great 
court  capellmeister,  and  closed  his  career  as  a  American  novel,  the  average  of  excellence  is 
9irtua$o,  resigning  his  place  on  account  of  high.  Indeed,  a  dozen  or  more  of  thobe  here 
jealousy  and  opposition.  He  then  betook  him-  enumerated  would,  if  they  had  appeared  twen- 
self  to  Paris,  wnere  he  dined  with  Louis  Na-  ty  years  ago,  have  won  world-wide  recogni- 
poleon  and  played  before  the  Empress.  The  tion.  The  general  quality  of  literary  work  is 
conversation  turned  upon  the  age  of  the  Em-  obviously  improving,  and  that  in  spite  of  very 
peror,  who  said  he  was  half  a  century  old.  ^*  Sire,  disheartening  conditions, 
you  are  the  whole  century,"  replied  Liszt  The  Several  authors  have  of  late  reAited  the  oftr 
Emperor  offset  this  compUment  with  the  cross  reiterated  assertion  that  there  is  no  local  color 
of  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  for  literary  purposes  in  New  York  city.  Hen- 
Louis  Philippe  would  not  give.  Soon  after  ry  C.  Bunner's  "Midge"  is  one  of  these,  Ed- 
this  journey  to  Paris,  Liszt  went  to  Rome,  gar  Fawcett's  "House  at  High  Bridge"  is 
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another,  Sidney  Lnska^s  *' Madam  Peixada*^  la  clever  adaptation  from  the  original  French  of 
a  third,  and  **The  Anonymona  Story  of  Mar-  Amand.  Marion  Crawford'a  one  novel  for 
garet  Eent*^  ia  a  foorth.  Nor  does  thia  by  the  year  was  ^'A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Pariah." 
any  means  exhantt  the  list  In  addition  to  Harry  OasUemon  selects  canoeing  aa  the  mo* 
*^  Midj^"  Mr.  Banner  has  pablished  ^  In  Part-  tive  tor  his  last  book  on  ont-of-door  life,  **  Joe 
nership,"  as  joint  aathor  with  Brander  Mat-  Wayring  at  Home."  ^^  What  Katy  did  next  ^^ 
thews.  "  For  Mamie's  Sakcj"  by  Grant  Allen,  is  i&  of  coarse,  by  Sosan  Ooolidge.  It  carries 
a  story  of  love  and  dynamite,  remarkable  and  Elaty  abroad,  wnere  she  provesiost  as  enter- 
even  startling  in  its  originality  of  plot  and  ao-  taining  as  she  was  at  home.  *^  The  Felmeres," 
tion.  *^  Babylon,"  by  the  same  aathor,  tells  by  S.  B.  Elliott,  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop 
the  story  of  two  coantry  boys,  one  American,  Elliott,  of  GetMrgia,  deserves  a  i^ce  among  the 
the  other  Engliah,  who  have  a  talent  for  art,  meritorious  prcMuctions  of  women  in  this  line 
and,  after  surmounting  early  obstacles  at  home,  of  work. 

meet  at  Rome  as  students.  Amelia  £.  Barr  **  The  Peterkin  Papers,"  including  an  adden- 
has  shown  exceptional  strength  as  a  writer  of  dum  not  pi^blished  before—"  The  Peterkins  at 
fiction,  and  her  three  novels,  "The  Last  of  the  Farm" — ^appeared  in  small  folio.  Miss 
the  Maoallisters,"  "  A  Daughter  of  Fyfe,"  and  Hale  also  brought  out  "  The  Last  of  the  Peter- 
"A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  have  been  well  kins,  with  others  of  their  Kin."  Everybody 
received.  Louisa  M.  Alcott  has  written  sev-  will  regret  that  there  are  to  be  no  more  Peter- 
eral  tales  more  or  leas  supplementary  to  her  kins,  but  of  course  there  is  a  time  to  stop, 
well-remembered  "  little  Men."  The  latest  ia  Mary  Halleck  Foote  proves  in  "  John  Bode^ 
"Jo's  Boys,  and  how  they  turned  out"  The  win's  Testimony  "  that  a  woman  can  write  of 
"  little  men "  have  quite  grown  up,  but  they  life  in  the  Oaiifomia  mines  as  weU  and  as 
are  still  entertaining.  "  Domesticus,  a  Tale  of  strongly  as  Bret  Harte  himself,  though  in  a  de- 
the  Imperial  Oity,'^  by  William  Allen  Butler,  ddedly  different  style.  Robcu-t  Grant  is  be- 
is  a  veiy  clever  presentation,  under  the  guise  lieved  to  be  the  author  of  "Face  to  Face,"  a 
of  a  stoiT,  of  the  trials,  perplexities,  and  tri-  strong  story,  touching  the  labor  problems.  He 
umphs  of  an  American  housekeeper  in  the  mat-  is  the  acknowledged  author  of  "  A  Romantic 
ter  of  servants.  The  Latinized  nomenclature  Young  Lady,"  in  which  he  sustains  his  well- 
is  often  very  quaint,  and  the  author's  graceful  earned  reputation,  and  of  "  The  Knave  of 
wit  is  not  dulled  by  the  thirty  years  that  have  Hearts,"  a  fltory  in  his  favorite  vein  of  social 
passed  since  he  wrote  "  Nothing  to  Wear."  satire.  M.  A.  Foran  presents  the  labor  prob* 
The  Moravians  furnish  the  motive  for  Wolcott  lem  "  From  the  other  Side,"  that  is,  from 
Balestier's  novel,  "  A  Victorious  Defeat."  the  workingman's  side.     The  difSculty  with 

In  spite  of  its  nnrepublioan  title,  or  perhara.  the  mission  of  sach  books  is,  that  for  the  most 
largely  because  of  it,  Mrs.  Burnett's  "Little  part  only  workingmen  read  them,  and  they 
Lord  Fauntleroy  "  is  already  a  juvenile  classic,  know  all  about  it  already,  so  far  as  concerns 
It  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  Ameri-  their  side,  from  experience, 
can  boys.  In  this  connection  the  new  six-vol-  William  D.  Howells,  although  nominally 
ume  edition  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  works  may  be  holding  an  editorial  place  in  New  York, 
mentioned.  "On  Both  Sides"  is  a  bright  does  his  work  in  Boston.  He  published  dur- 
story  by  Frances  Baylor,  cleverly  showing  np  ing  the  year  two  novels,  "  The  Minister's 
English  and  American  characteristics,  and  the  Oharj^e  "  and  "Indian  Summer,"  both  marked 
different  social  conditions  of  the  two  coun-  by  his  keen  yet  kindlv  satirical  humor,  and 
tries.  With  juvenile  readers  the  name  of  both  welcomed  by  his  large  circle  of  readers. 
Horatio  Alger  is  a  synonym  for  a  good  story-  In  "  Snow-Bound  at  Eagle's,"  Bret  Harte 
teller.  "  Helping  Himself,  or  Grant  Thorn-  shows,  as  he  has  often  done  before,  that  his 
ton's  Ambition,"  has  aU  the  good  qualities  of  "  heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  and  that  he  does 
its  predecessors.  The  Tennessee  mountains  his  best  work  with  the  "Rockies"  for  a  back- 
still  offer  a  rich  field  for  Miss  Mnrfree  (Charles  ground.  His  "  The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle  " 
Egbert  Graddock).  Her  "In  the  Olouds"  is  is  illastrated  by  Kate  Greenaway. 
perhaps  as  strongly  marked  as  any  of  her  very  Julian  Hawthorne's  three  stories — two  of 
popular  novels.  Helen  Oampbell  has  been  do-  them  bound  in  one  volume — are  entitled 
ing  good  service  for  the  working- women  of  "John  Parmalee's  Curse,"  "The  Trial  of  Gih- 
b^  cities.  "  Miss  Melinda's  Opportuni^  "  is  eon,"  and  "  The  Conntess  Almara's  Murder." 
intended  particularly  for  yonng  girls  of  fair  "  Tales  of  Eccentric  Life  "  are  br  Dr.  W.  A. 
education  who  are  forced  to  earn  their  living  Hammond  and  his  daughter,  the  Marchioness 
in  town.  Clara  Lanza.    Dr.  Hammond  has  also  written 

Army  life  and  the  Ifilitary  Academy  afford  "  A  Strong-minded  Woman,"  which  is  a  sequd 
subject-matter  for  three  novels:    "Mr.  Des-.  to  "Lai,"  his  popular  novel  of  a  year  ago. 

mond,  U.  S.  A«,"  by  J.  Coulter;  "Out,"  by  It  was  with  a  sad  interest  that  the  many 

G.  L  Cervus ;  and  "  Marion's  Faith,"  by  0.  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  "  H. 

King,  the  last  being  a  sequel  to  "  The  Colonel's  H.,"  welcomed  "  Zeph,"  unfinlBhed  though  the 

Daughter."  story  is.    The  tale  is  of  homely  people,  such 

"  One  Day  in  a  Baby^s  Life  "  owes  its  con-  as  "  H.  H."  always  glorified  in  a  perfectly  nat- 

text  to  the  same  author,  who  has  made  a  nral  and  life-like  way.   Mrs.  Myra  S.  Hamlin's 
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^'  A  Politician's  Dangliter ''  tells  American  girls  J*,  t.  TrbwbridgeV  ^*  the  Little  Master  '^  tells 
what  they  may  expect  to  see  in  society  when  the  tale  of  a  yonng  New  England  school-teach- 
they  marry  Congressmen  or  other  pnblic  officers,  er,  who  has  his  eyes  opened  at  an  early  age  to 
Henry  James  bronght  ont  two  oooks:  ^^The  the  depravity  of  hnman  nature  alike  in  boys 
Bostonians,"  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  and  in  the  grown-np  folk  of  a  rural  village, 
added  to  its  author's  popularity,  being  excess-  In  ''  Their  FQgrimage  "  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ively  long  and  bitterly  satirical,  and  "•  The  ren  mtnglee  the  romance  of  modem  life  and 
Princess  Oassaroassima,''  which  was  shorter  the  possibilities  of  modern  travel  in  altogether 
and  better  adapted  to  please  the  popular  taste,  charming  proportions.  C.  6.  Reinhart^  who 
This  last  deals  with  the  English  working-classes  furnished  the  illustrations,  is  entitled  to  credit 
— a  new  line  of  study  for  Mr.  James,  so  far  as  for  the  intelligence  and  appreoiativeness  with 
shown  by  his  books  as  hitherto  published.  Col.  which  he  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Knox  adds  to  his  popular  series  of  Warner's  story.  W.  O.  Stoddard's  clever 
like  tities,  '*The  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Russian  Western  stories,  **Two  Arrows"  and  ^*Red 
Empire,"  which,  indeed,are  hardly  to  be  classed  Beauty,"  and  Kirk  Monroe's  *' Wakulla,"  re- 
as  notion,  since  they  are  based  on  personal  countingthe  experiences  of  Northern  emigrants 
knowledge  of  the  countries  described.  Henry  in  Florida,  are  among  the  best  ^*  Juveniles  "  of 
F.  Keenan's  ''  The  Aliens  "  traces  the  fortunes  the  year.  Another  book  of  romantic  interest 
and  misfortunes  of  a  family  of  Iriah  immigrants  by  the  same  author  is  *'  Flamingo  Feirther." 
in  the  New  World.  The  book  is  marked  by  It  seems  hardly  fitting  to  pmce  a  story  of 
the  author's  characteristic  brilliancy  of  con-  feudalism  in  old  Japau  among  tiie  novels  of 
ception.  *^The  Man  who  was  Guilty,"  by  1886,  yet  ^*  A  Murmasa  Blade '^  is  essentially  a 
Flora  H.  Longhead,  severely  and  properly  em-  romance.  Louts  Wertheimer  is  the  author,  a 
phasixes  the  uncharitableness  of  Christians  to-  careftil  student  of  Japanese  customs,  traditions, 
ward  reformed  criminals.  Divorce  is  the  not  and  literature.  The  illustrations  are  by  a  Jap- 
nnpopular  nor  untimely  motive  of  M.  G.  Mo-  anese  artist.  ^*  East  Angels,"  by  Constance 
Clelland's  **  Princess  " ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Fenimore  Woolson,  was  one  of  the'  undoubted 
Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin,  author  of  ^^Whom  successes  of  the  year,  dealing  with  Florida  as 
God  hath  Joined,"  advocates  the  strongest  pos-  it  was  in  tJie  old  days,  and  pres^ting  quaint 
Bible  construction  of  the  marriage  tie.  Jiunes  and  charming  characters  and  scenes  in  natural 
Otis  gives  us  '^  Silent  Pete,  or  the  Stowaways  " ;  yet  striking  colors.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth  pub- 
and  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  nauticid  mo-  lished  two  books,  namely,  '^  Without  Blemish  " 
tive,  is  ^*  All  Taut,"  by  Oliver  Optic,  in  which  and  ^*The  New  Man  at  BossmerCf"  which  pre- 
he  tells  how  his  favorite  *'  ne'er  do  weels  "  in  sented  some  teUing  pictures  of  Southern  life, 
a  boy's  school  are  reformed  by  being  put  at  Among  the  noteworthy  anonymous  novels  are 
work  on  the  rigging  and  equipment  of  a  *' Constance  of  Acadia,"  dealing  with  New 
Bchooner.  Edmund  Pendleton's  "  Oonventionid  France  and  the  settiement  of  l£e  province ; 
Bohemian "  is  a  society  novel,  with  the  New  '*  Toward  the  Gulf,"  a  romance  of  Louisiana, 
England  coast  for  its  stage,  and  the  occupants  touching  upon  the  admixture  of  races  in  that 
of  summer  cottages  for  actors.  *'  The  Madon-  semi-tropical  region ;  "  A  Demigod  " ;  '^  The 
na  of  the  Tubs"  is  one  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Terrace  of  MonD^sir";  "Inquii'endolsknd"; 
Phelps'sbest  modem  tales,  and,  fictitious  though  ^^  Jacob  Schuyler^s  Millions'';  ^^Justina,"  an 
it  be^  is  true  enough  to  be  classed  as  semi-  addition  to  the  third  "  No-Name  Series,"  has 
biographical.  Her  ^^  Burglars  in  Paradise"  is  not  been  publicly  acknowledged  by  its  author, 
aupplementary  to  an  "  Old  Maids'  Paradise,"  ^'  Henry  Hays  "  is  believed  to  be  the  pen-name 
and  like  it  in  its  fund  of  brightness  and  wit.  of  Ellen  Olney  Eirk.  His  or  her  *^The  Story 
Frank  R.  Stockton's  first  appearance  in  book  of  Margaret  Kent,"  already  referred  to,  was 
•form,  without  previous  introduction  as  a  serial,  one  of  the  successful  novels  of  the  year,  and 
was  "The  Late  Mrs.  Null."  His  "Casting  should  take  rank  near  the^  head  of  the  list  in  a 
'away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine,"  pul>  comparative  order  of  merit 
lished  later  in  the  season,  is  a  delightful  bit  Othernoteworthybooksare  "Roland  Blake," 
of  refined  burlesque.  He  also  published  "  A  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell ;  "  Old  Boniface,"  George 
Christmas  Wreck."  "  A  Sentimental  Calen-  H.  Picard ;  "  A  Plucky  One,"  Mrs.  G.  E.  Spen- 
•dar,"  by  J.  S.,  of  Dale  (F.  J.  Stimson),  sustains  cer ;  "  Agnes  Surriage,"  Edwin  Lassetter  By- 
the  author's  reputation  as  an  ingenious  and  ner;  "A  Banker  of  BankerviUeJ'  Maurice 
«lever  writer.  "  Two  Modem  Animals  in  the  Thompson ;  "  The  Psychologist^^  Putnam  P. 
Tower,"  "  Polly,"  and  "  Hester  and  other  New  Bishop ;  "  Love  and  Luck,"  K.  a,  Roosevelt ; 
England  Stories,"  by  Margaret  Sydney,  are  ex-  "  Hannibal  of  New  York,"  T.  Wharton ;  "  The 
oellent  stories  of  their  class.  George  Alfred  Chamber  over  the  Gate,"  Margaret  Holms ; 
Townsend's  "  KaIj  of  Catoctin  "  introduces  so  .  "  The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries,"  James  M. 
many  real,  personal,  and  local  names  that  were  Ludlow ;  "  Next  Door,"  Clara  Louise  Bum- 
in  everybody's  mouth  during  the  war  period  ham;  "The  Lost  Name,"  Mrs.  Dahlgren; 
'that  it  should  almost  be  classed  as  history.  Its  "  Rankin's  Remains,"  Barrett  Wendell ;  "  Tu- 
most  conspicuous  passages  are  those  that  relate  lip  Place,"  Yirginia  W.  Johnson;  "A  Fort- 
•to  the  assassination  of  President  Lincohi,  and  night  in  Heaven,"  Harold  Brydges ;  "  The 
the  stirring  events  of  contemporary  interest  Long  Run,"  Rose  E.  Cleveland;  "Atalanta  in 
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the  South,"  Hand  Howe ;  ''  The  Mill  Mystery,"  by  T.  L.  Snead ;  and  Willis  J.  Abbott's  "  Blue- 

Anna  K.  Greene ;   **  Atla,V  Mrs.  J.  Gregory  Jackets  of  '61,"  a  spirited  book  for  boys,  are 

Smith;  ''He  fell. in  Love  with  his  Wife/'  £.  full  of  widely  different  types  of  interesting 

P.  Roe;  *' Poverty  Grass  and  other  Stories,"  inateriaL     ''The  Volcano  under  the  City," 

Lillie  Ohaoe  Wyroan ;   "  Homespon  Tarns,"  published  anonymously,  is  the  first  stated  at- 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney ;  "  A  Wiiite  Heron,"  tempt  that  has  been  made  at  writing  the  his- 

Sarah  Ome  Jewett ;  "  A  Secret  of  the  Sea,"  tory  of  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  in  1863. 

firander  Matthews ;   "  Misfits  and  Bemnants,"  It  is  a  most  impressive  book'  for  any  American 

8.  D.  Ventura  and  S.  Shevitch ;  "  A  Ranch-  to  read  and  ponder.    Frank  Wilkeson's  "  Rec- 

man^s  Stories,"  Howard  Seely ;  "  Cabin  and  oUections  of  a  Private  Soldier  in  the  Army  of 

Gondola."  Charlotte  Dunning  Wood;  "Per-  the  Potomac"  is  in  the  line  of  personal  narra- 

dita  ana  other  Stories,"  Ella  Wheeler  WU-  tive,  but  is  history  nevertheless.    With  these 

oox ;  "  Old  Boniface,"  G.  H.  Picard ;  "  Ways  should  be  mentioned  "  The  German  Soldier  in 

and  Means,"  Margaret  Vandegrift ;  "  Across  the  Wars  of  the  United  States,"  by  J.  G.  Ro- 

the Chasm,"  Julia  Magruder ;  "The  Destruc-  sengarten;  and  H.  W. Preston's " Documents 

tion  of  Gotham,"  Joaquin  Miller;  "Hasch-  illustrative  of  American  History;  1606-1868." 

ish,"  Thorold  King :  "  The  Wind  of  Destinv,"  a  highly  valuable  compilation.    The  Comte  do 

Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy ;  "  The  Prelate,'^  L  Paris's  account  of  the  "  Battle  of  Gettysburg  " 

Henderson ;  "  Children  of  the  Earth,"  Annie  was  republished  in  a  volume  by  itself,  from 

Robertson  Macfarlane;    "Footprints  in  the  his  "History  of  the  Civil  War."     Another 

Forest,"  the  last  of  Edward  8.  Ellis's  stories  of  "  History  of  the  War  with  the  South  "  is  by 

adventure ;  "  Not  in  the  Prospectus,"  Parke  Robert  Tomes,  and  hardly  a  week  passes  that. 

Danforth  ;  "  After  his  Kind,"  John  Coventry ;  does  not  see  the  publication  of  some  regimental 

"Prince  Peerless,"  Margaret  Collier ;  "A  Step  or  State  history  of  more  or  less  importance. 


D.  Kelley.  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America," 
Biilirj* — ^The  civil  war  grou^  takes  prece-  a  work  so  comprehensive  in  design  and  ezecu* 
dence  in  point  of  numbers  and  importance,  as  tion  that  it  must  be  a  guide  to  ^1  fatnre  his- 
indeed  it  must  continue  to  do  for  several  years  torical  research  concerning  America.  Mr.  Ban- 
to  come.  It  divides  itself  naturally  into  his-  croft  has  added  to  his  remarkable  list  of  works 
tory  proper  and  biography.  But  there  are  "  A  History  of  Alaska  "  and  the  fourth  volume 
many  biographies,  like  the  Grant  memoirs,  of  "  California."  In  this  connection  are  his- 
which  would  seem  appropriately  placed  with  tories  of  California,  respectively,  by  J.  Royce 
the  histories.  and  T.  H.  Hittell ;  and  Frederick  L.  Billon's 
The  late  Gen.  John  A.  Logan's  "  The  Great  "  Annals  of  St.  Louis,"  which  traces  the  his- 
Conspiracy,"  on  the  other  hand,  b  history  tory  of  the  city  back  to  the  time  of  its  French 
rather  than  biography,  since,  while  devoted  founders.  "Two  Spies,"  and  "Mary  and  Mar- 
largely  to  the  campaigns  of  the  civil  war,  it  en-  tha,  the  Mother  and  the  Wife  of  George  Wash- 
ters  into  the  preliminary  plottings  of  politicians  ington,"  are  added  to  the  works  of  Benson  J. 
more  fhlly  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  L(»sing.  "The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revolu- 
and  is  marked  by  the  author's  strong  individ-  tion,"  by  Edmund  Eirke  (J.  R«  Gilmore)  is 
nal  peculiarities,  although  it  may  be  inferred  rich  in  local  tradition.  It  treats  of  the  cam- 
that  some  of  its  orijginal  Sazon  strength  has  paigns  of  the  mountain-men  against  the  Brit- 
been  editorially  eliminated.  "General  George  ish  at  King's  mountain  and  the  adjacent ooun- 
B.  McClellan's  Own  Stor^  of  the  War  for  the  try.  livermore's  "  The  Republic  of  New  Ha- 
Union,"  published  after  his  death,  is  a  worthy  ven,"  and  Butler's  "  A  History  of  Farmington, 
monument  to  the  memory  of  an  officer  who,  Maine,"  are  among  the  many  local  histories 
whatever  may  have  been  his  failings  and  fail-  that  are  demanding  special  alcoves  in  the  great 
nres,  was  an  accomplished  soldier  and  beloved  libraries,  and  are  already  catalogued  in  the 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army  beyond  all  several  State  biblic^aphiea. 
other  oommandera.  General  Pope's  brief  com-  C.  £.  Little's  "  Historical  Lights  "  is  intended 
mand  of  the  Potomac  Army  is  described  in  the  as  a  gbide  for  historical  students,  and  should 
"Virginia Campaign  of  1862."  "The  History  greatly  economize  time  for  those  who  are  in 
of  the  Second  Army  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  the  regular  lines  of  research.  In  "  Sacred  Mys^ 
Potomac,"  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  is  per-  teries  among  the  Mayas  and  Qoichas"  the  au- 
haps  the  best  of  the  corps  histories.  The  an-  thor,  A.  Le  rlongeon,  is  hardly  limited  by  his- 
thor's  excellent  Qualifications  as  a  compiler  and  tory,  for  he  believes  that  eome  of  the  records 
editor  render  it  a  model  in  many  respects,  point  to  an  antiquity  of  more  than  11,000 
"  The  Naval  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  years.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Baird,  the  accomplished 
Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  combines  history  historian  of  the  Huguenots,  haa  brougbt  out 
with  personal  reminiscence,  and  official  docu-  "The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre"  in 
raentR,  in  a  bulky  volume.  "  The  Seventy**  two  handsome  volumes,  recounting  the  long 
ninth  Highlanders,  New  York  Volunteers,"  struggle  for  religious  freedom  in  France, 
by  W.  Todd ;    "  The  Fight  for  Missouri,"  "  France  under  Masarin "  is  by  James  Breck 
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Perkins,  and  Richard  Lodge's  <*  History  of  0.  Holloway's  **  Ladies  of  the  White  fionse,^ 
Modem  Europe  "  extends  trom  the  Ottoman  and  Miss  Lndlow's  '^  Life  of  Mary  Anna  Long- 
invasion  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  ''The  streth,*'  of  Philadelphia.  Oassios  M.  Clay. 
Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  deserves  mention,  late  United  States  minister  to  Russia,  published 
It  was  increased  by  nine  volumes  during  the  the  first  volume  of  his  memoirs.  Three  vol- 
year,  namely :  *'  The  Story  of  the  Jews,*'  by  umes  have  been  issued  of  '*  The  Lives  of  the 
James  E.  Hosmer ;  *'  Ohaldea,"  by  Z.  A*  Ra-  Presidents,*'  which,  when  all  are  told,  will  pre- 
gozin ;  ^'  Germany,"  bv  Baring-Gould  and  Ar-  sent  a  complete  history  of  the  United  States 
thur  Gilman;  *^ UarthagCL''  by  Church  and  in  the  shape  of  biographies.  Ben:  Perley 
Gilman ;  "  Hungary,"  by  ykoMrj  and  Hell-  Poore,  a  living  compendium  of  Washington 
prin ;  **•  The  Moors  in  Spain,"  by  Stanley  Lane  gossip,  has  brought  out  the  first  volume  of 
Poole  and  Arthur  Gilman ;  "  Spain,"  by  £.  £.  his  '^  Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Tears,"  and  his 
Hale  and  his  nster,  Susan  Hale ;  **  Norway,"  contemporary  in  the  same  field,  Charles  Lan- 
by  H.  H.  Boyesen ;  and  "  The  Saracens,"  by  man,  has  written  *'  Hap-haaard  Personalities," 
Arthur  Gilman.  **  Chivalric  Days,"  by  £.  S*  a  chain  of  reminiscences  covering  his  long 
Brooks,  admirably  retells  the  immortal  stories  life  in  the  capital.  The  autobiography  of  Mar- 
that  are,  with  many  grains  of  allowance,  made  tha  J.  Coston,  entitled  '^  A  Signal  Success,"  is 
to  do  duty  as  medisval  history.  in  reality  a  biography  of  her  husband,  the  in- 
In  his  more  serious  work,  ^'The  Creoles  of  ventor  of  the  Coston  signals,  now  used  by  most 
Louisiana,"  George  W.  Cable  preserves  the  of  the  maritime  nations,  and  the  story  of  a 
vivacity  that  marks  his  lighter  productions,  once  famous  Washington  belle.  A  "Life  of 
and  depicts  a  race  and  a  location  wnose  peculi-  Schuyler  Colfax,"  by  O.  X  Hollister,  recalled 
arities  are  scarcely  suspected  by  the  minority  vividly  the  shock  vrith  which  the  country 
of  intelligent  Americans.  In  '*  The  Making  of  heard  that  Mr.  Colfax  was  concerned  in  the 
New  England,"  the  other  extreme  of  our  wide  Credit  Mobilier  affidr.  Mr.  HoUister's  account 
domain,  Samuel  Adams  Drake  has  endeavored  of  the  matter  somewhat  modifies  the  popular 
to  adapt  a  species  of  object  -  teaching  to  the  verdict  in  the  case. .  The  "  Memoirs  and  Let- 
purposes  of  history.  "  Children's  Stories  of  ters  "  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Madison  preserve  the 
American  Progress,"  by  Henrietta  C.  Wright,  memory  of  one  of  the  famous  republican  bean- 
are  aimed  in  the  same  direction.  *'  The  Mas-  ties  of  her  day,  and  of  contemporary  interest 
sacres  of  the  Mountains,"  by  J.  P.  Dunn,  is  a  are  the  "  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Edward  living- 
compilation  not  before  attempted  on  a  like  ston."  The  name  of  Mary  Clemmer  is  still 
scale,  of  all  the  Indian  wars  of  the  United  fresh  in  American  literature,  for  she  is  remem- 
StatCMB  within  the  past  half-century.  *'  Out-  bered  by  the  maiden  name  under  which  she 
lines  of  Universal  History,"  by  Prof.  George  won  herUterary  reputation,  rather  than  by  that 
P.  Fisher,  of  Tale  College,  is  an  historical  ref-  acquired  in  marriage.  Her  husband,  Edward 
erence-book  of  the  highest  value — a  worthy  Hudson,  himself  a  well-known  journalist,  has 
addition  to  the  author's  previous  works,  written  an  excellent  biography  of  his  late  wife. 
G^n.  James  Grant  Wilson's  "History  of  the  entitled  "An  American  Woman's  life  ana 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Tork.  Work."  The  five  volumes  of  "Actors  and 
1785-1885,"  and  G.  W.  Schuyler's  "  Colonial  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
New  Tork "  are  valuable  additions  to  the  lo-  States,"  by  Brander  Matthews  and  Lawrence 
cal  history  of  Church  and  State.  Hutton,  have  involved  a  great  deal  of  research. 
'  Blagraphy* — ^The  most  imnortant  work  of  its  They  include,  it  is  believed,  every  notewordiy 
class  ever  undertaken  in  tnis  country  is  the  name  from  the  earliest  days  of  acting  to  ^e 
"  Cyclopsddia  of  American  Biography,"  edited  present  time.  "A  Memoir  of  Prof.  J.  Lewis 
by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  and  Prof.  John  Diman,"  by  Caroline  Hazard,  is  a  deserved 
fiske.  The  first  volume,  inclading  names  be-  tribute  to  his  life  and  services.  "  Madame 
ginning  with  A,  B,  and  C,  appeared  near  the  Mohl,  her  Salon  and  her  Friends,"  by  Kath- 
end  of  the  year,  and  five  others  are  in  course  leen  O'Meara,  is  one  of  the  cleverest  bio- 
of  preparation.  Portraits  are  given  with  praise-  graphical  and  social  studies  that  have  recently 
worthy  frequency,  and  much  information  not  appeared. 

hitherto  accessible  has  been  here  brought  to-  In  art  biomphy  should  be  noted  Mrs. 
gether  in  a  convenient  and  attractive  form.  Schuyler  YanKensselaer's  "Henry  H.  Richard- 
Works  of  national  importance  and  semi-his-  son  and  his  Works." 

toric  in  character  are  "  Grant's  Personal  Mem-  Philip  Schaff  contributes  to  religious  biog- 

oirs,"  which  have  received  an  unprecedented  raphy  "  Saint  Augustin,  Melanchthon,  Nean- 

gopular  welcome ;  "  The  Life  of  Gkn.  Winfield  der  " ;  and  James  I^man  Clarke  apprecia- 

cott  Hancock,"  by  F.  E.  Goodrich ;  and  "Rem-  tively  writes  a  <*  Life  of  William  Henry  Chan- 

iniseences  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Distinffuished  ning,"  the  Unitarian  leader.    W.  A.  Crofiht  is 

Men  of  his  Time,"  are  edited  by  Allen  Thorn-  the  author  of  "  The  Yanderbilts  and  the  Story 

dike  Rice.    W.  O.  Stoddard  has  written  ex-  of  their  Fortune,"  suggestive  of  rich  fields 

cellent  lives  of  George  Washington  and  of  of  investigation  for   American    biomphers. 

Ulysses  8.  Grant,  and  Col.  T.  W.  Knox's  "  Life  "  The  Life  of  Joel  Bariow,"  by  C.  B.  Todd, 

of  Robert  Fulton "  is  easily  the  best  yet  pub-  recalls  the  brilliant   poet   and    diplomat   of 

lished.    Here,  too,  should  be  mentioned  liaura  Revolutionary  fame  to  a  generation  that  has 
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well-nigh  forgotten  his  existenoe.    '*  The  Life  Adams,  who  also  pnhliahed  a  noticeable  toI- 

and  Oampaigns  of  Mi^or-Gen.  J.  K  B.  Stuart,*'  nme  of  original  poems,  entitled  *^  Post-Laa- 

the  Confederate    cayalrjrman,  is  among  the  reate  Idyls.'*    The    *' Poems"  of  Florns  B. 

best  of  the  many  similar  narratives  from  the  Plimpton,  ^'  The  Poetical  Works  of  Benjamin 

Soathem  side  that  have  appeared  since  the  F.  Taylor,"  Bazley's  "Temple  of  Alanthns" 

civil  war.  It  is  by  Migor  MoClellan,  a  member  and  U.  Bernard  Carpenter's  '*  Liber  Amoris  " 

of  Stoart's  staff.  may  conclude  the  list. 

FicCry.  —  The  venerable  John  Greenleaf  €rittclfli  and  fimeral  Uteratm.— Shakespeare 
Whittier  heads  the  list  of  poets  with  his  still  occupies  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of 
'*  Saint  Gregory's  Guest"  The  quaint  quality  critics  and  commentators.  Indeed,  there  are, 
of  his  clear-cut  ^verses  contain  many  sugges-  as  yet,  no  indications  that  he  will  ever  be 
tions  of  the  old  vigor.  ^'  H.  H.'s  "  '*  Sonnets  dethroned.  We  have,  besides  new  editions, 
and  Lyrics"  are  probably  the  last  verses  that  "Shakespeare  and  Spanish  Prototypes"  and 
we  shall  see  from  her  pen.  Celia  Thazter's  ^  Shakespeare  Society,"  by  A.  R.  Prey;  "  Au- 
**  Cruise  of  the  Mystery " ;  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  B.  thorship  of  Shakespeare,"  by  N.  Holmes ; 
Piatt's  ''In  Primrose  Time";  Margaret  J.  ''Shakespeare's England,"  by  William  Winter; 
Preston's  "For  Love's  Sake";  Nora  Perry's  "  Shakespeare's  Female  Characters,"  by  Edgar 
"New  Songs  and  New  Ballads " ;  Mrs.  Whit-  Fawcett;  and  "Familiar  Talks  on  some  of 
ney's  "  Holy  Tides  " ;  Elizabeth  Akers's  "  The  Shakespeare's  Comedies,"  by  E.  W.  Latimer. 
Silver  Bridge  " ;  Josenhine  Pollard's  "  Vagrant  The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  has  begun 
Verses" ;  Margaret  fieland's  "  Old  Garden  " :  the  publication  of  Its  papers,  and  the  formation 
Anna  Katharine  Green's  "  Risifi's  Daughter,''  of  Snakespeare  clubs  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
are  among  the  best  works  from  feminine  pens,  wherever  there  is  a  literary  circle. 
From  C.  r.  Cranch,  who,  if  not  in  the  same  Next  to  Shakespeare,  Browning  is  perhaps 
generation  wiUi  Whittier,  is  at  least  older  than  the  most  popular  subject  of  study.  "Brown- 
most  of  our  present  writers,  we  have  "  Ariel  ing's  Women,"  by  Mary  E.  Burt;  "  An  Intro- 
and  Caliban."  Edar  Fawcett  heads  the  duction  to  the  Study  of  Robert  Browning's 
younger  men  with  "  Romance  and  Revery,"  Poetry,"  by  Hiram  Corson ;  and  a  volume  of 
marked  by  his  usual  incisive  wit  and  clever  "Outune  Studies"  of  tbe  same,  from  the  Chi- 
versification.  Clinton  ScoUard's  "  With  Reed  cago  Browning  Society.  Prof.  Rolfe  has  aided 
and  Lyre";  "In  the  Eong's  Garden,"  by  in  this  direction  by  his  "  English  Clasmcs."  Dr. 
James  Berry  Bensel ;  Peck's  rollicking  "  Cap  F.  H.  Hedge's  "  Hours  with  the  German  Class- 
and  Bells."  and  "  In  Bohemia,"  by  John  Boyle  ics  "  is  a  work  of  permanent  value  for  conscien- 
O'Reillv '' ;  "  Children's  Ballads  from  History  tious  students  of  German ;  and  a  volume  equal- 
and  Folk  Lore "  is  a  selection  from  the  pages  ly  worthy,  in  a  different  line,  is  G.  W.  Cooke's 
of  "Wide-Awake"  of  much  that  is  best  in  verses  "  Poets  and  Problems."  Andrew  Lang's  '^  Let- 
and  pictures.  M.  A.  Lathbury  is  the  author  ters  to  Dead  Authors,"  Abba  Gould  Wool- 
of  "From  Meadow-Sweet  to  Mistletoe,"  an  son's  "G^rge  Eliot  and  her  Heroines,"  and 
artistically  illustrated  book  for  American  chil-  G.  Lansing  Raymond's  "  Poetry  as  a  Represent- 
dren.  "  Flowers  from  Dell  and  Bower  "  con-  ative  Art,"  are  excellent  guides  to  study  in  the 
tahis  enough  original  American  work,  although  directions  indicated. 

Shakespeare  is  represented,  to  Justifv  its  men-  The  list  of  books  on  general  literature  may 

tlon  in  this  department.    A  new  and  complete  fitly  conclude  with  W.  F.  Dana's  "  Optimism  of 

edition  of   Longfellow's  works,  poetry  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  which  is,  in  fact,  the 

prose,  is  among  the  year's  additions  to  the  Bowdoin  prize  essay  on  that  subject. 

Riverside  list    "  The  Minute-Man,"  commem-  The  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  a  larse 

orative  of  the  Concord  fight,  is  by  Margaret  number  of  books  bearing  directly  or  indirectly 

Sidney  (Mrs.  Hester  Lothrop),  illustrated  by  upon  art    Some  of  them  are  carefol  studies 

Sandham.    "Bye-o-Baby  Ballads,"  by  C.  Stu-  in  the  different  departments,  others  are  books 

art  Pratt,  with  Its  colored  illustrations,  was  of  reference,  others  are  reprints  of  standard 

among  tiie  holiday  novelties.    "  Three  Kings  "  works  for  the  sake  of  new  illustrations,  and 

is  a  Christmas  ballad,  by  Mary  Leland  Mc-  stOl  others  are  prepared  as  a  frame  for  some 

Lanathan,  illustrated  by  Kosina  Emmet.    But  particularly  good  artistic  work.     The  most 

the  list  of  poets,  more  or  less  known  to  the  important  general  work  on  art  and  artists  that 

public,  must  of  necessity  be  cut  short  has  been  published  in  America  is  the  superb 

Of  compilations  there  are  several,  some  of  "  Cyclopeoia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,"  eaited 

the  best  being  Browne's  "  Bugle  Echoes  "  and  by  John  Denison  Champlin,  Jr.   Two  volumes 

Frank  Moore's  "  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  were  brouffht  out  during  the  year,  and  two 

Southern  People,  1861-1866,"  which  repre-  more  will  shortly  follow, 

sent  the  popular  sonm  of  both  sides  during  Among  the  most  attractive  of  the  art  publi- 

the  civil  war.    In  "Humbler  Poets,"  Slason  oadons  is  "  A  Book  of  the  Tile  Club,"  to  which 

Thompson  has  brought  together  a  large  num-  members  of  that  famous  association  have  liber- 

ber  of  literally  "fugitive"  pieces  from  news-  ally  contributed  with  pen  and  pencil.    A  ds 

papers  and  periodicals,  many  of  which  have  Itupe  edition  of  one  hundred  copies,  printed  on 

the  mark  of  genuine  poetry.    "  Through  the  Japanese  paper  and  rigged  by  the  artists,  was 

Year  with  the  Poets  "  is  edited  by  Oscar  Fay  prepared  for  temptation  of  rich  collectors.    In 
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the  same  cateffoiy  mar  be  meDtioned  an  edi*-  tion.  Other  contribotiona  to  Aaiatio  and  OtU 
tion  of  <^The  Knbiirat  of  Omar  Khajjiun,"  ental  trayel  are  G.  0.  Pearson's  ''flighU  in- 
smaller  and  less  costly  than  the  first.  side  and  outside  Paradise  by  a  Penitent  Peri.'^;- 

Frederick   Orowninshield's  ''  Mnral  Paint-  Mrs.  0.  A.  Mason's  ''Etchings  in  Two  Lands''; 

ing"  is  noteworthy  in  every  sense  as  a  strictly  A.  0.  Maolay's  ''  Budget  of  Letters  from  Ja- 

American  art  publication  of  practical  utility,  pan";  Edwin  Joshua  Duke's  ''Alonff  River 

the  author  being  among  the  most  accomplished  and  Road  in  Fuh  Kien,  Chioa  " ;  and  Mary  L. 

of  contemporary  moral  painters.  Cort's  "  Siam,  or  the  Heart  of  Farther  India." 

*•*'  Stories  of  Art  and  Artists."  by  Clara  Era-  From  Americans  in  England  and  on  the 
kine  Clement,  was  among  the  few  art-books  of  Continent  we  have  ^  The  Chronicle  of  the- 
the  year  designed  especially  for  juvenile  read-  Coach,"  by  John  Denison  Champlin,  Jr.,  be- 
ers, but  of  permanent  value  to  any  one.  ''Youth  ing  the  clever  record  of  a  four-m-hand  trip 
in  Twelve  Centuries"  is  another  "Juvemle,"  through  some  of  the  finest  English  counties,, 
containing  twenty-four  ideal  portraits  of  youth-  and  "  The  Dark  City,"  namely,  London,  by  L&- 
ful  race-types  of  both  sexes.  The  context  is  ander  Richardson.  A  well-conceived  tide  of 
furnished  by  "  M.  E.  B."  (Mrs.  M.  £.  Blake)  in  travel  is  "  Two  Pilgrims'  Progress,"  with  iUus- 
the  shape  of  short  poems,  one  for  each  of  the  trations  by  the  author,  Joseph  Pennell,  one  of 
pictures.  the  pilgrims.     The  other  pilgrim  was  Mrs.- 

'^  Notable  Etchings  by  American  Artists,"  Pennell,  and  their  means  of  transit  was  a  tri- 

with  an  essay  by  Ripley  Hitchcock,  records  cycle. 

the  progress  in  this  country  of  this  deservedly  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  as  happy  with  his 

popular  branch  of  fine  art    "  American  Art "  pen  as  with  his  pencil,  and  the  genial  spirit 

IS  a  collection  by  S.  R.  Koehler,  of  twenty-five  with  which  he  iias  written  and   iUustrated 

paintings,  or  rather  of  reproductions  thereof,  "  Well-worn  Roads  of  Spain,  Holland,  and 

oy  American  artists.    They  were  selected  with  Italy  "  shows  what  can  be  done  with  old  ma* 

oommendaUy  good  taste  from  the  best  public  terials   when   they  are   treated  eon  amare. 

and  private  American  collections.    The  same  "Carlsbad  and  its  Environs"  by  J.  Merrylees, 

writer  and  critic  published  "Twenty  American  "The  Land  of  the  Czar  and  the  Nihilist,"  by 

Etchings  "  in  a  handsome  folio  edition  limited  James  Monroe  Buckley,  and  "  Consular  Rem- 

to  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies.    The  con-  iniscences,"  by  Horstmann,  close  the  list 

text  is  mainly  biographical.  "  In  the  Bush  and  on  the  Trail "  is  a  iSnench- 

Margaret  E.  Sangster  contributes  the  poetry  man's  narrative  of  actual  American  adventure, 

to  accompany  the  lovely  child-pictures  collected  A  similar  book,  by  Achilles  Daunt,  is  a  tale  of 

by  Frank  French  in  "  Home  Fairies  and  Heart  exploration  and  adventure  entitled  "  With  Pack                  i 

Flowers."  and  Rifle  in  the  Far  Southwest" 

"  Idyls  and  Pastorals  "  is  the  title  of  a  hand-  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Thomp- 

some  folio  containing  a  collection  of  Celia  son's  "The  Land  and  the  Book"  deserves 

Thaxter's  poems  written   expressly  for  tiiis  mention  among  new  publications, 

volume,  which  is  richly  illustrated  with  photo-  "  Chfison :  The  Land  of  Morning  Calm,"  is 

gravnres  firom  the  work  of  American  and  for-  by  Percival  Lowell,  late  foreign  secretary  to 

eign  artists.  the  Corean  embassy.    The  book  is  the  result 

Kenyon  Cox's  illustrationB  of  Rossetti's"  The  of  a  long  residence  in  Cores,  one  of  the  few 

Blessed  Damosel"  afford  an  excuse  for  repnb-  remaining  quarters  of  the  globe  with  which 

lishing  that  unique  poem  in  a  superb  folio ;  and  American  readers  are  unfamiliar, 

the  same  may  be  said  of  Abbey's  drawings  for  Central  and  South  America  receive  their 

"  She  Stoops  to  Conouer."  share  of  attention  from  several  Northern  tcav- 

Fidelia  Bridges's  ^  Bird-Song  Series  "  carries  elers,  namely,  Helen  J.  Sanborn,  in  "  A  Winter 

her  charming  studies  of  American  song-birds  in  Central  America " ;  Solomon  Bulkley  Grif* 

into  a  permanent  shape  with  appropriate  poeti-  fin,  in  "  Mexico  of  To^daj  " ;  James  W.  Wells, 

cal  selections.  in  "Three  Thousand  Miles  through  Brazil"; 

Irene  Jerome  repeats  in  "  Nature's  Hallelu-  E.  J.  M.  Clemmens,  in  "  The  La  Plata  Coun- 

iah  "  her  success  of  "  One  Year's  Sketch-Book."  tries  of  South  America." 

Poetical  selections  serve  for  context  Books  have  been  published  oonoemlnff  the 

"  Happy  Hunting-Grounds  "  includes  many  different  parts  of  the  United  States  as  foUow : 

of  W.  Hamilton  GilMon's  best  essays,  with  grei^  "  Our  New  Alaska,"  by  Charles  Hallock,  and 

store  of  his  matchless  illustrations.    The  vol-  "  Our  Arctic  Province  Alaska  and  the  Seal 

nme  is  uniform  with  "  Pastoral  Days."  Islands,"  by  Henry  W.  Elliot    Both  are  ex- 

IhiveL — ^There  was  not  during  the  year  a  ceedingly    entertaining    books.     "  Southern 

very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  important  California"  is  described  by  T.  S.  Van  Dyke; 

books  of  travel.    Persia  was  treated  by  two  and  "  H.  H.,"  in  her  posthumous  "  Glimpses  of 

Americans :  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  from  the  dip-  Three  Coasts,"  toucnes  npon  California  and 

lomatio  and  consular  standpoint,  and  James  Oregon  as  well  as  upon  Sweden  and  Norway 

Bassett  from  that  of  a  missionary.    The  first  and  Great  Britain.    G.  W.  Wingate's  "Through 

is  entitled  "  Persia  and  the  Persians,"  and  the  the  Yellowstone  Park  on  Horseback  "  adds  to 

second,  "Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imams."  our  appreciation  of  that  wonderful  region. 

This  last  covers  a  period  of  pioneer  explora-  "The  Winnipeg  Country,"  anonymously  pub- 
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llflhed,  dMoribes  a  toQr  In  that  seldom-yuited  Railwajs  of  the  Republic,^*  hv  J.  F.  Hudsoo; 

diyiflion  of  British  Amerioa.    ^'Saota  Barbara  ^'Anoient  Amerioao  Politics,^*  by   Hugh  J., 

and  around  there,"  by  Edwards  Roberts,  will  Hastings;  '* Protection  vs.  Free  Trade,"  by  H, 

no  donbt  attract  additional  visitors  to  that  M.  Hoyt,  an  excellent  compendinm  of  the  ar^' 

fiiTored  coast.    If  eveir  scoffer  at  oar  hard-  gnments  agsinst  opening  the  way  to  nnre-. 

worked  little  army  could  be  made  to  read  *^An  stricted  foreign  competition ;   ^*  The  South," 

Apache  Campaign  in  the  Sierra  Madre,**  by  by  A.  H.  McClnre;  **The  Labor  Movement 

Oapt  John  G.  Bonrke,  U.  S.  A.,  there  might  the  Problem  of  To-Day,"  by  George  E.  Mc- 

be  a  more  appreciative  popular  sentiment  re-  Neill ;  ^*  The  Unfair  Distribution  of  £amingS|" 

gardiiu;  our  soldiers.  by  W.  V.  Marshall;  ''A  Plain  Man's  Talk  on 

R.  J.  Oleveland^s  ^'Voyages  of  a  Merchant  the  Labor  Question."  by  Simon  Kewcomb; 

KavigBtor"  and  W.  Wyatt  GilPs  ''Jottings  ''Ten  Dollars  Enough,"  by  Oatherine  Owens; 

from  the  Pacific"  will  be  read  with  interest  "Labor.  Land,  and  Law,"  by  W.  A.  Phillips; 

by  lovers  of  the  sea.    Lieut  Greely's  "Three  "American  Diplomacy   and*  Furtherance  of 

Tears  of  Arctic  Service  "  is  among  the  most  Commerce,"  by  Euffene  Schuyler  ;^'  Our  Coun- 

important   books   of  exploration   nublished.  try,"  by  Rey.  Josiah  Strong,  D.  D. ;  "  History 

While  it  unfortunately  recalls  mucn  that  is  of  the  Appointing  Power  of  the  President,"  by 

distressing,  it  places  on  record  many  deeds  of  Lu^  M.  Salmon;  "The  Family,"  by  Charles 

skill,  danng,   endurance,   and   discipline,  of  F.  Thwing  and  Carrie  F.  B.  Th wing,  his  wife ; 

which  every  American  may  well  be  proud.  "The  Protective  Tariff  Delusion,"  oy  Marion 

Psmical,   ^^m^   md  HMtal    SdsMe.— These  Todd;  "financial  History  of  the  United  Sutes 

fields  of  study  and  speculation  seem  to  have  from  1861  to  1886,"  by  Albert  S.Bolles;  "Cksa 

been  particularly  attractive  to  American  an*  Interests,"  by  the  author  of  "  Conflict  in  Na- 

tbors  during  the  year  under  consideration,  ture  and  Life " ;  "  Protection  to  Home  Indus- 

probably  owing  to  the  labor  agitations  of  the  try,"  being  from  lectures  on  the  subject  by 

dav,  to  the  generalW  unsettled  condition  of  Prof.  R.  £.  Thompson, 

politics  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  io*  Not  more  than  two  thirds  as  many  books, 

terest  of  intelligent  people  in  economics  and  all  told,  were  published  during  the  year  in 

international  comity.    From  a  mass  of  mate-  the  department  of  philosophy  and  mentsl  sci- 

rial  the  following  titles  are  selected  as  oon«  ence,  and  of  these  veiy  few  originated  on  this 

flfucuousin  the  Almerioanlist:  side  of  the  ocean.    The  three  most  notable 

"  Aristocracy  in  England,"  bv  Adam  Badeau,  ones  are  practicaUy  on  the  same  topic,  namely : 

is  an  entertaining  narrative  of  an  American's  '^Psychology,"  by  Dr.  James  McCosh ;   "  Hu- 

ezperienoe  abroad  in  an  ofiScial  position.    His  man  Psychology,"  bv  E.  James ;  and  "  Ele- 

elncidation  of  court  etiquette  b  at  once  amus-  ments  of  Psychology,"  by  James  Solly.    These 

ing  and  perplexing  to  the  republican  mind,  do  not  adequately  renresent  the  activitjr  in 

"Sodal  Studies  in  England,"  by  Sarah  K.  Bol-  the  direction  of  metapnysics,  for  the  reviews 

ton,  should  be  read  in  connection  with  Ckn.  and  periodicals  show  that  mental  science  is  by 

Badeau's  book.    It  has  not  the  ofllcial  diplo-  no  means  abandoned  by  oor  home«philoso- 

matio  stamp,  but  is  entertaining  nevertheless,  phers. 


"  Copyright,  its  Law  and  its  Literature,"  bv  ~  8cleMe.p— "  Earthquakes    and    other   Earth 

R.  R.  Bowker,  is  of  interest  and  value  to  lul  Movements,"  by  John  Milne,  professor  in  the 

literary  workmen ;  and  his  "  Economics  for  Japanese  Imperial  College,  proved  a  timely 

the   People,"    "Economic  Fact-Book,"  and  study  in  view  of  subsequent  seismic  disturln 

"Primer  for  Political  Education,"  contain  in-  ances. 

formation  that  every  voter  should  possess.  Text-books  and  essays  on  the  subiect  of  elec- 

"  Twenty  Tears  of  Congress,"  by  James  G.  tricity  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  scientific 

Blaine,  is  probably  the  most  brilliant  book  of  book-lists.    Park  Beigamm's  "  Age  of  Elec- 

individual  reminiscence  and  political  history  tricity,"  A.  L.  Raney's  "  Uses  of  ^ectricity  in 

that  has  appeared  in  this  country.    It  is  not  Medicine,"  G.  M.  Beard's  "  Medical  and  Surgi- 

uiyust  to  say  that  it  is  ss  interesting  as  a  novel  oal  Uses  of  Electricity,"  are  among  the  Ameri* 

*^hat  being  the  modem  criterion  by  which  can  publications. 

the  popularity  of  a  book  must  be  Judged.  The  United  States  Government  has  issued 

The  list  dbat  follows  contains  most  of  the  two  important  works  on  "  The  Fisheries  of  the 

noteworthy  new  books  of  tiiis  class :  United  States,"  which  are  of  especial  interest 

"The  Labor  Problem,"  William  E.  Barnes,  at  present.    Other  works  touching  upon  the 

editor;  "Studies  in  Modem  Socialism  and  La-  animal  kingdom  are  French's  "Butterflies  of 

bor  Problems,"  by  Rev.  T.  Edwin  Brown ;  the  Eastern  United  States,"  and  C.  C.  Abbott's 

"  Soeialism  and  Christianity,"  by  A.  J.  F.  Beh*  "  UpUmd  and  Meadow."   Another  highlv  ored- 

rends;  "The  Philosophy  of  Wealth,"  by  J.  B.  itable  Government  publication   is   "Mining 

dark;   '^ Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legisla*  Monographs  of  the  United  States  Geological 

tion,"  1855-'85,  by  S.  8.  Cox;  "Triumphant  Survey." 

Democracy,"  by  Andrew  Carnegie;  "The  l4U  "  The  Origin  of  the  Fittest,"  by  Prof.  E.  D. 

bor  Movement  in  America,"  bv  Prof.  Ely ;  Cope,  is  a  study  in  evolution  that  has  nvited 

"  Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  by  Henry  George ;  the  attention  of  Darwinians.    "  The  Botany  of 

^Maoiial  Training,"  by  C.  H.  Ham;   ^^the  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  by  J.  M.  Coulter,  in^ 
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creases  and  defines  our  knowledge  of  the  flora  Sondry  Targets,'*  "The  Battle  for  Bread,**  and 

of  that  imperfect^  known  and  most  attractive  '*  Tabernacle  Sermons,**  by  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 

region.  mage;   and,  fh>m  an  antipodal  eooledsstioal 

IMagj  aad  Bdlglsa* — In  view  of  the  insati-  standpoint,  ^*  Hasband  ana  Wife,**  bj  Prof, 

able  and  seemingly  almost  universal  demand  George   Zabriskie  Gray;   ^*The  People  and 

for  ephemeral  and  essentially  worldly  litera-  Preachers  in  the  Methodbit  Episcopal  Chorch,'* 

tore — more  than  enough,  apparently,  to  over-  by  James  A.  Wright;  "Ancient  Oities,**  by 

stock  all  the  markets  in  the  world— it  is  sar^  W.  Bnmet  Wright ;  "Progressive Orthodoxy,'* 

priMng  to  take  account  of  the  number  of  books  by  the  editors  of  the  "  Andover  Beview  *' ; 

touchmg  the  most  profound  and  serious  of  all  "  International  Sermons,"  by  eminent  preach- 

topics.    The  list  embraces  a  majority  of  the  ers  of  the  Ohurch  in  England  and  America ; 

best  thought  and  teaching  in  this  field.    "  In  "Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-School 

Aid  of  Faith."  )»y  Lyman  Abbott ;    "  God's  Lessons  for  1887,"  by  the  Monday  Club. 

Bevelations  or  Himself  to  Men,"  by  the  Bev.  S.  Law. — ^Without    attempting   to    enumerate 

J.  Andrews^  "  The  Two  Books  of  Nature  and  bound  volumes  of  digests  and  reports,  which 

Bevelation  collated,"  by  the  Bev.  G.  D.  Arm-  threaten  to  overflow  the  possible  limits  of 

strong.  D.  D. ;  "  History  of  the  Baptists,"  by  libraries,  the  most  important  may  be  men- 

Bev.  T.  Armitage ;  "  The  Simplicity  that  is  in  tioned.    The  first  volume  of  H.  C.  Adams's 

Christ,"  by  Bev.  Leonard  W.Bacon;  "Evolution  "  Judicial  Glossary  "  (A  to  E)  and  at  least  two 

and  Beligion,"  by  Hennr  Ward  Beecher ;  the  more  will  be  requirea  to  complete  the  work, 

fourth  series  of  Bev.  Philups  Brooks's  "  Twenty  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cydopaaaia  of  celebrated 

Sermons " ;  "  Life  and  Onrist  in  the  World,"  law  maxims^  and  must  have  involved  a  great 

by  Bev.  Arthur  Brooks;  "Messianic  Prophe-  deal  of  patient,  accurate  work.    J.  E.  Ein- 

cy,"  by  Bev.  0.  A.  Briffis,  D.D.;  "Sound-  ney's  "Digest  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

ings,"  by  Bev.  Mortimer  Blake :  "  The  Miracu-  Court "  has  appeared,  and  makes  good  its 

lous  Element  in  the  Gospels,''  by  Alexander  promise  of  userolness.    Of  general  interest  are 

Balmain  Bruce ;  "  Light  on  the  Hidden  Way,"  Tiedman's  "  Limitations  of  the  Police  Power 

with  an  introduction  by  James  Freeman  Clarke;  of  the  State  by  the  Federal  Constitution," 

"Modern  TJnitarianism,"  by  James  Freeman  Gray  on  "Perpetuities,"  Bemsen  on  "Intes- 

Ckrke  and  Joseph  Allen ;  "  The  Fourth  Gos-  tate  Succession,"  and  Martindale's  "  Unclaimed 

g)l,"  by  James  Freeman  Clarke,  also  "Every-  Money,  Lands,"  etc.  In  the  same  group  as 
ay  Beligion  **  and  "  Vexed  Questions  in  The-  this  last  are  Jones's  "  Forms  of  Conveyancing," 
ology  "  by  the  same  author ;  "  The  Orient,"  Austin's  "  Farm  Law,"  and  "  Wynkoop's  "  Ves- 
by  Bev.  Joseph  Cook ;  "  The  Gospel  and  sels  and  Voyages  as  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Philosophy,"  by  Bev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D. ;  Constitution  and  Treasury  Decisions."  G. 
" Universalism  in  America,"  vol.  ii,  by  the  Merrill's  "Studies  in  Comparative  Jurispru- 
Bev.  B.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  a  comprehenrive  history ;  dence,"  and  new  editions  of  the  standard  works 
"Applied  Christianity,"  by  Washington  on  international  law,  are  of  especial  value. 
Gladden ;  "  The  Gk>spel  of  John,"  by  A.  Sov-  AnoUier  important  addition  to  the  intermina- 
ey ;  "  Sermons,"  by  "  Sam  "  Jones,  the  South-  ble  list  of  aigests  is  F.  J.  Stimson's  "  Ameri- 
ern  evangelist;  "A  Study  of  Primitive  Chris-  can  Statute  Iaw."  The  number  of  books  on 
tianity."  by  L.  G.  Janes ;  "  Eventful  Nights  in  "  Contracts  "  indicates  the  growing  importance 
Bible  History,"  by  Bev.  Alfred  Lee ;  "  Plato  of  that  department  of  the  current  law  litera- 
and  Paal,"  by  J.  W.  Mendenhall;  "D.  L.  ture.  Among  them  are  Balston  on  "Dis- 
Moody  at  Home,"  and  "Ten  Days  with  D.  L.  charge  of  Contracts,"  Bates  on  "Limited  Part- 
Moody,"  anonymous;  "The  Wisdom  of  the  nership,"  Dewey  on  "Contracts  for  Future 
Apocalypse."  byMcIlvdne;  "TheWoridand  Delivery,"  Greenhood  on  "Public  Policy  in 
the  Logos,''  by  Bishop  Hugh  Miller  (Bedell  the  Law  of  Contracts,"  Bandolph  on  "  Corn- 
Lectures);  "  Silent  Times,"  by  Bev.  J.  B.  Mil-  mercial  Paper,"  Jones  on  "Construction  of 
ler :  "  Bible  Warnings,"  by  Bichard  Newton ;  Commercial  and  Trade  Contracts,*'  and  Usher 
"Mechanics  and  Faith,"  by  Charles  Talbot  on  "Sales  of  Personal  Property." 
Porter;  "My  Study,*' by  Bev.  Austin  Phelps;  Accidents  on  land  and  sea  are  treated  In 
"  Woman  in  Sacred  Song,**  by  Eva  Munson  "  Collisions  of  Ships  in  United  States  Waters," 
Smith ;  "  Ham-Miahkan,  the  Wonderful  Tent,"  by  W.  P.  Preble ;  "  The  Law  of  Bailway  Acci- 
by  Bev.  D.  A.  Bandall,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  dents,"  by  C.  S.  Paterson,"  and  "  The  Law  of 
Endless  Panishment,"  by  Bev.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Negligence,"  by  J.  H.  Deering.  Allied  to  these 
D.  D. ;  "  Messianic  ExpecUtions  and  Modern  is  C.  E.  Grinnell's  "Law  of  Deceit.** 
Judaism,"  by  Solomon  Schindler ;  "  Footprints  Wade  on  "  Attachment  and  Garnishment," 


of  the  Saviour,**  by  Bev.  Julian  E.  Smyth 
*•  Bight  Life,"  by  Bev.  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D. 
"Social   Problems,"   by   Minot   J.   Savage 


McConnell  on  the  "Trustee  Process,"  Morrill 
on  "  Competency  and  Privilege  of  Witnesses,*' 
Wood   on  "Practice  Evidence,"  Hawes  on 


"  Spinoza  and  his  Environment,"  by  Bev.  Hen-  "The  Jurisdiction  of  Courts,'*  and  Bailey  on 

ry  Smith;  "Sketch  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  "The  Onus  Probandi,"  with  several  works  on 

of  Tyana,**  by  D.  M.  Treadwell ;  "  Joseph,  the  forms  and  particular  remedies,  have  an  impor- 

Prime  Minister,"  by  Bev.  William  M.  Tay-  tant  bearing  on  the  tendency  of  practice, 

lor,  D.D.;  "The  Marriage  Bing,"  "Shots  at  Patent  law  is  assuming  great  impoitanoe, 
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and  the  most  oondderable  addition  to  the  rologista,  as  tending  to  correot  manj  errors 

patent  lawyer's  library  is  ^'  Federal  Oases  on  that  are  common  eren  among  members  of  the 

Patents  Copyrights,  and  Trade-Marks,"  edited  profession.    C.  W.  Cutler,  in  his  ''  Mannal  of 

by  W.  D.  Baldwin  and  Woodbnry  Lowxy.    It  IMerential  Diagnosis,"  has  provided  an  excel- 

contidns  the  more  important  decisions  in  fall  lent  hand-book  for  students.     A.  Worcester's 

and  a  digest  of  minor  cases.    Duryee  on  *^  As-  **  Monthly  Nursing  "  is  not  strictly  intended 

signments  of  Patent  Rights  "  is  a  small  digest,  for  professional  use,  but  physicians  are  often 

in  a  special  field,  and  B.  V.  Abbott  has  edited  glad  of  such  manuals  to  place  in  the  hands  of 

two  volumes  containing  the  *^  Patent  Laws  of  those  seeking  instruction.    Some  hints  on  the 

All  Nations."  phenomena  of  heredity  may  be  found  in  '*  Out- 

*'  Tact  in  Oourt,"  by  J.  W.  Donovan,  while  lines  of  Lectures  on  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Mills, 

hardly  to  be  classed  as  an  authority,  contains  of  McGiU  University. 

manv  valuable  hints  suggestive  alike  to  lawyer  Dr.  Billings's  report  on  the  '*  Mortality  and 

and  layman.    ^' Among  the  Lawyers,"  by  Ed-  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 

mund  Alton,  is  a  contribution  to  the  general  turned  at  the  Tenth  Census,"  is  a  work  involv- 

literature  of  the  guild.  ing  vast  labor  and  a  highly  commendable  thor- 

Our  Ibt  may  close  with  reference  to  J.  P.  onghness  in  statistical  method.   It  is  one  of  the 

Oray's  *'  Rule  against  Perpetuities,"  a  text-  most  creditable  works  issued  by  the  Govem- 

book  that  embc^ies  a  valuable  study  of  the  ment.    J.  W.  Stickler  has  written  **  The  Adi- 

American  law  of  property.  rondacks  as  a  Health  Resort,"  citing  instances 

■MMMv— The  year  was  not  prolific  of  new  of  benefit  in  cases  of  pidmonary  disease, 

books,  if  quantity  alone  is  conmdered.    There  The  increasing  scope  of  profesdonal  publica- 

were  published  in  the  United  States,  however,  tions  no  doubt  turns  the  current  of  professional 

a  number  of  special  volumes  highly  creditable  writing  to  the  direction  of  detached  papers, 

to  the  profession,  and  the  work  of  compilation  These,  however,  if  of  any  permanent  value, 

and  codification  has  commanded  the  services  are  eventually  gathered  into  volumes,  and  the 

of  man^  competent  workers.  world  Ib  in  no  way  the  loser.    The  Surgeon- 

Bearmg  upon  diseases  of  the  brain  are  J.  L.  General's  office  at  Washington  calls  for  a  large 
Coming's  **  Local  Anaosthesia  in  General  Medi-  amount  of  highly  valuable  work,  and  the  un- 
cine ;  also,  *^  Brain-Rest,"  by  the  same  author,  dertaking  of  cataloguing  the  library  of  that 
With  these,  W.  D.  Granger's  ^^How  to  care  for  office,  deserves  espial  commendation, 
the  Insane"  should  have  a  place.  F.  Treve's  MtecdfaoMMfc — A  few  books  of  interest  to 
**  Manual  of  Surgery  "  is  a  compilation  in  three  special  groups  of  readers  remain  to  be  noticed : 
volumes  of  monoffraphs  by  acknowledged  au-  ^^The  Law  of  Field-Sports,"  comprising  the 
thorities.  R.  T.  Morris  writes  for  beginners  a  game-laws  of  all  the  States,  by  George  Pot- 
surgical  manual  entitied'*  How  we  treat  Wounds  nam  Smith;  **The  Boat-Sailer's  Manaal,"  by 
To-I>ay."  It  treats  especially  of  the  compara-  Edward  F.  Qnaltrough ;  "  Fly -fishing  and  Fly- 
tively  modern  methods  of  antiseptic  surgery,  making  for  Trout,"  by  J.  Harrington  Eeene; 
Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  *'  Surgi-  *^The  American  Salmon-Fisherman,"  by  H.  P. 
cal  Diseases  of  the  Kidney."'  Lane's  '*  Manual  Wells ;  ''  Whist  Scores  and  Card-Table  Talk," 
of  Operative  Surgery  "  is  an  excellent  conden-  by  H.  Rheinhardt 

sation  of  practical  information  with  which  Stadstlfs.— In  the  following  table,  compiled 

every  general  practitioner  should  be,  but  not  by  the  *^  Publishers'  Weekly,"  the  issues  of  the 

always  «,  familiar.  minor  class  of  cheap  libraries  have  been  omit- 

Dr.  E.  G.  Loring's  "Text-Book  of  Ophthal-  ted,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  reprints,  and 

moscopy,"  Part  I,  is  a  profound  and  admirable  hardly  to  be  classed  as  booxs.    Six  hundred 

work,  recounting  all  the  latest  improvements  are  included  from  the  cheap  libraries.    The 

in  instruments,  of  some  of  which  he  is  himself  books  of  1886  are  included  for  comparison : 

the  inventor,  and  describing  minutely  the  eye    

in  its  normal  and  diseased  condition.     Prof.  class. 

Weisse,  under  the  titie  of  "  Practical  Human    ff^l^ 

Anatomy,  a  Working  Guide  for  Students  of  IMw.//^[y///^yV/,'.'.'.'^V./.'. 

Medicine  and  a  Ready  Reference  for  Surgeons  JjvMiUe  ^o^b.  . .  ".ii^'j^  •  • 

and  Physicians,"  has  condensed  the  acquire-  i5J35L^Sd^*Ston7^^^ 

ments  of  his  professional  life.     Illustrations  EdaoiSNi.LuiffiM«e..! I. '!!.*.'!!! 

occupy  a  large  nart  of  the  book.  Hte&     ^omo^ 

Delafield's  " Studies  in  Pathological  Anato-  utSZ Mmee, njiimi V.V.'.V. 

my  "  have  reached  "  Chronic  Phthisis  "  in  the    ^^^  iH>MdMi  ftjiwioe 

second  volume.   The  discussion  of  this  dreaded  stoi^^i^X::;: ;:::;:;: 

disease  will  be  found  well-nigh  exhaustive.  fim  Art  aad  nh»tn«ad  Books. . 

«*  Buck's  Reference  Hand-Book  of  the  Medi-  {SSg^  ^"^?*^°^ 

oal  Sciences  "  has  reached  its  second  volume,  spoHi  toA  AmnMmonta !!.'.'!.'! 

professedlv  embracing  the  entire  range  of  sci-    BnmoI^dSiSre*'"* * .* 

entiflc  and  practical  medicine.  itoitai  tad  Moni  Pbflotophj.'. ! 

"The  Curability  of  Insanity"  is  a  series  of 
inteUigent  studies  of  especial  interest  to  neu-        ^^^ 
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From  the  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  7,136  of  the 
books  pablished  in  1886  have  failed  to  perfect 
title  to  copyright  through  non-compliance  with 
the  law  requiring  two  copies  of  each  publica- 
tion. This  sbould  be  taken  as  a  warning  bj 
publishers  and  authors.  The  figures  herewith 
include  only  the  actual  number  of  publications. 
The  official  return  is  twice  as  large,  both  copies 
of  each  publication  being  counted: 


wmoB. 

Dvosns. 

GLASS. 

1880. 

1888. 

1885. 

1888. 

Books 

9,988 

8,080 

885 

6,608 

988 

],ft98 

1,897 

80 

94 

488 

15 

7,n4 

6,489 

155 

8,441 

9» 

1.319 

1,790 

70 

• .  <  • 

[      49 
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Perlmlkftlii ... 
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Fhotogrsphs 

Ohiomos  sod  engxttTlngi 

Maps  and  charts. 

Prfnts 

8,001' 
1,975 
1,084 
1,188 
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Paintings 

Designs. 

j       19 
6' 

Drawings,  ete 

Total 

88,410 

81,168 

u^ao 

84|089 

LITElUlllUy  BRinSH,  HI  1886.  The  list  of 
the  publications  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
year  shows  no  very  marked  improvement  on 
1885  as  regards  works  of  importance,  although 
it  covers  a  wider  surface.    More  books  ap- 

E eared  in  all  the  departments,  excepting  per- 
aps  that  of  poetry,  and  a  more  comprehensive 
field  of  subjects  was  covered.  Especially  to  be 
noted  is  the  tendency  toward  out-of-the-way 
topics,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  resources 
through  translation.  Thus  occultism  has  found 
frequent  expression  not  only  in  philosophical 
treatises,  but  largely  in  fiction ;  the  movement 
of  exploration  and  colonization  has  brought 
forth  a  crop  of  books  descriptive  of  lands 
hitherto  little  known,  and  the  more  recondite 
naturid  phenomena  have  been  enthusiastically 
investigated.  In  the  department  of  Mlei-Ut- 
tres,  strictly,  there  has  been  exhibited  but  a 
waninff  interest,  except  where  this  subject, 
like  o&ers,  coula  be  made  the  occasion  for  in- 
quiry and  technical  review.  Thus,  biography, 
autobiography,  and  analytical  criticism  have 
been  fruitful,  and  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
a  close  and  thorough  examination  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  anthers  rather  than  the  repro- 
duction of  their  writings.  Such  subjects,  also, 
as  Buddhism,  supernaturalism,  and  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  evolution,  have  encount- 
ered unusual  scrutiny,  so  that  altogether  the 
year  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  in  British 
literature  an  anxious  and  thoughtful  spirit  of 
curiosity  and  investigation  more  than  a  deidre 
to  amuse  Or  to  interest  the  reader. 

nne  Aria, — Of  works  strictly  confined  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music,  while  not  very  many 
were  published  during  the  year,  those  that  did 
see  the  light  were  generally  of  a  high  char- 
acter, and  the  field  of  illustration  showed  a 
marked  advance  in  beauty  and  originality  of 
design  and  excellence  of  execution. 


Prominent  among  such  works  was  the  auto* 
type  reproduction  of  one  hundred  pf  the  prints 
of  the  renowned  Bartolozzi,  the  Florentine  en- 
eraver,  who  was  the  ^andfather  of  Madame 
Yestris.  A  work  on  "Fifteenth-Century  Ital- 
ian Omament,^^  by  Vacher ;  Kveritt's  "  Fnglish 
Caricaturists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  " : 
^*  Ladies^  Old-Faahioned  Shoes,"  by  Greig;  ana 
'^  A  Book  of  Fac-similes  of  Monumental  Brasses 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,*^  by  Creeny,  are 
also  to  be  included  in  this  class.  In  technical 
art,  of  a  sort,  may  be  mentioned  Mtintz^s  work 
on  "  Tapestnr,"  translated  bv  Davis ;  Lady  Al- 
ford^s  "  Needlework  as  Art " ;  the  seventh  edi- 
tion, illustrated,  of  ChafiPers^s  "Marks  and 
Monograms  on  European  and  Oriental  Porce- 
lain"; and  Church's  "Hand-Book  of  English 
Porcelain." 

Architecture  was  represented  by  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Parker's  work  on  "Church-Building";  B. 
W.  and  J.  W.  Clarke's  "  Architectural  History 
of  Cambridge  University,  England  " ;  and  Will* 
iam  Burges's  "The  House '^  and  "Designs." 
Mr.  Buskin  began  a  new  series  of  monographs 
for  the  young  on  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens  and 
the  remains  at  Florence.  Among  technical 
books  on  painting  there  were  Nutter's  "Interior 
Decoration,"  Field's  "  Colors  and  Pigments  for 
the  Use  of  Artists,"  and  Collier's  "Manual  of 
Oil-Painting." 

To  conclude  this  department  there  should  be 
mentioned  the  "Early  Flemish  Artists"  of 
Conway,  Audesley's  "  Ornamental  Arts,"  and 
Anderson's  "  Pictorial  Arts  "  of  Japan.  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton  produced  "Imagination  in 
Landscape-Painting,"  and  S.  B.  Koehler  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Becent  Development  in  Ameri- 
can Art." 

A  few  special  books  on  music  and  the  drama 
were  published,  including  Bockstro's  "  General 
History  of  Music,"  Upton's  "  Woman  in  Mu- 
sic "  and  a  work  on  the  "  Standard  Oratorios,'* 
and  Archer's  "About  the  Theatre." 

nfartmry.— In  archaeology  and  cognate  subjects 
were  published  during  the  year  Torr's  "  Bhodes 
in  Ancient  Times,''^  Mlddleton's  "Ancient 
Bome  in  1885,"  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin's  "Bo- 
man  Cheshire,"  Leggett's  "  Notes  on  the  Mint- 
Forms  and  Coins  of  the  Mohammedans  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,"  and 
two  new  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Elliott's  "  In- 
ternational Numismata  Orientalia." 

Ancient  history  has  been  considered  in  "As- 
syria," by  Prof.  Sayce ;  by  Bev.  W.  B.  Wright,  in 
"  Ancient  Cities  " ;  and  Lady  Magnus,  in  "  Out- 
lines of  Jewish  History."  Percy  Thorpe  has 
given  us  a  "  History  of  Japan";  Anglo-Ef^tian 
history  is  covered  by  "  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  '* 
of  Prince  Ibrahim-Hilmy,  and  M^jor  de  Cos- 
son's  "Days  and  Nights  of  Service  at  Suakin/' 
.  In  ecclesiastical  history  we  have  Here's  "  Tlie 
Church  in  EngUind  from  William  III  to  Vic- 
toria,'^ Gillon's  "Literary  and  Biographical 
History  of  English  Catholics"  from  1684  to 
the  present  time,  Amherst's  "  History  of  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  and  the  Catholic  Church  Ijx. 
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the  British  hies  from  ITtl  to  1830/^  Rev.  jects  and  langnage.    W.  Bcherer's  ^'  History  of 

Mandell  Orejghton^s  hand-books  of  '*  Epochs  German  literature,"  transkted  hj  Mrs.  Gony- 

of  Chnroh  History,*'  Dr.  Edzar's  *'  Old  Church  beare  and  edited  by  Max  M^er,  was  the  most 

Life  in  Scotland,"  Dr.  Anderson's  ^  Scotland  important  literary  history  of  the  year.    Mr.  F. 

in  Pagan  Times. '^  and,  as  an  addition  to  Scotch  B.  Jevons  published  a  '*  History  of  Greek  Idt- 

hiBtory  not  ecclesiastical,  MitohelPs  ^  Scottish  eratnre  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death 

Expedition  to  Norway  in  1612.''  of  Demosthenes,"  and  Cartios's  *^  Principles 

General  English  Mstory  begins  with  Mr.  of  Greek  Etymology "  was  translated  by  nil- 

Spencer  Walpole's  conclasion,  by  the  publica-  kins  and  England,  and  published  in  two  toI- 

tion  of  vols,  iv  and  y,  of  his  *^  History  of  En^  umes.     Strong  and  Meyer's  ^^Oatlmes  of  a 

land  from  the  Oonclnsion  of  the  Great  War  m  History  of  the  German  Language/'  and  Her- 

1815";  Doyle's  " Official Baronaffe of  Enghind  ford's  "The  Relations  between  English  and 

from  1066  to  1885,"  with  1,600  illustrations,  b  German  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century," 

issued  in  three  ouarto  volumes ;  Arnold^s  edi-  are  both  important  works.    Douse  published 

tion  of  "  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  "  an  essay  on  '^  The  Gothic  of  Ulfilas, -'  and  Sweet 

has  reached  its  sixth  volume;  Prof.  Morris  and  Whitney,  respectively,  primers  of  Icelandic 

continued  his  ''  Age  of  Anne,"  with  an  account  and  Sanskrit.    Morrison's  "  Manual  of  English 

of  ^* The  Early  Hanoverians " ;  and  John  Ash-  Literature"  and  the  "Roxburghe  Ballfds" 

ton  published,  in  two  yolumesL  "  The  Dawn  of  (Part  I,  vol.  vi)  were  more  distiu<^tly  literary, 

the  Nineteentn  Century  in  England."  Irish  his-  The  Oriental  languages  and  literature  re- 

tory  supplied  Gavan  Duffy's  *^  League  of  North  oeived  more  than  usual  attention  during  the 

and  South,"  an  episode  of  1850-'54^  and  a  seo-  past  year.    Concerning  Madagascar  there  were 

ond  edition  of  O'Connor's  important  work,  published  "A  Madagascar  Bibli^aphy  "  by 

English   constitutional  history  received   a  Bibree,  and  "A  New  Malagasy -EngliBh  Dic- 

nnml^r  of  notable  additions  duringthe  year,  tionary "  by  Richardson.    India  was  repre- 

Conapicuous  among  these  were  Sir  W.  R.  An-  sented  by  Col.  Yale's  *'  Glossary  of  Anglo-In- 

son's  '^Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution";  dian  Colloquial  Words  and  Phrases,"  and,  in 

Scrutton's  *^  Influence  of  the  Roman  Law  on  more  learned  effort,  by  three  additions  to  the 

the  Law  of  England";  Gneist's  "History  of  translations  of  "The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East," 

the  English  Constitution,"  a  translation,  in  two  being  "The  Gaina  Siitras,"  translated  by  Jacobi : 

volames;  a  translation  of  the  same  author's  "  The  KuUavegga,"  translated  by  Rhys  David 

"English  Parliament  in  its  Transformations  and  Oldenburg ;  and  "  The  Dharmasamgraha," 

through    a   Thousand    Tears";    Scottowe's  edited  by  Kasawara,  a  Japanese  Buddhist  priest. 

"Short  History  of  Parliament";  the  second  These  are  issued  by  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press, 

volume  of  Lucy's  "  Diary  of  Two  Parliaments  ";  Libraries  and  the  press  have  been  the  subjects 

and  Grego's  "  History  of  Parliamentary  Eleo-  of  two  or  three  interesting  works.   Mr.  Christie 

tions  and  Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days."  published  the  history  of  "  The  Old  Church  and 

There  was  rather  a  full  list  of  works  on  Eng-  School  Libraries  of  Lancashire,"  Mr.  T.  Mason 

fish  local  history,  including  another  volume  the  "Public  and  Private  Libraries  of  Glasgow," 

of  HamQton's  "Calendar  of  State  Papers  re-  Mr.  Nebauer  published  a  "Catalogue  of  the 

lating  to  Ireland,  1588-'92 " ;    a  volume  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts  in  the  Libraries  of  Ox- 

"Lord  Gower's  Dispatches,'^  he  being  ambas-  ford  " ;  and  the  "  Catnach  Press,"  which  was 

sador  at  Paris^  1790--'92 ;  a  third  volume  of  the  an  establishment  at  one  time  famous  in  Eng- 

" Lauderdale  Papers";  and  the  first  volume  land,  has  been  fblly  described  in  an  illustrated 

of  the  "  Middlesex  County  Records."     More  volume  by  Mr.  Hindley.    L^^ndary  literature 

closely  local  were  Bunco's  '*  History  of  Binning-  and  folk-lore  contributed  largely  to  the  year's 

ham,"  Douthwaite's  "History  and  Associa-  list   of  publications.     Mr.  Theall  published 

tions  of  Gray's  Inn,"  L'Estrange's  "Chronicles  "  Kaffir  Folk-Lore,"  Mr.  Vicary  "  A  Stork's 

of  the  Palace  and  Hospital  of  Greenwich,"  Mr.  Nest,"   the  Countess  Martinengo  -  Cesaresco 

James  Parker's  "  Early  History  of  Oxford  "  "  Essays  in  the  Study  of  Folk-Lore,"  Charlotte 

and  Morley's  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  Bume  "  Shropshire  Folk-Lore,"  Mariana  Mon- 

Gomme^s  "  Literature  of  Local  Institotions."  teiro  "  Legends  and  Popular  Tales   of   the 

Finally,  on  Continental  European  history,  Basque  People,"  and  Barley's  "Moon  Lore," 

there  were  Lodge's  "  History  ox  Modem  En-  Bassett's  Legends  and  Sunerstitions  of  the  Sea 

rope";  W.  S.  Lilly's  "Chapters  in  European  and  Sailors,''  and  Gk>uld's  "Mythical  Mon- 

History " ;  Mr.  Freeman's  two  lectures,  "Greater  sters,"  complete  the  list. 

Greece"  and  "  Greater  Britain,"  and  "  George  Translations  of  the  classics  were  numerous, 

Washington,  the  Expander  of  England":  Bar-  including  three  different  versions  of  Homer's 

low's  "The  Normans  in  South  Europe'*;  Mr.  "Hiad,"  by  Cordery,  Way.  and  Leaf;  Virgil's 

Morse  Stephen's  "  History  of  the  French  Kevo-  "^Eneid,"  by  W.  J.  Thornhill ;  Cicero's  "  Cor- 

lution " ;  Lalanne's  edition  of  Fauriel's  "  The  respondence  "  and  ,"  De  Natura,"  by  Tyrrell 

Last  Days  of  the  Consulate  " ;  and  Mr.  Ker-  and  Mayor.    Sir  Stephen  De  Yere  and  Herbert 

shaw's  monograph  on  "  Protestants  from  France  Grant  translated  Horace's  "  Odes,"  R.  C.  Jebb 

in  their  Engush  Home."  performed  the  same  office  for  the  "  Plays  and 

Bnayi. — £i  this  department  must  be  included  Fragments  of  Sophocles,"  T.  Hodskin  produced 

the  books  of  the  year  on  general  literary  sub-  a  condensed  translation  of  the  ""^^uriiB  Epistolsd 
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of  Cassiodorafi,'' and  a  translation  of  the  ^^In-  Oxenham^a  "Hemoira  of  Lient.  Da  lisle  ^; 

stitntea  of  Justinian  ^'  was  prepared  by  Drs.  Oomte  de  Oaatellane^s  ^'  Sonyenirs  of  MiUtar j 

Abdj  and  Walker.    Irish  classics  were  repre-  Life  in  Algeria,"  translated  bj  Marraret  Lov- 

sented  by  Profl  Baggers  translation  of  ^'  Mem-  ett ;  *^  Memorials  '*  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes, 

gad  Uiliz  Maico  Leirtis,"'  the  Irish  Odyssey,  an  officer  distinguished  in  the  Indian  service; 

and  Sir  Richard  F.  Barton's  marvelons  trana-  a  new  edition  of  Lord  Herbert's  *'  Aatobiog- 

lation  of  the  ^^Thooaand  and  One  Nights''  raphy";  Hobart Pasha's ** Sketches " ;  Groom 

reached  its  tenth  and  condading  volume.    To  Robertaon's  work  on  the  philosopher  Hobbes; 

complete  the  list  of  translations,  Sir  Theodore  **  The  Radical  Pioneers,"  by  Daly,  and  *'  £ng- 

Martin  issued  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  lish  Letters  and  Letter- Writers,"  by  Williams: 

'*  Faust."  and  new  volumes  of  the  '* English  Worthies'' 

In  literary  essays  and  criticisms  there  were  series,  including  Marlborough,  Admiral  Blake, 
a  number  of  notable  works  published,  indud-  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  Ben 
ing  a  new  volume  ('*  Othello ")  of  Mr.  Far-  Jonson,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele.  The  Uvea  of 
ness's  variorum  edition  of  Sh^espeare;  the  Sir  Henry  Raebum  and  Giovanni  Dupr6  were 
sixth  edition  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillippa's  '*  Out-  the  principal  contributions  to  art  bibgraphy. 
lines";  *' Othello  and  Desdemona,^^  a  critical  The  " Letters  of  George  Sand"  were  trans- 
essay  by  Dr.  EUits;  and  Mr.  Fleay'a  "Ohroni-  lated  and  edited,  in  six  volumes;  Sir  Ronald 
cle  History  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare."  There  Gower  wrote  a  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette ; 
was  issued  a  new  edition  of  Miss  M.  F.  Ros-  Miss  Stewart  ^'  A  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
setti's  '*  Shadow  of  Dante,"  and  that  of  Pope's  Scots  " ;  and  Mr.  Round  a  ^'  Critical  Essay  on 
works,  with  Elwin  and  Courthope's  notes,  was  Anne  Boleyn.  Mr.  Scott  published  his  Hulsean 
nearly  completed.  The  new  English  Shelley  prize  essay  on  *^  IJlfilaSj  Apostle  to  the  Goths," 
Society  began  several  series  of  publications,  Mr.  Collins  an  hlstoncal  study  of  ^'Boling- 
and  Prof.  Dowden'a  '*Life  of  Snelley"  was  broke  and  Voltaire  in  England,"  Wilkinson 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  bio-  his  **  Reminiscences  of  the  Court  and  Times  of 
graphical  and  critical  works  of  the  year.  An  Ernest,  King  of  Hanover,"  Mr.  Bettany  two 
essay  on  Victor  Hugo  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  yolumes  of  sketches  of  '^  Eminent  Doctors," 
others  on  Browning  by  Corson  and  Rolfe,  with  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  **  Dictionary  of  Na* 
one  on  Tennyson  by  the  latter  writer,  were  tional  Biography  "  reached  its  tenth  volume, 
also  valuable  contributions  to  current  literary  Paetry. — ^The  only  poetical  writer  of  note 
criticism.  A  collection  of  **  Essays  on  the  Po-  who  published  anythmg  ori^nal  during  the 
ets  "  was  published  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  year  was  Lord  Tennyson,  whose  ^*  Loclcsley 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cooke  in  his  "  Poets  and  Problems,"  Hall  Sixty  Years  After"  was  the  subject  of 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  '^Letters  to  Dead  mingled  praise  and  criticism.  Mr.  Coventry 
Authors,"  combined  humor  with  criticism.  This  Patmore  produced  a  collective  edition  of  hia 
department  closes  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harriaon'a  **  Poems,"  that  revived  public  interest  in  a 
clever  work  on  ''  The  Choice  of  Books."  once  popular  writer ;  Miss  A.  Mary  F.  Robin- 

JHognphyt — Among  the  more  important  bio-  aon  published  *'  An  Italian  Garden  " ;  Justin 
graphical  works  of  the  year  sh^nld  be  men-  McCarthy  appeared  in  ^*  Hafiz  in  London,"  and 
tioned  Mr.  Lowe'a  ** Historical  Biography  of  Ernest  Myers  in  "The  Judgment  of  Ftome- 
Prince  Bismarck,"  Mr.  Thompson's  '^Public  theus."  Mr.  Browning  published  "Parley- 
Opinion  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  Mr.  Bamett  ings  with  certain  People  of  Importance  in 
Smith's  "  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria,"  their  Day."  On  the  whole,  the  poetic  present- 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  "  Correspondence  with  his  ment  was  even  unusually  meager. 
Sister,"  Lord  Nelson's  "  Letters  and  Dispatch-  Flctta. — The  list  of  novels  by  British  writers 
es";  Sir  Henry  Gordon's  memoriids  of  his  was  larse,  but  included  no  really  first-clasa 
brother,  "  Chinese  Gordon,"  Major  Waif ord's  work,  tboush  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 
"The  Parliamentary  Generals  of  the  Great  land," by  "Maxwell  Grey,"  anew  writer,  said 
Civil  War,"  and  William  Gisbome's  New  Zea-  to  be  a  woman,  attracted  general  attention, 
land's  "  Rulers  and  Statesmen "  from  1840  to  and  is  certainly  a  remarkable  first  attempt 
1885.  In  literary  biography  and  autobiogra-  The  most  strikingly  popular  novel  was  Mr.  Ste- 
phy,  there  were  Findlay's  "  Recollections  of  venson's  "  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
De  Quinoey,"  Edmund  Lee's  "  Story  of  Dor-  Hyde " ;  after  that  came  H.  Rider  Haggard's 
othy  Wordsworth,"  Ruskin's  "ProBterita,"  "King  Solomon's  Mines,"  and  Stevenson's 
being  the  beginning  of  his  autobiography,  Mr.  "  Kidnapped,"  Anstey's  clever  skit  "  A  Fallen 
Topper's  "My  Life  as  an  Author,"  Amiel's  Idol,"  Grant  Allen's  "Babylon"  and  "For 
"Journal,"  and  "Thoughts  of  the  Abb^Roux,"  Mamie's  Sake,"  and  George  MacDonald's 
translations.  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  "  Reminis-  "  What's  Mine's  Mine."  Wilkie  Collins  pub- 
cences  and  Opinions,"  Dr.  Russell's  "  Reminis-  lished  two  works,  "  The  EvU  Genius "  and 
cencesof  Yarrow,"  the  "  Hay  ward  Letters,"  "The  Guilty  River,"  neither  of  which  added 
and  Rev.  James  Pycroft's  "  Oxford  Memories."  to  his  reputation,  and  Mr.  Hardy's  "  Mayor  of 
Works  of  a  more  general  character  are  Jem-  Casterbridge "  was  considered  as  below  the 
ingham's  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Attach^,"  be-  standard  of  his  previous  works.  A  posthu- 
ing  experiences  while  connected  with  the  Brit-  mous  work  by  the  late  Hugh  Conway,  "  A 
ish  embassy  in  Paris  during  the  second  empire ;  Cardinal  Sin,"  was  of  about  the  caliber  of  its 
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predec60Bor8.  Miss  Edna  Lyall  tempted  the  of  traTd  for  the  year  were  Mr.  Fronde's 
pablio  with  do  fewer  than  three  books — '*  We  **  Oceana.^'  reooantinff  his  trip  to  Australia  and 
Two,*'  ^^  Won  bj  Waiting,"  and  ^^In  the  Gold-  New  Zealand;  and  tne  account  bjr  the  young 
en  Days."  Justin  MoOarth/  '<  collaborated "  Princes  Albert  Victor  and  George,  of  **The 
in  '*  The  Biffbt  Honorable  "  and  ''  Our  Sensa-  Cruise  of  her  Majesty's  Ship  Baoohante." 
tion  Novel.  Mr.  Mdlook  produced  *'  The  South  American  journeying  was  described  in 
Old  Order  Ohanges."  Jean  Ingelow  "John  Mr.  Wells's  ''Three  Thousand  Miles  through 
Jerome,"  and  Mr.  Norris  three  books— ''Her  Brazil,"  and  Mr.  Dent's  "A  Tear  in  BraaiL" 
Own  Doing,"  "A  Bachelor's  Blunder,"  and  Of  Ainerica  in  ^neral,  Florence  Marryat 
"  My  Friend  Jim,"  not  one  of  which  wiU  live,  wrote  in  "  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,"  and  Mr. 
save  in  the  public  libraries.  Ouida's  "  House  Edward  Money  in  "  The  Truth  about  Ameri- 
Party  "  jpossessed  all  of  the  faults  and  none  of  ca,"  the  latter  of  which  has  been  sharply  criti- 
the  merits  of  her  works;  Mrs.  Oraik's  "  King  cised  in  the  English  rsTlews  as  belying  its  title. 
Arthur  "  was  found  to  be  a  very  attractive  Baron  Hnbner  published  "  Through  the  Brit- 
novel,  based  on  rather  a  novel  plot  Miss  ish  Empire,'*  Mr.  Walker  "The  Azores,"  and 
Braddon's  "  One  Thing  Needful "  was  enor*  Mr.  Clark  BusseU  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Cape." 
monsly  advertised,  but  attracted  little  atten*  Miss  Colenso  and  Col.  Tulloch  wrote  on  "  Natal 
tion.  Christie  Murray  published  "  Cynic  For-  and  Zululand,'*  Mr.  J.  J.  Aubertin  on  "  Six 
tune,"  Miss  Tonse  "  Chantry  House,"  Months  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,"  and  Mr. 
"  Astray,"  and  "  A  Modem  Telemaohus,"  Mrs.  Farini  "  Through  the  Kalahari  Desert"  Mr. 
Oliphant  "A  House  Divided  against  Itself"  Stutfield  published  a  "Twelve  Hundred  Miles 
ana  "A  Country  Gentleman  and  His  Family,"  Ride  through  Morocco";  William  Tucker 
Farieon  '<  Three  Times  Tried,"  Julian  Corbett  "  Life  and  Society  in  Eastern  Europe  " ;  Rob- 
"The  Fall  of  Asra-d,"  Mr.  SaU  "Captain  ert  Tennant  "Sardinia  and  its  Besouroes"; 
Dangerous,"  Mr.  rayn  "The  Heir  of  the  Margaret  Collier  "Home  by  the  Adriatic"; 
Ages,"  Mr.  Fenn  "The  Vicar's  People,"  and  Mrs.  Walker  "Eastern  Life  and  Scenery"; 
Mr.  Shorthouse  a.  weak  book,  "  Sir  PercivaL"  De  Amicis   an  account   of   Constantinople ; 

Tieslogy- — The  number  of  religious  publicar  and  Edwin  Arnold  "  India  Revisited."  Ko- 
tions  during  the  year  was  large.  Farrar's  milly's  "  Western  Pacific  and  New  Guinea," 
"  History  of  Interpretation,"  and  Briggs's  Sutherland's  "  Australia,"  and  works  by  Ghine, 
"Messianic  Prophecy,"  Murphy  (of  Belfast)  Taylor,  and  Willonghby  on  "New  South 
on  "  Daniel,"  Enenen^s  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ori-  Wales  and  Victoria,"  fully  exploited  the  re- 
sin and  Composition  of  the  Pentateuch  and  gions  of  Australasia.  Julian  Thomas  issued  his 
Joshua,"  translated  by  Wicksteed,  and  Milligan  "  Cannibals  and  Convicts  of  the  Western  Pa- 
on  the  "  Revelation  of  St  John  "— 4U'e  the  more  cific,"  G.  A.  Shaw  "  The  Madagascar  of  To- 
noteworthy  explanatory  works  and  commenta-  Day,"  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
ries.  Randall  on  the  "  Tabernacle,"  and  Paine  published  a  "  Survey '  of  Western  Palestine  " 
on  "The  Temple  of  the  Hebrews,"  are  also  and  "Across  the  Jordan."  and  reviewed  its 
valuable  for  elucidation ;  so  are  Dr.  C.  Tavlor's  "  Twenty-one  Tears'  Work  in  the  Holy  Land." 
"  Illustrations  from  the  Talmud,"  and  Tuck's  Several  works  on  India  appeared,  by  Wheeler, 
"  Hand-Book  of  Biblical  Difiiculties."  Joyce  Blunt,  Cotton,  and  others,  two  on  China  by 
has  edited  the  Acts  of  the  Church  of  England  Miss  €k>rdon  -  Gumming  and  Mr.  Henry,  two 
from  1631  to  1585 ;  Burbridge  published  a  his-  by  Maday  and  Pearson  on  Japan,  and  two  on 
tory  of  "  The  liturgies  of  the  Church,"  and  Persia  by  Kerr  and  Bassett 
Cunningham  his  Hnlsean  Lectures  on  "  St  Phydail,  llsraly  aad  Iilslledaal  Sctafei — In  this 
Austin,  and  his  Place  in  the  History  of  Chris-  department  are  included  works  on  physics, 
tian  Thought."  Lechler's  "  Apostolic  and  Post-  economics,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
Apostolic  Times  "  was  translated  by  Davidson,  subjects  that  have  been  somewhat  volumi- 
and  Dixon's  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  nonsly  treated  during  the  year.  Prof.  Milne's 
land"  reached  its  third  volume.  Perrin's  "Earthouakes  and  other  Earth  Movements" 
"  Reliflnon  of  Philosophy,"  Conn^s  "  Evolution  appearea  in  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  in  hy- 
of  To-Day,"  Mendenhall's  "  Plato  and  Paul,"  draulics  an  important  publication  was  Jack- 
and  Phitt's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Supernatural,"  son's  "  Statistics  of  Hvdranlic  Works  and  Hy- 
areof  the  nature  of  religio-philosopnicalworas.  draulogy   of   England,  Canada,  Egypt,  and 

Amon«p  collections  of  sermons  were  those  of  India" ;  Wormell's  "  Electricity  in  the  Service 

Dean  Church,  of  St  Paul's,  London:  Dean  of  Man "  was  translated,  and  Enecht  trans- 

Goulburn.  of  Norwich,  on  "  Holy  Week " ;  lated  Benedikt's  "  Chemistry  of  the  Coal-Tar 

Bishop  Alexander  on  "  The  Great  Question  " ;  Colors."    The  "  Report  on  the  Scientific  Re- 

and  a  volume  by  Haweis,  of  St  James's,  Ma-  suits  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Challenger  "  reached 

rjlebone,  London.     Concluding  this  subject,  its  twelfth  and  thirteenth  volumes.    Wood- 

and  on  religions  not  Christian,  were  Hughes's  Martin  published  the  "  Lake-Dwellings  of  Ire- 

'*  Dictionary  of  Islam,"  Legge's  translation  of  land,"  Dr.  Croll  issued  his  "  Discussions  on 

"The  Texts  of  Confucianbm,"  and  Wherry's  Climate  and  Cosmogony,"  and  Lotze's  "  Micro- 

"  Commentary  on  the  Qur&n,"  second   and  cosmus "  was  translated  by  Elizabeth  Hamil- 

third  volumes.  ton  and  Constance  Jones.    "  The  Flora  of  the 

feyages  aai  Tmrclb — ^The  two  notable  books  English  Lake  District"  was  published  by  Mr. 
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Baker,  Haldene  wrote  on  '*  Bnb-Tropical  Cnl-  moas  Belgianphilologist  recdyes  the  due  meed 

tivation  and  Climate,'^  Geikie's  "  Olaw-Book  of  praise.     Tne  new  volamee  of  '^  National 

and  Ontlinea  of  Geology**  was  issued,  also  Biography "  extend   from   Van  flelmont  to 

Wood's  ^*  Lnminiferons  JSther,*'  Hartmann's  Henscnling.    In  the  department  of  IomI  his- 

'*  Anthropoid  Apes,'' and  a  translation  of  Weid-  torj  may  be  named  the  first  portion  of  M. 

ersheim's  ^*  Elements  of  the  OomparatiTe  Anat-  Genard's    ^^Anvers    ik    trayers    les    Ages." 

omy  of  Vertebrates."  Count  d'Alyiella  published  a  snmmanr  of  his 

Among  philosophical  works  were  Maudsley's  lectures  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Brnsseifl,  in  his 

'*  Natural  Oauses  and  Supernatural  Seemings,"  *'  Introdaotion  to  the  Gkneral  Bistoir  of  Be- 

Seth's  lectures  on  ^*  Scottish  Philosophy,"  Hal-  ligions  " ;  and  M.  G.  Eurth,  in  Ms  *'  Origin  of 

dene  and  Kemp  translated  the  second  and  Jlodem  Oiyilization,"  has  contributed  an  im- 

third  volumes  of  Schopenhauer's  ^*  The  World  portant  book  on  the  early  centuries  of  the 

as  Will  and  Idea,"  and  there  appeared  Sorley's  middle  ages.     The  critics  cluvge  the  writer 

^*  Ethics  and  Naturalism,"  and  Caroline  Had-  with  a  too  manifest  purpose  of  striying  to  up- 

don's  ^^  Studies  in  Hinton's  Ethics."  hold  the  Church  of  Borne.    In  sodal  science 

Political  and  social  economy  were  treated  the  contributions  are  few  and  meager.    M. 

in  Sir  Heniy  Maine's  "  Popular  Goyemment,"  Boose's  "  The  Work  of  P.  P.  Bnbens  "  is  highly 

in  "  Class  Interests  In  their  Belation  to  Each  praised  for  its  type  and  illustratioDs ;  the  first 

Other   and   to  Government,"    and  Barnes's  numbers  only  have  been  publiehed.    Several 

**  Labor  Problem."  There  were  also  published  iiiteresting  volumes  of  travel. have  appear^, 

Taylor's  "Introduction  to  a  History  of  the  giving  accounts  of  explorations  and  visits  in 

Factory  System,"  Graham's  "  Social  Problem  Congo  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  in  the  United 

in  its  Economical,  Moral,  and  Political  As-  States,  etc.    The  school  known  as  "Toung 

pects,"  Lord   Brabazon's  '^  Social   Arrows,"  Belgium  "  continues  to  be  active  and  cnemtic 

White's  "  Problems  of  a  Great  City,"  Birk-  in  various  departments  of  literature,  chiefly  in 

beck's  **  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  poetry  and  fiction.    M.  C.  Lemonnier,  now 

of  Land  in  England,"  and  Phillips's  ^*  Labor,  resident   in   Paris,    has   pnUished  "  Happe- 

Land,  and  Law."    GiflTen  issued  a  second  se-  Chair,"  which  is  raid  to  be  a  sort  of  Belgian 

ries  of  his  collected  "  Essays  in  Finance,"  Bae  counterpart  of  Zola's  "  Germinal."    Some  sbs- 

a  book  entitled  "  The  Country  Banker,"  and  thetic  essays  have  been  published,  and  several 

Thwing's  "The  Family,"  and  Robertson  Smith's  new  plays  by  Bnlens,  Waller,  and    Nautet, 

"  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,"  dis-  have  been  put  on  the  stage  in  Brussels.   Flem- 

cussed  this  branch  of  sociology.  ish  literature  excites  much  attention,  and  fresh 

UmUTIJBE,  €0ATIAIKNTAL  hi  1884k    The  editions  of  the  older  writers,  as  H.  Conscience, 

nnsettled  condition  of  political  affairs  has  had  Madame  Courtmans,  etc.,  have  appeared.    In 

its  effect,  and  that  not  altogether  favorable  to  the  drama  the  production  is  steaoy,  and  on 

good  letters.    Literature,  nevertheless,  in  the  the  whole  creditable.    Various  indications  are 

broad  sense  of  the  term,  has  flourished  to  a  giyen  that  Flemish  literature  is  increasing  in 

fair  extent,  and  various  works  of  merit  have  importance,  especially  as  one  half  the  popula- 

been  published.    The  love  of  letters  continues  tion  of  Belgium  use  the  old  tongue.    A  num- 

to  manifest  itself,  and  writers  of  ability  and  es-  ber  of  monographs  on  the  Flemish  movement 

tablished  reputation,  as  well  as  new  candidates  and  on  local  history  have  been  published,  and 

for  public  favor,  have  contributed  freely.    In  M.  F.  de  Potter  continues  his  great  work  on 

accordance  with  the  plan  heretofore  adopted,  the  history  of  "  Ghent  from  Early  Times  to  the 

we  give  the  record  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  Present  Day."    Two  publications  of  old  texts 

countries  on  the  Continent.  have  aroused  public  attention,  and  M.  N.  de 

Mglm* — The  number  of  books  on  history  Pauw  has  brought  out  the  edicts  of  the  magis- 

and  its  cognates  is  not  large  this  year.    Alt-  trates  of  Ghent  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

meyer's  posthumous  work,  entitled  "LesPr6-  Beheaii. — Bohemian  literature  seems  to  be 

curseurs  de  la  B^forme  aux  Pays-Bas,"  is  val-  growing  and  improving,  and  the  record  for 

nable,  though  not  attractive  in  style,  and  M.  1886  is  on  the  whole  encouraging.    Cech,  now 

Namdche  has  published  three  volumes  of  his  in  the  prime  of  life,  contributes  excellent  sped- 

"  Cours  d'Histoire  Nationale,"  as  a  separate  mens  of  poetry,  satire,  etc.,  and  J.  Vrehhcky, 

work,  nnder  the  titie  "  Le  B^gne  de  Philippe  the  most  esteemed  of  national  poets,  has  pub- 

II  dans  les  Pays-Bas."    A  fifth  yoluroe  of  the  lished    two  volumes  of  lyric  and  narrative 

"  Correspondence  of  the  Cardinal  de  Gran-  poetry.    I.  Zeyer  and  A.  Heyduch  have  alw) 

vdlle "  has  been  published  by  M.  Plot,  sue-  brought  out  poems  of  superior  merit    The 

cessor  to  the  much-lamented  Louis  Gachard,  drama  is  well  sustained,  and  novels  are  both 

keeper  of  the  records  of  the  realm,  who  died  abundant  and  good.    J.  Brann  writes  histori- 

dunng  1886.    M.  S.  Bormans  has  edited  the  cal  novels,  F.  Herite  satirical  sketches,  Yreh- 

Latin  memoir  of  Onuphrius,  the  Pontificial  le-  licky  ironical  and  sentimental  tales,  and   Z. 

gate,  on  the  "  State  of  Li^ge,  in  1468,"  when  Winter  stories  drawn  from  Bohemian  archives, 

the  stinggle  against  Charles  the  Bold  was  at  Illustrated  books  meet   with  popular  favor, 

its  height.    M.  F.  Van  der  Haeghen  and  his  among  which  may  be  named  the  "  Qneen^s 

collaborators   have   completed  the    excellent  Court  Manuscript."  by  Manes;   "Bohemia," 

"Bibliographic  Dpsienne,"  in  which  the  fa-  containing  a  description  of  Prague,  by  E.  Ton- 
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ner;  and  ^'The  Castles  and  Rains  of  Bohe-  in  conclnsion,  that  Paul  B.  Da  Chaillu,  the  well- 

mia,"  by  J.  Sddlacek.    History  is  also  well  known  traveler,  has  been  spending  some  years 

represented  by  Tomck,  in  the  seventh  volume  in  Copenhagen,  and  preparing  a  new  work  on 

of  his  "  History  of  Fragne  "  (1460-'78) ;   F.  '*  The  Viking  Age.'^    It  is  to  be  in  two  vol- 

Lembara's  **  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  " ;  A.  umes,  and  is  expected  to  appear  daring  1887. 
Stein's  ''History  of  the  Jews";  and  F.  Sa-       IhyHS.— A  careful  sarvey  of  the  literature  of 

sinck's*^  Bohemia  in  the  Tenth  Century."    Dr.  France  during  1886  leads  to  the  conviction 

F.  Baokovsky  continues  his  large  work,  "'  The  that  it  falls  below  the  level  of  1886.    This 

History  of  Bohemian  Literature,"  and  prints  applies  to  poetry  and  fiction,   as  well  as  to 

also  a  ''  Collection  of  our  Best  Poetic  Treas-  history,  philosophy,  criticism,  etc    In  poetry 

ares,"  in  five  volumes.    A  book  on  the  "  Dia-  there  is  a  literary  clique  of  men  who  may  be 

lects  of  Moravia,"  by  F.  Barti»s,  is  regarded  as  termed  madmen  or  idlers,  bat  who  call  them- 

a  rarity  in  Bohemian  literature.  selves  deeadmtt.    Their  chief  aim  appears  to 

Dauttrlu— Danish  literature  daring  the  year  be,  under  the  pretext  of  symbolism,  metaphys- 

is  notable  for  quantity  rather  than  qnality,  and  ics,  **rare  impressions,"  and  the  like,  to  pro* 

critics  oompUin  with  justice  of  '*  over-produc-  duce  something  smart,  but  quite  unintelligi- 

tion."    Several  new  names  occur  among  the  ble  to  most  readers.    P.  Verlaine  and  8.  Mal- 

aothors,  both  male  and  female,  who  write  sto*  larm6  are  the  leaders  of  this  school,  which  it 

ries,. tales,  poetry,  etc.;  but  no  one  of  com*  is  expected  will  die' out  ere  long.    Two  post- 

manding  excellence  has  yet  appeared.   Among  humous  poems   of  Victor    Hugo    have  ap- 

auchors  of  established  reputation,  who  have  peared,  one  of  which,  **  The  End  of  8atan,"«!s 

contributed  to  literature  in  1886,  are  H.  Bang,  much  praised  by  the  critics  on  account  of  its 

in  ^^  Quiet  Existences  " ;  Schandorph,  in  *^  Six  restorationist  tendency,  the  idea  being  that,  at 

Tales" ;  H.  F.  Ewald,  in  an  historical  romance,  some  period  in  the  futare,  evil  will  disappear, 

''  Niels  EbbesOn,"  etc.    A  collection  of  '^  Po-  and  Satan  be  redeemed  by  love.    M.  SuUy- 

ems  and  Fragments  "by  the  distinguished  nov-  Prudhomme's  '*Le  Tourment  Divin"  is  ex- 

elist,  J.  P.  Jacobson  (who  died  last  year),  has  ocedingly  well  done,  and  deals  with  the  subject 

been  published  and  well  received.     To  the  of  man's  despair  at  his  impotency  to  grasp  the 

drama,  H.  Drachmonn  has  contributed  an  his-  final  cause  of  the  universe,  and  to  read  aright 

torical  tragedy,  entitled  ^*  Alkibiades,"  and  K.  the  riddle  of  the  world.     A  few  other  pro- 

Gjellerup  another,  entitled  ^*  St.  Just."    The  ductions  in  verse  deserve  mention  here,  viz. : 

critics  complain  that  these  are  hardly  equal  to  J.  Richepin's  **  La  Mer,"  a  work  of  genius  and 

what  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  merit ;   J.  Rameau's  *^  Life  and  Death,"  brill- 

their  pens.      Schandorph  has  brought  out  a  iant   and    full    of    promise;    M.    Rollinat's 

comedy,  ^^  Candidates  for  Election,''  and  C.  *^Ablme,"  somewhat  gross,  but  powerful  in 

Hostrup  has  produced  *'The  Guards  of  Ka-  dealing   with    the   emotions;    P.  Gauthiez's 

ren,"  both  of  which  are  good  in  their  way,  '^  Les  Voix  Errantes,"  which  possesses  real 

but  not  of  remarkable  ability.    In  historical  merit;  and  M.  Z6non-Fidre's  ^^Le  Livre  des 

literature,  F.  Barford's  " History  of  Denmark"  Ames,"  a  work  of  consummate  art  and  skilL 

(1819-1536)  is  conipleted,  and  is  regarded  as  Turning  to  novels,  we  find  that  the  number 

very  valuable.    I.  F.  Dalstr6m  has  published  published  in  1886  is  almost  incredible.    Real- 

an  illustrated  '^  History  of  the  World,"  in  sev-  ii^m  appears  to  be  triumphant  everywhere,  and 

enty  parts;  N.  Bache,  also,  has  finished  his  on  the  increase.    By  realism  is  meant,  not  the 

elaborate  ''  History  of  the  North,"  in  five  8vo  coarse  naturalism  of  Zola  and  his  thousand  im- 

volumes,  with  several  hundred  illustrations,  itators,  but  the  exact  study  of  the  entire  man, 

Another    work   deserving   mention    here    is  bringing  out  the  moral  element,  and  striving  to 

**  Denmark  Described  and  Illustrated,"  by  M.  elevate  and  improve  the  race.    Pierre  Loti  is 

Galschddt.     It  is  4to  in  size,  and  the  descrip-  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  sort  of  real- 

tions  are  from  the  pens  of  eminent  writers,  ism.    He  is  characterized  as  **  profoundly  hn- 

Fourteen  parts  thus  fur  have    been  issued,  man,  and  uniting  the  feelings  of  honor,  of  duty, 

Kalkar's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Danish  Language  "  of  family  affection,  and  of  devotion  to  the 

is  slowly  progres:«ing,  and  gives  promise  of  country,  which  he  serves  as  a  naval  officer, 

being   hislily  valuable.    Prof.  P.  Hansen  has  with  a  marked  liking  for  beings  whom  he  has 

completed  his  **  Illustrated  History  of  Danish  met  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  whom  he 

Literature,"  which  reaches  from  the  earliest  clothes  with  native  beanty  and  nobleness." 

period  to  the  year  1870.    Critics  pronounce  His  "  Ariyad6,"  '^  Mon  Frdre  Yves,"  *^  Le  Ro- 

this  work  to  be  the  literary  event  in  Denmark  man  d'nn  Spahi,"  and  ^'Pdcheur  d'Islande," 

for  1886.    O.  Christensen,  in  his  ^*  Studies  in  are  highly  praised,  and  the  author  bids  fair  to 

Agrarian   History,"  and  A.  Nielsen,  in  ^*  The  become  illustrious  in  French  literature.    Zo1a*s 

Danish  Peasant,"  throw  much  light  upon  the  new  novel,  '*  L'CEuvre,"  has  been  severely  and 

thoughts  and  feelings  prevalent  in  the  villages  deservedly  criticised.    It  is  a  much  worse  book 

at  the  present  day.    Several  novels  by  popular  than  '^  Germinal,"  and  that  was  certainly  bad 

American  authors  (E.  P.  Roe,  L.  M.  Alcott,  enough  (as  was  noted  in  last  year's  review). 

Mark  Twain,  etc.)  have  appeared  in  Danish  After  Zola  come  Neaupassant,  De  Goncourt, 

translations.   No  work  in  philosophy  or  ssthet-  and  Huysmans,  who  are  followed  by  a  host  of 

ics  has  been  produced.     It  may  be  mentioned,  imitators,  who  deal  largely  in  the  worst  sort  of 
VOL.  XXVI. — 32    A 
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reaJiBin  and  brntal  pessimism.  Among  novels  by  other  hands  from  the  papers  left  by  Ranke. 
of  a  better  sort  are,  ^'  Monsieur  Jean,''  by  F.  The  death  of  G.  Waitz,  President  of  the  Acade- 
Fabre ;  ^^  Merlette,"  by  K^my  de  Gonnnont ;  my,  puts  a  check  npon  the  pablication  of  the 
^*  La  Fille  4  Blanchard,"  by  Jules  Case ;  this  ^*  Monamenta  Germanite,"  a  valuable  work  in 
last  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  psy-  charge  of  members  of  the  academies  at  Vienna, 
chological  sentimental  schooL  Paul  Bourget  has  Berlin,  and  Munich.  A.  Gindely  has  brought 
published  a  (Striking  novel,  '*  Crime  d* Amour.*'  out  a  fresli  contribution  in  relation  to  Wallen- 
lle  is  also  author  of  a  very  able  book,  ''  Essais  stein  (1681~'84),  who  is  still  to  a  large  extent 
de  Psychologic  Contemporaine,"  and  holds  high  an  enigma  in  history.  G.  F.  Herzberg  has 
rank  among  French  writers  and  thinkers.  M.  published  a  ^*  History  of  Ancient  Rome,"  which 
Rabusson,  Octave  Feuillet,  and  Andr6  Then-  is  praised  by  the  critics.  L.  Pastor's  *'  History 
riet  have  made  noteworthy  oontributions  to  of  the  Popes,"  from  a  Roman  Catliolio  stand- 
light  literature.  **  L'Opium,"  by  Bonnetan,  is  point  (to  be  in  six  volumes),  is  regarded  as  a 
characterized  as  a  capital  study  of  the  psy-  learned  and  vigorous  offset  to  the  usual  history 
chological  and  physiological  effects  of  that  as  given  by  Protestants.  It  may  be  considered 
powerful  drug.  In  the  drama,  Henri  Becque,  a  valuable  supplement  to  one  of  Ranke's  chief 
and  £mile  Bergerat  have  done  good  service ;  works.  German  history,  at  the  time  of  the 
but  since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  critics  *^  Counter-Reformation,"  is  treated  of  by  Mr. 
note  that  the  stage  had  been  unlucky,  and  Ritter,  and  Droysen's  '*  History  of  Frederick 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay.  M.  Renan  the  Great"  has  reached  a  fourth  volume, 
has  brought  out  ^*  L'Abbesse  de  Jouarre,"  a  Mommsen  also  has  brought  out  another  volume 
play,  with  some  good  and  numerous  bad  points  of  his  **  History  of  Rome."  Karpeles's  *^  His- 
m  it.  In  history  and  philosophy,  the  ''  Sonve-  tory  of  Hebrew  Literature  "  appears  to  be  the 
nirs  du  Due  de  Broglie  "  (4  vols.),  P.  Thu-  first  comprehensive  work  of  its  kind  thus  far 
rean-Daugin's  '*  Histoire  de  la  Monarchic  de  produced.  A  number  of  other  contributions 
Jnillet"  (8  vols.),  M.  Bardoux's  *'La  Bonr-  to  historical  literature  have  been  made  by 
geoisie  Francaise"  (17^9-1648),  M.  Berthe-  Erones,  £.  Joachino.  F.  von  Bezold,  O.  Lo- 
lot's  *'  Science  et  Politique,"  A.  Franck's  renz,  H.  Siegel,  and  K.  Gneist.  Gustav  Freytag 
**  Philosophie  du  Droit  Civil,"  deserve  honor-  (now  past  seventy)  has  issued  the  first  volume 
able  mention.  Out  of  numerous  other  works  of  his  **  Reminiscences,"  which  gives  promise 
may  be  named  here,  E.  Qninet's  ^^  Lettres  of  much  interest.  *'  Young  Germany  "  is  striv- 
d'Exil."  Jules  Simon's  ^'  Notice  sur  Michelet,"  ing  to  produce  a  reaction  against  the  extrava- 
^*  La  I<  ranee  Coloniale,"  by  A.  Ram  baud,  '^  Gu-  gances  of  the  imitators  of  J.  V.  Scheffel,  a  poet 
erres  d'ltalie,"  by  Montluc,  ^*  £tude  sur  le  Seep-  of  renown,  who  died  in  April,  1886.  Critics 
ticisme  de  Pascal  consid6r6  dans  ies  Pens^es,"  denounce  these  hybrid  archieological  romances 
by  E.  Droz,  and  ^^  Lettres  In^dites  de  Mile,  de  and  predict  their  speedy  downfall  The  new 
Lespina;»e,"  by  C.  Henry.  Criticism,  conspicu-  school  aims  to  reproduce  the  life  and  pathos  of 
ous  in  1885,  has  continued  to  do  good  service  the  ode  and  hymn.  M.  Greif  and  J.  Proelss 
in  1886,  in  the  hands  of  Raoul  Frary,  E.  Droz,  are  named  as  writers  of  excellent  lyrics  and 
£.  Mont^ut,  Viscomte  E.  M.  de  Vogu6.  Jules  genuine,  healthy  songs.  In  regard  to  dramatic 
Lemaitre,  and  A.  Marchand.  Travel  and  ex-  literature  not  much  is  to  be  said.  Paul  Hey  so 
ploration  have  met  with  a  fair  share  of  at  ten-  has  made  two  or  three  noteworthy  contribu- 
tion, but  the  publications  in  this  department  tions.  R.  Voss,  in  his  "  Patriciarin "  and 
are  few  and  of  no  gn*eat  moment.  Pcftiticsand  **  Brigitta,"  has  gained  applause;  and  E.  von 
social  science  continue  to  attract  attention  and  Wildenbruch,  in  his  latest  play,  ^*  Das  Neue 
study.  A.  Coste  has  well  described  and  dis-  Gebot,"  has  dealt  with  a  novel  subject,  viz.,  the 
cussed  pauperism,  monopolies,  education,  and  hardship  and  trouble  caused  by  Pope  Gregory 
their  a4junct8,  in  his  *'  I^s  Questions  Sociales  VII  forbidding  the  marriage  of  priests.  Come- 
Contcmporaines  " ;  Jules  Barni  deals  faithfully  dy  is  well  represented  by  such  writers  as  O. 
with  '*La  Morale  dans  la  Democratic";  and  Blumenthal,  G.  Mo^er,  H.  Lubliner,  F.  Bren- 
L.  J.  Janvier  gives  an  interesting  and  valuable  tano.  etc.  Novels  of  all  sorts  continue  to  be 
account  of**  Les  Const!  tn  tions  d' Haiti."  Trans-  published  in  large  numbers.  Among  these  we 
httions  from  English  and  other  languages  into  may  name  Spielhagen's  '*  Im  Heilbade,"  G. 
French  have  been  made  to  some  extent.  In  Ebers's  new  Egyptian  story,  "^  Die  Nilbrant," 
theology  and  religion  but  little  seems  to  have  E.  Eckstein's  **  Violanta,"  H.  Klein's  '^  Blinde 
been  accomplished,  and  our  record  is  singu-  Liebe,"  £.  Marriott's  ^'Geistliche  Tod,"  etc. 
larly  bare  as  respects  this  department.  Tdes  and  shorter  stories  also  are  numerous  and 
dcnuuiy. — In  Germany,  during  the  year  1886,  good,  as  Heyse's  latest  collection  of  ''Novel- 
there  was  nothing  particularly  striking  or  im-  len,"  and  similar  productions  by  T.  Storm,  G. 
portant  in  the  way  of  literary  production,  yet  Keller,  R.  Lindan,  J.  Grosae,  B.  Groller,  etc 
the  record  is,  on  the  whole,  fair  and  good.  The  Goethe  literature  stiU  holds  public  atten- 
The  venerable  Nestor  of  German  historians,  tion,  although  the  death  of  W.  Scherer,  who 
Von  Ranke,  died  in  May.  The  sixth  volume  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  criticid  edi- 
of  his  *'  Universal  History "  was  published  last  tion  of  the  poet's  works,  is  much  lamented, 
year,  and  he  left  the- seventh  complete  in  man-  and  will  cause  further  delay.  Scherer  was  a 
nscript    Posnbly  the  work  will  be  continued  very  able  man  and  a  critic  of  first  rank,  as 
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shown  in  bis  chief  work,  ^*  Historj  of  German  Maj,  1886.  Two  veterans  among  the  poeta— 
Literature/'  Jnlias  ^olTs  epic  of  *'  Lnrley  '*  T.  Orphanidis  and  G.  Parascbos — ^have  de- 
is  tliooght  to  be  inferior  to  his  previous  poetical  parted  this  life,  advanced  in  jears.  The  former 
efforts.  Count  Schack,  although  past  seventy,  was  couneoted  with  the  university  aod  tauglit 
writes  with  unabated  vigor  in  his  *'  Memnon,  there.  He  was  author  of  poetical  satires  and 
a  Myth " ;  and  a  German  princess.  Queen  of  narrative  poems,  which  met  with  much  favor. 
Roumania,  signing  herself  as  **  Carmen  Sylva,'*  The  latter,  Paraschos,  published  a  number  of 
has  brought  out  a  volume  entitled  **Meine  national  poems,  translated  **I{ernanf  into 
Ruhe,^'  which  contains  ballads,  romances,  love-  modern  Greek,  and  was  preparing  a  Neo*Hel- 
songs,  etc.  Humorous  and  satirical  poetry  is  lenic  version  of  the  **  Iliad  "  at  the  time  of  his 
represented  by  H.  SdderstrOm  and  £.  Borinann.  death.  Among  philological  publications  of  the 
Among  works  of  ethnographical  interest  is  the  year  that  deserve  special  note  are  the  letters 
handsomely  illustrated  **  Oestreioh-Ungam  in  of  A.  Ooray,  the  distinguished  linguistic  scholar 
Wort  und  Bild/'  by  the  Crown-Prince  of  Aus-  and  worker.  The  present  collection  of  letters 
tria,  of  which  the  critics  speak  in  the  highest  tills  four  volumes,  and  is  valuable  as  throwing 
terms.  With  this  may  be  classed  the  de«crip-  light  not  only  on  Coray's  studies  and  pursuits, 
tions  of  the  Austrian  Alps  from  the  Bavarian  but  also  on  the  state  of  matters  in  France  dur- 
Htghlands,  edited  by  Max  Hanshofer.  F.  von  ing  his  stay  in  that  country.  A.  P.  Keramens 
Loher,  the  well-known  traveler,  has  coUected  has  issued  **  A  Brief  Account  of  Palflsographical 
and  published  matter  drawn  from  all  regions  Research^  in  Constantinople  and  on  the  Shores 
of  the  world  for  instruction  of  the  general  of  the  Black  Sea "  in  furtherance  of  the  lauda- 
reader.  Other  works  of  travel  and  adventure  ble  design  to  make  known  the  MSS.  preserved 
arefromthepen!«ofG.Railde,  the  distinguished  in  Eastern  monasteries.  H.  Kleanthes  has 
ornithologist,  and  Max  Eyth,  an  engineer  of  brought  out  the  first  volume  of  an  annotated  edi- 
note.  In  philosophy  we  have  a  sort  of  philo-  tion  of  ^^  Pindar,"  with  a  modem  Greek  trans- 
sophioal  testament  from  among  the  papers  of  lation,  which  is  to  fill  five  volumes.  S.  Sakel- 
Alezander  Jung,  who  died  in  1884  at  the  age  laropulos  has  prepared  an  excellent  *^  Hand- 
of  eighty-five,  which  displays  idealism,  enthu-  Book  of  the  History  of  Greek  Literature,'* 
siasm,  and  optimism.  G.  Hanffe^s  **Anthro-  which  is  valuable  for  containing  a  copious 
pology  "  traces  back  the  essence  of  man's  na-  bibliography  of  Neo-Hellenic  publications  on 
tnre  to  an  absolute  and  indissoluble  union  of  dassi^  authors.  Paul  Karolidis's  ^^  Notices 
the  corporeal  with  the  psychic  element,  the  of  the  Aryan  Tribes  in  Asia  Minor  "  is  siud  to 
spiritual  soul  with  the  material  body ;  and  Du  be  a  good  liistoric*al  monograph.  A.  Miliarakis 
Bois-Reymond,  in  hid  *^  Academic  Discourses,"  is  engaged  upon  a  systematic  comparative  ge- 
reveals  the  irresistible  need  of  something  be-  ography  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is  the 
yond  this  material  world,  and  acknowledges  result  of  extensive  personal  investigation  and 
the  '*  world-riddles "  of  psychic  phenomena  critical  research,  and  has  a  good  map  added, 
accompanying  phvsical  processes.  The  collect-  The  first  part  has  been  issued,  and  relates  to 
ed  ''  Essays  "  and' ''  Ethics  "  of  W.  Wundt  deal  Argolis  and  Corinth.  N.  Schinas's  ''  Notices 
with  important  questions,  and  are  likely  to  of  Journeys  in  Macedonia,  Epirus,  on  the  New 
produce  marked  effect  C.  Werner's  compre-  Frontier,  and  in  Thessaly,"  are  designed  for 
hensive  ''History  of  Italian  Philosophy''  is  military  purposes.  Arcbsdolojry  and  numis- 
very  valuable  and  complete,  and  L.  Strtimpell's  raatics  have  received  fair  attention.  The  Gor- 
'*  Introduction  to  Philosophy"  is  well  con-  tyna  inscription,  to  which  the  notice  of  M«ai»ff 
stmcted  and  executed.  has  been  directed  in  Enrope  and  America,  has 
(Snese. — Literary  activity  in  Greece  has  kept  given  rise  to  copious  literature  of  its  own,  and 
pace  with  that  of  any  previons  year,  not  with-  J.  Typaldos,  a  scholarly  lawyer,  has  written  a 
standing  the  disturbed  political  condition  of  series  of  valuable  articles  on  it,  which  have 
the  country  during  the  earlier  half  of  1886.  appeared  in  the  '^  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
At  Zante  **The  Poetic  Flower-Garden,"  a  Advocates"  of  Athens.  Paul  Lambros  has 
magazine  devoted  to  poetry,  has  made  its  ap-  written  a  work  entitled  "  Coins  of  the  Mediss- 
pearance,  and  promises  to  do  good  service  in  val  Rulers  of  Chios,"  valuable  for  matter  and 
this  department.  0.  Palamas's  '^  Songs  of  my  well  illustrated.  The  Government  has  also  is- 
Horae  "  display  considerable  talent  and  genuine  sued  a  volume  containing  the  laws,  ordinances, 
feeling,  and  Demetriu.<«  Eokkos's  **  Recollections  and  circulars  relating  to  ancient  remains.  The 
and  Hopes"  give  form  and  life  to  national  first  part  of  a  work  on  **TheMnscnms  of  Athens" 
traditions  and  help  to  incite  Greek  patriotism,  is  admirably  brought  out,  and  the  subject  is 
D.  Koromilas  has  produced  a  play  entitled  quite  sure  to  excite  genenil  interest  The 
^  The  Judgment  of  Bockhoris,"  an  episode  in  opening  part  contains  a  succinct  view  of  the 
the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  *'  Tales  and  recent  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  and  seven 
Recollections,"  being  contributed  to  the  jour-  phototypes  of  the  archaic  statues  found  there, 
nnls  of  recent  years,  have  been  collected  and  Substantially  the  statement  of  last  year's  record 
published  by  G.  Drosinis,  the  author.  In  **  Pro  holds  good  for  1886  in  respect  to  philosophical 
Patria  "  several  of  the  best  Greek  writers  have  and  educational  publications,  fiction,  works  of 
contributed  a  memorial  to  those  killed  or  travel,  dramatic  efforts,  etc.  There  is,  however, 
wounded  on  the  Gneco-Turkish  frontier  in  nothing  important  in  this  regard. 
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Mlaidt — Dutch  literatnre  daring  the  past  Grammar,'' Kolff  has  edited  some  Middle  Dutch 

year  has  been  meager  and  disappoiutiug.    Two  epio  fragments,  and  Brill  has  re-edited  Melis 

of  the  best  writers  in  Holland  have  died,  viz.,  Stohe's    *^  Kymkronich."     Prof.    De    Vries's 

Mrs.  Bosboom-Toussaint  and  0.  B.  Hu£t.    The  great  dictionary  has  reached  the  letter  G,  Ver- 

former  was  noted  for  vigorous  style,  large  in-  dam  and  Andreae  have  brought  the  *'  Midd. 

formation,  and  deep  knowledge  of  Uie  human  Med.  Woordenbock ''  to  the  letter  H,  and  Prof, 

heart.    Some  of  her  historical  novels  are  re-  Frank  has  nearly  finished  matter  under  E  in 

garded  as  masterpieces.    HuSt  was  looked  upon  his  ^'  Etymological  Dictionary."  On  the  whole, 

as  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  suggestive  of  the  zeal  and  industry  of  scholars,  in  connection 

Dutch  authors.    His  account  of  the  results  of  with  the  history  of  the  language  of  Holland, 

the  theological  performances  of  the  Tubingen  operate  as  a  sort  of  consolation  to  lovers  of 

school,  and  his  works  on  the  great  masters —  their  country  and  literature,  in  view  of  numer- 

Rubens  and  Rembrandt — established  his  repu-  ous  shortcomings  and  much  disappointment, 

tation.    The  passing  away  of  these  two  is  a  Haganr* — Hungary  shows  but  slight  advance 

great  loss  to  Holland.    In  regard  to  poetry  but  In  literary  progress  over  the  year  1885.     A 

little  can  be  said.     M.  BoU's  **  Ganzonen  "  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  late  John 

are  written  in  the  Italian  metre,  and  are  re-  Arany  came  out  during  the  year,  comprising 

speotable  if  nothing  more.    Marie  Bodaert  has  such  writings  of  his  as  had  been  contributed 

furnished  a  charming  poem  now  and  then  ;  to  magazines  and  other  periodicals.    The  post- 

Florentyn  and  Gonstantyn  have  produced  some  humous  works  of  this  great  poet  of  modem 

good  epigrams  and  the  like  in  the  ^^Specta-  Hungary  are  looked  for  with  deep  interest; 

tor " ;  W.  Prins  (noticed  last  year)  has  pub-  meanwhile.  Prof.  F.  Riedl  has  done  Arany  full 

lished  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  **  Zouder  jutttice  in  a  recently  published  biography.    The 

Sonnetten,"  which  are  adjudged  by  critics  to  collected  poerns  of  J.  Garay  and  of  M.  Tompas, 

be  very  original  in  thought  and  form ;  and  Dr.  as  well  as  of  Vas  Gereben,  have  been  brought 

Schaeptnan  has  brought  out  a  poem  in  many  out  and  received  with  general  favor.    Other 

cantos,  **  Ayasofia,''  in  which  he  depicts  with  collected  poems  by  GyOry,  Torkos,  and  Rudny- 

considerable  power  and  feeling  many  of  the  anszky,  have  been  published.     In  the  drama 

scenes  and  characters  connected  with  the  graud  M.  G.  Gsiky  has  produced  a  tragedy,  entitled 

Ohristian  temple  of  St.  Sophia  in  Oonstantino-  **  Spartacus,''  of  w*hich  the  critics  speak  very 

pie.    The  novels  of  the  year  do  not  rise  above  favorably.     His  *^  Petneh4zy,"  composed  for 

the  average.    This  is  true  of  such  writers  as  the  festival  in  memory  of  the  recapture  of 

Wolters,  Ter  Bnrch,  Van  Duyl,  Van  Manrik,  Bnda  from  the  Turks  in  1686,  and  his  libretto 

Otto,  and  others.    W.  Yosmaer,  in  his  ^*  In  for  the  opera.  ^*  In  Search  of  a  King,"  were 

Dienst,"  describes  with  force  the  hardshifHi  received   with  applause.     Mrs.  H.  Beniczky 

and  toils  of  a  young  private  in  the  barracks,  has  written  a  comedy,  ^^  Oountess  Rhea,'*  and 

Two  accomplished  women  have  written  '*  Tales  E.  Rakosy  has  supplied  the  public  with  **  The 

and  Sketches,"  which  possess  much  merit.  The  Recapture  of  Buda."    The  number  of  novels 

naturalistic  school,  too,  has  its  disciples,  among  brought  out  is  as  great  as  in  former  years, 

whom  are  Gooplandt  and  Netscher,  who  show  though  the  quality  does  not  quite  correspond 

no  improvement  npon   the  unsavory  model  with  the  quantity.     Mrs.  Beniczky  furnishes 

which  they  copy.    Three  books  of  travel  are  two,  **  Behind  Closed  Doors,"  and  **  The  Pow- 

well  spoken  of  by  the  critics,  viz..  Van  Nie-  er  of  Blood."    These  are  among  the  best  that 

velt's  ^*  Alpenboch,"  an  entertaining  account  have  appeared.    Other  novels  are,  **  The  New 

of  travels  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol ;  M.  County  Lieutenant,"  by  L.  Tolnay ;    *^  The 

Emauts's  impressions  received  in  the  palm-  Black  Lady,"  by  C.  Szathmdry ;  and  **  Isaac," 

Srdens  of  Elche,  in  Toledo,  Seville,  etc. ;  and  by  E.  Edzar.  Novelists  of  the  first  class,  viz., 
.  Honigh's  ^^Noorwegen,"  which  shows  inti-  J6kai  and  Mikszilth,  have  published  nothing 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  history,  this  year.  The  bicentenary  of  the  recapture 
and  people  of  Norway.  A  few  historical  nov-  of  Buda  from  Moslem  oppression  occupied 
els  and  novelettes  are  named,  but  they  are  of  general  attention,  and  gave  rise  to  Arp4d  K4- 
no  particular  interest  or  value.  The  public  rolyi^s  excellent  work,  *^The  Recapture  of 
archives  have  yielded  good  results  in  the  hands  Buda  and  Pesth  in  the  year  1686."  The  crit- 
of  P.  A.  Tiele  and  Dr.  Wynne.  J.  A.  Feith,  ics  speak  of  this  contribution  to  historical  lit- 
Dr.  Pleyte,  and  others,  have  written  learnedly  erature  in  the  very  highest  terms  of  praise, 
about  the  old  Dutch  laws  and  jurisdiction;  A  new  edition  also  of  Prof.  SaJamon's  able 
and  the  old  poets  and  painters  are  well  dealt  book,  *^  Hungary  during  the  Occupation  of 
with  in  ^^  Oud  Holland."  Dr.  Van  Deventer  the  Turks  "  was  called  for,  and  brought  afresh 
has  begun  a  popular  history  of  Java,  and  to  people's  minds  the  hardships  and  strug- 
Ter  Gouw  has  brought  the  history  of  Amster-  gles  of  the  nation  from  the  battle  of  Mo- 
dam  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceytary.  h6cs,  1256.  until  1G86.  To  this  period  belong 
Dr.  T.  Nolen's  monograph  on  David  Van  several  other  works  of  merit,  as  **  Treasury 
Hoogstraaten  is  valuable  for  glimpses  of  liter-  Lists  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,"  by  Vclicz  and 
ary  matters  belonging  to  the  peventeenth  and  Kammerer;  **  A  Sketch  of  Sigismund  R&k6czy 
eighteenth  centuries.  CoMyn  has  brought  out  (1622-1654)",  by  A.  Szil&gyi;  and  **  A  Life  of 
the  second  volume  of  his  *^  Old  West  Saxon  Cardinal  Peter  P4zm4n,"  by  Canon  W.  Frak- 
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n6l.  Rak6czj,  on  the  ride  of  ProtestantisiD,  ma'';  C.  MerkeFs  ''Mnnfredi  I  e  Manfredi  II, 
took  op  arms  for  national  independence,  while  Lancia'' ;  L.  Cappelletti^s  **  Storia  popolare 
P&zman  aided  largely  io  coosoHclatiDg  the  Aua-  critica  della  Rivolozione  Francese,"  etc.  Uis- 
trian  power.  **  The  History  of  the  Dannhian  torical  societies  in  Ita]j  and  the  Vatican  ar- 
Navy,"  in  early  times,  bj  £.  8zentkl4rai,  is  in-  chivists  display  mach  zeal  and  industry  in  this 
teresting  and  nsefoL  ^  The  Speeches  of  the  department,  with  creditable  resolts.  In  criti- 
Hangarian  Patriot,  Francis  Deak  "  (1848-1861),  cism  the  best  work  of  the  year  is  that  by  Zum- 
edlted  by  £.  K6nyi,  have  been  published,  and  bini«  profesbor  in  the  Coiverrity  of  Naples, 
manifest  the  high  and  Doble  spirit  of  the  man.  on  the  poems  of  Vinoenxo  Monti  (1754-1 82b). 
Geographical  and  ethnographical  literatare  is  Foscolo  and  Leopardi  continae  to  reoeWe  a 
qaite  abundant  in  1886,  as  is  shown  by  Prof,  large  share  of  attention  from  Italian  critics. 
J.  Uunfalvy's  second  Tolome  of  his  great  work  Zanella  has  made  a  good  beginning  on  the 
on  the  geography  of  the  world,  which  is  spe-  sabject  of  Italian  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
dally  devoted  to  Hungary ;  Prof.  Lo6zy 's  im-  century.  Translations  from  the  Greek  and 
portaut  work  on  China,  based  on  personal  in-  other  languages  into  Italian  have  also  received 
vestigations,  with  a  valuable  map  attached  ;  considerable  attention.  In  poetry  the  yield 
J.  Asb6th's  volume  on  Bosnia  and  Herzego^  has  not  been  large  or  important.  I.  de  Ohiara's 
vine,  dealing  with  social,  political,  and  other  '^Fnmo"  contains  some  good  verses;  F.  Zam- 
features  of  the  country ;  and  A.  V&mb^ry's  boni's  dramatic  poem  **'  SotU>  i  Flavi,"  is  more 
*^The  Turkish  Race,"  published  by  the  Acad-  ambitious  and  exhibits  much  talent;  V.  Bar- 
emy,  the  fmit  of  personal  observation  and  ex-  biera  has  issued  a  small  volume  of  poems  en- 
perienoe  among  the  Turks.  A.  Bedd's  work  titled  **  Come  Detta  il  Core,"  which  are  char- 
on  the  forests  of  Hungary  deserves  mention  in  aoterized  by  the  critics  as  sweet,  idyllic,  and 
this  connection.  We  may  also  note  Prof.  Z.  true.  No  novel  that  may  be  called  great  has 
Bedthy's  ^*  History  of  Folk-Lore  in  Hungary,"  appeared  this  year.  Giaooaa's  *^  Noveile  e  Pa- 
from  the  rixteenth  century  onward;  J.  Ha-  esi  Valdsostani,"  contains  stories  and  sketch- 
raszti's  monograph  on  the  naturalistic  novel  es  drawn  from  the  scenery  and  inhabitants  of 
cultivated  by  Zola  so  largely  and  offenrively ;  one  of  the  most  picturesque  valleys  of  the  Ital- 
and  Prof.  Gustav  Heinrich's  '*  History  of  Ger-  iin  Alps,  and  are  much  praised.  G.  Viscon- 
man  Literature,"  which  ranks  with  the  best  ti's  story,  **  11  Cnrato  d'  Orobio  "  is  fairly  well 
books  published  on  the  subject  in  Germany  or  done;  as  are  also  Campanus's  **  In  quel  Brntto 
elsewhere.  A  word  or  two,  in  conclurion,  is  Mesa,"  Kovetta's  tale  ^  Tiranni  Minimi,"  Vas> 
due  to  the  memory  of  Arnold  Ipolyi,  Bishop  sallo's  romance  ^'  Diana  Kicattatrice,"  and  Ca- 
of  Nagyv4rad,  a  man  of  vast  learning  and  pranica's  romance,  '*  Maria  Dolores."  £.  de 
rare  aooompllBhments.  He  was  author  of  a  Amicis  has  published  a  book  entitled  '^  Cuora," 
number  of  valuable  books,  and  his  death,  in  for  the  benefit  \>t  boys,  calculated  to  inspire 
December,  1886,  is  a  loss  both  to  the  church  love  of  country,  family,  and  God.  In  the  de- 
and  to  science  and  art  partment  of  law  we  may  mention  F.  Brandt- 
Italy* — ^The  record  of  Italian  literature  for  leone's  work  on  ^*  Byzantine  Law  in  Southern 
1886  is  only  indilferently  good.  Some  energy  Italy  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Twelfth  Century  " ; 
has  been  manifested  in  the  department  of  his-  P.  (3ogliolo's  manual  of  the  *'  Sources  of  Roman 
tory.  A  Jewish  writer,  David  Castelli,  Pro-  Law  " ;  and  R.  Foglietti's  *'  Observations  on  the 
fesaor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Instituto  Superiore  of  History  of  Italian  Law."  In  this  connection  we 
Florence,  has  treated  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  may  propHBrly  make  note  of  the  death  of  Marco 
from  the  beginning  until  the  time  of  the  kings,  Mingnetti,  in  December,  who  was  distinguished 
using  the  modem  rationalistic  method,  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  renowned  as  an  orator 
not  regarding  inspiration  or  church  tradition  second  to  none  of  his  countrymen. 
as  of  any  special  value.  F.  Covoni's  mono-  Ntrway* — Fiction  or  light  literature  has  had 
graph,  descnbing  the  virit  of  Frederick  Angds-  chief  sway  in  Norway  during  1886.  Two  nov- 
tus  IV,  King  of  Denmark,  to  Florence,  in  els  have  attained  note,  viz.,  K.  GlOersen's 
1708,  is  much  praised  by  the  critics.  R.  Galli  **  Every- day  Life,"  and  A.  Ki«rlknd's  *^  Snow." 
has  made  an  excellent  beginning  toward  a  his-  The  former  sketches  life  and  manners  among 
tory  of  Venice ;  and  G.  Gov!  has  brought  to  well-to-do  people,  and  displays  much  power  in 
light  an  interesting  document  relative  to  the  character-painting.  The  latter  is  a  trenchant 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  iFrom  Venice,  in  May,  assault  upon  the  priesthood  and  the  general 
1606.  Some  works  in  literary  history  deserve  bigotry  that  the  author  regards  as  prevalent 
mention,  viz.,  V.  Clangs  *^  Un  Decennio  della  in  conservative  circles.  Kielland  also  oom- 
Vita  di  M.  Pietro  Bembo"  (1521-1681);  C.  pleted  a  play  in  1886,  called  "Tre  Par"  (Three 
Ricci's  volume  on  '*The  Spaniards  and  Yene-  Couples),  which  is  French  in  style  and  bad  in 
tians  in  Romagna"  (1527-1529);  F.  Fiorenti  moral  tone.  The  critics  affirm  that  the  drama 
no's  "  II  Risorgimento  Filosofioo  nel  Qnattro  could,  not  be  read  aloud  in  a  company  of  vir- 
Cento,"  which  the  author  left  only  partly  fin-  tuous  and  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
ished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  political  Among  the  numerous  novels  published  may  be 
history  may  be  named  a  few  good  productions,  mentioned  **  Far vel,  Hansen/'  by  K.  Winter- 
based  largely  on  original  researches,  such  as  hjelm;  '^  Spring  Mist,"  by  Kristofer  Kristofer- 
P.  Fea's  **  Alessandro  Famese,  Ducca  di  Par-  sen ;  **  The  Neighboring  Farms,"  by  Immanuel 
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Ross ;  "  Women's  Fates,"  by  Elizabeth  Sch6y-  title  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Ruins."  History  has 
en ;  ^'  Then  and  Now,"  by  Gharlutte  Koren ;  received  fair  attention,  as  is  shown  in  ^^  liie 
and  a  series  of  hunting  sketohes,  by  Sofus  Diet  of  Four  Years,"  by  Kaiinka; '^ The  Saxon 
Aars.  In  the  drama  Bjomsen'S  twin- brother,  Times,"  i.  e.,  Poland  nnder  kings  of  the  house 
Uenrik  Ibsen,  has  contributed  a  four-act  play,  of  Saxony ;  the  '^  Liber  Diligentiarum  "  of  the 
entitled  **  Rosmershohn,"  whit^h  is  variously  University  of  Cracow,  by  W.  Wislocki.  Sev- 
oriticised,  some  regarding  it  as  his  most  sue-  eral  valuable  works  begun  in  former  years  in 
cessful  work,  others  condemning  it  as  inferior  this  department  are  being  continued  by  learned 
to  previous  dramas  in  spirit  ami  execution.  In  editors  and  students,  r.  Chmielowski,  well 
the  department  of  history  not  much  has  been  known  as  an  historian  of  literature,  has  pub- 
added.  Several  works  of  value  are  in  course  lished  '*  Sketches  and  Studies  of  Literature,"  in 
of  publication,  such  as  an  illustrated  ^'  History  five  volumes ;  and  A.  Belcikowski  has  brought 
of  Norway,"  by  O.  A.  Overland  ;  Unger's  out  his  literary  and  assthetic  essays. 
'^  Diploraatarium  Norvegicum,"  a  thesaurus  of  Riflla* — During  the  present  year,  as  was  also 
ancient  lore;  Brynildren^s  ^' Norwegian-Eng-  the  casein  1886,  Russian  literature  has  suffered 
lish  Dictionary,"  a  very  full  and  complete  lexi-  much  by  the  ravages  of  death  among  native 
con.  Military  history  receives  attention  in  authors,  such  as  Aksakov,  Boutlerov,  Ostrov- 
Lieut  Barstad's  *'The  Defense  of  Bergen"  ski,  Kolomin,  etc.  The  first  named  whs  the 
(1801,  1S07-'14).  N.  Rolfsen  has,  with  the  leader  of  the  old  Philo-Slav  party  in  Russia, 
aid  of  U.  Jaeger,  completed  a  work  entitled  and  was  a  poet  of  no  little  renown.  His  works 
*^  Norwegian  Authors,"  which  is  an  anthology  have  been  published  in  six  volumes,  containing 
of  native  writers  from  Peter  Dass  to  the  pres-  political  articles,  sketches  of  life  and  manners, 
ent  time.  It  contains  biographies  and  por-  etc.  Ostrovski,  celebrated  as  a  dramatist,  did 
traits,  and  is  a  work  of  value.  In  religious  and  good  work  for  the  national  drama,  in  picturing 
scientific  literature  some  books  have  appeared,  especially  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  mer- 
but  none  of  more  than  averaire  importance,  chant  class.  He  was  also  a  translator  from  the 
F.  Grung,  in  ^^  Spiritual  Fetters,"  attempts  to  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English,  in  which  difiScnlt 
give  a  psychological  analysis  and  refutation  of  work  his  success  was  marked.  Count  Leo 
pessimism,  with  moderate  success.  Transia-  Tolstoi,  the  famous  Russian  novelist  and  man 
tions  of  a  number  of  American  works  have  of  letters,  has  brought  out  a  powerful  story  en- 
found  favor  in  Norway,  among  which  may  be  titled  ''  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch,"  together 
named  Henry  George's  *^  Progress  and  Pover-  with  popular  tales  and  sketches.  He  is  also 
ty  "  and  Prof.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson's  ^^  Norse  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education, 
Mythology."  in  preparing  popular  reading- books,  and  the 
Pibuid. — More  than  usual  activity  was  devel-  like.  The  Russian  satirist,  Stchedrin,  continues 
oped  in  the  drama  this  year  iu  Poland,  owing  his  vocation ;  besides  a  book  of  ^^  Fables,"  he 
to  the  fact  that  three  prizes  were  offered  at  has  published  a  series  of  ^*  Tales  and  Sketches," 
Warsaw  for  plays.  An  historical  drama,  '^  Wojt  which  fully  sustains  his  reputation.  Korolenko 
Albert,"  by  S.  Eozlowski,  was  successful,  as  has  brought  out  a  new  volume,  containing  sev- 
were  two  comedies,  one  by,  Mankowski,  en-  eral  tales,  which  prove  his  ability  as  a  writer, 
titled  "  Minowski,"  the  other*,  *^  Besieged  oh  all  The  year  has  been  fruitful  in  novels,  but  the 
Sides,"  by  E.  LubowskL  J.  Blizinski  and  K.  great  majority  are  mediocre  and  do  not  deserve 
Zalewski  produced  highly  successful  plays,  mention.  History  in  its  several  departments 
*^  Check  and  Mate,"  by  the  former,  and  *'  Our  has  received  fuU  attention  during  the  year. 
Sonsin-law,"  by  the  latter,  are  much  praised  Martynov  has  published  a  good  volume  on 
by  the  critics.  Historical  novels  and  romances  '^  Gregory  of  Nyssa,"  and  Plotinov  has  well 
are  in  high  favor  in  Poland  this  year.  Among  set  forth  ^*  The  State  of  Heathen  Beliefs  at  the 
these  may  be  named  U.  Sienkiewicz's  *'The  Time  of  the  Appearance  of  Christianity." 
Deluge  "  (in  six  volumes),  referring  to  the  dis-  Smirnof  also  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  growth 
asters  of  Poland  under  King  John  Casimir ;  of  '^  The  Christian  Church,"  as  relates  to  Rus- 
S.  Kaczkowski*s  novel  of  the  times  of  John  sia  especially,  and  Eontepov  has  issued  a  vig- 
Sobieski ;  P.  Bykowski's  "  The  Suitor  of  the  orous  work  "  On  the  Heresy  of  the  Skoptzi,  or 
Chatelaines  Daughter";  and  W.  Rapacki's  Godly  People."  The  theological  academies 
^*  The  Sins  of  the  Eing.*'  In  novels  of  man-  have  been  active,  too,  in  the  department  of 
ners  Madame  E.  Orreszko  holds  the  first  place.  Church  history.  General  history  has  received 
Other  writers  in  this  line  are  also  highly  praised,  abundant  care  and  attention  from  Russian  stu- 
as  A.  Glowacki,  in  ^*  The  Sentry  " ;  J.  Zacha-  dents  and  scholars,  as  is  evident  by  the  publi- 
ryasicwicz,  in  his  series  of  stories  entitled  cations  of  the  "  History  of  Russia,"  "  History 
'*  From  Upper  and  Lower  Ranks  of  Life " ;  of  Protestantism  in  Russia,"  by  Tzvitayev ; 
Madame  Ostoja  in  **  Sketches  and  Pictures  "  ;  *'  Russia's  R61e  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,"  by 
and  M.  Balucki,  W.  Sabowski,  and  T.  Choinski,  Maslovski ;  the  *^  Memoirs  "  of  the  Russian 
in  their  tales  and  sketches.  In  lyric  poetry  Historical  Society,  etc.  Several  good  books 
Rossowski's  **  Poems  "  have  secured  public  ap-  have  appeared  on  ethnography,  archnology, 
proval.  The  able  poetess,  M.  Bartus,  who  died  and  numismatics.  Prof.  Tikhouravov  has  re- 
reoently,  is  much  lamented ;  a  collection  of  her  produced  the  original  text  of  Gogol's  immortal 
Terses  has  been  made  and  published  under  the  comedy,  ^^  The  Revisor  " ;  a  volume  on  Push- 
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kin,  entitled  ''  Pnshkiniana,**  has  been  broaght  one.  New  editions  of  Alarcon,  Valera,  Gner- 
oat  by  MejoY ;  and  Prof.  Miller,  of  St.  Peters-  rero,  and  others  have  been  issned,  and  the 
burg,  has  considered  with  tnach  care  ^^  Russian  names  of  Villanova,  Valcarcels,  Alvear,  Sala, 
Writers  after  Gogol,'*  including  Pissewski,  etc.,  are  added  to  the  list  of  new  poets  in  search 
Stohedrin,  and  Leo  Tolstoi.  Karj^ev's  ^*  Lit-  of  fame  and  right  appreciation.  Fiction  is 
erarj  Evolution  in  the  West,"  and  Vesselov-  abundant  in  the  way  of  folk-lore,  translations 
ski's  **  Historj  of  the  Romance  and  Nove^  de-  from  other  languages,  and  original  contribu- 
serve  mention  here.  Philosophy  and  ethics  are  tions.  Among  these  may  be  named  ^'  Los  Pa- 
duly  Htiended  to  in  '^The  Philosophical  Quar-  ros  de  Ulloa,''  by  a  lady,  £.  P.  Bazan;  '*  Espe- 
teriy,''  and  in  a  number  of  volumes  that  have  ranza  y  Caridad,''  by  P.  Nieva ;  '^  Maria,"  by 
appeared  during  the  year.  Two  volumes  may  Turena  ;  ^^  Luisa  Minerva,"  by  J.  R.  M^lida ; 
be  named,  Lopatin's  ^*  Positive  Problems  of  and  *^  Mio  Devociones,  Notas  Tntiiitas  de  Mu- 
Philosophy,"  and  E^f.  Grot's  '*  The  Soul  in  drid  y  Paris,"  by  Blasco.  Societies  and  print- 
Oonnection  with  Contemporary  Knowledge  of  ing-clubs  are  actively  engaged  in  bringing  out 
Force."  In  social  science  we  have  Prof,  f  ova-  of  their  hiding-places  and  putting  into  ])rint 
levski's  *^  Contemporary  Custom  and  Ancient  various  and  valuable  manuscripts,  tracts,  pa- 
Law,"  and  his  work  on  **  Primitive  Law."  pers,  etc.  The  '^Autores  Espafioles"  is  an 
The  latter  discusses  que^^tions  of  no  less  inter-  interesting  and  handy  collection  of  old  and 
est  than  importance.  Gradovski's  **  Constitu-  modern  standard  works,  of  which  six  volumes 
tional  Laws  of  European  States  "  is  well  adapt-  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  and  well  re- 
ed for  popular  use.  In  finance  and  statistics  ceived  by  the  reading  public.  The  political 
two  volumes  have  been  published,  entitled  a  sciences,  including  popular  education,  civil 
^^  Historico-Statistical  Review  of  the  Industry  rights,  government,  freedom  of  the  press,  etc., 
of  Russia,"  giving  a  full  account  of  the  agricult-  are  being  largely  studied,  and  several  volumes 
ural  and  manufaotoring  industries  of  the  em-  on  these  topics  have  appeared.  In  the  physi- 
pire.  In  fiscal  law  a  number  of  valuable  works  cal  and  natural  sciences  some  progress  has  been 
have  appeared,  which  we  have  not  room  to  made,  and  some  good  volumes  on  geology, 
name  here.  On  universal  history  works  have  botany,  mineralogy,  etc.,  have  been  published, 
been  abundant,  specially  Bauer^s  ^'  Lectures  on  The  Cervantes  literature  has  been  allowed  to 
Modern  History  in  the  fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  rest  in  peace  this  year. 

Centuries,"  Osokin'a  *^  The  Political  Move-  Sweden. — In  literature,  Sweden  has  suffered 
ments  in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  during  1880  from  obvious  depression,  arising 
and  Vinogradov's  *^  Researclics  into  the  Social  apparently  out  of  important  and  delicate  ques- 
History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages."  tions  being  brought  into  debate.  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Much  attention  also  has  been  given  to  traosla-  Edgren  has  written  '^  A  Summer  Tale,"  touch- 
tions  into  Russian  from  English,  French,  and  ing  sharply  upon  unsettled  questions  of  the  re- 
German  authors,  such  as  Gibbon,  Dickens,  Her-  lations  of  husband  and  wife;  and  Strindberg, 
bert  Spencer.  Victor  Hugo,  Rochefoucauld,  the  representative  of  the  Zola  carnalistic  school 
Goethe,  and  Heine.  in  Sweden,  has  said  some  bitter  and  mean 
Spall* — Much  activity  has  been  displayed  in  things  about  women  in  his  last  novel,  *^  Tim 
literature  in  1886,  and  the  promise  for  the  fu-  Son  of  the  Sefvant."  Poetry  received  but 
ture  is  very  encouraging.  The  academies  and  scant  attention  this  year,  and  has  no  record 
other  learned  bodies  have  been  very  diligent  in  worth  presenting.  Victor  Rydberg's  ^^Inves- 
cultivating  the  field  of  national  history,  and  ligations  in  Germanic  Mythology  "  is  perhaps 
their  publications  are  of  first  importance,  espe-  the  most  important  work  of  the  year,  as  pro- 
cially  those  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  ceeding  from  Sweden's  ablest  writer,  and 
Private  individuals,  too,  have  labored  in  the  marked  by  skill  and  ability  of  high  order.  F. 
same  department.  This  is  shown  by  works  on  F.  Carlson  has  brought  out  a  new  volume  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  reign  of  Philip  IV  (1621-  his  ''  History  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden."  To 
1626,  and  later  years),  the  cities  and  towns  of  K.  G.  Grandinson  we  owe  '*  Studies  in  the 
Spain,  the  traditions,  archives,  etc.  Several  Hanseatic  Swedish  History  " ;  to  A.  Nystrdm 
manuals  of  topographical  history  have  ap-  the  beginning  of  a  ^  General  History  of  Cult- 
peared,  which  may  serve,  it  is  suggested,  as  ure";  to  B.  Meyer  the  completion  of  his  ^^Lit- 
guide-books.  In  biography  little  has  been  ac-  erary  Lexicon  " ;  and  to  O.  Sjdgren  a  continu- 
complished;  yet,  Alfonso's  **  Life  of  Muril-  ation  of  his  labors  on  a  **  History  of  Antiquity." 
lo "  deserves  mention.  The  Royal  Academy's  T.  Ekelnnd  has  published  "  Literary  Silhou- 
^^  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language  "  has  met  ettes,"  and  J.  Sundblad  a  selection  from  the 
with  some  sharp  criticism,  and  various  essays  correspondence  of  Archbishop  Lindblow,at  the 
on  both  the  language  and  the  dialects  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  entitled  '^  Among  Cro- 
kingdom  have  appeared.  These  latter  call  siers  and  Mitres."  Two  more  volumes  have 
forth  much  talent  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  been  added  by  A.  Ahnfelt  to  the  *^  RecoUec- 
students  in  this  interesting  line  of  research,  tions  of  Foreign  Diplomatists  in  Stockholm." 
Poetry,  novels,  and  light  literature  in  general.  Biography  has  been  enriched  by  a  *^  Life  of  a 
are  on  the  increase  in  Spain.  Campoamor  has  Swedish  Musical  Composer,  J.  A.  Josephson," 
published  seven  poems,  lyric  or  dramatic —  and  by  P.  T.  Cleve's  notes  on  Wilhelm  Scheele, 
NuQoz  de  Arce  one,  Palacio  one,  and  Zorilla  the  celebrated  Swedish  chemist    In  art  has 
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been  published  *^  Swedisb  Kings  and  their  the  fence,  and  departed  in  search  of  more  ex- 
Ages,^*  a  collection  of  photographs  after  con-  citing  adventures.  The  men  of  the  neighbor- 
temporaneoas  pictures.  The  ''  Swedish  Ency-  hood  built  a  flat-boat,  which  they  intended  to 
clop89dia  *'  is  making  good  progress,  having  float  down  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  spring 
reached  the  eleventh  volume :  it  is  expected  floods ;  but  the  freshet  came  with  such  force 
to  be  completed  in  1887.  The  death  of  U.  that  they  did  not  like  to  venture  among  the 
Trolle,  the  popular  novelist,  may  hero  be  re-  drifting  timber  and  strong  currents.  Young 
corded.  He  wrote  numerous  sea-stories,  such  Logan  got  into  the  craft,  and  piloted  it  saftly 
as  **  A  Voyage  on  a  Merchantman,^*  ^'  The  Sea-  into  the  great  river. 

Officer,^'  ^'  Captain  Darell,**  etc.,  and  also  a  On  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico,  Lo- 

history  of  the  Swedish  navy.    On  the  whole,  gan  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Cspt.  James  Hamp- 

though  depressed,  the  literature  of  Sweden  ton^s  company  of  the  First  Illinois  Regiment, 

manifests  a  fair  share  of  life  and  vigor.  which  had  yolunteered  for  the  war.    He  was 

LOGABT,  JOHN  ALiaUUIDfS,  an  American  sol-  immediately  offered  the  second  lieutenancy, 
dier  and  statesman,  born  in  Jackson  County,  which  he  accepted.  The  regiment,  under  com- 
111.,  Feb.  9,  1826;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  mand  of  Col.  Edward  B.  Newby,  was  ordered 
Deo.  26,  1886.  His  father,  Dr.  John  Logan,  to  New  Mexico,  and  Logan  was  made  quarter- 
emigrated  from  Ireland  when  a  young  man,  master.  He  found  it  a  serious  task  to  procure 
and  settled  in  EUicott^s  Mills,  Maryland,  but  the  supplies  and  secure  his  vouchers  and  re- 
removed  to  Kentucky,  then  to  Missouri,  and  oeipts ;  but  when  the  war  closed  his  Accounts 
Anally  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  were  found  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  balanc- 
medioine  in  Jackson  County,  lU.,  a  fertile  and  ing  to  a  cent. 

rapidly  growing  portion  of  the  State.  While  After  the  war  closed,  he  entered  the  law-of- 
living  in  Missouri,  Dr.  Logan  married  Miss  flee  of  his  uncle,  Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  for- 
Laramie,  who  died  within  a  few  years,  leaving  merly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois.  This 
one  child,  a  daughter.  In  Illinois  the  still  was  in  1848.  The  gallant  returned  soldier  be- 
young  physician  purchased  a  large  tract  of  came  the  hero  of  the  neighborhood.  He  was 
land,  and  to  the  house  he  erected  upon  it  he  first  in  adventure,  first  in  patriotic  and  elo- 
brought,  as  his  wife.  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  quent  speech-making,  and  not  last  in  his  studies, 
a  native  of  Tennessee.  She  vi  as  a  woman  of  In  illustration  of  his  adventurous  spirit,  a  story 
rare  gifts,  possessins  sound  judgment,  Indus-  is  told  of  some  valuable  horses  that  had  been 
try,  and  unbounded  energy.  A  new  town,  stolen  by  a  member  of  an  organized  band  of 
Murphysboro*,  was  laid  out  in  part  on  Dr.  Lo-  thieves,  who  had  their  retreat  in  an  almost  in- 
gjMi^s  land,  and  he  built  upon  it  a  hotel,  which  accessible  swamp  in  Missouri.  The  men  were 
his  wife  to  a  large  extent  superintended.  Dr.  of  the  worst  description,  and  prepared  for  ^ 
Logan's  medical  practice  grew,  so  that  patients  every  emergency.  Logan  persuaded  two  young 
whom  he  could  not  reach  came  many  miles  to  men  to  go  with  him  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  sec- 
consul  t  him ;  while  in  practical  matters,  con-  ond  day  they  returned  with  the  horses,  though 
corning  the  improvement  of  the  State,  he  took  the  thieves  had  made  their  escape, 
a  deep  interest.  He  was  a  representative  in  The  best  law  school  of  the  West  in  those 
the  State  Legislature,  elected  by  the  Demo-  days  was  connected  with  the  University  of 
crats,  and  held  several  county  offices.  He  was  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  here  Logan  attended  a 
personally  popular,  and  his  word  was  as  good  course  of  lectures,  receiving  his  diploma  in 
as  his  bond.    He  died  in  1855.  1851.    Two  years  before  that  time  he  had 

John  Alexander  was  the  oldest  son  of  Dr.  served  a  year  as  Clerk  of  Jackson  County. 

John  and  Elizabeth  Jenkins  Logan.     He  was  After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  became  his 

bom  to  the  somewhat  hard  conditions  of  a  unde^s  partner,  and  such  was  his  ability  that 

1>rimitive  Western  home,  but  was  sent  to  the  in  a  year  he  whs  chosen  prosecuting  attorney 
ittle  public  school,  and  in  addition  his  father  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois.  He 
secured  a  tutor  who  gave  the  boy  a  good  Eng-  was  especially  noted  for  his  clear  insight,  forci- 
lish  education,  and  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  ble  style  of  oratory,  pleosing  address,  and  fine 
one.  In  1840,- in  Shiloh  College,  he  pursued  voice.  In  the  autumn  of  18^51  he  was  elected 
his  studies  still  further.  He  had  a  wonderful  to  represent  Jackson  and  Franklin  Counties  in 
memory,  and  retained  much  of  what  he  learned,  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  in  1852  he  removed 
But  from  childhood  beloved  hardy  sports  bet-  his  residence  to  Benton, 
ter  than  books  or  farming.  The  chief  charm  On  Nov.  27,  1855,  he  married  Miss  Mary  S. 
to  him  on  his  father^s  stock-farm  was  the  break-  Cunningham,  daughter  of  John  M.  Cnnning- 
ing  of  a  colt  or  the  motion  of  a  well-trained  ham,  ex-Register  of  the  United  States  Land- 
horse.  When  he  was  a  little  boy  his  father  Office.  Mrs.  Logan  is  so  remarkable,  both  in 
set  him  to  drive  off  the  squirrels  that  were  her  personal  qualities  and  in  the  way  in  which 
stealing  his  growing  corn,  until  he  should  have  she  has  entered  into  and  promoted  her  hus- 
time  to  prevent  their  depredations  in  a  more  band's  career,  that  a  sketch  of  the  husband 
effective  way.  Young  Logan^s  patience  gave  naturally  includes  one  of  the  wife.  Her  pa- 
out,  and  he  procured  paper  and  pencil,  wrote  temal  great-grandfather  was  Robert  Cnnning- 
a  manifesto  announcing  that  all  squirrel  thieves  ham,  an  Irish  emigrant  to  Virginia,  who  fought 
wonld  be  shot  without  mercy,  pinned  it  upon  with  the  Americans  through  the  Revolutionary 
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War.  When  that  was  over,  he  removed  to  the  the  parties  and  platforms  that  ever  liave  ex- 
Territory  of  Illinois,  where  he  emancipated  isited  or  ever  can  exist.  I  woaUl  to-doy,  if  I 
slaves  owned  in  Virginia.  Mrs.  Logan's  fa-  had  the  power,  sink  my  own  party  and  every 
ther.  Cape.  John  Oaiiningham,  served  in  the  other  one,  with  all  their  platforms,  into  the 
Black  Haw ic  War,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  vortex  of  ruin,  withoot  Jieaving  a  sigh  or 
after  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hlinois  shedding  a  tear,  to  save  the  Union  or  even 
Legislature.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Logan's  mother,  stop  the  revolution  where  it  is  I  What  shall  I 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  Fontaines,  say  to  my  gallant  constituents  when  I  return 
French  people,  who  settled  in  Louisiana  while  to  them?  8hall  I  bear  the  ill  tidings  that 
it  belonged  to  France,  and  then  came  up  the  nothing  has  been  done  in  Congress  to  give 
Misdis!«ippi,  settling  in  Missouri,  'lliere  Miss  them  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
Fontaine  m3t  and  married  John  Cunningham,  country?  Must  I  teU  those  gallant  Tennes- 
and  their  daughter  Mary  was  bom  to  the  hard-  seeans,  Kentuckians,  and  men  from  different 
ships  of  frontier  life.  Although  she  assisted  Southern  States,  that  ere  long,  if  they  should 
her  mother  in  all  the  complex  duties  that  their  desire  to  visit  the  soil  of  their  nativity,  they 
situation  called  for,  the  little  girl  had  succeed-  must  be  prepared  to  visit  a  foreign  and  per- 
ed  in  gaining  so  much  knowledge  of  the  rudi-  haps  a  hostile  government?  Sh^l  I  say  to 
ments  of  an  eduitation  that  on  his  return  ttom  the  sons  of  gallant  old  Virginia,  the  mother 
the  wars  her  father  sent  her  to  the  convent  of  of  our  own  8tate,  that  it  is  highly  probable 
Sl  Vincent,  in  Kentucky,  the  best  young  ladies*  that  very  soon,  if  they  want  to  visit  the  soil 
school  of  that  region.  The  family  were  Bap-  where  their  lathers  and  mothers,  the  man 
tiikts ;  but,  although  the  pupil  did  not  enjoy  the  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Indepeiulenoe, 
religiouit  services,  she  acquired  friends  as  well  the  one  who  drafted  the  Constitution,  and  the 
as  knowledge.  After  leaving  school  she  as-  one  who,  with  our  poor  and  half -starved 
sisted  in  preparing  the  papers  needed  by  her  armies,  drove  the  British  from  our  land, 
father  as  sherift  of  the  county,  clerk  of  the  signed  the  Constitution,  and  was  our  first 
courts,  and  register  of  the  land  office.  Blank  President,  all  lie  buried  —  that  they  will  at 
forms  for  any  legal  documents  were  rare,  and  some  future  day  have  the  opportunity,  with 
Miss  Cunningham  wrote  ne  irly  all  of  these  pa-  a  passport  in  their  pockets,  or,  in  certain 
pers.  While  thus  employed,  she  met  John  A.  events,  they  can  do  so  with  a  torch  in  one 
IfOgan,  who  was  prosecuting  attorney.  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other?  No,  no!  Let 
Mr.  Logan,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  me  not  bear  this  sad  intelligence.  In  the  name 
a  Democrat,  and  in  1856  was  chpsen  a  presi-  of  the  patriotic  sires  who  breasted  the  storms 
dential  elector  for  Buchanan  and  Breckin-  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Revolution ;  by  all  the 
ridge.  That  autumn  and  in  1857  he  was  re-  kindred  ties  of  this  country ;  in  the  name  of 
turned  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  autumn  of  the  many  battles  fought  for  our  freedom ;  in 
1858,  the  year  of  the  controversy  between  behalf  of  the  young  and  the  old ;  in  behalf  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  Mr.  Logan  received  a  the  arts  and  sciences,  civilization,  peace,  order, 
nomination  to  represent  the  Ninth  District  of  Christianity,  and  humanity,  I  appeal  to  you  to 
Illinois  in  Congress.  He  received  much  of  strike  from  your  limbs  the  chains  that  bind 
his  Kupport  from  old-line  Whigs,  and  an  over-  them ;  come  forth  from  that  loathsome  prison, 
whelming  majority — ^fifteen  thousand  to  two  the  party  caucus,  and  in  this  hour,  the  most 
thousand.  Representative  Logan  became  wide-  gloomy  and  disheartening  to  the  lovers  of  free 
ly  known  as  a  defender  of  Senator  Douglas  institutions  that  has  ever  existed  during  our 
from  personal  attacks.  Concerning  his  views  country ^s  history,  arouse  the  drooping  spirits 
on  national  politics  at  this  time,  there  is  a  of  our  countrymen  by  putting  forth  your  good 
response  in  his  own  words :  ^*  I  was  born  a  strong  arms  to  assist  m  steadying  the  rocking 
Democrat ;  and  all  my  life  I  have  learned  to  pillars  of  the  mightiest  republic  that  has  ever 
believe  that  the  Democratic  party,  in  national  nad  an  existence.^' 

convention,  never  does  wrong.  I  have  buried  In  I860  Mr.  Logan  was  re-elected.  He  snp- 
past  issues.  I  have  done  with  them.  Ignor-  ported  Douglas  with  all  his  strength ;  but  when 
mg  them,  I  say  that  I  am  a  Democrat,  with-  Mr.  Lincoln  was  declared  elect^  he  said,  '^I 
out  a  prefix  to  my  name.  I  am  for  Stephen  would  shoulder  my  musket  to  have  him  inan- 
A.  Douslas  for  the  next  President  of  the  gnrated,  if  any  armed  demonstration  should 
United  States — ^flrst,  lust,  and  all  the  time.  If  be  made.^^  With  many  others,  Mr.  Logan  was 
he  is  not  nominated,  I  am  for  the  next  man —  swept  by  the  march  of  events  into  the  ranks 
that  is,  sir,  the  man  who  is  nominated."  It  of  the  Republican  party ;  or,  at  least,  be  acted 
was  a  time  when  old  party  lines  were  break-  heart  and  soul  with  President  Lincoln  and  his 
ing  up  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  more  tre-  advisers.  He  repeated  the  words  uttered  by 
mendous  issues,  and  Logan  made  burning  ap-  Douglas  in  his  last  public  speech :  **  The  con- 
peals  to  his  party  to  be  true  to  the  Union  and  spinicy  is  now  known,  armies  have  been  raised, 
the  Con8tituti(m.  In  an  address  in  cancns,  he  war  is  levied  to  accomplish  it.  There  are  onlv 
said:  ^*  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  two  sides  to  the  question.  Every  man  must 
preservation  of  this  Union,  with  its  broad  flag  be  for  the  United  States  or  against  it  There 
waving  over  us  as  the  shield  for  our  protec-  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war."  In  July, 
tion  on  land  and  on  sea,  is  paramount  to  all  1861,  during  the  extra  sesMon  of  Congress,  he 
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left  his  seat  in  the  House,  joined  the  troops  LORINfi  PiSHi.  WILUAM  WIHC9  an  American 

hurrying  out  of  Washington,  and  fought  in  the  soldier,  bom  in  North  Carolina,  in  1818;  died 

ranks  at  Bull  Run.    On  his  return,  he  resigned  in  New  York  city,  Deo.  SO,  1886.    His  family 

his  seat,  and  went  home  to  raise  the  Thirty-  removed  soon  after  his  birth  to  Florida,  with 

first  Illinois  Regiment  of  Infantry,  which  he  which  State  he  was  thenceforward  identified, 

commanded  at  BalPs  Bluff,  Fort  Henry,  and  Gren.  Loring  displayed  bis  military  passion  at 

Fort  Donelson.     In  the  last-named  battle  he  a  very  early  age.    He  ran  away  from  home  at 

was  severely  wounded.     In  March,  1862,  he  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  join  the  Florida 

was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  troops  in  the  Seminole  War.   Within  two  years 

and  took  part  in  the  movement  against  Cor-  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  participated  in 

inth.    Later  in  1862  he  was  made  a  major-gen-  all  the  engagements  with  the  Indians,  notably 

eral,  having  commanded  a  division  in  Grant^s  those  ot  Withlacoochee  and  Alaqna,  in  which 

campaign  in  northern  Mississippi  with  great  he  displayed  striking  intrepidity  and  coolness, 

skill.    He  was  in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  though  a  mere  boy.    On  his  return  he  entered 

Raymond,  Jackson,  and  Champion  Hills,  com-  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  College ;  but  he  lett  his 

manded  McPherson-s  center  at  the  siege  of  studies  very  hurriealy,  at  the  breaking  out  of 

Vicksburg,  and  was  made  military  governor  the  Texan  War  of  Independence,  to  join  the 

of  that  city  after  its  capture.     In  November  Texan  ranks.    On  attaining  his  majority  he 

he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Fifteenth  was  sent  to  the  Florida  Legislature,  where  he 

Army  Corps.    Joining  Gen.  Sherman's  army  in  served  for  three  years.     In  1846,  on  the  eve 

May,  1864,  he  led  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  was  appointed  captain 

the  Tennessee  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  defeated  in  the  Mounted  Rifles,  the  new  regular  regi- 

Hardee  at  Dallas,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  ment  authorized  by  Congress,    Assigned  to 

the  works  at  Kenesaw  mountain.    When  Gen.  the  army  tmder  Gen.  Scott,  he  took  part  in  a}l 

McPherson  was  killed  before  Atlanta,  Gen.  Lo-  the  battles  till  the  end  of  the  campaign — Vera 

gan  had  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes-  Cruz,   Cerro  Gordo^  Contreras,  Churubusco, 

see,  and  it  was  mainly  his  skill  and  determina-  Chapultepec,  and  the  city  of  Mexico.    At  the 

tion  that  saved  Sherman^s  army  from  a  serious  last-named  engagement  he  led  the  charging 

disaster  that  day.  After  Atlanta  fell,  he  went  to  column,  was  wounded,  and  had  his  arm  ampu- 

Illinois  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  presiden-  tated  on  the  field.    He  was  specially  named  in 

tial  canvass,  advocating  Lmcoln's  re-election.  Gen.  Scott's  dispatches,  and  succeeded  to  a 

He  rejoined  Sherman  in  Savannah,  after  tlie  majority,  while  he  received  two  higher  brevets 

march  to  the  sea  had  been  made,  went  through  for  courage  and  conduct.    From  this  time  for- 

the  Carol inas,  and  was  present  at  the  surren-  ward  he  served  in  command  of  his  regiment, 

der  of  Johnston  in  April.     He  was  elected  to  He  was  incessantly  engaged  in  Indian  fighting. 

Congress  as  a  Republican  in  1866,  and  was  re-  and  protecting  the  emigrants  on  the  overland 

elected  until  1871,  when  he  was  made  United  route.    In  1849  he  marched  his  regiment  from 

States  Senator,  wliich  post,  except  for  a  two  Texas  to  Oregon,  a  distance  of  nearly  8,000 

years*  interval,  he  retained  until  his  death.  miles,  and  took  command  of  that  department. 

In  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  His  tact  and  discretion  contributed  largely  to 

at  Chicago  in  June,  1884,  on  the  first  ballot  for  the  pacification  of  the  boundary  troubles  with 

a  candidate  for  President,  Gen.  Logan  received  Great  Britain,  and  keeping  the  border  quiet. 

68(  votes,  against  d84|  for  Mr.  Blaine,  278  for  In  1851  Lieut.-Col.  Loring  was  ordered  hack 

President  Arthur,  and  98  for  Mr.  Edmunds,  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  his  regiment  and  for 

After  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  had  been  ^ve  years  was  continually  in  the  saddle  chas- 

completed,    Gen.  Logan  was  nominated  for  tising  the  Indians,  whom  he  attacked  in  many 

Vice-President.  bloody  contests.     He  became  full  colonel  in 

Gen.  Logaifs  more  remarkable  speeches  1866,  and  in  1858  served  in  the  so-called  Mor- 
were:  "On  Reconstruction"  (1867);  "On  m  on  War,  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
the  Impeachment  of  President  Johnson "  At  the  close  of  this  military  episode.  Col.  Lor- 
(1868) ;  "  Principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  "  ing  took  a  yearns  leave  of  absence  and  traveled 
(1868) ;  "  Vindication  of  Gen.  Grant  against  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.  Re- 
the  Attack  of  Charles  Sumner"  (1872);  '*The  turning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  assigned 
Ku-klux  of  Louisiana "  (1875)  ;  "  On  the  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  New 
Equalization  of  Bounties"  (1875)  ;  "  On  the  Mexico,  which  he  retained  until  his  rcsigna- 
Power  of  the  Government  to  enforce  United  tion  in  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
States  Laws"  (1879);  and  on  " The  Fitz-John  Confederacy.  Though  Col.  Loring  was  an 
Porter  Case "  (1880).  In  regard  to  this  last  original  Union  man,  and  strongly  opposed  to 
subject  he  always  maintained  that  Gen.  Por-  the  theory  and  policy  of  secession,  he,  like 
ter  had  been  justly  condemned,  and  should  many  other  devout  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
not  be  restored.  Gen.  Logan  published  a  large  State  sovereignty,  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 
volume  entitled  "  The  Great  Conspiracy,"  re-  State  when  it  passed  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
ferring  to  the  civil  war  (New  York,  1886),  and  sion.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier  -  gen- 
left  in  mnnusori)>t  "  The  Volunteer  Soldier  in  eral,  and  his  earlier  service  against  the  United 
America,"  which  is  to  be  published  postliu-  States  was  in  Western  Virginia,  where  he  was 
mously.  the  only  (Donfederate  leader  to  achieve  marked 
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BIICCM9,  tbough  Oen.  Lee  had  also  arted  in  narj,  and  direoled  the  coast  fortiAcatioiu.  H« 
thU  Held.  In  Februarj,  1862,  ho  was  made  shared  with  Uen.  C.  F.  StODe  (also  an  Atneri- 
m^jor-genera),  and  traDsferred  to  tlie  Soatb-  can  soldier),  the  Khedive's  chiuf  of  staff,  the 
west.  Acting  as  corps  commander,  and  fre-  main  responsibility  of  tbe  whole  military  sys- 
■l-icntlr  in  command  nt  a  separate  arm;,  Gen.  tern,  and  the  Egyptian  army  was  indebted  to 
I.oring  fonifht  in  all  the  bloody  campaigns  of  these  two  officers  t'ur  whatever  degree  ut  di»> 
Georgia,  Mtsaisiiippi,  and  Tennessee.  Under  cipline  and  effideacy  il  attained.  Id  the  latter 
Bragg,  Hood,  and  Johnston,  he  bore  an  im-  part  of  18T&  tlie  Khedive  determined  on  a 
portant  part  in  nearly  every  great  battle,  from  formidable  ezpeditioa  against  ibe  AbyasiDiaa 
Vicbvburg  to  Atlanta.  At  the  disai'troos  bat-  King.  John.  Three  months  before,  2,600 
ties  of  Franklin  and  Nashville  in  1S04,  which  Egyptians  nnder  CoL  Arrendrup,  who  had 
nearly  annihilated  Hood's  army.  Gen.  Loring  been  sent  to  Abysainia  to  enforce  an  indemnity 
was  second  in  command.  He  was  twice  se-  and  settletbebonDdary-line,  had  been  sorprised 
verely  wounded  dnring  tbe  war.  At  tbe  close  and  massacred  by  Kin^  John.  The  new  expe- 
he  was  with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  at  Ben-    ditioo  consisted  of  1 1,000  troops  of  all  arms. 

Loring  Pasha  had  been  first  desig- 
nated as  commander-in-chief  of 
this  force ;  but  official  I'ealonsii-s 
and  harem  intri^e  finally  deter- 
mined tbe  appointment  of  Katib 
Pasha,  a  Circasnan  general.  Lor- 
ing was  made  chief  of  staff,  and 
Itatib  was  atrictly  enjoined  to  aet 
entirely  by  the  former's  ailvice. 
Debarking  at  HasBowah  the  expe- 
ditionary army  marched  into  Abys- 
sinia. After  several  skirmiahes  tbe 
E(typtian  forces  were  attacked  by 
King  John,  on  tbe  plains  of  Gura, 
in  the  bean  of  the  country,  at  ihe 
head  of  an  overwhelming  force. 
Ratib  Pnsha,  who  bad  shown  sig- 
nid  incapacity  and  cowardice  from 
the  beginning,  and  bad  refused  to 
be  gnidtrd  by  Loring  Pasha's  plans, 
was  terribly  defeated.  His  army 
was  only  saved  from  annihilation 
by  the  condact  and  skill  of  Loring, 
backed  by  other  American  officers. 
This  practically  ended  the  cam- 
paign, as  the  Egyptiana  shortly 
afterward  were  onlcred  home,  and 
peace  was  conctnded.  After  three 
vears  of  farther  service,  I.orinz 
Pasha  returned  to  tbe  TTnited 
States  in  1879.  During  his  stay  in 
Egypt  be  had  been  promoted  to 
tbe  rank  of  Ftruk,  or  lientenant- 
general,  and  had  received  the  two 
highest  military  orders,  that  of  the 
Loaraa  pibea,  villlui  wna.  Otmanieh   and  of  the   Mtdjidieh, 

from  the  Saltan  of  Tnrkey,  at  Is- 
tonrtlle,  N.  0.,  and  with  him  anrrendered  to  mail's  request.  About  three  years  before  his 
Gen.  Sherman.  Several  years  afterward  Gen.  death.  Gen.  Loring,  who  bad  begun  to  devoie 
Loring  became  engaged  in  the  banking  bnsi-  himself  to  autborrhip,  publiehed  an  aorannt  of 
ness  in  New  York.  Lack  of  sncceiu  in  a  pnr-  his  adventnres  and  observations  in  tbe  Ewt 
■Dtt  so  alien  tu  his  temperament  indnced  him  nnder  the  title  "A  Confederate  Soldier  in 
in  18G9  to  accept  an  offer  made  liim  on  behalf  E|cypt."  Up  to  the  time  of  bis  denib  he  was 
of  Ismail  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who  was  bnsily  engaged  in  preparing  a  volume  of  remin- 
then  reorganizing  his  army.  Loring  Pasha  iscences,  which  he  left  incomplete, 
(for  by  this  title  he  was  thenceforward  known)  LOCISIUU.  Btala  GavenMit— The  follow- 
oontribated  most  ably  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Egyptian  army,  into  which  he  introduced  many  Governor,  Samael  D.  MoEnery,  Democrat; 
retonns.  Chief  in  active  command,  Loring  Lieutenant-Governor,  Clay  Knobloch ;  Secre- 
Pasba  for  six  years  had  under  him  all  the  forces  tarj  of  Slate,  Oscar  Arroyo;  Treasurer,  £. 
of  Lower  Ef^pt,  and   was  also  head  of  the    A.  Burke;  Auditor,  O.  B.  Steele;  Attorney- 
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General,  M.  J.  Cunningham;  Superintendent    sfttlmg  any  such  claim  imtQjthe  General  Amemblj 
of  Public  Education,  Warren  Easton ;  Register    "^""  '^  "*  "'^  ^  '^ 

of  Lands,  J.  L.  Lobdell ;  Commissioner  of  Ag- 


of  Public  Edncation.  Warren  Eaaton ;  Re^Uter    !^!iI^«tn^„»lSr^-i'2f  tES'^K^ 

of  Lands,  J  L.  LobdeU ;  a»mmi«ioner  of  A«-    ""^^^  *J  "^^^  SHZ^Vl^  £w^"i^ 

ncultnre,  Thompson  J.  Bird;  Commissioner  of    elections  shall  be  held  in  the  parishes,  cities,  and  in- 


Immigration,  W.  H.  Harris;  Supreme  Court:  oorporated  towns  of  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of 

Chief-Justice,  Edward  Bermudez;  ^      '              '          '       j   --  *                  • 

Justices,   F61ix  P.  Poch6,   Robert   _.. ,  to  carry 

Thomas  C.  Manning,  and  Charles  E.  Fenner.  1979, 

UgifliatlTe  SmbIm*— The  Legislature  convened  An  act  in  relation  to  sureties  upon  official  bonds  of 

on  May  10,  and  adjourned  after  a  session  of  the  State,  parochial  or  municipal  offlcers.  and  making 

^'^'.fji%  J^L^f"^^  ''*'■*  *•  ^™''P'^  ''ToZ"  !?t^ll'r«UUret'Te''e,«ctio„  of  . 

acis  or  Itie  session  :  monument  to  the  memory  of  ex-President  Zachary 

Concurrent  resolution  asking  for  an  appropriation  Taylor,  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 

by  Congress  for  the  purpose  ot  dredgins  and  remov-  requesting  the  aid  of  the  national  Congress, 

inff  islimds,  sand- banks,  and  other  oostructlons  of  An  act  to  create  the  parish  of  Acacua,  and  to  pro- 

wEatover  nature  they  may  be,  from  the  mouth  of  vide  for  the  organization  thereof. 

Bayou  Laiburche  where  it  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  An  act  to  protect  and  advance  agriculture  by^  regn- 

Mexico.                                                            ^    ^  latin$r  the  sale  and  purity  of  oommerciid  fertilizen. 

Concurrent  resolution   relative  to  establishing  a  and  Uie  guarantees  and  conditions  upon  which  they 

mechanical  school,  and  memorializing  the  Congress  are  to  be  sold,  and  the  penalties  incurred  by  violations 

of  the  United  States  for  the  donation  of  the  United  of  such  oonaitions^  by  providing  lor  practical  and 

States  Marine  Hospital  at  New  Orleans  for  that  pur-  other  experiments  m  relation  thereto ;  by  reoiganis- 

pose.  inff  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  increasing  its  powcn 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  heirs  of  parties  whose  prop-  ana  those  of  the  Commissioner  of  A^rriculture,  by 

erty  may  have  been  oonllscated  by  the  United  States,  creating  an  official  chemist,  defining  ms  duties  and 

in  conformity  with  Article  67  of  tne  Constitution.  powers,  and  by  repealing  laws  in  conflict  herewith. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Liquidation  to  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  alluvial  lands  of 

contract  with  any  bank  or  banks  or  capitalist  to  pay  the  State,  authorizing  and  instructing  the  State  Board 

the   interest  on   the  consolidated  or  constitutional  of  Engineers  to  survev,  stake  out,  and  make  estunates 

bonds  of  the  State,  and  the  warrants  drawn  against  of  the  cost  of  certain  levees,  authorizing  the  board  to 

the  general  fund  and  expenses  of  the  General  I^sexo'  solicit  and  accept  aid  from  districts^  parishes,  mu- 

bly.  nicipalities,  or  individuals  interested  m  the  oonstruc- 

Kequiring  all  stores^  shops,  groceries,  saloons,  and  tion  of  said  levees,  authorizing  and  instructing  the 
all  places  of  public  business  which  ore  or  ma^  be  con-  Board  of  Engineers  to  contract  for  the  building  of 
ducted  under  anjr  law  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  said  levees,  under  certain  circumstances,  providing 
under  any  parochial  or  municipal  law  or  ordinance,  for  payment  for  the  same,  and  prescribing  the  f\md  to 
except  those  herein  exempted,. to  be  dosed  on  Sun-  be  used  in  such  payment,  and  providing  under  certain 
days,  and  forbidding  all  giving,  trading,  bartering,  circumstances  that  the  lessees  of  the  renitentiary  be 
and  selling  on  Sundavs  by  tlie  proprietors  or  em-  rec^uired  to  perlbrm  the  work,  and  authorizing  the  re- 
ploy^  of  such  establisnmentB ;  declaring  it  a  misde-  ceipt  of  these  certificates  by  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
moanor  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  to  in  payment  of  certain  dues. 

flx  penalties  for  all  violations  of  the  same ;  and  to  re-  An  act  to  encourage,  protect,  regulate,  and  develop 

peal  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  oonlraiy  to  or  inconsist-  tlie  ojrster  industry  in  the  Slate  of  Louisiana,  and 

ent  herewith.  imposing  penalUes  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions 

An  act  providing  for  the  ap{>ointment  of  police  of  this  act. 

juries  through  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  the  Gov-  An  act  to  levy,  collect,  and  enforce  pyment  of  an 

emor.  annual  license-tax  upon  perK>ns,  associations  of  per- 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  actual  settlem  on  State  sons,  or  business  firms  or  corporations  pursuing  any 
lands,  defining  the  mode  and  manner  by  which  such  trade,  profession,  vocation,  caUing,  or  ousiness,  ex- 
lands,  possessed,  improved,  or  cultivated,  may  be  cept  those  who  are  cjroressly  exempted  irom  such 
entered  or  purchased  from  the  State,  and  regulating  license -tax  by  Articles  206  and  807  of  the  Constitu- 
the  duties  of  the  Register  of  the  State  Land-Oflice  in  tion. 
reference  thereto.  An  act  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  |14,000  to  the 

Joint  resolution  proposing  to  submit  to  the  electors  Southern  University  of  New  Orleans, 

of  this  State  an  amendment  to  Article  117,  of  tlie  An  act  entitled  an  act  to  suppress  gambling  with 

Constitution  of  1879,  in  relation  to  the  terms  of  the  dice  on  the  |>ublic  highways  or  streets  of  the  towns 

district  courts  (the  parish  of  Orleans  excepted).  and  dties  within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  within 

An  act  dedietring  the  competency  of  witnesses  in  view  of  such  public  highways  and  streets,  and  to  pro- 
criminal  proceedings.  vide  for  the  punishment  thereof. 

An  act  to  *'*'  regulate  the  employment  of  children,  An  act  making  it  sufficient  for  plaintiffs  and  ownem 

young  persons,  and  women  in  certain  cases."  to  recover  in  suits  against  railroad  companies  for  loss 

An  act  making  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  fnractice  of  stock  killed  or  injured  by  the  milroads  to  prove  the 

or  to  offer  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  killing  or  injuring,  unless  it  be  shovm  by  the  defond- 

Stote,  for  pav,  without  having  first  complied  with  the  ant  company  that  the  killing  or  injuring  was  not  the 

5 revisions  o^  Act  No.  81  of  tlie  acts  of  1882,  approved  result  of  fault  or  carelessness  on  their  part,  or  the 

une  26,  1882,  relative  to  the  practice  of  medicine  negligent  or  indifferent  running  or  management  of 

and  surgery,  and  prescribing  the  puni!<hment  thereof,  their  locomotives  or  trains. 

An  act  authorizing  the  Register  of  the  State  Land-  An  act  providing  for  commutation  of  sentences  for 

Office  to  advertise  in  newspapers,  notifying  all  per-  good  behavior  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiaiy  and 

sons  holding  claims  against  the  public  domain  of  the  pariah  prisons  of  this  State. 

State  of  LouiAiana^  or  orders  to  refund,  to  file  said  An  act  in  relation  to  insurance  companies,  corpo- 
claims,  with  the  evidences,  in  the  office  of  the  Begis-  rations,  association  partnerships,  and  mdividuals  of 
ter  of  Lands  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  1887 ;  foreign  governments  doing  fire-insurance  business  in 
to  authorize  the  Kegister  to  file  and  receipt  for  the  this  State,  limiting  publication  or  rendering  of  state- 
same,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly  ments,  determining  capital  subject  to  taxation,  col- 
at  its  next  regular  session ;  to  recommend  the  appxt>-  lection  of  same,  penalties  and  requirements, 
priate  relief  thereof;  to  prohibit  the  Begister  from  An  act  to  gnmt  relief  to  the  wounded  and  disabled 
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ConlbdeTBte  soldien  of  the  State  of  LoiusianAi  and  tn  and  other  Teflsols,  waiehonMi  for  reoettinfr  and  for- 

the  widows  ol  Confederate  soldiers,  wounded,  disabled,  warding  iVeights,  restaurants,  telegraph-ot&oes  and 

or  killed  during  the  late  civil  war,  who  are  now  in  theatres,  or  any  place  of  amusenieut,  providing  no 

indigent  circumstances.  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  in  the  premise.^ ;  pro- 

An  act  to  encourage  sheep  husbandir ;  to  protect  vided,  that  stores  may  be  opened  for  the  purpoM  of 

sheep  from  the  ravages  of  dogs ;  to  maKe  it  a  misde-  selling  anything  neoesisary  in  sickness  and  for  burial 

meanor  to  knowingl v  own  a  sheep-killing  dog,  and  purposes :  provided,  that  nothing  in  thb  act  shall  be 

to  provide  a  penalty  ror  the  same ;  and  to  invest  police  construea  so  as  to  allow  hotels  or  boarding-houses  to 

Junes  with  power  to  pass  certain  ordinances,  to  do-  sell  or  dispose  of  alcoholic  liquon,  except  wine  tor 

claro  the  violation  of  such  ordinances  misdemeanor,  table  use,  on  Sundays ;  and  provided  fuitner  that  no 

and  to  provide  the  puniahment  thereof.  alcoholic,  vinous,  or  malt  honors  shall  be  given, 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  in  this  State  of  oleo-  traded,  oartered,  sold,  or  delivered,  in  any  publlo 

maigarine,  butterine,  or  other  substances  as  butter,  place  on  said  day,  except  when  actually  admmintered 

and  to  provide  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  or  preitcribed  by  a  practical  physician  \n  discharge  of 

same.  his  professional  duties  in  case  of  sickness ;  in  such 

An  act  regulating  insurance  companies  conducting  cases  the  phvsician  administering  the  intoxicating 

business  in  thLi  Stale,  either  domioiliated  or  by  agent,  liquon  may  cnarge  therefor, 

as  to  the  rebate  allowed.  _,                »ru         «     *•         #  *          i       v 

An  act  making  it  a  crime  for  any  physician  or  prao-  ,  FtaMMM.— The  collection  of  taxes  has  been 

titioner  of  medicine  to  prescribe  spirituous  or  intbxi-  vigorous  and  dose,   and   there    has  been  a 

eating  liquors  with  intent  to  evade  or  with  intent  to  gradad  increase  in  the  percentage  of  collec- 

'5i^'vi''7n%urt?*larjr*°' oL^^  tions  since  1877-'78.    The  foUowing  sUtement 

2J3inancetbr^hesaleSfs2fd?^^tuous?r  totoxtSt  wiU  show  the  increase :    ^  .     ,^^^  ^     ,       ^ 

Ing  liquors,  or  with  intent  to  evade  or  with  intent  to  Taxes  of  1877,  collected  in  1878,  tO  Jan.  1, 

assist  others  to  evade  any  such  law  or  ordinance  pro-  1879,  4tH  per  cent. 

hibiting  the  sale  of«aid  spirituous  or  intoxioating^q-  Taxes  of  1878,  collected  in  1879,  to  Jan.  1, 

uora,  and  to  provide  the  puniahment  therefSr.  1880,  484  per  cent 

An  act  to  establish  the  rank  and  order  of  prefer^  >r»      ■/loo/T  lo^   #         aa  a    on               * 

ence  of  privile;jes  and  pledges  on  crops.  Taxes  of  1880-'84,  from  82  to  89  per  cent. 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  buyers  ftom  the  fnudu-  Taxes  of  1885,  collections  in  the  last  four 

lent  acts  of  nurserymen.  months  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  80 

Joint  resolution  proposing  to  submit  to  the  eleoton  p^p  q^q^ 

of  the  State  an  amendment  to  Article  207  of  the  Con-  *^  44  tk-.*  ^^j^^^^i^i^   ^f  ^i.^   a*^¥^  "   .««•   *\*^ 

stitntion  of  1879  relative  to  exemption  ftom  taxation.  ^     The  necessities  of  the  State,     says  the 

An  act  to  regulate  the  houra  of  labor  on  and  con-  Oovemor,  in  bis  message  to  the  Legislature, 

nected  with  the  street  railroads.  <^  will  reqaire  an  increase  of  revenue,  and  the 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  session,  the  ^«»^  *®."''S®  ^T  ^^^^^  /^  ^^^t  "?u^  *°' 

New  Orleans  "Picayune"  says:  "It  U  not  to  ?^^.^  "  ^^^^  licenses.    Licenses  by  the  ex- 

be  forgotten    that  these  alleged  law-makers  !»^»°»  law  are  not  well  graded,  and  in  many 

turned  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals  fFom  the  people  instances  the  hcense  levied    is  entirely  too 

who  asked  for  legislation  for  the  purification  »»"*"•    The  licenses   can  and   should  be  so 

of  the  jury-box,  for  the  protection  of  the  bal-  P-aded  as  to  realize  a  revenue  of  $400,000, 

lot-box,  for  the  vindication  of  the  laws  upon  *"<! /his  with  the  general  fund  tax  will  be 

criminals,  and  for  the  securing  of  honest  elec-  *"1P'® '^I^  Vu  *fP®?*®*  ^^  ^^/  government, 

tions.    It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  peti-  ,  ^PJ^^J  ^'^^  ^""^  "fT^  I?S?.n'-  VSF^^^ 

tions  of  citizens  for  the  institution  of  wiole-  *°,i^®.,S<**«  •?^°°/^J?ntM^^»^^-   ^'^ 

some  and  needed  reforms  were  treated  with  ^^^  ^^  ^*"'^°5^^ J?  JS^^»^^^'^*® ""  ^'^  '^" 

contempt  and  contumely  in  the  halls  of  the  ^^^^  ^  ^''®''  $36,000,000. 

State  Capitol,  and  the  prayers  of  petitioners  Jj}^  Governor  recommends  an  amendment 

were  disregarded  and  their  motives  maligned  ^J  *||®  ^^  J"^  assessment  laws,  so  that  more 

and  misrepresented."  ^^  J^«  taxation,  which  now  falls  maiiJy  on 

The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  ^®**  eBtat^,  may  be  borne  by  personal  and 

the  Sunday  law :  coroorate  property.             ;,  ^,    ,  „^    aw    • 

That  ftom  and  after  I>ec  81, 1886,  all  stores,  ahops,  ^^  ^^^^  "^^  ^^•^'"K  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^  ** 

saloons,  and  all  places  of  public  bueioeas  which  are  ^  lOliOWS . 

or  may  l>e  licensed  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Lou-     Four  per  cent  bonds  and  oertifleates $11,967,759  OS 

iaiana,  or  under  any  parochial  or  municipal  law  or    r^oupoos  1  toll, inelaslTe MS,784  fi8 

ordinance,  and  all  plantation-stores,  are  hereby  re-     Bfby  bonds  and  coopoas......  .. ^^-S!?  !S 

quired  to  be  cloned  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  2"~?  1Sq*^P"!!?'"' '^2?K^'*k;y  Wil        ^^^  ^ 

Sights  and  to  remain  closed  continuoualy  for  twenty^  '^iS;^ji^^rSr^\^n^^l^'^^ 

four  hours,  dunng  which  period  of  time  it  shall  not        tlon  of  ConsttwrtoS  of  187» T  4,«05  78 

be  lawful  for  the  pronnetors  thereof  to  give,  trade,  Leree  contractor  and  repair  warranto,  1^78 

barter,  exchange,  or  sell  any  of  the  stock,  or  any  arti-       and  prsvlous 10,700  00 

de  of  merchandise  kept  in  Huoh  establishment.  — 

That  whosoever  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Total $18,980.264  80 

act,  for  each  offense  shall  be  deemed  ^ilty  of  a  mis-  xhe  baby  bonds  were  issued  in  pursuance 
demeanor.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  ap-  ^*  »,  ^j„«^iu„^^„„  ^«,i:„«««4*-  «  «.#  ♦iJl  n^no^s 
ply  to  newsdoalere,  keepers  of  soda-fountains,  plac^  ^f  "  miscellnneous  ordinances  of  the  Consti- 
of  resort  for  recreation  and  health,  watering-phicee  tution  of  1879.  and  the  payment  of  the  mter- 
and  public  parks^  nor  prevent  the  sale  of  ice.  est  on  the  bonds  and  their  final  redemption  in 
That  the  provisioDs  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  giz  years  were  based  upon  taxes  and  licenses 
newspaper-offioes,  printmg-olflcea,  book-stores,  drug-  ^  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1879.  These  back  taxes 
stores,  apothecary-shops,  public  and  pnvato  markets,  J*  '  *?  •"•'»"•  ^»  *^»*';  *  "wj  imv^  wi*co 
bakerJea,  dairies,  liverv-stables,  railroads,  whether  ^^^^  ^>^^  collected  only  in  part,  defective  as- 
steam  or  horse ;  hotels, 'boaiding^houaes,  steamboats,  sessments  and  other  irregularities  in  the  years 
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in  which  they  were  dae,  making  it  impossihle  chair  of  Agricultare  haa  been  added  to  the 

to  collect  them.  faculty,  w^ith  an  experiment  station  attached. 

The  appropriation  bills  for  1886  aggregated  The  finances  are  in  a  healthy  condition.    The 

$8,433,640.    The  following  is  a  memorandum  number  of  matriculates  in  1885-^86  was  96. 

of  finances  to  July  1,  1888:  This  small   number,  as  compared  with  the 

BeTtnnei,  two  yesn,  on  MMaBmeiite,  $210,000,000,  number  the  previous  year,  182,  is  due  to  the 

lest  isi  per  coot,  on  tida,i<fi,viou,  at  li  miiu... .  $3.fl87JM0  closmg    of   the    preparatory  department,  to 

SSW»3^bS?ty%"« tWy;;^;:::::::::   K  ^'^  'i»«  ««f  a-d  qualification,  for  .dn.is- 

BentB  of  Penitonciaiy  and  St.  Looit  Hotel 68,000  Bion,  and  aiso  to  raising  the  fees  and  requiring 

One  ^^  b^tjxea,  Bcenaei,  etc,  for  188«,  oBti-  semi-annual  instead  of    quarterly  payments 

o^Lif^£u:k  loteraita'w  tizfl^**!^                          '  made  In  advance.    Notwithstanding  all  this, 

on  18S5  report fi,ooo  the  number  of  coUege  students  proper  is  about 

O^h  beiance  May  1, 18S«,  with  Tree.-          ^  ^jj^  g^^^^  „  i^  1884-'86,  while  of  higher  grade. 

Lees  epp^priirt^'for  deiiie^'AMe^    ^^  Deaf  a^i  Dub  Iistitile.— The  afi'airs  of  this 

Wy»  i«^ ^^000  institution  have  been  well  managed.    The  ap- 

propriadon  for  building  and  repairing  has  been 

$8,876,500  used  economically.     The  main  building  has 

®*iKm  tTOSS^".  !f.^. ".  !*!^  $8,48S.M0  ^«®^  repaired  and  improved  in  ventilation  and 

Strike  oat  school  rarpi at  of  approprfs^    *  Sewerage,  and  a  new  building  has  been  erected. 

^» 100,000  The  faculty  is  ample  for  instruction  in  oral 

._2-L_  and  sign  exercises,  and  m  lip-readmg  and  ar- 

Defldt  on  the  ftee  for  i8S7-'88. $00,140  tiouktion.    The  average  attendance  is  40. 

Estimated  salea  of  sw'mplaDda,1887-*88      $12,000  laaMftBte  lk»  thA  VUmd       TKa  i*An^i.»  ff^m  ♦k;. 

EaUmated  ledemption  of  property  aalea          ?000  .    M""™  W  «•  MM.—  I  he  report  from  this 

18,000  mstitution  is  very  encouraging.    The  health  of 

jj^g^j                                                — iiTMO  ^^®  pupils  has  been  good,  and  thi«  is  attribn- 

table  in  a  great  degree  to  the  calisthenio  ex- 

LeTces. — ^Tha  levee-work  undertaken  and  ercisea  inaugurated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
finished  since  the  la^t  session  (1884)  and  the  There  are  82  inmates,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
report  of  the  State  engineer,  amounts  to  57  tainiiig  them  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
miles  of  new  levees  and  the  raising  and  en^  $19,1^.87. 

largement  of  16  miles  of  old  levees.      The  The  SMtten  Valverflty. — This  institution  was 

earthwork  constructed  amounts  to  2,645,818  established  by  Article  281  of  the  Constitution, 

cubic  yards,  at  a  cost  of  $504,405.59.  for  the  purpose  of  aflTording  opportunity  for 

Special  taxes  have  been  voted  by  some  of  higher  education  to  the  colored  race.    It  has 

the  Mississippi  river  parishes  for  the  repair  had  an  annual  appn»priation  of  $10,000,  and 

and  preservation  of  leveea,   and  above  the  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  faithfully  and  intel- 

mouth  of   Red    river  large   and    important  ligently  administered  this  fund  for  the  pur- 

bvees  have  been   constructed.      Individuals  poses  for  which  it  was  destined.    The  univer- 

have  aided  with  private  subscriptions,  and  the  sity  has  made  rapid  and  gratifying  progress, 

railroads  have  also  assisted.     By  these  efforts  both  in  the  attendance  and  tlie  advancement  of 

of  parishes,  citizens,  and  railroad  corporations,  tlie  students.   The  faculty  is  composed  of  white 

140  miles  of  levees,   which  were  below  the  and  colored  teachers.  The  number  of  matricu- 

level  of  extreme  floods,  have  been  strengthened  lates  ban  induced  the  board  to  provide  addi- 

and  raised  from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  tional  accommodations.   They  are  now  erecting 

highest  water-mark.  on  a  Inrge  square  of  ground  a  large  building. 

The  Opossum  Fork  levee  was  completed  in  with  all  necessary  appliances.    This  board  is 

March,  1886.    This  important  work  extends  composed   of  representatives  of  both  races, 

from  the  highlands  on  Amos  Bayou  to  Arkan-  who  have  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to 

sas  City,  16  miles  in  length,  located  in  Desha  make  this  institution  a  crc>dit  to  the  State. 

County,  Arkansas.     It  closes  numerous  ere-  The  diaritj  HaspltaL — '^The  management  of 

vasses  and  large  outlets  from  the  Arkansas  this  institution,-'  says  the  Governor,  **  by  the 

and  Mississippi,  and  diverts  from  the  Tensas  present  Board  of    Administrators  has  been 

Basin  Levee  District  a  considerable  part  of  the  an  important  one  in  its  history.    The  hospital 

overflow,  which  formerly  spread  over  the  allu-  had  a  deservedly  high  reputation  before  the 

vial  lands  of  the  district.     It  was  constructed  present  board  took  charge  of  its  management, 

by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  highest  praise  to  be  said  of  the  admin- 

the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  the  Tensas  istrators  is  that  they  have  inaugurated  such 

Basin  Levee  District  and  subscribers  inter-  reforms  and  made  such  improvements  that  it 

ested  in  lands  in  Arkansas  protected  by  the  is  scarcely  recognizable  as  the  same  institu- 

levee.  tion,  except  by  its  outward  appearance.    The 

The  Governor  considers  that  the  levees  are  improvements  have  all  been  paid  for.*^     In 

undoubtedly  higher,  stronger,  and  better  than  1885  there  were  admitted  for  treatment  6,148 

they  have  been  at  any  time  within  the  past  patients  and  5,212    discharged,  leaving  556 

twenty-five  years.  convalescent  inmates  on  the  SIst  of  Decem- 

The  State  UBlferdty. — ^During  the  past  two  her,  1885.  There  were  1,005  deaths,  the  death- 
years  this  institution  has  greatly  improved.  A  rate  being  14  per  cent.    There  were  18,585 
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patients  who  received  ont-door  medical  treat-  he  gave  way  to  the  impnise  of  the  strongest 

ment.      In   1884  there  were  10,604  patients  section  of  his  subjects,  and  joined  his  lot  with 

tlins  treated,  showing  that  the  out-door  clinic  Prussia.    The  Bavarian  troops  did  the  bravest 

is  gaining  in  importance  and  usefxilness.  fighting  of  the  war,  and  at  its  dose  Ludwig 

Tie  Ibsuw  isylul. — This  institution  has  been  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  tlie  German  princes 

greatly  improved  in  the  management  and  treat-  in  o£fering  the  crown  of  the  empire  to  the  King 

ment  of  the  unfortunate  inmates,  in  the  ereo-  of  Prussia.    For  his  course  during  this  criticiu 

tion  of  new  buildings  or  additions,  and  in  the  epoch  he  was  praised  as  a  hero  by  the  whole 

adornment  of  the  grounds.    There  are  now  German  nation.  Long  before  this  he  had  shown 

COO  patients  in  the  asylum,  and,  at  the  present  marked  eccentricities  of  character.  Those  who 

rate  of  increase,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  next  came  into  occasional  contact  with  htm,  wheth- 

tu'o  years  the  number  will  reach  800.  er  diplomatists,  statesmen,  scholars,  or  artists, 

BailrMdai — ^The  Governor  says :  ^^  There  have  were  delighted  with  his  charming  manners,  and 
been  completed  within  the  past  few  years  the  unusual  knowledge,  sense,  and  interest  he 
1,000  miles  of  railroad.  These  roads  have  displayed  regarding  their  special  branches, 
added  very  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  State.  Butthose  who  knew  him  better  were  a  ware  that 
There  has  been,  through  legislation  and  pri-  this  show  of  interest  was  entirely  feigned,  and 
vate  co-operation,  a  very  generous  support  to  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  his  great  su- 
these  roads.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  periority  to  other  men  that  he  could  thus  de- 
part of  the  people  or  their  representatives  to  ceive  them.  After  a  while  he  put  aside  all 
antagonize  these  interests  or  to  oppress  them  pretense  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  state.  He 
with  unnecessary  laws;  but  railway  oompa-  began  to  absent  hitnsejf  from  his  capital,  and 
niea,  like  aX\  other  corporations  and  private  would  hold  no  consultations  with  his  ministers, 
proprietors,  become  selfish,  look  to  their  own  but  assented  to  their  proposals  without  listen- 
mterests  and  ignore  the  rights  of  others.  From  tug  to  explanations.  Public  men  knew  that, 
nearly  every  section  there  are  complaints  instead  of  welcoming  German  unity,  he  was 
against  the  discrimination  these  roads  make  in  deeply  chagrined  at  the  sacrifice  of  Bavarian 
passenger  and  freight  traffic."  independence,  and  often  expressed  haired  for 

UJDWIG  II9  Etag,  •f  Bamia,  born  Aug.  25,  the  house  of  Prussia  and  a  bitter  jealousy  of 
1845;  died  by  drowning  in  Stamberg  Lake,  the  Crown  Prince.  They  supposed  that  his 
June  18,  188tf.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  neglect  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  was  due 
Maximilian  II.  His  childhood  and  early  youth  to  these  feelings ;  but  the  popular  image  of 
were  spent  mostly  in  the  castle  of  Hohen-  Ludwig,  as  the  tnost  patriotic  and  German  in 
schwangati,  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  imbibed  a  sentiment  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  were 
romantic  love  of  Nature  and  a  taste  for  soli-  not  disturbed  by  publishing  facts  tbat  would 
tude  and  meditation.  He  developed  a  strong  destroy  the  fame  of  a  national  hero  and  raise 
artistic  bent,  inherited  from  his  father  and  doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  He 
grandfather,  and  a  thirst  for  all  kinds  of  spent  large  sums  in  mounting  Wagner^s  operas 
knowledge.  Unlike  his  younger  brother  Otto,  on  the  stage  in  Munich,  and  thus  rescued  a 
who  became  a  soldier  and  took  part  in  the  great  genius  from  oblivion  and  made  his  capital 
Franco- Prussian  War,  but  soon  afterward  be-  more  truly  a  center  of  art  than  the  first  Lud- 
came  insane,  he  showed  a  repugnance  to  mili-  wig  had  by  filling  the  city  with  imitations  of 
tary  affairs,  and  was  timid  and  effeminate  in  Greek  and  Florentine  architecture.  The  build- 
liis  disposition.  He  early,  showed  extravagant  ing  of  the  theatre  at  Baireuth  was  an  appro- 
tastes  and  ignorance  of  the  value  of  money,  priate  though  costly  memorial  of  this  artistic 
but  was  kept  under  very  strict  restraint,  until  triumph.  He  formed  a  strong  attachment  for 
by  the  death  of  his  father  he  found  himself  the  composer,  and  with  him  planned  the  con- 
the  master  of  the  exceedingly  large  Bavarian  struction  of  a  monumental  theatre  at  Munich, 
civil  list,  and  able  to  gratify  his  mo^t  ex-  but  the  people  of  the  court,  who  feared  that 
pensive  whims.  The  Bavarians,  who  pre-  he  woula  imbibe  the  democratic  opinions  of 
serve  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  monarchic  Wagner,  defeated  this  project,  and  succeeded 
feeling,  and  are  strongly  attached  to  their  an-  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  intimacy  and  driving 
dent  dynasty,  hailed  with  delight  the  young  the  master  away  from  Munich.  Ludwig  felt 
King  Ludwig  on  March  10, 1864,  as  the  sue-  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  favorite  companion,  and 
cessor  of  the  reactionary  Maximilian  II.  Lud-  became  morose  and  more  fond  of  solitude  than 
wig  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  ascended  ever.  Through  indignation  on  account  of  this 
the  throne,  having  been  born  on  Aug.  25, 1845.  interference  with  his  inclinations,  he  remained 
lie  possessed  remarkable  intellectual  gifts  and  away  from  the  court  and  the  capital  as  much 
accomplishments,  was  a  model  of  physical  vigor  as  he  could.  In  a  short  time  insanity,  the 
and  beauty,  and  was  much  more  liberal  in  his  seeds  of  which  he  inherited  from  his  moth- 
opinions  than  his  father.  After  the  War  of  er*s  family,  began  to  develop  itself.  The 
1866,  when  Bavaria  took  the  side  of  Austria,  Bavarians  saw  their  King  grow  more  and 
and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Prussian  more  misanthropic.  They  knew  that  he  en- 
troops,  the  King  accepted  the  advice  of  the  tertained  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  himself 
Liberal  party,  and  when,  in  1870,  the  fate  of  and  of  his  dignity  as  a  King.  He  began  to 
Germany  depended  on  the  action  of  Bavaria,  show  toward  the  guests  of  the  palace  by  sin- 
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gulAT  actions  the  contempt  that  he  fonnerlj  After  they  had  returned  to  tiie  old  castle,  some 
studied  to  conceal.    He  betrayed  an  extraor-  gendarmes  came  and  took  them  back  as  prison- 
dinary  aversion  toward  the  whole  female  sex,  ersto  Nenschwanstein,  where  they  were  locked 
not  excepting  his  own  mother.    Gradually  he  over  night  in  the  lower  part  of  the  castle, 
began  to  absent  himself  altogether  from  the  When  tlie  King  descended  the  following  day, 
capital,  returning  only  to  witness  operatic  or  and  fonnd  the  statesmen  and  physicians,  though 
dramatic  representations,  which  he  compelled  he  had  commanded  that  their  eyes  should  be 
the  artists  to  perform  with  no  spectator,  in  the  pat  out,  and  that  they  should  be  confined  in 
dark  and  empty  theatre,  besides  himself.    In  the  dnngeon  that  had  been  bnilt  in  the  castle, 
his  varioas  castles  in  the  mountains  he  aban-  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  with  Dr.  von 
doned  himself  to  a  mania  for  building  and  dec-  Gudden,  and  was  taken  to  Castle  Berg,  on 
oration.     The  German  myths   and  tales  of  Starnberg  Lake.     He  asked  before  leaving  to 
chivalry,  such  as  famished  the  subjects  of  Wag-  be  allowed  to  ascend  the  castle  tower,  but  the 
ner's  operas,  he  had  reproduced  in  every  form  doctor,  knowing  his  suicidal  purpose,  refused, 
of  art.    Overlooking  bis  father^s  residence  of  The  King  showed  himself  extremely  amiable 
-Hohenschwangau,  he  built  the  beautiful  castle  and  sociable  witli  Dr.  von  Gudden,  and  insisted 
of  Neuschwanstein  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  on  his  always  dining  with  him.  On  the  second 
Unmistakable  symptoms  of  marlness  began  to  evening,  June  18,  they  took  a  walk  together 
show  themselves  in  1876.    After  a  while  he  through  the  park,  as  they  had  done  the  day 
refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  educated  before.    During  the  walk  Ludwig  asked  ear- 
people,  and  buried  himself  in   the  mountein  nestly  that  the  attendants  Kliould  be  sent  away, 
castles  of  Hohenschwangau  and  Linderhof,  a  so  that  they  might  speak  pi^vately  together, 
course  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  de-  1  he  doctor,  in  o^er  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
pendents  who  profited  pecuniarily  by  his  folly,  affection  of  his  patient,  commanded  the  serv- 
and  concealed  his  maoness  as  far  as  possible,  ants  to  go  back  to  the  castle.    The  two  passed 
though  in  his  attacks  of  mania  he  wounded  as  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.    The  water  is  very 
many  as  thirty  persons.    His  ministers,  with  shallow,  but  the  King  knew  of  a  deep  hole, 
whom  he  would  only  communicate  through  his  which  has  the  reputation  of  never  returning 
hostlers,  dreaded  the  political  con9e(}uences  of  a  any  body  that  is  sunk  in  it.    When  he  ap- 
regency,  thinking  that  Prince  Luitpold  was  proached  that  place  he  threw  off  his  coat  and 
committed  to  a  reactionary  policy,  and  would  vest  and  rushed  into  the  water.    The  doctor 
place  the  Ultramontanists  in  power.    In  1884  overtook  him,  but  was  strangled  and  drowned 
the  extravagances  of  the  mad  King  had  in-  by  Ludwig,  who,  though  obese,  possessed  re- 
volved him  in  debts  to  the  amount  of  $1,800,-  remarkable  strength.     The  insane   monarch 
000.    The  ministry  raised  a  loan  to  cover  the  drowned  himself  five  minutes  later,  but  before 
debts,  after  obtaining  a  promise  that  he  would  quite  reaching  the  deep  pool, 
cease  building.    But  in  a  short  time  he  gave  LCT]l£ftiJi£      The    Evangelical    Lutheran 
orders   for  a  new  castle  on  a  rocky  height  Church  in  America  embraces,  in  her  annually 
above  Schwanstein,  and  began  a  palace  at  Her*  increasing   membership,  not   only   those   of 
ren-Chiemsee  that  he  intended  should  rival  American  birth,  but  also  Germans,  Swedes, 
Versailles.    One  of  his  follies  was  to  imitate  Norwenans,  Danes,  Finns,  Icelanders,  Slavo- 
Louis  XiV  in  everything.  -  He  labored  inces-  nians,  Bohemians,  and  Poles.    The  statistios 
santly  on  his  architectural  designs.    His  artis-  for  1886  show  a  material  increase-over  those 
tic  knowledge  and  Judgment  were  remarkable,  of  previous  years,  a  net  increase,  according  to 
The  only  aberration  of  his  ffisthetio  perceptions  DiehFs  **  German  Almanac,"  of  175  pastors,  841 
was  a  craze  for  imitating  Nature.    He  labored  congregations,  and  84,402  communicant  mem- 
all  night,  and  slept  by  day  in  a  room  that  was  bers.    The  stiitistics,  now  more  satisfactorj 
fitted  up  with  artificial  trees,  fiowers,  singing  than  in  former  years,  for  the  entire  Church  in 
birds,  a  waterfall,  and  a  vaulted  ceiling  repre-  America  aggregate  8,987  pastors  and  profess- 
senting  a  starry  sicy.     In  1886  his  new  debts  ors,  7,598  congregations,  and  940,926  commu- 
amounted  to  $1,560,000.     The  palace  in  the  nicant  members.   There  are  at  present,  acc^rd- 
Chiemsee,  on  a  lonely  island,  had  already  cost  ing  to  Stall's  **  Tear-Book,"  under  tiie  super- 
$2,500,000,  and  was  only  one  third  completed,  vision  of  Lutherans  and  Lutheran  synods,  19 
By  this  time  the  King  had  become  incapable  of  theological  seminaries,  having  562  students  (4 
any  intelligent  effort,  except  musical  improvi-  institutions  not  reporting)  with  55  professors ; 
sation,  for  which  he  had  great  genius.    When  26  colleges,  having  2,627  students  (3  institu- 
the  ministers  determined  to  interfere,  he  was  a  tions  not  reporting),  with  177  professors  and 
raving  maniac.  Repeated  threats  that  he  would  instructors;    27  classical    seminaries,   having 
kill  himself  if  they  did  not  furnish  him  with  2,108  students  (3  institutions  not  reporting), 
money  to  complete  bis  palaces,  led  them,  with  with  117  instructors;  12  young  ladies^  semi- 
the  concurrence  of  Prince  Luitpold,  t«  institute  nanes,  having  889  students  and  100  instruct- 
a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  his  sanity.    A  commis-  ors ;    and   47  benevolent   institutions,  e.  g., 
sion,  headed  by  Baron  Crailsheim,  Minister  of  orphans*  homes,  asylums,  hospitals,  immigrant 
the  Royal  Household  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  missions,  etc.,  where  84,686  (14  institutions 
went  to  hts  castle  of  Schwanstein  on  June  10,  not  reporting)  persons  were  cared  for  by  the 
but  were   refused  admittance  by  the  guard.  Church  during  the  year.    In  this  connection 
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nuj  be  mentioned  the  Deaconess  Insdtotion 
in  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  tiie  Ger- 
maxL  Hospital,  largely  under  the  control  of  the 
Ohorch.  The  134  Lutheran  periodicals  include 
42  English,  58  German,  22  Norwegian.  9 
Swedish,  2  Danish,  2  Icelandic,  and  1  finnish. 
Three  of  the  general  bodies  held  conventioDS 
during  the  year.  Following  are  brief  reports 
of  their  traosactions  and  operations,  toge^er 
with  a  statistical  report  of  each : 

CcMral  SyMd  Olerth).— Organized  in  1821. 
The  last  convennon  of  this  body  was  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  May,  1886  (see  "Annual 
Cyolopssdia  "  for  1885).  The  next  convention 
will  be  held  in  Omaha,  Nebr..  June  1,  1887. 
This  body  is  composed  of  the  following  twenty- 
three  district  synods : 


NAMI. 


Maiyland 

Wmt  PennsrlTtaU. 

Hartwkk  (H.  T.) 

SMtOhlo. 

TnockMA  (N.  T .) 

AUcflMDjCPM.) 

iMt  PeauTlTMite. 

Mtoml(Obto) 

Wltt«BlMiv  (Ohio) 

01l?«  BruMh  (Ind.) 

Horthmi  lUlnoU 

Onitnl  PaonsylrtDlA. 

Korthacn  IndiMu 

Iowa , «.•.. 

8oQtb«n  llllnoU 

nmoiinr 

OtntelimDoU 

SoiqatthannAi 


Ntw  York  and  New  Jwwew. . . 

N«brMk« 

Waitlmrv,  0«rman 

MiddkTflO] 


Total. 


1820 
18SB 
1681 
188S 

1888 
1849 
1848 
1844 
1647 
1848 
1851 
18U 
1895 
1855 
185T 
18SS 
1857 
1867 
1868 
1871 
1878 
1876 
1878 


Mlab- 


76 
78 
84 
41 
«7 
68 
70 
28 
40 
M 
83 
40 
88 
95 
9 

98 
81 
88 
46 
56 
60 
97 
15 


807 


198 
188 
40 
66 
47 
148 
108 
88 
70 
98 
41 
81 
88 
89 
19 
61 
81 
78 
48 
53 
99 
84 
19 


■Up. 


10,740 

19,449 

<857 

^085 

9,7n 

18,010 
14,879 
8,618 
6,116 
9,046 
9,464 
7,766 
8,719 
l,8i0 
1,080 
4,885 
1,808 
8,289 
1,760 
11,916 
9,569 
4.491 
899 


1,474  189,689 


The  following  institutions  exist  within  the 
bounds  of  the  General  Synod:  5  theological 
seminaries,  at  Hartwick,  N.T.,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Selin^roye,  Pa.,  and  Chicago, 
10.,  with  64  students  (1  institution  not  report- 
ing), and  12  professors;  4  colleges,  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  Springfiield,  Ohio,  Oarthage,  HI.,  and 
Gnntur,  India,  with  455  students  and  professors; 
2  academies  and  8  benevolent  institutions. 

am&ni  CmumIL— This  body,  organized  in 
1867,  is  composed  of  the  following  eleven  dis- 
trict synods,  two  of  which,  however,  to  wit, 
Norwegian  and  Iowa  Synods,  are  not  yet  in 
organic  connection,  but  annually  send  dele- 
gates  to  its  conventions : 


MlnbtMrium  of  Pennirlrante. . 
IfiniMflriam  of  N«w  York. . . . 

Plttoburg  Sjmod 

T«SM 

0«niuui  low* 

Eagltah  Diatriet  of  Ohio 

Ifiobfna 

Bw0duh  AnjniBUiift 

Vorwaftan  AoffiutaiiA. 


TMd. 


Oiipn- 

MlBb- 

SST 

1748 

888 

408 

1786 

94 

97 

1845 

94 

185 

1851 

88 

50 

1854 

181 

887 

1857 

81 

64 

1868 

80 

60 

1866 

984 

484 

1860 

96 

54 

1861 

94 

64 

18n 

19 

88 

998 

1.885 

91,619 

87,708 

17,008 

5,500 

80,000 

8,888 

8,000 

69,086 

7,000 

7.800 

9,419 

867,85" 
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There  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  Council 
4  theological  seminaries,  at  Philadelphia,  Rock 
Island,  111.9  Mendota,  111.,  and  Beloit,  Iowa, 
with  164  students  and  9  professors ;  7  colleges, 
at  Rock  Island,  IlL,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Waverly, 
Iowa,  Greenville,  Pa.,  St.  Peter,  Minn..  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  and  Lindsborg,  Kans.,  with  626 
students  and  47  professors;  4  academies,  2 
ladies^  seminaries,  1  deaconess  institution,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  21  benevolent  institutions. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  North  America  held  its 
nineteenth  annual  convention  in  Trinity  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Church,  Chicago,  IlL,  Oct  21-27, 
1886.  The  convention  was  opened  with  the 
full  communion  service.  All  the  synods  were 
represented  by  94  delegates.  Prof.  Adolph 
Spaeth,  D.  D.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Seminary, 
was  re-elected  president.  The  most  important 
matters  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Council 
were  its  home  and  foreign  missionary  opera- 
tions, consideration  of  ministerial  acts,  and 
the  common  order  of  service  for  Eoglish- 
speaking  Lutherans. 

The  committee  on  foreign  missions  reported 
concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
mission-field  in  India.  The  report  shows  that 
there  are  at  present  five  missionaries  in  India ; 
Rev.  H.  0.  Schmidt,  the  senior  missionary,  at 
Rajahmundry ;  Rev.  I.  K*  Poalsen,  at  Samul- 
cotta:  Rev.  F.  S.  Dietrich,  at  Dowlaiswaram ; 
Rev.  r.  J.  MacCready,  at  Tallapadi ;  and  Rev. 
W.  Groenning,  superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
Riyalimundry.  Besides  these,  the  following 
statistics  may  be  given,  to  wit:  4  wives  of 
missionaries,  2  native  ordained  pastors,  7  na- 
tive evangelists  and  catechists,  56  teachers,  881 
scholars,  811  baptized  in  1885  and  146  duriug 
the  first  six  months  of  1886,  1,901  baptized 
Christians.  The  expenses  for  the  year  were 
$10,744.97 ;  estimates  for  1887,  $14,000. 

The  home-mission  work  is  intrusted  to 
three  committees,  English,  Gterman^  and  Swed- 
ish ;  but  these  committees  have  charge  of  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  missionary  operations 
within  the  bounds  of  thb  body,  whUe  the  dis- 
trict synods  are  carrying  on  extensive  mission- 
ary operations  within  their  respective  territo- 
ries, numbering  more  than  200  congregations 
or  stations.  The  English  committee  reported 
mission-stations  in  Ohio,  niinois,  Minnesota, 
and  Dakota.  Their  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $2,967.67.  The  German  committee  pre- 
sented an  interesting  report  of  work  done  m  a 
large  number  of  States,  from  Canada  to  Texas, 
among  the  widely  scattered  German  Luther- 
ans. Their  expecses  were. $5,927.92.  But  no 
report  showedf  such  far-reaching  results  as 
that  of  the  Swedish  committee,  which  have 
charge  of  all  the  missions  of  the  Swedish 
Synod.  Among  the  missions  mentioned,  the 
principal  ones  are  those  in  California,  at  San 
Francisco,  San  Jos6,  and  Sacramento ;  in  Ore- 
gon, at  Portland  and  Astoria,  including  a  Fin- 
nish church  at  the  latter  place;  in  Washington 
Territory,  at  Marshfield,  Walley,  Kokensen, 
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Tacoma,  Seattle,  Woodville,  and  Skaggit;  in 
Idaho,  at  Cordelia  and  Moscow;  in  tftah,  at 
Bait  Lake,  in  the  very  citadel  of  Mormoniam, 
and  at  Ogden ;  in  Maine  and  other  New  Eng- 
land Statea,  indeed,  in  all  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States,  embracing  about  150 
congregations  and  stations.  The  amoant  ex- 
pended for  this  work  was  $16,000. 

The  report  of  the  immigrant  mission  at  New 
York  showed  that  daring  the  year  11,700  im- 
migrants were  entertaioed  at  the  Emigrant 
Hoase,  No.  26  State  Street,  1,774  persons  were 
aided.  The  income  was  $16,052.86,  and  the 
expenditures  $14,881.85. 

Among  other  matters  of  importance  brought 
before  the  Cooncil  were  reports  on  ministerial 
acts  and  the  common  order  of  service.  Of  the 
former,  the  orders  for  confirmation,  confession, 
and  absolution  were  adopted.  The  order  for 
confession  and  absolution,  preparatory  to  re- 
ceiving the  Ix>rd*s  Supper,  provides  two  for- 
mulas :  one  for  personal  confession  of  sinful- 
ness and  penitence  by  the  individual  communi- 
cant, when  so  desired,  to  the  pastor,  an  order 
adopted  from  the  Pomeranian  liturgy  of  1669 ; 
and  the  other  order  for  the  public  confession 
customary,  at  present,  in  all  Lutheran  churches. 
Pressure  of  duties  prevented  the  Council  from 
considering  other  orders ;  the  committee  were, 
therefore,  authorized  to  prepare  and  publish, 
in  provisional  form,  the  most  important  of  the 
orders  still  to  be  considered,  so  as  to  supply,  at 
least  temporarily,  the  demand  of  the  Church. 

The  report  of  the  Common  Order  of  Service 
(see'*  Annual  OyclopsBdia''  for  1886,  p.  662) 
was  again  considered,  and  the  committee  urgea 
to  complete  their  work.  Along  with  con- 
siderable discussion  concerning  some  altera- 
tions in  the  order  of  service  of  the  Church- 
Book,  the  question  arose  of  securing  a  uniform 
and  standard  English  translation  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  and  of  Luther^s  Small  Cate- 
chism for  ihe  entire  Church.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  That  the  sugyrestion  of  the  oommittee  be  ap- 
proved, and  that  the  joint  committee  of  the  three 
general  bodies,  which  have  united  in  the  preparation 
of  Uie  Common  Service  Book,  be  reqaeatea  to  prepare 
as  perfect  a  translation  aa  possible  of  the  SmaU  Cate- 
chism of  Luther  and  of  the  Augsbuiifi^  Confession ; 
and  that  they  be  urged  to  invite  the  co-operation  in 
this  work  of  such  other  Lutheran  bodies  in  this  conn- 
try  as  use  the  l^glish  lansuage. 

2.  That  the  Churoh-Bo^  committee  of  the  Council 
be  authorized  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  early  English 
translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  that  the 
cost  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  English  Church- 
Book. 

a.  That  the  Church-Book  committee  be  instructed 
to  revise  the  Church-Book,  and  to  propose  anv  such 
slight  alterations  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Coundl. 

With  reference  to  uniformity  in  statistical 
reports,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  That  each  of  the  synods  be  requested  to  provide 
in  their  parochial  reports  for  a  column  for  conilrmed 
members,  or  those  entitled  to  commune,  and  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  provide  for  the  flliing  up  ot 
this  column  by  the  respective  pastors. 


a.  That  each  synod  be  requested  to  appoint  a  sta- 
tistical secretary,  to  have  in  charge  the  collection  of 
all  the  material  for  the  parochial  reports,  and  to  pre- 
pare these  reports  for  their  minutes. 

The  next  convention  of  the  General  Council 
will  be  in  Greenville,  Pa.,  in  September,  1887. 

gjMdical  CaafersBce.— This  body,  organiased  in 
1872,  embraces  the  following  district  synods : 
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WlfleoDstii • . 

lAiMoaii,  Ohto,  and  other 

States 

MJaadMte 

Saglish  OonteeDee  of  ICls- 

•ottri 


Total, 


^ 

Mtab- 

tm. 

gvtioat. 

1S46 

117 

IM 

1847 
18G0 

025 
40 

1,789 
60 

mo 

7 

10 

1,094 

t,00S 

Aip. 


66,881 

28Q,ono 

8,000 

1,000 

S97,e81 


The  following  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions  exist  within  the  bounds  of  this 
body :  8  theological  seminaries  at,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  Springfield,  IIL,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  hav- 
ing 251  students  and  18  prof  eesors ;  4  colleges, 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  Kew 
Ulm,  Minn.,  and  Gravelton,  Mo^  having  454 
students  and  22  professors ;  9  academies ;  and 
10  benevolent  insUtutiona. 

The  Conference  convened  in  Trinity  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug. 
11-16,1886.  The  Rev.  J.  Bading  was  re-elect- 
ed president.  The  subject  for  the  doctrinal 
discussion,  to  which  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
devoted,  was  ^^  The  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible.*' 
This  body  is  devoting  most  of  its  resources  to 
the  work  of  home-miasion  and  mission  work 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  par- 
ticularly in  Arkansas  and  Alabama.  Tueir 
missionary  operations  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: Imroif^ant  missions  at  New  Tork  and 
Baltimore,  missions  among  the  Jews,  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  South  (for  which  $11,888.21 
was  contributed  during  the  past  four  years), 
the  Indians,  and  the  immigrant  members  of 
the  Church  scattered  all  over  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Of  work  among  the  immi- 
grants, they  report  74  missionaries,  44  pastors 
doinff  mission  work,  and  525  mission  stationa, 
besides  the  fields  of  the  regular  misaionariea. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wia.,  in  August,  1888. 

Ualtad  SfMd  li  the  8aatt«— The  United  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
South,  organized  in  1886,  embraces  the  eight 
Lutheran  aynods  south  of  Maryland  and  the 
Ohio  river,  and  eaat  of  the  Mississippi  river,  aa 
follow : 
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North  CsroViis 

TeoiMSsee 

South  drolins 

Ttai^liils 

Booth  WMt  Yirginis.. 

IfiuiMippI 

OeorirU. 

Holston(TeiiiL) 


TVyUI. 


019^' 

Mtaif 

00 

1808 

28 

1890 

80 

80 

18S4 

9€ 

61 

1889 

29 

60 

1849 

26 

49 

1856 

8 

11 

1860 

8 

19 

1S61 

10 

26 

180 

860 

Aip. 


4,160 
8,400 
6,800 

4.124 
2,9Qa 
421 
1,214 
1682 

28,668^ 
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Tbe  following  edocational  institations  exist 
within  tbe  bounds  of  this  body :  1  theological 
seminary  at  Newberry,  S.  0..  having  4  stu- 
dents and  8  professors;  5  colleges,  at  Salem, 
Va.,  Newberry,  8.  0.,  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Dallaa,  N.  0.,  and  Mosheim,  Tenn.,  having  580 
studenta  and  88  professors ;  6  academies ;  and 
6  female  colleges. 

The  new  ''  United  Svnod "  takes  the  place 
among  the  other  general  bodies  of  that  former- 
ly occopied  by  the  General  Svnod  (South),  or* 
fitnlzed  in  1862,  with  the  addition  of  the  old 
ennessee  Synod,  for  many  years  an  independ- 
ent body,  and  the  Holston  Synod,  since  1874 
a  member  of  the  General  Council.  The  old 
body,  merged  into  this  new  organization,  had 
served  its  day.  It  was  provisional  in  its  very 
character  from  the  beginning,  being  mainly 
educational,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  old  order 
of  things  that  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  South ;  but  it  failed  to 
unite  the  various  synods  that  existed  within 
the  same  territory,  because  its  doctrinal  basis 
did  not  give  universal  satisfaction.  The  new 
body,  however,  has  adopted  a  basis  of  union 
(see  ^^Annaal  Cydopaddia"  for  1885)  which  has 

E laced  it  in  the  front  rank  of  confessional 
lUtheran  synods  in  America.  The  union  of 
tbe  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South  was  con- 
summated on  Friday,  Juue  25,  which  was  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
presentation  of  the  Augsburg  Confesdon,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  and 
the  representatives  and  dignitaries  of  his  em- 
pire—certainly a  most  happy  coincidence. 
The  following  resolution,  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, authorised  the  new  organization  to  take  up 
the  work  where  the  old  Synod  laid  it  down,  to 
wit: 

Bttolved^  That  this  General  Synod,  having  been 
eAoially  notiHed  that  an  orffanixatioii  of  the  body 
eontemplated  by  the  aotion  of  the  Diet,  has  been  er- 
liseted  ooder  the  name  of  the  United  Synod  of  the 
Evaiuielical  LuUienn  Church  in  the  South,  this  Gen- 
eral Synod  having  completed  such  part  of  its  buai- 
neaa  as  is  deemed  proper  under  its  aeparate  exiatenoe, 
and  having  provided  for  the  tranamiaaion  of  ita  nnfln- 
iahed  bnaineaa  and  the  conduct  of  ita  church  work  to 
the  care  and  action  of  said  United  Synod,  doea  now 
and  hereby  merge  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General 
Synod  South  into  the  aaid  United  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  the  South. 

The  work  contemplated  in  this  resolution 
consists  of  the  home  and  foreign  mission  work 
at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, the  copyrights  of  the  Book  of  Worship 
and  the  Common  Service-Book,  and  the  care 
of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

The  work  of  this  Convention  was  necessarily 
preKminary.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Gilbert,  D.  D., 
of  Winchester,  Va..  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  basis  of  union  adopted  by  the  Diet 
at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  in  November^  1884,  was 
adopted  with  an  enthnsiastio  unanimity.  The 
constitution  recommended  by  the  same  Diet 
was  properly  amended  and  adopted.  The 
work  of  the  committee  on  the  Common  Service- 
Book  was  approved,  and  the  book  ordered  to  be 


published  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  The  com- 
mittee on  missions  presented  a  gratifying  report| 
and  the  Synod  pledged  its  continuance  of  the 
support  of  the  Guntur  mission  in  India.  The 
Synod  also  adopted  a  resolution  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  home  for  disabled  minis- 
ters and  widows.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  at  the  next  convention  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  central  theological  semi- 
nary. The  next  convention  will  bb  held  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  November,  1887. 

The  foUowing  synods  carry  on  Uieir  mission- 
ary, educational,  and  benevolent  operations 
independent  of  the  various  general  bodies, 
standing  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  any 
other  synod : 


Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

Bttflklo(N.T.) 

(QeriDaii)  Hwylaiid  Synod . . . 

NorweiHaa  JUitheraa 

KbrwMtui*Dairiah   lAtheraa 

OoniSreneo 

Dantah  Church  In  AiBertak... 

Oonnaa  Aofftbaif 

UaMtf*B  Norwogtea  Synod. . . . 
DaatBh  KTBDMueal  Lutheran 

Cboreh  SocteCy 

Bodety  of  loeludora  hi  Amer- 

ton 


Immanaers  Synod 

New   Tork-Oaaada  Mlolato- 

riam 

Without  •yoodlcal  oonnectton . 


Totel. 
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IfUi. 
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lmi» 
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46 
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85 
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1884 

IS 

86 

1885 

1686 

S 

15 

14 
18 

1886 

•  •  • . 

18 
84 

15 

40 

818 

1«988 

64JB00 

^ooo 

1,000 
66,816 

87,806 

5,006 
8,800 
7,954 

8,000 

1,420 
2^ 

8,100 
10,000 

906^180 
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Ctononl  Bvaod  (North). . . . 

General  Council 

Bynodloftl  Conftrence 

United  Synod  In  the  Booth 
Independent  Synods 

Otnadtotnl 


907 


1,094 
180 
818 


8,967 


1,474 
1,886 
8,006 
860 
1,988 


189,688 
867,868 
897,681 


7,098 


806,190 


940,986 


Order  if  Serrlce. — ^The  Common  Order 
of  Service  for  all  English-speaking  Lutherans 
in  America,  begun  a  few  years  ago,  has  been 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  Greneral  OounciL 
General  Synod  (North),  and  the  United  Synod 
in  the  South,  and  the  joint  committee  of  the 
three  bodies  has  been  authorized  to  complete 
their  work  and  publish  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
This,  when  completed,  will  remove  the 
present  diversity  of  forms  of  worship,  and 
give  a  uniformity  to  the  entire  church.  The 
hope  is  very  generally  entertained  that  this 
work  will  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  an 
organic  union  of  a  divided  church;  since  a 
common  service  involves  unanimity  in  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  tbe  Lutheran  Ohnrch. 
This  work  also  promises  to  result  in  a  stand- 
ard English  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  of  Lother^s  Small  Cathechism — ^two 
of  the  confessional  writings  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  which  are  generally  adopted  and  on 
which  many  would  be  ready  to  unite. 
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UDAGASClBy  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  The  Horaa  began  to  snbtagate  the  other  races 

separated  fh>m  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  bj  aboat  fiftj  years  ago.    BMaase  they  ii\]nred 

the  Mozambiane  OhanneL     The  Hova  race,  the  interests  of  many  French  colonists,  at- 

who  have  hela  the  other  tribes  of  the  island  m  tempted  to  establish  their  dominion  over  the 

subjection,  have  adopted  the  Christian  relig-  Sakalavas,  and  ref  ased  to  recognize  the  saze- 

ion,  and  are  organized  into  a  kingdom  on  the  rainty  of  France  over  the  island,  the  Govern- 

European  model.     The  reigning  sovereign  is  ment  of  the  republic  undertook  to  assert  its 

Queen  Ranavidona  III,  who  was  bom  in  1860,  position  by  force  of  anna,  and  began  hostilities 

succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1888,  and  married  in  1888,  which  were  brought  to  a  dose  in 

the  Prime  Minister  Rainilaiarivony.   The  gov-  1885,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on 

emment  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  modified  by  December  17  of  that  year. 
customs  having  the  force  of  law.    The  prao-       FhMft4blagasy  HcgedatlsH.— The  year  1888 

tical  direction  of  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  terminated  with  a  rupture  of  negotiations  in 

Prime  Minister.  regard  to  the  points  of  difference  between  the 

Area  and  Pepilattaib — ^The  area  of  Madagascar  French  and  the  Hova  Government.  The  Mala- 

with  the  adjacent  islands  is  estimated  at  228,-  gasy  minister  offered,  on  Nov.  26,  1888,  to 

500  square  miles.    The  population  is  about  modify  the  law  relating  to  land  leases,  and  to 

8,500,000.    The  Hovas,  although  Christianity  pay  $200,000  to  satisfy  French  claims,  but  in- 

Ib  the  state  religion,  are  many  of  them  pagans,  dsted  on  the  recognition  of  the  independence 

About  one  tenth  of  the  population  of   the  of  Madagascar.    The  French  did  not  reply  to 

island  profess  to  be  Christians.    On  the  coast  his  note,  but  began  hostilities,  as  they  had 

are  many.  Arab  traders.    There  are  also  ne-  threatened.    In  1884,  M.  Ferry  telegraphed  to 

groes,  who  were  introduced  as  slaves.    The  M.  Baudais  to  forego  the  claim  of  French  sn- 

chief  occupadons  of  the  inhabitants  are  cattle-  zerainty  over  the  whole  island,  if  the  Hovas 

ndsing  and  agriculture.     The  capital  of  the  would  engage  not  to  exercise  dominion  over 

Hova  or  Malagasy  state  is  Antananarivo,  in  the  Sakalava  country  in  the  northwest.    Ne- 

the  center  of  the  island,  with  from  80,000  to  gotiations  were  reopened  by  Admiral  Galiber 

100,000   inhabitants.     The   chief   ports   are  and  M.  Baudais,  but  the  Hovas  refused  to 

Tamatave,  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  a  popula-  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  northwest, 

tion  of  10,000,  and  Mojanga,  on  the  northwest-  Admiral  Miot  went  to  Madsffascar  in  April, 

em  coast,  with  14,000  inhabitants.  1884^  with  instructions  to  establish  the  French 

C&mmatt* — The  leadiug  articles  of  export  are  protectorate  in  the  northwest ;  to  insist  on  the 

India-rubber,  hides,  coffee,  lard,  sugar,  vaniUa,  retention  of  Mojanga,  and  not  to  demand  the 

wax,  gums,  rice,  and  seeds.     The  trade  is  recognition  of  a  protectorate  over  the  Hovas, 

chiefly  with  Mauritius^  Reunion,  Great  Brit-  but  an  engagement  that  no  cession  of  territory 

ain,  and  France,  and  in  recent  times  with  the  should  be  granted  to  any  other  power,  or  the 

United  States.    The  total  trade  is  estimated  at  protectorate  of  any  other   power  acknowl- 

$6,000,000  a  year.    The  native  manufactures  edged.     Admiral  Miot  demanded  the  with- 

are  silk  and  woolen  stuffs,  textures  from  palm-  drawal  of  the  Hova  garrisons  north  of  Capes 

fiber,  and  metal-work.    The  country  produces  Bellone  and  St.  Anarew  ;  $600,000  as  com- 

aU  khids  of  tropical  and  sub-tropicd  growths,  pensation  for  damages ;  long  leases  of  land ; 


and  contains  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  salt^  and  the  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1868.  It  was 
and  other  minerals^  but  its  chief  wealth  lies  discovered  that  Englishmen  had  obtained 
in  its  extensive  forests,  which  abound  in  vain-  leases  for  ninety-nine  years.  In  a  conference 
able  woods  of  many  kinds.  The  chief  article  with  Hova  envoys  the  French  officer  refused  to 
of  import  is  mm,  which  is  brought  from  Mau-  recognize  Ranavalona  as  Queen  of  Madagas- 
ritius.  Other  imports  are  cotton  fabrics,  pe-  car,  but  would  only  allow  her  the  title  of 
troleum^.  hardware,  and  crockery.  Danng  Queen  of  Imarina.  The  French  blockade 
1888  there  entered  the  port  of  Tamatave  89  proved  ineffectuaL  M.  Baudais  urged  an  ex- 
trading-vessela,  of  which  45  were  French,  27  pedition  against  the  Hovas  in  the  center  of  the 
English,  9  German,  and  8  American.  island,  and  reported  that  valuable  discoveries 
FNMk  CMas  te  Hadagascar. — France  estab-  of  sold  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  had  been 
lished  stations  on  the  island  of  Madagascar  in  made,  and  that  EDglish  missionaries  and 
1642,  and  under  Louis  XIY  erected  numerous  Americans  were  acquiring  the  mining  privi- 
forts  and  factories  on  the  eastem  coast  The  leges.  Admiral  Miot  would  not  second  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  recognized  her  envoy's  proposition  for  an  invamon  of  Imarina, 
pretensions  in  Madagascar  in  1817.  After-  and  when  Admiral  Galiber  became  Minister  of 
ward  the  ports  on  the  main  island  had  to  be  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  M.  Baudais  was  re- 
abandoned,  but  the  French  established  them-  placed  by  M.  Patrimonio,  in  August,  1885.  M. 
selves  at  Salute  Marie  de  Madagascar  and  Nossi-  do  Freycinet  drew  up  a  project  for  an  arrange- 
B^  and  took  under  their  protectorate  the  ment  whereby  France  snould  control  the  for- 
Sakalava  population  of  the  northwestern  coast  eign  relations  of  Madagascar,  and  maintain  a 
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resident,  with  a  guard  at  Antananarivo,  who  MalagsBles  abroad  will  be  placed  under  the  proteetion 

should  preside  over   international  relations,  ®^/^***.,    ,              ,      ^    r. 

adjust  litigation  between  French  and  Hovas  in  4u^iie'n;S"^SS^f^o,S^^^^         SLS^ 

conjunction  with  a  Makgasy  judge,  and  judge  «Mar  without  interfering  in  ^  internal  administni. 

Frenchmen  according  to  their  own  law.    The  Bon  of  the  eounti^'. 

French  were  to  eigoj  freedom  in  respect  to  >•  He  will  resioiD  at  Antananariva  with  a  military 

holding  land  and  engaging  kborers,  and  relig-  «^°*^'  'f  <^  J^*  ^u*"^?^??  *^  ^  nwelved  in  private 

ions  tcSeraUon     n/^^                      to  &  ^^^^S^y'LtoS^u.,^  the  Queen  wUl 

demanded,  but  9200,000  was  to  be  paid  as  not  intervene  in  queationa  ariaing  between  French 

compensation  for  damages,  and  Mojanga  or  aubjeots,  or  between  Frenoh  and  foreiim  aufajeota. 

TamaUve  held  until  the  cUdm  should  be  set-  ^?^^\^]^;r  Sf*'^®**?.  Fwmcbmen  and  MiUi«aaiea 

tied.    The  French  were  to  assist  Madagascar  7^  ^"«^  ^^  *^«  '^«*«»*»  •^^  ^^  •  Mafigaay 

in  case  of  war;  to  fnrnish  engineers  and  in-  5,  Frenchmen  will  Uve  under  French  law  aaregaida 

stmctors ;   and  to  retain  the  posts  occupied  the  punishment  of  orimea  and  offeuaea  committed  in 

from  Anorontsanga  to  Yohemaro.    M.  Ban-  MywgMw*r» 

dais,  with  the  appr 

made  nnanthorized 

Government  througl 

consul  at  Antananarivo.    When  M.  Patrimonio  sole  pleaaure  of  the  oontrac^ng  paitiea,  land,  honaea, 

arrived  at  Tamatave  on  Oct.  16,  1886,  finding  ■hopaj^and  aU  other  deMripdona  of  real  property,  and 

that  his  predecessor  had  prejudiced  the  claims  SSOTy'^SSSX  "^Sj^wt^nirS?  SShTn^ 
of  the  repuWic  by  irresponsible  concessions,  deredTby  previow  eiiageiientB.  Lea«««  and  con- 
he  returned  to  Zanzibar  until  the  Hovas  should  tracta  with  work-peo;^  will  be  oeitifled  in  due  form 
make  fresh  advances  to  secure  peace.  Ad-  before  the  French  resident  and  the  magi«tratea  of  the 
miral  Miot  received  an  admonition  to  act  in  <»«ntoy,  wd  the  atrict  execution  ofthe  proviaiona  ot 
•An<.<.^  »uk  ♦!»*.>  «i<k«r  A^noni  »ai^»a1  t«  xt^  *^<»  matrumcnta  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Qovem- 
Gonoert  with  the  new  coiwul-general.    In  No-  ^^^^    ^t  ^^^  j^t^  ^f  ^  Irenchman  who  may  have 

vember  be  was  summoned  again  to  Tamatave,  been  the  tenant  of  any  landed  or  house  property,  lua 

and  was  given  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace,  heiia  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  remaining  term  ofthe 

either  alone  or  with  Admiral  Miot  h^*^  concluded  by  the  deceased,  with  uie  power  of 

n«atj  ef  Ptea«.-The  French  were  convinced  ?;Sr^  ^t  w*  f-v'^w  TJ^tJ^^f^uLi!!  '^"tS'* 

t     ,,     *           . •  -i^QK  av  ^  Ai>                 ^     M  upon  for  the  land-tax  paid  by  tne  Mauunuiea.    No 

by  the  campaign  of  1886  that  the  conquest  of  person  shall  have  aooeaa  to  the  propeig^r  enter  the 

Madagascar  was  impracticable.     The  Hovas  eatablishmenta  or  houaea  occupied  by  Frenchmen  or 

constantly  improved  in  the  nse  of  European  by  any  person  in  their  aervioe,  except  with  the  aano- 

weapons,  with  which  they  were  well  supplied,  tion  of  the  French  realdwit 

and  under  the  lead  of  English  officers  had  be-  sti^uSSi  ^b^Se^'of  ^^Tl^^^  S^^Tf 

come  formidable  adversaries.    In  June,  1885,  libSrty  of  oonadence  and  religious  toleration. 

a  force  set  out  under  Ool.  Shervinton  against  8.  The  Queen's  Government  undertakes  to  pay  the 

the  Sakalavas  and  French  on  the  northwest  »««»  of  10,000^  francs  to  be  appUed  in  the  aettle- 

coast    Cutting  a  road  through  the  forests,  ^^^J^^  ^""^  J?*™  ^!^^  ^''^^ll'^  V' 

♦v^-  ^<..^4>...^  -«^  ..^v..^  T«»<^.   «« J  .^..4.12  •*»<*  ^  compensation  for  the  damagea  suffered  by  for- 

they  captured  and  aaoked  Jangoa,  and  routed  eign  subje<£  by  reason  of  thatiiSr.    The  inveiti«- 

another  force  at  Befitna,   consisting  of  250  tion  and  settlement  of  thcae  indemniUea  ia  left  to  the 

Fr^ich  troops,  with  three  mitrailleuses  and  French  Government. 

some  ill-armed  Sakalava  auxiliaries.  The  Hovas  ••  ^J^  payment  in  fall  of  Uie  above-mentioned 

nambered400.andhadonem«chlne^5un    The  To!  ^iMut 'SSJ.M^^'necUon  with 

Victorious  troops  returned  to  Antananarivo  on  the  measures  taken  up  to  the  pr^aent  by  the  French 

October  1.    In  one  of  the  last  engagements  militarv  authorities. 

8,000  Frenchmen  made  three  desperate  charges  H.  The  Government  of  the  French  Bepublic  un- 

upon  some  earthworks,  and  lost  sixty  men  in  f^^  jjj^  iSu»"*^**°^  ^  ^^  ^^^       ^^ 

i^®  ^°^5« ™P^  ^  ^^^  J**®  position.    On  "^^  Wcjueen  'wfll  continue  as  heretofore  to  pre- 

Dec.  14,  1885,  peace  negotiations  were  opened.  Hide  over  the  internal  adminiatmtion  of  the  whole 

and  on  the  17th  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  island. 

with  Gen.  Willoughby,  the  Uova  plenipoten-  1«.  In  wmaideration  of  these  enga«ementa,  the 

tiary,  on  board  the  "Naide."     The  cruiser  ^^d^SS'&ailS^dtmX       """'"^^ 

"Neilly"  was  instantly  dispatched  to  Zand-  u.  The  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  in 

bar,  whence  the  news  was  sent  that  enabled  order  to  aid  the  advance  of  the  Malagaay  Government 

M.  de  Freycioet  on  Dec.  22,  1885,  to  save  the  sn<l  people  on  the  path  of  dviliiatioa  and  pvogreaa. 

Government  from  defeat  by  announcing  that  yndeitakea  to  phwe  at  the  Queen'a  diapoaal  jhe  mili- 

*kA  xr^.^a  u^A  «/»«A««»<wi  •  Jl^^^^  ..^<v<%^..n^..»  »  ^•''y  mstructors,  en^neers,  _profeaM>r8,  and  artiaan 

the  Hovaa  had  accepteda  peace  recogniiinff  a  fo,imen,  whose  wrvias  may  U  applied  for. 

French  protectorate.    On  Dec.  27  he  sent  a  dis-  15.  tL  Queen  expressly  undertakes  to  treat  with 

patch  to  the  French  ambassadors  in  Europe  and  frood-will  the  8akalavaa  and  Antankares  affreeahly  to 

America,  saying  that  the  treaty  made  no  cnange  ^®  mformation  on  thiA  aulgect  famiahed  by  the  French 

In^e  rightj-eoared  tofordgn  power,  by  former  2^2°STie  A  ?^inr5Ll,Sj  X'^y  Tf 

treaties.    The  text  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows :  piego  Suarez  and  of  craitinff  there  the  wtablishmenta 

that  it  may  consider  desireble. 

1.  The  Government  ofthe  French  Bepublic  will  rep-  16.  The  President  of  the  French  Bepnblio  and  the 

resent  Madagascar  in  all  its  foreign  relationa.    Tne  Queen  grant  a  general  and  complete  amnesty,  aooom* 
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ptt&ifld  by  the  ninng  of  all  seqaestntionB  placed  up-  measiires,  in  Yirfcae  of  the  soTereiga  rights  that 

on  their  property,  to  their  raepeotive  eiib;ert»  who,  ^^e  now  recognized  by  France,  to  assert  their 

lXi:A^^  right.  oTer  the  SaWayas^who  had  neyerW^ 

17.  The  actu3ly  exiating  tnaSTSiaconventions  more  than  half  subjugated,  and  who  had  been 

between  the  French  RepuDiic  and  the  Queen  are  ex*  supported  in  their  resistance  by  the  French, 

preesly  oonilrmed  in  bo  far  as  they  may  not  be  oon-  They  established  military  stations  among  the 

l7  Th?SJj^ftrSty hlb!S\£^  ^^^^®  population,  and  endeavored  to  reduce 

and  MalagMy,  the  two  versiona  having  Scactly  the  *^^  northern  half  of  the  island  to  their  sway, 

same  sense,  so  that  the  two  texts  may  be  legally  dted  in  order  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  French, 

in  every  respect  in  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  to 

19.  The  prasent  treaty  shall  be  ratified  within  a  march  upon  Antananariyo.    The  French  aimed 

period  of  three  months.  ^  establish  settlements  among  the  friendly 

A  secret  oonyention  was  signed  the  same  population  of  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
day,  by  which  Madagascar  bound  herself  to  xhis  region  is  the  only  part  of  Madagascar  suit- 
make  no  cession  of  a  port  or  of  territory  to  any  able  at  present  for  French  colonization,  and  is 
other  foreign  power.  A  dispute  at  once  arose  of  special  yalue  to  the  French  because  it  con- 
between  the  French,  and  the  Hovas  and  their  tains  rich  grazing-lands  from  which  the  colony 
English  friends,  as  to  whether  the  relations  es-  of  Reunion  can  be  supplied  with  cattle.  They 
tablished  by  the  treaty  were  those  of  a  pro-  hastened  to  establish  a  military  station  and  port 
tectorate.  M.  de  Freydnet  asserted  that  at  Diego  Suarez  in  order  to  support  the  Saka- 
France  really  acquired  a  political  protectorate  lavas  by  their  presence,  and  prevent  the  Hovas 
over  Madagascar,  but  the  Hovas  declared  that  from  seizing  the  country  and  defeating  their 
no  right  of  a  protectorate  of  any  kind  had  been  colonial  objects.  The  treaty  of  Dec.  17, 1885, 
ceded.  empowered  the  French  to  take  possession  of  as 

After  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Rainilaia-  much  of  the  coast-land  on  the  bay  as  should  be 

rivony  objected  to  certain  clauses  as  beinff  too  necessary  for  their  installations.    This  was  one 

comprehensive,  and  sent  a  draft  of  an  ezplana-  of  the  features  in  the  treaty  to  which  Bainai- 

tory  note  to  Gen.  Willoughby,  directing  him  to  arivony  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  stipn- 

obtain  from  the  French  plenipotentiaries  an  lation  was  too  indefinite  and  elastic    In  the 

explanatory  letter  of  like  import    The  French  explanatory  letter,  which  the  Malagasy  Gov- 

representatives  accepted  the  proposed  qualifica-  emment  amrmed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  ap- 

tions,  and  gave  a  note  to  that  eflfect  to  G^n.  pendix  to  the  treaty  or  protocol,  without  which 

Willoughby  on  Jan.  9, 1886,  on  the  reception  the  treaty  would  not  have  been  ratified,  the 

of  which  he  ratified  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  territory  skirting  Hie  bay  ceded  to  France  was 

Queen  on  the  following  day.  limited  to  1)-  mile  on  the  southern  and  western 

Fnsh  DIspalfi  itVk  Fraasst  —  M.  le  Myre  de  sidesandfour  miles  on  the  northern  side.  This 
Yilers,  who  was  appointed  resident-generid  concession  in  particular,  and  the  entire  explana- 
at  Antanansrivo,  amved  in  June.  He  estab-  tory  letter,  which  confined  the  scope  of  the 
lished  himself  in  the  capital,  with  an  escort  of  resident's  authority  to  external  politics,  were 
86  French  soldiers,  and  held  weekly  confer-  repudiated  by  M.  de  Freycinet  as  soon  as  they 
ences  with  the  Prime  Minister.  His  relations  were  communicated  to  him.  The  French  afU 
with  the  Hovas  were  seemingly  very  cordial,  erward  affirmed  that  they  could  claim  under 
They  accepted  the  French  protectorate  with  the  treaty  any  or  all  of  the  territory  up  to  the 
apparent  satisfaction,  and  professed  a  willing-  mountains  encircling  the  bay,  and  announced 
ness  to  refer  all  external  questions  to  the  French  that  the  French  territory  would  actually  be 
resident.  At  the  same  time  they  strove  to  limited  to  ten  kilometres  from  the  shore. 
^  thwart  all  French  plans  and  escape  the  prac-  Gen.  Willoughby  and  the  English  mission- 
tical  exercise  of  French  control  or  influence  aries  and  speculators  encouraged  the  crafty 
entirely.  M.  de  Freycinet,  soon  after  the  con-  Ihrime  Minister  in  his  efforts  to  render  the 
elusion  of  the  treaty,  disclaimed  any  intention  treaty  a  dead  letter.  Before  the  French  reai- 
of  placing  obstacles  m  the  way  of  the  free  de-  dent  had  been  long  in  Antananarivo,  a  qnestion 
velopment  of  private  interests  in  the  island,  arose  that  was  more  serious  than  that  of  the 
whatever  may  he  the  nationalities  concerned,  delimitation  at  IMego  Snarez.  An  Fnglish 
He  said  to  the  Madagascar  committee  of  the  company  was  found  ready  to  advance  the  10,- 
French  Chamber  that  the  treaty  would  really  000,000  francs  of  war  indemnity,  on  the  condi- 
establish  a  political  protectorate,  but  without  tion  that  the  administration  of  the  customs 
affecting  existing  treaties,  and  that  the  French  should  be  handed  over  to  them  until  they  had 
resident,  though  not  entitled  to  interfere  in  recovered  the  loan  out  of  the  part  assigned  for 
internal  affairs,  would  so  act  as  to  develop  the  purpose.  They  were  also  granted  a  eon- 
French  influence.  The  protectorate  that  the  cession  to  establish  a  bank.  About  the  same 
Hovas  sought  to  evade  was  obtained  on  the  time  €kn.  Digby  Willoughby  was  dispatched 
condition  of  acknowledging  the  sovereign  as  on  a  mission  to  the  governments  of  £ur(^ 
Queen  of  all  Madagascar.  When  the  French  with  a  commission  as  ambassador  of  the  Queen 
began  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Bay  of  of  Madagascar.  On  August  81,  M.  le  Myre  de 
Diego  Suarez,  to  build  barracks  and  arsenals,  Yilers  had  an  interview  with  Ratnaiarivony  in 
and  to  strengthen  the  garrison,  the  Hovas  took  which  he  informed  the  Prime  Minister  (1)  that 
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the  explanatory  letter  ia  oonaidered  by  the  Bionaries  established  themselyes  at  the  Hova 
French  Goyemment  as  null  and  void ;  (2)  that  capital,  hot  neither  Catholics  nor  Frenchmen 
the  loan  contracted  with  an  English  banking-  were  cordiallj  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants, 
honse  was  disapproved  by  the  French  Govern-  MADTE.  Slate  CevenuMnt  —  The  following 
ment,  which  woald  not  accept  the  payment  of  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
the  indemnity  with  money  obtained  on  sach  ernor,  Frederick  Robie,  Republican ;  Secretary 
conditions,  and  would  not  evacuate  Tamatave,  of  State,  Oramandel  Smith ;  Treasurer,  Edwin 
or  allow  natives  of  France  to  pigr  customs  to  0.  Burleigh ;  Attorney-General,  Orville  D.  Ba- 
the agents  of  an  English  bank ;  (8)  that  France  ker ;  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Nel- 
asserted  her  right  to  select  the  limit  of  nearly  son  A.  Luce ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  A.  W. 
eight  miles  for  her  possession  at  the  Bay  of  Wildes,  John  Fehnderson,  and  D.  N.  Mortland. 
Diego  Suarez ;  (4)  that  Qen*  Willoughby's  mis-  Supreme  Court :  Chief -JusticejJohn  A.  Peters; 
sion  was  an  infringement  of  the  treaty,  and  Associate  Judges,  Charles  W.  whelton,  Thomas 
Uiat  he  ought  to  be  recalled,  or  his  powers  F.  HaskelL  Charles  Danforth,  William  W.  Vir* 
withdrawn.  Rainuarivony,  in  his  reply,  said  gin,  Enoch  Foster,  Artemas  libbey,  and  Lucil- 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  the  annulment  of  ins  A.  Emery. 

the  appendix,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  FlaaMCSi — ^The  Governor  recommends  that 
equal  force  with  the  treaty,  but  would  agree  to  the  State  tax  be  reduced  by  the  som  of  $286,- 
a  limit  at  the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez,  a  little  945.88,  which  is  26}  per  cent,  of  the  total 
greater  than  that  indicated,  if  it  were  in  writ-  amount  now  levied.  The  condition  of  the 
ing.  Concerning  the  mission  of  G^en.Willough-  State  finances,  according  to  the  annual  report 
by,  he  explained  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  of  the  Treasurer,  will  justify  this  step.  The 
of  a  political  but  principally  of  a  friendly  char-  nominal  amount  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
acter.  TheFrenchresidentsaid  that  he  would  State  is  $6,157,000,  all  of  which  is  due  and 
take  the  foreign  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  and  payable  in  1889— $2,880,000  in  June  and  $2,- 
wonld  relieve  the  consuls  at  Mauritius  and  Lon-  827,000  in  October.  In  offset  to  the  total 
don  of  their  duties.  The  Prime  Minister  re*  amount  of  the  debt,  there  is  in  the  treasury  a 
plied  that  in  politicfd  questions  France  would  sinking-fund  of  $2,110,890.57.  This  fund  is 
represent  Madagascar  abroad.  If  the  consuls  compcMcd  of  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
found  political  matters  before  them,  they  would  $1,161,500;  United  States  bonds,  $984,800; 
refer  tnem  to  the  French  resident,  but  in  re-  New  Hampshire  State  bonds,  $92,600;  and 
gard  to  all  other  matters  the  Malagasy  Govern-  Massachusetts  State  bonds,  $21,000.  The  pre- 
ment  had  the  right  to  treat  with  foreign  pow-  mium  on  the  three  last  -  named  securities 
ers.  In  a  postscript  to  the  letter  explaining  amounts,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
and  restricting  the  treatv,  the  Malagasy  Gov-  Treasurer,  to  $247,260,000,  thus  making  the 
emment  were  empowered  to  make  any  treaties  aggregate  value  of  the  sinking-ftind  $2,857,- 
of  commerce  they  see  fit  650.57.  Deducting  the  siuking-fnnd  at  its  act- 
When  Gen.  Willoughby  reached  Europe  he  ual  value,  the  aggregate  debt  of  the  State  which 
visited  Paris  and  presented  his  credentials  to  remains  to  be  provided  for  is  $2,799,849.48. 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  M.  de  Frey-  To  provide  for  the  State  debt  still  remaining, 
oinet  woidd  not  receive  him.  On  November  12  the  Governor  recommends  that  a  refunding 
he  addressed  a  letter  from  the  Malagasy  em-  bill  be  enacted,  giving  the  Treasurer  the  right 
bassy,  which  he  establlBhed  in  London,  to  the  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  bonds  of  the  State 
French  minister,  in  which  he  said  that  France  of  Maine  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $2,800,- 
and  Madagascar  are  at  serious  variance,  re-  000,  the  bonds  to  run  for  thirty  years  at  8  per 
specting  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  and  cent.,  interest  to  be  paid  semi-annually.  He 
tne  differences  are  bound  to  endure  so  long  as  also  recommends  that  for  the  ultimate  redemp- 
Fnmoe  thinks  fit  to  treat  the  Queen*s  envoy  in  tion  of  these  new  bonds  a  sinkiog-fund  be  estab- 
Surope  in  a  temporizing  manner.  He  threat-  lished,  amounting  to  1  per  cent  annually  of  the 
ened  that,  if  the  French  agent  interfered  in  the  whole  amount. 

internal  administration  of  Madftfasoar  on  such  The  suspenrion  of  the  interest  on  the  State 

points  as  the  raising  of  loans  and  the  leasing  of  bonds  now  held  in  the  sinking-ftmd,  together 

cnstoms,  hostilities  would  be  renewed.  with  the  suspension  of  the  $80,000  annual  con- 

ItaMk  CWsntnitlsai— The  Madagascar  credit  tribution  to  that  fond  and  the  terminatioo  of 

voted  by  the  French  Chamber  provided  the  the  $50,000  for  direct  payment  of  State  debt, 

sum  of  200,000  francs  for  barracks,  magazines,  form  the  groundwork  tor  the  reduction  of  the 

and  a  hospital  on  the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez.  State  tax  recommended. 

There  are  two  inhabited  places  in  &e  French  The  State  tax  to  be  levied  in  1887,  after  the 

territory,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bay.    The  reduction  referred  to,  will  amount  to  21  mills 

arsenal  and  other  buildings  are  in  Antsirano.  on  the  dollar  of  State  valuation,  or  27^  cents 

llie  other  town  is  Diego  Suarez,  which  was  on  each  $100.    But  it  must  be  noted  that  1 

first  establiriied  in  June,  1886.    The  locality  is  mill  of  the  2f  is  especially  levied  for  the  school 

more  healthful.   Many  French  colonists  setUed  fund.    This  tax  id  levied  according  to  property, 

in  this  region,  and  great  numbers  went  to  Ta-  and  divided  among  the  towns  according  to  the 

matave.    They  were  mostly  people  of  small  number  of  pupils.    Dedaofing  this  mill-tax  for 

means.    French  merchants  and  Catholic  mis-  schools,  the  State  tax  proper  for  the  ensuing 
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year  will  be  only  If  mill,  which  is  the  lowest  "  The  work  of  the  prisoners,  principaDj  en* 

rate  of  State  tax  for  support  of  the  govern-  ga^ed  on  oarriage-making,  is  of  a  Tery  excel- 

ment  that  has  been  levied  within  fifty  years,  lent  order.    The  carriages,  I  think,  are  not  sold 

with  the  exception  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  at  prices  to  interfere  with  the  rights  or  inter* 

Leffislatnres  of  1846, 1850,  and  1861.  ests  of  oitisens  of  the  State  who  are  engaged 

Li  1868  the  State  debt  was  $8,100,000,  and  in  the  same  line  of  business.  It  is,  of  coarse, 
every  dollar,  except  $699,000,  was  incurred  necessary  to  keep  the  prisoners  engaged  in 
on  account  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  work,  both  with  the  view  to  proper  economy 
the  rebellion.  The  payment  of  $5,800,000,  and  tne  view  to  their  improvement  and  refor- 
which  has  been  made  on  the  principal,  leaves  mation.  It  would  be  ntterlv  cruel  to  keep 
only  $2,800,000  of  the  debt,  and  will  impose  a  them  in  idleness,  and  it  would  be  utterly  use- 
tax  for  interest  of  only  $84,000  per  annum.  If  less  to  work  them  except  to  some  good  end." 
anything  more  were  needed  to  guarantee  the  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established 
high  credit  of  the  State,  it  would  be  found  in  some  years  since  at  Hallo  well,  has  saved  a 
the  constitutional  provision  which  prohibits  the  large  number  of  girls  from  unfortunate  sur- 
incurringofanyobligatiou  in  excess  of  $800,000,  roundings  and  has  secured  for  them  respecta- 
except  for  purpcNBcs  of  war.  ble  employment. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $1,245,-  The  Military  and  Naval  Asylum  for  Orphans, 

800.78,  and  the  expenditures  $1,245,016.85.  at  Bath,  is  well  managed,  and  continues  to  de- 

The  cash  balance  Dec.   1,  1885,  was  $818,-  serve  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  State. 

616.52,  and  Dec.  1, 1886,  it  was  $818,851.45.  There  is  some  efifort  made  to  enlarge  the  basis 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  derived  from  of  admission  to  its  privileges, 

the  f  oUowmg  sources :  State  taxes,  $855,874.04 ;  The  last  Legislature  had  under  consideration 

county  taxes,  $12,560.76 ;  tax  on  savings-banks,  the  subject  of  establishing  a  separate  reforma- 

$286,015.90 ;  tax  on  railroad,  telegraph,  ex-  tory  for  the  female  criminal  clara.    It  then  re- 

Cress,  and  insurance  companies,  $118,507.50;  ceived  a  large  degree  of  approbation  from  the 

iterest  on  deposits  and  taxes,  $2,017.01 ;  mis-  members  of  both  Senate  and  House, 

oellaneous  sources,  $26,875.57.    Some  of  the  The  provision  for  educating  the  blind  and 

larger  expenditures  were  as  follow :    On  ac-  also  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  State 

count  of  public  debt,  $59,000 ;  interest  on  pub-  has  thus  far  proved  adequate.    These  nnfor- 

lic  debt,  $812,791 ;  sinking-fund,  $80,479.95 ;  tunate  children  have  had  the  advant^fes  of  tlie 

educational  purposes,   $888,854.01 ;   agricult-  best  institutions  in  other  States.    Aere  is  a 

ural  purposes,  $18,807.06 ;  penal  and  reforma-  wish  expressed  by  many  for  a  State  institution 

tory  institutions,  $24,100;    deaf,  dumb,  and  to  carry  forward  the  work,  but  the  Oovemor 

blind,  $16,678.89 ;  protection  of  fish  and  game,  does  not  recommend  its  establishment. 

$10,205.62;  insane  State  beneficiaries  and  State  PrvklUllii^— On  this  subject  the  Governor 

paupers,  $56,840.61 ;  pensions,  $28,805.68 ;  rsul-  says : 

road  and  telesraph  tax  paid  to  towns  and  cities.  The  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor-traffic 

$21,686.85;  Indian  tribes,  $19,290.85;  county  in  Maine  has  engaaed  popular  attention  within  the 

taxes  collected  in  1885  and  paid  to  counties,  pwt  year  to  a  oonftiderable  extent    The  agitation  haa 

ftl2  519  18  •    mifififilliLnAons  and    rnrrent    »•  reeoltod  in  a  reafilnxiation  on  tilie  part  of  the  people, 

5i«l       i  ♦i^  miscellaneous  ana    current   ex  ^  ^^     jj    ^  ^^^  ^jj  ^^  .^  the  prohibito^ayj: 

penses  of  the  State  government,  $168,580.26.  tem,  and  oithelr  desire  to  see  tiie  law  fairly  adminia- 

Cbaiitable  aad  Peaal  ludtatfau.^ — The  Hospital  tered  and  properly  enforoed.    The  rituation  in  the 

for  the  Insane  shows  commendable  progress  in  State  respecting  the  law  may  be  briefly  and  candidly 

every  provision  for  the  comfort  and  cure  of  the  •t«*«l-  /»,  ^^m  three  fourths  to  four  fifUia  of  the 

imna^    Atthe  beginning  of .  the  year,  Dec  f;::^^^^^^^^  ^V^^i^^t 

1,  1885,  there  were  resident  m  the  hospital  Uquoni  a»  a  beverage.    In  the  luf^r  dties  and  towns, 

486  patients — 241  men  and  246  women ;  281  on  the  seaboard,  and  at  railway  centers,  it  has  heen 

have  been  admitted  since — 127  men  and  104  found  more  difficult  to  pecnre  perfect  oomplianoe  with 

women;    making  the  whole    number  under  the  law  but  it  can  atill  be  aaid  that  at  vm  few  p^^ 

^-..^fl^^^l.^- iriT     OAQ  .MAn  on^  Oito  »^M^„      ne  in  the  State  is  uquor  openly  sold.  The  offenaea  «amat 

treatment  T17— 868  men  and  849  women.     Of  ^^^  j^^  ^  ij,^^  part  clandeatine,  and  the?efore 

these  there  have  been  discharged   189—106  difficult  to  detect  and  expose  by  le^  testimony.    But 

men  and  88  women;  leaving  at  the  close  of  it  is  a  ffreat  moral  gain  when  the  liquor-seller  is  driven 

the  year  528 — ^262  men  and  266  women.    The  '^'n  ^«  light  of  day  to  secret  places  and  to  atealthy  de- 

hospital  ha.  now  been  In  operation  forty-sir  tZ>'1>r^  Z^^v^t^^^T^"^^ 

years,  during  wnicn  time  6,844  patients  have  cause  think  that  an  Increase  of  the  pcnaltieB,e8peoially 

been  admitted,  and  6,816  have  been  discharged,  for  the  first  offense  of  liquor-aollmg,  would  cure  the 

The  Reform  School  for  Boys  is  well  con-  admitted  evil  of  imperfect  enforcement;  but  the  more 

ducted.    The  trustees  will  ask  for  an  appro-  prudent^  and  I  think  by  far  a  huger  number,  are  of 

^^»^i^^  A*-  a.>  ^-m-^^mi^^^*-  **#  4-i«A  <.^4^4>.»«  Vi«m  tho  opmiou  that  an  mcreaae  of  the  penalty  would  do 

pnation  for  an  experiment  of  the  cottage  plan,  harm  naher  tiian  good.    What  is  aSually  needed  at 

where  the  boys  are  treated  as  though  they  the  points  named  is  a  sound  public  opinion  to  urge  and 

were  in  a  family,  having  smaller  numbers  as-  uphold  the  enforcement  of  the  law.    Where  that  is 

sociated  together,  and  thereby  increasing  the  wantinff  the  case  is  made  difficult  with  the  prphibitonr 

direct  influenee  of  tho«.  to  whose  charge  they  JSlKb^^Sj'^SIi&S^'rt.t'Srw,^ 

are  coramittea.     ^  ,          ,      ^  this  imperfect  enforcement  at  certain  points,  the  law 

Of  the  State  Prison  the  Governor  says:  haa  been  of  immeasuimble  value  in  radnoing  the  liquor* 
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tnfllo,  and  hw  oomspoadUtgly  increased  the  wealth 
of  the  State  by  increaamf  the  sobriety  of  tlie  people 
and  saving  the  fruits  of  industry.  One  evil,  insepa- 
lable  fh>m  a  law  enacted  alter  a  strong  popular  con- 
test, IS  that  the  prevailing  aide  is  looked  to  as  the  one 
to  enforce  its  provisions;  whereas  every  law  ahoold 
be  as  binding  upon  those  who  oppoaed  its  enactment 
as  upon  those  who  labored  for  it.  The  experience  of 
BCune  for  the  past  thirty  yean  abundantly  justifies 
the  adoption  of  the  prohibitoiy  svintem^  and  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  add  to  its  effidenoy  in 
'  whatever  way,  after  fUU  and  impartial  investigation 
may  be  found  practicable,  alwajrs  remembering  that 
legal  penalties  must  be  kept  inside,  and  not  pressed 
beyond,  the  bounda  of  public  opinion. 

SiTfaigB-BiBlUi — ^The  fifty-fonr  savinga-baake 
show  that  a  large  stirplns  la  in  the  bands  of  the 
masa  of  the  people.  On  November  1  the  ag- 
gregate deposits  in  those  banks  were  in  excess  of 
188,000^000.  The  wide  distribution  of  owner- 
ship of  this  large  sum  of  money  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  namber  of  depositors  was 
114,691 ;  and  of  this  number  more  than  90,- 
000  owned  less  than  $500  each.  The  increase 
of  deposits  in  the  past  year  was  more  than 
$2,000,000 ;  of  depositors,  5,298. 

EiacatliiaL — Popular  edooation  is  making 
good  progress.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
Maine  is  very  small.  The  Agricultural  College 
is  doing  a  good  work.  Its  farm  contains  815 
aorea.  The  endowment  fund  established  by  the 
national  Government  amounts  to  $181,800,  and 
yields  an  annual  revenue  of  $7,488.  £x-6ov. 
Ooburn  increased  the  endowment  ]ff  $100,000. 
The  State  appropriations  have  amounted  to 
$212,618.  The  buildings  are  valued  at  $125,- 
000;  the  apparatus  at  $15,000;  the  library  at 
$7,000;  the  farm-tools,  stock,  carriages,  etc., 
at  $18,000;  making  a  total  of  $165,000.  The 
amount  from  the  State  devoted  to  instruction 
has  averaged  approximately  $8,500  a  year.  The 
number  of  graduates  is  288;  non-graduates, 
268.  The  latter  class  has  pursued  studies  at 
the  college  through  periods  ranging,  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  from  one  term  to  three  and  a  half 
years,  averaging  one  and  a  half  year.  These 
numbers  do  not  include  the  108  students  now 
oatdogued,  and  it  appears  that  604  students 
have  enjoyed,  or  are  enjoying,  the  advantages 
of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

The  number  of  graduates  prior  to  June,  1886, 
was  222.  Of  these,  11  have  died,  leaving  211. 
An  examination  made  in  July  disclosed  the  fact 
that  of  these  18  are  farmers,  and  11  specialists 
in  agriculture ;  88  civil  engineers,  22  mechani- 
cal engineers,  and  15  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, making  49  per  cent  engaged  in  these  forms 
of  industry.  Of  the  107  graduates  remaining, 
80  are  teachers  and  81  engaged  temporarily  in 
miscellaneous  callings.  Of  the  living  graduates 
under  notice,  9  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the 
professions,  and  81  employed  in  other  indus- 
tries. Of  the  living  non-graduates  whose  oc- 
cupations are  known,  18  per  cent  are  in  the 
professions,  and  87  per  cent,  in  industries. 

The  latest  published  school  statistics,  being 
those  for  the  years  1884-'85,  include  the  fol- 
lowing items : 


Total  eorrent  lehool  rMooress fl,0M,789 

Dwamae $X5^T5 

Total  emrant  tzmmdlfcores $1,UU6,U77 

Decraue $14,005 

Amoanta  peld  for  new  ■ehool-booMS $4(i|188 

DeenMe $d4,T46 

Whole  niunber  of  papita  la  the  State 814,m 

Increase  over  18S4 097 

Averaipe  daily  attendance  In  winter  aeboola 99,9M 

Decreaae 6<S 

Whole  namber  of  different  aebooto 4,88S 

Inereaae. 18 

Horober  of  different  teaehen  employed  dnrtaig  tho 

y«sr. i;m 

Inoreaae 148 

ATeraffe  wacea  of  male  teadaers  per  month,  ex- 

doalTo  of  board $88  OT 

Decrease $0  68 

ATerace  wacoa  of  female  teachers  per  month,  ex- 

clnalTe  of  board $18  84 

Decreaae $0  44 

The  condition  of  the  normal  schools  varies 
but  little.    Following  are  statistics : 


SOHOOU 


Castine 

Farmlngton. 
Oorham.... 


Totala. 


Ifnmbv 

Kombar 
gndMHaff. 

80 

121 

81 

40 
82 
99 

88T 

lio 

140 

84 


844 


Of  the  total  appropriation  of  $21,500  for 
normal  schools,  a  balance  of  $26  remained  un- 
drawn.  The  attendance  at  the  Madawaska 
Training-School  was  the  largest  the  school  has 
ever  bad,  registering  144. 

Fkh  and  CkuM  Lawb — The  Governor,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887,  says: 

The  laws  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  fish 
and  game  in  the  State  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and, 
if  necessary,  additional  provisions  should  be  enacted. 
I  call  your  attention  to  tne  report  of  the  commisaion- 
ers  on  this  subject.  The  laws  already  enacted  are 
valuable  and  bendicent  in  their  operation  and  etfscA. 
tinder  their  enforcement  fish  and  game  are  both  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  the  State.  The  opposition  to  these 
laws,  and  the  determination  to  violate  them,  led  to  a 
deplorable  crime  in  the  oonn^  of  Washington  in  No- 
vember last,  but  I  trust  such  an  occurrence  will  stim- 
ulate and  not  discourage  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
I  suggest  that  an  inquiry  be  made,  whether  the  State 
shou^  not  make  some  provision  for  tbe  families  of 
the  two  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  their 
duty  while  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  State.    It  is  im- 

SDrtant  to  have  a  proper  public  sentiment  on  this  ques- 
on.  Those  who  oppose  these  laws  and  insist  on  fish- 
ing and  hunting  in  unhiwfhl  wajrs  and  without  regard 
to  seasons  are  as  unwise  as  those  would  be  who,  with 
a  fkmine  impending,  ^ould  insist  on  devouring  the 
seed-corn.  Unless  these  Uwi  be  rigidly  maintamed, 
there  is  danger  that  we  shall  ultimately  have  no  llsh 
in  our  waters  and  no  game  in  oar  forests. 

Bittnr  and  Cheese  Factories^^An  aoconnt  of 
the  dairying  operations  of  the  State  for  the 
year  is  given.  The  following  are  returns  from 
cheese-factories : 


rACTORIXS. 


North  Newlrart 

Milo 

Kast  Sangenrllle 

Wayne 

North  Uvennore  • . .  • , 

North  Tuner. 

Baokfleld  and  Tniner 


UMLornnk 

rOHMdl  of 

■MddSff^ 

tkajMr. 

•  •■•■• 

72.8.M 

•  •  ■  «   •  • 

819,«» 

19.S88 

1T0.7A6 

in,8e8 

19381 
11889 

•  >  «  •  •  • 

70.000 

80.881 

8.880 

$8,704  00 


1,988  80 
1.988  78 
1.888  90 
7,000  00 
118  54 
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The  following  table  will  show  what  the  but- 
ter-factories of  the  State  did  daring  the  jear 
ending  Jalj  1,  1886 : 


rAOTOBin. 

AmotMAfM 

ftrpradMi. 

Poland  Ihotoij. 

$11,958  70 

4,800  00 

8,170  89 

24,fi00  00 

17,S87  50 

18,500  00 

$15,010  78 

8*bAt*S  iSMtOIT 

8,800  00 

Bkowbcgwi  ftetorj 

11^14  88 

8t  Albana  HMtonr 

80,SflO  00 

New  OlouoMter  hetory 

Wlathzop  flwtorj 

Sl,818  14 

U?^i8t•du — A  oensas  of  the  State  was  taken 
for  1886,  with  the  following  result : 


KDin. 


Hones. 
Oowa.. 
Oxen... 
Bheep.. 
Hogt... 


Mnbv. 

Avwift 

ffte. 

90368 
18^858 
187,060 
687,407 

70,708 

$88  80 

80  10 

SO  89 

S  16 

8  78 

TalM. 


$7,072,468 

4,977,196 

6,690,174 

1,16«,771 

620,700 


Baaahrtariag.— The  following  table  shows 
the  valae  of  the  lumber-products  of  the  State 
in  1885  and  1886 : 


FRODUCT. 


Botrdi,  ekpboardt,  dad*,  JotoU,  pknk 

and  BcanuiDfr,  etc^  feet 

lAtbfl,  pdlnga,  pMceta,  etc 

Boz-ehook« 

Other  sbooks,  staret,  and  lieedings.. . . 

Telegraph  and  other  poles 

Logs,  masts,  span,  etc 

Timber,  sawn  and  hewn,  eubio  feet. . . 
Other  products 

Total 


1880. 


$1,002,828 

100,808 

72,906 

4,267 

^84l 

212 

18,818 

4,401 


91,117,892   |1,889,]06 


PoUtkaL-— The  Republican  State  Oonyention 
met  at  Lewiston  on  June  9,  and  nominated 
Joseph  R.  Bod  well  for  Governor.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  declarations  of  the  platform : 

That  the  Morrison  tariff  1^1  reported  from  aDemo- 
OTRtio  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  supported 
hj  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress, aims  witn  apparently  sp^ial  malevolenoe  to 
injure  the  material  interests  of  Maine.  By  its  pro- 
Tisions  all  the  mannihotures  of  Mune  are  deprived  of 
a  protective  duty ;  the  farm-products  of  Canada  are 
to  be  admitted  to  free  oompetition  with  the  &rm- 
products  of  Maine;  the  lumber  of  Canada  to  free 
competition  with  the  lumber  of  Maine ;  the  fisher- 
men of  Nova  Sootia  are  put  on  a  better  basis  than  the 
fishermen  of  Maine ;  and  as  a  fitting  climax  the  ship- 
building interest  of  Maine  is  to  be  broken  down  by 
admittiufc  forcign-buUt  ships  to  Amerioan  reffistry 
free  of  all  charge  or  duty.  In  short,  »o  &r  as  Maine 
is  conoemed,  tiie  Morrison  tariff  bill  aims  to  promote 
foreign  interests  instead  of  home  interests.  We 
therwore  denounce  theaotion  of  the  Democratio  State 
Convention  in  approving  this  bill  as  traitorous  to  the 
ieadiuff  interests  of  the  State. 

That  the  Demooratio  representatives  in  Congress 
who  propose  to  surrender  the  free  market  of  the 
United  States  to  Canadian  fishermen,  while  Canada 
prohibits  American  fishermen  obtaining  in  their  wa- 
ters reciprocal  privileges,  are  guilty  oran  ad  which 
is  at  once  Ulogical  and  unpatriotic;  an  act  which 
must  have  origuated  In  seotional  malice  or  have  been 
the  ollspring  of  ignorance.  If  oonsummated,  it  would 
certainly  result  m  the  total  destruction  of  the  fishery 
interest  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

That  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention,  no  manu- 


fiMtoriiiff  establishment  in  Maine  should  extend  the 
length  of  a  day's  labor  beyond  ten  hours. 

Tnat  this  convention  recommends  that  the  next 
Legialature  of  the  State  shall  enact  a  law  prescribing 
fifteen  years  aa  the  earliest  age  at  which  children  may 
be  regularly  employed  in  factories,  or  some  kindred 
law  oaloulsited  to  guard  and  protect  youth  of  tender 
years. 

That  we  commend  to  the  next  Legislature  a  careftil 
revision  of  the  labor  system  in  the  State  Prison,  to 
the  end  that  the  labor  of  the  convicts  be  so  acyusted 
as  not  to  come  in  competition  with  the  honest  calling 
of  any  citiien  of  the  State. 

That  the  Bepublicans  of  Maine  now,  as  heretofore, 
indorse  and  approve  the  law  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  law  and  its  sev- 
ers] amendments  were  enacted  bv  Kepublioan  legis- 
lators, and  this  convention  now  aeclare,  in  answer  to 
misrepresentations  in  many  ooartera,  that  the  general 
eflbct  of  the  prohibitonr  law  has  been  beneficent  and 
has  proved  in  a  marked  degree  helpftil  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  in  Maine.  It  has  lugely  reduced  tha 
oonsumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  has  in  many 
ways  contributed  to  the  moral  snd  material  welfiuiv 
of  the  State. 

That  the  Bepublicans  of  Maine,  having  ooidSally 
and  in  good  fidth  contributed  through  their  senators 
and  representatives  to  the  enactment  of  the  dvU-serv- 
ice  law,  sincerolv  regret  that  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  its  efficiency  has  been 
greatly  impaired,  and  that  its  destruction  is  now 
menaced  by  a  bill  pending  in  the  Democratic  House, 
reported  from  a  Democnmc  committee. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
in  Bangor  on  June  2.  Clark  8.  Edwards  waa 
nominated  for  Governor.  The  Prohibition 
6tate  Convention  met  at  Portland  on  June  16, 
and  nomiDated  Aaron  Clark  for  (Governor. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  platform : 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  Ood  for  the  profrress 
thus  far  made  in  this  reform,  and  we  tender 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Maine,  including  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  who  aided  in  securing  a  oom^titutional  prohi* 
bition  of  the  liquor-traffic,  tempersnce  text-books  in 
our  schools,  and  such  laws  against  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic beversges  as  we  now  possess.  The  impressions 
of  thousands  of  candid  obMrvers  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
State,  the  reoords  of  our  oouits,  the  deposiits  in  the 
savinga-banks  of  Maine  as  compared  with  other  States, 
the  small  proportion  of  taxes  collected  by  the  (Jnitea 
States  authorities  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Maine,  the 
total  destruction  of  the  manufacture  of  alconolie 
drinks  in  the  State,  and  the  vast  increase  of  sentiment 
in  &vor  of  total  abstinence,  may  fairly  ahow  that 
Mune  leads  in  this  reform,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury ahead  of  license  States. 

It  affirms  that  both  parties  contain  a  new  element, 
which  will  not  allow  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibi- 
tory law,  and  tiiat  such  a  law  ought  to  be  enforced^ 
while  it  is  part  of  the  oiganic  law  of  the  State.  In 
the  principal  cities  of  the  State  there  is  no  impartial 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  Republican  party  re- 
gards the  work  thus  fin-  accomplished  as  its  utmost 
effort  for  prohibition.  The  Bepublican  party  is  afraid 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  vote  for  prohibition  is  not 
simply  local,  but  its  influence  will  be  wide^  and  en- 
courage States  now  struggling  for  prohibition.  We 
aim  at  the  application  ofChTistian  prindples  to  poli- 
tics, the  doing  away  with  vituperation  in  political 
contests,  the  abolition  of  polygamy,  the  better  con- 
dition of  Indians,  and  of  the  colored  people  at  the 
South. 

The  State  election,  which  occurred  on  the 
18th  of  September,  resulted  in  the  success  of 
the  Bepnblican  ticket.  The  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows: Republican,  68,891;  Democratic,  56,272 ; 
Prohibition,  8,878 ;  acattering,  17.    Four  Re- 
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pablioAn  Congressmen  were  elected.   The  Leg-  of  Jnstioe.     Hitherto  the  boards  hare  also 

islature  consists  of  27  Republicans  and  4  oppo-  bad  the  responsibility  of  collecting  arrears  of 

sition  in  the  Senate,  and  122  Repablioans  and  taxes  for  local  municipalities  and  towns,  and 

29  Opposition  in  the  House.  of  the  sale  of  land  for  arrears  of  taxes.    The 

■AMnOBA.  FBOTEICB  OF*  The  Provincial  act  provides  for  the  performance  of  these 
Cabinet  underwent  reconstmotion  in  Septem-  latter  duties  hj  the  oflScers  of  ttie  mnoicipaU- 
ber;of  1886.  The  Premier  and  Provincial  Treas-  ties,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  proTincial 
nrer,  Mr.  Norqoay,  was  appointed  Railway  officer,  to  be  callea  the  Monicipal  Commis- 
Commissioner  under  an  act  passed  at  the  last  sioner,  to  control  the  coUection  and  disburse- 
session  of  the  Legiidature.  Mr.  La  Riviere  ment  of  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
was  appointed  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  justice.  Taxation  of  personal  property  in  local 
Harrison  succeeded  the  latter  as  Minister  of  municipalities  is  abolished,  and  the  right  of 
Statistics  and  Health.  Mr.  0.  P.  Brown  be-  municipalities  to  collect  taxes  is  barred  alter 
came  Provincial  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Wilson  five  ^ears  from  the  time  of  their  levy.  A 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  At  the  general  practice  has  extensively  prevailed  among  land- 
elections,  which  took  place  on  December  9,  owners  of  allowing  their  lands  to  go  to  sale 
the  Norquay  government  (Conservative)  was  for  arrears  of  taxes,  and  then  buying  the  lands 
sustained,  but  by  a  reduced  majority.  in  for  less  than  the  amount  of  the  taxes.    To 

The  exports  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  for  stop  this  practice  the  municipalities  are  author- 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1885,  amounted  izea  to  buy  the  lands  unless  the  full  amount 
to  tl«088,528,  the  whole  going  to  Oreat  Brit-  of  the  taxes  due  is  bid.  The  period  of  redemp- 
ain  and  the  United  States,  $896,402  to  the  tlon  of  lands  sold  for  arrears  of  taxes  is  re- 
former and  $188,126  to  the  latter  country,  duoed  from  two  years  to  one  year.  Several 
The  bulk  of  the  exports  oonidsted  of  animaJs  places  with  very  small  populations  are  re- 
and  their  products.  ported  as  having  been  incorporated  as  towns; 

f^ngWiltsai— At  the  session  of  1886  many  mcorporation  having  been  sought  by  land- 
bills,  including  some  important  measures,  were  owners  in  order  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of 
passed.  Among  them  were  acts  providing  their  lands  as  town  property.  Some  of  these 
for  a  redistribution  of  seats,  giving  increased  so-called  towns  are  overburdened  with  debt, 
representation  to  the  western   part   of   the  and  some  have  neglected  to  elect  councils  or 

Srovince,  extending  the  franchise,  and  intro-  make  provision  for  their  liabilities.  Provision 
noinff  vote  by  bidlot.  A  resolution  was  is  made  in  the  act  to  prevent  the  incorporation 
passed  recognizing  the  propriety  of  the  monop-  of  such  places  in  future, 
oly  daose  in  the  charter  of  the  Canadian  Pa-  On  a  motion  being  made  to  express  approv- 
cifio  Railway,  as  essential  to  obtaining  the  al  of  Mr.  Gladstones  Irish  home-rule  policy, 
construction  of  the  line,  but  expressing  the  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  an  amendment 
opinion  that  on  the  opening  of  the  line  from  to  the  effect  that  *^  while  some  modification 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  steps  should  be  mav  be  required  in  the  form  of  government 
taken  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  secure  under  which  Ireland  has  been  in  the  past  and 
from  the  company  a  relinquishment  of  the  is  now  ruled,  this  House  is  not  possessed  of 
monopoly  privilege.  A  subsidy  of  $1,000,000  suffident  informatioikin  order  to  express  any 
in  4-per-cent.  Manitoba  debentures,  offered  definite  opinion  on  tnat  important  question; 
by  resolution  of  the  Legislature  at  its  previous  and  further,  that  this  Legislature  has  full  con- 
session,  on  the  compleuon  of  a  railway  firom  fidence  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  en- 
Hudson  Bay  to  a  point  on  the  Canadian  Pa-  act  such  legidation  as  will  be  in  the  best  inter- 
cifio  Railway,  not  having  been  accepted,  a  se-  ests  of  that  portion  of  the  empire,  and  remove 
lect  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject,  the  causes  of  discontent  existmg  there.** 
An  arrangement  was  then  made  with  the  HABYLAmK  State  fievameat — ^The  follow- 
Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway  and  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Steamship  Company,  and  ratified  by  the  Leg-  Governor,  Henry  Lloyd,  Democrat ;  Secretary 
islature  for  the  province  to  guarantee  the  of  State,  Robert  B.  Milligan;  Attomey-Gen- 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  for  twenty-  eral,  Charles B. Roberts;  Comptroller,  J. Frank 
fiye  years  on  bonds  of  the  road  to  the  extent  Turner;  Treasurer,  John  8.  Gittings;  TaxCom- 
of  $4,600,000,  to  become  payable  on  the  com-  missioner.  Levin  Woolford ;  Insurance  Com- 
pletion of  the  road.  missioner,  Jesse  E.  Hines ;  Commissioner  of 
A  very  important  measure  was  carried,  the  Land-Office,  J.  Thomas  Scbarf ;  Commis- 
oonsolidating  the  laws  relating  to  municipal  ers  of  Labor  Statistics,  Thomas  C.  Weeks ;  Sec- 
oorporations.  The  bill  was  drafted  by  three  retary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  M.  A.  New- 
oommissioners  appointed  by  order  in  Cotmcil  elL  Court  of  Appeals :  Chief  Judge,  Richard 
in  1885.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  H.  Alvey ;  Associate  Judges,  L.  T.  H.  Irving, 
judicial  district  boards.  These  boards,  one  for  John  M.  Robinson,  George  Yellott,  Oliver  Mil- 
each  of  the  three  judicial  districts  into  which  ler,  John  Ritchie,  Frederick  Stone,  and  Will- 
the  province  is  divided,  were  created  primarily  iam  S.  Bryan. 

to  collect  and  disburse  the  expenses  in  connec*  LsgUaltve  flesrtaa* — The  Legislature  met  on 

tion  with  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  6th  of  January,  and  acyoumed  on  the  6th 

oourt-houses  and  jails,  and  the  administration  of  April.    Arthur  P.  Gorman,  Democrat,  was 
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chosen  United  States  Senator.  The  Legisla- 
ture elected  acting-Governor  Lloyd  to  fill  oot 
the  remainder  of  the  gubernatorial  term.  The 
following  were  among  the  important  acts  of 
the  session : 

The  Lane  Constitutional  Convention  bill. 

The  Peter  tobacoo-inspection  bill. 

The  bill  authorising  the  issue  of  bonds  by  WScomSoo 
County ;  authorizing  the  appointment  of  two  addition- 
al nuuru^tnites  in  Baltimore  County ;  sanctionixii^  sun- 
dry Bfues.  Qonveyanoes,  and  deeds  to  sundry  religloua 
sects,  oraers,  and  denominations. 

Belating  to  the  Shcriif  of  Baltimore  County. 

The  billto  prohibit  opium-joints,  and  the  bdl  to  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  females  in  concert-saloons. 

Bepealing  and  re-enacting  the  Anne  Arundel  tax- 
ooUection  law. 

Be-enaoUn^  the  Queen  Anne  County  wild-fowl  law. 

Incorporatmg  the  Pooomok*  l4md  Improvement 
Company. 

Belatin^  to  leaves. 

Providing  for  printing  Labor-Statistician  Weeks^s 
report. 

Be-enaoting  the  testamentary  law. 

Belating  to  the  attendance  and  pay  of  witnesses  in 
court 

For  the  bettor  protection  of  fish  in  Talbot  County. 

Authorizing  the  sale  of  the  Hall's  Springs  Bailwi^ 
Company's  property  in  Baltimore. 

Bo-enaoting  the  law  relating  to  appeals. 

To  enforce  the  law  revnlating  the  nours  of  labor  in 
the  mines  of  Goirett  ana  Alleganv  Counties. 

Authorizing  the  commitment  ox  destitute  girU  to  St. 
Mary's  Orphalinc  School. 

To  encourage  the  destruction  of  crows,  hawks,  and 
owls  in  Wicomico  and  Worcester. 

Bepealinc;  the  Worcester  County  wild*fowI  law. 

Be-enactutg  the  Worcester  County  oyster  law. 

To  refund  overpaid  taxes  to  the  Delaware,  liaiy- 
land,  and  V iivinia  Bailroad  Company. 

Brauiring  the  ooal  companies  of  Allegany  and  Qar- 
rett  Counties  to  pay  their  employes  semi-monthly. 

To  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  State-House. 

To  punish  the  use  of  deleterious  matter  in  cakes  and 
candies. 

To  amend  the  testamentary  law  relating  to  Orphans's 
Court. 

To  reffulate  shooting  of  wild-fowl  in  Chester  river, 
Queen  Anne  County.  ^ 

Amending  the  law  relating  to  the  shooting  of  teal- 
duck. 

To  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  Qovemor  to  ap- 
point genera]  measurers  of  oysters. 

To  punish  the  manufiMsturers,  publishers,  and  dis- 
tribution of  indecent  and  immoral  prints  and  other 
documents. 

Amending  the  law  relating  to  landlord  and  tenant. 

To  authonie  the  Mayor,  and  City  Council  of  Balti- 
more to  make  provision  to  pension  employes  of  the 
lire  departofient. 

To  refund  certain  ^ebts  of  the  State  to  a  lower  rate 
of  interest. 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  partridge-shooting  in 
Caroline  County. 

Providing  for  scientific  temperance  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  as  amended,  without  the  compul- 
sory feature. 

Kelating  to  the  summoning,  selection,  and  drawing 
of  jurors. 

Ageulating  the  sale  offish  in  Baltimore. 

Forbidding  the  sale  of  fish  under  a  certain  size. 

The  oleomaigarine  act. 

For  a  tax  commission  to  exempt  certain  portions  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  from  the  provisions  of  the  game 
laws. 

Ii|corporatinff  the  Maryland  Naval  and  Military 
Academy  at  Oxford. 

Appropriating  money  to  pay  for  repairs  to  State- 
House  and  Executive  Mansion. 


To  Inoorporate  the  Maxyland  Bailroad  Equipment 
Company. 

Authorizing  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Balti- 
more to  issue  Donds  for  establishing  a  public  park. 

To  add  new  sections  to  Article  iCVl  Code  of  Qen- 
ralLawB. 

Belating  to  chancery. 

Belating  to  prooess. 

The  Crescent  Club  primary  election  law. 

Bequiring  affidavits  for  marriage  licenses. 

To  moorporate  the  Beal  Estate  Exchange  of  the  ci^ 
of  Baltimore. 

Providintf  for  changing  a  person's  name. 

To  amena  the  law  relying  to  revenue  and  taxes. 

Belating  ta  conveying. 

Belating  to  infants  in  chanoery. 

The  Annapolis  local-option  law  for  submisson  on 
April  88] 

The  general  lunacy  commission  bill. 

General  law  relating  to  partition  of  lands. 

To  amend  the  kabtat  corpnt  law. 

To  authorize  the  City  Council  to  regulate  tenement- 
houses,  lodging-houses,  and  oellaia  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore. 

Belating  to  inheritance. 

To  re-enact  the  law  relating  to  canying  concealed, 
dangerous,  and  deadly  weapons. 

To  amend  the  law  relatmg  to  the  punishment  of 
ftauds  upon  gas  companies. 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  exemption  of  property 
ftom  execution. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  cigars,  dgarettes,  and  tobacoo 
to  minors. 

Appropriating  $2,000  per  annum  to  BaltimorB  Man- 
ual l4ibor  School. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  gift-enterprise  packages. 

The  one-dollar  marriage  license  law. 

The  ffeneral  oyster  law. 

Begulating  practice  of  dental  suigeir,  by  allowing 
graduates  of  reputable  colleges* out  of  the  State  to 
practice  witiiout  examination. 

To  fix  the  standard  of  measurement  of  shucked  oys- 
ters in  the  State. 

To  amend  the  mechanics*  lien  law. 

For  the  better  protection  of  persons  and  property  In 
Baltimore  County. 

To  amend  the  charter  of  Frederick  City. 

Belating  to  the  office  of  register  of  wills  for  Freder- 
ick County. 

Belating  to  fishing  in  the  upper  Potomac 

For  a  recodification  of  the  general  and  local  laws. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  liquors  to  minors  in  Allegany 
County. 

To  protect  Uvea  and  property  of  persons  at  ndlrosd> 
crossings. 

The  two  general  appropriation  bills  for  1887  andl888. 

Commercial  fertilizers  bill. 

Senator  Jackson's  bill  to  propagate  oysters. 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  releases  of  bills  of  sale 
and  transfers. 

To  prevent  the  pollution  of  streams,  wells,  sprincs, 
and  other  sources  of  water-supply  used  for  dnnking 
and  domestic  purposes  in  this  State. 

For  the  supression  of  nuisances  and  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State. 

To  inoorporate  the  American  College  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States. 

To  legalize  the  commitment  of  destitute  and  sufiier- 
ixur  children  to  reformatories  and  other  institutions. 

To  enlarge  .the  powers  of  railroad  companies  by 
authorizing  them  to  cross  other  railroads,  and  regu- 
lating the  mode  of  condemning  the  easements  of  such 
orossinga. 

The  convention  bill  provides  that  at  the 
general  election,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  1887,  the  people 
shall  Tote  on  the  question  of  a  call  of  a  con- 
vention for  altering  the  Constitution  or  framing 
a  new  one. 
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PillflaL — On  Kovember  2  the  Repablioans  and  disbnraements  on  this  acoonnt  are  about 

earried  the  Sixth  Oongresaional  DistrioV  uid  the  same  they  were  for  1884  and  1885. 

the  Democrats  the  other  five.  No  State  officers  The  sinking -fond  investments  amoant  to 

were  chosen.  the  sum  of  $1,752,290.18.   There  was  received 

riasaifi — The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  dnrins  the  fiscal  year,  on  account  of  the  tax 

all  sources  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  providing  for  the  sinking-funds  of  the  various 

1886,  amounted  to  $1,994,278.77,  wnich,  added  loans  of  the  State,  and  the  increment  arising 

tothebalanceinthetreasory  onSept.  80, 1885,  from  investments  heretofore  made  on  these 

makes  the  total  amount  in  the  treasury  during  accounts,  the  sum  of  $851,728.87,  which,  add- 

the  year  $2,741,686.10.    The  receipts  for  the  ed  to  the  sum  of  $179.49  standing  to  the  credit 

year  were  a  fraction  less  than  they  were  for  of  the  funds  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1885, 

1884  and  1885,  but  tiiey  are  about  what  have  makes  the  sum  of  $851,907.86,  and  that  sum 

been  the  average  for  the  past  nine  years.  has  been  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  State 

The  disbursements  during  the  year  amounted  and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  carried  to 

to  $2,125,109.76.    In  this  sum  is  included  the  the  credit  of  the  various  sinking-fund  accounts 

expenses  of  the  Legislature,  the  pay  of  its  mem-  The  Oomptroller  called  in  on  October  1  the 

bers  and  officers,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  bonds  of  the  State  issued  on  account  of  the 

$110,698.65;  public  printing  and  publishing  Maryland  Hospital,  and  thus  secured  the  bal- 

the  laws,  $8,786.78 ;  tne  refunding  of  moneys  ance  of  said  loan  not  before  in  the  sinking- 

on  account  of  licenses  issued  to  carry  oysters  funds,  amounting  to  $99,000,  and  carried  said 

over  the   waters  of  the  State,  and"  licenses  bcmds  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking-fund  account, 

abridged  by  the  enactment  of  a  new  oyster  making  a  total  sinking-fund,  at  the  close  of 

law  in  1884,  $27,498.46,  and  special  appropri-  1886,  of  $1,850,290.18. 

ations  to  the  amount  of  $88,810.76,  amountmg  The  dividends  from  the  yarious  stocks  held 

in  the  agmgate  to  the  sum  of  $207,289.65.  by  the  State  amount  to  $208,984.54. 

There  is  also  included  in  the  disbursements  tiie  The  receipts  during  Uie  year  ending  Sept 

sum  of  ^76,877.10,  expended  in  the  purchase  80, 1886,  on  account  of  the  oyster  fund  were 

of  stock  and  the  redemption  of  balance  of  the  $51,057.74^  while  the  disbursements  on  account 

Old  Defense  Loan,  and  after  deducting  these  of  the  service,  and  for  money  refunded  for  li- 

several  sums  from  the  total  disbursements,  censes  issued  to  carry  oysters  over  the  waters 

there  remains  the  sum  of  $1,640,948.01  as  the  of  the  State,  and  for  licenses  cut  short  by  the 

net  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government  enactment  of  a  new  oyster  law,  amounted  to 

for  the  fiscal  year  1886.    This  sum  is  more  the  sum  of  $106,600.62.    The  pay  of  officers 

than  $25,000  less  than  the  ordinary  expenses  and  crews  in  1885  amounted  to  $45,748.46, 

of  the  State  for  the  last  legislative  year  (1884|.  and  for  the  year  1886  it  amounted  to  $54,862. 

The  expenses  of  the  Legiuature  of  1886  were  95,  a  difference  of  $8,614.49. 

somewhat  greater  than  they  were  for  the  ses-    Tb«  debtor  the  state  la $io,9mjMU 

«on  of  1884,  which  inorewe  wa.  m  part  o«>«.  *Vr.£ft.S»^**}  SSf^gSiS?  gSJ 

sioned  by  contested  election  cases,  there  bemg      peoy  to  the  amoant  of. 1,018,610  to 

one  in  each  house.  stock  in  Fermen'  Nattooal  Bank  of  Annapo- 

The  probable  receipts  for  the  figoal  year  1887  Bt&riS52S5hw;ta;oi.;i;;iy: •.::;:::::        bJSoIo 

are  $1,979,048.84,  which,  if  reahzed  and  added    Boada  or  Nanhnii  Ootni  Bitiwtjr. 1,800,000  00 

to  the  ttalanoe  In  the  treasury  on  the  80th  day  of  ■^l^JSSj'i^AAiSj'^r' "*    iT»«Mia 

September,  1886,  $616,676.84,  wiU  make  the  to-      °*'«~*  M««ritU  to  dnu.«.fl»d. ^tbmwm 

talamonnt  in  the  treasury  dnring  the  fiscal  year  _   '^?^iv«".—ii—.v,v—i"-v.:i  •*.**W8  88 

1887  to  be  $2,696,124.68.    The  estimated  dls-  ^'JS^IjJS^JSiSSiC.!^.?!!!?       M.00000 

hursements  for  the  same  period  are  $1,617,-  

801.40,  which,  deducted  from  the  estimated         And  maktog,  to  date,  aa  oftrt  of. HMM75  8S 

receipts,  will  l^ave  a  halance  of  $978,828.88.  All  of  these  investments  pay  promptly  an 

This  sum  will  be  ample  to  maintain  the  sink-  annual  interest  or  dividend,  aod  outside  of  the 

ing-fnnds  in  accordance  with  the  laws  ereating  sinking-funds  they  all  pay  6  or  7  per  cent., 

the  various  State  loans,  and  still  leave  a  suffi-  and  $550,000  of  the  stocks  yield  annually  divi- 

cient  balance  to  insure  the  treasury  officers  dends  amounting  to  10  per  cent.    During  the 

against  embarrassment  in  providing  the  means  year  the  treasury  officers  exchanged  the  matured 

necessary  for  an  efficient  administration  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $628,000, 

public  affairs  of  the  State.  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  ner 

The  receipts  on  account  of  the  free- school  annum,  for  a  fourteen-year  bond  redeemaole 

fund  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $69,840.86,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  after  ten  years, 

which,  added  to  the  balance,  $7,220.49,  stand-  beiuing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per 

ing  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  on  Sept.  80, 1885,  annum.    During  the  coming  year  bonds  of  the 

make  the  aggregate  amount  of  said  fund  dur-  State  to  the  amount  of  over  $1,200,000  will 

ing  the  year  to  be  $76,561.88.    The  disburse-  fall  due,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per 

ments  of  this  fbnd  during  the  fiscal  year  amount  cent,  per  annum,  which  it  is  believed  will  be 

to  the  sum  of  $68,682.52,  leaving  a  balance  of  readily  exchaoged  at' a  rate  of  interest  not  ex- 

$7,878.81  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  at  the  end  ceeding  8  per  cent,  per  annum.    When  this 

of  the  fiscal  year  just  closed.    The  receipts  shall  have  been  accomplished,  there  will  be  an 
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amnud  saving  to  the  treasorj  in  interest  of  tftbllthment  of  tnxant  schools;  relating  to  the 

over  $54,000.  drainage  of  East  Boston ;  to  authorise  the  pur- 

Ihe  State  had,  on  Sept.  80, 1886,  prodnotiye  obase  by  the  dtjr  of  the  property  of  the  Ja- 

capital  and  credits  to  the  amount  of  $6|80d,-  maica  Pond  Aqaedact  Company ;  the  change 

28^.90,  and  nnprodnctiTe  investments,  from  of  time  for  the  oiganization  of  the  sehool 

which  it  is  not  improbable  something  may  be  committee;  eictending  the  time  for  the  oom- 

realiEed,  to  the  amount  of  $28,126,084.06,  of  pletion  of  the  Charles  river  embankment,  and 

which  $25,871,966.58  is  a  claim  agunst  the  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  company  that  is 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  $7,000,000  being  to  do  the  work ;  authorizing  the  $2,500,000 

principal  and  the  rest  interest.  park  loan  and  the  extension  of  the  new  Court- 

The  total  assessable  property  in  the  State  is  uonse  to  include  accommodations  for  the  Reg- 

$476,829,611,  which,  at  the  present  tax  rate,  istries  of  Deeds  and  Probate, 

will  realize  $476,829.61  for  public  schools,  and  Bills  were  passed,  affecting  the  State  at  large, 

$417,225.91  for  interest  on  a  portion  of  the  to  allow  the  election  of  women  as  overseers  of 

State  debt  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  the  poor;  to  permit  bakers  to  keep  open  for 

sinking-ftmds.  business  during  certain  hours  on  Sunday ;  to 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  five  tobacco-ware-  establish  a  new  tax  apportionment;  to  refer 

houses,  for  the  fiscal  year  1886,  amount  to  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  question  of  a 

$78,850.67,  while  the  disbursements  by  the  in«  half-mill  educational  fund ;  the  first  stage  for 

spectors  for  the  same  period  amount  to  $69,-  a  constitutional  amendment  to   aboUsh  the 

957.89,  leaving  as  the  net  earnings  of  the  ware-  poll-tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting;  the  ra^ 

houses  for  the  year  the  sum  of  $8,898.28.  ing  of  the  age  of  consent,  and  the  increase  of 

There  was  received  during  the  year  balances  the  penalty  for  rape ;  the  establishment  of  the 

due  for  the  fiscal  year  1885,  amounting  to  the  office  of  Auditor  in  towns;  appointment  of 

sum  of  $727.24,  which,  added  to  the  net  earn-  Arbor-Day ;  revision  and  codinoation  of  the 

ings,  make  tbe  aggregaX/t  net  receipts  for  the  insurance  laws;  to  prevent  forest-fires;  and  a 

fiscal  year  1886  amount  to  $4,620.52.     The  new  schedule  for  the  collection  of  manufacture 

disbursements  do  not  include  the  inspectors'  ingstatistics. 

salaries,  which  are  paid  under  the  law  out  of  The  principal  law  affecting  the  judicial  sy»- 

the  State  treasury,  amonnting  to  the  sum  of  tern  ia  that  which  increases  by  one  the  nnm* 

$9,000.    The  system  is,  therefore,  a  tax  upon  ber  of  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court.    The 

the  treasury  for  the  year  to  the  amount  of  usual  attempts  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court, 

$4,879.48.  and  to  take  away  from  that  court  jurisdiction 

The  receipts  on  account  of  public  •  school  over  divorce  matters,  failed.    A  new  district 

taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1886  amount  to  the  court  was  established  in  Western  Hampden, 

sum  of  $517,702.98,  being  $11,291.09  less  than  and  the  East   Boston  Municipal  Court  was 

for  the  year  1886,  while  the  disbursements  for  abolished  and  the  East  Boston  District  Court 

the  fiscal  year  1886  amount  to  the  sum  of  established  in  its  stead.    An  order  was  passed 

$486,887.86,  being  $22,558.56  less  than  for  the  for  a  special  committee  to  sit  during  the  recess 

year  1885.    The  receipts  from  clerks  of  courts  and  consider  the  changes,  if  any,  needed  in  the 

and  registers  of  wills,  for  the  fiscal  year  1886,  lower  Judicial  system  of  the  State— i.  e.,  courts 

were   $488,259.47,  being  $24,098.86   greater  below  the  Superior  and  Probate  Courts, 

than  for  the  fiscal  year  1885.    This  increase  The  railroad  legislation  of  the  session  is  made 

of  receipts  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  tbe  in«  up  largely  of  special  acts.    These  include  the 

crease  from  excess  of  fees  of  office,  amounting  ratification  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  leasee 

to  the  sum  of  $21,550.08  in  1886  against  $18,-  and  purchases,  and  of  the  lease  of  the  Worces- 

185.86  in  1885.  ter,  Nashua,  and  Rochester  by  the  Boston  and 

MASSACHrSETIS.  Stite  Gf vemMit — ^Thefol-  Maine;  the  authorization  of  the  purchase  by 
lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  the  Naumkeag  of  the  Salem  Street  Railway 
Oovemor,  George  D.  Robinson,  Republican ;  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Connectiout  River 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Oliver  Ames ;  Secretary  and  Ashuelot  RaOroad  Companies,  and  the  New 
of  State,  Henry  B.  Peirce;  Treasurer.  Alanson  Bedford,  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  and  Nan- 
W.  Beard;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  Lada;  Attor-  tucket  and  Cape  Cod  Steamboat  Companies,  and 
ney-General,  Edgar  J.  Sherman.  Supreme  the  incorporstion  of  the  Konkapot  Valley  Rail- 
Court:  Chief- Justice,  Marcus  Morton;  Asso-  road.  The  general  bills  were  those  to  protect 
ciate  Justices,  Walbridge  A.  Held,  Charles  employes  by  the  filling  or  blocking  of  frogs, 
Devens,  William  Allen,  Charles  Allen,  Oliver  switches,  and  guard-rails;  to  allow  railroad 
W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  and  William  S.  Gkirdner.  companies  to  juin  railroad  relief  societies;  to 

LegUathe  9mAmu — ^The  Legishiture  met  on  authorize  action  of  tort  for  loss  of  life  by  neg- 

January  6,  and  adjourned  on  June  80,  after  a  llgence  against  sU^eet  as  against  steam  railway 

session  of  176  days,  a  period  technically  ex-  companies;  to  authorize  the  consolidation  of 

ceeded  since  1882  by  but  one,  that  of  1888,  the  Boston  street  railway  companies,  and  to 

the  famous   Bntler  session.     In   reality  its  allow  all  street  companies  to  use  the  cable  sys- 

length  was  equaled  by  that  of  1874%  tem  under  certain  conditions.    A  union  passen- 

There  was  little  radical  legislation  affecting  ger  station  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  East- 
Boston.    The  principal  acts  were  for  the  ea-  em  Railroads  was  authorized. 
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There  was  the  nsiud  large  namber  of  de-  parity  of  inland  waters  to  the  charge  of  the 

mands  for  new  or  inoreaaed  water-sopplies,  Board  of  Health,  the  general  sabjeot  was  re- 

and  among  the  oompani«8  incorporated  are  the  ferred  to  the  next  General  Ooart. 

Braintree,  Stoa^hton,  Sangos,  Hassanamisoo,  One  new  savings-bank  was   incorporated^ 

Ck>ha8set,  Plainville,  Turner's  Falls ;  and  new  the  Shawnee,  of  Simdwich.    The  amount  to  be 

supplies  or  enlargements  granted  to  Abington,  deposited  by  any  such  bank  in  any  one  national 

Brocton,   Canton,    Chicopee,    Cottage    City,  bank  or  trust  company  was  limited.    Treas- 

Everett,  Grafton,  Hingham,  Hudson,  Maiden,  nrers'  bonds  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  once 

Marblehead,  NorthamptooL  Norwood,  Qnincy,  in  five  years,  and  the  time  was  extended  dnr* 

Fall  River,   Rockland^  Whitman,  Wakefield,  ing  which  the  savings-banks  may  hold  real  e»- 

and  Ware.  tace  taken  under  foreclosure  of  mortgage. 

The  session  was  exceptional  for  labor  legis-  Evening  high-schools  in  cilaes  of  50,000  or 

lation.    The  General  Court  passed  an  arbitra-  more  inhabitants  were  authorised,  and  the 

lion  bill,  one  for  weekly  payments,  another  to  petitioners  for  a  teachers'  tenure-of-office  bill 

limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  were  successftil. 

in  manufacturing  establishments,  acts  to  bet-  The  Winthrop  Elevated  Electric  road  was 

ter  protect  the  saiety  of  employ^  by  establish-  incorporated. 

ing  communication  to  insure  the  speedy  stop-  The  city  of  Holyoke  was  exempted  from  the 

ping  of  the  machinery,  and  to  require  reports  operations  of  the  municipal  indebtedness  and 

of  accidents  of  a  certain  degree  of  seriousnefls,  rate  of  taxation  acts  of  1885. 

and  to  empower  corporations  to  issue  special  The  biennial   sessions  smendment   to  the 

stock  to  be  held  by  employes  only.  Constitution  failed  to  receive  the  indorsement 

Of  matters  relating  to  the  town  divisions,  of  the  House, 

but  four  of  the  large  numbers  of  petitions  met  The  Legislature  redivided  the   State  into 

with  success.    The  most  notable  instance  was  councilor  and  senatorial  districts,  and  made 

the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Hopedale.  a  new  apportionment  of  the  representatives 

A  large  part,  as  far  as  concerns  population,  of  by  counties.    As  a  consequence  of  this  work 

the  town  of  Salisbury  was  annexed  to  Ames-  it  was  discovered  that  all  new  divisions  of 

bury,  and  a  very  smsll  portion  of  Leyden  au-  cities  into  wards,  made  between  the  census 

thorized  to  be  annexed  to  Bemardston,  if  the  and  the  redistributing,  were  illegal  for  redis- 

inhabitants  shall  so  vote.    The  town  of  South  tricting  purposes,  and  the  ward  lines  in  all 

Abington  was  allowed  to  change  its  name,  and  cities  were  re- established  as  of  May  1, 1886. 

that  of  Whitman  selected  from  the  four  from  This  was  brought  about  by  the  attempt  to  set 

which  choice  was  allowed.  aside  the  Boston  division,  made  by  the  City 

A  question  of  interest  was  the  Field  claim  Council  in  1885. 

on  the  New  York  and  New  England  bond  flasifrfli — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 

sale,  which  resulted  adversely  for  Mr.  Field  finandid  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  ex- 

and  his  associates.  hibited  in  the  statements  of  the  several  de> 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  were  partments:       * 

the  objects  of  many  attempts  at  legislation,  debt. 

particularly  the  telephone  companies.     The    '^•^^•'liflflJ^i-j-iv ^ •8l,48a,«80 so 

American  Bell  Company  has  been  limited  in  ^' i^iM^^SllS<^\Je"^- 

its  future  holdings  of  stock  in  sub-companies,  ii«-ftuidti 

which,  with  a  WB  to  put  telephone  companies  ^'^•*"'*  *^  .^"^  ^"^^f^"^^  ^  ^^^ 

under  the  general  taxation  laws,  is  practically  Botutjloiaimid'^M  jiiiy                1,000 

the  only  resulting  legislation.  *»^^  ^ 

The  liquor  laws  were  not  materially  changed,         Fttiideddti»tJtii.i,i88T "081,480,680  00 

despite  several  attempts  so  to  do.    An  act  was  ««»««  ^»tw.         

passed  to  reiruUte  the  sise  and  description  of  siHxwa-fUHiw. 

Ulloto  used  hi  voting  on  the  liquor  question.  iStT^^^f  Sry5.?«f '•?'^             ii^  ^'''^'^'^  ** 

The  sale  or  gift  of  tobacco  in  any  form  to      boon^  kwn  boiMis s,ooooo 

persons  under  Id  years  of  age  was  forbidden.  ois^itoots  44 

An  act  was  passed  to  carry  into  effect  the    Amount  of  atnkiBf-ftmdBJu.i,i9n ia,o«4!4t9  os 

oonstitutional  amendment  allowing  precinct  .                                                — S784  740  is 

voting  in  towns,  and  another  to  provide  for  a  AeCiiiS^MpeBMi,'i$85.' ]'.'/.'.'.'.'.'/,'.'.            '.    4,91^808  4S 

recount  of  votes  cast  in  towns  for  national,  a«uua  axpeiiMt, isso, m  teMcu  iMMeer-        ..,.  _ 

Bute,  district,  or  county  officers.  *^«» ^^^^^^^^  ^ 

The  Health  Department  has  been  separated  nmcAna  fob  iost. 

from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and    PijintiiteibrriiimrpoMs. efi,O08kTN8T 

OWity,  «id  «  eeinnte  Board  of  Healtii  •-  "lS?/3'JS*fg2ut2.'"..'r^.':!'.. •".'.'•    W5i.06i « 

tablished.  . 

An  important  matter  of  the  session  was  the        DeSdt.*, OMHtMSM 

drainage  question,  but,  except  passmg  meas-  The  Legislatures  of  recent  years  have  neg^ 

ures  to  require  the  city  of  Worcester  to  adopt  looted  to  raise,  by  the  annual  direct  tax  levy, 

some  system  to  prevent  its  pollution  of  Black-  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  gov- 

stone  river,  and  to  give  the  protection  of  the  emment,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a 
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deficit  inoreasing  year  by  year,  nntil  it  has  granted  the  towns  to  unite  into  distriets  for  the 

now  reached  serioas  proportions.     To  meet  purpose  of  securing  such  saperrision  as  their 

the  deficit,  and  the  prooable  necessities  of  the  schools  may  require.    Four  aistricishaye  been 

coming  year,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  will  be  formed  under  this  law,  with  good  results, 
needed  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenue,       The  new  building  for  the  btate  Normal  Art 

and  the  Oovemor  recommends  that  that  sum  School  is  nearly  completed.    The  Governor 

be  raised  by  direct  taxation.  suggests  that  the  Legislature  consider  whether 

SaTtaiga-BBBlob — ^The  total  of  deposits  in  the  the  success  of  this  experiment  in  higher  edu*> 
savings-banks  at  the  dose  of  business  Oct  80,  cation  does  not  warrant  the  extension  of  the 
1886,  was  $291,197,900.96,  an  increase  for  the  State  normal  system  to  music.  *'  The  promo- 
year  of  $16,199,488.08,  which  is  greater  than  tion  of  our  manufacturing  interests,"  he  says, 
for  any  year  since  1875.  The  number  of  de-  *'and  the  welfare  of  working  men  and  women 
positors  was  906,089,  an  increase  of  67,260,  appear  to  me  to  require  the  early  establish- 
which  is  the  largest  increase  for  any  year  since  ment  of  high-schools  of  the  mechanic  arts  and 
1872.  There  are  now  172  savings-banks  doing  of  industrial  design,  in  our  cities  and  larger 
business  in  the  Commonwealth,  one  more  than  towns,  and  the  incorporation  of  manual  train- 
the  year  previous.  The  savings-banks  of  the  ing  among  the  studies  and  exercises  of  gram- 
State  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  with  each  mar-schools,  in  order  to  give  handicraft,  fa- 
succeeding  year  to  invest  their  deposits  safely  miliarity  with  the  use  of  tools,  and  a  knowl- 
and  profitably.  United  States  bonds  pay  their  edge  of  mechanical  principles  to  all  the  youth 
holders  little  more  than  2^  per  cent,  net  in-  of  the  State.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
come,  and  they  are  being  rapidly  called  in.  when  the  existing  studies  and  exercises  were 
Comparatively  few  city  and  town  bonds  are  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
being  issued.  All  that  remam,  then,  for  the  wealth,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  people 
investment  of  the  bulk  of  the  deposits  are  lived  in  isolated  houses  or  in  smidl  vulaces, 
mortgaged  on  real  estate  and  loans  on  person^  where  every  boy  had  occasion  to  work,  and  to 
seoarity.  While  real-estate  mortgages  are  de-  learn  the  use  of  tools.  At  the  present  time^ 
sirable,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  with  more  than  three  fourths  of  our  popula* 
safe  to  have  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  de-  tion  gathered  into  cities  and  large  towns,  with 
posits  in  investments  that  can  not  be  readily  little  or  no  opportunity  for  usefal  work  in  the 
turned  into  cash  at  short  notice,  when  needed,  intervals  of  study,  a  generation  is  growing  up 
The  present  statutes  provide  that  not  over  in  Massachusetts  without  instruction  or  train- 
one  third  of  the  deposits  shall  be  invested  in  ing  of  eye  and  hand.  The  decay  of  the  ap- 
personal  securities.  '^  Loans  on  personal  se-  prentice  system  has  coincided  with  this  change 
curities,"  says  the  Governor,  ^*  consisting  of  in  depriving  our  youth  of  the  means  of  acquir- 
the  notes  of  a  principal  with  two  or  more  ing  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  knowledge  of 
sureties,  oft^n  strengthened  with  satisfactory  mechanical  principles,  and  in  driving  them 
collateral,  or  of  the  notes  of  strong  corpora-  more  and  more  into  the  already  overcrowded 
tions,  with  the  guarantee  of  responsible  par-  ranks  of  those  who  follow  sedentary  occupa- 
ties,  are  most  desirable  investments,  especially  tions ;  while  an  increasing  severity  of  compe- 
when  the  notes  contain  a  provision  that  any  tition  is  making  it  constantly  more  difficult 
part  of  the  loan  needed  to  pay  depositors  may  for  the  Commonwealth  to  maintain  the  ad- 
De  called  before  maturity.  In  case  of  a  run  on  vanoed  position  which,  from  the  first,  it  has 
the  bank  in  time  of  panic,  these  loans  are  held  among  the  manufacturing  States  of  the 
practically  on  demand,  and  they  are  due  from  Union." 

persons  able  to  respond  promptly  under  almost       Snday  Lawii — On  this  subject  the  Governor, 

any  circumstances.    Believing  that  the  inter-  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887,  says: 

est  of  the  depositors  will  be  promoted  by  al-  '*  The  laws  concerning  the  observance  of  the 

lowing  a  larger  investment  in  such  desirable  Lord's  day  are,  in  their  present  form,  of  un- 

loans,  I  recommend  that  the  limitation  of  loans  equal  if  not  unjust  operation,  and  by  partial 

upon  personal  securities  be  increased  from  BS^  or  irregular  enforcement  are  liable  to  become 

to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  deposits.'*  an  annoyance  to  the  people  and  a  reproach  to 

Co-«ventiTe  BankSi— The  interest  in  the  es-  the  State.  The  whole  body  of  the  Sunday 
tablishment  of  co-operative  banks  is  increas-  laws  should  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  re- 
ing.  During  the  year  ten  have  been  incorpo-  vii*ed,  and  this  should  be  done  without  delay, 
rated,  making  forty  now  in  operation.  ''  The  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  such  legis- 
object,"  says  the  Governor,  "for  which  they  lation  as  will  permit  the  doing  of  acts  which, 
were  primarily  established— to  assist  mechan-  in  the  present  state  of  society,  are  generidly 
ics  and  other  persons  of  moderate  means  in  se-  approved  as  practically  necessary  on  all  days 
curing  homesteads  by  the  use  of  their  monthly  alike,  and  will  remove  from  our  law  the  re- 
savings — ^recommends  them  to  the  fostering  proach  of  being  an  aid  to  fraud  and  an  encour- 
care  of  the  Legislature,  and  also  requires  that  agement  to  the  violation  of  just  obligationK ; 
their  stability  should  be  maintained  by  such  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  c>an  be  done  with 
conservative  legislation  as  their  development  due  regard  to  the  quiet  and  sanctity  of  the 
calls  for."  Sabbath,  and  without  offending  the  feelings  of 

Edicatlaii*— By  the  law  of  1870,  power  is  any  class  of  our  citizens.'' 
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»— The  militia  is  in  good  condition  and  For  the  labor  servioe  of  Boston,  983  were 

increasing  in  effidencj.     The  attendance  of  registered;  866  laborers  were  certified,  and 

officers  and  men  on  occasions  of  duty  in  1886  404  were  employed.    The  commissioners  say : 

was  the  largest  for  many  years.    The  appro-  *^  The  appointing  officers  of  the  Commonwealth 

priation  for  the  military  department  for  the  and  cities  having  become  familiar  with  the 

year  1886  was  $168,200,  of  which  $164,241.06  system    established  by  the  civil-service  act, 

was   expended,  $147,190.96    being   properly  have  generally  recognized  its  utility,  and  it 

chargeable  to  the  militia  as  pay  of  troops,  affords  them  relief  from  personal  importunity 

armory  rents,  supplies,  and  salaries  of  the  Ad-  for  office.    The  public  service  has  been  bene- 

lutant-Oeneral  and  clerks,  the  balance  having  fited  by  securing  the  employment  of  tested 

been  expended  on  war  ana  naval  records,  etc.  and  proved  fitness,  by  taking  partisanship  and 

The  €eulfc-*The  Justices  of   the  Supreme  personal  favoritism  out  of  our  public  offices. 

Judicial  Court  are  much  overworked,  a  natu-  by  relieving  the  superior  and  appointing  offi- 

ral  result  of  their  constantly  increasing  daties,  cers  of  the  pressure  of  solicitation  for  office, 

and,  in  many  of  the  coanties  of  the  Common-  and  by  giving  incumbents  of  office  a  more  se- 

weaitb,  the  business  of  the  Saperior  Court,  cure  tenure.'^ 

both  civil  and  criminal,  is  greater  than  can  be  The  labor  service  classified  by  the  rules  in- 
dispatched  with  its  present  facUities.  dudes  Boston  only.    The  system  established 

**  The  Superior  Court  was  established  in  1869|  by  the  rules  and  regulations  in  1886  has  been 
with  ten  justices.  Since  that  time  its  juris-  followed  during  the  past  year  without  material 
diction  has  been  materially  enlarged,  and  the  change,  and  with  good  results, 
population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  limit  the  ques« 
about  eight  hundred  thousand,  while  in  wealth  tions  put  to  applicants  to  those  subjects  which 
and  valuation  there  has  been  an  increase  of  prove  the  competency  for  the  particular  posi- 
about  one  thousand  million  dollars;  yet  dur-  tion  sought,  and  the  commissioners  describe 
ing  this  period  of  nearly  twenty-eight  years  in  detail  how  this  care  is  exercised.  In  all  ex- 
there  have  been  added  hot  two  to  the  number  aminations  for  promotion,  the  greatest  weight 
of  its  justices,  and  these  twelve  are  indastri-  is  given  to  the  actual  work  in  office  of  the 
oosly  striving^  to  accomplish  the  impossible  person  examined.  The  eveninff-schools  have 
task  of  clearing  its  necessarily  overcrowded  been  of  great  assistance  in  enabung  oandidatea 
dockets.  to  make  up  deficiencies  shown  by  a  first  exam- 

*^  It  does  not  seem  desirable,'*  says  the  Gov-  ination,  and  it  would  be  difficidt  to  overesti- 
emor,  "  to  increase  the  namber  of  Justices  of  mate  their  value  to  those  who  eamestij  wi^ 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court ;  but  as  a  partial  to  obtain  an  education, 
relief  for  that  court  I  would  renew  the  recom-  There  have  been  eight  special  competitive 
mendation  of  two  of  my  predecessors,  that  examinations  for  original  appointments,  29 
jurisdiction  of  divorce  causes  be  transferred  non-competitive  for  original  appointments.  Al- 
from  the  Supreme  Judicial  to  the  Superior  though  request  is  frequently  made  to  the  com- 
Conrt.  I  also  recommend  legislation  to  pro-  missioners  for  special,  or  non-competitive  ex- 
vide  for  an  additional  sittmg  of  the  Supreme  aminations,  they  have  been  refused,  unless  the 
Judicial  Court  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  office  required  peculiar  knowledge  and  qualifi* 
law.  The  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Su-  cations,  which  could  not  be  tested  by  any 
perior  Court  may  be  met,  without  any  result-  general  examination,  or  unless  there  was  no 
log  disadvantage,  by  such  addition  to  the  num-  one  in  the  general  list  qualified  for  or  willing 
her  of  its  judges  as  seems  to  be  demanded."  to  take  the  position.    In  those  cases  the  rules 

Civil  SerrtoSt-— The  annual  report  of  the  Civil-  allow  the  commissioners  to  order  a  special  ex- 
Service  Commissioners  Oays  that  on  December  amination.  The  experience  of  another  year 
1  there  were  6,966  persons  in  the  classified  has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  commission- 
service,  divided  as  follows :  Clerks  in  service  of  ers  that  under  the  present  statute  preference 
the  State  and  cities,  623 ;  the  police,  1,691 ;  given  to  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and 
prison  and  watch  service,  223;  fire  service,  sailors  secures  to  them  every  right  that  it 
681 ;  draw-tenders  and  foremen  of  laborers,  would  be  possible  to  enforce  in  appointment 
146;  in  labor  service  of  Boston,  2^698.  The  to  the  pubhc  service.  In  the  labor  service,  24 
annual  compensation  of  those  in  this  classified  per  cent,  of  those  registered  were  veterans, 
service  is  $4,376,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  ad-  of  whom  nearly  87  per  cent,  were  certified 
ministration  of  the  civil-service  act  is  less  against  42^  per  cent,  of  civilians.  In  the  liro- 
than  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  this  com-  ited  examinations  110  veterans  took  part,  of 
pensation.  There  were  76  per  cent,  of  those  whom  89,  or  81  per  cent.,  passed,  ana  about 
examined  for  the  first  division,  which  includes  46  per  cent  were  appointed  to  office.  The  ex- 
all  but  the  labor  service  of  Boston,  who  passed,  penence  of  the  year  shows  again  that  a  greater 
and  42  per  cent,  of  these  who  passed  received  percentage  of  veterans  passed  the  examinations 
appointments.  The  average  age  of  all  exam-  and  more  than  held  their  own  in  competition 
ined   was   about  thirty-three  years  and  six  witii  civilians. 

months.     Of  those  examined  926  were  men  HMiac  Tuudi — After  six  months  of  investi- 

and  109  were  women;  of  those  appointed  888  gation  and  consideration,  the  State  propertj 

were  men  and  17  were  women.  m  theHooeao  Tunnel  and  Troy  and  Greenfidd 
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Railroad  was,  at  the  beginning  of  1887,  dia-  whole  duty  in  enforcing  the  Uwb;  and  to  fiiTor  at  all 

posed  of  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  the  ^?  "J^  ^«'  legiaation  asmay  be  neceeeaiy  to 

kobbnrg  Railroad  Oc«npany  by  anthority  of  "^eX^tt^  w£tS?v:^ 

chapter  297,  acts  of  1885.    DnriDg  the  early  ^on  demands  aettlement  an  opportunity  ehould  be 

part  of  the  negotiations  the  Lowell  Railroad  j^vento  the  people  to  express  tlieir  opinion  therenpon^ 

Company  began  to  compete  for  the  consolida-  ^^  flivorthe  Bubmigsion  to  the  people  of  an  amend- 

tion.  «»d  asked  tor  a  minirnmn  price  from  the  ^1?^  o^S^'S^lEISSjttSil'r^ 

Governor  and  Council.    The  reply  was  that  erage. 

the  State  officials  would  not  entertain  any  offer  We  give  to  the  dvi1-«ervioe  acts  passed  by  a  Be- 
not  exceeding  $5,000,000  in  present  market  publican  Congress  and  the  Republican  Legislature  of 
value.  The  President  of  the  Lowell  road,  tois  Commonwealth  our  hearty  ijproval  and  snpp^ 
«#f^-  •  ^«^«^;«»  ^^  ♦!,«  rkf.A«»^«<.  ^^A^  .^oiJII  We  will  oppose  all  open  Or  covert  attacks  upon  them, 
after  a  meeting  of  the  Directora.  made  answer  ^^  enooiSi^no  aoUon  which  tends  to  impair  their 
that  at  that  price  he  did  not  desire  to  bid  at  efficiency.  Fitness,  not  political  influence,  should 
all,  and  therefore  he  withdrew  that  road  and  determuae  appointments  to  office;  removals  should  be 
the  Centrid   Massachusetts  from  all  competi-  ""Mie  for  cause  alone,  and  incumbents  should  be  freed 

tion    This  left  the  FitchburgRailroi^aeonlj  tZ ^''S^^iJ^^J^,^^^!^^^^^!:^ 

bidder,  and  the  result  of  its  negotiations  is  ^ffioes  in  the  Bute  and  nation, 

given  below.    The  basis  of  the  consolidation  is  Holdmg  It  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  that  the 

that  the  State  is  to  receive  $6,000,000  of  fifty-  best  government  is  that  which  encourages  and  secures 

year  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent  ^!u^**?*ul**^/5u^^  individual  acFion  oonsbitent 

A^^ir*^  4.1.  A  A -.4.  fl««  «A<.*«   Qi  T^/^«  JLwx*   ;in»  With  the  nghts  of  Others,  the  Kepublican  party  looks 

durmg  the  first  five  years,  8J  per  cent,  dnr-  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^  legislation  whioh  unne(;bssarily 

mg  the  next    five  years,   and    4   per   cent  interferes  with  such  liberty.    It  does  not  hesiute, 

during  the  remainder  of  its  term.    The  State  however,  to  correct  the  evils  growing  out  of  mequal- 

is  also  to  receive  $5,000,000  in  common  stock  i*y  of  condition,  so  far  as  they  may  be  wwely  changed 

of  the  Fitchburg  road.    The  road   is  to  in-  byle«8lirtion,anditerecOTd  inbehalfofthel^^ 

V*    WAV  .^iwvMvuai^   AjLTOM.     't^^^r^    "  *^  *"  ox  labor  has  no  parallel.   Durinir  the  present  year  our 

crease  its  present  issue  of  52,866   shares  of  Bepublican  Legislature  has  cnaSed  laws  lequ&ing  the 

stock  one  third,  or  17,622  shares,  making  a  weekly  payment  of  wa^es  by  corporations,  reports  of 

total   of  70,488  shares,   or  $7,048,800,  all  of  accidents  m  factories,  the  ^ting  of  additional  notices 

which  is  to  be  preferred  stock,  and  the  extra  ^t^J  houw  of  labor  thercm:  that  means  of  oommu- 

one  thlM  is  to1>e  divided  ^ing  the  p^^^^^  Sd^'SS.:^''^,^^,?^^^^^^^^ 

stockholders,  pro  rata  according  to  their  hold-  where  steam  is  used  as  a  motive  power,  and  the  act 

ings.     In  return  for  this  increase  of  one  third,  establishinffa  State  Board  of  Arbitration.    The  solid 

the  dividends  on  preferred  stock  to  be  paid  vote  ofthejOcmocraticmembepB  of  the  Senate  against 

after  the  intere«t  on  the  bond8,,.nd.to  be4  i^r  SS^'lS^SSS'^l^  X^y ^'1  tSSf^S^o^'w^S; 

cent.,  and  any  surplus  or  earnings  is  to  be  di-  prevented  its  passage,  was  contiary  to  Democratic 

vided  pro  rata  between  the  State  on  its  five  mill-  professions  and  an  injustice  to  workmen.   Justice 

ions  of  common  stock    and  the  road  on  its  »nd  fairness  demand  a  calm,  dispesaionate,  non-par- 

seven  millions  of  prefeiredstock^^^^^^  ^l^yriSK'ie&'sh^^^^^ 

is  to  receive  five  twelfths  and  the  road  seven  enartiient  of  a  law  which,  while  aSSuy  guarding 

twelfths  of  such  surplus.    The  bonds  are  worth  the  rights  of  employers,  shall  afford  adequate  proteo- 

par;  but  the  value  of  the  common  stock  that  tion  to  employ^. 

the  State  is  to  receive  is  problematicaL  ,  All  men  have  the  ri|?ht  to  m^e  lawfhl  cjntwcte, 

IHiUti«I^The  Republifn  State  Oonve^^^^  l^tWt^X^Jc^orm^]^^^ 

met  m  Boston  on  September  29,  and  nominated  g^  unjust  and  subvenuve  both  of  private  right  and 

Oliver  Ames  for  Governor,  and  John  Q.  A.  public  interest  all  attempts,  by  coerdon  or  intimida- 

Brackett  for  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  rest  tion,  to  interfere  with  such  right  ^ 

ftf  fViA  AfotA  AffinAra  wArA  rAnnminAtAd     The  We  demand  of  the  national  Admmistration  prompt, 

ot  the  »tate  omcers^  were  renominateu.    i  ne  j^^^^j^  ^^  determined  action  in  the  aettleSient  of 

following  are  the  principal  pomts  of  the  plat-  g^  ^    ^^  between  tiiia  country  and  Great  Britain,  to 

form  adopted :  the  ena  that  our  fishermen  may  no  longer  be  uigustiy 

Becognizing  in  intemperance  the  destroyer  of  man-  harassed  and  despoiled  of  their  property  and  deprived 

hood,  a  means  of  corruption  in  politics,  and  the  most  of  their  occupation. 

fhiitnil  source  of  pauperism  and  crime,  we  impera-  We  firmly  maintain  the  princi|>le  of  ]>TOtection  to 

tively  affirm  that  both  patriotism  and  philanthropy  American  labor  and  American  mdustries.     While 

demand  the  most  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  enact-  anxious  that  inequalities  in  the  tariff  shall  be  ooneoted 

ed  to  suppress  this  enormous  evil.    A  practical  diffi-  and  the  duties  on  imports  so  adjusted  as  to  conform 

culty  in  dealing  with  oases  for  violation  of  the  liquor  to  the  changes  in  the  needs  of  the  business  of  the 

law  is  the  great  number  of  such  actions  which  come  country,  and,  to  provide  a  revenue  equal  to  the  just  de- 

to  the  Superior  Court  on  appeal  from  the  inferior  mands  of  the  Government,  we  oppose  all  horizontal 

courts.    So  numerous  are  they  in  some  portions  of  reductions  and  such  mifcbievous  attempts  at  inter- 

the  Commonwealth  that  it  is  impossible  to  try  them  meddling  with  the  tariff  as  the  so-callea  **  Morrison 

all  with  the  present  facilities,  and  thus  the  constitu-  bill." 

tional  right  or  appeal,  which  can  not  be  abridged,  too  We  condemn  the  recent  precipitate  and  peremptory 

often  secures  immunity  to  law-breakers.    This  should  treatment  by  our  national  State  Department  of  our 

be  remedied,  and  we  urge  the  Le^slature  to  provide  sister  Bepublic  of  Mexico,  which  caused  the  estrange- 

additional  and  frequent  sessions  of  the  Superior  Court  ment  of  a  neiffhborinjg^  power,  with  whom  oonsidera- 

wherever  needftil,  and  such  other  facilities  as  will  in-  tions  both  of  friendship  and  self-interest  should  have 

sure  a  speedy  and  tiiorough  trial  of  all  these  cases,  impelled  us  to  cultivate  more  intimate  relations. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  support,  as  a  candidate  for  we  condemn  the  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 

offioe  no  man  who  is  afraid  or  unwilling  to  do  lus  tives  in  Congress  for  its  neglect  of  our  oommereial  in- 
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tereBts,  for  its  ftilure  to  provide  sea-ooast  defenses,  Divifdon  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  reports 

ll^^^^M^^'^^B^^o^^  ^of'th^d^'^itol  *^*'  ^®  ^^  amount  of  cranberries  shipped 

BilveTdoSS^foFIS^wiU            to  pL»^TO?*and  ^"^^^  that  division  during  the  autnmn  of  1886 

salutwy  laws,  and  for  ita  utter  incapacity  to  deal  with  ^m:  In  barrels  and  boxes.  81,506 ;  estimated 

pablio  questions.  yet  to  go,  2,000 ;  total  in  barrels,  88,506.    In 

A  Bound  ourren<?y,  based  upon  specie,  in  oonfonni-  1885:  Shipped  in  barrelfl  and  boxes,  61,457: 

try.    The  continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  at  the  ^^v^'                  ^     ,„ 

present  ratio  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  stability  of  MEHlfOHlTESi   The  followers  of  Simon  Menno 

our  finances.    We  again  demand  the  repeal  of  the  — ^Mennonites,  or  Anabaptists — date  from  the 

law  which  requires  the  Auther  coinage  of  this  debased  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  being  Ger- 

°^"^^'  mans,  mostly  living  in  western  Pmssia,  whence 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  they  were  driven  by  persecution  a  oentory  ago 

Worcester  on  September  80,  and  nominated  to  take  refuge  in  southern  Bnasia.    Ab  their 

the  following  ticket:  For  Governor,  John  F.  religion  precluded  violence,  and  consequently 

Andrew  (son  of  the  war  Governor,  John  A.  wadare,  the  Russian  Government,  until  1871, 

Andrew) ;    Lieutenant-Governor,    Frank   E.  protected  them  and  gave  them  freedom  from 

Foster;  Secretary  of  State,  John  R.  Thayer;  conscription.    In  1871,  this  privilege  being 

Treasurer,  Lewis  Warner ;  Auditor,  WiUiam  taken  from  them,  they  were  given  permisdon 

F.  Cook ;  Attorney-General,  J.  W.  Corcoran,  to  leave  the  country,  when  large  numbers  of 

The  Prohibitionists  had  a  ticket  in  the  field,  them  settled  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

headed  by  Thomas  J.  Lotbrop.    On  November  In  1878  there  were  supposed  to  be  about  60,- 

2  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected.    The  fol-  000  in  the  two  countries,  of  which  number 

lowing  was  the  vote  for  Governor :  Republican,  seven  eighths  were  in  the  United  States. 

123,846 ;    Democratic,  112,888 ;    Prohibition,  As  the  Mennonites  were  known  to  be  indus- 

8,251 :  scattering,  289.    Democrats  were  elect-  trious.  frugal,  and  orderly,  they  were  deemed 

ed  to  Congress  in  the  Third,  Fourth,  Ninth,  and  desirable  immigrants,  and  efforts  were  made 

Tenth  Districts,  and  Republicans  in  the  other  to  obtain  them  as  settlers,  so  that  their  number 

eight.    Seven  Republican  and  one  Democratic  largely  increased,  until  there  are  now  as  many 

members  of  the  Executive  Council  were  cho-  as  175,000  in  the  United  States,  and  25,000  in 

sen.    The  Legislature  consists  of  25  Republi-  the  Dominion.    In  this  country  the^  are  widely 

cans  and  15  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  157  scattered,  bnt  most  of  them  are  m  Pennsyl- 

Kepublicans  and  82  Democrats  in  the  House,  vania,  where  they  have  extensive  and  popu- 

The  municipal  election  in  Boston  on  December  Ions  settlements,  and  in  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and 

14  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Hugh  O'Brien,  Nebraska.    A  few  emigrated  to  Brazil,  but 

Democrat,  for  mayor.    The  vote  was  as  fol-  these  suffered  great  privations,  sickness,  and 

lows :  Democratic,  28,887 ;  Republican,  18,719;  death,  until  the  small  remnant  of  their  number 

Labor,  8,564.    There  were  20,228  votes  cast  were  aided  by  the  British  consular  authorities 

for  license  and  16,786  against  in  that  country  to  return  to  England,  and  were 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  will  stand  7  Demo-  afterward  permitted  to  take  up  again  their  resi- 

crats  and  5  Republicans.    The  Council  will  dence  in  Russia. 

stand  82  Republicans,  85  Democrats,  and  5  In-  About  1874  the  Government  of  Canada  sent 

dependent  Democrats.  a  commissioner  to  the  Mennonites  in  Russia, 

Worcester,  Lynn,  Salem,  Chelsea,  Taunton,  to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  emigrating  to 

Holyoke,  and  Lawrence  voted   for   license.  Manitoba.    The  idea  was  received  &vorably. 

Fall  River,  Haverhill,  Maiden,  Newton,  New  and,  in  their  turn,  they  sent  agents  to  that  coun- 

Bedford,  Gloucester,  Fitchburg,  Springfield,  try,  who,  on  their  return,  made  a  favorable  re- 

Soraerville,  Waltham,  Northampton,  Brockton,  port.    The  Canadian  Government  loaned  the 

and  Cambridge  voted  against  license,  though  Russian  Mennonites  $80,000,  at  6  per  cent^ 

most  of  them  in  1885  favored  license.  interest,  payable  in  eight  years,  the  payment 

GlMceflter  FlsherteSt — ^The  year  was  unprofit-  being  guaranteed  by  the  Mennonites  living  in 
able  and  disastrous  to  the  fishermen  from  this  Ontario.  In  1875  they  began  to  migrate  to 
port.  The  loss  exceeded  the  average.  The  Mauitoba,  where  they  took  up  land  on  reser- 
figures  show  a  total  loss  of  26  vessels,  with  a  vations  idlotted  to  them  near  the  southern 
tonnage  of  175,126,  valued  at  $152,800,  and  in-  boundary  of  the  province,  to  the  east  and  west 
sured  for  $119,231.  The  number  of  lives  lost  of  the  Red  river,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
is  137.  The  Christmas  and  New-Tear  gales  Canada  Pacific  Railroad.  They  now  number 
proved  calamitous.  The  losses  from  Decern-  in  these  settlements  about  8,000  or  9,000. 
ber  1  to  March  comprised  12  vessels,  three  with  The  Mennonites  still  speak  German,  and  are 
crews  of  42  men,  while  24  other  men  lost  their  Protestants,  the  peculiar  points  of  their  re- 
lives while  visiting  trawls  or  were  washed  over*  ligious  faith  consisting  in  their  rejection  of  in- 
board. The  total  loss  was  66  lives  and  nearly  fant  baptism,  and  their  refusal  to  take  an  oath 
$100,000  worth  of  property  in  these  gales,  in  any  form,  or  to  bear  arms. 
Fourteen  women  are  left  widows  and  thirty-  In  Manitoba  they  have  built  themselves  neat 
five  children  fatherless.  and  comfortable  cottages  of  sun-dried  brick 

CmberrlM.— The  Superintendent  of  the  Cape  (adobe),  and,  wood  being  scarce,  they  use  for 
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fuel  pressed  straw,  which  they  hum  in  clay-  tensively  ctdtiyated ;  and  in  this  undertaking 

built  Btoyea,  so  placed  that  each  of  three  sides  they  present  the  possibility  of  a  remote  result 

heats  a  room,  and  they  are  able  to  keep  up  a  that  would,  if  it  occurred,  furnish  one  of  the 

comfortable  temperature  eyen  in  the  frigid  most  startling  eyents  recorded  in  the  history 

winters  of  that  extreme  climate.    While  in-  of  peaceful  measures;  for  the  extensive  produc- 

dustrions  and  excellent  farmers,  they  are  miser-  tion  of  flax  by  the  Mennonites  would  render 

ly,  and  will  not  purchase  anything  that  they  them  the  instruments  of  one  of  the  greatest 

can  manu&cture.    They  make  their  own  fur-  dangers  that  eyer  threatened  the  commerce 

niture,  and  are  yery  expert  mechanics.    The  of  Russia. 

Marquis  of  Lome  said  of  them,  after  paying  a  This  plant,  yielding  three  profits — one  from 

yisit  to  the  Manitoba  yillages:   ''Where  the  the  fiber,  another  from  the  seedj  and  a  third 

land  on  which  their  communities  settled  in  the  from  the  refuse,  which  is  made  mto  paper — 

yalley  of  the  Bed  riyer  needed  draining,  they,  offers  peculiar  inducements  to  the  thrifty  and 

with  true  Overman  energy  and  thoughtfulness  money-getting  Mennonites.    A  writer  on  this 

and  Russian  perseyerance,  set  about  the  work;  subject  in  an  English  paper  says:  ''  The  time 

and  nowhere  will  you  see  better-cared-for  colo«  is  not  far  distant  when  nax  and  hemp  grown 

nies,  though  on  a  humble  scale,  than  among  the  upon  the  boundless  plains  of  Northwestern 

Mennonites  of  Manitoba.    They  form  by  far  Canada  will  supersede  the  analogous  products 

the  most  satisfactory  instance  that  I  am  ac-  of  Russia  in  eyery  European  market,  and  when 

quainted  with  of  an  aggregation  in  one  place  the  linen  manufactories  of  Belfast  will  draw 

of  men,  women,  and  children,  belonging  to  a  their  raw  materials  from  a  country  to  which 

foreign  race."  the  simple  and  thrifty  Mennonites  were  ban- 

The  Mennonites  are  temperate,  though  they  ished  by  the  oyerreaching  ambition  of  the 

like  luxuries,  such  as  liqnor  and  tobacco,  when  BomanoflTs."     With   two  nundred  and  fifty 

they  can  be  obtained  free  of  cost,  their  nig-  millions  of  acres  awaiting  cultiyation,  either 

gardly  spurit  being  a  principal  dement  of  their  under  wheat  or  flax — ^and  the  latter  fax  the 

character.    They  can  all  read  and  write,  but  more  remuneratiye  crop—this  prediction  is  far 

neyer  look  at  a  newspaper,  or  read  any  nook  from  being  impossible  of  fulfillment,  particu- 

except  school-books  and  the  Bible.    They  pre-  larly  as  the  Mennonites,  with  their  remark- 

serye  their  German  speech,  and  are  generally  ably  intelligent  and   perseyering   system   of 

suspicious  of  strangers.    The  interiors  of  their  farming,  backed  by  their  cupidity  and  their 

houses  are  exceptionally  comfortable,  although  keen  inmght  into  the  best  objects  of  commerce, 

the  floor  is  generally  made  of  hard-pressed  will  meet  with  fewer  obstades  in  the  cultiya- 

eartb,  but  the  cleanliness  about  walls,  floor,  tion  of  flax  than  are  common  with  this  un- 

and  furniture  proclaims  the  presence  of  thrifty  usually  difficult  plant  to  raise, 

and  industrious  housewiyes.    In  the  comers  of  Hitherto  the  nax  grown  in  Bussia,  although 

each  liyiug-room  maybe  seen  on  one  side  a  enormous  in  quantity,  has  been  inferior  in 

cupboard  garnished  with  china,  and  on  the  quality  to  thatproduced  by  Holland,  Belgium, 

other  an  array  of  shelves  for  yarious  uses,  and  Ireland.    Yet  it  has  lately  constituted  one 

The  roads  that  they  have  made  from  yillage  of  the  most  important  exports  of  that  country, 

to  village,  and  their  entire  system  of  rural  econ-  while  its  tallow  and  wheat  trade  have  gradu- 

omy,  are  nighly  praised  by  all  Canadian  officials  ally  declined.    Meanwhile  the  quality  of  the 

and  others  who  have  visited  them.    They  are  Manitoba  flax  is  admitted  to  be  the  flnest  in 

a  religious  and  God-fearing  people,  having  their  the  world,  and  the  crop,  which  is  believed  in 

own  system  of  iustice,  and  this  is  so  well  ap-  Europe  to  be  of  an  exhausting  character,  can 

plied  that  they  hardly  know  what  crime  is.  be  grown  without  fertilizers  for  generations  to 

Each  yillage  consists  of  thirty  or  forty  f ami-  come  in  the  rich  loam  of  the  Canadian  prairies, 

lies,  and  is  ruled  by  a  council,  with  the  elder  Moreover,  the  Bussians  have  recently  imposed 

or  priest  at  its  head.    The  land  is  held  as  the  prohibitive  duties  upon  the  linen  manufactures 

property  of  the  community,  and  out  of  the  crops  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  instituted  an  an- 

oovering  it  a  long  strip  is  assigned  to  be  cul-  noying  system  of  espionage  and  interference 

tivated  by  each  family.     When  the  harvest  is  with  the  importation  by  the  manufacturers  of 

reaped  the  result  is  ''  pooled,"  and  divided  that  country  from  the  Baltic  of  the  necessary 

equally  among  the  families  constituting  the  raw  material.    So  persistent  has  this  become 

oommunity.    Their  cattle  are  herded  in  one  that  the  British  manufacturers  are  beginning 

huge  pasturage  and  looked  after  by  a  herds-  to  look  hopefully  to  the  increasing  crop  of  su- 

woman,  who  is  one  of  the  two  officials  to  whom  perior  flax  for  which  the  Mennonites  of  Onta- 

tbey  pay  a  salary,  the  other  being  the  priest,  rio  and  Manitoba  are  becoming  famous.    Dur- 

As  a  rule,  the  crops  raised  by  them,  ana  their  ing  the  year  1886  a  single  flrm  in  Ontario  sent 

whole  system  of  farming,  display  a  neatness  over  a  thousand  tons  of  flax  to  Belfast,  the 

and  abundance  rarely  found  either  on  Canadian  quality  of  which,  it  is  said,  can  not  be  sur- 

or  American  farms.  passed  for  excellence.     While  the  aggregate 

Of  late  the  Mennonites  of  Manitoba  have  number  of  Mennonites  in  the  United  States 

devoted  themselyes  with  great  energy  and  in-  exceeds  fourfold  those  of  the  Dominion,  the 

dustry  to  raising  flax  on  a  large  scde,  flnding  former  are  generally  engaged  in  the  usual  oc- 

it  more  profitable  than  wheat,  which  is  so  ex-  cupations  of  the  communities  in  or  near  which 
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thej  reside.    The  ontoome  of  this  novel  agri-  the  coQDtry,  and  one  canse  to  whioh  it  \s  at- 

cnltnral  experiment  in  Manitoba,  with  its  pes-  tribnted  is  the  different  intentiona  of  the  two 

rible  resalta  in  relation  to  commerce,  can  not  olaasea  in  purchasing  their  farms  and  working 

be  viewed  withont  profound  interest.  them.    The  Mennonite  has  no  object  in  view 

In  the  antamn  of  1874  a  small  colony  of  bnt  that  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  per* 
Mennonites,  comprising  eighteen  famUies,  manent  home  for  his  family.  The  native,  on 
came  to  the  TJnitea  States  from  sonthem  Rns«  the  contrary,  bnjs  with  a  view  to  selling  at  an 
da,  and  settled  themselves  in  sonthem  Kansas,  advance  in  the  fntnre,  and  is  content  with  pat- 
Marion.  Mcpherson,  Harvey,  and  Bntler  conn-  ting  a  few  improvements  on  it,  and  holding  it 
ties.  These  people  were  comparatively  poor,  for  a  possible  purchaser, 
having  brought  with  them  an  average  of  $500  METAIUIJBGT*  Inn  aii  8Mr— Mr.  P.  H. 
apiece.  They  bought  wild  land  from  the  rail-  Dudley  has  made  observations  in  the  ezamina- 
road  (the  Atchison,  Topeka.  and  Santa  F6)  and  tion  of  railway  car- wheels  which  indicate  that 
went  to  work  clearing  with  such  energy  that  the  value  of  iron  and  steel  is  largely  dependent 
they  were  soon  in  comfortable  circumstances,  on  oUier  conditions  than  that  of  mere  chemical 
This  colony  was  soon  followed  by  a  larger  mi-  composition.  Mr.  J.  Lynwood  Garrison  baa 
gration,  which  continued  steadUy,  and  in  five  reported  upon  microscopical  examinations  of 
years  there  were  14,000  Mennonites  in  the  iron  and  steel  which  go  to  show  that  these 
four  counties  named,  who,  in  that  brief  time,  conditions  are  largely  those  of  structure  and 
had  almost  without  exception  paid  for  their  of  arrangement  of  particles.  A  specimen  of 
farms.  These  farms  range  between  eighty  and  No.  8  pay  pig-iron  was  seen,  under  a  power  ot 
three  hundred  acres,  with  good,  comfortable  fifty  diameters,  to  consist  of  a  heterogeneous 
houses,  large  bams  and  granaries,  orchards  and  mixture  of  metallic  iron  and  long,  narrow 
groves,  catUe,  hogs,  and  sometimes  sheep  in  black  plates  of  graphite,  without  crystalline 
abundance.  The  land,  except  a  few  acres  re-  stracture—the  graphite  plates  appearing  like 
served  for  pasturage,  is  generally  under  a  high  straight  black  lines  standing  out  in  relief, 
state  of  cultivation,  and  the  whole  fi^e  from  White  pig-iron  exhibited  a  highly  crvstalline 
indebtedness.  structure,  the  intensity  of  the  crystallization 

The  colonists  brought  with  them  many  of  seeming  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree 
the  clumsy  farm  -  implements  they  had  used  of  chillmff.  whUe  the  graphite  plates  were  row, 
in  southern  Russia;  out,  on  seeing  those  em-  and  pariuiel  to  the  lines  of  crystallization, 
ployed  by  the  American  farmer,  they  discarded  Wrought-iron  or  mild  steel  exhibited  a  fibrous 
these  and  adapted  themselves  easily  to  the  use  structure  running  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
of  the  better  hnplements.  As  is  the  case  with  had  been  rolled ;  and  wrought-iron  (not  steel) 
those  in  Manitoba,  the  Kansas  Mennonites  did  not  show,  even  under  a  power  of  a  hun- 
bnm  the  refuse  straw  from  their  bams,  dred  diameters,  any  trace  of  crystalline  stract- 
chopped  up,  dried,  and  cut  into  blocks.  They  ure.  Hard  or  tool  steel  was  highly  crystal- 
never  build  their  houses  at  a  distance  from  line,  uniform  in  stracture,  and  showed  no 
one  another,  but  invariably  in  little  dusters  of  lines  of  weakness  or  tendency  in  the  crystals 
two  or  three,  or  perhaps  a  dozen,  thus  form-  to  develop  themselves  in  any  given  direction, 
ing  a  number  of  little  villages  at  a  distance  of  File-steel  differed  from  eracible-steel  only  in 
from  two  to  four  miles  apart  An  example  is  being  somewhat  more  compact  and  harder, 
dted  of  one  of  these  Mennonites  who  brought  All  steels  exhibit  a  similiur  characteristic  struct- 
with  him  to  Kansas  one  thousand  dollars.  He  nre,  which  will  enable  a  person,  with  prac- 
had  a  familv  of  ten  children  to  support,  and  tice,  to  Judge  of  their  relative  qualities  by  a 
by  the  time  he  had  purchased  his  fann,  erect-  simple  comparison  of  their  compactness,  luster, 
ed  buildings  and  bought  implements,  he  was  in  and  crystallization.  Meteoric  iron  had  astruct- 
debt  a  thousand  dollars.  This  was  in  1874,  ure  of  its  own,  quite  different  from  that  of 
which  was  followed  by  a  " grasshopper  ^  year;  any  of  the  artificial  irons  or  alloys  of  iron  and 
1877  and  1878  were  two  "dry  "  years,  yet  in  nickeL  In  a  " bumed-out  '*  grate-bar  of  ordi- 
1879he  wasentirdyout  of  debt.  He  had  then  nary  cast-iron,  the  side  awav  ftcm  the  fire 
a  farm  of  three  hxmdred  acres,  a  comfortable  showed  the  stmcture  of  unaltered  oast-iron, 
house,  plenty  of  out-buildings,  farm-machinery  while  the  side  exposed  to  the  heat  was  changed, 
of  the  very  best  quality,  groves  of  growing  to  the  thickness  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  into  a 
forest-treeflL  a  thrifty  young  orchard,  plenty  of  hard,  compact  steel.  Examinations  of  "  good  ** 
neat,  closely  trimmed  mulberry-hedges,  and  and  "  bad  '*  oar- wheel  iron  showed  that  the 
the  whole  free  from  weeds,  refuse,  and  litter,  quality  of  the  iron  was  dependent  to  some  ex- 
and  kept  in  the  neatest  manner.  At  this  time  tent  upon  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of 
he  estimated  his  farm  to  be  worth  four  thou-  the  graphite  plates.  In  the  good  iron,  the 
sand  dollars.  This,  which  Is  a  genuine  in-  plates  and  lines  of  graphite  were  very  marked, 
stance,  is  only  a  type  of  the  success  that  has  and  appeared  as  an  irregular  mass  of  small 
attended  the  industry  and  economy  of  the  black  lines,  while  the  surrounding  mass  of 
whole  population  of  Mennonites  in  Kansas,  metal  presented  a  compact,  granular,  non- 
The  difference  in  success  between  the  Men-  crystalltne  structure,  frequently  containing 
nonite  colonists  and  the  native  farmers  has  cavities  due  to  occluded  gases  or  air.  In  the 
been  observed  in  Kansas  as  in  other  sections  of  poor  iron,  while  the  mass  of  the  metal  ap- 
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peared  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  good  other  pole.  If  the  eonditions  are  as  thej 
wheel,  the  weU-developed  and  prominent  should  oe,  the  magnetic  oxide,  which  resists  the 
ffraphite  platea  were  absent,  and  were  replaced  action  of  the  air,  and  will  protect  the  metal  be- 
by  graphite  in  irre^ar  and  somewhat  isolated  neath  it,  is  formed. 

plates  of  oomparatiTely  large  size,  without  any  A  property  of  iron  and  steel  to  show  a  low- 
regular  grouping.  A  weak  and  almost  worth-  ering  in  tenacity  at  certain  temperatures  ap- 
less  pig-iron  showed  similar  characteristics,  preaching  a  bine  heat  has  been  remarked  by 
A  high-grade  hot-blast  oharcoid  pig-iron  ex-  several  writers.  Prof.  Ledebnr,  of  the  Frei- 
hibited  a  similar  stmctnre  with  that  of  the  burg  School  of  Sfinea,  has  cited  an  instance  in 
good  wheel-iron,  the  only  differences  being  in  which  a  breakdown  could  be  attributed  to  the 
the  size  and  prominence  of  the  graphite  plates,  fact  that  the  material  was  made  at  this  dan- 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  preeeuce  of  gerous  heat.  A  new  pump-rod  of  Bessemer 
graphite  in  quantity,  after  a  certain  limit  is  steel,  well  tested  and  havmg  ample  suction, 
passed,  renders  the  metal  weak.  Mr.  Garrison^s  broke  soon  after  being  put  in ;  and  several 
experiments  indicate  that  the  development  times  afterward  during  the  year.  No  other 
ana  distribution  in  well-defined  lines  or  plates  cause  beins  shown  for  the  breaking.  Prof, 
of  this  substance  is  at  least  as  important  a  f  ac-  Ledebur  believes  that  he  is  justified  in  assum- 
tor  of  quality,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  as  its  total  ing  that  the  rods  were  probably  worked  at  the 
amount.    Mr.  T.  Turner  has  shown  that  no  dangerous  blue  heat. 

general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  influ-  Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes  has  observed  that  steel 
ence  of  remelting  on  the  properties  of  cast-  and  iron  wires  are  made  brittle  by  being  im- 
iron ;  chemical  changes  take  place  during  the  mersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  acidulated  water, 
melting;  the  amount  of  siucon  is  reduced  His  first  experiments  were  made  with  water 
while  Siat  of  the  sulphur  is  increased,  and  the  containing  one  tentii  sulphuric  acid,  but  the 
effect  of  remelting  will  be  dependent  upon  continued  prosecution  of  his  researches  showed 
the  proportion  of  these  elements  present  in  that  the  brittleness  was  no  mere  accidental  re- 
the  cast-iron ;  a  single  melting  will  be  sufiS-  suit,  due  to  some  flaw  in  the  steel  and  iron 
dent  to  produce  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  wires,  but  that  it  is  invariable  in  all  kinds  of 
unless  the  silicon  is  in  excess.  Addition  of  steel  as  well  as  of  iron ;  that  it  is  not  depend- 
silicon  to  hard  white  iron  causes  it  to  become  ent  on  any  specific  proportions  of  sulpnuric 
soft  and  gray,  and  too  mnch  silicon  makes  the  acid  to  the  water,  nor,  in  fact,  on  the  use  of 
iron  weak ;  by  adding  silicon  in  right  proper-  any  particular  acid.  The  effects,  however,  seem 
tion,  oast-iron  can  be  made  of  any  desired  de-  to  be  confined  to  steel  and  iron,  as  no  percepti- 
gree  of  hardness.  Mr.  Turner  has  succeeded  ble  change  was  obtdned  in  copper  and  brass, 
in  making  a  steel  in  which  the  carbon  is  re-  Tests  instituted  for  the  determination  of  the 
placed  by  silicon,  which  can  be  hardened  like  fact  have  failed  to  give  any  of  the  signs  that 
steel,  is  very  tough  when  cold,  and  is  well  indicate  a  change  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
adapted  for  tools,  but  is  difficult  to  work  when  the  wires,  but  the  fact  that  very  evident  re- 
hot,  suits  are  produced  when  the  conditions  of  the 

A  process  of  direct  melting  of  wronght-iron  experiments  are  such  as  to  favor  the  absorp- 

into  the  articles  to  be  made  from  it,  has  been  tion  of  hydrogen,  has  induced  Prof.  Hughes  to 

introduced  into  the  manufactories  of  several  assign  that  as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  no- 

oonntries  of  Enrope.    It  is  called  the  "  Mites  ticed. 

process,"  and  by  it  wronght-iron  is  formed  in  The  uniformity  of  the  quality  of  open-hearth 
solid,  homogeneous  castings,  without  changing  steel  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  George  £.  Thack- 
the  quality  of  the  metal.  It  depends  upon  the  ray,  of  Pittsburg,  before  the  American  Insti- 
addition  to  the  raw  materials  employea  of  an  tute  of  Mining  Engineers,  by  a  calcnlation  of 
exceedingly  small  percentage  of  aluminum,  the  deviation  in  two  lots  of  steel.  In  one  lot 
which  has  the  effect  of  causing  an  immediate  of  78  consecutive  heats  of  steel  containing  0*18 
and  considerable  lowering  of  the  melting-point  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  average  deviation  in 
of  thewrought-iron.  By  this  means  the  appar-  carbon  was  found  to  be  0-0068  per  cent  In 
ently  paradoxical  result  is  obtained  of  effect-  another  lot  of  26  consecutive  heats  of  boiler- 
ing  the  necessary  superheating  of  wrought-  plate  steel  containing  from  0*18  to  0-16  per 
iron  without  raising  the  temperature  above  cent,  carbon  to  suit  dmerent  requirements,  the 
the  melting-point,  and  the  absorption  of  the  average  deviation  was  0-0088  per  cent, 
furnace-gases,  inevitable  in  superheating  at  Mr.  Ohoubley  has  confirmed  the  observations 
the  excessively  high  temperature  required  in  made  by  Herr  Wassum  on  the  infiuence  of  cop- 
the  ordinary  processes,  and  the  consequent  de-  per  in  steel  upon  its  rolling  qualities,  which 
terioration  of  the  quality  of  the  metal,  are  were  to  the  effect  that  0*862  per  cent,  of  cop- 
avoided,  per  did  not,  in  the  absence  of  sulphur,  produce 

Mr.  A.  0.  Meriten  has  introduced  a  new  red-shortness.     Noting  that   Wassum^s  tests 

method  of  protecting  iron  by  exposing  the  were  conducted  with  steel,  low  in  phosphorus, 

artide  in  a  bath  at  a  temperature  of  from  158^  Ohoubley  made  some  additional  experiments 

to  176^  Fahr.  to  an  electric  current     The  to  determine  what  infiuence  phosphorus  and 

water  is  decomposed,  and  oxygen  is  deposited  copper  have.     The  result,  with   five  blows 

on  the  metal,  while  hydrogen  appears  at  the  of  slightly  different  composition,  has  been  to 
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abow  that  steel  with  0*60  per  cent  of  carbon,  prodnot  was  focreaaed  when  the  eleotrodea 
from  0*40  to  0*50  per  cent,  manganeae,  0*20  were  allowed  to  enter  the  miztnre  of  ore  and 
per  cent  phosphoras,  and  0*60  per  cent  cop-  carbon,  at  an  angle  of  abont  80*  from  the  hori- 
per,  does  not  exhibit  red-shortneas.  zontal  plane.  A  contlnnoua  reduction  is  more 
ilodnnik — ^A  description  of  the  Oowlea  elec-  eaailj  effected  when  the  electrodes  are  capable 
trical  fomace  for  the  redaction  of  alaminnm  of  being  drawn  apart  so  as  gradually  to  expose 
and  other  metals  was  giyen  in  the  *^  Annual  fresh  portions  of  ore  to  the  action  of  the  cur- 
OydopflBdla  ^'  for  1885,  together  with  an  account  rent  By  an  adaptation  of  the  ftimace  for  the 
of  what  had  been  accomplished  with  it  The  reception  of  very  powerful  currents,  the  energy 
inrentor  of  the  furnace,  Mr.  Cowles,  in  a  paper  from  800  horse-power  may  be  utilized,  instMd 
read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  in  JanniU7,  of  that  from  80  horse-power,  which  was  for- 
1886,  gave  some  calculations  concerning  the  merly  employed.  An  assertion  which  had 
workings  of  his  method  and  its  economical  been  made  by  Dr.  Siemens,  that  aluminum 
aspects,  including  both  what  had  been  realized  could  not  be  reduced  without  copper,  was  pro- 
and  what  he  expected  to  obtain.  The  appa-  nounced  erroneous.  Mixtures  of  metallic  alu- 
ratus  has  been  employed  '^  for  the  purpose  of  minum  and  carbon  had  been  repeatedly  taken 
experiment  in  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores  from  the  furnace  in  large  quantities.  By  re- 
fer the  production  of  metallic  calcium,  mag-  duciug  aluminum  in  presence  of  iron,  a  cast- 
nesium,  potassium,  sodium,  silicon,  titanium,  iron  is  formed,  sometimes  containing  as  much 
and  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  and  alurai-  as  10  percent  of  alaminnm,  and  this  product  is 
num-bronze  and  other  alloys, '*  and  includes  used  to  facilitate  the  working  of  crude  iron  and 
two  brush  dynamos,  one  of  them  a  very  pow-  to  introdace  into  the  various  grades  a  small  per- 
erful  machine.  It  weighs  more  than  T,000  centage  of  aluminum.  The  slags  resulting  from 
pounds,  and  at  a  speed  of  907  revolutions  per  this  reduction  are  composed  chiefly  of  calcic 
minute  produces  a  current  of  15*76  ampdres  aluminate  and  cast-iron.  In  the  reduction  of 
with  an  intensity  of  46*7  volts.  From  this  en-  aluminum  in  the  presence  of  copper  a  vellow 
gine  an  average  daily  production  of  at  least  800  product  is  frequently  taken  from  the  furnace 
pounds  of  10  per  cent  aluminum-bronze  for  which  is  composed  of  metallic  aluminum  to  the 
30  hours'  work  is  expected,  besides  about  60  extent  of  one  half  or  three  fourths,  the  rest 
pounds  of  metallic  aluminum  in  the  by-prod-  being  silicon  and  copper.  With  a  small  per- 
uots,  a  large  proportion  of  which  may  be  centage  of  calcium  it  is  also  formed  in  the  ab- 
cheaply  reclaimed  and  made  marketable.  This  sence  of  copper,  and  then  contains  a  higher  per- 
total  quantity  of  00  pounds  of  the  metal  in  20  centage  of  aluminum  and  often  nitrogen.  It  has 
hours  is  equivalent  to  4^  pounds  an  hour ;  and  a  resinous  luster,  and  decomposes  water  at  100* 
this,  produced  by  the  energy  of  120  horse-  0.  The  aluminum  slags  are  composed  of  re- 
power,  gives  the  consumption  of  about  26*6  ducod  metal,  calcic  aluminate,  and  fused  oxide, 
norse-power  per  hour,  as  required  to  reduce  and  a  carbide  of  aluminum  may  also  be  pres- 
1  pound  of  aluminum.  The  10  per  cent  alumi-  ent  A  bar  of  10  per  cent,  bronze  which  bad 
num-bronze  may  be  sold  without  financial  loss  been  heated  for  the  purpose  of  forging,  was  al- 
at  46  cents  per  pound  net  as  against  the  ordi-  lowed  to  become  too  hot,  and  when  struck  the 
nary  price  of  $1.80  per  pound.  The  list  price  entire  bar  assumed  a  crystalline  condition, 
of  Uie  product  is  60  cents  per  pound.  By  the  Some  of  the  individual  crystals  were  nearly 
addition  of  zinc  to  the  lower  grades  of  aln-  perfect  in  form,  resembling  some  of  the  forms 
minum-bronze  an  aluminum-brass,  is  produced  of  the  isometric  system.  In  the  reduction  of 
which  is  at  once  tough  and  malleable,  and  of  silicon  the  formation  of  a  greenish-yellow  sub- 
sreater  tensile  strength  than  ordinaij  brass,  stance  is  frequently  observed,  and  it  has  proved 
It  has  also  superior  power  to  resist  corrosion  by  analysis  to  be  a  new  oxide  of  silioon — SiO. 
and  oxidation,  and  can  be  made  from  the  alu-  By  fusion  with  fluxes  it  is  converted  into  the 
minum-bronze  at  a  cost  of  18  or  20  cents  a  dioxide,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  acts  upon  it  the 
pound.  The  inventor  claims  that  he  can  same  as  upon  the  dioxide.  Large  works  for 
charge  iron,  manganese,  tin,  copper,  nickel,  the  production  of  aluminum  are  in  course  of 
etc.,  with  a  very  nigh  percentage  of  metallic  erection  at  Hamelin,  near  Bremen,  at  which 
aluminum,  and  that  also,  without  any  base  the  Graetzel  process,  consisting  in  passing  a 
metal  in  the  furnace,  he  can  saturate  the  char-  powerful  electric  current  through  a  bath  of 
coid  contained  therein  with  metallic  aluminum,  molten  sodium  alaminum  chloride,  is  to  be  em- 
most  of  which  will  be  in  a  state  of  mechanical  ployed. 

mixture  with  the  carbon ;  and,  farther,  that  spe-  Mr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  having  prepared  and  exam- 

cimens  of  aluminuni,  99  per  cent  pure,  have  ined  a  specimen  of  pure  aluminum,  has  found 

been  produced  in  at  least  three  different  meth-  its  color  to  be  perceptibly  whiter  than  that  of 

ods  by  the  electric  furnace.    Prof.  0.  B.  Ma-  the  commercial  metal,  it  being  on  a  cut  surface 

bery  related  to  the  American  Associi^on  that  very  nearly  tin-white.    The  luster  is  also  very 

in  his  later  experiments  the  inventor  had  found  much  like  that  of  fresh,  untarnished  tin.    The 

that  the  efficiency  of  the  charcoal  could  be  in-  metal  was  distinctly  softer  than  before  purifi- 

oreased,  and  the  formation  of  graphite  pre-  cation.    Hence  its  fracture  was  not  easily  ob- 

vented  in  part  by  coating  the  charcoal,  pre-  served,  but  it  seemed  to  be  very  flne-grained, 

viona  to  using  it,  with  lime.    The  quantity  of  with  some  appearance  of  fibrous  silkiness.  The 
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malleability  was  improved,  and  the  specimen  state,  at  moderate  temperatares,  by  tbe  nse  of 
seemed  to  be  sensibly  less  hardened  by  ham-  the  carbide  of  a  metal  or  its  equivalent.  By 
mering  than  the  metal  of  commerce.  The  the  equivalent  of  the  carbide  of  a  metal,  the 
specific  gravity  was  determined  to  be  2*588.  author  means  a  mechanical  compound  of  car- 
Robert  L.  Thomson  recommends,  for  the  bon  and  metal,  from  which  the  metal  can  not 
determination  of  aluminum  in  the  presence  of  be  separated  except  by  the  aid  of  acids  or  in- 
large  proportions  of  iron,  the  reduction  of  the  tense  heat ;  and  such  a  compound  he  produces 
iron,  if  in  the  ferric,  to  the  ferrous  condition,  by  coking  a  mixture  of  tar  and  finely  divided 
by  means  of  sulpnurous  acid.  Phosphoric  iron.  By  this  means  an  excess  of  carbon  is 
acid,  or  phosphate  of  ammonium  or  sodium,  is  avoided,  and  the  use  of  lime  is  rendered  unne- 
then  added ;  then  ammonia  till  a  faint  perma-  cessary.  The  reducing  substance,  by  virtue  of 
nent  cloudiness  is  formed ;  then  excess  of  am-  its  composition  and  gravity,  remains  below  the 
monia,  which  throws  down  the  alumina  as  a  surface,  and  is  therefore  in  direct  cpntact  with 
phosphate.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  the  fused  alkali.  The  author  prefers  to  use 
oydrochlorio  acid,  and  an  excess .  of  caustic  caustic  soda  in  the  preparation  of  sodium,  on 
soda  is  added.  After  boiling  and  filtering,  the  account  of  its  fusibility,  and  with  it  to  mix 
filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  such  a  quantity  of  the  so-called  "carbide" 
and  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphate  that  the  carbon  contained  in  the  mixture  sliaU 
of  ammonia  or  soda.  The  normal  phosphate  not  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  theoretically 
of  aluminia  is  then  precipitated  by  means  of  required  to  reduce  all  the  soda  to  sodium.  Mr. 
ammonia.  Castner  is  able  to  obtain  by  his  process  f uUy 
ADoySi — ^According  to  Prof.  W.  Ohandler  90  per  cent,  of  metal,  instead  of  80  per  cent., 
Roberts,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  the  term  alloy  is  as  formerly.  He  claims  that  the  method  is 
usually  applied  in  ordinary  language  to  the  more  simple  in  its  details,  and  does  not  re- 
mass  formed  by  mixing  a  base  metal  with  a  quire  the  care  and  management  necessary  in 
precious  one,  while  in  scientific  language  it  carrying  on  that  now  used ;  that,  performing 
indicates  the  base  metal  which  is  added.  Al-  the  reduction  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
loys  are  used  in  preference  to  pure  precious  ture,  it  saves  in  fuel  and  prevents  the  excessive 
metals  for  various  reasons,  chief  amons  which  destruction  of  iron,  which  at  present  stands 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  harder  and  more  for  one  half  the  cost  of  the  sodium  produced ; 
durable.  When  a  base  metal  is  to  be  chosen  and  that  it  greatly  increases  the  yield  of  so- 
for  mixture  with  a  precious  one,  it  should  be  dium.  The  process  is  equally  applicable  to 
borne  in  mind  that  the  resulting  aUoy  must  potassium. 

have  the  qualities  of  good  color,  ductility,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  of  Sydney,  has  intro- 
and  freedom  from  brittleness.  Silver  forms  a  duced  a  new  process  for  the  reduction  of  iron- 
very  ductile  alloy  with  gold,  but  lowers  the  ores.  Hydrogen  and  bicarbureted  hydrogen 
color,  while  copper  forms  a  durable  as  well  as  (coal-gas)  are  injected  into  the  blast-furnace, 
a  ductile  alloy,  and  lightens  the  color.  At  the  The  hydrogen  carries  off  the  impurities,  and 
mint,  the  qualities  sought  as  most  desirable  pure  iron  is  left  in  the  bed  of  the  nimace. 
in  an  alloy  are:  1.  Ductility;  2.  Durability;  For  zinc-coating  objects  which,  on  account 
and,  8.  Uniformity  of  composition.  The  alloy  of  their  large  size  or  of  their  being  fixed  can 
is,  besides,  expected  to  be  sonorous,  and  to  not  be  plunged  into  the  galvanizing  bath  of 
possess  the  degree  of  viscosity  which  will  en-  melted  zinc,  Net^ean  and  Delaite,  of  Li^ge, 
able  it  to  flow  under  pressure  into  all  the  fine  recommend  painting,  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
lines  of  an  engraved  die,  while  the  metal  must  with  finely  powdered  zinc,  mixed  with  oil  ana 
be  rigid  enough  to  retain  its  impression  when  a  drier.  The  process  is  cheaper  than  ordinary 
submitted  to  rough  usage.  The  fineness  of  galvanizing  and  equally  durable, 
alloys  of  silver  is  computed  with  reference  to  By  Zaboudsky's  new  method  for  determin- 
the  troy  pound.  The  computation  in  the  case  ing  carbon  in  cast-iron,  the  finely  pulverized 
of  gold  alloys  is  based  on  the  smgular  ^  carat  '*  metal  is  mingled  with  a  dry  mixture  of  copper 
system,  which  has  within  two  years  given  way  and  sodium  chloride.  Water  is  added,  ana  the 
at  the  British  Mint  to  a  decimal  system.  mass  is  triturated.  The  whole  is  then  gently 
M.  Bourbonze  employs,  in  place  of  brass  for  heated  with  ferric-chloride  solution,  and  hy- 
the  internal  parts  of  optical  instruments,  an  drochlorio  acid  is  added.  The  carbonaceous 
alloy  of  aluminum  and  tin  in  the  proportion  material  should  remain  undissolved.  The  resi- 
of  10  parts  of  tin  and  100  parts  of  aluminum,  due  is  not  pure  carbon,  but  contains  hydrogen 
The  alloy  is  white,  has  a  density  of  2*85,  and  and  oxygen  in  combination, 
can  be  soldered  as  easily  as  brass.  In  a  method  for  testing  phosphoric  crude 
Vnnmu,  —  Hamilton  Y.  Oastner  has  de-  iron  in  open-hearth  fhmaoes,  described  by  J. 
scribed  his  new  process  for  the  production  W.  Wailes,  the  process  is  similar  to  the  ordi* 
of  the  alkali  metals,  by  means  of  which  he  nary  puddling  operation,  and  is  conducted  in  a 
daims  that  a  large  saving  is  effected  over  the  furnace  with  a  basic  lining;  the  metal  is,  how* 
old  process  by  heating  the  carbonate  of  the  ever,  removed  from  the  nimace  in  a  molten 
alkau  (soda  or  potash)  with  charcoal  and  iron,  condition. 

It  consists  in  reducing  either  the  hydrate  or  A  method  has  been  introduced  for  easting 

the  carbonate  of  the  alkali,  when  in  a  fused  iron  or  steel  on  brass.    The  brass  core  Is  oast 
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In  the  usual  waj,  and  is  thou  molded  in  con-  of  the  daff  for  purposes  of  analysis,  bnt  that, 

Junction  with  the  pattern ;  when  the  latter  is  when  the  hot-flowing  slag  is  snddenl j  cooled, 

remoTed,  the  core  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  it  may  be  completely  decomposed  by  ooncen- 

flaak.  and  the  melted  iron  is  poured  oyer  it.  trated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  becomes  readily 

The  iron  is  prepared  by  a  flnz  for  ready  amal-  attacked  by  other  acids, 

gamation  with  the  brass ;  and  when  the  com-  M.  F.  Oantier  has  described  a  new  neutral 

pound  casting  is  taken  from  the  sand,  it  is  found  lining  for  metallurgical  purposes,  the  main  con* 

to  be  a  complete  and  well-connected  piece,  with  stituent  of  which  is  chrome-iron,  a  refractory 

the  two  metab  in  perfect  union,    wheo  it  is  material  which  is  not  acted  upon  dther  by 

desired  to  separate  the  two  metals,  the  brass  acids  or  bases. 

is  melted  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  melt-  G.  Hatton  describes  a  new  type  of  converter 

ing-point  of  iron,  and  is  then  run  out  from  its  for  the  production  of  soft  steel,  which  is  daimed 

bilking.  to  have  mauy  advantages  over  the  Bessemer 

Mr.  A.  D.  Elbers  is  the  inventor  of  a  process  converter, 
for  Uie  conversion  of  mineral  wool  into  dlicates  A  furnace  adapted  for  the  consumption  of 
previously  desulphurized,  to  be  used  in  the  natural  gas  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
manufacture  of  ohiuA-cement,  pigments,  and  Kennedy,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  combus- 
absorbents.  The  suitable  raw  material  for  his  tion-chamber  is  formed  of  fire-brick,  and  is 
purpose  is  uni-silicate  or  neutral  slag,  which  inclosed  by  an  air-chamber.  In  the  oombus- 
contains  the  usual  percentage  of  sulphur  in  tion-chamber  is  a  distributing  plate  made  with 
soluble  compounds.  The  first  step  in  the  con-  a  series  of  notches  along  the  edge,  which  con- 
version is  the  reduction  of  the  slag  to  a  finely  stitute  passages  for  the  escape  of  gas  along 
fibrous  condition  by  subjectingit,  while  in  the  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  Directly  above  the 
fluid  state,  to  Jets  of  steam,  while  the  steam  distributing  plate  a  number  of  openings  are 
divides  the  fiery  mass  into  fibers,  it  also  slightly  formed  through  the  wall  of  the  chamber  that 
reacts  chemically  on  the  sulphur  compounds,  connect  with  the  air-chamber,  and  run  at  an 
whereby  the  fibers  become  predisposed  to  angle  with  the  radii  of  the  oombustion-cham- 
forther  reduction.  The  second  operation  is  her,  so  as  to  impart  a  swirling  or  circular 
the  roasting  of  the  non-fibrous  and  very  volu-  movement  to  the  air,  which  keeps  it  in  con- 
minons  slag  until  no  further  evolution  of  snl-  tact  with  the  gas  long  enough  to  insure  a 
phurous-add  vapors  takes  place,  whereby  the  thorough  combustion, 
opening  of  the  fibers  and  the  reuniting  or  fit-  The  crucible  ftunace  for  steel-melting  with 
tmg  together  of  their  constituents  freed  fh>m  natural  gas  at  the  Wayne  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 
sulphur  is  accomplished.  The  fibrous  slag  has  Pittsburg,  is  a  reversible -draught  structure, 
been  changed  to  a  gruiular  substance  of  pun-  with  regenerative  chambers  at  each  side.  The 
fied  composition ;  if  the  heat  is  increased  after  main  chamber  is  in  six  divisions,  each  of  a  size 
the  change  has  taken  place,  the  result  will  be  to  admit  six  crucibles,  making  thirty-six  pots 
a  fused  mass  of  desulphurized  slag;  but  if  too  in  heating  at  once.  It  is  so  adjusted  that  a 
much  heat  is  applied  before  desuTphurization,  single  pot  can  be  lifted  without  uncovering 
the  fibers  will  be  remelted  into  fused  slag  of  the  otners  in  the  same  division.  There  is 
the  original  composition.  The  whole  product  nothing  in  this  furnace  below  the  ground*line 
maybe  reduced  to  the  most  desirable  condition  except  the  foundation- walls,  the  regenerative 
in  which  it  appears,  described  as  '*  a  mass  of  chamber  being  at  the  rides.  The  crucibles 
whitish,  soft  silicate,  containing  some  impuri-  used  here  may  be  made  to  yield  a  service  of 
ties,"  by  a  proper  regulating  of  the  heat  This  eight  heats  by  rinsing  tiiem,  when  they  he^ 
desulphurized  and  eiMily  firiable  silicate  is  finely  to  get  worn,  with  a  semi-fiuid  wash  of  plum- 
pulverized,  and,  after  being  purified  by  wash-  bago  (old  crucibles),  riUcon  (white  sand),  and 
ing,  is  ready  for  use  in  the  arts  as  slag-silicate  kaolin- water.  This  makes  a  layer  Just  replao- 
of  alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia.  ing  the  worn  part. 

Mfdvem  W.  Hes  has  found  his  method  for  A  machine  has  been  invented  for  polishing 
the  decompontion  of  slags  for  anaWtical  pur-  the  interior  of  metal  tubes.  It  consists  essen- 
poses  by  fosing  the  finely  powdered  slag  with  tially  of  a  strong,  trough-shaped  iron  bed  at 
caustic  potash  in  a  silver  crucible  applicable  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  mechanism  for 
a  large  class  of  ores  and  furnace  products.  It  giving  a  rotary  motion  to  a  long  bar  which 
is  alK»  capable  of  a  wide  application  for  esti-  has  secured  to  its  outer  end  cylinders  of  em- 
ulating sulphur  in  slags  and  minerals  by  such  eir;  the  pipes  are  held  by  means  of  a  sleeve, 
fusions,  and  the  subsequent  use  of  bromine-  which  is  carried  along  the  bed-plate,  at  the  ex- 
water.  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  liability  act  speed  desired,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
of  the  silver  of  the  crucible  to  be  attacked  by  volve  in  an  opporite  direction  from  that  of  the 
alkali,  is  obviated  by  using  gold-lined  or  plati-  bar  to  which  tne  emery  cylinders  are  attached, 
num  orudbles.  With  this  modification  the  Mr.  F.  W.  Dick,  of  Glasgow,  has  described 
method  is  applicable  to  the  decomporition  of  a  new  form  of  furnace,  embodying  all  the 
nearly  all  rilicates,  and  to  the  estimation  of  principles  of  the  ordinary  Siemens  furnace, 
sulphur  in  nearlv  all  inorganic  as  well  as  or-  out  differing  from  it  somewhat  in  the  con- 
ganic  bodies.  Mr.  lies  has  now  found,  how-  struction  and  arrangement  of  its  parts.  The 
ever,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  fbsion  furnace  and  regenerators  are  separate  firom 
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eaob  other,  And  are  contained  in  cironlar  cas- 
ings of  wronght-iron,  or  steel  plates  riveted 
together.  The  regenerators  are  also  separate, 
one  from  the  other.  The  arrangement  con- 
sists of  a  circular  furnace  body  placed  on  a 
platform  supported  by  girders,  while  the  re- 
generative chambers  are  placed  in  pairs  at 
each  end  of  the  furnace.  The  furnace  is  thus 
left  entirely  dear  underneath. 

Mgtai  ef  Orab — Concerning  the  origin  and 
manner  of  deposition  of  ores,  Prof,  von  Grod- 
dek,  of  Austria,  and  Dr.  Sandberger,  attribute 
the  fiUing  of  veins  to  the  exudations  of  mineral 
secretions  from  the  w^l-rocks,  or  to  lateral 
secretions.  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  who  has  stud- 
ied the  deposits  at  Leadville,  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Becker,  who  has  examined  those  of  the  Corn- 
stock  lode,  credit  the  ores  to  the  leaching  of 
the  igneous  rocks.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  holds 
with  Richthofen,  that  the  ores  mainly  origi- 
nated from  below,  and  supports  his  view  with 
illustrations  from  well-known  American  mines, 
going  to  show  that  neither  of  the  other  two 
theories  can  prevaiL  He  admits  lateral  secre- 
tion as  a  contributory  agency,  saying :  ^*  It  is 
certain  that  the  nature  of  the  deposit  made  in 
the  fissure  has  frequently  been  iufluenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  adjacent  rock.  Numerous 
cases  may  be  cited  where  the  ores  have  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  quantity  and  richness, 
and  have  otherwise  changed  character,  in  pass- 
ing from  one  formation  to  another;  out  even 
here  the  proof  is  generally  wanting  that  the 
vein  materials  have  been  fiimished  by  the 
wall-rocks  opposite  the  places  where  they  are 
found."  Thus  the  quartz  in  the  veins  of  the 
Star  district  of  southern  Utah  could  hardly 
have  come  from  any  other  source  than  ^  from 
silica-bearing  hot  waters  that  flowed  up  along 
the  side  of  the  trap,  depositing  there,  as  in  the 
numerous  and  varied  veius  of  the  vicinity, 
mineral  matters  brought  from  a  zone  of  solu- 
tion far  below.  .  .  The  results  of  all  recent  as 
well  as  earlier  observations  have  been  to  con- 
vince me  that  Richthofen^s  theory  of  the  filling 
of  the  Comstock  lode  is  the  true  one,  and  that 
the  example  and  demonstration  of  tiie  forma- 
tion of  mmeral  veins,  furnished  by  the  Steam- 
boat Springs  is  not  only  satisfactory  but  typi- 
cal" 

HMtric  CMdwttflty  §f  Metals  and  ffcelr  ADtyi.— 
M.  Lazare  Weller,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Soci6t6  Internationale  des  Electriciens,  gives 
the  conductivities  of  difiTerent  met-als,  as  com- 
pared with  silver  and  pure  copper,  as  follow : 


Gold  and  sflTsralloj, 
equal  parts 

Swedifth  Iron 

Ttn,  pnra,  baiMft 

Antimony,  oopper. . . . 

Alnmtanm-bronie. . . . 

SlemonitMl 

Platlniiin,  pqr>... 

Copper,  with  10 
eent  ofniek«l. 

CadmimiL  10; 
eniy,  85 


per 


mer- 


16*18 
16*00 
15-46 
It- 70 
18-60 
18-00 
10-60 

10*60 

10*80 


Branse,   meraoiiBl, 

dronier 10*14 

Artenleel  oopper,  10 

percent  artenlo...      9*10 

Lnd,pnre 8*88 

BnoMB  coaUiatag  80 

per  cent  tin 8*40 

Nickel,  pore 7*89 

Phoephor-bronxD  with 

80  per  cent  tin 6*00 

Copper    with    9  per 

cent  phoephonu...  4*90 
Antimony 6*t)8 


saver. 100*00 

Copper,  pore 100*00 

Oopper,   refined   end 

crfBtelUied . .    99*00 

Bronze,  sUioeons,  tel- 

egmphlc 98*00 

Copper  end  ellTer  el- 

lov,  eqoiU  pert! . . . .    86-65 

Gold,  pare 78*00 

Copper   with    4  per 

cent  of  lilloon 70*00 

Copper  with   18  per 

cent,  of  slUooo 64'70 

Ahunlnom,  pore 04*  80 


Tin  with  18  per  cent 

ofsodinm 46-90 

Bflloeons  bronxe,  tele> 

phonic 85*00 

Copper  with  10  per 

oentofleid 80*00 

ZlDo,pnre 99*90 

Phosphor  bronze,  tdo- 

phonie 99-00 

Bme,  BlIlceoiie,85per 

cent  of  zinc 86*49 

Braes  with  80  per  cent 

ofzlnc 9100 

Tin  phosphide 17*70 


Speaking  of  the  conductivity  of  alloys,  M. 
Weuer  thus  decides  an  important  mooted 
point:  "It  should  be  remarked,^'  he  says, 
"  that  it  is  not  true,  though  sometimes  assert- 
ed, that  in  an  alloy  the  electric  conductivity  is 
always  lower  than  that  of  the  poorest  conduct- 
or of  constituents.  It  is  simply  demonstrated 
that  the  union  of  two  bodies  modifies  to  a 
great  extent  their  separate  conductivities,  and 
this  fact  ought  certamly  to  lead  sometimes  to 
interesting  results." 

MtaMJbuMMni— Dr.  Strohecker,  of  Frankfort, 
found  that  the  clay  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hainstadt,  near  Seeligenstadt,  contains  consid- 
erable proportions  of  some  of  the  rare  metals, 
particularly  of  cerium.  Picked  samples  of  the 
two  upper  layers  of  the  clay  gave  18*42  per 
cent  of  cerium  hydroxide  in  the  flesh-colored 
and  cinnamon-brown  day  of  the  upper  layer, 
and  9 '40  per  cent,  in  the  darkish-^y  clay  of 
the  second  layer.  The  yariations  in  color  are 
supposed  to  depend  upon  diversities  in  the 
properties  of  tne  cerium  hydroxide.  The 
Dricks  made  from  the  clay  of  the  upper  layer 
vary  in  color,  according  to  the  temperature  at 
which  they  are  burned,  the  lightly  burned 
bricks  having  an  orange-yellow  color,  while 
those  burned  at  a  white-heat  are  leather-col- 
ored, and  have  a  silver-gray  appearance.  A 
variety  of  the  second  layer,  which  is  black 
from  the  presence  of  lignite,  yields  lemon-yel- 
low bricks,  through  the  conversion  of  the  ceri- 
um oxide  GciOa  into  the  lower  oxide  CeiO« 
bv  the  action  of  the  carbon  which  is  present. 
The  blackish-gray  variety  of  the  clay  yields 
orange-red  to  orange-yellow  bricks.  A  third 
layer  of  the  day  contains  less  cerium  than  the 
other  two,  and  the  bricks  made  from  it  are  of 
a  fainter  orange-color.  The  amount  of  glucina 
present  is  characteristic  of  the  Hainstadt  day. 
Ammonium  chloride,  which  occurs  only  in 
traces  in  some  portions  of  the  day,  exists  in 
quantity  in  others.  It  appears  from  these 
analyses  that  the  oxides  of  cerium,  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  of  ooly  theoretical 
interest,  have  a  technical  importance.  They 
have  long  served  as  coloring  substances  in 
building-materials,  without  the  fact  having 
been  known ;  and,  from  the  large  amount  pres- 
ent in  the  Hainstadt  clay,  there  are  prospects 
of  their  being  brought  into  use  as  paints.  The 
small  amount  of  iron  present  in  the  clay  (FetOa 
0*919  to  0*6856)  was  found  to  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  color  of  the  bricks,  which,  how* 
ever,  was  affected  by  the  admixture  of  larger 
quantities  of  iron.    The  somewhat  remarkable 
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fact  that  obemista  have  bo  long  faOed  to  recog-  tions  by  the  month,  year,  or  period.    These 

nize  anything  other  than  ferric  oxide  as  the  meana  were  anpposed  to  characterize  the  cli- 

oanae  of  the  colors  in  these  bricks,  may  prob-  mate.    Porsning  the  lines  thus  marked  out, 

ably  be  explaiued  by  the  large  number  of  Humboldt  studied  the  isotherms  of  the  year, 

shades  of  color  produced  by  iron  in  its  vari-  of  summer  and  winter,  and  their  distribution 

ous  stages  of  oxidation,  by  the  presence  of  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  Dove  the 

manganese,  and  by  the  employment  of  mixed  monthly  isotherms  and  the  isanomdies.    These 

clays  containing  the  oxides  of  both  cerium  and  means  alone  could  not  lead  to  a  knowledge  of 

iron.  the  mechanism  of  the  atmosphere.    It  was 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  electrical  necessary  to  consider  not  general  and  empirical 
resistance  of  selenium  is  largely  reduced  under  results,  but  the  variable  and  continuous  course 
the  influence  of  light.  Tellurium  exhibits  the  of  each  of  the  meteorological  factors,  and  to 
same  property  in  a  much  less  degree.  In  the  compare  their  variations  with  one  another. 
case  of  selenium  the  diminution  has  in  some  This  was  recognized,  and  a  new  method  of  in- 
instances  been  found  to  amount  to  a  large  pro-  vestigation  was  adopted  which  may  be  called 
portion  of  the  entire  resistance.  In  teUunum  the  svnoptical  method.  The  course  which 
the  diminution  is  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  should  be  followed  in  this  method  was  indi- 
1877,  Dr.  Richard  BOmstein,  of  Heidelberg,  at-  cated  by  Hamberger,  of  Jena,  as  early  as  1801, 
tempted  to  show  that  other  metals,  including  who  wrote :  ^^  Students  in  different  provinces 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  possessed  the  same  should  ioin  hands  and  observe  at  the  same  in- 
property  of  having  their  resistance  diminished  slants  the  variations  of  the  mercurial  column 
though  in  inferior  degree.  Siemens  and  Hause-  in  the  barometer  and  make  notes  of  the  con- 
mann,  of  Berlin,  afterward  completed  an  inves-  dition  of  the  thermometer,  the  appearance  of 
ligation  in  which  they  were  nnable  to  detect  the  sky,  etc.*'  This  is  the  only  means  of  reach- 
any  action  like  that  described  by  B6mstein.  ingacorrect  knowledge  of  the  changing  nature 
BOrnstein  then  made  other  experiments,  in  of  onr  atmosphere.  Buys-Ballot,  in  1854,  called 
which  he  believed  he  determined  the  property  attention  to  the  importance  of  daily  weather- 
to  exist  in  silver.  The  next  experiments  to  be  charts  covering  a  large  extent  of  country.  He 
reported  were  those  made  by  Arthur  £.  Bost-  distinguished  between  climatology  and  meteor- 
wick  in  1888.  The  results  obtained  by  him  ology  proper,  the  former  being  the  study  of 
agreed  with  those  of  Siemens  and  Hausemann.  the  manner  in  which  the  weather  comports 
rather  than  with  those  of  BOrnstein,  and  led  itself  over  a  certain  extent  of  country  for  a 
him  to  indicate  the  conclusion  '^  that,  if  lif;ht  considerable  length  of  time :  and  meteorology 
causes  any  diminution  in  the  electrical  resist-  as  relating  to  a  particular  atmospheric  condi- 
ance  of  metals,  it  probably  does  not  exceed  a  tion,  and  the  inquiry  into  its  origin,  the  places 
few  thousandths  of  1  per  cent"  of  its  prevalence,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 

Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell  has  been  experiment-  moves  over  the  globe.  In  1854  Leverrier,  by 
ing  on  the  changes  produced  by  magnetization  direction  of  Napoleon  III,  organized  a  tele- 
in  the  length  of  rods  of  iron,  steel,  and  nickeL  graphic  weather-service  in  connection  with  the 
He  has  found  that  the  length  of  an  iron  rod  is  observatory  in  Parif^  and  published  the  first 
increased  by  magnetization  up  to  a  certain  series  of  daily  weatner-charts.  The  applica- 
critical  value  of  the  magnetizing  force.  If  that  tion  of  these  methods  soon  made  it  clear  that 
is  passed,  the  elongation  is  diminished  in  pro-  atmospheric  movements  are  not  the  simple  re- 
portion  as  the  magnetizing  force  increases,  suits  of  polar  and  equatorial  currents,  but  are 
The  amount  of  the  maximum  elongation  ap-  connected  with  points  of  maxima  and  minima 
pears  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  pressures ;  that  the  air  escapes  in  all  directions 
the  diameter  of  the  rod.  In  son  steel,  mag-  n-om  the  former,  and  plunges  likewise  in  all 
netization  produces  elongation,  and  a  tempo-  directions  toward  the  latter,  but  in  neither 
rary  elongation,  once  produced,  may  be  main-  case  following  the  radii  of  a  circle,  for  the  di- 
tained  by  a  magnetizing  force  too  small  in  it-  rection  of  the  winds  is  always  oblique  to  that 
self  to  produce  any  elongation.  With  hard  of  the  center  which  they  are  approaching  or 
steel,  the  critical  value  of  the  magnetizing  force  from  which  they  are  removing.  This,  the  law 
becomes  very  high.  Nickel  continues  to  retract  of  Buys- Ballot,  is  the  law  of  all  atmo^herio 
with  magnetizing  forces  far  exceeding  those  movements.  The  researches  of  Ferrel  m  the 
which  produce  the  maximum  elongation  of  iron,  mathematical  mechanics  of  the  atmosphere 

METEIMUM4WT*    Dr.  W.  von  Bezold  has  de-  have  complemented  it  and  given  it  the  char- 

scrihed  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the  sci-  acter  of  a  general  law.     This  law,  with  the 

enoe  of  meteorology,  according  to  the  different  synoptical  method  of  observation,  furnishes 

.  methods  of  investigation  that   prevailed  in  a  ready  explanation  of  the  origin  of  rains, 

them.    The  first  period  might  be  called  the  As  the  charts  show  that  the  air  is  precipitated 

dimatological  period.     It  was  then  that  the  from  everv  direction  toward  the  minimum, 

effort  was  maae,  from  accumulated  observa-  and  ^et  the   minimum   is   not  destroyed — 

tions  of  the  elements  affecting  the  condition  that  is,  the  depressions  are  not  filled  up — it 

of  the  atmosphere  over  the  globe,  to  deduce  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  ascending 

some  general  rule  or  principle ;  and  this  was  current  at  this  point.    Above  the  maximum, 

sought  by  calculating  the  means  of  observa-  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  descending  cur- 
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rent    Henoe  we  learn  that  asoendins  cnrrents  vbieb  was  eyident!  j  dne  to  some  drainage 

favor  the  formation  of  donds  and  the  fall  of  or  oozing  cansing  mixture.    In  both  lakes  the 

rain,  while  descending  cnrrents  contribnte  to  temperature  becomes  uniform  along  the  whole 

dry  weather.    Finallj,  the  introduction  of  the  length  about  the  4th  of  April.    Mr.  Morrison 

mechanical  theory  of  heat  into  the  study  of  made  similar  obserrations   in   the  Firth  of 

phenomena  has  thrown  light  on  all  questions  Clyde  in  April  and  June,  1886.    In  April  a 

relating  to  evaporation  and  the  condensation  deep  layer  of  uniform  temperature  was  over- 

of  vapors  in  the  form  of  rain.    The  synoptical  laid  by  a  layer  of  temperature  rising  serially  to 

method,  which  permits  a  representation  of  the  the  sur&ce.    In  June  the  layer  of  varying 

meteorol<^cal  condition  of  a  whole  country  at  temperature  had  thickened  to  about  twenty 

the  same  moment,  the  recognition  of  the  im-  fathoms,  while  the  deep  temperatures  were 

portance  of  the  distribution  of  pressures  as  a  different  in  different  parts  of  the  field  of  ob- 

factor  of  atmospheric  movements,  and  the  lea-  servation,  according,  apparently,  as  tliey  were 

sons  of  thermoaynamics.  are  the  bases  of  the  exposed  to  the  influence  of  currents  from 

meteorological  science  of  the  day.  without. 

TiHpcntnef — ^The  determination  of  the  pre-  The  winter  of  1886-^86  was  abnormally  cold 

cise  rate  at  which  the  temperature  diminishes  in  the  British  Islands.    According  to  Mr.  0. 

in  passing  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos-  Harding's  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  Royal 

phere  has  been  found  to  be  very  difficult.    Me-  Meteorolojpcal  Society,  the  greater  deficiency 

teorologists  have  therefore  generally  directed  of  temperature  occurred  in  the  weeks  ending 

their  efforts  to  the  detennination  of  the  rela-  January  26,  March  1,  8,  and  16.    Hie  tem- 

tion  between  pressure  and  temperature.    Meen-  perature  was  below  the  average  for  the  season 

deleef  deduces,  firom  the  experiments  made  by  over  the  whole  kingdom  in  October,  January, 

Glaisher  in  baUoon  ascensions,  that  the  temper-  February,  and  March,  while  in  some  quarters 

ature  at  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  it  was  also  below  the  average  in  December, 

—86^0.   Woeikof  computes,  from  the  observa-  and  in  the  northwest  of  England  and  over  a 

tions  of  the  Russian  aeronaut,  Rykachel^  a  mean  great  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland  in  every  one 

temperature  of  —42^  0.  of  the  six  months.    The  lowest  shade  tempera- 

The  essential  fact  brought  out  in  the  tem-  ture  was  2^  at  Braemar  on  the  19th  of  January 
perature  observations  by  Messrs.  Mill  and  Mor-  and  at  Alston  on  the  7th  of  March.  From  the 
rison,  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  is  that  the  win-  beginning  of  January  to  the  middle  of  March 
ter  condition  of  the  Firth  is  one  of  uniformly  there  was  almost  continuous  frost,  and  during 
risiuff  temperature  fi*om  the  river  to  the  sea,  this  period  it  froze  for  upward  of  sixty  nights 
and  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  hot-  at  many  places.  At  Greenwich  it  froxe  on 
tom ;  while  the  summer  condition  is  one  of  twentv-eigbt  consecutive  days,  from  February 
uniformly  falling  temperature  from  river  to  sea,  14  to  March  18,  or  for  a  longer  period  than 
and  from  surface  to  bottom.  The  temperature  had  been  recorded  in  fifty  years.  The  excess- 
of  the  river  Thurso,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  ive  cold  weather  experienced  at  the  beginning 
has  been  observed  at  the  mouth  and  at  a  point  of  March,  and  the  unusual  frequency  of  snow- 
twelve  miles  inland.  The  river  appeared  to  fall,  were  peculiar  features  of  the  season, 
respond  rapidly  to  changes  of  temoerature.  Skating  was  afforded  in  Regent's  Park  in  each 
Durinff  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  tne  water  of  the  four  months,  ttom  December  to  March, 
kept  dose  to  the  freezing-point,  though  never  for  the  first  thne  nnce  1880,  and  for  the  fourth 
actually  freezing,  except  at  the  margin :  while  time  in  March.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
the  sea  had  been  umformly  from  10^  to  6^  in  the  Thames  at  Deptford  was,  on  the  mean, 
Fahr.  warmer  than  the  river,  and  its  tempera-  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  air.  Observa- 
ture  had  never  been  below  40^  Fahr.  tions  at  several  stations  in  England  showed 

Mr.  J.  Morrison  made  monthly  observations  that  at  one  foot  below  the  surface  the  greatest 

on  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  Loch  Lo-  cold  was  reached  during  the  first  seventeen 

mond  and  Loch  Katrine,  Scotland,  from  De-  days  of  March ;  the  mean  was  generally  about 

oember,  1885,  to  March,  1880.    At  the  point  of  2^  in  excess  of  the  mean  air-temperature.   The 

deepest  soundings  in  Iske  Lomond  the  water  temperature  of  the  soil  at  two  feet  was  gener- 

was  each  month  of  uniform  temperature  from  ally  about  2^  in  excess  of  that  at  one  foot, 

surface  to  bottom.    In  the  deepest  sounding  The  logs  of  ships  traversing  the  North  At- 

on  Loch  Katrine  a  similar  distribution  was  lantic  show  that  abnormal  conditions  extended 

met  with  till  February,  when  the  point  of  also  a  considerable  distance  to  the  westward, 

maximum  density  was  obtained.    Uniformity  Thejr  show  a  decided  tendency  to  a  low  ba- 

still  prevailed  in  March  down  to  seventy  fath-  rometer.  during  the  early  months  of  1886,  in 

oms.     In  April  the  temperature  distribution  the  locality  where  a  high  barometer  generally 

usually  found  in  spring  had  set  in  in  both  prevails,  and  to  the  north  of  this  low  barome- 

lakes,  the  surface  being  warmest,  the  bottom  ter  strong  and  persistent  easterly  winds  were 

coldest,  and  the  temperature  fUling  more  and  experienced. 

more  dowly  with  increase  of  depth.    It  was  An  analysis  of  the  temperatures  of  Scotland 

remarked  that  the  warmth  of  the  bottom  layer  during  the  past  122  years  by  Mr.  Buchanan 

increased  monthly  during  the  spring  months  shows  that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  dis- 

over  the  deepest  part  of  both  lakes — a  rise  tinguished  by  the  coldest  consecutive  sum- 
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men.   Eaohof  the  fifteen  Junes  of  these  years,  nortli,  the  longer  is  the  daratlon  of  cold  in 

except  that  of  1878,  which  was  0*2°  above  it,  valleys  in  comparison  with  that  on  higher 

and  the  means  of  ihe  months  from  April  to  ground.    The  effect  extends  to  a  part  of  au- 

December,  were  below  the  average,  while  the  tamn  and  spring,  and  is  observable  in  the 

means  for  January,  Febroary,  and  March  had  mean  temperature  of  the  year.    At  the  heights 

been  above  the  average.     Thirty-eight  hard  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lena  in  the  vicinity  of 

wintera^had  occurred,  lasting  from  two  to  six  Yakutsk,  the  eartii- temperature  is  from  S'V  to 

months  each,  of  whicn  eighteen  had  been  fol«  8*6°  F.  higher  than  it  is  in  the  town  and  val- 

lowed  by  '^good*'  summers  and  twenty  by  ley  at  the  same  depth,  and  it  is  even  lower  at 

«^  bad ''  summers.  800  feet  in  the  former  than  at  fifty  feet  in  the 

The  committee  of  the  British  Association  to  latter  locality.    The  total  depth  of  frozen  soil 

investigate  the  depth  of  permanently  froaen  is,  according  to  Mittendorf^  more  than  twice  as 

soil  in  the  polar  regions,  etc.,  has  collected  a  great  in  the  valley  as  it  is  on  the  heights ;  and 

large  number'ofobservations  from  various  quar-  these  lesser  heights  are  in  winter  relatively 

ters  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Oontinents,  colder  than  higher  isolated  mountains.    Kup- 

without  obtaining  such  results  as  might  enable  pfer  asserts  that  in  Ber^vier  Nerchinsk,  m 

them  to  formulate  a  general  law.    At  the  the  Treoh  Swjatitilei  mme,  frozen  soil  was 

American  stations  ground-ice  has  been  found  found  at  a  depth  of  174  feet,  but  that  in 

at  depths  ranging  from  six  or  eight  feet  to  Wossdwishenst   mine,  which   lies   280   feet 

about  fifty  feet    At  the  circumpolar  station  higher^  the  frozen  soil  ceased  at  fifty  feet 

of  Fort  Rae,  on  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  latitude  Even  m  Altai  it  is  acknowledged  that  many 

64°  20'  north,  longitude  124°  15'  west,  the  soil  valleys  are  colder  than  the  neighDoring  heights, 

ia  frozen  at  a  deptii  of  four  feet  from  Novem-  Dr.  Woeikof  sums  up  a  number  of  observa- 

ber  to  June,  inclusive,  and  is  at  the  lowest  tem-  tious  in  the  following  sentences,  which  ap- 

perature  at  that  depth  in  March.    The  mean  ply  to  the  greater  part  of  East  Siberia,  but 

temperature  of  the  soil  reaches  its  minimum  more  particularly  to  the  northeast  portion : 

at  aoout  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.    A  1.  As  the  greater  cold  coincides  with  calms 

rise  was  observed  in  the  earth-temoerature  of  and  liffht  winds,  the  valleys  and  lower  grounds 

February  above  that  of  January  or  March.    It  are  colder  tlian  the  heights, 

did  not  appear  that  temperatures  below  82°  2.  The  temperature  of  isolated  mountains  is 

F.  extend  lower  than  eleven  or  twelve  feet  relatively  higher  than  that  of  lesser  elevations. 

Oapt.  Dawson  believes  that  the  earth- tempera-  8.  The  lowering  of  temperature  in  the  val- 

tures  recorded  here  are  above  what  is  proba^  leys  is  so  lasting  and  considerable  that  the 

bly  the  average  in  that  latitude,  because  of  mean  of  the  year  is  also  lowered,  as  is  proven 

the  southwesterly  slope  of  the  ground  and  by  the  observations  of  earth-temnerature. 

its  consequent  direct  exposure  to  the  sun ;  4.  The  depUi  of  the  frozen  sou  is  greater  in 

whereas  in  most  places  tne  ground  is  either  valleys,  and  is  so  lasting  and  considerable  that 

covered  with  thick  moss  or  smided  with  brush-  the  mean  of  the  year  is  also  lowered, 

wood.    Relative  to  other  American  stations  6.  In  the  tundras  of  tiie  far  north  (answer- 

the  committee  reports  that  ^*  there  is  want  of  ing  to  the  barren  grounds  and  muskegs  of  the 

proof  of  the  existence  of  permanent  ground-  Northwest  Territory  of  Canada)  the  winter  is 

ice  beyond  the  district  of  Mackenzie  river  in  warmer  than  in  the  valleys  of  the  forest-zone, 

the  northwest;  but  frozen  soil  has  been  known  probably  because  the  stronger  currents  of  air 

to  exist  at  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet  at  Fort  do  not  permit  the  cold  stratum  to  remain  so 

Simpson,  at  Pnnce  Albert,  and  at  Torkton,  long  stagnant 

and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  wave  Dew. — Mr.  Aitken  has  promulgated  a  theory 

of  summer  heat  has  time  to  descend  to  such  a  that  dew  is  a  condensation,  not  of  moisture  in 

depth  befere  it  is  overtaken  by  the  refrigerat-  the  atmosphere,  as  is  supposed  by  the  usually 

in^  influence  of  the  early  winter.    It  certainly  accepted  theory,  but  of  moisture  that  exudes 

exists  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hudson  from  the  groundl    His  attention  was  called  to 

Bay,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  by  observing  at  night  that  the 

under  favorable  conditions  frost,  without  be-  ground,  at  a  short  distance  below  tlie  surface, 

inf;  permanent,  may,  in  some  cases,  last  in  the  was  always  hotter  than  the  air  over  it,  the 

soil  aU  the  year  round  over  a  wide  area,  and  contrary  of  the  conditions  required  by  the  ac- 

in  other  years  disappear.    At  whatever  level  cepted  theory.    The  author  inverted  shallow 

we  locate  the  maximum  of  absorbed  heat,  it  painted  trays  of  metal  over  the  grass.    These, 

must  be  remembered  that  when  the  winter  known  to  be  dry  when  set  down  at  night  were 

sets  in  and  freezes  the  surface,  which  it '  does  coated  with  dew  in  the  morning,  while  the 

rapidly  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  the  heat  grass  under  them  was  wetter  than  that  outside 

will  then  be  abstracted  in  both  directions,  and  of  them.    The  rise  of  vapor  from  the  ground 

its  rate  of  descent  checked."  was  thus  demonstrated.    Other  experiments 

Dr.  Woeikof  observes,  in  a  paper  on  the  showed  that  ground  on  which  dew  was  formed, 

climate  of  Eastern  Siberia,  pertinently  to  the  whether  sod  or  bare  soil,  lost  weight  in  the 

great  depth  (from  about  800  to  600  feet)  to  process,  whereas  it  should  have  gained  if  the 

which  the  soil  is  permanently  frozen  near  dew  had  been  deposited  from  the  atmosphere. 

Yakutsk,  in  the  Lena  valley,  that  the  farther  In  times  of  frost,  clods  and  stones  were  more 
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thickly  coated  on  the  tinder  than  on  the  upper  BatalUL — ^Mr.  John  Murray  has  made  an  ea- 
side.  Mr.  Aitken's  examinations  of  roads  con-  timate  of  the  extent  of  the  areas  of  the  differ- 
tradicted  the  general  opinion  that  dew  is  not  ent  mean  annual  rainfalls  over  the  glohe.  Tlie 
formed  in  sach  places,  and  gave  support  to  his  amount  of  rain  that  falls  upon  the  glohe  an- 
theory ;  for  while  dew  was  not  visible  on  the  nually  is  estimated  at  from  about  84,000  to  85,- 
surface  of  the  roads,  the  under  sides  of  the  000  cubic  miles.  Taking  the  inland  drainage 
stones  of  the  gravel  were  found  dripping  wet.  areas  disconnected  with  the  sea,  such  as  the 
Slates  placed  over  the  graveUy  part  of  the  road,  Sahara  Desert,  it  is  found  that  77  cubic  miles  fall 
and  also  over  a  hard,  dry  part,  were  likewise  upon  those  sarfaces,  which  must  be  regarded 
found  dry  on  top  and  wet  beneath.  Examina-  as  e<juivalent  to  the  amount  of  evaporation, 
tions  of  the  different  forms  of  vegetation  led  He  cites  the  American  calculation  that  99,000,- 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  large  drops  of  moist-  000  miUions  of  cubic  feet  fall  annuaUy  over 
ure,  which  appear  at  the  tips  of  the  leaf-blades,  the  Mississippi  draina^  area.  Estimating  the 
were  not  dew,  but  exudations,  effects  of  the  outflow  of  the  river,  it  appears  that  only  one 
vitality  of  the  plant.  Mr.  A.  T.  Eraser,  of  fourth  of  that  water  reacnes  the  ocean.  By 
India,  has  found  in  Mr.  Aitken^s  theory  an  extending  the  inquiry  over  large  areas,  it  is 
adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  often  hoped  to  make  it  of  some  practical  importance, 
observed,  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  ap-  In  investigating  the  rainfall  of  the  British 
pears  where  tools  are  left  to  lie  upon  the  grass,  islands  for  the  24  years,  1860  to  1888,  according 
The  outer  surfaces  of  the  iron  parts  radiate  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Buchan, 
quickly  at  night,  and  the  stratum  of  air  inclosed  observations  were  examined  from  1,840  sta- 
between  the  metal  under  surface  and  the  earth  tions.  The  results  were  marked  upon  the  map 
is  therefore  saturated  with  condensing  moist-  so  as  to  show  six  classes  of  regions  or  divisions, 
nre.  namely,  those  in  which  the  annual  rainfall  did 
OmiBt — ^Mr.  A.  W.  Olayden  draws  the  con-  not  amount  to  26  inches,  and  in  which  it  was 
elusions,  from  measurements  made  during  the  from  25  to  80,  80  to  40,  40  to  60,  and  60  to  80 
summer  of  1885,  that  clouds  of  less  than  2,000  inches,  respectively.  The  regions  of  heaviest 
feet  in  thickness  are  not  often  accompanied  by  rainfall  comprised  the  greater  part  of  Skye  and 
rain,  and  if  they  are,  it  is  only  very  gentle,  con-  a  large  portion  of  the  mainland  to  the  south- 
sisting  of  minute  drops.  With  a  thickness  of  east,  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  district,  a  part 
between  2,000  and  5,000  feet,  the  size  of  the  of  the  more  mountainous  portion  of  North 
drops  is  moderate.  Aa  the  thickness  augments,  Wales,  and  the  mountainous  district  of  the 
the  size  of  the  drops  increases,  and  tlieir  tern-  southeast  of  Wales.  Of  these,  the  west  High- 
perature  becomes  lower,  until,  when  the  thick-  lands  present  the  most  extensive  region,  and 
ness  is  upward  of  6,000  feet,  hail  is  produced,  offer  a  practically  unbroken  wall  directly  in  the 
The  author  points  out  that  all  observations  tend  course  of  the  rain- bringing  winds  from  the  At- 
to  show  that,  except  under  abnormal  condi-  lantic.  But  south  of  this  region,  from  Luss  to 
tions,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  falls  the  lake  district,  the  rainfall  nowhere  rises  to 
as  the  height  iU)Ove  the  sea-level  increases;  and  80  inches;  the  diminution  is  ascribed  to  the 
there  seems  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  interposition  of  Ireland  in  the  path  of  the  At- 
law  does  not  apply  to  that  portion  of  the  at-  lantic  winds.  St.  George's  Ohannel  and  the 
mosphere  whicn  forms  a  cloud.  Hence,  if  a  Irish  Sea  open  a  free  passage  to  the  southwest- 
drop  were  to  be  formed  at  or  near  the  upper  erly  winds,  which  are  Iiere  diverted  into  a  more 
surface  of  a  cloud,  it  would  fall  down  mto  a  southerly  course,  to  the  north  of  England  and 
region  saturated  with  vapor  at  a  temperature  Wales ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  mountain 
above  its  own.  The  result  will  be  further  con-  masses  of  the  lake  district  and  Wales  oppose 
densation,  producing  a  larger  drop;  and  this  their  course,  the  maximum  rainfall  is  again 
process  will  continue  until  it  leaves  the  cloud,  reached.  The  largest  region  of  60  to  80  inches 
If  its  temperature  is  below  the  dew-point  of  rainfall  is  in  the  west  Highlands,  surrounding 
the  air,  it  falls  through ;  condensation  will  con-  the  region  of  80  inches  and  upward.  An  an- 
tinue  until  it  reaches  the  ground.  This  subse-  nnal  rainfall  of  from  40  to  60  inches  covers  ex- 
quent  gain  can  not,  however,  bear  any  very  tensive  areas  of  the  islands ;  the  rate  of  at  least 
large  proportion  to  the  growth  while  falling  40  inches  characterizing  the  climates  of  about 
through  the  saturated  cloud ;  hence,  the  con-  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  of  England,  about 
elusion  follows  that  the  size  of  the  drop  must  half  of  Ireland,  and  considerably  more  than 
increase  with  the  thickness  of  the  cloud.  The  half  of  Scotland,  which  latter,  taken  as  a  whole, 
author  suggests  that  condensation  begins  on  isbyfartherainiestof  the  three  divisions  of  the 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cloud  by  the  cooling  United  Kingdom.  The  breakdown  at  various 
of  some  of  the  liquid  cloud-particles.  If  this  intervals  of  the  hilly  plateau,  which  stretches 
particle  is  cold  enough  it  will  solidify,  and  snow  along  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  has  a  striking 
will  be  formed.  Should  it  not  be  quite  cold  influence  on  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall, 
enough  to  solidify  at  once,  owing  to  its  minute-  Thus  the  opening  of  the  Bristol  Channel  fiir- 
ness,  but  remain  still  below  the  freezing-point,  nishes  an  avenue  for  a  more  generous  watering 
haU  is  formed.  Finally,  if  the  temperature  is  of  a  large  portion  of  central  England,  the 
not  low  enough  for  either  snow  or  hail,  rain  is  breakdown  of  the  plateau  between  the  Pennine 
produced.  range  and  North  Wales,  and  the  lowering  of 
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*the  water  parting  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  ed  hj  the  different  rain-gangea  coincided  very 
and  Oljde,  fnmiah  strikioff  effects.  The  val-  oloeely,  whereas  in  sammer  differences  reach- 
leys  of  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  with  ing  as  much  as  50  per  cent  occor. 
Damfries  and  the  intervening  ridges  lie  athwart  Rainfall-maps  of  the  Cape  OolonT  were 
the  course  of  the  rain-bearing  winds,  and  show  shown  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Eznibition 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  rainfall  successively  in  London,  in  which  were  embodied  the  re- 
diminishing  on  advancing  eastward.  Several  suits  of  observations  made  at  75  stations,  which 
local  characteristics  of  rainfall,  fully  described  had  been  in  operation  for  Ave  years  previous  to 
in  Mr.  Buehan*s  paper,  afford  some  remarkable  the  end  of  1688,  and  at  other  stations  where 
illustrations  of  the  principles  bv  which  the  observations  had  been  taken  for  less  time, 
amount  of  precipitation  is  controlled  or  modi-  They  show  that  the  conditions  which  determine 
fied.  In  Scotland,  no  rain-gauge  gives  an  an-  the  rainfall  are  not  the  same  for  the  whole  of 
nual  average  under  25  inches ;  but  the  driest  South  Africa.  In  the  southwest  district  of  the 
regions,  where  that  figure  is  only  a  little  ex-  Western  Province  the  most  rain  falls  in  the 
ceeded,  are  those  which  are  protected  by  high-  winter  months,  while  in  the  Eastern  Province 
lands  from  the  runs  of  the  south  westerly  winds,  and  in  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  the 
and  also  from  the  down-pours  of  the  south-  greater  portion  falls  in  the  summer.  On  the 
easterly  winds.  In  Ireland,  only  a  small  dis-  southern  seaboard  of  the  Cape  Colony  the  rain- 
trict  round  Dublin  shows  a  rainfall  of  less  than  fall  is  irregularly  distributed  throughout  the 
80  inches,  and  this  district  is  protected  by  the  year.  The  northwest  part  of  the  colony  ap- 
Wicklow  mountains.  As  in  that  Island  there  pears  to  be  almost  rainless.  With  the  excep- 
is  no  continuous  mountain-mass  stretching  tion  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the  Namaqnaland 
north  and  south,  there  is  no  such  sreat  differ-  mountains,  the  average  yearly  fall  in  this  des- 
ence  of  rainfall  and  temperature  between  its  ert  is  less  than  6  inches.  Throughout  most 
eastern  and  western  climates,  as  in  the  case  of  of  the  colony  the  yearly  rainfall  varies 
Scotland  and  England.    The  results  of  the  in-  from  6  to  18  inches.    The  smaller  falls  are 

3uiry,  as  a  whole,  show  that  the  key  to  the  characteristic  of  the  regions  in  the  interior, 
istribution  of  the  rainfall  of  the  islands  is  the  generally  known  as  "the  Karroo,*^  including 
direction  of  the  rain-bringing  winds  in  their  plateaus  from  2,000  to  4.000  feet  above  the 
relation  to  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  level  of  the  sea;  while  tne  greater  falls  are 
Mr.  Blanford  has  deduced  from  the  study  found  nearer  the  sea  and  in  the  mountainous 
of  the  meteorological  registers  the  following  parts.  According  to  Mr.  Gamble,  the  hy- 
theory  of  the  winter  rains  of  northern  In-  draulic  engineer  of  the  colony,  the  variations 
dia :  We  have,  in  the  first  instance,  steady  in  the  rainfall  are  due  chiefly  to  the  sea-cur- 
evaporation  over  an  extensive  moderately  rents  and  the  prevailing  winds.  The  eastern 
humid  tract,  at  a  comparatively  low  tern-  regions  get  their  rains  ohiefiy  in  summer  with 
perature,  but  in  aa  atmosphere,  the  stiU-  the  southeast  trade- wind;  the  western  mainly 
ness  of  which  allows  the  steady  diffusion  of  in  winter,  with  the  northwest  wind.  From 
the  vapor  to  high  levels,  and  the  consequent  whatever  direction  the  rain  may  come,  it  sel- 
formation  of  cloud.  The  slight  disturbance  of  dom  penetrates  beyond  the  mountain- range 
the  baric  equilibrium  which  follows  is  sue-  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast 
ceeded  by  a  gentle  indraught  of  warmer  and  Stmu. — From  a  study  of  660  thunder-storms 
more  humid  idr  from  the  south;  for  the  Hima-  that  occurred  in  Italy  in  1881,  Signor  Ferrari 
laya  bars  access  to  northerly  winds.  A  vortex  concludes  that  every  thunder-storm  is  coo- 
is  then  rapidly  formed,  accompanied  with  an  nected  with  a  barometric,  hygrometric,  and 
increased  cloud-formation,  and  speedily  fol-  thermic  depression,  being  behind  the  two  for- 
lowed  by  precipitation,  which  takes  the  form  mer  and  in  front  of  the  last.  All  three  depres- 
of  snow  on  the  hills  and  rain  on  the  river-  sions,  but  especially  the  two  latter,  are  associ- 
plains.  The  rainfall  is  invariably  succeeded  ated  with  maxima,  which  are  situated  behind 
by  a  cool  wind,  and  a  wave  of  high  pressure  the  barometric  and  hygrometric  depressions, 
from  the  west,  which  the  author  attributes  to  but  before  the  thermic  one.  For  a  given  mo- 
a  drainage  of  cool,  heavy  air  from  the  valleys  ment  the  thunder-storm  has  the  form  of  along, 
of  the  hills  surrounding  the  Punjaub  and  the  narrow  band,  advancing,  with  numerous  bends, 
highlands  of  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan —  outward  and  inward,  parallel  to  itself,  and 
air  cooled  by  precipitation  on  the  mountains,  having  its  various  characteristic  phenomena 
If  this  theory  be  correct,  the  stillness  of  the  most  intense  along  the  middle  line.  The 
atmosphere,  combined  with  the  presence  of  a  uohyetss^  or  curves  of  equal  rainfall,  often 
moderate  evaporation,  must  be  accepted  as  the  take  the  form  of  ellipses,  whose  longer  axes 
condition  which  primarily  determines  the  for-  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  storm.  The 
mation  of  barometric  minima  and  the  winter  dominant  wind-direction  is  generally  parallel 
rains  of  northern  India.  to  that  of  the  propagation  af  the  storm. 

Dr.  Hellmann,  in  communicating  the  tabu-  Although  actuaJ  observations  of  the  birth  of 
lated  results  of  the  registration  at  eleven  sta-  a  storm  are  lacking,  Mr.  W.  Clement  Ley,  in 
tions  west  of  Berlin,  for  the  six  months  from  reviewing  the  storms  of  October  and  early  No- 
July  to  December,  has  called  attention  to  the  vember  in  Great  Britain,  premises  the  follow- 
fact  that  in  the  winter  months  the  values  yield-  ing  as  the  conditions  which  would  probably  be 
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found  to  aooompaoj  the  event:  1.  Barometric  goats  the  velocity  was  prohably  equal  to  120 

depressions  are  principallj  developed  over  a  miles  an  hour  for  a  few  moments.    The  force 

region  where  atmospheric  gradients  are  slight,  of  the  gale  was  very  prolonged.    The  erratic 

the  exceptions  to  this  mle  being  those  systems  coarse  of  the  storm  and  its  slow  rate  of  travel 

(secondary  or  subsidiary,  as  they  are  termed)  while  over  the  British  Islands  were  attributed 

which  first  appear  as  loops  or  bulges  in  the  to  the  presence  of  a  barrier  of  high  barometer 

isobars  of  a  large  pre-exisdng  cyclone.    2.  over  northern  Europe,  and  the  attraction  in  a 

They  originate  either  in  the  rear  Of  a  depres-  westerly  direction  tnat  was  produced  by  the 

sion,  which  has  already  passed  away,  or  in  the  great  condensation  and  heavy  rain  in  the  rear 

interspace  between  two  large   anti-cyclones,  of  the  storm. 

and  more  especially  when  the  anti-cyclones  Fcvntii — ^Methodical  investigations  of  the  in- 

are  so  larce  that  this  interspace  constitutes  fluence  of  forests  on  climate  have  been  made 

what  is  ciuled  a** trough"  of  relatively  low  in  Prnsna,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 

pressure.    8.  They  are  preceded  and  accom-  Bavaria.    It  has  been  determined,  as  a  general 

panied  by  an  enormous  condensation  of  vapor  rule,  that  a  forest  may  modify  the  normal  di- 

into  cloud.     4.  They  do  not,  at  the  moment  mate  of  a  country,  by  depressing  tbe  tempera* 

of  their  birth,  appear  to  affect  the  upper  cur^  ture  of  the  air  and  the  ground ;  by  diminishing 

rents  of  the  atmosphere,  but,  if  growing  largo,  the  amplitude  of  variations  of  temperature; 

soon  afterward  do  so.    In  the  depressions,  Uie  and   by  augmenting  the   relative   numidity. 

development  of  which  near  the  British  coast  These  causes  naturally  lead  to  a  diminution  of 

and  over  the  southwest  of  France  gave  the  oc-  evaporation,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Woeikof, 

oasion  for  Mr.  Ley*s  observations,  the  greater  the  Russian  meteorologist,  the  actual  diminu- 

number  originated  in  troughs  of  relatively  low  tion  is  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  all 

pressure,  and  their  movements  might  be  said  of  them  together;  and  he  believes  that  the 

to  have   been  unusually  erratic.     Yet  they  predominant  factor  in  the  phenomenon  is  the 

obeyed  the  ordinary  rule  of  progression,  in  so  protection  which  the  forest  offers  against  the 

traveliug  as  to  have  the  highest  general  press  -  wind. 

nres  on  the  right  of  their  course.  Observations  made  at  Eberswalde  eveiy  two 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  hours,  from  the  15th  to  the  80th  of  June,  on, 
Society,  November  11,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  daily  range  of  temperature,  showed  that^ 
Mr.  0.  Harding  on  the  storm  of  Oct.  16  and  at  a  stetion  outside  of  the  fprest,  the  tempera- 
18,  1886,  over  the  British  Islands.  ^^  This  ture  continued  to  fall  a  little  after  midnight, 
storm  was  of  exceptional  violence  in  the  west-  and  then  took  an  ascensional  movement,  at 
em,  southwestern,  and  souUiem  parts  of  the  first  rapid,  afterward  slower,  till  the  maximum, 
islands,  and  was  felt  over  the  whole  kingdom,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  tben 
By  the  aid  of  ships*  observations  it  has  been  diminished,  rapidly  for  a  while,  and  then  less 
tracked  for  a  long  distence  out  in  tbe  Atlau*  rapidly,  till  midnight.  The  curve  of  tempera- 
tic.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  about  250  tures  in  the  forest  stetion  foUowed  a  similar 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  Newfoundland  on  the  course,  but  it  reached,  at  midnight,  a  higher 
12th,  and  was  experienced  by  many  ocean-  point  in  the  scale  than  the  curve  of  the  outside 
steamers  on  tbe  18th.  When  the  first  indica-  station,  and  then  met  the  latter  curve  at  five 
tion  of  approaching  bad  weather  was  shown  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  difference  in  the 
by  the  barometer  and  wind  at  the  western  out^  maxima  of  the  curves  was  considerably  greater 
posts  of  the  islands  the  storm  was  about  500  than  that  of  the  minima,  showing  that  the  re- 
miles  to  the  west-soutbwest  of  the  Irish  coast,  frigerating  action  of  the  forest  in  the  daytime 
and  was  advancing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  50  was  stronger  than  its  ameliorating  effect  ^pon 
miles  an  hour.  The  center  of  the  disturbance  the  descent  of  the  temperature  at  night.  The 
struck  the  coast  of  Ireland  at  about  1  a.  m .  on  maximum  in  the  woods  also  took  place  from 
tbe  15th,  and  by  8  ▲.  m.  was  central  over  Ire-  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  later  than  in  the  open 
land.    Tbe  storm  traversed  the  Irish  Sea,  and  plain. 

turned  to  the  southeast  over  the  western  mid-  Numerous  comparative  observations  have 

lands  and  the  southern  counties  of  England,  shown  that  the  amplitude  of  tbe  range  of  the 

and  its  center  remained  over  the  British  Isles  thermometer  in  the  forest,  as  compared  with 

about  84  hours,  having  traversed  about  500  that  outside,  is  most  reduced  in  the  summer* 

miles.    It  afterward  crossed  the  English  Oban-  In  the  summer,  also,  the  influence  of  foliage 

nel  into  France,  and  subsequently  again  took  a  woods  is  more  marked  than  that  of  pine-for- 

course  to  the  northeastwaixl,  and  finally  broke  ests,  while  in  winter  the  latter  exert  the  greater 

up  over  Holland.    In  the  center  of  the  storm  effect. 

the  barometer  fell  to  28*5  inches,  but  as  far  as  Removal  of  woods  has  been  shown  to  make 

the  action  of  the  barometer  was  concerned  the  movement  of  streams  less  regular ;  but,  in 

the  principal  feature  of  importance  was  the  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow^ 

length  of  time  that  the  readings  remained  low.  our  observations  are  still  too  scanty  to  furnish 

At  Greenwich  the  mercury  was  below  29  inch-  the  date  for  any  rule.   Observations  made  near 

es  for  40  hours,  and  at  G^ldeston  for  50  hours.  Nancy  indicate  an  augmentodon  of  rains  in 

The  highest  recorded  hourly  velocity  of  the  wooded  districts,  which  appears  to  be  more 

wind  was  78  miles  from  northwest ;  but  during  marked  in  winter  than  in  summer,  notwith- 
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standing  the  leas  differenoeB  at  that  aeason  in  the  was  so  precise  that,  in  one  case,  the  distance 
temperatare  and  humidity  of  wooded  and  open  between  Berlin  and  Wilhelmshaven  ooold  be 
regions.  Mr.  Woeikof  attribates  this  apparent  determined  from  the  time  when  the  earth's 
anomaly  to  the  resistanoe  oflfered  bj  woods  to  enrrent  made  itself  felt  in  Berlin,  and  the  time 
the  morements  of  moist  oorrents,  which  gen-  when  the  magnetic  disturbance  occurred  in 
erally  circulate  at  a  less  height  in  winter  than  WilhelmshaTcn.  The  manifestation  of  it  at 
in  summer.  A  forest  is  thus  a  reservoir  of  distant  places  on  the  earth  points  to  a  cosmi- 
moisture.  Water  escapes  from  it  oulj  when  cal  cause.  Thus,  in  August,  1885,  when  the 
it  rains  heavily.  Hence  vegetation  in  forests  emergence  of  an  altogether  unusual  solar  pro- 
is  usually  indifferent  to  the  droughts  which  tuberance  was  observed  in  Paris  a  magnetic 
affect  plimts  in  open  regions.  disturbance  was  registered  in  Petersburg,  and 

lir.  Woeikofs  observations  in  60  stations  in  a  disturbance  of  the  earth's  current  in  Berlin. 

Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  between  The  earth's  current  and  the  earth's  maffnetlsm 

the  88th  and  52d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  show  further  in  common  the  periods  of  eleven 

indicate  that  the  presence  of  forests  has  the  years,  coinciding  with  those  of  the  solar  spots, 

effect  of  considerably  diminishing  the  tempera-  Collating  the  results  of  the  observations  which 

ture  of  tiie  neighboring  resion,  even  to  the  have  been  made  regularly  at  the  Meteorologi- 

effect  of  neutrtuizing  the  difference  in  two  cal  Observatory  in  Odessa  nnce  tlie  end  of 

places  in  the  same  latitude,  as  between  an  in-  1888,  Mr.  Eloasofsky  shows  that  there  Ib  an 

land  and  an  insular  climate.  intimate  relation  between  the  variations  of 

Dr.  H.  E.  Hamberg  has  foand  that  in  the  atmoapheric  pressure  and  those  of  electric  po- 

districts  of  Sweden  which  are  open  and  culti-  tential. 

vated  a  forest  lowers  the  temperature  of  air  MiHnr^sgy  In  Hew  En^aai.-— The  New  Eng- 

and  soil  during  evenings  and  dear  nights,  re-  land  Meteorological  Society  is  seeking  to  col- 

stricting  the  period  of  daily  insolation,  and  lect  accurate  records  of  earthquake-shocks, 

thereby  checks  vegetation.    The  other  influ-  espedaUy  of  the  time  at  which  the  tremors  are 

ences  of  forests  on  temperature  are  either  slight  felt,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  United  States 

or  elude  the  ordinary  mode  of  observation  by  Gheological  Survey  for  its  use.    The  chief  ques- 

thermometers.    Among  the  effects  of  this  na-  tions  which  it  is  desired  to  have  answered 

ture  is  the  shelter  afforded  by  forests  against  are :  At  what  hour,  minute,  and  second  of 

cold  «nd  violent  winds.    In  certain  cases  they  standard  time  was  the  shock  felt  ?    How  Jong 

may  also  yield  protection  against  the  cold  air  did  its  perceptible  motion  continoef    Was  it 

or  fog  coming  from  districts  in  the  vicinity  accompanied  by  any  unusual  noise?  Was  more 

which  are  visited  by  frost.    On  the  one  hand,  than  one  shodc  felt  ?     Was  it  very  light,  light, 

a  forest,  where  it  is  close  at  hand,  offers  me-  moderate,  strong,  or  severe  ? 

chanical  protection  against  cold  and  violent  The  reports  of  the  third  annual  meeting 

winds.    On  the  other  hand,  it  does  injury,  of  the  society,  held  October  19,  showed  that 

either  by  retaining  the  solar  heat  requirenl  by  the  number  of  members  was  110,  against  96  in 

crops,  or  by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  1886,  and  that  reports  were  now  received  from 

soil  during  clear  nights,  and  thus  favoring  the  between  140  and  160  observers,  against  128  in 

development  of  hoar-frosts.    The  influence  of  the  previous  year.    More  attoDtion  had  been 

forests  at  a  distance  is  not  sensible.  devoted  to  improving  the  character  of  the  ob- 

BMflcttft — According  to  Dr.  Weinstein,  ob-  servations  than  to  increasing  the  number  of 
servations  of  electric  earth-currents,  made  in  stations.  Special  investigations  had  been  un- 
Berlin  by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph-wires,  show  dertsken,  with  the  aid  of  grants  from  scientific 
a  direction  from  northeast  to  southwest,  while  funds.  A  report  on  thunder-storms  in  New 
in  England  the  direction  is  more  from  north  England  had  been  distributed  to  members,  and 
to  south,  with  a  slight  deviation  toward  the  a  report  on  the  distribution  of  rain  in  cydonic 
eastj  and  hi  France  from  north  to  south,  with  storms  was  in  press.  In  a  paper  on  **  Rainfall 
an  mdination  toward  the  west.  A  regular  Statistics  in  the  United  States,"  Prof.  J.  D. 
daily  variation  exists.  In  the  night  the  current  Whitney  gave  reasons  for  considering  the  state- 
was  slight;  from  eight  o'clock  m  the  morning  ments  which  had  been  made  concerning  the 
it  regmarly  increasM  till  it  attained  its  maxi-  increase  of  rainfall  on  the  Western  plains  as  a 
mum  at  noon ;  thence  it  sank  rapidly  till  4  result  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  not 
p.  X.,  whence  it  continued  uniformly  weak,  not  trustworthy.  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  in  an  essay  on 
to  return  till  the  following  morning.  A  course  the  *'*'  Relations  of  Forests  to  Rainfall  and 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  earth-current  Water-Sapply,"  show^  that  the  opinion  that 
was  manifested  by  the  earth's  magnetism.  forests  increase  and   clearings  decrease  the 

To  demonstrate  the  coincidence  of  the  two  rainfall  was  based  chiefly  on  the  diminution 
phenomena,  it  was  necessary  to  take  for  the  of  stream-flow  in  cleared  districts ;  but  this 
purpose  of  comparison,  not  a  single  earth-  might  be  due  to  increased  evaporation  rath- 
magnetic  element,  bat  the  earth's  total  mag-  er  than  to  iDcreased  rainfall ;  and  the  effect 
netism.  The  earth's  electricity  and  the  earth's  of  forests  in  retarding  evaporation  was  not 
maffuetism  showed,  moreover,  in  their  regular  doubted. 

daily  course,  their  affinity,  by  the  simnltanei^  The  Apnalachian  Mountain  Club  has  decided 

with  which  their  disturbances  occurred.    It  to  establisn  a  limited  number  of  meteorologi- 
voL.  xxvL — 86    A 
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oal  stations  in  the  White  mountain  region,  btenatioul  MdMMIiglcal  CeagrMfc— An  In- 
whioh  will  be  equipped  with  suitable  inatru-  ternational  Meteorological  Congrese  met  at 
ments,  and  the  recorda  of  which  will  be  turned  Biarritz,  October  4,  1886,  and  was  attended 
over  to  the  New  England  Meteorological  So-  bj  1,100  members,  among  whom  some  eleven 
cietj  for  discassion.  Of  such  stations  reports  or  twelve  countries  were  represented.  Dr« 
were  made  in  1886  from  Berlin  Mills,  Quincy,  Durand-Fandel  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Shelburne,  Stratford,  and  West  Milui,  N.  U.  Congress,  and  delivered  the  opening  address. 
The  United  States  Signal  Service  has  also  a  Numerous  papers  were  presented  ;  among 
station  on  Mount  Washington.  them  several  relating  to  the  climates  of  the 
FailiigeitaftheledSussls. — Prof .  A.  Ricco,  bathing  and  thermal  stations  of  the  soutli 
of  the  observatory  at  Palermo,  in  a  commu-  of  France.  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  deliv- 
nication  to  the  Acaddemia  dei  Lynoei,  on  the  ered  an  address  on  weather-prediction,  in 
6th  of  October,  1886,  remarked  that  the  nor-  which  he  estimated  how  far  science  had  ad- 
mal  conditions  in  the  matter  of  the  red  sun-  yanoed  in  the  effort  to  fix  the  laws  by  which 
sets  had  at  that  time  been  resumed.  The  the  development  and  changes  of  atmospheric 
means  of  all  the  observations,  taken  from  the  phenomena  are  governed.  It  seems  to  be  es- 
beginning  of  the  phenomena  to  1886,  indicated  tablished  that  the  most  important  factor  in 
a  gradual  diminution  of  intensity.  Calling  the  determining  the  conditions  of  weather  is  the 
maximum,  on  the  8d  of  December,  1888,  as  distribution  of  centers  of  barometric  deprea- 
10,  the  mean  intensity  from  December,  1888,  to  sions,  and  that  these  are  preponderantly  con- 
April,  1884,  was  6*6 ;  and  from  December,  trolled  by  conditions  of  temperature.  Bence 
1885,  to  April,  1886,  it  fell  to  2'2.  Bishop^s  are  deduced  as  fundamental  rules:  1.  That 
Ring  had  been  invisible  at  Palermo,  and  also,  wheneyer  a  region  of  considerable  extent  we- 
according  to  Prof.  Tacchini,  at  Rome,  for  some  sents  an  excess  of  temperature  either  absolute 
time.  M.  Ricco  had  peroeiyed  it,  but  very  or  relatively  to  the  temperature  of  other  points 
faint,  on  the  15th  of  Jiay ;  and  its  visibility  in  the  same  latitude,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
had  since  diminished.  The  author  could  not,  formation  of  a  barometric  minimum  in  that 
however,  say  that  it  had  wholly  disappeared,  region,  which  is  manifested  Hther  by  the  ex- 
for  the  clearness  of  the  sky  goes  for  a  good  istenoe  of  a  close  minimum,  or  by  the  flexion 
deal  in  his  observations,  and  he  had  been  able  of  the  isobars ;  and,  2.  Barometric  maxima, 
to  perceive  it,  under  ususlly  favorable  circum-  points  whence  air  escapes  in  all  directions, 
stances,  as  late  as  the  19th  of  August.  The  tend  to  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  regions 
eruption  of  Ferdinandea  Island  in  1881,  and  the  where  the  temperature  is  low,  either  absolutely 
recent  eruption  of  Etna,  have  contributed  im-  or  relatively  to  the  latitude.  By  the  operation 
portant  facts  to  the  study  of  the  red  sunsets  and  of  these  rules,  winds  move  from  zones  of  high 
the  blue  snn.  The  mass  of  vapors  thrown  up  by  pressure  toward  the  points  where  the  barome- 
Ferdinaodea  was  enormous,  and  comparable  to  ter  is  low.  Hence,  also,  the  points  of  relative 
that  which  was  launched  from  Erakatoa;  it  cold  or  high  pressure,  and  of  relative  heat 
formed  a  column  over  the  volcano  at  least  fifteen  or  low  pressure,  haye  been  designsted  grand 
miles  high.  But  no  ashes  were  carried  away  by  centers  of  atmospheric  action.  The  shift- 
the  winds  from  Ferdinandea,  because  the  sea-  ing  of  these  centers,  which  is  always  taking 
water  rashed  into  the  crater  after  each  eruption;  place  to  a  certain  extent,  and  occasionally  oc- 
and  this  explains  the  formation  of  such  masses  curs  in  a  marked  degree,  may  be  regarded  as 
of  vapor.  But,  although  there  were  no  ashes  the  occasion  of  those  anomalies  of  season 
the  phenomena  of  blue  or  green  suns  and  red  which  are  sometimes  remarked.  The  con- 
twihghts  were  observed  over  a  great  part  of  tinued  study  of  weather-prediction,  then,  in- 
Europe.  Etna,  in  its  recent  eruption,  sent  out  yolves  a  more  complete  study  of  the  general 
a  column  of  vapor  which,  on  the  morning  of  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
the  21st  of  May,  was  about  eight,  and  in  the  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  normal  repartition 
afternoon  of  the  24th,  fourteen  kilometres  of  the  centers  of  action ;  the  determination  of 
high.  Furthermore,  ashes  were  thrown  out,  the  effects  of  displacement  of  the  centers  on 
which  fell  like  a  fine  rain,  at  Reggio  and  at  Pa-  the  meteorological  elements  —  wind,  temper- 
lermo.  For  several  days  after  the  eruption,  ature,  rain,  moisture,  and  cloudiness — and  the 
the  snn  appeared  rose-colored,  but  not  green  discovery  of  the  causes  of  the  displacements  of 
or  blue.  The  coloration  was  produced  by  the  the  centers  of  high  and  low  pressures  from 
yolcanic  dust  in  suspension,  wnich  intercepted  their  normal  positions.  Another  series  of 
the  rays  of  shorter  wave-lengths.  The  red  abnormal  phenomena,  which  seem  to  be  of 
twilights  that  were  observed  were,  however,  regular  occurrence,  like  the  May  frosts  and 
but  little  marked.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  Indian  summer,  invite  study,  the  ol^ect  of 
the  lack  of  vapor  thrown  out  by  the  volcano,  which  should  be  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
contrary  to  what  took  place  at  Ferdinandea  really  periodical,  and  whether  they  are  con* 
and  Erakatoa,  which  were  in  immediate  Juxta-  nected  with  some  direct  solar  action  or  with, 
position  to  tJbe  sea.  The  author  believes  that  extra-terrestrial  phenomena  of  some  other  pe- 
we  may  regard  the  red  twilights  and  blue  or  riod  than  that  of  the  earth.  The  author  ia 
green  suns  following  grand  volcanic  eruptions  hopeful  that  with  the  extension  and  the  com- 
as caused,  not  by  the  ashes,  but  by  the  vapors,  plete  systematization  of  weather  observations^ 
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means  may  be  found  for  reaehing  a  eolation  of  on  the  basis  of  raising  and  expending  the  snm  of 

all  these  qaeations.  $204,150.    An  '*  emergency  fnnd*'  of  $6,000 

High  Hetoirelsgltai  fHitlm. — Dr.  Breitenlohn-  was  consticated,  which  the  Board  of  Charch 

er  gives,  in  the  ^Mittheilnngen^  of  the  Vienna  Extension  was  anthorized  to  use  in  gifts  to 

Geographical  Sooietr,  the  following  list  of  ele-  churches  costing  more  than  $10,000.    A  reeo- 

xatea  meteorological  stations  in  Europe,  with  Intion  was  passed  deprecating  the  solicitation 

their  heights  above  the  sea  in  metres :  Italy,  of  money  for  needy  churches ;  and  conferencea 

Monte  Gimone,  Apennines,  2,162 ;  Etna,  Sic-  and  official  bosids  were  re^aested  not  to  an- 

ily,  2,900 ;  France,  Pny-de-I>6me,  Anverffne,  thorize  the  action  of  soHcitmg  agents  beyond 

1,458;  Pic  de  rAignal,  C^vennes,  1,567;  Mont  the  limits  of  their  own  conferences. 

Ventoox,  Cottian  Alps,  1,060;  Pic  dn  Midi,  t¥eedmen^i  Aid  Soeisty, —The  receipts  of 

Central  Pyrenees,  2,877 ;  Bwitserland,  Sftntis,  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  for  the  year  end- 

Appenzell,  2,600;  Great  Britain,  Ben  Nevis,  ing  June  80, 1886,  were  returned  at  $166,228| 

1,418;    Germany,     Brocken,    Harz,     1,141;  showing  an  increase  of  $21,762  over  the  re- 

Wendelstein,  Sonth  Bavaria,  1,860;  Austria,  oeipts  of  the  previoos  year.    The  total  amount 

Schafberg,  near  Ischl,  1,776 ;  Hoch-Obir,  Ca-  expended  by  the  society  in  the  work  of  Chrls- 

rinthia,  2,047;  SonnenbUck,  Salabnig,  8,108.  tian  education  in  the  South  during  nineteen 

nniiOIHSn&    L  mmktJM  ^htsyal  Chnth,—  years  had  been  $1,787,805,  of  which  $1,500,- 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  statistics  000  had  been  expended  in  schools  among  the 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (including  colored  people,  and  $287,205  in  school-work 

its  foreign  missions)  as  they  are  given  in  the  among  the  whites.    The  society  has  11  chu*- 

*^  Minutes  of  the  Annoal  Conferences'*  for  tered  institutions,  7  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 

1886 :  training  of  colored  pupih^  and  21  others,  with 

Namb«r  of  tnTeHar  prMdMn. 11975  1 74  teachers  and  5,526  pupils.    It  has  under 

SSSbSSCSftSSSl" iJiS  '^^"^  ^^  institutions  for  white  students,  with 

Number  of  memEenOA^o<wn«i^on)^\\''.\       l,76^i29  ^^  teachers  and  1,740  pupils.    It  had  estab- 

Nombn'orproiMtioiMn 8«i,]48  linhed  two  schools  among  the  whites,  at  Littie 

S^bi'^te^ffiiSithiV^ii::::    "^tH^  ^^^  ^^k'^  Chattanooga.  Tenn.    All  the 

KomtMr  ofMioito  taptted. 98,844  Other  schools  amoug  the  whites  m  the  South 

N^bSrfSS^::;:::;;:::;:.:;:::::::::     *t;S  ^  ^^  established  and  ime\j  maintained 

ProbabiaTaiaeof^iirahpropartj $89,412,449  by  the  people  themselves.    The  society  had 

N^^hT^^sB^'^dMiSj^'ti^ti^' <M^  tAded  these  schools,  when  they  had  been  em- 

nSS^JS' sSSJ"h<Srpu5r^^                      i,9ui;St  barrassed,  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  sup- 

Amocjit  of  BaKSToioT  CoLMcnow:  port  of  teachers,  as  its  funds  would  allow,  with- 

FormiMtons. f888,0M  out  embarrassment  to  ita  work  among  the  col- 

For  ebnrcb  AKtMsloa 10ficM4  ored  people. 

Tor  th»  riMdowa'*  AM  flodatf KfiM  Committee  of  the  Metbodiat  Epiacopal  Charoh 

f;ji"!l£Si;imbUiii;tf;.:::.:::::::::::     SiiS  "•*  «•»  New  York  city  Noyemw  s.  The 

FortbeWomaD^trureignMiMioiiuTSoctotj....      14&.51S  treasurer  reported  that  the  total  amount  of 

For  the  WooMA't  Home  MiMioiMrySoetoty 86,856  collections  for  the  year  had  been  $992,128;  of 

A  total  increase  is  shown  for  the  year  of  which  $886,592  had  been  obtdned  through  the 

100,047  in  the  number  of  members  and  proba-  conferencoB,  $188,958  from  legacies,  and  $21,- 

tioners.  578  in  the  form  of  miscellaneous  receipts.   The 

Church  Eztemion.—The  General  Committee  total  amount  was  greater  by  $165,800  than 
of  Church  Extension  met  in  Philadelphia,  No-  the  amount  of  the  receipto  for  the  previous 
vemberll.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Charoh  y««*«  Appropriations  were  made  for  carry- 
Extension  showed  that  the  year  had  begun  with  i^?  o^  the  missions  in  their  several  fields  of 
a  balance  in  tbe  treasury  of  $49,781.  The  ^o^k  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  follow : 
receipts  had  been:  On  general  account,  $148,-  l-  ?!?r"°*  **?•*<>? v  ,  .^  .  *«,**i. 
574;  on  loan-fund  account,  $82,910;  making;  l;!^!"^*"**^*'*^^- •:••::::•::::  ^IkZ 
altogether  $226,484 ;  giving  a  total  for  use  of      Cbinft i<M.m 

$276,266,  or  $11,521  more  than  the  avaUable      aJSStdl ii^iS 

resources  of  the  previous  year.    The  confer-  BcandiMtU  *.'.*.'.'!.*.'.*..*.*!.".'!!.*.'.'.*.'.'!!.*.'!!!.'!!'      TA^sas 

ence  collections  had  been  $99,446,  a  gain  of      SJitvviu u*om 

$7,898  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.    The  B?£li{rMd'Tirti^;;;;r.!;*.'.*;;;;;'.;'..;;'.;'.;       i«1t«S 

(Itsbursements  had  been:  On  general  account,       Italy 4«,480 

$148,542;  on  loan-fund  account,  $86,997 ;  giv-      f^J^ ggj 

ing  a  total  of  $280,589;  and  leaving  a  balance  Oow«^\\\\\'*.'.V.*.'.*.'.\*.'.'.* .'.*'.*.'.' .'.*.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.*      ii.oM 

in  the  treasury  on  November  1  of  $45,726.  Toui  for  fcwifB  miMimiL                      "^"roSS 

Additional  grants  had  been  made  on  conditions  (a  ooiuiitioiiai  appn>prution,'oontin(reBt*«>n'k 

to  be  complied  with,  including  gifts  and  loans,  f^^r  $8,000,  wm  nude  for  •  miMioB-ptvM  in 

of  $78,990 ;  and  anplications  were  on  file  for  il  iSSn.  n  m  U»mn>  6tat»  hot  m  Ak- 

gifts  and  loans  to  the  amount  of  $18,086.   The  nval  OoirnniBiroi^  to  >■  ADwvwnwMD  as 

appropriations  and  the  reqnert.  from  the  annnid  JS-j;  SSXi^SSS^J^uSJiSL, 

conferences  for  the  ensumg  year  were  adjusted      Kew  Mczieo,  and  Uuh) ' $T8,too 
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Ill- i>«»no  Mm«05»i  the  latter  bad  increased  by  more  than  $600,000. 

g2nSi»TUn  "".'.' .'.*.* .*.' M,450  Among  the  Indian  tribes  having  a  total  popn- 

G«riiuai '.'.'.'.'.'.!'.!'.'.l!!r.'.'.'.'.!'.'.'.!'.'.'.!!*.'.;      51,400  lation  of  76,000  sonla,  the  Churoh  had  12,000 

Q^^ ii'ffto  members  allotted  among  five  presiding  elders' 

japMiese.'.*.'.*.*.*.*.".".*.'.*.*l!.'.*!!Ii.* .*.'.*.'.'..'. ".'.*.*.*!.'       filooo  districts  and  forty-five  pastoral  chaiigee,  with 

4™«rf*»»  ^^••— V <*Jg  lai  local  preachers,  most  of  whom  are  of  the 

KiigS-»pe»king!!?r!r.!!;;!!.*!.'.'!;;;!!!;;'.!.'     JiSioo  Indian  race.    Six  academies  of  a  high  grade, 

for  the  edneation  of  Indian  children,  were  sns- 

T<,uidom«iticnii8doM .IM04BO  ^^^^     The  efforts  to  restore  the  Publlshing- 

IV.  M«c«a^«ws  App«op.i^t,o« bbm  Ho^  ^„  it3  condition  of  financial  emba?- 

Totd %ifimfio»  rassment  had  been  attended  with  success.   The 

The  statistics  of  the  missions,  according  to  debt  of  nearly  $800,000  had  been  redaced  to 

the  latest  published  report  (for  1886,  pablished  $80,500  in  4-per-cent.  bonds  on  the  house.    In 

in  March,  1886),  are  as  follow :  the  effort  to  raise  $2,000,000  for  centennial 

Foreign  Mimam, — Number  of  foreign  mis-  offerings  commemorative  of  the  one  hundredth 

sionarieS)  116;  of  assistant  missionaries,  72;  of  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Meth- 

foreign  teachers,  16 ;  of  missionaries  of  the  odist  Episcopal  General  Oonf erenoe,  $1,882,771 

Woman's  Foreig^  Missionary  Society,  68;  of  had  been  obtained;  bat  nearly  the  whole  of 

native  ordained  preachers,  809 ;  of  other  native  this  had  been  given  for  local  purposes,  such  as 

laborers^  264;  of  members,  86,950;  of  probation-  the  building  and  repairing  of  churches  and  the 

er8,12,625;of  native  adherents,  88,868;  average  paying  of  existing  debts,  so  that  not  much 

attendance  on  Sunday  worship,  55,481 ;  nom-  more  than  $500,000  were  realised  for  connec- 

ber  of  conversions  reported  auring  the  year,  tional  purposes.    Upon  the  proposal  referred 

2,777 ;  baptisms,  1,682  of  adults  and  2,288  of  by  the  preceding  General  Conference  to  the 

children  ;   number  of  pupils,  in  theological  iomual  Conferences  to  change  the  name  of  the 

schools,  1&6;  in  high-schools.  1,608;  in  day-  Church  to  "the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

schools,  16,827 ;  in  8nnday-s(mools,  67,069.  in  America,"  the  vote  had  resulted  in  91  in 

In  domestic  and  territorial  missions:  Num-  favor  of  the  change  and  8,416  against  it.    On 

ber  of  missionaries,  2,508 ;  of  assistant  misaon-  this  subject  the  bishops  said : 

ariee^  2,897,  with  81  other  assistants  and  teach-  '^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  coiporate  name, 

ers ;  of  local  preachers,  8,522 ;   of  members,  which  was  first  introduced  by  Bishop  Paine 

289,589 ;  of  probationers,  89,180.  and  adopted  into  the  report  of  the  Committee 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis-  of  Nine  in  the  General  Conference  of  1844 ; 
sionary  Society  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1886,  which  was  further  recognized  in  the  conven- 
were  $167,098.  The  society  reported  at  the  tion  at  Louisville  in  1845,  and  in  the  formation 
close  of  1886:  Missionaries  in  the  fleM,  57;  of  the  first  Southern  General  Conference  in 
assistants,  82 ;  Bible  women  and  medical  wom-  1846 ;  which  is  the  title  by  which  all  our  law- 
en,  168;  children  in  orphanages,  895  ;  schol-  suits  for  the  recovery  of  property  was  known, 
ar8hips,479;  day-schools,  210;  zenanas  visited,  and  in  favor  of  which  the  decree  of  the  8u- 
1,972;  women  under  instruction,  4,169.  Its  preme  Court  has  been ;  the  title  and  name  by 
work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  which  we  were  known  through  the  ample  and 
missions  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth-  deep  experience  of  the  war ;  the  name  which 
odist  Episcopd  Church,  in  Japan,  China,  India,  was  reaffirmed  by  a  constitutional  vote  of  the 
Bulearia,  Itiuy,  South  America,  and  Mexico.  Church  in  1866  to  1867,  and  by  which  the 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mission-  status  of  our  church  was  recognized  by  the 
ary  Society  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  15,  1886,  Cape  May  Commission  in  1876,  and  about 
were  $87,182  in  cash,  and  ^0,000  in  supplies,  which  our  whole  domestic  and  foreign  mis- 
Effective  organization  was  reported  at  the  meet-  sionary  work  has  clustered — will  be  accepted, 
ing  in  1885,  in  48  conferences.  fully  and  forever,  as  the  primal  and  final  des- 

IL  Hethodist  I^lsceiial  Chirch,  Soafli.— Statis-  ignation  of  our  beloved  Methodism:" 

tical  reports,  made  to  the  General  Conference  A  paper  waspresented  reciting  that  whereas 

in  May  showed  the  number  of  ministers  in  this  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Meth- 

Chnroh  to  be  4,406 ;  of  local  preachers,  5,948 ;  odist  Episcopal  Churcn,  South,  "have  a  common 

and  of  members,  990,904.  origin,  a  common  history,  teach  the  same  doc- 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  trines,  and  have  virtually  the  same  church  poli- 

Episcopal  Church,  South,  met  in  Richmond,  ty;  and,  whereas,  the  only  end  and  aim  of  both 

Ya.,   May  5^     The  bishops  presented  their  churches  should  be  to  spread  Scripture  holi- 

quadrennial  address,  reviewing  the  condition  ness  over  these  lands  and  promote  the  glory 

and  growth  of  the  Church  during  the  past  four  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men ;  and,  whereas, 

years.    It  represented  that  during  that  interval  the  provisions  of  the  Cape  May  Commission 

l^e  number  of  members  had  increased  from  [see  *^  Annual  Cyclopedia"  for  1876]  have 

860,717  to  906,994 ;  of  itinerant  ministers  from  been  wholly  disregarded  " :  therefore  it  asked 

4,011  to  4,466 ;  and  of  local  preachers  from  that  the  General  Conference  elect  a  commis- 

5^869  to  5, 948.  In  the  missions,  whidi  have  been  sion  of  seven  to  meet  a  similar  commission 

established  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  China,  the  whose  appointment  should  be  requested  of  the 

expenditure  has  exceeded  the  income,  though  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
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pal  Church,  to  ooDStitote  a  Joint  oommiaBion  for  holding  the  General  Conference,  a  com* 
charged  with  the  duty  of  devising  a  plan  of  mittee  was  appointed  to  select  from  the  places 
Methodist  oomitj  and  federation,  *^  wherehy  inviting  the  Conference  and  negotiate  for  rail- 
there  shall  he  avoided,  as  far  as  poasihle,  the  road  fares  and  hotel  rates,  and  to  report 
sin  of  two  Methodisms  oocnpjin^  the  same  ter-  through  the  Chnrch  papers  at  its  discretion, 
ritory,  either  at  home  or  in  foreign  fielda.*^  It  The  ^*  Qaarterlj  Review,"  hitherto  published 
also  asked  for  the  appointment  of  committees  as  a  private  enterprise,  was  pot  under  the  care 
to  prepare  a  common  hymnal  for  Methodism,  of  the  Publishing-House.  The  Conference  di- 
Tlus  paper' was  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  rected  that  the  decisions  of  the  bishops  on  le- 
from  each  annual  conference,  which  reported  gal  queetions  be  published  in  book-form, 
adversely  to  any  measure  looking  to  the  unifl-  IIL  ■cthedlit  Ckvck  li  €aaaiai«-The  statis- 
cation  of  Methodism  in  foreign  fields  and  in  tioal  reports  of  this  Church,  made  to  the  General 
small  towns  and  villages  at  home.  A  propod-  Conference  in  September,  give  the  number  of 
tion  was  then  adopted  by  a  smaU  minority  em-  itinerant  ministers  as  1,610,  of  looal  preachers 
powering  the  bishops  and  Board  of  Missions  to  2,682,  fmd  of  members  199,479. 
ask  that  a  commission  to  consider  with  them  The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
the  question  of  comity  be  appointed  by  the  next  Church  in  Canada  met  in  Toronto,  September 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  1.  It  was  the  first  General  Conference  of  this 
Church.  Four  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  had  Church  since  the  consummation  of  the  uni(m 
died  since  the  precedbig  General  Conference:  of  the  four  Methodist  denominations  three 
BishopPaineinl882,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four:  years  before.  Included  within  the  organiza- 
Bishop  Kavanagh  in  1884,  in  his  eighty -second  tion  of  the  body  are  the  Methodist  churches  of 
year ;  Bishop  neroe  in  the  same  year,  in  his  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
fieventy-third  year ;  and  Bishop  Parker  in  1886,  the  Bermuda  Islands,  with  misidoiis  among  the 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  Four  new  bishops  were  Indians  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  coast 
elected :  W.  W.  Duncan,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia ;  and  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  In  tiie  reports 
C.  B.  Galloway,  D.  D.,  of  Mississippi;  Eugene  made  to  the  General  Conference,  the  most 
R.  Hendrix,  D.  D.,  of  Missouri ;  and  Joseph  S.  beneficial  results  were  claimed  to  have  accrued 
Key,  D.  D.,  of  Georgia.  A  memorial  asking  from  the  union.  An  increase  of  20,000  mem- 
that  the  appointment  of  evangelists  be  per-  hers  had  taken  place  in  the  first  year,  and  a 
mitted  was  denied.  An  amendment  was  made  further  increase  of  10,000  members  liad  oc- 
to  the  disciplinary  rule  under  which  the  selling  curred  in  the  second  year  after  the  completion 
of  intoxicating  liquors  was  classed  among  mia-  of  the  movement.  The  missionary  income  had 
demeanors,  declaring  it  to  be  an  immorality,  been  augmented  by  $10,000.  The  missions 
The  Publishing-House  was  authorized  to  issue  a  among  the  Indians  had  been  of  salutary  influ* 
series  of  tracts  and  leafiets  on  the  evils  of  in-  ence  in^preserving  the  loyalty  of  that  people, 
temperance.  The  law  of  chnrch  trials  was  Not  one  of  the  l^thodist  Indians,  it  was  said^ 
amended  so  as  greatly  to  extend  the  rights  of  had  taken  part  in  the  outbreak  by  which  the 
the  accused  to  challenge  for  cause.  It  was  de-  Western  Territories  of  the  Dominion  had  been 
cided  that  a  traveling  preacher  who  may  have  disturbed.  The  most  important  snlject  con- 
been  located  by  his  annual  conference  for  in-  aidered  by  the  Conference  was  the  proposition 
efficiency  or  want  of  adaptation  to  the  itiner-  for  the  federation  of  the  Metho&t  Victoria 
anoy,  ahall  not  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  University  at  Cobourg  with  the  Provincial 
General  Conference.  On  the  question  of  di-  University  of  Ontario  at  Tofonto.  A  large 
vorce  the  Conference  decided  that  no  minister  quantity  of  land  had  been  set  anart  in  the  last 
of  the  Church  shall  solemnize  the  rite  of  mar-  century  *'  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  der- 
riage  between  parties  when  one  or  both  of  gy,"  and  had  afterward  been  sequestrated  and 
them  are  divorced  from  a  wife  or  husband  applied  to  the  endowment  of  King^s  College 
still  living,  provided  that  the  inhibition  shall  University.  This  institution  being  under  the 
not  apply  to-  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  control  of  the  Anglican  clergy  and  requiring 
obtained  on  scriptural  ground.  In  view  of  the  religious  tests  from  ita  students,  the  Presby- 
great  demand  for  intelligent  preachers  among  terians  and  Methodists  established  universities 
the  colored  people  of  the  South,  the  bishops  of  their  own.  Since  then  Eing^s  College  bad 
were  authorized,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  been  converted  into  the  Provincial  Uoi varsity 
an  annual  conference,  to  appoint  a  preacher  to  of  Toronto  and  opened  without  tests  to  students 
travd  within  the  bounds  of  the  Conference  of  all  denominations;  and  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
and  organize  churches  in  connection  with  the  cation,  of  Toronto,  had  conferred  with  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Ameri-  heads  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  insti- 
ca.  The  educational  renort  recommended  that  tutions  and  submitted  to  them  a  nlan  for  the 
each  conference  should  nave  at  least  one  acade-  affiliation  of  all  with  the  Provincial  University, 
my  or  seminary  direcUy  under  its  supervision,  which  alone  should  confer  degrees.  The  Pros- 
and  that  several  conferences  should  unite  in  byterian  Queen's  CoUe^  and  the  Anglican 
the  support  of  a  unlveraity  or  college ;  that  Trinity  College  had  dechned  to  come  into  this 
institutions  of  a  high  g^ade  should  not  be  too  arrangement,  although  the  denominations  they 
much  multiplied;  and  that  Bible-schools  be  represented,  with  the  Baptists  and  Roman 
established  everywhere.   For  providing  a  place  Catholics^  had  grouped  their  theological  insti* 
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tntioDs  aroand  the  Provincial  UniTergity.  The 
proposition  for  federation  was  approved,  after 
a  debate  of  three  days  in  the  Conference,  bj 
a  vote  of  188  to  118.  The  perfection  of  the 
scheme  requires  the  collection  of  a  fond  of 
9450,000  for  the  erection  of  new  buildingn  and 
the  better  eqnipment  of  Victoria  College,  and 
toward  this  amoont  $90,000  were  raised  in  the 
Conference.  The  qaestion  arose  as  to  whether 
one  Gener^  Superintendent  or  two  officers  of 
that  name,  as  was  contemplated  but  not  stipu- 
lated for  at  the  time  of  the  consummation  of  the 
union,  shodd  be  appointed.  The  Conference 
decided  in  favor  of  two,  and  General  Superin- 
tendent Carman  was  re-elected  for  the  term  of 
eight  years,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  already 
serving  in  place  of  Superintendent  Kice,  de- 
ceased, was  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years. 
A  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  the  North- 
west Territories  was  also  determined  upon  and 
appointed.  A  proposition  to  extend  the  term 
of  the  pastorate  to  four  years  was  defeated.  A 
plan  for  the  creation  of  a  consolidated  treasure- 
ship  of  all  the  funds  of  the  Church,  with  a  lo- 
cal advisory  committee,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  for  consideration  and  report  to  the 
next  General  Conference.  An  arrangement 
was  approved  by  which  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  shall  co-operate  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  theological  college  for  the 
training  of  native  Japanese  ministers  in  Tokio, 
Japan.  A  plan  was  provided  whereby  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  missions  occupying  the 
same  territory,  under  conditions  in  which  they 
may  be  liable  to  be  brought  into  conflict  or 
rivalry,  may  be  consolidated  by  mutual  agree- 
ment and  put  in  the  charge  of  the  denomina- 
tion whose  church  may  be  locally  the  stronger, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  plan  where  it  may  appear  practicable.  A 
plan  for  Church  extension  in  the  Northwest 
was  adopted.  The  Conference  recommended 
that  non-alcoholic  wine  be  used  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord^s  Supper;  that  juvenile  tem- 
perance societies  be  organized  in  all  the  con- 
gregations; and  that  a  day  be  set  apart  in  each 
year,  to  be  known  as  Temperance  Sunday, 
which  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  temper- 
ance questions.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Sunday-schools  that  more  than 
84,000  of  the  pupils  were  pledged  abstainers. 

IT*  Wcfllejan  Coueetlaii.— The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Wesleyan  (Brit- 
ish) and  affiliated  Conferences  as  reported  to 
the  Conference  at  London  in  July,  1886 : 
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In  Great  BriUIn 

In  nlesfont 

Irish  Wesleyan  Conference 

French  Wealeyan  Conference. . . . 

Auetralaalan  Conferences 

Booth  AfHoan  Conference 

West  Indian  Conferences. 


Total. 


IllBOTWt 

Lml 

nbfalm. 

pcaaelMn. 

1,PT0 

1^000 

841 

1,8W 

286 

3,408 

88 

99 

401 

8,429 

ISO 

1,7S6 

8ft 

2,010 

'    8,846 

26,082 

440,915 
88,198 
Sa,8A9 
1,668 
68,023 
82,lft8 
45,184 

649,110 


The  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  was  held  in  London,  May  8.  Mr.  W. 
Shepherd  Allen,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  receipts 
of  tne  society  for  the  year  had  been  £188,165, 
while  the  expenditures  had  been  £181,864  for 
general  purposes,  and  £2,469  on  account  of 
special  missions. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  met  in  the  City 
Road  Chapel,  London,  July  20.   The  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Newton  Young,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president. 
One  of  the  most  important  subjects  consid- 
ered was  a  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  m  Western  London,  with  reference 
to  which  a  committee  had  been  appointed  at 
a  previous  conference.    The  presentation  of  a 
favorable  report  by  this  committee  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  debate  upon  the  expediency  and 
propriety  of  undertaking  a  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion in  that  quarter  of  the  city,  concerning 
which  considerable  differences  of  opinion  were 
expressed.    The  project  was  finally  sanctioned 
by  the  Conference,  the  resolution  to  that  effect 
being  carried  by  a  large  majority  of  ti^e  votes. 
The  Committee  of  the  Mission  was  empowered 
to  select  ministers  for  appointment  hi  its  work, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Conference.    It 
was  understood  that  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes 
and  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  would  be  desig- 
nated to  conduct  the  mission.    A  committee 
report  was  presented  on  ^'  Village  Methodism," 
or  relative  to  the  openings  offered  for  and  the 
prospects  of  the  success  of  evangelistic  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference  in  the 
agricultural  villages,  to  which  an  increased  de- 
gree of  importance  has  been  attached  since  the 
recent  extensions  of  the  electoral  franchise. 
The  report  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  gen- 
eral results  of  the  committee's  investigation, 
and  cited  as  a  special  matter  for  gratulation 
that  880  more  villages  were  occupied  by  Meth- 
odist preachers  and  evangelists  and  other  labor- 
ers than  tw enty-fi  ve years  ago.  It  recommended 
that  the  best  efforts  of  the  Connection  be  put 
forth  to  render  local  preachers,  exhorters,  and 
class-leaders  thoroughly  efficient,  and  to  increase 
their  numbers;  that  they  should  vigorously  ^u* 
gage  in  aggressive  work,  and  that  lay  agents 
should  be  employed  and  new  village  circuits 
formed.    A  measure  was  proposed  for  a  limi- 
tation of  the  term  during  which  ministers  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  departmental  office. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  editor  and  the  tutors  in  the  theological 
institutions,  no  minister  shall  be  allowed  to 
hold  a  departmental  office  for  more  than  nine 
years ;  and  that  no  minister,  having  served  the 
Connection  for  a  term  of  nine  years  in  any  de- 
partment, shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  an- 
other department  without  having  previously 
traveled  three  years  in  a  circuit    This  was 
amended  by  the  adoption  of  a  provision  that, 
when  an  incumbent  shall  have  completed  six 
years  of  his  appointment,  the  committee  con- 
cerned in  the  case  should  be  required  to  make 
the  nomination  of  three  ministers,  of  whom 
the  Conference  should  be  requested  to  appoint 
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one,  the  retiring  minister  to  be  eligible  to  be  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Hnghes  and   the 

one  of  the  three,  and  to  be  eleoted.    The  role  overtores  of  the  four  ex-Presidents  of  the  Wes- 

as  amended  was  also  made  applicable  to  the  lejan  Conference  were  seconded  in  the  Meth- 

offices  which  were  excepted  in  the  original  reso-  odist  New  Connection,  of  which  seven  ex-Presi- 

lotion.   A  qaesdon  arose  during  the  discnadon  dents  of  the  Conference  had  at  the  beginning 

of  foreign  missionary  work  as  to  the  expedi-  of  December  expressed  their  approval  of  the 

ency  of  continuing  the  missions  in  Roman  Cath-  movement  and  desire  that  it  might  succeed, 

olic  countries  and  the  colonies.    It  was  pleaded  Y«  IMheiM  New  CswNcdea.— The  summary 

in  support  of  the  Continental  missions  that  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church,  as  presented  to 

some  of  the  results  of  Methodist  influence  might,  the  Conference  in  June,  showed  that  the  num- 

perhaps,  be  seen  to  an  extent  which  no  one  her  of  chapels  was  514;  number  of  societies, 

could  determine  in   the  modem  revival  of  479 ;  of  cirionit  preachers,  186 ;  of  local  preach- 

evangelical  religion  in  France,  and  that  no  mis-  ers,  1,242;    of  members,  29,914;  of  proba- 

sion  was  dearer  to  the  people  of  the  Church  tioners,  4,440 ;  of  Sunday  -  schoo]82469,  •  with 

than  the  one  in  Italy ;  while  from  the  colonial  11,1S5  teachers,  and  88,704  pupils.  Three  more 

missionary  work  had  sprung  the  Methodist  societies  were  recorded  than  in  the  previous 

Ohurchesof  America,  Canada,  and  Australasia;  year,  and  the  number  of  members  nad  in- 

with  a  South  African  Conference  in  existence,  creased  by  687. 

the  missipns  within  the  range  of  which  would  The  Conference  of  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
soon  cost  the  parent  committee  nothing,  while  nection  met  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Jane  14. 
the  West  Indies,  under  the  new  constitution  of  The  Rev.  William  Townsend  was  chosen  presi- 
their  Conference  would  soon  become  less  bur-  dent.  Reports  were  made  of  the  condition  of 
densome.  The  approval  of  the  Conference  the  funds  and  societies  of  the  Connection.  The 
was  g^ven  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  general  Book  -  Room  returned  an  income  of  £8,078, 
committee  to  secure  an  increase  in  the  mcome  with  profits  amounting  to  £180.  The  income 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  of  the  Paternal  fund,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
The  subject  of  the  reunion  of  the  Wesleyan  to  assist  in  making  the  incomes  of  ministers 
Connection  and  of  the  Methodist  Kew  Con-  proportionate  to  the  size  of  their  families,  was 
nection,  which  separated  ttom  the  former  body  £8,144.  The  Temperance  and  Band  of  Hope 
in  1797,  was  brought  under  discussion  in  No-  Union  included  24l»  bands  with  81,588  mein- 
vember  through  Uie  publication  of  a  corre-  bers,  and  had  published  828,487  copies  of 
spondence  between  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes  and  tracts,  etc.,  since  it  was  organized.  Ranmoor 
fourex-Presidentsof  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  College,  Sheffield,  had  an  endowment  fund  of 
Mr.  Hughes  wrote  to  each  of  the  ex-presidents  £7,881.  The  total  amount  of  subscriptions  to 
— viz.,  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  the  Rev.  A.  the  Aid  and  Extension  fund,  which  was  to  be 
MoAuley,  the  Rev.  £.  £.  Jenkins,  and  the  Rev.  completed  in  the  middle  of  the  financial  year, 
Charles  Garrett — propounding  to  each  of  them  had  been,  to  the  date  of  making  the  report, 
the  question, '*  Ought  we  to  propose  reunion  £10,998.  The  income  for  the  Benevolent  fund 
with  the  Methodist  New  Connection?  ^'  The  (for  aged  ministers  and  their  widows)  had  been 
persons  addressed  all  responded  favorably  to  £8,265. 

the  idea  of  reunion,  saying  that  they  had  long  The  receipts  for  the  Mission  fnnds  (including 
hoped  that  it  might  be  brought  about  Mr.  both  home  and  foreign  missions),  apart  from 
Jlrthur  had  talked  with  the  late  Dr.  Cooke,  of  sums  raised  and  expended  in  the  mission-fields, 
^he  New  Connection,  upon  the  subiect  forty  had  been  £6,450,  and  the  total  expenditure 
years  before,  and  would  be  '*  friendly  to  all  £5,741.  The  Connection  had  in  its  foreign 
action  that  is  not  forced  or  driven  forward."  mission,  in  China,  7  English  missionaries,  60 
Mr.  McAuley  pointed  to  the  unification  of  native  preachers,  and  about  1,851  Chinese  con- 
Methodism  in  Ireland  as  an  example  to  be  imi-  verts.  A  recently  established  mission  in  the 
tated.  Mr.  Jenkins,  while  he  thought  that  the  Isle  of  Man  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.  A 
Methodist  ^^  (Ecumenical  Conference''  of  1881  report  was  approved  recommending  that  pnb- 
might  have  opened  the  way,  if  not  to  actual  lie  services  (of  worship)  should  be  made  as 
incorporation,  to  a  unity  which  should  make  evangelistic  as  possible,  without  adopting 
Methodists  work  together  where  they  were  means  that  would  tend  to  lessen  the  faith  of 
now  working  without  concert,  referred  to  some  the  people  in  the  saving  power  of  the  ordinary 
difficolties  in  the  way.  Mr.  Garrett  related  an  means  of  grace ;  and  that  special  services  should 
incident  showing  how  the  divisions  of  the  be  held  at  intervals  in  all  the  circuits,  in  order 
Churches,  which  were  really  '*  one  in  name,  one  to  guard  against  any  tendency  to  formalism. 
in  doctrine,  and  one  in  heart,''  led  to  waste  of  The  annual  address  to  the  ministers^  members, 
energy  by  splitting  what  might,  in  the  case  of  and  friends  of  the  Connection  contained  a  pas- 
a  looid  church,  be  a  strong  body  if  united,  into  sage  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Methodist 
a  number  of  weak,  ineffective,  and  often  con-  union  with  reference  to  the  indications  of  a 
flioting  organizations.  Mr.  Hughee  having  re-  nearer  approximation  to  each  other  of  the  va- 
oeived  the  answers  of  the  four  ex-presidents,  rious  Methodist  bodies,  and  of  the  mutual  re- 
addressed  a  letter  to  all  the  ministers  and  a  spect  and  love  with  which  they  now  regarded 
number  of  laymen  of  the  connection,  asking  one  another.  The  paper  took  notice  of  the 
for  their  opinions  on  the  sabject.  fact,  as  alleged,  that  every  Methodist  body 
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which  had  been  called  into  existence  daring  7,649 ;  of  chapels,  1,858 ;  of  other  preaching- 

the  present  century  in  England,  America,  and  rooms,  222 ;   of  SondajHMdiools,  1,861,  with 

Australia,  had  adopted  in  substance,  if  not  in  26,664  teachers  and  198,196  pupils, 

form,  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  New  The  Annual  Assemblj  of  the  United  Meth- 

Connection.    The  Wesieyan  Connection  also,  odist  Free  ohnrohes  was  held  in  Sheffield,  be- 

had  been  constrained,  by  the  growth  and  pow-  ginning  July  18.     The  Rev.   Thomas  Sher- 

er  of  liberal  principles,  to  make  very  great  wood  was  chosen  president.    The  oommioee 

changes   in  its  polity  and  adminbtration —  of  the  Commemorative  fund,  which  had  been 

changes  which  had  swept  away  some  of  the  established  three  years  before,  in  celebration  of 

elements  of  difference  between  the  two  bodies,  the  formation  of  the  body,  and  to  add  to  the 

and  greatly  reduced  the  magnitude  and  prao-  resonrces  of  the  Connectional  and  local  fund, 

tical  force  of  others.  reported  that  £82,400  had  been  promised,  of 

¥L  PriadtlTe  McChedlitCiiwch.^The  statistical  which  £18,082  had  been  paid  in  three  install- 

reponts  of  this  Church,  as  presented  to  the  mente ;  two  other  installments  had  yet  to  be 

Conference  in  June,  give  the  following  foot-  paid.    The  capital  of  the  Superannuation  fund 

ings:   Number  of  church-members,  191,641;  nad   been   increased    by  £1,876,    and  now 

of  regular  hearers,  485,186 ;  of  ministers,  1,048 ;  amounted  to  £88,482 ;  annuities  had  been  paid 

of  local  preachers,  16,120;  of  class  -  leaders,  to  the  amount  of  £2,050;  and  the  ministers* 

10,728 :   of  Connectional  chapels,  4,805  ;  of  subscriptions  to  the  fund  amounted  to  £1,080. 

other  cnapels,  1,545;  value  of  cnurch  property,  The  Children's  fund,  which  is  appHed  to  the 

$8,017,647;  number  of  Sunday-6choQi&  8,758,  benefit  of  the  children  of  all  itinerant  minis- 

with  58,121  teachers,  and  886,670  pupils.  ters  between  the  tliird  and  seventeenth  years 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Primi-  of  their  age,  and  is  maintained  by  a  levy  of 

tive  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  was  held  in  ten  pence  a  year  on  the  members  of  the  Church, 

London,  May  11.    Mr.  H.  Spicer,  M.  P.,  pre-  had  470  children  on  its  list  of  beneficiaries, 

sided.    The  receipts  of  the  society  fur  the  year  The  capital  of  the  Sunday-school  fund  was 

had  been  £22,250,  and  the  expenditures  £18.-  £1,420  ;    and  of  the  loccd  preachers'  fund, 

906,  but  the  apparent  balance  was  probably  £1,710.     The  sales  of  the  Book-Room  had 

already,  covered  by  prospective  payments  for  amounted  to  £5,768,  and  the  profits  of  the 

current  expenses.    More  than  1,400  cases  of  concern  to  £462.     These  were  appropriated 

conversion  had  been  reported  by  the  mission-  among  the  several  benevolent  schemes  entitled 

aries  in  the  home  department.  to  share  in  them.    The  chapel  committee  re- 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  met  in  ported  one  hundred  cases  of  erection  and  en- 
its  sixty -seventh  annual  session  at  Derby,  June  largement  of  chapels,  school-rooms,  and  minis- 
9.  The  Rev.  John  Atkinson  was  chosen  presi-  ters'  houses,  at  a  total  cost  of  £26,528 ;  to- 
dent.  The  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  ward  which  £12,895  had  been  raised ;  the  sum 
fund  showed  that  during  the  twenty-one  years  of  £25,875  had  been  raised  for  the  reduction  of 
of  its  existence  it  had  assisted  in  tiie  erection  chapel  debt,  making  the  entire  amount  raised 
of  78  chapels  and  schools  in  London.  The  in  these  two  branches  of  the  Connectional 
Book-Room  had  been  able  to  give  £3,800  out  work  £88,964.  Favorable  reports  were  made 
of  its  profits  to  the  Superannuated  Ministers',  of  the  condition  of  Asheville  College  and  of 
Widows',  and  Orphans'  fund.  The  income  of  the  theological  institute.  The  President  of 
the  latter  fund  had  amounted  to  £7,570,  and  it  the  Assembly  was  authorized  to  sign  a  petition 
had  on  its  books  the  names  of  255  annuitants,  in  favor  of  the  closing  on  Sunday  of  places 
The  General  Chapel  fund  reported  that  during  where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold.  Resolu- 
the  last  nine  years  it  had  assisted  trustees  to  tions  were  adopted,  urging  modifications  in  the 
reduce  their  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  £81,-  marriage  laws  so  as  to  give  Dissenting  clergy- 
000.  The  most  important  measure  perfected  men  and  chapels  equal  rights  and  position  in 
by  the  Conference  was  one  for  the  establish-  the  solemnization  of  marriage  with  those  of 
ment  of  a  stationing  committee,  to  consist  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  asking  for  the 
one  minister  and  one  layman  from  each  home  substitution  of  international  arbitration  for 
district,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  General  war. 

Committee  and  of  the  Missionary  Committee.  Tin*  BiUe  CluMliUi — The  Annual  Confer- 

Its  business  will  be  to  arrange  the  appoint-  ence  of  the  Bible  Christian  Connection  met  in 

ments  of  unstationed  ministers  and  provide  for  Southsea,  July  27.    The  Rev.  Alexander  Tren- 

unsnpplied  circuits:  and  it  shall  not,  except  by  gove  was  chosen  president.     The  statistical 

special  instruction  u*om  the  Conference,  mter-  reports  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  500 

fere  with  arrangements  previously  made  be-  members.     The  receipts  of  the  Chapel  fund 

tween  ministers  and  stations.  had  been  £28,461 ;  debts  had  been  paid  to  the 

Til*  Halted  HeChodist  Free  Chnehei.— The  fol-  amount  of  £4,420.     A  favorable  report  was 

lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  presented  of  the  condition  and  standard  of 

body,  which  were  presented  to  the  Annual  As-  scholarship  of  Shebbear  College.    Two  candi- 

sembly  in  July :  Number  of  itinerant  ministers,  dates  ofiered  themselves  to  enter  the  service 

880 ;  of  supernumerary  ministers,  41 ;  of  local  of  the  mission  in  China,  which  had  been  estab- 

preachers,  8,268;  of  leaders,  4,077;  of  mem-  lished  the  previous  year.    A  visiting  minister 

Ders  in  society,  76,500 ;  of  members  on  trial,  from  Canada,  where  the  Provincial  Conneo- 
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tion  has   been   united  with  the  Methodist  soldiery  of  the  mQitarj  colonies,  1,168  strong, 

Church  of  Canada,  represented  that  the  results  with  180  officers;  together,  18,894  men  and 

of  the  anion,  in,  which  the  principles  of  the  1,741  officers.  The  navy  consists  of  4  gunboats. 
Bible  Christian  Connection  were  conserved,       fflianwi — ^The  national  indebtedness*  home 

had  been  beneficiaL    The  undertaking  bv  the  and  foreign,  amounts  to  $125,000,000.     At 

Bouth  Australian  Conference  to  boild  a  college,  the  time  the  decree  of  June  22,  1885,  was 

to  be  called*  Way  College,  was  confirmed.   The  issued,  the  budget  for  1885-^86  estimated  the 

ohurohes  in  Victoria  were  anthorijBed  to  form  outlay  at  $38,908,848,  and,  adding  thereto  the 

a  conference.    Provision  was  made  f6r  the  oc-  deficits  of  three  years  up  to  June  80,  1885 

casional  assembly  of  a  ^^ Pan- Australian"  Con-  ($24,048,600),  there  had  to  be  provided  for 

ference.    The  constitution  of  the  examining  the  sum  of  $62,946,948 ;  whereas  the  income 

and  of  the  stationing  committee  was  modified  was  estimated  not   to   exceed  $27,000,000, 

by  adding  two  laymen  to  each  of  them.  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $85,946,948.    The  pro- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Christian  visions  of  the  decree  of  June  22  changed  the 

Missionary  Society  was  held  May  4.    The  re-  budget  estimate  for  1885->*86  to  the  foUowing 

oeipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure :  Out- 

£6,040,  and  the  disbursements  £6,718.     An  lays,  less  $2,221,545;  discount  from  salaries, 

increase  of  486  approved  members  was  re-  $20,278,455,  and  adding  thereto  $24,048,600 

turned.    Two  missionaries  had  been  sent  out  of  deficit  to  June  80,  1885,  there  remained 

to  labor  in  China  under  the  auspices  of  the  $44,822,055  to  be  provided  for.    The  income 

China  Inland  Mission.    The  sum  of  £796  had  being  estimated  at  $27,000,000,  and  the  6- 

been  appropriated  for  the  new  China  mission,  per-cent.  bond  issue  decreed,  amounting  to 

and  £446  had  been  contributed  for  that  object.  $25,000,000,  there  were  thus  resources  at  the 

HEUCO)  a  confederated  republic  of  North  disposal  of  the  treasury,  prospectively,  reaching 
America.  Area,  748,144  square  miles ;  popula-  $52,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $7,677,945. 
tion  in  1888,  10,447,974,  of  whom  1,985,117  Eariy  in  1886  the  Government  issued  a  de- 
were  white  natives  and  European  and  Ameri-  cree  establisbing  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a  bureau 
can  residents,  constituting  19  per  cent. ;  8,970,-  for  the  registry,  aoknowled^ent,  liquidation, 
284 ;  or  88  per  cent.,  pure  Indians,  while  the  and  conversion  of  all  national  indebtedness 
remaining  48  per  cent,  were  half-breeds.  and  claims  against  the  exchequer.    Simnltane- 

The  cides  with  a  population  exceeding  7.000  ously,  a  financial  agency  was  opened  in  Lon- 

inhabitants  were :   Ores,  8,000 ;   Chihuahua,  don,  under  the   temporary  management   of 

12,000:   Saltillo,  26,000;   Monterey,  16,000;  Don  Francisco  Z.  Mena,  the  Mexican  minister 

Vera  Cruz,  24,000 ;  San  Juan  Bantista,  8,000 ;  at  Berlin ;  Don  C4rlos  Mexia,  Mexican  consul 

Campeche,  16,000;   M6rida,  40,000;   Guadi^  in  Liverpool,  to  be  his  secretary, 
lajara,  80,000;  Colima,  26,251;  Morelia,  24,-       The  new  8-per-cent.  consols  for  theconver- 

000;  0%|aca,  28,000;  San  Cristdbal,  10,500;  sion  of  the  Mexican  debt  are  to  be  issued  to 

Durango,  20,000;  Zacatecas,  80,000;   Agnas-  the  amount  of  $150,000,000,  to  be  bonds  pay- 

oalieotes,  22,000;   San  Luis  Potosi,  85,000;  able  to  bearer  in  national  coin,  and  to  be  taken 

Guaniyuato,  52,000 ;  Quer^taro,  80,000 ;   Pa-  in  payment  in  full  for  government  lands  or 

chnca,  12,000;  Tolnoa,  12,000 ;  Pnebla,  75,000;  any  other  Federal  properties  —  unpaid   cou- 

and  Mexico,  the  capital,  800,000.  pons  to  be  taken  in  payment  to  the  amount  of 

6f fOUMat.— The  President  is  Don  Porfirio  6  per  cent  in  the  settlement  of  all  Federal 

Diaz,  elected  for  four  years,  beginning  Dec.  1,  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  next  following.    Asa 

1884.    His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow-  direct  sequel  of  this  decree,  the  financial  agent 

ing  ministers:   Foreign  Kelations,  Sefior  Ig-  in  London  made,  on  June  28,  an  arrangement 

naoio  Mariscal;  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hinojosa;  with  the  council  of  foreign  bond-holders,  ap- 

Public  Works,  Gton.  Pacheco;  Justice,  Sefior  proved  by  the  committee  of  Mexican  bond- 

Joaouin  Baranda ;    Finance,    Sefior   Manuel  nolders,  in  accordance  with  which  the  i  per 

Dnbliui ;  Interior,  Sefior  Manuel  Romero  Ru-  cent  interest  dne  foreign  bond-holders  for  the 

bio.     The  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  six  months  ended  June  80,  1886,  was  paid  on 

Sefior  M.  Romero ;  the  United  States  Minister  the  day  foUowing  by  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Car- 

to  Mexico  is  C.  Manning ;  the  American  Con-  rie  A  Co.,  London ;  the  unpaid  coupons  of  the 

sal-Gkneral  at  Mexioo  is  Porch ;  the  Consul  at  1851  loan  were  settled  for  by  an  issue  payable 

Paso  del  Norte  is  J.  H.  Briffham;  and  the  Mex-  between  Jan.  1, 1887,  and  Dec.  81,  1890.    In 

ioan  Consul-General  at  New  York,  Sefior  J.  exchange  for  the  1864  loan  and  overdue  cou- 

N.  Navarro.  pons,  holders  received  £50  8  per  cent,  new 

Aray  aid  Vavy^ — ^The  army  of  the  republic  oondis  for  every  £100,  all  new  coupons  to  date 

consists  of  10,500  infantry,  with  722  officers;  from  Jan.  1,  1887.    The  new  consols  are  to 

divided  into  19  battidions;   9  regiments  of  bear  interest  as  follows:   1886,  1  per  cent.; 

cavalry,  4,176  strong,  with  518  officers;   5  1887,  li  per  cent.;  1888,2  per  cent.;  1889, 

batteries  of  artillery,  1,017  strong,  with  180  2^  per  cent.;  and  dating  from  January,  1890,  8 

officers ;  71  gendarmes,  with  22  officers,  doing  per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly.    At  a  ffeneral 

coast  service;  9  corps,  1,692 strong,  of  munici-  meeting  of  bond-holders,  held  in  London  on 

pal  gendarmes,  witn  150  officers ;  an  invalid  June  80,  the  settlement  was  accepted, 
corps,  280  strong,  with  19  officers,  and  the       IiitilBeirt  ef  EagUk  €a|ltaL— There  was  in- 
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vested  of  English  capital :  In  railways.  $56,-  There  are  many  quite  extensive  Umdlords  here 
500,000 ;  publio  debt,  $56,000,000 ;  banks  and  now,  bat  in  the  old  days,  before  that  iron- 
companies,  $20,000,000;  plantations  and  cat-  handed  reformer,  Jnarez,  drove  his  way 
tie,  $50,000,000 ;  city  real  estate,  $5,200,000;  throngh  the  old  convents,  literally  blowing  the 
total,  $187,700,000.  The  projected  Tnxpan  streets  right  through  their  walls,  the  Church 
Railway  will  take  $26,000,000  more,  and  an  was  the  biggest  landlord  here,  and,  as  the  low* 
English  mortgage-bank  $5,000,000,  making  the  er-class  people  say,  not  a  bad  landlord,  and 
total  $217,700,000.  rather  inclined  to  mercy  when  a  tenant  waa 
Capital  and  Tuts.  The  correspondent  of  a  poor  and  unable  to  pay.  Bat  the  Church,  as  a 
Boston  journal  writing  from  the  capital,  draws  big  landlord,  is  no  more,  and  lives  on  the  toler- 
the  following  curious  but  no  doubt  faithful  pict-  ance  of  the  Government,  between  which  and 
ure :  "  A  leading  Mexican  statesman  estimates  it  there  is  an  irreconcilable  feud." 
the  uninvested  capital  here  in  the  city  of  Mex-  Bights  ef  Fawignew. — ^A  new  law  waapromnl- 
ico  alone  at  $50,000,000,  a  sum  big  enough  gated  on  July  7,  relating  to  the  rights  of  for- 
to  have  built  the  Central  Railway  and  left  eigners,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  are : 
enough  to  drain  the  valley  of  Mexico  in  the  ^^  In  the  acquirement  of  waste  and  government 
most  thorough  manner  and  after  the  costliest  lands,  of  real  estate  and  ships,  foreigners  are 
plans.  All  Ui rough  the  large  cities  of  the  re-  not  obliged  to  reside  in  the  republic,  but  are 
public  this  strange  fact  appears  again  and  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws 
again,  the  actual  possession  of  large  sums  with  now  in  force,  with  the  understanding  that  all 
no  disposition  to  invest  This  lack  of  the  de-  leases  of  real  estate  made  to  a  foreigner  shall 
sire  to  co-operate,  to  get  up  stock  companies  be  considered  as  sales  if  the  term  of  the  con- 
for  the  development  of  the  national  resources,  tract  exceeds  ten  years.  The  laws  establishinff 
may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  We  know  the  matriculation  of  foreigners  are  repeiJea. 
that  in  Spain,  from  which  countiy  Mexico  has  The  Department  of  Foreign  Affgirs  alone  can 
inherited  some  very  bad  financial  traditions^  issue  certificates  of  determined  nationality  to 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  does  not  exist,  ana  foreigners  soliciting  the  same.  These  certifi- 
that  Spanish  railways,  mines,  and  banks  are  cates  constitute  a  legal  presumption  of  foreign 
largely  owned  by  English  and  other  foreign  citizenship,  but  proofe  to  the  contrary  are  not 
capitalists.  I  do  not  assert  this  as  an  abso-  barred.  Tlie  definite  proof  of  determined  na- 
lately  universal  fact,  but  admit  cheerfully  that  tionality  is  presentea  before  the  competent 
some  Spaniards  have  a  genius  for  business,  as  courts  and  by  the  means  established  by  laws 
the  commercial  success  of  many  of  them  here  or  treatieSk 

shows  unmistakably.    But  in  Spain  it  is  still  During  the  summer  an  English  syndicate, 

^uite  the  correct  thing  to  do  one's  own  bank-  headed  by  Baron  Rothschild,  purchased  200,- 

ing,  and  to  make  one*s  deposit  in  a  strong  box  000  acres  of  excellent  farming-land  in  the  State 

or  under  the  tiled  floor.   Then  another  bad  leg-  of  Chihuahua. 

aoy  from  Spain  to  Mexico  is  the  absurd  tax  a-  CaaBeree.    The  following  tabular  statement 

tion  system,  which  has  for  its  aim  to  hit  every  exhibits  Mexican  importation  of  merchandise, 

dollar  in  process  of  transfer  in  trade,  and  knock  and  specie,  and  bulhon,  during  the  fiscal  year 

a  bit  out  of  it  as  a  percentage  for  the  Federal,  ended  June  80,  1884: 

State,  or  municipal  government.    Land  is  in-  couNnmEs.          vahnw 

sufficiently  taxed,  houses  are  not  taxed  as  they    To  Engtaiid $to^,i68 

should  be,  but  the  burden  rests  on  imported  "^Si?"*^^       oi  qqa  mm 

goods,  and  on  sales  of  merchandise  and  conn-    ToFnooe a,88i,999 

try  produce.    The  man  rich  in  lands  and  ea-    J^Jp^ f2JM5! 

tates  gets  oflF  with  a  comparatively  light  bur-    ToQ«nn*iiy 1,218,2T« 

den.  Here  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  storee  and  The  precious  metals  figured  in  the  above  to- 
houses  are  not  taxed  only  when  rented.  That  tal  to  the  extent  of  $38,473,288.  During  the 
is,  the  lease  has  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  first  six  months  of  the  following  fiscal  year, 
monthly  to  the  municipal  government.  What  1884-^85,  the  total  export  amounted  to  $21,- 
is  the  result  ?  That  rents  are  extortionate,  for  286,975,  including  specie  and  bullion,  against 
the  landlord  with  an  empty  house  or  store  only  $22,052,870  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
loses  the  interest  on  his  investment  when  his  the  preceding  year ;  there  was,  consequently, 
premises  are  vacant,  and  has  no  taxes  to  pay  a  decrease  of  $816,904,  or  about  8f  per  cent, 
until  a  tenant  comes  along.  Naturally  the  The  precious  metals  were  comprised  in  the  ex- 
landlord  is  stiff  in  his  prices.  These  high  port  movement  to  the  amount  of  $12,487,468, 
rents  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  living  here,  against  $16,219,494  in  1888-^84.  Of  iilver 
and  I  should  estimate  that  maintaining  a  house-  alone  there  were  shipped  $1,424,280  less, 
hold  at  this  capital  is  88  per  cent,  more  expen-  whereas  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
sive  than  in  Boston.  There  is  abundant  room  amount  of  gold  shipped  as  well  as  in  merchan- 
in  the  valley  of  Mexico  for  town  sites  for  de-  dise,  the  latter  representing  $5,799,507  against 
lightful  suburbs,  but  the  suburban  towns  are  $5,788,886  the  previous  year.  Since  Mexico 
few,  and  the  city  landlords  have  the  whip  in  became  attached  to  the  American  railroad  sys- 
their  hands.  Rents  have  materially  advanced  tern,  a  good  many  commercial  changes  have 
since  the  completion  of  the  Central  Railway,  occurred. 
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Gaanfoaato,  population  about  60,000,  the  so  bnlkj  and  heavy  a  oommoditj  by  means  so 
capital  of  the  central  State  of  the  same  name,  primitive  can  be  easily  imagined.    Under  fa- 
used  to  be  a  center  of  distribution  for  the  vor  of  these  circnmstances,  the  cultivation  of 
wholesale  trade  of  the  State  in  dry-goods,  cotton  became  one  of  the   most  profitable 
hardware,  etc.,  and  on  tbe  goods  sold  the  6}  branches  of  agriculture,  and  extended  lai^gely 
per  cent,  oonsumption-taz  due  the  State  was  and  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  few  years  Mexico 
levied.     Now,  aU  the  retail  stores  near  the  must  have  produced  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
frontier  of  the  State  try  to  save  this  6|  per  wholly  supply  her  own  factories.    The  com- 
cent,  and  buy  what  they  want  in  small  quanti-  pletion  of  tne  railways  leading  to  the  United 
ties  in  Mexico,  and  smuggle  the  goods  across  States  prejudiced  the  market  and  ^eatly  di- 
the  frontier,  wbich  is  an  easy  matter,  there  not  minished  the  production  of  cotton  m  Mexico, 
being  a  close  control.    The  railway  enables  as  cotton  could  now  be  imported  without  the 
them  to  get  the  goods  in  as  many  days  as  it  expense  and  delay  that  were  hitherto  unavoid- 
formerly  took  weeks.  able.    The  Mexicans  complain  that  the  advent 
Mexican  manuHaotures,  especially  of  cotton  of  rulways  has  not  only  injured  the  producers 
goods,  have  of  late  years  made  some  headway,  of  cotton  at  home  by  facilitatins  the  importa- 
but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  quality  more  tion  of  American  cotton  in  the  degree  necessa- 
calculated  for  consumption  by  tbe  bulk  of  the  rily  the  consequence  of  cheaper  and  quicker 
common  people,  the  Indians  in  particular,  leav-  means  of  transportation,  but  that,  by  special 
ing  room  for  American  and  Endish  goods  in  and  personal  rates  uf  freight,  the  railways  have 
sj^te  of  the  high  import  duty.    The  Mexicans  discriminated  against  Mexican  producers.** 
even  produce  some  prints.    linen  goods  and  Ctttss-litatrj* — The  manufacture  of  cotton 
woolens  they  receive  from  England  and  the  goods  in  Mexico  affords  employment  for  up- 
Continent  ward  of  50,000  families.    It  is  estimated  that 
The  American   trade   (merchandise)  with  more  than  three  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  exhibits  these  figures :  Mexico  wear  no  foreign  goods,  but  dress  prin- 
cipally in  manta  (or  brown  shirtings)  of  na- 
tive make.    The  annual  consumption  of  the 
Mexican  mills  is  nearly  80,000,000  pounds  of 
raw  cotton,  of  which  about  one  third  is  ob- 
tained firom  the  United  States.    The  number 
of  spindles  is  estimated  at  500,000,  in  82  mills 
scattered  throBghout  Mexico.    The  total  an- 
The  domestic  export  from  the  United  States  nual  output  of  brown  shirtings  from  the  Mexi- 
during  the  fiscal  years  1883  and  1884  was  large-  can  cotton -mills  is  esdmated  at   8,800,000 
ly  composed  of  railroad  material,  and  there  pieces  of  brown  shirtings  of  thirty  yards  each, 
was  a  notable  decrease,  as  our  table  showsw  bendes  2,758  tons  of  yarn,  which  is  used  by 
when  the  railways  built  with  American  capital  the  manuifacturers  of  reiatoi  (light   shawls 
came  to  be  finished.    On  the  other  hand,  the  worn  over  the  head  by  women),  counterpanes, 
forwarding  of  silver  coin  via  Paso  del  Norte  towels,  stockings,  etc.    In  addition  about  800,- 
to  the  United  States,  both  for  American  ac-  000  pieces  of  print  are  produced  annually, 
count  and  in  transit,  has  become  very  consid-  8llk> — Consul-General  Porch  reported  in  No- 
erable,  since  both  countries  are  forming  one  vember  to  the  following  effect:  '^The  places 
continuous  railroad  system.    To  some  extent,  where  rilk-worms  are  raised  are  Oigaca,  State 
this  increase  of  silver  receipts  from  Mexico  of  Oi^aca;  Tetla,  State  of  Puebla;  Ixmiquil- 
may  be  doe  to  larger  silver  production,  and  to  pan.  State  of  Hidalgo.    Tbe  business  has  also 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  tlie  best  mar-  been  introduced  into  the  States  of  Jalisco,  Tlas: 
ket  for  silver,  since  under  the  Bland  bill  the  cala,  Michoacan,  Quer6taro,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
country  accumulates  the  metal  in  its  treasury.  Chihuahua.    It  is  believed  that  in  the  course 
Cittea* — The  raising  of  cotton  in  Mexico  ap-  of  the  next  five  years  more  nlk  will  be  manu- 
pearato  be  discouraged,  if  not  prevented,  by  factured  in  Mexico  than  can  be  consumed  by 
tbe  importations  of  American  cotton,  which  her  people,  although  at  present  the  industry  is 
the  new  railroad  facilities   have    promoted,  in  its  infancy.    There  are  now  three  or  four 
Upon  this  subject  Consul  Mackaysays:  ^*The  well-equipped  factories  in  the  republic,  and 
district  of  the  Lagnna,  in  the  State  of  Coa-  the  raw  material  produced  is  still  insufficient 
hmla,  is  the  great  cotton  -  producing  region  to  supply  the  demands.   Chinese  silk,  in  skeins, 
of  Mexico,  and  furnishes  to  her  factories  annu-  is  received  in  large  qnandties  from  London, 
ally  from  80,000  to  40,000  bales.    Prior  to  the  One  very  encouraging  feature   here   is  the 
construction  of  the  great  railways  from  the  cheapness  and  efficiepcy  of  labor,  women  re- 
north,  the  price  of  Mexican  cotton  varied  from  oeiving  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  day, 
18  to  15  cents,  and  in  the  home  market  compet-  men  one  dollar,  this  being  the  average ;  wom- 
ed  snocessfully  with  the  product  of  the  United  en  are  preferred  for  the  work,  because  in  this 
States.    Cotton  was  then  imported  from  Tex-  extremely  interesting  business  great  delicacy, 
as  in  carts  and  wagons  through  Nuevo  Laredo  nimbleness,  and  neatness  are  essential.    It  is 
and  Piedras  Negras  to  the  interior.    Tbe  diffi-  claimed  that  silk  can  be  manufactured  here  for 
culties  encountered  in  the  transportation  of  one  half  what  it  costs  in  Paris.** 
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The  following  i8  a  translation  of  a  decree  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  nlk-indastry,  iasned 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pnebla,  Mexi- 
co, under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  dated  March  80,  1886: 

A  subvention  of  one  dollsr  for  each  Idloffmmne  of 
silk  produced  during  the  flrat  yesr.  end  of  flAy  cents 
for  eiaoh  IdlogxBmme  produced  during  each  of  the  fol« 
lowing  Tears,  is  hereby  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  state  who,  withm  its  territoiy,  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  culture  of  silk. 

The  tracts  of  land  that  are  solely  snd  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees  become 
thereby  exempt  from  aU  contributions  in  the  Stats 
for  five  years,  ss  long  as,  during  this  period,  the 
mulberry-plantations  are  preserved. 

Those  persons  who  gather  a  crop  of  more  than  one 
hundred  kilogrammes  of  silk  during  the  years  in  which 
they  receive  subventions  will  deliver  to  the  State 
government,  or  its  duly  authorized  representatives, 
one  hundred  grammes  of  sUk-wonu  seed  and  two 
hundred  8aplii^<8  of  mclberry-trees. 

The  first  fsctoiy  of  spun  and  woven  silk  goods  es- 
tablished in  the  State,  and  judged  by  the  Executive 
to  offer  fiiir  prospects  of  stability,  shall  receive  a  sub- 
vention of  ^,000. 


I — ^The  extraction  of  diver  in  the  Pa- 
ohuca  district  from  Jan.  1  to  April  1, 1886,  was 
as  follows: 


Besl  del  Monte 18,79T 

H«raTlllM 9,488 

Santa  Gertradls 8,056 

ascnunento 2,42S 

£IKndno 1,054 

KlRlo T88 

P.Dnarte 56L 


Porfsltnaj  Oiuklaliipe. 

LaRlanoa 

Galderoaa 

Maidallsias 


516 
46S 

870 
821 


Total S7,680 


The  ezolaMve  privilege  of  redaeing  metala 
by  electricity  was  granted  by  Government  de- 
cree for  ten  years  to  Messrs.  £.  H.  and  A.  H. 
Cowles. 

The  locality  in  Qaer^taro.  is  the  only  one  in 
Mexico  that  is  worked  to  any  extent  for  opals. 
The  principal  mines  are  on  the  haeienda  of 
Esperanza,  where  the  opal  was  discovered  ten 
years  ago.  No  mines  were  taken  np  until  1870, 
when  Dr.  Joa6  Maria  liurof  located  the  mine 
of  Santa  Maria  Iris.  The  fine  specimens  se- 
cured during  the  next  few  years  created  so 
much  excitement  that  a  large  number  of  mines 
were  located,  most  of  which  are  now  aban- 
doned. The  district  has  been  traced  over  a 
region  about  twenty  leagues  long  by  thirty-one 
leagues  wide.  At  Giervo,  fourteen  leagnes 
from  Esperanza,  the  opal  is  quite  abundant, 
though  none  of  the  precious  variety  of  good 
quality  has  been  found.  The  mines  of  Espe- 
ranxa  can  only  be  reached  on  horseback. 

In  the  Popocatepetl  sulphur-mines,  the  beet 
sulphur  is  obtained  around  the  reipirad&re» 
or  orifices  of  the  volcano ;  it  contains  from  83 
to  87  per  cent,  of  pure  sulphur.  The  miners 
are  paid  75  cents  American  for  twenty-five 
pounds,  a  low  price,  considering  the  heavy  and 
sickly  work  they  have  to  undergo. 

Agricattinl  tepteMOrtSi — Consul  Campbell  re- 
ports to  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
as  follows:  *^ Among  the  more  enlightened  and 
progressive  Mexicans  modem  agricultural  im- 
plements are  used  to  some  extent,  and  Ameri- 
can mowing,  reaping,  and  thrashing  machines 


are  slowly  coming  into  use.  American  plows 
are  also  common  enough,  but  of  a  small  and 
entirely  unfit  pattern  for  the  use  to  which  they 
are  put.  Following  the  idea  that  the  wooden 
plow  is  a  necessity,  the  Mexican  farmer,  if  he 
buys  an  American'  plow  at  all,  insists  upon  get- 
ting so  small  a  one  that  the  result  of  its  nse  is 
but  little  more  effective  than  would  follow  that 
of  an  old-fashioned  iron-toothed  harrow.  Such 
innovations  are  rare,  however,  and  by  ninety- 
nine  oat  of  one  hundred  fanners  the  only  tools 
used  are  the  plow  made  from  a  forked  stick, 
the  hoe  weighing  .often  from  three  to  ^ve 
pounds,  and  the  saw-toothed  sickle.  With 
these  three  tools,  year  in  and  year  out,  Mexi- 
can crops  are  raised  and  gathered." 

RattraadSr-^There  were  in  operation,  early  in 
1888,  the  following  lines  of  railway : 

Lnflhla 

Hezkso    to    Puo    del 

Norte l,9n 

Beo    Lola    FotosI   to 

Templeo 

Mexieo    to  Saa    Lult 

IfignaldeAlJeDde... 
Noevo  Laredo  to  SaltiBo 
Matamovoa  to   MoDto- 

rey 

AcSmbaro  to  ICoreSa . . 
ManaaoUlo  to  CoHma . . 
Zaeatecaa  to  Baa  Lola.. 

liexioo  to  Salto 

PiedrasSagna  to  To- 

nadlto 470 

Mezleo  to  Vera  Crux. . .     484 

Apiaeo  to  Puebla 47 

Onaymaa  to  Nogalaa . . .     486 
Menoo  to  Yaatepeo. ...     161 

Mezteo  to  La  Lax 

San  Loronao  to  Coipa- 

lalpam 

Jalapa  to  Vara  Croz. . . 
Jalapft  to  Coatepee. . . . 
OriBba  to  Ingenlo. .... 


US 

409 
S79 

75 
9% 

46 

6 

67 


183 

9 

114 
6 
6 


Jrolo  to  Padraea. . . . 

PaaMatoBan  Jnaa....  98 

Eaperaaaa  to  Tohnaeao.  M 
Ban  Aadrte  to  Oliakhi- 

eomiilA. 10 

fianU  AnatoTlaaoala..  8 

Van  Geu  to  Alvarado.  71 

Yiieatan....» 186 

TahoanteJMo 76 

Paebla  to  Matamoroa . .  44 

Poebla  to  Ban  Martla. .  87 
Toioyooa  to  Ban  Agua* 

tin 87 

SanMarooatoNaatla..  95 

Cbaleo  to  Tlabnanaloo. .  IS 

Tapa  to  Tnlandngo. . . .  10 
Baa  Lola  Fotoal  to  So- 

laoao.  •••••...■••■   ..  o 

Campeoha  to  KaUdni . .  7 

CoUacaa  to  Al&ta. 68 

Vera  Cms  to  Jalapa.. ..  86 

Tiamwaya. 860 

Total 6^69 


The  net  earnings  of  the  Mexican  Central 
road,  for  the  year  1885,  were  $1,680,618, 
against  $1,822,764  the  previous  twelvemonth ; 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1886  they  were 
$410,116,  as  compared  with  $601,587  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1885,  and  during 
the  first  five  months  $508,685,  against  $734,- 
515:  the  decrease  was,  therefore,  $225,880. 
while  the  operating  expenses  had  inoreasea 
$188,008. 

In  August  a  conference  was  held  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Mexican  National 
Construction  Company  and  the  foreign  bond- 
holders of  the  Mexican  National  Railway  Com- 
pany, on  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
company.  The  foreign  bond-holders  declared 
their  willingness  to  accept  the  main  features 
proposed  by  the  American  company;  but  they 
insisted  that  there  should  be  a  complete  fore- 
closure and  reorganixation,  and  that  the  control 
should  vest  in  the  bond-holders  until  the  prop- 

Eerty  was  placed  on  a  satisfactory  earning 
asis.  The  total  amount  of  the  new  first  mort- 
gsge  proposed  was  $12,500,000.  This  was 
considered  sufficient  to  complete  and  equip  the 
road,  and  provide  for  other  requirements. 

In  Octooer  the  basis  of  an  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  banking-  house  of  Matheson 
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ft  Go.,  of  London,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  presi-  over  81,088  kilometrea.  The  number  of  Fed- 
dent  of  the  company,  providhig  for  Uie  settle-  eral  telegraph-officee  is  827. 
ment  of  aU  oontroyermes  and  the  reorganiza-  fltnaMgMpfc — ^The  Mexican  GrOTemmentgrant- 
tion  of  the  road,  with  a  riew  to  its  completion,  ed  in  Maj  a  conceflsion  for  a  steamship  line 
In  November  the  work  of  oonstmction  was  betweenSanDiego,  California,  and  San  Jos^de 
being  pushed  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  daj.  The  Onatemala,  toaching  at  Mexican  Padfic  ports, 
gap  to  be  filled  in  the  main  line  is  6831  l^o*  the  company  to  receive  a  sabvention  of  (8,000 
metres,  or  862  miles,  between  Saltillo  and  San  for  each  round  trip. 

Migael  de  Allende,  which  will  inyolve  an  ont-  From  the  middle  of  September,  the  New 
lay  of  $5,000,000,  and  there  will  farther  be  York  and  Eastern  msil  for  Yacatan  and  Mexi- 
bnilt  a  branch  line  to  the  coal-mines,  costing  can  points  was  sent  by  the  New  York,  Hsr 
$1,000,000;  and  $2,000,000  additional  will  have  vana,  and  Mexican  Steamship  line,  plying  be- 
to  be  n>entfor  completion  and  eqaipment.  tween  New  York  and  Vera  Cmz,  mstead  of 

In  May  the  Federal  €k>vemment  granted  a  overland,  as  heretofore, 

concession  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Da-  Bsctrie  Ught — ^In  Febraary  the  city  anthori- 

rango  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  nnite  ties  of  Mexico  made  a  contract  with  Samuel 

the  city  of  Dorango  with  the  Mexican  Central  Knight  for  the  placing  of  100  electric  street 

road.  In  July  the  reformed  concession  flranted  lamps. 

by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  Sinaioa  and  Natural  PhCMmur— On  Dec  26,  1885,  the 

Dorango  Railway  Company,  a  Boston  organiza-  volcano  of  Colima  went  into  a  state  of  violent 

tion,  authorized  the  company  to  construct  four  eruption.    Loud  reports  were  heard,  and  these 

distinot  lines :  the  first/ from  Culiacan  to  Al-  were  soon  followea  by  outbursts  of  lava,  which 

tata;  the  second,  from  Durango  to  Mazatlan,  fiowed  over  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  com- 

VUla  Lerdo,  and  Saltillo ;  the  tiiird,  from  Culi-  pletely  covering  them.  A  cloud  of  smoke  over- 

acanto  Maaatlan  and  Alamos;  and  the  fourth,  nung  the  mountain,  and  on  it  were  reflected 

firom  Durango  to  some  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  flames  darting  up  from  the  crater.    On  Jan. 

river,  after  passmg  through  the  State  of  Ooa-  15, 1886,  another  eruption  of  the  volcano  oc- 

huila.    Surveys  to  begin  within  six  months;  curred^  preceded  as  before  by  loud  detonations, 

plans  for  the  first  section  of  100  kilometres  to  Enormous  stones  were  thrown  to  a  great  height, 

be  submitted  within  el^teen  months,  and  work  and  were  plainly  visible  from  the  city  of  Colima, 

to  begin  within  three  years.    The  capital  is  twenty-five  miles  distant.   Photographs  depict- 

limited  to  $20,000  a  kilometre,  and  the  subsidy  ing  the  volcano  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest 

is  fixed  at  $7,000  a  kilometre.  activity  were  taken  by  the  instantaneous  pro- 

In  June  the  Mexican  Government  granted  a  cess.   A  vast  white  cloud  overhung  the  crater, 

concession  to  J.  A.  Verger  for  the  construction  On  February  17  the  crater  had  diminished  in 

of  the  Mexican  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  to  size,  but  the  eruptions  continued, 

connect  the  capital  with  the  Pacific  at  a  point  In  February  exceptionally  cold  weather  pre- 

between  Acapolco  and  Manzanillo,  via  Ouer-  vailed  on  the  Mexican  table-land.    Snow  fell 

navaca  and  Puente  de  Istla;  surveys  to  be  at  Zaoatecas,  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Mexi- 

finished  within  nine  months  from  date  of  sig-  co ;   and  at  Mexicalcuizo,  four  miles  distant 

nature  of  the  contract,  and  the  building  of  the  from  the  latter,  it  fell  to  the  depth  of  four 

line  to  begin  within  a  year.    The  entire  line  inches  on  February  2,  and  on  February  4  there 

to  be  in  operation  at  the  end  of  ten  years ;  ma-  was  a  slight  snowHMuall  at  Mexico,  the  snow 

terial  to  be  admitted  duty  free.  melting  as  it  fell.  This  was  the  first  snow  that 

In  September  a  company  of  English  capi-  had  faJlen  in  the  vicinity  since  1856.    The 

talists  secured  the  old  concession  for  a  riul-  mercury,  during  a  norther,  fell  to  52®  at  Vera 

road  from  Tuxpan  to  the  capital,  to  be  built  Cruz  on  February  4. 

at  a  cost  of  $25,000,00Q.     During  the  same  A  shock  of  earthquake,  with  oscillations  from 

month  the  concession  granted  to  Gen.  Grant's  east  to  west,  was  felt  in  the  State  of  Mexico, 

Southern  Mexican  Railway  for  waste  lands  in  between  four  and  ^Ye  o'clock  in  the  morning 

the  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  Oajaoa,  and  of  September  8. 

Chiapas,  was  officially  declared  forfeited.   The  A  curious  phenomenon  occurred  at  Chimspla, 

railway  concession  had  long  since  been  for-  in  the  same  State^  on  October  2.    Tremendous 

felted.  subterranean  reports  were  heard,  though  at  the 

Iks  Tekaaitepec  8Up>Ballrsad«^In  his  annual  time  the  meteorological  conditions  were  ^r- 

message  of  September  16,  President  Diaz  said  feet,  there  being  no  unusual  aspect  of  the  sky, 

that  arrangements  had  been  made  regarding  nor  the  slightest  rain.    It  was  found  that  a 

the  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  high  hill  in  the  vicinity  had  been  completely 

which  he  hoped  would  result  in  pushing  on  divided  into   two   parts   by  some 'powerful 

this  great  work.  force. 

TWsgrapfcfc  —There  are  in  operation  in  Mex-  nGHICAR*    Stale  flereiMWit — The  following 

ico  21,000  kilometres  of  Government  lines ;  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 

1,658  kilometres  of  State  lines ;  4,481  kilome-  ernor,  Russell  A.  Al^er,  Republican ;  Lieuten- 

tres  of  railroad,  and  8,801  private  lines,  to-  ant-Governor,  Archibald  Bnttars ;  Secretary  of 

gather  with  a  cable  708  kilometres  in  length.  State,  Harry  A.  Conant ;  Treasurer,  Edward 

constituting  a  telegraphic  system  extending  H.  Butler;  Auditor,  William  O.Stevens;  At- 
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tomej-General,  Moses  Taggart ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Theodore  Nelson ; 
Land  Commissioner,  Minor  S.  Newell ;  Insur- 
ance Commissioner,  Henrjr  8.  Rannona ;  Rall- 
road  Commissioner,  William  McPherson,  Jr. ; 
Labor  Commissioner,  C.  Y.  R.  Pond.  Supreme 
Court :  Chief-Justice,  James  Y.  Campbell ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Thomas  R.  Sherwood,  John 
W.  Champlin,  and  Allen  B.  Morse. 

CMlt  and  Geaeral  CmAHw.— The  Governor, 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887,  says : 
''Our  State  is  practically  out  of  debt;  conse- 
quently, nothing  need  be  said  of  its  credit,  be- 
cause it  does  not  use  it,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  it  will  ever  have  occasion  to  do  so  again. 
The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  owes  $281,000,  which  will  mature 
in  1890,  and  the  Treasurer  has  in  his  possession 
United  States  Government  4i-per-oent.  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $281,000,  which  balances  the 
account.  The  crops  for  the  past  two  years 
have  in  the  main  b^n  excellent  and  abundant; 
business  everywhere  is  prosperous  and  increaa- 
ing,  and  a  spirit  of  amity  seems  to  exist  be- 
tween employes  and  employers  throughout  the 
State,  where  heretofore  more  or  less  disagree- 
ment in  many  locations  divided  them.'' 

Sttte  IutttillOBb~The  State  institutions  are, 
in  the  main,  in  excellent  condition.  The  State 
University,  Agricultural  College,  and  Normal 
School  all  require  appropriations  for  repairs, 
improvements,  and  maintenance.  The  Re- 
form School  for  Boys,  at  Lansing,  is  doing  a 
good  work.  "  The  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 
at  Adrian,''  says  the  Governor,  "needs  some 
careful  attention  and  consideration.  A  very 
great  wrong  connected  with  this  institution 
should  be  righted  at  once.  While  there  are 
many  bad  girls  in  the  school,  there  are  quite  a 
large  number  of  small  ones,  and  some  larger 
ones  too,  who  are  sent  there  simply  because 
they  have  no  friends.  They  are  charged  with 
*  vagrancy,'  and  with  being  *  wayward ' — any- 
thing to  come  under  the  letter  of  the  law,  to 
get  rid  of  the  care  of  them.  No  girl  can  go  to 
that  school  without  carrying  away  more  or 
less  of  a  taint  which  affects  her  character,  and 
will  do  so  through  life,  as  it  is  purely  a  re- 
formatory, and  the  innocent  class  referred  to 
should  be  taken  away  immediately.  Several 
smaller  girls  have  been  sent  home  and  recom- 
mitted to  the  Cold  water  school  within  the 
past  year,  from  which  place  they  have  been 
sent  to  comfortable  homes.  I  recommend  the 
enactment  of  a  law  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
sending  of  any  girl  to  that  institution  that  has 
not  a  bad  character.  Also  that  the  law  be  so 
made  that  girls  now  there,  or  hereafter  sent 
there,  under  any  circumstances,  of  that  class, 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Coldwater  school 
direct,  upon  the  consent  of  the  joint  boards  of 
the  two  institutions."  The  Coldwater  school 
in  twelve  years  has  received  nearly  2,200  chil- 
dren, and  placed  in  homes  over  1,900  of  them. 
Its  management  is  excellent  This  institution 
has  the  great  advantage  of  a  special  agent, 


which  the  Governor  recommends  for  the  Re- 
form School  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 
who  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
finding  homes  for  the  children,  and  looking 
after  them  after  they  are  placed  in  such  homes. 
^'  The  State  Prison  at  Jackson  needs  a  thorough 
overhauling.  The  Ionia  House  of  Correction 
is  in  excellent  condition.  At  the  State  Prison 
for  the  Upper  Peninsula  the  work  of  construc- 
tion is  progressing  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  site  is  beautiful,  and  the  surround- 
ings all  ihiA  could  be  desired.  The  sdiools 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  doing  a 
good  work.  The  four  insane  asylums  have 
made  reouests  for  improvements,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  and  for  the  building  of  cottages. 
The  new  asylum  at  Traverse  City  is,  in  con- 
struction and  management,  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  at 
Ionia,  is  ably  managed,  but  its  location,  over- 
looking the  prison-yard,  is  unfortunate.  The 
mining  interest  of  Michigan  has  become  so 
great,  although  still  in  its  infancy,  that  all  that 
pertains  to  the  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
it  should  be  encouraged.  The  mining  school 
has  opened  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  is  in  ad- 
mirable workmg  order.  The  Soldiers'  Home 
was  erected  on  a  beautiful  site  near  Grand 
Rapids,  which  was  purchased  by  its  citizens  at 
a  cost  of  about  $16,000,  and  presented  to  the 
State.  Plans  and  specifications  were  advertised 
for  to  construct  a  building  that  would  accom- 
modate at  least  400  people.  The  bids  ranged 
from  $168,881  to  $99,667.61.  The  latter  was 
accepted.  The  building  was  substantially  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  on  December  80.  The 
Home,  since  it  was  esteblished,  has  accommo- 
dated a  large  number  of  old  soldiers,  but  could 
not  take  all  who  applied,  although  deserving, 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  Tnese  veterans 
have  been  scattered  around  among  boarding- 
houses  since  the  law  establishing*  it  went  into 
effect.  An  average  of  400  veterans  will  need 
to  be  accommodated."  Below  will  be  found 
the  amount  of  appropriation  made  to  the  sev- 
eral institutions  for  1885  and  1886,  and  the 
amount  asked  for  1887  and  1888 : 


manrunoN. 

188»-'M. 

Adnd  Ibr  ISm-'SS. 

MlehlgBn  Asyloin 

EMtera  Asylom . .  f  1 V^ 
EMtern  Tniufer..  1^000 

192,000  00 

80.000  00 
1S6,700  00 

81,?M  00 
127,000  00 

|40,AD8  00 

Nortbern  Acylam. 

Afjrlnm  Ibr  ikauie  Oiiml- 
nali 

8,800  IT  tpodflL 
81,180  00 

Seform  School 

104,000  00 

Totd 

17,700  00  ipM^laL 
$121,700  00 

70,200  00 
8,000  00  ipodal. 

8teto  Pnblio  School 

01,200  00 

IWal 

$78,700  00 

08,820  00 
8^fi00  00  apeebL 

Indwtrtel  Homo  for  Olrit. 

78^00 

TVrtal 

$104,820  00 

M,000  00 

912  07  ipMia 

If  ichf  gan  School  for  BUnd. 

80,020  00 

Told 

$M,912  07 

laOHIGAN. 
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Deaf ud  Dumb  lostttato.  $190,48&  00 


ToUl 

State  PriaoB 

Btato  HouM  of  CorrMttoD. 
State  Uonte  of  Corroetloa 

and  Priaon,  U.  P 

Affrkultnnd  CoUem 

Unlvenltj. flOT^IO 

1-90  mlU  tax 81,000 


State  Nomal  Sdiool ... . 
MlDliicSeliool,U.P.... 

Soldlen*  Home 

Flah  CommiaakNi 

State  library,  pnrehaae  of. 

books 

State  offloen    and  State) 

GoTerameat 

MlehlfaD  AaperlntaadeDta 

of  the  Poor 

Ploiieer  Sudety 


40,940  00 
0,800  00 

150,000  00 
6T,790  00 


188^00 
6&,700  00 
9&,000  00 

150,000  00 
89,700  00 

0,000  00 

1,481,7T4  90 

800  00 
800  00 


Aah*<  fcc  IMY-'UL 


llOStOOOOO 
_87^9000  HMdaL 


$149,995  00 
117,900  00  apedal 
18,n5  00  apeelal. 


Ooooda 

Otaego 

Ottawa , 

Preaqae  Iile.. 
Boeeommoa . , 

SaglBaw , 

Saoilae , 

Sobooloraft . . , 
Shiawaaaee... 


$1,000,000 
90)00,000 

18,UOU,000 
1,900.000 
1,5UO,000 

88,0OU,0(JO 
70^)0,000 
8,000,000 

15,000,000 


78,065  00 

911,500  $i 

9b(Dii.o6o'o$ 

0,000  00 

1,500,000  00 

800  00 


<X>UIITU8t  Ta 

StCUr $1$>MMM0 

St  Joaeph 18,000,(100 

Toseola. 10,000.000 

Yaa  Baren 14,000,000 

Waabtenaw 80,000,000 

Wayne 100,000,000 

Wexford 8,900,000 

Total ltMO,40oioOO 


•f  laDrstdat — This  commissioii 
was  established  ia  1878.  The  following  fig- 
ures indicate  the  growth  of  this  interest, 
which  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population  ana  wealth  in  other  branches  of 
inanstry : 


IRMS. 

187a. 

1885. 

Mlleaofrafliond 

8,988 

$85,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,899 

80,«70 

0^008 

Ortiae  eamlnga 

Paaaeivpera  eanied. .......... 

$77,000,000 

9J,000,000 

9.706 

IjwoiDotlTea 

CaraofaUkinda 

84.188 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  business  and  prop- 
erty of  the  railroads  of  the  State  have  more 
than  doubled  in  twelve  jears,  but,  with  this 
increase  in  miles  of  road,  property,  and  bud- 
nefls,  tliere  has  been  no  increase  in  the  force 
provided  for  the  commission. 

TataatlsB  ftr  Tunili$8.~The  following  is  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property,  by  counties,  in 
1886,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalizatiou : 

COUMTIBL 
Iron 


COUNTIES. 

AJeona $9,000,000 

Al«r 9v000.000 

Alkvan 15,000,000 

Alpena 8JWO,000 

Antrim 8,950,000 

Arenao 1,900,000 

Banca 1,500,000 

Barry 18.000,000 

Bay 99.000,000 

Bensie i;MO,000 

Berrien 17,000,000 

Branch 17,000.000 

Calbonn 98.000.000 

Oeaa 15,000,000 

CharloToU 9.000,000 

Obebmu 8JD00,000 

Cblppewa 8.000,000 

Oara &000.000 

Clinton 17,000,000 

Ciawfad 1,700,000 

Delta. 8^800,000 

Baton 17,000,000 

BmnMt 9,000.000 

Geneaee 99,000,000 

Gladwin 1,900,000 

Grand  Tnwtrm, . ,  4,000,000 

Qtatlot O^OOOiOOO 

Httiadale 91,000,000 

HoogbtoB 6,000,000 

Rnnm. 6,000,000 

Inffaan 18^.000 

Ionia. 17,000,00(1 

loaco. 9,000,008 


laleBoyal. 
Jaokaon... 


Kent 
Kewi 
Lake 


UTincaton., 
MaekUMO... 


BCaeomb 

Maniatee. 

Manltoa 

Marqaette . . . . 

Maaon 

MceoaU 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Miaaaakee.... 

Monroe 

Montoatan..... 
Montmoreney. 
Mnakeffon.... 


Newaygo. 
OaUand.. 


ORemaw.  . 
Ontonafon. 
Oaeaola.... 


$4,700,000 
4,000,000 
100,000 

81,000,000 

94,000,000 
8.700.000 

40,000,000 
9,700,000 
9,000,000 

ISvOOOiOOO 
1,000,000 

98,000,000 

10,600,000 
9^500,060 

18.000,000 

7,000,OnO 

100.00$ 

15,000,000 
4,000.000 
0.000,00$ 
8,950,000 
9,000,000 
8.900,000 

15.000,000 
9,500,000 
1,900,000 

11,000,008 
4,700,000 

97,000,000 
4,000,000 
1.000.000 
8.700,000 
8,700,000 


PoldcaL— The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Grand  Rapids  on  August  26,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket:  For  Governor, 
Gyrus  G.  Luce;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James 
H.  Macdonald ;  Secretary  of  SUte,  Gilbert  R. 
Osmun;  State  Treasurer,  (George  L.  Maltz; 
Auditor  General,  Henry  H.  Aplin ;  Attomev- 
Genera^  Moses  Taggart ;  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Land-Office,  Kosooe  D.  Diz;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  S.  Esta- 
brook ;  Member  of  State  Boaj^  of  Education^ 
Samuel  S.  Baboock.  The  following  platform 
was  adopted : 

We  favor  a  tariff  upon  the  impoited  products  of 
low-prioed  foreifrn  labor,  fidrly  ana  justly  distributed, 
BO  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  Amerioan  wage-work- 
ers without  adding  to  their  burdens,  and  we  point  to 
the  hiiitory  of  Bepablican  leg^lation  as  euibiting 
such  wise  revisions  of  the  tariff  laws  from  time  to 
time  as  have  secured  these  valuable  residts  for  the 
country  and  the  people.  The  party  whose  quick 
sense  of  its  duty  to  the  people  is  responsible  for 
those  achievements  can  be  depended  upon  to  make 
such  ftiture  revisions  of  the  laws  as  shau  be  found  to 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  real  interests  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  sna  conspicuous  among  the  changes  we 
now  deem  salutarv  is  the  restoration  of  the  tariff  of 
1867  on  wool.  The  record  of  the  Democratic  party 
shows  its  utter  incapacity  to  deal  with  this  subject. 

The  money  of  the  Constitution  is  gold  ana  silver 
coin,  and  the  P«per  representative  of  money,  Includ- 
ing gold  and  silver  certificates,  and  treasury  and  bank- 
notes, should  always  be  convertible  into  coin  of  equal 
denomination  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  We  proouoe 
both  ffold  and  silver  laigely  in  our  own  oountiy,  and 
therefore  these  metals,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
sound  principles  of  finance,  should  he  utilised  as 
money. 

We  reoard  with  favor  the  intelligent  organization 
of  labor  for  such  worthy  purpoMs  as  mutiuJ  educo- 
tion  and  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  in  all 
things  relating  to  their  welbre,  and  to  the  industrisl 
weliarB  of  the  country,  and  we  fiivor  the  enactment 
of  State  and  national  laws  providing  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  between  employers  end  em- 
ployte  by  methods  of  voluntary  arbitration,  or  by 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  conciliation  to  avoid 
the  waste,  loss,  and  ill-feeling  resulting  from  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  usual  burden  and  expense  of 
liti^tion.  We  are  4>ppoeed  to  the  importation  of 
Chmese  labor  into  this  country,  or  of  any  other  for- 
eign laborers  under  the  contract  system.  We  fkvor 
any  plan  for  the  relief  of  free  labor  from  the  compe- 
tition of  convict-labor  which  does  not  impose  upon 
free  labor  a  greater  expense  of  supporting  convicts 
in  idleness  or  useless  labor,  and  we  favor  the  adop- 
tion of  laws  providing  for  the  protection  of  worker* 
in  our  mines  snd  other  hssaraous  callings,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  labor  of  children,  and  for  such  other 
messures  as  will  sustain  and  improve  the  material  and 
.social  welfare  of  our  industrisl  population.  We  are 
earnestly  opposed  to  the  doctnne  of  the  so-called 
Anarchists,  and  we  believe  in  the  utmost  protection 
to  each  ana  eveiy  individual  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fliiits  of  sll  his  personal  efforts  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood. 

We  believe  that  when  any  considerable  portion  off 
the  State  deairea  to  express  itself  by  vote  npon  a 
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ohange  in  the  orgtaio  law,  It  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
do  8o  in  a  constitutional  manner ;  and  recognizing  the 
evils  of  intemperance  and  desiring  to  overcome  those 
evils,  we  believe  the  temperance  question  is  one  upon 
which  that  expression  should  be  so  permitted.  We 
farther  demand  the  thorough  enforcement  of  the  pres- 
ent tax  and  police  laws. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  granting  of  the  Government 
domain  to  non-resident  foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  of 
our  own  citiaens,  to  whose  ownership  and  use  for 
homes  it  should  be  dedicated. 

We  offain  declare  our  constant  sjmpathy  with  the 
jnst  and  consistent  Bepublican  policy  and  practice  of 
granting  out  of  the  nataon's  abundance  generous  pen- 
sions to  the  disabled  veterans  of  our  wan,  whether 
for  the  country's  defense  or  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  We  denounce  the  present  national  Ad- 
ministration for  its  indefensible  vetoes  of  meritorious 
measures  to  the  relief  of  veterans,  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  veterans,  and  condemn  the  coarse  and 
insolent  terms  in  which  those  vetoes  were  expressed. 
We  protest  aoainst  the  removal  from  official  places  of 
worthy  and  disabled  Union  soldiers  to  make  way  for 
partisan  dvilians  and  ex-Confederates. 

We  favor  such  wise  national  legislation  in  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  States  as  will  prevent 
extortion  by  oommon  carriers  and  secure  for  toe  pro- 
ducer the  transportation  of  his  products  to  all  markets 
at  a  reasonable  and  proper  cost  and  without  uzgust 
discrimination  in  favor  or  any  class,  interests,  or  sec- 
tions. We  also  favor  the  amendment  of  the  patent 
laws  so  ss  to  cxemp|t  the  owners  and  users  of  patented 
articlos  purchased  in  the  ordinary  wa^  of  tiade  from 
any  liability  to  the  patentee  or  his  assigns. 

The  Democrats  and  Greenbaokers  put  a  fa- 
sion  ticket  in  the  field,  consistiDg  of  the  fol- 
lowing candidates:  For  Governor,  George  L. 
Yaple ;  Lieatenant-Governor,  Solomon  8.  Cnr- 
ry;  Secretary  of  State,  Philip  B.  Wachtel; 
Treasurer,  William  G.  Beard ;  Auditor,  Jadson 
S.  Farrar ;  Land  Commissioner,  Alonzo  T. 
Frisbie;  Attorney-General,  John  0.  Donnel- 
ly ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrnction,  Da- 
vid Parsons;  Member  of  Board  of  Edaoation, 
Orren  £.  Downing. 

The  Prohibitionists  had  a  ticket  in  the  field, 
headed  by  Samuel  Dickie.  On  November  2 
the  Bepnblican  ticket  was  elected.  The  vote 
for  Governor  was  as  follows:  Republican, 
181,474;  Fusion,  174,043;  Proliibition,  25,- 
179;  scattering,  190.  Two  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Oonstitution  were  rgected. 

Five  Democrats  (First,  Fifth,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  and  Tenth  districts)  and  six  Republi- 
cans were  elected  to  Congress.  The  Legisla- 
ture consists  of  22  Republicans  and  10  opposi- 
tion in  the  Senate,  afia  62  Republicans  and  88 
opposition  in  the  House. 

MOniESOTA,  State  devennait—The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  OfScers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  Lucius  F.  Hubbard,  Republican ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  A.  Gilman;  Sec- 
retary  of  State,  Frederick  von  Baumbach ; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Kittelson ;  Auditor,  W.  W, 
Braden ;  Attorney-General,  W.  J.  Hahn ;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  D.  L.  Eiehle; 
Public  Examiner,  H.M.  Knox ;  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, A.  R.  McGill ;  Commissioner  of  Sta- 
tistics, A.  F.  NordiD ;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
James  H.  Baker,  G.  L.  Becker,  and  S.  S.  Mur- 
dock.  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  James 
Gilfillan  ;  Asspciate  Justices,  John  M.  Berry, 


WUHam  Mitchell,  D.  A.  Dickinson,  and  Charles 
E.  Vanderburg. 

FlnaMMi — ^The  following  statements  g^ve  a 
general  idea  of  the  transactions  of  ^e  treasnrj 
for  the  fiscal  years  1885  and  1886 : 


KldlFTS. 


rmoL 

19S5. 

18M. 

OMh  balaaos  Joly  81, 1S84 ... 
Cash  baUnos  July  81, 1S&% . . . 
8t<it«Uxiw 

$«M,796  04 
S7,0M81 

T0,641  88 

S82,6<10  99 
218,400  88 

188,478  80 
Vm^78S'47 

660,688  60 

88,406  87 

881,888  57 

84,144  41 

806,076  88 
882,818  86 

164,618  86 

66SJ68  60 

Mlaoellsaeoas  receipts  ftom 

40aDtlW. ^  u  »  a.  a 

Tuies  00  gross  receipts  of 
nllrosd  oompanies 

Taxes  and  flsea  on  tesmanoe, 
telenaphtsad  mlDingoom- 
Mfiiee 

PniMipal  on  echooj,  nnlrer- 
sUy,  sad  Internal  ImproTO- 
ment  lend  oontraots 

Interest  on  the  asmo 

Interest  on   Invested  tmst 
IVindB 

Bsle    of  bonds,  soooont  of 
trust  ftinds. 

MleMllsn^oos ....            .... 

887,468  48 

TotsL 

18,014,486  18 

18,748,864  60 

DISBCBSEMIMTS. 


FTEMa 


LeglslatlTs  oapenMS 

EzeeatlTe  e:q;>enses 

Judicial  expenses 

PHntinf  and  ststioneiy 

Printing  lews  in  newsp^Mra.. 

Books  and  court  reports 

Support  of  insane 

Bopport  of  deaf  sad  dumb, 

bnnd,  snd  Imbecile  schools. 

Support  of  noimal  acbools. . . . 

Support  of  priaon 

Support  of  refonn  achool 


1885. 


Support  of  university . . 
New  bnlldinga  and  improve- 

molts  at  State  inatitutiona . 
Stoto    Agrioultnial    Society 

buildings 

Pnrohsae  of  bonds  for  tmst- 

ftmds 

Apportioned  school  ftand 

Iflnnesots  Nstlonsl  Guard  . . 

Oensos  expensea. 

Intereat  on  State  debt 

Bedemptlon  of  State  debt. . . . 
High-aehoola,  Institutes,  and 

text-books 

Agricultnnl  societies 

TMe-bountiea 

fiosdaaad  bridgea 

Mlscdlaneous 


Totsl 

Bslsacss,  Jo]y81. 


$78,605  78 
68.908  80 
88.474  76 
48,806  44 
84,101  00 
8.684  90 

816,688  80 

60,000  00 
4^,995  68 
65.968  06 
85,000  00 
78,140  08 

171,941  70 

15,000  00 

608.494  18 
850,781  55 

8L884  91 

8,485  14 

186^919  85 

88,000  00 

101,198  67 

9,858  66 

14.884  85 

49,419  45 

141,988  68 

$8,400,818  68 


isse. 


$614,146  66 


$70,606  0$ 
98,687  88 
14,916  81 

"**7;i68'78 
818,086  67 

68,450  01 
48.000  00 
68,674  16 

86,000  00 
71,867  71 

868,669  96 

85,000  00 

848,850  00 
888,758  18 
90,891  81 
80,754  48 
184,404  74 
116,000  00 

65.601  84 
17,887  90 

njmn 

47,497  56 
167,887  88 


88316,719  88 


$989,146  87 


The  statns  of  the  tmst  fdnds  of  the  State  on 
Jnly  81  was  as  foUows: 

PIBMAinNT  SCHOOL  FUKD. 

Chsb $860,618  81 

Lsndoontraets 8,694,848  10 

Unpsld  drafts,  drawn  prior  to  Dee.  1, 1688 1,178  86 

$1,981,000  Mlnneeots  B.  R.  sdjustment  bonds..  1,980,086  (lO 

$61,000  MInneeoU  iwvenns  bonds 61,000  00 

$51,650  United  States  registered  4-perHsent. 

bonda 68,994  18 

$1,700,000  Tennessee  8-peiH)ent.  bonds 1,164.860  0$ 

Totsl $7,814^7971$ 

Less  premiums  psid  (a  United  Stasea  bonds 
ftom  general  Itand 11,681  86 

TotsL $7,808,166  14 
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PEBMAinan  umyxrsitt  fumi>. 

CMh $78380  15 

Land  oootnusta. 408,8M  80 

$880,000  nilroftda4)iutiiMDtboBdi. 880,000  00 

rndt-tem 1,808  10 

Szpwliiiciital  Iknn. 8,000  00 

Total $788,84810 

INTIRNIL  nCFROTXMXNT  LAND  VUHD. 

Gtoh. $188348  88 

lAndeontncto 1,880314  46 

$888,000  MlimMotft  ntirwid  «\|iittiiMnt  bondi .      888,000  00 
InteiMt  orerdnft. 11388  88 

Total $1,660,887  10 

Leaa  a^Jaatment  bonds  canoelad 888,000  00 

Total $1388,88710 

Tbeae  statementB  show  aa  inorease  in  these 
fands  in  two  years  of  $1,882,610.84,  and  an  ag- 
gregate aocumalation  of  $9,601,687.14.  There 
yet  remains  unsold  of  the  congressional  grant 
of  land  from  which  these  fhnds  are  derived 
(estimating  the  fall  grant  to  common  schools 
at  8,090,000  acres)  1,887,671  acres  in  the  com- 
mon-school grant,  89,828  acres  in  the  aniver- 
sity  grant,  and  175,817  in  the  internal  improve- 
ment land  grant. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  $4,026,000. 
The  State  debt  has  been  reduced  in  two  years 
$467,000  by  the  redemption  of  $189,000  of 
revenae  bonds,  and  the  cancellation  of  $822,- 
000  of  adjustment  bonds,  held  by  the  internal 
improvement  land  fund.  The  balance  of  the 
revenae  bonds,  $61,000,  will  be  redeemed  from 
the  revenues  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  receipts  for  the  county  treasuries  of 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  in  February,  1886, 
were  in  excess  of  $9,000,000. 

Uacalta* — There  was  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  the  last  two  years,  $6,122,077, 
as  follows : 


700.  The  Winona  school  also  asks  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  ladies'  home.    The  enrollment  was : 


SCHOOLS. 

1885. 

1888. 

Winona 

Mankato 

018 
077 
848 

078 
814 

Bt  Cloud. .. 

876 

Total 

1,486 

1386 

rUBVOSB. 

1888. 

1888. 

For  ooamon  schools 

$8,880,781 
80386 
88,000 

4aooo 

8,000 

$8,198,816 
78,108 

For  Btato  UniTorsltT 

For  hlffh-scbools. ................ 

88,000 

For  normal  scboola 

48,000 

For  tsaobers^  tnstitatea 

8,000 

Tfrtal 

$8,787,108 

88304371 

The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was 
826,216  in  1886  and  248,069  in  1886. 

The  State  University  had  810  students  in 
1886  and  406  in  1886.  Additional  appropria- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $160,000  are  required 
to  provide  needed  buildings.  There  was  ex- 
pended for  new  buildings  during  the  past  year 
the  sum  of  $88,000.  For  current  expenses 
$40,000  per  annum  will  be  required  for  the 
ensuing  two  years. 

Thehigh-schools  of  the  State  have  increased 
to  69  and  their  enrollment  to  8,196.  The  nor- 
mal schools  have  increased  their  enrollment 
until  the  capacity  of  the  Mankato  and  St 
Cloud  buildings  is  insufficient,  and  appropria- 
tions are  asked  for  their  enlargement  The 
requirements  of  the  three  schools  in  addition 
to  the  annual  appropriations  for  their  support 
as  reported  by  the  board,  are  as  follow :  Wino- 
na, $6,000 ;  Mankato,  $67,000 ;  St  Cloud,  $47,- 
VOL.  xxvL — 86    A 


A  norma]  school  is  soon  to  be  established 
at  Moorhead. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  146  of  the 
(General  Laws  of  1886,  which  provides  for  a 
State  school  for  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
'  dren,  there  has  been  established  and  recently 
set  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Owatonna,  an 
institution  of  the  character  contemplated.  A 
site  including  160  acres  of  land  was  given  by 
the  city,  upon  which  have  been  erected  three 
cottages,  furnishing  accommodations  for  about 
sixty  pupils. 

The  reform  school  had  under  its  care,  July 
81, 191  inmates.  During  the  two  years  there 
were  committed  to  the  institution  168,  and 
discharged  therefrom  96.  The  expenses  of 
maintenance  were  $29,467.08  for  1886,  and 
$82,664.62  for  1886.  Additional  accommoda- 
tions are  re<}uired  at  this  institution,  but  be- 
fore appropriations  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  them,  the  Governor  suggests  the 
advisability  of  a  change  of  location. 

Iistltittoa  fer  tke  Deaf  aid  Dnl^  tke  Blfai^,  and 
tke  FeeMs-alaM. — ^At  the  State  institution  for 
defective  children,  embracing  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  and  for  the 
feeble-minded,  during  the  past  year,  there  have 
been  in  attendance :  167  pupils  in  the  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  86  in  that  for  the  blind, 
and  78  in  that  for  the  feeble-minded.  For  ad- 
mission to  the  latter  there  are  on  file  70  appli- 
cations in  excess  of  accommodations  ftimisoed 
by  the  present  buildings,  and  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors therefore  ask  K>r  an  appropriation  for 
their  enlargement. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  insti- 
stute  the  past  two  years  were  $172,697.68. 

bsaM  Hsqpltata. — At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  there  were  1,479  patients  under  treatment 
in  the  two  insane  hospitals  of  the  State,  874  at 
St  Peter  and  606  at  Rochester,  an  increase  of 
286  since  the  last  biennial  report  of  the  trus- 
tees. There  was  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  insane  $228,906.71  in  1886,  and 
$228,696.97  in  1886,  and  for  new  structures 
and  improvements  at  the  two  institutions$112,- 
674.41  for  the  two  years. 

A  third  hospital  has  been  located  at  Fergus 
Falls  and  will  be  soon  constucted. 

State  PriMi.— The  capacity  of  the  State  Prison 
has  been  enlarged  since  1886  by  the  addition 
of  160  cells,  at  a  cost  of  $66,600.  It  now  af- 
fords accommodation  for  600  inmates.  The 
population  of  the  institution  numbered  886  at 
the  date  of  the  inspectors'  report,  July  81, 
1886,  which  has  been  increased  to  407  since 
that  time.    The  current  expenses  were  $66,- 
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018.80  in  1885,  and  $65,185.82  in  1886,  and 
the  earnings  $48,179.74  and  $47,472.60  for  the 
same  years,  respectively.  The  net  per  capita 
cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts  has  been  re- 
daoed  from  $100.79  in  1881  to  $42.88  in  1886. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  prison  will  proba- 
bly be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  State  in  this  regard  until  accommodations 
are  provided  in  the  second  State  Prison  con- 
templated by  chapter  167  of  tiie  General  Laws 
of  1885.  This  prison,  the  Governor  recom- 
mends, should  be  made  a  reformatory  for  con- 
victs sentenced  for  their  first  offense.  ^ 

Ssldkn'  HwM. — ^The  Gk)vernor  recommends 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  care 
of  disabled  veterans,  to  be  supported  by  the 
State. 

Militia* — The  Minnesota  National  Guard,  as 
now  constituted,  consists  of  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  representing  a  total  strength  of 
1,299  officers  and  men.  There  have  also  been 
organized,  at  different  points  in  the  State,  re- 
serve companies  of  infantry  to  the  number  of 
seven,  to  which  the  State  haa  furnished  arms 
and  equipments.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
Adjutant-G^neral^s  report  is  an  exhibit  of  the 
work  of  that  department  in  the  prosecution  of 
soldiers'  claims  for  pensions.  During  the  past 
five  years  it  has  prosecuted  1,572  claims  of  this 
character,  secured  the  allowance  of  849,  repre- 
senting a  monthly  pension  of  $7,118.48,  and 
arrears  of  pension  of  $480,969.47,  without  the 
cost  of  a  dollar  to  the  claimants. 

Dnlaagei — In  July  a  delegate  convention  of 
residents  and  property-owners  of  that  portion 
of  the  Red  river  valley  lying  in  Minnesota  was 
held  at  Crookston,  to  devise  means  and  adopt 
methods  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  drain- 
age for  that  fertile  section  of  the  State.  The 
action  of  the  convention  resulted  in  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  engineers  to  make  sur- 
veys, adopt  a  plan,  and  report  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed work.  The  report  has  been  submitted, 
with  a  request  for  legation  in  furtherance  of 
the  enterprise. 

lifM^lYalllCi — *' You  will  be  caUedupon,''  says 
Gk>v.  McGill,  in  his  inaugural,  **at  this  session  to 
consider  measures  looking  to  the  further  regu- 
lation of  the  liquor  business.  The  people  have 
pronounced  in  favor  of  'high  license,  local  op- 
tion, and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  liquor-traffic,'  and  now  turn  to 
you  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  you  will, 
in  the  form  of  suitable  legislation,  give  effect 
to  the  verdict  which  they  have  found.  Outside 
of  the  limiteid  number  engaged  in  the  liauor- 
traffic  in  this  State,  the  people,  by  a  very  large 
mivjority  and  without  regard  to  political  parties, 
favor  the  measures  proposed." 

Fiflh. — The  Fish  Commission  have  distributed 
22,818,147  fish  and  14,100,000  eggs  in  the 
waters  of  the  State  during  the  past  two  years. 
These  include  the  most  desirable  species  of  food- 
fishes  adapted  to  the  lakes  and  streams. 


UmruMr^The  aggregate  insurance  business 
transacted  in  the  State  in  1886  was:  Risks 
written,  $208,829,884;  premiums  received, 
$2,770,818.19;  losses  paid,  $1,268,887.20.  The 
companies  paid  in  taxes  and  fpea  to  the  State 
$64,705.76  in  1885,  and  $76,089.57  in  1886. 

Lniker. — ^The  several  surveyors- general  re- 
port the  following  statistics  respecting  the  lum- 
ber interests  of  the  State : 


LocAurm. 

1885. 

1886. 

Fur  Loot  maled: 
Firtt  dIflCiiot 

800,0SM80 

81S;MS,S10 

47418»tT0 

8M,4S8J880 

8«ooiid  dtotrlet 

i48,lST,980 
70,88068 
86,188,640 

Fifth  district 

8e?wUi  diititei 

•Total 

668,402,880 

661,888^68 

Fint  distriet 

148yBT0^70 
878,180,880 
188,890,000 

188,886.980 
82&.880,880 
171,780,000 

Becood  distriot 

Fifth  district 

TVital 

868,061,080 

888,978^780 

. — ^There  are  now  in  operation  4,900 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  State,  an  increase  of 
788  miles  in  two  years.  Cost  per  mile,  as  re- 
ported, $85,744.81.  The  earnings  of  these 
roads  were  as  follows: 


imis. 

1888ii 

1888. 

On)M........,..x......a.. 

$88,817,199  71 

11,466,808  88 

811,748  66 

$86,108318  84 

18,064,068  68 

818/M6U9 

Net 

TiKM  paid  to  the  State 

Grswth. — '^During  the  five  years  it  has  been 
my  privilege,*'  says  Gov.  Hubbard,  "  to  occupy 
the  executive  office,  Minnesota  has  experienced 
a  development  unprecedented  in  her  history, 
and  hardly  equalea  by  that  of  any  other  com- 
munity of  the  country  for  a  like  period  of  time. 
Her  growth  in  population  has  been  nearly  60 
per  cent.,  and  her  assessed  real  and  personal 
estate  harincreased  from  $271,168,961  in  1881. 
to  $458,424,777  in  1886.  The  Industries  and 
business  interests  of  her  people  have  kept  pace 
in  their  development  with  tms  growth  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  and  the  foundations  have 
been  broadened  and  strengthened  for  that 
greatness  of  empire  which  is  the  abundant 
promise  of  our  future  destiny." 

Bilks.— There  are  287  banks  in  the  State,  of 
which  but  lot  are  incorporated  either  under 
State  or  National  law.  The  remaining  180  be- 
long to  individuals  or  firms,  but  all  except  11 
have  assumed  corporate  names.  The  Governor 
recommends  that  they  be  prohibited  from  using 
corporate  names,  or  required  to  incorporate. 

HaflBtenMi  On  July  24  a  hail-storm  of  great 
violence  passed  through  Marshall  County,  totals 
ly  destroying  the  crops  and  greatiy  injuring 
much  other  property  over  an  area  of  many 
square  miles,  reducing  almost  to  destitution 
about  200  families.  At  a  later  date,  Swift  and 
Polk  Oounties  suffered  from  a  similar  visitation. 

PiUtfcaL — ^I'he  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  St.  Paul  on  September  15,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket:  Governor,  A.  A. 
Ames;    Lieutenant-Governor,    John    Frank; 
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Secretary  of  State,  Lake  Jaeger ;  State  Audi-  with  honest  toil    We  ipeoiolly  eondemn  the  fmedoe 

tor,  G.  A.  LuDdberg;  State  Treasurer,  Henry  *^'^;^^^*^5!^**^*i^^5{?*t'^{?^K!^^ 
-D^Ki^..    A  4^f^...A«^  ^nAi.^1    T  \r  T-,^-.  m^.t  convicts.    WefUnheroppoae  Inpubboworksthecoa- 
Poehler;  Attomey-GeneraJ,  J.  N.  Ives ;  Clerk  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  believe  that  all  roch  labor  ahould  be 

of  Uonrti  George  T,  Grardner.   After  oommend-  done  by  the  day  and  under  careftil  superviaion.  What- 

ing  the  adminiftratioii  of  President  Cleveland,  ever  may  be  neoesianr  to  better  guard  the  rights  and 

and  denoanoing  the  Kepnbltcan  management  ennoble  the  calling  of  the  kboring  dasaes  should  re- 

of  the  8ute  for  the  p«it  twenty-rix  yeans  the  "iruul'Slm:'JS&.  of  tabor  to  «plt.l. 

platform  oontinnes:  of  the  public  to  corporations,  are  the  domineering 

That  in  national  matten  thero  should  be  a  thorough  q««»tiona  in  both  naUonal  and  State  politics,  and  in- 

and  complete  Uriff  reform.    The  longer  oontinuanoe  ••»»<*  •»  ordinaiy  legislation  is  vadllaUng  and  often 

of  taxes  imposed  in  time  of  war  for  war  purposes  U  P***??*  "  *,  practic^  meaam,  we  an  in  favor  of  a 

unneoessary^d  oppressive.    The  oppreied  condi-  JonsUtutoonal  convention  for  the  nun>ose  of  a^usting 

tion  of  our  agricultifal  and  manufactiiHng  indoatriea  J^'^^if^^l?^  "???.  *  ?^5?L-       •^"♦k'%.**^  l^ 

impentively  demand  that  they  should  no  longer  pay  ing»ftJng  the  trsditional  do<^e8  of  the  Democratio 

tritaTto  file  monoDolista  o/the  East.    JustS»  Ei  P^?  ??2°  ^!l"?'*T!!^^'' *?(*?*  ®*l^- 

sound  policy  alike  dSate  that  the  tools  of  the  Uborer  That  the  party  »  opposed  to  aU  class  and  sumptn- 

and  themechanic,  the  mw  materiahi  of  the  manufact-  s^  l<Vwlation.    We  ^courage  immigration  of  all 

uier,  the  implements  of  the  farmer,  and  all  things  T*^  "«  dcsirtus  of  buUding  up  homes  and  aoquukig 


for  the  Ufe,  comfort,  and  employment  of  the    Am«J»?  dtiienship,  but  we  strenuously  opp 
lould  not  ^  excludTed  fh>m  our  markets  or    importation  of  forefgn  kbor  under  contract, 


tariff  and  ite  adjustment  to^a  revenue^!*,  belief  I****^  ^*^  ^^  f^^i  ""^  ^^^  *"*  their  efforts  |o 

that  any  tariff  iystem  for  purposes  other  t^an  raish^  "jcure  homo-rule,  rending  which  we  earneatly  hope 

revenuS  for  the  expenses  of  the*^emment,  economP  ?>at  P^b^^J  ^SS^  ^\F^^i^  ^"^"'i  ^* 

cally  administeiea;  ia  ui^ust  and  without  oonstitu-  *<>  P»I«a»  ^^"^  S?^^  unttl  equitable  anda  laws 

tiomd  authority.  ™*y  ^  enacted.    We  decure  that  the  nation  owes  a 

1  affirms  that  ti] 
shed  at  Wash! 

vacea  co  tne  dignity  and  power  or  a  uaoinet  posinon.  p','"'"'^  "rV'j'*^.  '"T'C  ""  ^lZLZ^'^JT  'tZT?  "Cxi 

We  maintain  fliatrmlroS,  telegraph,  express;  and  {•  incspaateted  fiwn  labor  a  hteral  pension  for  his 

■httikr  corporations  are^nSated  by  State  or  Fddeial  IjpnormMe  8upw>rt  during  Ufe  and  for  the  support  of 

Uw  for  pub^  service,  and  derive  aft  their  powere  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  whether  such  In- 


unqualifiedly  in  fiivor  of  Buch  legislation  ..<  v»»  i^...v»  ,-,       ,.  .,  -  ^     j  ^    ^u     .^ 

as  will  insure  ftee  and  open  markets  for  buying  and    Wi*'?**  ^^  honoreble  iemceB  rendered  to  the  nateon 
selling,  and  eqniteble  anU  reasonable  transportetion    ^  ^*»  ^>o^,  ^^  <!»««•'•   ,^  <^«P^"  ^«  ^•^  t^«»  ¥» 


agriculturist  and  mechanic  may  no  longer 

pay  tribute  to  these  great  corporations  who,  having  ▼oterans. 

f n  the  nast  done  so  much  for  tfie  growth  and  «rrandeur  jhe  Repablican  State  Convention  was  held  at 

e^^^wfete'^^Se^^lSW  St.Panlo?Sep^mber2S.    The  following  ticket 

and  exercising  authority  and  power  antagonistic  to  was  nominated :    (iovemor,   A.    K.   Mcliill ; 

the  pubUc  w^are,  and  hi  opposition  to  the  will  of  Lientenant-Gk>vemor,  A.  £.  Rice ;  Secretary 

that  peopU  who  are  their  creators  and  whose  servanta  of  State,  Hans  Mattson ;  State  Auditor,  W.  W. 

%!ftr.  .u»  •{♦k  .«^'/.«.  :.«*«.«.»  ft.A  ».^f /,.,.w.  Braden;    State  Treasnrer,  Joseph   Bobleter; 

That  we  view  with  anxious  interest  the  great  quei»>  ...  *  ^  \  -xr  -v*  rtt  r^  i.  #  a. 
tion  of  labor  now  agitating  the  public  mindf  The  ad-  Attorney-General,  M.  E.  Clapp ;  Clerk  of  Sa- 
Vance  and  perfection  of  machinery  elevated  the  dig-  preme  Court,  D.  D.  Jones ;  Judges  of  Supreme 
nity  of  labor,  and  urges  it  to  reach  oat  for  more  ofthe  Court,  D.  A.  Dickinson,  W.  H.  Vanderburg, 
InteUectuaL  moral,  and  sodaleiyopriente  of  life.  In  and  WiUiam  Mitchell.  The  platform  contains, 
the  term  of  houia  which  now  constitutes  a  day's  work,  .^^«-  ^fi!.*,-  ♦i,^  «^ii/^«r;«.<*  nionVa . 
we  find  at  the  very  groundwork  a  gross  lad:  of  unil  *™o»«  ^'^«^  ***®  following  planks : 
formity.  the  term  runiung  all  the  way  fh>m  eight  to  Gold  and  silver  coin  and  paper  issued  sgainst  coin 
sixteen  noun.  It  would  he  a  marvel  If,  in  this  age,  actually  deposited  should  be  united  in  the  currency  of 
human  nature  would  rest  auietly  under  auch  oppres-  commerce.  We  believe  that  the  intereste  of  all  classes 
sive  irrunilarity.  The  eight-hour  term  is  now  a  law  demand  the  use  as  money  of  both  precious  metals ; 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  all  laboren,  but  we  favor  an  honest  silver  dollar  only,  intrinsically 
workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  therein :  and  it  ia  equal  in  value  to  the  dollar  of  ^Id.  Looking  toward 
also  the  equal  one  third  part  of  our  time.  In  all  na-  the  establishment  of  real  bimetalllsra,  which  no- 
tional. State,  or  municipal  works,  a  uniform  rule  should  where  now  existo,  we  favor  such  legislation  ob  will  most 
be  established  and  rigorously  adhered  to.  We  further  speedily  promote  consent  by  the  principal  commeroiol 
demand  encouragement  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Sta-  nations  of  the  world  to  resume  the  fVce  coinage  of  ail- 
tistics  snd  the  ettablishiiient  of  a  Labor  Bureau  in  our  ver.  at  a  ratio  fixed  by  international  a^pyement. 
State :  bettor  legislation  securing  the  payment  of  wages  That  we  unreservedly  indorse  the  action  of  the  Be- 
eamed:  provialon  for  the  healtn  and  safe^  of  opera-  partment  of  Minnesota,  Grand  Army  ofthe  Republic, 
Uvea;  indenmiflcation  for  ii^uriee  receivea;  pronibi*  at  ite  encampment  of  last  February,  in  appointing  a 
tion  of  the  employment  of  immature  children  in  shops  committee  to  secure  ftom  the  next  Legislature  the 
and  fiwtoriee ;  protection  flfom  the  revages  from  tne  provision  necesttary  to  establish  in  Minnesota  a  sol- 
usurer  and  tax-title  shark ;  arbitration  tor  all  diflisr-  dien'  home  and  a  permanent  relief  ftmd.  Our  repre- 
encea  between  capital  and  labor;  and  legisladon  sentatives  are  requested  to  give  their  infiuence  and 
against  convict-labor  being  brought  into  competition  votes  to  the  enactment  of  suitable  laws  for  this  purpose. 
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In  behalf  of  theYarmera  of  Minnesota,  with  whose  lower  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  neoeeaaries  of  life 

intereats  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  haa  always  than  that  of  the  war  period.   We  fkvor,  theielbre,  aa  a 

been  identified,  we  declare  that  the  present  railroad  just  and  neoeasary  li^hteninfr  of  their  burdens  and  an 

and  warehouse  law  should  be  so  amended  in  the  li|rfat  aid  to  their  prosperity,  an  early  and  judicious  revision 

of  experience  gained  by  its  practical  operation  as  to  of  the  tariff  with  a  simplification  and  reduction  of 

secure  an  open  and  unrestricted  market  for  the  prod-  customs  duties ;  to  which  work  the  Bepublican  party, 

ucta  of  the  soil ;  that  the  progressive  reduction  of  by  its  last  national  platform,  stands  pledged  aa  soon 

railway  freight  and  paasenffer  rates  which  has  been  as  the  people  i^store  to  it  control  of  Congress, 

accomplish^  under  Kepubllcan  rule  should  be  con-  Tluit  this  convention  approve  of  the  action  of  the 

tinued  as  rapidly  aa  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable  minority  of  the  Minnesota  deleffation  in  the  House  <^ 

return  upon  such  capital  as  is  actually  in  the  business  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  in  voting  to  oon- 

of  transportation ;  tnat  railroads  should  be  restricted  sider  the  bill  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

fix>m  holding  lands  exempt  from  taxation  except  lands  We  are  in  favor  of  a  genuine  system  of  reform  of 

in  actual  use  in  the  operation  of  the  road ;  tnat  iust  the  civil  service,  based  on  the  appointment  to  office 

grades  and  honest  weights  and  measures  shoula  be  alter  proper  examination  of  men  of  capability,  hon- 

msured  by  a  sufficient  system  of  local  inspection.  esty,  and  fidelity  ,and  we  commend  the  dvilHservice 

We  declare  that  the  practice  of  corporations  of  wa-  law  passed  by  a  republican  Congress  and  approved 

tering  their  stock  so  as  to  chiim  incomes  upon  ficti-  by  a  Kepublican  Executive  as  a  step  in  the  right  direo- 

tiouB  and  unreal  values  can  not  be  too  strongly  repre-  tion,  and  we  arraign  the  Democratic  party  for  en 

bended,  and  that  the  rates  of  freight  and  transporta-  utter  disregaiNd  of  every  principle  of  dvil-servioe  re- 

tion  upon  nulroads  should  be  limited  to  a  fair  com*  form  and  lor  its  broken  pledges, 

pensation,  which  should  cover  the  actual  operating  The  Republican  party  of  Minnesota  is  in  fkvor  of 

expenses  of  the  road  and  legitimate  interest  upon  the  hi^h  license,  local  option,  and  a  rigid  enfbroement  of 

capital  actually  invested,  and  that  laws  shoula  be  en-  existing  laws  relating  to  the  liquor-traffia 

acted  to  ^orce  compliance  with  this  deoUtration.  That  the  Republican  party  tavora  the  organiation 

That  Uie  legal  rate  of  interest  in  this  State  should  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  oonnection  with 

be*  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  eisht  per  centum,  and  the  post-office,  of  financial  exchaujges,  safe  deposits, 

the  usury  laws  of  the  State  shoiud  be  rigorously  en-  and  facilities  for  the  deposit  of  aavmga  of  the  people 

forced.  in  small  sums. 

That  the  State  should  use  a  portion  of  the  income  j^^^  Prohibitionists  had  the  following  ticket 

of  Its  magnificent  school  iunds  m  the  purohase  and  .    ^,  ^  «  , , .  n^,,^,^^^  t    jp    n\.i\A  .  ii^^^^w. 

supply  ofiU  school-books  m  use  in  its  public  schools  ^  ^o?  °«ld :  Goveraon  T.  E.  ChUd ;  Lieuten- 

to  pupils  actually  attending  and  legally  entitled  to  ant-Governor,  J.  P.  Prnkham;  Treasurer,  U. 

their  privileges.  A.  Bierce:   Secretary  of  State,  P.  J.  Eniss; 

We  demand  that  ample  laws  should  be  enacted  for  Auditor,  W.  H.  Allen ;  Attorney-General,  W. 

g^^:^rrer'i:^";!l"fl^"i'Sffi«^  «•  ^-^^-^  supreme  J^dge^  J  McKnight,  J. 
for  am^e  indemnification  of  loss  or  iiyury  tiirough  W.  Cochran,  O.  E.  Shannon;  Supreme  Court 
lack  of  proper  safeguards  or  negligence,  and  that  ue  Clerk,  C.  A.  Fosnes.  On  ^  ovember  2  the  Re- 
employer  snould  be  eoually  liable,  whether  such  loss  publican  ticket  was  electcil.  The  following  is 
or  mjury  result  from  the  n««ligence  of  the wnployer  ^^^  ^o^  f^r  Governor:  Republican,  107,068; 

W  ?SXl^^^c£&^^^^  Democratic,  104,464 ;  Prohifcti^n,  8,966 ;  s^t^ 

be  made  forever  impossi bio,  under  color  of  law  or  of  termg,  87;  Republican  plurality,  2,600.    For 

any  }heal  decision,  to  rob  the  humblest  citizen  of  his  Lieutenant-Governor  the  TOte  was :    Repub- 

home  by  means  of  official  fraud,  negligenoe,  or  inca-  Hcan,  114,038 ;  Democratic,  97,028 ;  scattering, 

^TS;'righte  and  equities  of  labor  murt  constitute  the  »»  \  Republican  pl^J^^ty,  1J,0^^^    T^,.^^f 

comeiHrtone  of  any  well-founded  state.    Foradvano-  State  officers  had  about  the  same  plurality  as 

ing  the  interests  of  the  workii^nian  the  Bepublican  the  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  Tote  for  the 

party  pledges  its  support  to  thcTollowing  principles :  amendment  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution 

Itbunworthyof  a  civilked  state  that  IheresHould  stood:  Yes,  181,688;  No,  17,914.    RepubUcan 

JTr  ^ri^tiat^Jf  oV^tht  tre'lSSL^is?^^^^  ^JiTV^'^  were  il^tid  in  the  Sef  nd  and 

tice  should  be  impeded  by  technicalities,  uigust  de-  Fifth  Districts,  and  Democrats  in  the  other 

lays,  or  discriminations ;  the  people  should  reassert  three.     The  Legislature  consists  of  80  Repuh- 

and  uractically  enforce,  through  their  representatives,  Uoans  and  17  Opposition  in  the  Senate,  and  66 

S±i'^J5^\P«t:^^£i;^Lt^^hou^^  EepnblicaDB  «.i  87  Opporition  in  the  Hou«. 

not  be  employed,  under  the  contract  system,  in  com-  Crtps.— The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

petition  with  free  and  honest  workingmen ;  while  it  Statistics  shows  the  acreage  and  yield  ox  the 

is  for  each  municipalitv  to  decide  whether  it  will  prose-  principal  cereals  and  the  flaz-orop  for  the  year 

cute  its  public  works  by  contract  or  by  direct  emDlov-  jggs  together  with  the  acreage  for  the  year 

ment,  m  either  case  the  wages  of  the  laborer  should  -.qq/,'      t  „„^^„,^  ^f  4.1,^  ♦^x*«io  :«  ««  #^ii^«n... 

be  mide  an  adequate  remun^tion  for  his  toil.    The  ^^^^'     A  summary  of  the  totals  18  as  follows: 

Legislature  should  establish  a  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Whtai.—^vanheT  of  acres  in  1885, 8,043,688 ;  num- 
Statistics,  forbid  the  employment  of  young  children  her  of  bushels,  41,258,888;  yield  per  acre  in  bushels, 
in  laborious  occupations  injurious  to  health  or  strength,  18*55 ;  acres  in  1886,  8,088,581. 
should  insist  on  the  education  of  children  in  the  Oa<».— Number  of  acres  in  1886,  1,096,805;  bush- 
schools,  and  compel  employers  to  provide  safeguards  els,  84.888,218 ;  yield  per  acre  in  bushela,  81*88 ;  acres 
against  danger  to  workmen  engagea  in  mines  and  too-  in  1886, 1,196,285. 


toriea,  and  to  render  indemnlflcation  to  those  injured  £arlev.— Number  of  acres  in  1885,  285^919 ;  num- 

by  reason  of  absence  of  the  same ;  arbitration  is  the  her  of  bushels,  6,658,851 ;  yield  per  acre  m  bushels, 

only  approved  method  of  settling  diiferonces  between  28' 27 ;  acres  in  1886,  827,470. 

employer  and  employ^,  and  should  be  adopted  and  en-  Com.— Number  of  acres  in  1886,  680,828 ;  number 

forced  by  appropriate  legislation,  so  as  to  secure  in  all  of  bushels,  16,290.085 ;    yield  per  acre  in  bushela, 

disputes  an  early,  fair,  and  authoritative  settlement.  28*07 ;  acres  in  1886,  680,955. 

That  compensation  should  be  equal  without  regard  JP&ar.— Number  of  acres  in  1885.  214,878 ;  number 

to  sex  for  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  work.  of  bushels  of  seed,  2,246,077  :  yield  per  acre  in  bush- 

The  producers  of  the  great  Northwest  demand  a  els,  10 ;  acres  in  18S6,  248,588. 
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In  early  times  the  appearance  of  the  imagea,  more  reoentlj  varied  bjthe  phao- 
imagea  in  the  air  was  referred  to  as  "atmos-  torn  train  o<:oasi(inall]r  seen  by  the  pa«iengem 
pheric  eihalatioQB,"  ooDdensing  into  phantom  accompanjiug  that  apon  which  the;  are  trav- 
armiea  men,  cattle,  hnildings,  and  other  ob-  eling.  Twenty  miles  of  water  separates  tha 
jects,  which  the  saperstitioUB  element  in  bn-  coasts  of  France  and  Englaod,  sod  each  is  to 
man  nature  soon  conatmed  into  Bapematnral  the  other  far  below  the  nalnral  horiion,  yet 
signsls  of  approaching  disaster.  The  strsit  they  sometimes  appear  across  the  channel,  so 
that  separates  Italy  from  Calabria  la  oelebrated  like  reality  that  even  the  fishing-boats  may  be 
for  the  frequence  of  these  displays,  and  the  recognized.  Lahe  Ontario  is  abont  seventy 
name  "Fata  Morgana"  confurrad  npon  them  miles  wide  opposite  Bocbester,  yet  the  coaat 
by  the  Italians  saSicienlly  indicates  chat  they  of  Canada  has  presented  itaelf  ooross  that  die- 
were  regarded  as  the  prodactions  of  a  kind  of  tance  with  distmctness.  The  images  of  shipa 
fury  whose  good-will  toward  humanity  was  in  the  air  occnrfreqnentlyinalt  high  latitudes, 
looked  npon  as  donbtfnl.  At  Poitiers  in  because  the  angle  of  the  san  is  always  low 
France  a  priest  was  once  preachine  to  a  con-  there,  and  when  the  sea  is  calm  the  conditions 
greKBtion  in  the  open  groands  about  hischnrch,  of  rejection  are  nearly  perfect.  Capt  Scorea- 
and,  while  he  was  reconnting  the  miracle  of  by  while  there  discovered  the  position  of  hia 


the  cross  sppearing  in  the  air  to  Constantine,  father's  ship  by  seeing  its  image  in  the  air. 

the  same  symbol  in  like  position  distinctly  When  a  bree»  sprang  up,  he  sailed  in  the  di- 

presented  itself  to  priest  and  people,  awing  rection  of  where  the  phantom  bad  been,  and 

the  moltitade  into  profound  devotion.    Sub-  found  the  reality.    This  was  the  first  practloal 

sequent  inveadgation  showed  that  there  was  nse  ever  made  of  apectera  in  the  air,  and  yet 

in  the  grounds  a  material  orosa  exactly  simltnr  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  was  the   received 

in  its  proportions  to  that  which  hod  appeared  authority  on  optics  of  those  days,  miunter- 

io  the  sky.  A  church  in  St.  Petersburg,  stand-  preted  the  causes  of  its  production  and  thereby 

ing  in  the  center  of  an  eiCenuve  award,  pre-  delayed  for  many  years  its  practical  valne. 
sented  ita  image  in  the  air  in  the  same  man-         The  shadows  projected  from  the  tops  of  Scot- 

ner;  but  a  thunder-storm  bad  just  passed  over  tish  and  those  from  the  German  mountains    ' 

and  it  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  differ  only  in  so  much  as  that  the  latter  is  cost 

so  that  the  wet  sward  had  the  character  of  a  by  the  rising  and  the  former  by  the  setting 

brilliant  reflecting  surface,  and  the  low  aiti-  sua,  which  ia  referable  to   the  conformation 

tade  of  the  aun  gave  the  best  possible  angle  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  leavingopen  the 

for  oastinK  the  image  of  the  church  into  the  path  for  the  sun  s  rays  at  the  proper  time. 

ur.     Under  similar  conditions  the  mirage  Is  They  are  nothing  more  than  ordinary  ahad- 

oocamonaliy  seen  over  the  Western  prairies,  ows,  made  apparent  by  being  intercept«d  by  a 

whore  horsemen  or  herds  of  buffalo  furnish  olond  or  fog-bank,  and  when  thia  natarol  back- 
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ground  ia  not  Bnpplied  in  tlie  path  uf  the  shad-  On  the  sonth  ooflflt  ol  England  a  windmill 

ows  the;  do  Dot  appear.    The  apectera  of  the  atands  on  a  point  of  rooka  Uiat  prc{jeota  into 

Brooken  disappear  bf  aeeining  to  aink  down  the  sea,  and  at  suariae  iu  ahadoir  is  aoen  weat- 

Into  the  eartb,  becauae  tbej  are  cast  hy  the  nardjaoditalwayadie^ipearabrascendingiQto 

rialng  sqd;   thosa  of  Ben  Lomond  disappear  the  air,  as  represented  bj  illostration  B.    Thia 

bf  ascending  into  tbe  air,  because  the  aon  ia  ahadow  also    mores  northward  as   the  son 

sinking  to  the  horizon.  moves  sonthword  in  its  morning  declination, 
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thus  proving  tb&t  the  mn  and  the  ihodov  are  so  located  as  to  intercept  (Le  lower  part  of  the 

moTiDg  about  the  mill  aa  a  pivotal  oent«r.  ahadow  onlj,  and  the  ahadoir  of  the  "top- 

The  reversed  image  of  the  mill  in  tbia  case  hamper"  paasea  over  it,  and  when  iiit«roept«d 

doea  not  appear  in  the  air,  becauae  the  aonth-  hj  aome  other  oload   hecomea  virible  also, 

em  motioD  of  the  risiDR  ana  oauses  the  shadow  For  these  reasons  and  others.  "  the  phaotom 

to  fall  opon  the  beach  westward  of  it,  and  ship"  or  "Fljing  Dutchman"  sometimes  ia< 

therefore  it  is  not  reflected  as  it  woald  be  if  it  apired  terror  b;  mjetorional;  goin^  to  pieces, 

were  projected  on  to  the  water.  i  and  at  othera  disappearing  by  rinking  Into  the 

IllDstration No. 2 shows theshadow  projected  ooean,  or  appearing  b;  ascending  fk'om  it;  and 
horizon  tallj,  the  sun  being  Just  above  tbehori-  the  mjsterj  was  deepened  b;  some  of  the  top- 
zoo.  In  this  illustration.  No.  8,  the  feathered  sdls  oolf  appearing  above  the  sea  at  times  and 
end  of  the  broken  arrow  shows  the  direction  then  sinking  back  into  It.  These  were  cases 
whence  the  light  is  proceeding,  the  son  bav-  where  the  rising  sun  oast  a  long  abadow  of  the 
ing  now  ascended  to  Uiat  angle  above  the  hori-  ship  over  the  water,  and  a  fog-bank  happened 
Eon.  The  point  where  the  arrow  breaks  indi-  to  be  on  the  nirface  where  the  shadow  of  the 
oatee  the  sunlight  impinging  upon  the  surface  top-aails  fell  upon  iL  The  rest  of  the  shadow, 
of  the  water,  and  being  tbenoe  reflected  np-  being  projected  opon  the  water,  was  invisible: 
ward  and  oarrylng  with  it  the  shadow  of  the  and  as  tbe  eon  rose  the  shadow  disappeared 
mill,  which  must  nacesMril;  ascend  as  tbe  sun  by  unking.  This  phase  of  the  mirage  reqtilred 
does.                                                                  '  a  pecnliarlf  exceptional  combination  of  snn- 

In  the  foorth  illustration  we  have  a  still  light,  sea,  and  cloud  for  Ita  prodnotioa,  and  la 

more  complete  example  of  speoters  in  tbe  air,  therefore  rare. 


the  "Flying  Datchmait,''  which  haa  ao  long  The  arrow  in  Tig.  ilndicatee  how  the  sun- 
foreboded  disaster  in  oabin  and  forecastle.  In  light  easts  a  shadow  of  the  ship,  the  only  vis* 
c^er  to  condense  into  one  illustration,  we  ible  portion  of  which  is  the  top-saila,  which 
have  shown  in  Fig.  4  two  separate  instances  falls  npon  a  distant  fog-bank  and  arnks  into 
of  the  mirage.  The  broken  arrows  represent  the  ocean  when  Uie  snn  haa  ascended  to  the 
the  sunlidit  striking  npon  the  surftce  of  the  angle  of  tbe  dotted  arrow, 
water  andreflected  tioTa  it.  One  arrow  shows  An  instanoe  of  this  kind  oocnrred  on  Lake 
reflection  from  Ute  sunward  side  of  the  ship,  Erie,  in  which  tbe  top-sails  of  a  schooner  were 
projecting  a  shadow  of  the  vessel,  which  is  seen  from  the  harbor  of  Buffalo  just  above  tbe 
ri|^t  side  Qp,  and  a  part  of  tbe  reversed  shad-  snrfsoe  some  distance  oat  to  sea,  when  the  snn 
ow  that  woald  como  from  the  water  oa  the  was  near  the  western  horizon,  and  the  weath- 
other  side  of  the  ship ;  but  we  have  made  nse  er  perfectly  calm.  Several  eteam-vessels  were 
of  the  arrow  which  gives  expression  to  the  dispatched  to  the  resone  of  the  possible  sur* 
canse  of  that  shadow  to  point  to  another  fact  vivors  of  the  wreck,  only  to  flnd  that  the  top- 
that  fi-eqnently  ooonrs,  that  of  portions  of  the  sails  had  disappeared  and  a  vessel  similarly 
veaael  being  seen  in  different  parte  of  the  rigged  was  farther  westward.  The  shadow  of 
heavens  at  tbe  same  time.  The  lower  part  of  the  schooner  bad  been  cast  by  tbe  sno  toward 
the  hall  and  sail  will  be  seen  in  one  place,  and  the  city,  and  a  miat  resting  on  the  water  inter- 
the  top-sails  in  another,  or  the  wrong-side-np  oepted  the  abadow  of  the  top-saiia,  tbe  miat 
image  is  in  one  place,  and  the  right-eide-np  being  sufficiently  thin  to  transmit  the  Image  to 
somewhere  else — all  of  which  is  dne  to  the  Ita  other  ride, 
dlstribotion  of  theolond-acreens;  one  may  be  All  of  thoae  shadows  grow  larger  aa  the  dl^ 
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tanoe  from  ths  real  object  increasea,  beoaase  mirage  la  a  refi«otion  of  the  aidw  of  tho  ob- 

they  are  what  ia  known  in  the  Boieooe  of  a*-  Ject*  that  are  toward  the  obaerver,  therefore 

tronomyaapeoDmbralBbadowi.  The aan  casta  they  are  presented  in  all  their  variety  of  color, 

two  ahadowB  of  all  tbinga  that  are  Bmaller  than  and  it  ia  what  the  Sootoh  call  looming.     It 


ItMslf.  A  man,  for  example,  standa  upon  the 
top  of  a  moantun,  as  represented  in  Fig.  S- 
One  of  hia  shadows  tapers  to  a  point,  and  Is 
the  darkest  becaoae  no  light  enters  it.  This  is 
called  the  nmbral  shadow;  the  other  grows 
wider  as  distance  inoreasea,  but  ia  lees  dark, 
because  it  is  partdally  UlnmiDBted  by  the  aan- 
light.  Thia  ia  called  the  "  pennmbral  shadow," 
and  to  it  are  dne  the  glante  of  Bea  Lomond, 
the  gigantic  specter  of  the  Brocken,  ship*  in 


then 


,  etc 


The  looming  of  coast-lines  differs  a  little  u 


may  be  practically  reprodaced  by  laying  a  mir- 
ror down  horisoDtaliy,  and  loweriug  the  eye 
to  near  ita  plane,  when  low  objects  on  the  op- 
posite side  will  be  seen,  and  if  a  semi-transpar- 
ent screen  be  interposed  the  objects  will  appear 
to  be  upon  It,  above  the  mirror,  in  the  air, 
while  the  double  shadow  of  an  object  may  be 
prodaoed,  right  and  wrong  side  np,  by  simply 
Betting  a  toy  ship  down  upon  the  mirror,  and 
holding  a  light  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  toy 
will  be  cast  npon  its  surface,  then  the  tme 
phantom-ship,  erect  and  inverted,  will  be  seen 
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the  cansea  of  its  production.    The  water  Is  a  npon  the  opposite  wall ;  or.  better  still,  a  screen 

horiiontal  mirror  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  line  of  gaoze,  for  then  it  will  be  more  phantom- 

of  objects  that  it  reflects  at  a  low  angle  above  like. 

the  horizon,  and  an  eye  on  the  opposite  side  of  Theroirageof  the  desert  isnothingmore  than 

the  mirror  will  see  those  forme,  provided  there  the  looming  of  the  bright  sky  near  tte  horiwin, 

intervenes  a  screen  of  vapor  of  sufficient  den-  reflected  by  the  sandy  plain^  which  gives  it 

rity  to  intercept  and  transmit  the  forms,  jnat  the  appearance  of  water  at  some  distance  from 

as  a  semi-transpareot  screen  will  transmit  the  the  olwerver,  and  any  object  riabig  above  the 

knagea  of  the  magic-laDt«m.    Thie  form  of  the  plun  necessarily  presents  its  dark  ude,  which 


rellsTea  it  from  the  snifooe  of  the  Apparent 
water,  and  aocordiog  to  its  modiflcatlon  of 
Tona  give*  the  appearanoe  of  ielands,  arohitect- 
nre,  or  foliage.  Sand  being  ulica,  the  prime 
coiutitnent  of  glass,  is  therttfore  a  good  reflect- 
ing material,  and  irben  the  angle  of  light  is 
low,  as  in  this  case,  it  ossames  the  brillianoe 
of  a  HQrfaoe  of  water. 

Every  phase  of  the  mirage  we  have  been  re- 
viewiog  lias  been  referred  hj  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, the  great  eipoDoder  of  optioal  phenomena, 


to  what  he  calls  "  fits  of  extraordiDar^  refroo- 
tion  in  the  earth's  atmosphere."  That  is  to 
saj,  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  subject  to  fits 
of  changing  densit)',  whioh  caase  oblects  to 
appear  in  places  where  the;  ore  nol^    The  Da- 


tore  of  the  refleoUon  of  light  is  anfficientl;  il> 
lostrated  hy  a  hoj  plajnng  with  a  bit  of  look- 
ing-^ase  in  the  sanshine.    Bj  placing  a  glass 

Ensin  in  the  path  of  a  sonbeam,  we  have  the 
lustration  of  both  refi-action  and  reflection, 
a«  In  the  flgnre.  The  prism  is  nothing  more 
than  a  triangnlar  piece  of  glass,  from  the  sarfaoe 
of  which  a  portion  of  the  snnlight  is  reflect«d, 
bat  the  greater  quantity  of  it  passes  throngn 
the  prism  as  shown  bj  the  arrow-marked  ro> 
fraeted  light.  If  the  prism  were  replaced  by 
a  transparent  mediam,  such  as  the  atmosphere, 
whioh  decreased  in  density  from  its  base  np- 
ward,  the  refraction  wonid  be  in  the  aame  direc- 
tion. Therefore  atmoepheric  refraction  coolil 
only  deflect  tbe  image  of  an  object  downward 
instead  of  upward,  and  cosseqnently  images 
of  objects  on  the  earth's  snrfaoe  coatd  not  be 
produced  in  tbe  air  by  refraction.  If  they 
were,  the  tcienoe  of  civil  engineering,  aBtron- 
omy,  and  navigation  wonid  be  imposaibilitiee, 
for  their  aconraoy  depends  entirely  npon  the 
telescope's  aeeing  in  straight  linea  wbenever 
and  wherever  that  iDstmment  is  brought  into 
nse,  and  so  nnohaogeable  is  tbe  minute  quan- 
tity of  refraction  dae  to  the  earth's  atmosphere 
that  in  all  aatronomical  observations  where  pre- 
cision is  required  it  is  dealt  with  as  a  constant 
factor.  Ifitwere  in  the  least  subject  tochauge, 
exactness  wonid  be  nnattaioable,  for  no  astron- 
omer conld  tell  what  condition  of  refraclioo  ex- 
isted (a  the  otmoephere  at  tbe  time  of  lils  ob- 
servations. The  same  would  be  true  of  a  navi- 
gator Sliding  the  position  of  his  ship  on  the 
ocean  by  his  quadrant,  and  equally  true  of  all 
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the  operations  of  the  civil  engineer.  Sir  David  To  create  and  daflme  the  Paacogonla  timher  district, 
Brewster,  in  his  own  illustrations,  shows  a  dis-  •"^ed  of^wrtlSf  2S^^^^  imipector  therein,  corn- 
placement  of  forty  degrees—an  angle  of  refrao-  ^^  iSoo%oTBteThS'KSBai  City,  Memphis,  and  Bir- 
tion  which  a  change  m  the  density  of  the  earth^s  mingham  SaUroad  Company, 
atmosphere  to  that  of  glass  coold  not  come  any-  To  enoomvge  and  fiusiiitate  the  construction  of  tele- 
where  near  producing.    The  engineers  of  the  C^jh  and  telephone  and  other  like  lines  in  the  State 

Suez  Oanal  were  never  for  a  moment  affected  of  MiMi»ippi-    ,     .      ,  ^     .        , 

1       V   ^^    *    A         \  -jT        a.    *  •       -".^x^-***  To  amend  the  law  m  relation  to  receivers, 

by  changes  of  atmospheric  refraction,  though  to  create  a  board  of  control  for  the  PenitentiaTy. 

the  mirage  of  the  desert  was  of  frequent  occur-  To  provide  for  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  exercise 

renoe.  of  the  ri^ht  of  eminent  domain,  and  to  ^ve  the  dd- 

MUBiaSIPFL    flteto  GevwOMrt^The  follow-  »"  ^  mipartial  hearing  in  su^cuies. 

:«»  ^^^  *^t^  a*-^4-^  ^At^AM  ^n.:»^  ♦i,^  .^«..  To  authorise  the  Issuance  of  bonds  to  raise  money 

mg  were  the  State  oflBcers  during  the  year :  ^^  ^^  cancellation  of  the  mdebtedness  of  the  8tato 

Uovernor,  Kobert  Lowry.  Democrat;  Lieuten-  contracted  in  the  establishment  of  various  educational 

ant-Governor,  G.  D.  S baoos ;  Secretary  of  State,  and  charitable  institutions. 

George  M.  Govan :  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Heming-  To  authorise  the  consolidation  of  the  Louisville, 

WAV  Anditnr  W    W    Rton^  •   A  ttnr nAT.aAii.  New  Orleans,  and  Texas  Bailway  Company  with  the 

Education,  J.  R.  Preston.    Supreme  Oourt :  I'd  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the 

Chief- Justice,    J.  A.  P.  Campbell ;  Associate  abolishing  of  the  Idouidatin^  Levee  Commissioner, 

Justices,  J.  M.  Arnold  and  T.  E.  Cooper.  wdthesuspensipn  of  liquid^             t«x,as  soon  as 

M^MmHwM  "    '         tKa  T^A^aiiifn^J^  ^^¥  ^«  *t  wUl  bc  asoertBined  that  the  debt  for  which  said  tax 

UgUittve  Swl^ir-The  Lepslature  met  on  ^„  \jnyo^  has  been  paid. 

January  5  and  aqjoumed  on  March  18.    Among  jo  require  steamboafiTtugp,  and  other  vessels  pro- 

the  acts  of  the  session  are  the  following :  polled  by  steam,  navigatingjPascagoula  and  Dog  riv- 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  levee  taxes  by  ndl-  ^^T\^^^^^L^\^^u^ 

loads  In  the  levee  disfrirt  of  tiiis  Bt»te.  p^iiri^S^  tfS  S^^£^3^i:n..«. 

To  provide  fortiiecaieanddispoeitionofthechuTch  itektiMto  the  competency  of  witncsaefc^ 

have  ceased  to  east.  hi  flrst-class  ©ars.               ,    -,     ,           u    ^  «^ 

To  require  Stote  Treasurer  to  cover  hito  the  trees-  .^JV^^^t  ""«'°^'  ^^  ""^  purchased  from 

j^any  cash  balances  remaming  ftom  approprii^  Topl^de  A^^^^^                        the  sulphate  and 

To  aboUsh  the  Board  of  Immigration  and  Aarioult-  ^l  l^!!^A!^^^^J^\I&(r.  nr;m?««i  ««v«^?n« 

ure,  and  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Commii^oner  of  ,  ^®  provide  for  amendments  in  criminal  proceedhigs 

Immigration                »««"/  v.  wio  v.vmiuj«uvuw  u*  ^  regard  to  appeals  from  justice  courts. 

For  presenting  the  evils  of  intemperance  by  local  J^X^^^\\^%  V^J^'  I^S^^^J^^t 

option  in  any  wunty  in  tiie  State  by  submittiig  the  2?il?^    ^           ^  Company,  and  to  declare  ita 

alties  for  its  violation,  and  for  other  puipbses.      ^  fcjtteT^iiJS^^i  ^^^l  ^L^^^x^  tl 

To  provide  for tiieeiection  of  Raih^^ommission-  ^^  collection  of  tiie  same  (new  privilege  tax 

era  of  the  State.  "'^f' 

To  incorporate  the  British  and  Mississippi  Valley  United  States  Senators  J.  Z.  George  and  E. 

Freehold  Land  and  Mortgage  Company,  limited,  ap-  C.  Walthall  (Democrats)  were  re-elected     On 

^Tnin^^Jtl'th%.f^w  Rf.A«t  Ti«n«^  Pnm  ^aTch  12,  William  McWiUie,  J.  F.  Sessions, 

^TJ  mcorporate  the  Natches  Street  Bailread  Com-  ^^^  j    q'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^SAto^  Com- 

To  secure  the  manufhoturera  and  ownen  of  railroad  missioners,  to  succed  the  former  board,  which 

equipments  and  rolling^etook  in  making  conditional  consisted  of  John  M.  Stone,  William  McWillie, 

salea,  and  contracts  for  the  lease  thereofT  gQd  W  B  Augustus. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  arehives  of  the  State  hi  »rv^  nrlriMniU  nrnvinnnii  of  tbfl  crAn^rAl  ln«Al- 

the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Account*.  t^^  principaJ  provisions  or  tne  general  locai- 

To  incorporate  the  Pensacola  and  Memphis  Bailroad  option  act  are  the  foUowing : 

Company  of  Mississippi.  That,  upon  application  by  petition,  signed  by  one 

A  resolution  to  investigate  the  manafrement  of  the  tenth  of  the  voten  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  mem- 
Penitentiary,  and  inquire  into  the  leguity  of  certain  ben  of  the  Legislature  in  any  county  in  the  State, 
contracts  therein  mentioned.  addressed  to  the  board  of  supervison  of  said  county. 

To  provide  for  the  extension  of  time  of  payment  of  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisore  to 

certain  railroad  bonds  of  the  county  of  Adams.  order  an  election,  to  be  held  at  places  of  holding  eleo- 

Joint  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investi-  tions  for  memben  of  the  Leg^iature  in  such  county, 

gte  the  affain  of  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta  Levee  to  teke  place  within  forty  days  after  the  reception  of 
»ard.  the  petition  to  determine  whether  or  not  anch  spirit- 
To  prevent  stock  ftom  running  at  laige  in  certain  nous  liquon  as  are  mentioned  in  the  sixth  section  of 
counties.  this  act,  shall  be  sold  within  the  limits  of  any  such 
To  repeal  chapter  151,  acts  1884,  relating  to  hunting  county :  Ih-otided^  That  no  election  held  under  this 
upon  the  lauds  of  another  with  dogs  or  gun,  in  certain  act  shall  be  held  within  less  than  two  months  of  any 
coimties.  county.  State,  or  national  election  held  in  such  coun- 
To  encourage  the  planting  of  oysten  and  for  other  ty,  so  that  such  elections  as  are  held  under  this  act 
purposes.  snail  be  separate  and  distinct  irom  any  other  general 
To  define  and  punish  the  crime  of  teachine  polyga-  election  whatever :  I^ovidsd,  further.  That  the  board 
mous  doctrines  and  principles,  and  of  penuBoing  per-  of  supervisora  shall  determine  upon  the  sufficiency 
sons  to  adopt  or  embrace  the  same.  of  the  petition  presented  by  the  county  registration- 
Supplemental  and  amendatory  to  an  act  to  rtt^late  books  of  tiie  year  before, 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  this  State,  approved  Feb.  That,  if  the  result  of  any  election  held  under  the 
26, 1882.  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  for  or  against  the  sale, 
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then  no  other  election  shall  be  held  In  the  same  oonn-  that  in  thinly  settled  distriota  the  trnsteea  and 

ty  'm  less  than  two  yeaw  thereafter,  and  then  only  ^j^nnty  superintendent  may  change  this  rule, 

upon  a  new  petition  as  aforesaid,  and  by  otherwise  .^j    /,,   Ji  ^„^„  j„„„   i^l«^«  .r  *u^  .  u     i 

oWormin^  tTthia  act.              ^          ^  and  for  as  many  days  longer  as  the  school 

That,  If  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  oast  at  any  lunds  for  that  scholastic  year  will  pay  for. 

election  held  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  m  Whenever  the  amount  of  school  fund  in  the 

a«[ainst  the  sale,  it  shall  not  be  lawfUl  for  any  person  State  treasury  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not,  in 

or  give  away,  to  induce  trade  at  any  pUoe  of  businees;  <>i  Obicsasaw  or  other  special  funds,  then  the 

or  furnish  at  other  public  places,  anv  alcoholic,  spirit-  State  Treasurer  is  to  transfer  f^om  the  general 

uous,  vinous,  malt,  or  intoxicating  lic^uorB,  or  intozi-  fund  to  the  common-school  fund  a  sufficient 

caUog  bitten^  or  other  drinbi  which,  if  drunk  to  ex-  ainount  to  make  the  sum  of  said  school  fund 

£SSu5lir^ptl:SbST  W^^  i^ty'^o^rtLI  $300,000  jMud  sum  to  be  distributed  upon  war- 

cast  at  any  such  election  shall  be  for  the  sale  of  such  rants  01  tne  Auditor  among  the  several  conn- 

liquors,  tuen  license  to  sell  the  same  may  be  ordered  ties  pro  rata,  according  to  the  number  of  eda« 

by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  at  a  regular  oable  children  in  said  counties. 

2Z^^^'nvp?XLJ?S'S^tt'!Sl«"v^**^^^  It  is  to  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  super- 

male  person  over  toe  aee  or  twenty-one  years,  wnen  •           «       u          ^    •    ^i.    ox  ^               \.  m 

auch  applicant  is  a  rosid^t  in  the  county  where  such  ^riBon  of  each  county  m  the  State,  on  or  before 

liquors  are  to  be  sold,  who,  in  the  opimon  of  the  au-  the  first  Monday  in  September,  annually,  to 

tiiority  granting  such  license,  shaU  be  of  good  moral  levy  upon  the  taxable  property  of  such  county 

chtfacter  and  a  sober  and  suitable  person  to  receive  a  tax  of  three  miUs  or  more  on  the  dollar,  to 

such  license,  by  the  recommendation  to  that  effect  in  v^  /»,vnA«f.a#i  ^m  ^.i-k^.  /»A«n*«  ♦«•/»-  #^-  ..^.I^i 

writing,  sigied  by  at  least  twenty-five  raal-estate  ^  coUected  as  other  county  taxes  for  genend 

owners  m  such  district  or  town.  purposes  and  at  the  same  time,  and  to  be  paid 

That  any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  into  the  county  treasory  to  the  credit  of  the 

of  this  act  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  common-school  fund,  to  make  up  any  defi- 

l5^a*Cn^?r^n5l&Tl^^^^^^^^  TJ^^^  1!^'  ?9^^  ««>«-*  of  common- 
ment  in  the  county  jafl  not  exceediiJg  sixty  day s ;  and  ^^0<A  funds  arising  from  other  sources  neces- 
for  the  second  offence  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  doUars  sary  to  mamtam  the  public  free  schools  of  said 
and  imprisonment  In  the  county  jail  for  four  months ;  county  during  the  time  required  by  law. 
and  for  the  third,  or  other  offenses,  by  a  fine  of  five  p»|W«l--The  only  general  election  during 
hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  m  the  county  jail  x-l^  «-^«-  „.«  Av-  CL^\^^^  ^s  n^^..^^^  il 
for  six  months.  The  sefiing  of  Uquors  in  violation  of  the  ye«  WW  for  members  of  Congress.  It 
this  act  6hall  also  be  a  nuisance,  and  the  same  may  be  occurred  on  November  2,  and  Democrats  were 
abated  by  an  appropriate  proceeding  at  law,  or  en-  returned  as  successful  in  all  of  the  seven  dis- 
joined on  the  application  or  any  citizen  of  this  State  tricts. 

aL1*b^To'^rSSSrtv''to*SSyWric^^  **»^  Eiiagfatls«^About  the  middle  of  No- 

or  offered  for  sile  in  vioUtlon  of  law^        ^           ^  veraber,  after  the  cotton-picking,  an  extensive 

That  nothing  m  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  movement  of  colored  people  began  from  the 

to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  wine  or  cider  for  do-  hill  country  of  Mississippi  to  the  river-bottoms, 

mesUc  or  sacramental  purposes,  nor  shall  anything  or,  as  the  land  along  the  Mississippi  and  Tazoo 

l;fr»^X7uJe'"i.^rilil1STr.I?"rf-  l^^^J^  swamp.  The  mo^Lent  begau 
entiflo,  or  mechanical  punxMes ;  and  for  eveiy  sale  of  P  the  western  portion  of  Hinds  County,  which 
wine  the  seller  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mUdemeanor^  and  is  on  the  edge  of  the  hills,  and  but  a  short  dis- 
play bo  punished  as  providea  by  section  8  of  this  act  tance  from  the  Swamp.    By  the  middle  of  De- 


same  for  the  use  of  their  patients :  Ptovidid^  kowettr^  plantations  in  Hinds  and  Rankin  is  colored, 

no  such  liquors  shaU  be  kept  by  physicians  at  any  and  the  loss  of  this  labor  threatened  the  de- 

JSSSr.J'.^Sr'tlS^'iS.StedltKSfb,"',^^  jtn.ction  ol  tbirt  todurtry     On  «yeral  pl«.- 

lawfhl  for  them  to  sell  it  at  alL  tations  aU,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  tenants  emi- 
grated, leaving  the  planters  with  nothing  but 

The  act  in  relation  to  free  schools  provides  their  land,  wiUi  no  one  to  cultivate  it.    ifearly 

for  a  uniform  system  of  free  schools  for  all  dX\  the  emigrants  go  to  the  Yazoo  country, 

children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  Some  few  have .  crossed  over  into  Arkansas, 

age.    The  Board  of  Education  appoints  county  into  Desha  and  Ohicot  Counties,  to  which  the 

superintendents,  with  the  advice  and  consent  tide  of  negro  immigration  from  the  Atlantic 

of  the  Senate.     The  county  superintendents  States  has  been  pouring  for  three  years.    But 

are  to  hold  separate  teachers'  institntes  for  the  most  of  the  Mississippians  have  remained  in 

two  races.    A  board  of  three  trustees  for  each  Issaquena,  Sharkey,  Washington,  Bolivar,  Ta- 

school  is  elected  by  the  patrons  thereof.    The  zoo,  Leflore,  and  other  counties  of  the  Tazoo 

scholastic  year  begins  on  October  1,  and  ends  delta.    This  country  is  idl  alluvial,  is  level,  in- 

on  September  80.    There  is  to  be  a  winter  tersected  by  innumerable  streams,  which  run 

term  to  begin  in  November,  and  a  summer  into  one  another  in  so  intricate  and  labyrinthine 

term  to  begin  in  June,  during  either  of  which  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  land  of  thousands  of 

a  school  may  be  taught  at  the  option  of  its  islands.    It  is  in  danger  of  overflow  during 

trustees.    The  schools  are  all  to  be  kept  in  high  water  in  the  Mississippi ;  but  Is  fully  pro- 

continaous  session  for  four  months,  provided  tected  from  inundation  by  a  thorough  and 
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complete  system  of  levees,  constructed  within  The  demands  for  longer  leases,  or  a  divigioii  of 

the  last  three  years.    The  land  is  the  best  in  the  crop  raised,  for  the  nse  of  cotton-seed  for 

the  State  for  cotton,  raising  from  three  fourths  fertilizing  the  land  mstead  of  its  sale  to  pay  the 

to  a  bale  an  acre,  and  cotton  is  almost  ezclu-  rent,  are  just  and  proper,  and,  as  the  land- 

sively  cultivated.    In  consequence  of  the  dan-  owners  just  now  are  anxious  to  keep  their  ne- 

ger  from  overflow,  the  delta  is  still  thinly  popu-  gro  tenants  at  home  and  prevent  their  eroi- 

lated,  less  so  than  other  portions  of  the  State,  gration,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  their  being 

the  average  amount  of  land  in  cultivation  be-  agreed  to. 

ing  only  twelve  acres  per  square  mile,  although  '^  As  far  as  the  hill  country  of  Mississippi  is 

all  of  it  is  tillable  and  fertile.  concerned,  the  present  emigration  movement 

The  negro  question  threatens  to  play  as  im-  of  negroes  promises  to  make  it  more  a  grain, 
portant  a  part  in  this  section  of  the  State  as  in  fruit,  and  dairy  than  a  cotton  country,  and  to 
the  coast  counties  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  improve  the  condition  of  the  negroes  remain- 
delta  is  becoming  blacker  and  blacker.  In  the  ing  behind,  by  decreasing  the  quantity  of  float- 
decade  between  1870  and  1880  the  negro  popu-  ing  labor  that  has  kept  wages  low." 
lation  of  this  region  increased  116  per  cent.,  This  movement  was,  doubtless,  hastened  by 
while  the  whites  made  very  little  advance,  the  failure  of  the  cotton-crop  in  the  hills  this 
This  was  when  the  levees  were  down.  Now  year,  but  it  has  its  root  in  dissatisfaction  on 
that  they  are  up,  and  the  colored  exodus  has  the  part  of  the  colored  people  with  their  con- 
set  in  that  direction,  this  race  increase  roust  dition.  Although  the  chief  emigration  occurred 
be  even  more  rapid.  The  delta  or  swamp  has  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  the 
always  been  a  negro  district.  In  some  conn-  movement  is  not  new,  but  has  been  going  on 
ties—Issaquena,  for  instance — the  population  for  more  than  a  year.  There  has  always  been 
is  ten  negroes  to  one  white,  and  in  certain  dis-  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  drift 
tricts  the  disproportion  is  even  twice  as  great,  to  the  Swamp,  where  cotton  is  more  prolific 
There  are  to-day  285,000  negroes  in  the  Yazoo  and  mpre  generally  cultivated,  and  where  the 
delta  or  swamp,  to  perhaps  80,000  or,  at  most,  climate  and  society  are  more  pleasant  to  them. 
85,000  whites — nearly  eight  to  one — and  the  The  rebuilding,  two  years  ago,  of  the  levees 
disproportion  is  growing  yearly,  monthly,  along  the  Yazoo  front  suddenly  gave  a  vigor- 
daily  greater.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Missis-  ous  impetus  to  this  negro  migration.  Bun- 
sippi,  in  the  Tensas  district  of  Louisiana,  the  dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  had 
population  stands  ten  negroes  to  one  white,  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  danger  from 
and  in  the  Arkansas  district  adjacent  four  ne-  overflow,  were  redeemed  by  these  levees,  old 
groes  to  one  white.  Here,  in  the  very  heart  of  deserted  plantations  were  reopened,  and  new 
the  lower  Mississippi  country,  is  an  immense  ones  laid  out.  Moreover,  many  Western  capi- 
fertile  region,  as  large  almost  as  Indiana,  which  talists,  invading  the  Tazoo  bottom,  found  it 
is  rapidly  becoming  Africanized  and  being  filled  with  the  largest  and  finest  timber  in  the 
given  over  wholly  to  the  negro.  Whatever  South,  and  purchased  extensively,  near  a  mill- 
movement  of  the  negro  population  there  is  in  ion  acres  of  woodland  having  been  taken  up 
the  South  to-day  tends  in  that  direction.  And  by  them  within  the  past  tnree  years.  All 
this  movement  is  only  begun,  for  the  colored  this,  the  increased  acreage  under  cultivation, 
people  are  just  learning  how  to  emigrate  sue-  the  mills  erected  to  saw  this  timber,  naturally 
cessfully.  Around  Greenville,  Miss.,  as  a  cen-  caused  a  demand  for  labor,  and  that  labor  is 
ter,  are  collected  nearly  half  a  million  negroes,  being  supplied  by  the  negroes  of  the  adjoining 
to  60,000  or  70,000  whites.  hlU  country. 

"The  exodus,'*  says  a  correspondent,  "has  MISSOURI.  State  CfvemMnt — The  following 
undoubtedly  improved  the  condition  of  the  ne-  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
groes  in  the  upland  country.  The  planters  are  ernor,  John  S.  Marmaduke,  Democrat ;  Lieu- 
anxious  to  keep  them  at  home,  ana  are  conse-  tenant-Grovemor,  A.  P.  Morehouse ;  Secretary 
quently  giving  them  better  terms.  Some  of  of  State,  Michael  E.  McGrath ;  Treasurer, 
tne  shrewd  negroes  in  Monroe,  an  upland  James  M.  Siebert;  Auditor,  John  Walker; 
county,  thought  the  present  a  very  favorable  Attorney-General,  D.  G.  Boone ;  Land  Regis- 
time  to  put  in  their  demands.  A  colored  con-  ter,  Robert  McCulloch ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
yention  was  held,  at  which  resolutions  were  lie  Schools,  William  E.  Coleman ;  Railroad 
adopted  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Commissioners,  George  C.  Pratt,  James  Hard- 
meeting  that  the  rent  of  the  lands  should  be  ing,  and  William  G.  Downing ;  Snperintend- 
paid  in  the  crops  raised  thereon,  thus  dividing  ent  of  Insurance  Department,  Alfred  Carr. 
the  risk  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  products  between  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  John  W.  Henry ; 
the  landlord  and  tenant ;  that  the  leases  should  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  Eli- 
be  for  long  terras,  and  that  the  tenants  should  jah  H.  Norton,  Robert  D.  Ray,  and  Francis  M. 
keep  up  the  ditches,  fences,  and  improvements.  Black. 

and  that  the  cotton-seed  and  other  fertilizers  Flnaices. — The  following  are  the  estimates  for 

produced  by  the  tenants  should  be  placed  on  the  years  1887-'88:  Interest  on  debt,  $1,485,- 

the  land.    A  committee  of  colored  men  was  920;  sinking-fund,  $500,000;  civil  list,  $641,- 

appointed  to  consult  with  the  land-owners  to  550 ;  eleemosynary  and  educational  institutions, 

see  if  these  terms  could  not  be  carried  out.  $580,200 ;  assessing  and  collecting  the  revenue. 
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$300,000 ;  ooBts  in  crimmal  cases,  $500,000 ;  interest,  payable  annually,  January  1,  and  three 

maintenaooe  of  public  schools,  $950,000;  pay  certificates  aggregating  f  225,000  bearing  6  per 

and  contingent  expenses  of  the  General  As-  cent  interest,  payable  semi-annually  January  1 

sembly,  $145,060 ;  sundry  small  appropriations,  and  July  1.    Tne  seminary  fund  consists  of  one 

$210,080— total,  $5,262,750.   The  revenues  un-  6-Der-oent  certificate  of  $122,000,  interest  pay- 

der  the  present  levy  of  40  cents  on  the  $100  able  annually,  and  one  of  $100,000  bearing 

will  largely  exceed  that  sum ;  but  as  the  sur-  6-per-cent.  interest  payable  semi-annually.  The 

plus  can  all  be  profitably  used  in  retiring  6-per-  Agricultural  College  fund  consists  of  three  cer- 

cent  bonds  at  par,  the  Governor  does  not  deem  tificatea  aggregating  $297,000,  bearing  5-per- 

it  wise  to  alter  that  levy.  cent  interest  payable  semi-annually. 

On  Jan.  1,  1885,  the  outstanding  bonded  A  large  part  of  the  State  debt  falls  due  in 

debt  of  the  State  was  $11,803,000,  bearing  6  the  next  two  years  ($6,652,000).    The  public 

per  cent  interest,  of  which   $d,OCK)  matured  schools  are  maintained  at  the  cost  of  $5,000,000 

and  was  paid  in  1885.    After  advertising  for  a  year. 

offers  of  bonds  to  absorb  the  sinking-fund,  the  Pwittftlary* — ^The  following  statement  oov- 
board,  on  May  4,  1885,  purchased  441  bonds  era  the  whole  of  the  two  years  1885  and 
at  a  cost  of  $549,781.80,  includiuff  interest;  1886:  Earnings  from  contract-labor,  $285,- 
and  on  Oct  2,  1885,  they  purchased  58  bonds  044.71 ;  earnings  from  sale  of  brick,  stone,  etc., 
for  $65,285.03,  including  interest.  The  bonds  $17,148.84;  daily  average  earning  of  each  in- 
maturing  in  1886  amounted  to  $2,129,000,  mate,  21*86  cents;  daily  average  coet  of  each 
which  sum  was  lai^gely  in  excess  of  the  re-  inmate,  after  deducting  eaminffs,  18*09. 
sources  of  the  sinking-fund.  To  provide  for  Cssls  In  CriHbnl  CM«b — On  this  subiect,  the 
this  excess,  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  bill  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
authorizing  the  Fund  Commissioners  to  issue  1887.  says :  *^  The  costs  in  criminal  cases  are 
5-20  funding  bonds  from  time  to  time,  as  the  rapioly  becoming  enormous,  and  threaten  to 
necessity  arose.  On  March  17,  1886,  Pacific  become  burdensome.  Although  the  appropria- 
Railroad  bonds  matured  amounting  to  $1,081,-  tion  for  1885  and  1886  was  $400,000,  it  was 

000.  To  meet  this  demand  the  board  sold  and  exhausted  in  August,  and  there  have  since  been 
issued,  under  the  funding  act,  650  of  the  new  incurred  costs  amounting  to  more  than  $100,- 
5-20  funding  bonds,  bearing  8^  per  cent  in-  000.  It  is  estimated  they  will  amount  to 
terest  and  dated  March  15,  1886.     On  this  $500,000  in  1887  and  1888." 

sale  they  realized  a  premium  of  $12,588.50,  HlgiiliwMS. — Prior  to  the  enactment  and  en- 
making  the  proceeds  $662,688.50.  The  bal-  forcement  of  the  law  providing  what  is  known 
ance  of  the  $1,081,000  was  paid  out  of  the  as  **  high  license "  for  dram-shops,  there  were 
sinking-fund.  On  June  13  the  commissioners  in  the  State  8,601  dram-shops  and  other  places 
paid  $75,000  North  Missouri  Railroad  bonds  where  ardent  spirits  were  sold  to  be  used  as  a 
maturing  on  that  day,  and  on  August  22,  $120,-  beverage,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $547,820.80. 
000  North  Missouri  Railroad  bonds  maturing  There  were  on  the  4th  of  July  last  2,880  such 
on  that  day,  both  out  of  the  sinking-fond.  On  dram-shops,  yielding  a  re  venue  of  $1,842,208.26. 
September  5,  $391,000  North  Missouri  Railroad  **  These  ngures,"  says  the  Governor,  ^*  clearly 
bonds  matured,  and  on  November  10,  $462,-  indicate  that  the  law  referred  to  is  accom- 
000  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Railroad  bonds  plishing  the  good  result  that  was  anticipated, 
matured.  To  meet  these  demands  the  board  and,  I  think,  prove  the  wisdom  of  it.  There 
sold  and  issued  800  of  the  5-20  bonds  beariug  are  imperfections  in  the  present  law  which 
8i  per  cent  interest,  dated  Sept  1,  1886,  for  ought  to  be  corrected.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
$808,703.69,  and  400  simihir  bonds  dated  Nor.  that  the  traffic  in  whisky  is  not  sufficiently 

1,  1886,  for  $410,520.  The  balance  of  the  de-  limited ;  that  it  ought  to  be  restricted  to  those 
mand  was  paid  out  of  the  sinking-fund.  The  who  have  paid  the  '* high  license"  of  a  dram- 
total  amount  of  8}  per  cent  funding  bonds  shop  keeper,  and  that  druggists  and  merchants 
sold  is  1,350,  on  which  premiums  amounting  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  it  in  any  quanti- 
to*  $31,762.19  have  been  realized.  Of  the  $1 1,-  ties  whatever,  except  upon  the  prescription  of 
803,000  of  6-per-cent.  bonds  outstanding  Jan.  a  reputable  physician  for  medicinal  purposes. 
1,  1885,  $1,276,000  have  been  paid  out  of  the  What  are  known  as  '  gallon  -  houses '  snould 
sinking-fund ;  $1,350,000  have  been  funded  at  be  abolished.  Every  one  who  desires  whisky 
Zi  per  cent,  and  $9,177,000  still  bear  6  per  or  other  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  should 
cent.  Provision  has  been  made  for  fundmg  be  compelled  to  purchase  it  at  those  establish- 
$928,000  Hanibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  ments  which,  under  our  high-license  law,  are 
bonds  falling  dae  Feb.  28,  1887,  and  $649,000  placed  within  competent  police  regulations." 
Pacific  Railroad  bonds  maturing  March  10,  Stile  Military.— On  this  subject  the  Governor 
1887,  by  the  issue  of  1,577  bonds  bearing  8|  says:  *'The  military  law  now  on  our  statutes 
per  cent,  dated  March  1,  1887.  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  purposes  intended 

The  interest  on  the  entire  State  debt  has  in  its  enactment — the  organization  and  main- 
been  promptly  paid,  including  the  January,  tenance  of  a  well-ordered  citizen  soldiery.  I 
1887,  interest  have  already,  in  a  different  connection,  stated 

The  school  fnnd  indebtedness  consists  of  one  that  '  I  think  this  State  should  make  ample 

certificate  of  $2,909,000  bearing  6  per  per  cent,  provision  for  the  care  and  protection  of  her 
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own  clttzens  and  their  property,  and  not  de-  g^ed  and  those  reserved  is  enential  to  the  peipotaity 

nATwi  nnftfi  A^hftr  tliA  FAdAra]  OflVAramAnt;  or  of  OUT  dual  form  of  Stftto  and  Fedenl  Uovemmento, 

pena  upon  eitner  tne  jj  eaerai  lioveromenL  or  ^^  ^^  Coi^reM  in  the  exercise  of  its  fiinctions 

other  State  governmenta  for  our  safety.     To  ,^0^1^  ^j^f^^  i^  a^ona  gtrioUy  within  the  limite  of 

this  end,  such  a  miiitarr  organization  is  essen-  the  constitutional  grant ;  that  the  authority  to  levy 

tial.    The  two  most  glaring  imperfections  in  and  collect  taxes  and  duties  on  imports  was  intended 

the  present  law  have  been  illustrated  within  to  vert  i«  the  General  Goyemment  the  power  of  wis- 

the  £st  two  years     The  imperfections  aUuded  ««5^^i  "SJ^^f  ^M^ 

to  are :  First,  absence  of  any  provision  for  ^^  puiposes  of  paying  the  expenses  and  obligations 

Saying  the  soldiers  when  in  the  service  of  the  of  the  Government.  We  theretbre  deprecate  the  pros- 
tate, or  even  to  meet  the  erpense  necessarily  titution  of  the  taxinfr  power,  under  any  pretext  or 
incurred  in  their  movements  when  on  duty;  gw»B  whoever,  to  objects  and  purposes  other  than  the 
A  \L^  i!™7l  ^*  I™«-  Z^A  ^m^iJ,.l  nmag  of  revenue,  or  to  the  purpose  of  effecting  in- 
and.  second,  absence  of  proper  and  efficient  ^^^  le^Ution  as  to  subjecteover  which  Con- 
methods  of  enforcing  disoimine  at  all  tiroes  gross  has  no  control,  as  such  legislation  tends  inevi- 
when  discipline  is  needed.  The  inconvenience  tably  to  consolidation  and  a  destruction  of  the  reserved 
and  injustice  resulting  from  the  first  of  these  r^^  ^«  States,  and  that  the  huUdinff  up  of  one 
deficier[ciesinth6Uwwer«n.^ei.pp«*ntwhen  S^u.l'.T.S.'Jf f^ ^rZjriS''w1&,2; 
the  military  was  called  upon  by  me  during  the  .u  the  people,  as  to  their  legal  r^hts,  stand  on  an  ab- 
strike  of  March,  1885.     The  necessary  and  solutelv  equal  footing. 

proper  expense  incurred  in  its  movements  was  S*  we  believe  in  honest  money,  the  sold  and  diver 

paid  by  me  out  of  an  appropriation,  subject  to  ^^'^Jf  the  Constitution  and  •adulating  medium 

*1_ <      ^^.  .  ^i^n^JjiJi^^ K«4.  n«»^k  4-^^  convertible  into  such  money  without  loss ;  and  we 

my  order,  for  a  similar  purpose— but  much  too  demand  at  the  hands  of  Congress  the  ftee  ai!d  unlim. 

small  for  even  that  purpose — and  the  £fur,  rea-  ited  coinase  of  both  gold  and  silver. 

sonable,  and  legitimate  pay  of  the  soldiers,  8.  We  demand  that  all  surplus  money  in  the  trea»* 

amounting  to  $2,860.28,  is  yet  unpaid.     The  ^  ."h^j  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest- 

existence  of  the  second  defect  alluded  to  was  ^^We  aS^ove  the  action  of  the  Bemocratic  House 

developed  in  a  trial  in  one  of  the  circuit  courts  of  Congress  in  forfeiting  and  restoring  to  the  pubUo 

for  Jackson  Oounty,  the  court  hdding  that  a  domain  for  homesteads  for  actual  settlers  nearly  a 

court-martial  ordered  for  the  trial  of  an  officer  hundred  million  acrea  of  unearned  lands  heretofore 

was  without  lawftd  authority  because  the  stat-  «^^  by  Republican  Congresses  to  lailroMi  coitkh 

ute upon  which  UresU^wa^  --"l^^to"^^ 

CharllaMe  iMtttitiiWi    The  State  supports  a  states, 

school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  for  the  5.  It  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Democratie 

blind,  and  three  lunatic  asylums  (at  Fulton,  P^ty  of  Missouri  that  in  their  very  nature,  as  weU  as 

8t  Joseph,  and  Nevada).  by  Ae  provisions  of  our  State  CoMtotuUon,  the  laU- 

«  M^S  •  lw*C  *l7"*""^'  ^.    at.  i.    n           AS  Toads  ot  the  State  are  public  highwavs,  many  of 

PeBllcri.— The  Democratic  State  Convention  ^hich  were  built  by  pufiio  taxation ;  iat  both  tiie 

met  in  St.  Louis  on  August  10,  and  nominated  right  and  duty  of  the  Stete  to  regulate  and  control 

Theodore  Brace  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  these  highways  is  dear  and  can  never  be  abrogated ; 

OourtL  William  E.  Coleman  for  Superintend-  thioithe  wiwproviaons  of  our  Constitution  as  fc  dis- 

ent^PublicIns^uction,  and  John  £^  SSs'TJSSns^i^S^Slnri^^ 
itt  for  Kailroad  Uommissioner.     ine  loUowmg  agement;   against  the  giving  of  lower  or  reduced 
platform  was  adopted :  rates  to  public  officers;  against  such  corporations  en- 
mi.    -n           AS       -1^   ^ijr* I            ^1  A    ^v  ffsffinffiii  other  business  and  their  officers  ftimishing 

The  Democn^oMrty  of  Missouri  congratulate  the  j^pif«,  ^  such  nulroads,  togetiierwith  oUier  1^ 

^^"^'^^SP^?*    *   J^  A    ^"^'  *  1    J?^*  \r^^^  qmremente  of  our  Constitution,  shall  be  supplemented 

and  practacal  test  of  the  fundamental  pnncip  es  of  the  g^  tximg^nt  kws  canying  them  into  effeS^;  and  we 

Democratic  party,  unon  which  Grover  Cleveland  was  demanTof  the  next  GeneSd  Assembly  tiie  passage  of 

elected,  it  can  now  declwe  its  renewed  faith  in  Uioee  ^  ^^  necessaij  laws,  with  such  ^naltiWasTVill 

pnnciples  and  most  heartdy  indorpe  tiie  firm  and  con-  ^^^^  ^^eir  due  obswrvance.    We  farther  declaie  that 


publican  predecessors.                    ,    ,    j    .  :  *_^  road  Commissioners  should  reduce  all  present  rates 

We  mdorse  the  wise  and  economical  admmiatawtion  ^  g^^h  standaid,  and  if  the  power*  of  the  board  are 

?^r?^r1'^•    fi^.*'*^^?\  u     ^  J^5*®  ^  *i*®  inadequate  to  tiiat  end,  tiiat  such  ftirUier  autiiiority 

fw*  tiiat  in  this  State,  which  has  been  tradu^d.  for  ^e  given  it;  that  we  demand  tiiat  our  present  laws 

E?H'*^\iP?'P^'?f  ^^  '*li?"®™{?l!  ^.^!    '?  ^^^'  be  so  amended  as  to  ^ve  the  board  the  power  to  en- 

fetoto  '  tiiatnowhere  are  the  nghte  of  tiie  citiien  more  fo^e  such  rates  wheS  fixed,  and  Uie  shipper  also  a 

wicredly  guarded  as  the  best  refutation  of  such  shm-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  wrongs;  we iUrtiier  favw  neces- 

dew,  and,  it  additionid  evident  is  needed,  it  is  fur-  ^^  legislafion  for  the  speedy  and  equitable  settle- 

?™!!i**y  *'*®  "*^  that  our  bonds  bearing  8*  per  cent  m^^t  ^  ^y  disputes  or  diffeiencee  that  may  arise  be- 

interest  command  in  the  money  markets  a  premium  ^ween  raUroad  oompanies  and  tiieir  employes. 

5rP®*u*   #          .*u       A  J              .^**i.   *ii  6.  The  Demoomtic  party,  which  originated  the  pub- 

.  We,  therefore,  with  confidence  present  the  follow-  Ho^hool  system  in  Missouri,  stands  pledged  to  main- 

mff  declaration  of  principles :                    .      .    .  ,  tain  populii  education  in  Uie  Stete. 

1.  In  aocoidimce  with  the  time-honored  prindples  y.  ^e  heartily  sympatiiixe  witii.the  Irish  people  In 

of  the  Democratic  party,  we  declare  that  the  Federal  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^g^^^  ,-ajnrt  oppression,  and  to  secure 

Government  is  one  of  limited  power,  tiiat  the  powere  ^  tiiemselves  a  lo«5  government,  ftee  from  the  op- 

not  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  tiie  UnitedBtetos,  passion  of  hmdlordisn^  a  reUo  of  feudalism, 

nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  '^  m.      t»       ui-  I      ax^*.^  /i           a»             ax 

Stetee  respectively  or  tiie  people ;  that  the  mainte-  ^  |h?  Kepublican  State  Convention   met  at 

nance  of  this  just  equilibrium  as  to  the  powers  dele-  Sedalia  on  September  1,  and  nominated  John 
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K.  Crayena  for  J«dge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  ttieir  ■ubmiMion  to  the  depwfrion  of  hnportMit  in- 

Ti    IT    W.KMn    fnp  AnnArintPndAnfc  of  Pnblifl  duatnes  by  extoitionate  d&onaiiiuitiODs  which  such 

f^'^^^Z^^l^^^r.L:Jv^^  enforoemeit  might  prevent.    The  fact  that  the  chair- 

Inrtraotioii  (for  whom  K  A.  Oochran  was  sub-  j^^  ^f  thelr&eoutlve  Committee  is  vloe-preaident 

stitnted):  and  J.   W.  Hitohina,  for  Railroad  and  genenU  manaser  of  a  great  railroad,  and  that 

Oommisaioner.    The  following  is  the  platform  seven  membeta  of  thrir  SUte  Committee  are  nilroad 

a<l/>ntiu1  •  attorneys,  proves  that  they  have  no  intenUon  of  ful- 

■***'P^^  •  filling  their  hollow  pledges  in  that  respect.    To  the 

The  Republicans  of  the  State  of  lOssonri,  in  reform  of  these  abuses  and  to  the  adoption  of  meas- 

oonvention,  assembled  hereby  declare :  «"» to  promote  the  progresa  and  dteveTopment  of  our 

».i       1^   «  « ..  J        ^    A         ^  oommeroe  and  indoatnr  the  Kepablioaa  party  stands 

1.  That  the  lame  of  time  and  eonstant  experience  pledged. 


have  ever  been  the  gniifing  star  of  the  BepabUcan    regpaSble  bidder,  and  bestowii^r  those  favors  on 

Part7  of  the  nation.  n«Jtv  4WA«w1a   fnr   n^Vtv   MVtAMi.     MMmmllMft  tfvf  thoM 


par^  of  the  nation.  •  ,  ^^^y  friends  for  party  sevices,  xeganUeas  of  those 

2.  The  reooni  of  the  national  AdmimstraU^a  for  the  Knliplea  ofeoonoSyindrefoiibywhich  they  hmve 

past  eighteen  months  has  proved  the  untltness  of  the  J,^,  *-  ^ppe,]^  to  the  people  before  an  election.  We 

Democratic  party  to  rule,  not  only  by  its  utter  failure  ^^^^  thSiSttever  St^ood  hiui  ooetirred  to  the 

^J^~Pj?'!!.?~?'^.r?l*^.ft?J^^^  J?:  Sta^of  Mis«mri  during 


campaign  of  l88^  but  by  its  fkilure  to  originate  any  ^^^^^  asoendeney  has  occurred  in  qiite  of  that  ascend- 

measures  of  relief  whereby  the  expenses  of  govern-  ^^  ^^  J^  ^^^  thmot    We  reoognixe  the 

ment  can  be  "duced,  or  the  relations  of  <»P«al  to  ^^^  ^f  intelligent  organization  of  labor  for  mutual 

Ubor  more  equltobly  a^JtiBted.  or  by  any  other  benefl-  education  and  Tor  the  protection  of  laboren  in  all 

pent  measure  in  the  intere^  of  the  PWle.   .«  prom-  ^^       pertMnlng  to  their  material  welfare,  and  the 

ised  to  he  the  fhend  and  advocrte  of  lAyU-terdcn  p^iSotion  of  thelnduslries  of  the  eountry.  'And  we 

reform ;  it  has  lort  no  opportunity  to  cripple  the  effl-  ^^^  ^^  enactment  of  laws,  Stste  and  national,  for 

aenoy  and  thwart  the  efforte  of  the  commission  who  ^^  ,^^  ^^  equiUble  sdjustment  of  all  disputes 

have  chaw  of  that  reform,  and  has  m*de  oivil-servioe  ^^  o^SovereiaTarising  between  employers  and  em- 

reform  odioua  by  not  onhr  removing,  but  attempting,  ,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  (J*  demoralixation  and  waste  of 

in  irtter  disragjiti  of  jMtoM,  to  blacken  tlw  jAm^  rtHW  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  welAre  and  elo- 

of  thousands  of  our  best  dtuens.  msny  of  them  old  ^n^onof  all  woikinawpeople. 


gether  since  ito  foimdation.    It  Prom{»ed  a  reduction  ^^  ^^  ^j,^  unfeeling  and  insolent  terms  in  which 

in  the  number  of  Government  officials.  Jt  «••  ^^  those  vetoes  are  expressed.    We  slso  protest  against 

lymcrcMcd  the  number rftheemply^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  Union  soldiein  from  office  to  make 

?**°  V,  ^^'^'5«*^    It  oromlsed  tariff  reform,    tt  ^om  for  partisan  civUians  and  ex-Confederates, 

has  utterly  faJed,  even  unSer  the  P"««™  <>^P"^  6.  We  Senounoe  the  DemocnK^  fai  Concress  for  Ite 

dentisl  and  Cabmet  mfluence,  to  agree  on  sudb  a  flagrgnt  violation  of  every  principle  ofj«tioe  and 

measure,  much  less  to  pass  it  m  the  ^y J^J«JJj2  fiSiness  in  reftising  to  adnut  Dakoto  to  the  sistariiood 

have  an  overwhelming  nunority.    We  are  therefore  Qf^^alei 

presented  wiA  the  BpectMe  <>f^«  ^^^^j^J;*"^  7.  We  reafflnn  the  sympathy  which  the  BcpubHcan 

"^^"^i^v."^  *^i  K^^^J  ^S^J^J^Jy^  I^rty  haa  always  held  for  thToppressed  of  ev^  land, 

«?1t?  ^}^  'v^''^/*!^^  ^^Vil^l^l^Vf^  ind%«ipeoi^ly  with  the  Irish  pe^n  the  itnig|$ 

of  the  pledges  by  and  through  which  it  came  into  now  in^^s  for  the  right  of  JS???^*™"®^*;*^ 

P*^wer.                             ^^ ^ j».t«j.*«.*:««-  cause  is  juft,  and  should  not  ttppealm  vmn  to  us. 

.J:  ^  Tf  *^™*!S*i&t-?f'?5^?»h!  w"flSl!S?i^  «•  i8«5r2*,  That  whenevef  a  respecUble  number 

that  have  dominated  Missoun  for  the  1^  fl««^««  of  the  citizens  of  the  Steto  shall  peSSoTthe  LegisU- 

we  find,  if  pojBible,  still  less  cause  fo' oongnit^  ^^  f^  ^  submission  of  any  pi^ition  to  amend, 

tion.    From  the  day  of  the  adoption  of  the  enfhm-  change,  or  modify  the  Conrtituti^  in  any  matter 

ebtsing  smendment  sirteen  yean  ago,  the  old  familiar  ^y^^  .  p^per  subject  of  oiganio  law,  thefr  request 

rebel  yell  has  swept  the  conventions  of  the  Demo-  ^^^^^i^  y^  mnted      '             *             '           ^ 

cntic  party  likea  prairie  fire,  until  Union  Demoerate,  ^  ^^  Inally,'  the  Bepnblican  party  of  Missouri 

who  were  only  here  and  thwe  briefly  given  office  for  ^^      ^^^f  ^^^^  ^  ^^  caidinafprindples  which 

a  purpoM,  are  ost  aside,  and  no  pretense  is  mjde  of  £,ve  controlled  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  Ssntuiy-proteo- 

nominatiiiff  a  Union  man  where  there  is  a  possible  .  .     n                       ..   '.  r  . 
chance  of  electing  an  ex-Confedereto 
of  the  names  of  Democmto  holding  oi 

^'^S^T"?"°**"**'^^"^*u  '^•if^T??"  ""^^l  a  Ann,  candid,  liberal,  and  enlightened  conduct  of 
ex-Confederate.army.  >Je  diarge  gj^  De^o^J^^J  pubUc'afBiirs  on  aU  su\,jecto  affe&ng  the  rights  and 
party  wiUi>vingMrimttedabu8«B  in  the  matter  of  fnterestoof  the  America^  people, 
transportetion  by  reftisal  to  pass  effective  laws  for  the  "^TrT^  >  ClZ  i  ^^2--  :.*^«;i^  ^^  ^rv^^* 
regul^on  of  raitoads,  protedSon  aUke  to  tiie  compa-  ,  The  eighth  resolution  was  intended  to  cow 
nies  and  the  neople  which  has  led  to  pooling;  to  the  the  oase  of  a  prohibitory  amendment,  and  is  a 
abrogation  of  all  competition  and  to  rates  so^nrden-  substitute  for  a  more  pointed  declaration  sab- 
some  tiiat  the  aggregate  ohaijjes  exceed  annu^ly  those  niitted  by  a  majority  of  the  committee  on  plat- 
made  for  like  extent  of  service  in  Stetes  similarly  sit-  f^--.       ¥          a       ^ 

uated  by  an  amount  equal  to  all  taxation  for  State    *"™    ^        v    i.  t   i -* ;i   *v^  i>«^ 

government,  and  which,  while  creating  a  vast  mo-  The  Greenback-Ubor  party  and  the  lYo- 

nopoly  threatening  to  the  welfare  of  our  commerce  hibitionists  also  had  tickets  in  the  field*    On 

and  industry,  has  driven  competition  into  adjoining  November  2  the  Democratic  ticket  was  elected. 

States,  stimul^  tiieir  progress  and  development  i^  jj^   foUowlng  was  the  TOte  for  Supreme  Court 

our  expense.    We  arnugn  them  also  for  the  remsal  ot  »„j^^.  rk^^JL— ♦«-  ooo  iok  .  T»A.v«iKnM«fi  itq 

officers  of  their  teleeti^  to  enforce  such  crude  laws  as  J?^8e:I>emocrati<j  229425  ;Itepublican,  178,- 

tiiey  enacted  when  appeaM  to  by  the  people,  and  for  490 ;  Greenback,  12,480 ;  ProhibiUon,  8,504 ; 
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scattering,  274.    The  proposed  constitational  farmers,  and  stockmen,  the  owners  of  sheep 

amendment  relative  to  taxation  for  roads  and  were  fortunate  in  passing  the  winter  with 

bridges  was  rejected,  115,486  votes  being  cast  little  loss,  saving  a  large  crop  of  lambs  and 

for  and  194,838  against  it.    Twelve  Democrats  shearing  a  large  clip  of  wool,  and  realizing 

and  two  Republicans  (Fifth  and- Thirteenth  therefor,  on  an  average,  five  cents  a  pound 

Districts)  were  elected  to  Congress.   The  Legis-  better  price  than  last  year.    Oonsidering  both 

lature  consists  of  24  Democrats,  8  Republicans,  the  increase  of  yield  and  price,  the  amount 

and  2  Labor-men  in  the  Senate,  and  85  Demo-  realized  this  season  from  wool  alone  will  be 

crats,  50  Republicans,  8  Independents,  and  2  from  $800,000  to  $400,000  greater  than  ever 

Labor-men  in  the  House.  before." 

MOKTANL    Terrltirial  GefsnuMirt. — ^The  fol-  lacraHe  ef  Stack.— On  the  basis  of  an  estimate 

lowing  were  the  Territoriid  officers  during  the  made  last  year,  counting  the  large  natural  in- 

year :    Governor,  S.  T.  Hauser ;    Secretary,  crease  of  last  spring  and  the  heavy  importation 

William  B.  Webb ;  Treasurer,  D.  H.  Weston ;  before  the  drought   began,  the  cattle  must 

Auditor,  J.  P.  Woolman;   Superintendent  of  number  1,600,000,  horses  180,000,  and  sheep 

Public  Instruction,   William   W.  Wylie;    At-  2,000,000.    In  favorable  seasons  even  twice 

tomey-General,  William  H.  Hunt;   Supreme  this  amount  of  stock  could  be  nourished  on 

Oourt:  Chief-Justice,  D.  S.  Wade;  Associate  the  natural  growth  of  grass  through  winter 

Justices,  W.  M.  J.  Galbraith  and  C.  R.  Pollard,  and  summer,  but  the  experience  of  this  year 

Drtaght  aid  Its  EAdb — ^The  Grovemor,  in  his  shows  that  the  limit  of  safety  is  reached  un- 
report to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  til  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  reservations. 
September  27,  says :  '*  Many  interests  have  More  attention  is  being  given  to  the  improve- 
suffered  greatly.  Agriculture  has  been  almost  ment  of  the  quality  of  stock  by  imported 
a  failure ;  certainly  not  over  half  a  crop  has  breeds,  and  in  raising  gndn,  tame  grasses,  and 
been  raised.  The  long  -  continued  drought  vegetables  for  stock-feed, 
(there  having  been  little  or  no  rain  for  over  Crtwth  and  Pregmi. — There  are  no  accurate 
three  months),  and  the  fact  that  the  fall  of  data  to  ascertain  the  growth  of  population 
snow  last  winter  was  less  than  half  of  the  from  year  to  year.  In  1886  the  Governor  es- 
usual  amount,  resulted  in  drying  up  many  of  timated  it  at  from  100,000  to  110,000,  and  the 
the  streams ;  consequently  it  has  been  difficult  steady  increase  of  the  population  of  the  cities, 
to  procure  the  necessary  water  for  irrigation,  the  extension  and  development  of  mining  en- 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  raise  crops  terprises,  and  the  construction  of  railroads, 
in  this  Territory,  save  possibly  in  one  or  two  with  a  gradual  increase  of  those  engaged  in 
localities.  A  great  portion  of  our  many  val-  every  ot£er  enterprise,  justify  the  estimate  that 
leys  along  the  larger  streams  and  rivers  will  the  permanent  population  has  increased  10,000 
not  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes  until  during  the  year,  making  it  now  about  120,000. 
there  has  been  a  proper  system  of  irrigating  Montana  must  depend  largely  upon  the  devel- 
canals  built.  With  these  even  the  drought  of  opment  of  its  mines  for  the  permanent  growth 
this  year  would  not  affect  our  crops.  Irrigat-  of  its  agricultural  interests, 
ing  canals,  however,  are  expensive,  and  their  Sallnads* — The  question  of  transportation 
construction  will  be  greatly  retarded,  if  not  underlies  all  others  in  the  development  of 
indefinitely  postponed,  if  the  desert-land  act  Montana.  Its  products,  whether  of  mines  or 
is  repealed.  But  the  most  serious  of  all  losses,  stock-ranges,  are  bulky  and  heavy.  The  rivers 
the  rail  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  as  yet  give  some  outlet  for  portions  of  the  year,  but 
to  estimate,  is  that  of  our  natural  grasses — our  railroads  must  be  the  chief  reliance.  The 
sole  dependence  for  the  vast  hei^s  of  cattle,  Northern  Pacific  has  about  800  miles  of  its 
horses,  sheep,  and  other  stock,  both  winter  main  line  within  the  Territory,  and  has  barely 
and  summer.  Our  ranges  are  already  bare,  or  begun  the  work  of  building  branches  to  the 
so  nearly  so  that  our  stock  is  in  poor  condition  mining  centers.  The  Union  Pacific  has  a 
for  the  winter,  and,  should  it  prove  long  and  branch  within  the  Territory,  doing  a  large  and 
severe,  great  loss  must  inevitably  follow.  An-  profitable  business.  Other  railroads  are  on 
other  loss  that  has  been  greatly  increased  this  their  way  thither.  One  of  these,  the  Mani- 
year  by  the  extended  drought  is  the  fearful  toba,  has  reached  the  eastern  border  of  the 
destruction  of  our  mountain  forests  by  fire.  Territory,  and  is  seeking  a  right  of  way  across 
These  fires  occur  every  summer.  They  orig^-  the  Indian  reservation  north  of  Missouri  river, 
nate  generally  from  carelessness  of  hunters  and  With  confidence  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
campers  (white  or  Indian),  sometimes  from  will  soon  be  removed,  that  company  has  been 
lightning.  In  former  years  the  destruction  constructing  road-bed  within  the  central  por- 
has  been  comparatively  limited.  This  season  ti'ons  of  the  Territory,  which  it  hopes  to  con- 
they  have  prevailed  generally,  covering  im-  nect  in  another  year  with  the  work  advancing 
mense  districts.  More  timber  has  been  de-  from  the  east  Other  roads  are  approaching 
stroyed  in  the  past  six  months  by  fire  than  the  southeastern  border  by  the  way  of  the 
would  supply  the  wants  of  our  people  for  fifty  Black  Hills  through  Wyoming, 
years,  and  more  than  will  be  renewed  by  Metal  Prodicts. — ^The  low  prices  of  silver  and 
growth  in  a  generation.  While  the  season  has  copper  during  the  season  naturally  checked  the 
been  so  generally  unfavorable  for  ranchmen,  working  of  mines  and  discouraged  the  opening 
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of  new  0066.  The  Gorernor  estimates  the  prod-  sarveyed,  otherwise  the  law  sabiectiD^  them 

note  of  the  mines  of  Montana  for  1885-^86  as  to  taxation  is  avoided.    If  the  railroad  is  com- 

foUow:  Oold,  $8,450,000;   silver,  $9,600,000;  pelled  to  pay  taxes  on  its  land  for  the  general 

copper,  $8,000,000;   lead,  $1,250,000;  total,  improvements  that  enhance  their  valae,  the 

$22,800,000.  company  will  soon  exert  itself  to  find  settlers 

tow  d'ikas  Ceaitry. — Oonsiderable  interest  and  customers  at  reasonable  prices,  and  thas 

is  felt  among  the  people  of  Montana  for  the  the  country  will  be  sooner  and  more  generally 

annexation  of  a  sinall  and  narrow  portion  of  developed,  and  the  burdens  be  more  evenly 

the  so-called  Pan-handle  of  Idaho.    It  is  sepa-  and  equitably  distributed, 

rated  from  the  rest  of  Idaho  by  almost  insur-  Ouniics  «f  Uid  Lawb — Oongress  has  shown  a 

mountable  natural  barriers,  and  it  is  united  to  disposition  to  change  all  of  the  laws  under 

Montana  by  Nature  and  the  strongest  ties  of  which  citizens  can  obtain  titles  to  lands,  save 

community  of  tastes,  customs,  and  interests,  the  homestead  act    This  attempt,  the  Gov- 

It  is  wholly  a  mining  section,  settled  largely  emor  thinks,  would  never  be  made  if  the 

by  former  residents  of  Montana,  and  developed  members   were   familiar  with  the  situation, 

largely  by  Montana  capital.   The  people  living  **  There  is  not  one  quarter-section  in  ten,  on 

there,  it  b  said,  almost  unanimously  desire  an-  an  average,  in  this  Territory,  on  which  a  man, 

nexation.  however  industrious,  could  settle,  rear  a  home, 

Ia4lan  lalds  awl  iMerradiM. — '*  Between  the  and  obtain  a  subsistence.  He  must  have  irri- 
reservations  north  of  the  Missouri,^'  says  the  gation  to  raise  any  crop.  Land  is  of  little  or 
Governor,  *'  and  still  more  from  the  tribes  in  no  value  without  water.  The  desert-land  act, 
the  British  possessions  and  the  Grow  reserva-  if  onlv  approximately  carried  out,  is  more  ra- 
tion in  Uie  southeastern  part  of  our  Territory,  vorable  to  the  Government,  the  country,  and 
oonUnuaJ  raids  are  being  made  back  and  forth  the  settlers  than  either  of  the  other  lana  acts, 
through  a  settled  portion  of  Montana,  for  the  The  Government  gets  as  much  for  its  poorest 
purpose  of  stealing,  or  under  the  pretext  of  land  as  it  ever  received  for  its  richest  in  the 
reclaiming  stolen  horses.  If  unsuccessful  in  Mississippi  valley,  the  country  is  made  habit- 
getting  Indian  horses,  they  have  little  scruple  able,  and  the  settler  with  his  land  secures  the 
in  taking  those  of  our  setUers,  and  in  either  means  to  make  it  productive.  Some  pieces  of 
event  all  of  such  parties  subsist  by  killing  the  land  favorably  ntuated  can  be  irrigated  at 
cattle  of  our  settlers,  as  there  is  no  game.  It  comparatively  little  cost,  while  other  very 
is  a  heavy  tax,  which  our  people  ought  not  to  large  tracts  can  only  be  reclaimed  by  ditches 
be  compelled  to  bear,  and  will  not  always  of  great  length  and  cost,  beyond  the  means  of 
patiently  submit  to,  no  matter  what  the  conse-  any  single  settler. *'  To  encourage  the  con- 
quence.  It  must  be  evident,  from  very  little  struction  of  such  irrigating  canals  by  the  most 
consideration,  that  it  will  not  be  politic  to  ere-  available  means,  says  the  Governor,  is  clearly 
ate  any  permanent  Indian  reservation  on  or  and  in  every  way  to  the  interest  or  the  Gen- 
near  the  Dorder-line,  that  Indians  can  commit  oral  Government.  A  repeal  of  the  desert-land 
these  depredations  on  either  side  and  escape  act  would  greatly  retard  the  settlement  of  the 
so  readily  from  their  pursuers.    International  Territory. 

difficulties  will  necessarily  ensue,  so  tedious  Psdtkid* — ^The  Democratic  Territorial  Con- 

and  unsatisfactory,  as  well  as  troublesome  and  vention  met  in  Helena  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 

expensive.    I  hope  this  fact  will  be  impressed  gast,  and  nominated  Joseph  K.  Toole  for  re- 

upon  the  members  of  the  commission  appointed  election  as  delegate  to  Congress.    The  Repub- 

to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  the  reserva-  lican  Territorial  Convention  was  held  at  Butte 

tions  and  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  in  sev-  on  September  16,  and  Wilbur  F.  Sanders  was 

eralty.    If  the  Indians  could  be  induced  to  go  nominated  for  delegate.     The  following  are 

to  the  Indian  Territory,  it  would  be  the  most  the  most  significant  declarations  contained  in 

satisfactory  disposition  to  all  concerned.    If  the  platform : 

the  Indians  are  to  sub^t  by  agriculture  imd  ^^  UomtMO^  win  not  have  In  the  counoils  of  the 
become  civilixed  and  self-sustaining,  a  country  nation  that  jast  influenoe  to  whioh  she  is  entitled  on- 
farther  south,  with  more  natural  rainfall,  would  til  ahe  is  idmitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  foot- 
suit  them  better."  Ins  with  the  other  States ;  and  that  elTorta  to  aooom- 

PaMMwl  Sofeyi.— The  Northern    Pacific  P^SjfT*'  * wSd  ^^'  **'  I*rtiaan  reaaona,  been 

Rwlroad  is  «>mpl«f«?»  «>  ^^  as  Montana  is  '^'^SwJf^rBnohlawsa.wUl  give  to  medumica, 

concerned.    The  original  act  creating  this  cor-  miners,  and  laborers  a  flrat  lien  upon  all  miuee  and 

C)ration  and  subsidizing  it  with  a  dowry  of  atmcturas  upon  which  they  may  perform  labor, 

nd,  contemplated  that  the  survey  of  the  land  ,  That  a  board  of  arbitration  should  be  prorided  bv 

«.k...\»l«f^^  .K/>nM  ni./^ffM»aA  a>  til  A  risM\  uTAfl  1»^»  whiflh  shall  have  authority  to  detormme  all  dif- 

thus  ffranted  »nould  progress  as  the  road  was  ^^^^  ^  ^j^         aubmittii  to  them  whioh  may 

completed.     This  obligation  of  the  Oovern-  ^nae  between  employers  and  employes,  to  the  end  that 

ment  has  been  neglected.    The  company  has  atrikea  and  lodc-outs  may  be  avoided. 

not  cared  to  have  its  lands  surveyed  until  there  That  In  the  Terriioiy  of  Montana  we  favor  greater 

was  a  demand  for  them.    Now  that  these  lands  ?^^<^?^2!?7?P^»"^'MT^f^ 

w«o»«*iiij«*«  IV*  •«*»                       v^  «,„^^-  u  istration  and  Illation,  and  that  eveiy  article  of 

are  taxable  as  soon  as  designated  by  «  f^®/,  it  property  within  ttie  Umiti  of  the  statute,  iocoidfaig  to 

becomes  the  interest  of  the  people  in  all  of  the  fts  value,  should  contribute  its  quota  of  taxation, 

counties  in  which  these  lands  lie  to  have  them  That  the  paaaage  by  Congreaa  of  an  enaotment 
VOL.  XXVI. — 87    A 
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emascnlatinff  the  ftinctioDB  of  the  Legislative  Asaem-  MOON,  WBCEST  OBSiSVATIORS  AND  STUDY  OF 

blie»  of  the  Territpiies  i»  to  an  alarming  and  danger-  XHE.    We  here  quote  a  few  of  the  descriptions 

000  extent  a  denial  of  home-rule,  and  a  vote  of  a  want  f  i           A^iuxUtinn  that  Iirva  hp«n  hrnn^Kt  frk 

of  confidence  in  their  people  which  no  past  history  or  [J             desouitioii  tnat  Have  Deen  Drought  to 

present  danger  palliates  or  exciuuBs,  and  to  our  now  the  support  or  the  theory  that  the  moon  is  '^  a 

ever-varying  andrapidly  expanding  setUcmenta  and  dead  world,  a  worn-out  planet/*    One  writer 

industries  is,  and  will  oontmue,  an  embarrassment.  gays,  ^*  No  vegetation  clothes  its  vast  plains 

We  demand  faithful,  honest,  and  mtellig^t  offl-  ^f  gtony  desolation."     Farther  on  we  shaU 

oers  to  discharge  pubho  trustB,  honest  and  economio  ^^^  ♦!,«*  «n  *u^  «,.^^ft. ««  «««  «,.r.i« ;«  ♦!.«  ^«-^ 

admmistration  of  govenunent,  cessation  of  appoint-  ^  "^**  ^]  ^^f  PV^O"  ^®  <»°  »PP'y  ^}^^  <^^^ 

ments  of  carpet-baggers  to  offloe  in  the  Territories,  point  unmistakably  to  the  presence  of  vegeta- 

legislative  and  executive  action  to  appreciate  the  value  tion  and  the  absence  of  stones  there,  except 

ot  sUver  and  continue  it  as  ono  of  the  measures  of  ^hat  may  have  slowly  formed  by  Incrustation 

commerml  values  m  the  mdustml  economy  of  the  f^       ^    up-flow  of  ito  waters  about  the  rims 

world.    To  this  end  there  should  be  created  a  per-  v»r  T    **f,7^  Y          "»«»*"  c»wub  wiw  mus 

manent  financial  commission  whose  duty  it  should  be  <>*  *«*  fountain -basins,  analogous  to  the  exam- 

bjr  every  process  occurring  to  intelligent  and  fair-  plea  of  the  Yellowstone  region.     *^  There  la 

minded  men  to  induce  the  civilized  nations  to  reoog-  no  rosy  dawn  in  the  morning,  no  twilight  in 

nixety  tWs  great  commeroiiJ  measure  is  essential  to  ^he  evening."    Had  the  author  of  the  forego- 

themdustnesof  the  world  and  the  happmessot  man-  .   „   «„^4.«Srv«  ^«a-  ^«<.^:»^  ^:*v   ...a:^:?^^. 

kind,  and  that  ourL^latureshouldkeep  the  same  »°8  quotetaon  ever  examined  with  sufficient 

ob>Bt8  in  view.  care  the  surface  of  an  undulating  lunar  plain, 

We  demand  that  the  system  of  espiocage  which  has  when  the  sun  was  low  upon  it,  he  would  have 

been  given  such  vigorous  growth,  and  has  been  ani-  seen  long  reaches  of  shadow  so  luminous  as  to 

matecTwith  such  malimant  pur^ees,  shaU  cease,  and  y^  ^^^  difficulty  distinguishable  from  the  por- 

that  reports  of  special  agents  of  the  various  depart-  ..        .     .r     v  ui       j  «e««"-ww  *iwm*  «««  ^/v* 

ments  of  the  GovemmeS  shall  be  published  as  Vwn  *^ons  m  the  light,  and  a  careful  examination  of 

as  the  pretended  criminals  implicated  can  be  ar-  ftuy  good  lunar  photograph  will  show  the  same 

rested.  thing.    This  is  twilight.  ^^  The  nights  are  pitch- 

We  demand  the  abrogation  ^.  those  regulations  dark,  and  the  shadows  black  as  ink."    It  is  so 

dictated  its  amendment,  and  that  it  be  so  amended  ^'  *°®  moon  with  a  orescent  on  one  edge,  that 

as  that  the  citizens  of  the  West  on  lands  unfit  for  agri-  children  call  it  ^'  the  old  moon  in  the  young 

culture  shall,  without  waste,  destruction,  or  exporta-  moon's  arms.*'    If  this  side  in  shadow  did  not 

H?'*:i'"''!i**®/'^J  untrammeled  right  io  its  use  for  reflect  a  very  considerable  amount  of  Ught,  we 

Sti'"X?d\^X°^iy"£!i'"^^  2riyT;"fxSSi^i  could  not  see  it  at  all ;  and,  as  to  the  "  4gStful 

whereby  the  Interior  Department  can  farm  out  to  fiir  abysses     often  mentioned,  there  is,  on  the  side 

vorites  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  for  the  pur-  visible  to  us,  only  one  that  equals  those  of  the 

pow  of  cutting  timber,  but  assert  that  the  rights  earth,  and  that  is  not  as  abrupt  as  the  Yosemi- 

wbich  that  law  secures  are  equal  to  every  citizen,  and  ^  yaUev 

thattheregulations  which  propose  to  make  it  a  matter  rpi     /*^i.  v  -      ^        ±i               ^     •    a* 

of  party  patronage  are  in  violafion  of  the  statute  itself,  The  earth  being  four  times  greater  m  diame- 

ana  in  clear  contravention  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  ter  than  the  moon,  its  apparent  disk  is  sixteen 

American  dtiaens.  times  greater  in  superficial  area ;  and  as  it  pr»- 


That  the  diminution  and  entire  destruction  of  the    gents  to  the  moon  exactly  the  same  phases  that 


Ight 

On  November  2  the  Democratic  candidate  ^"^^^  unknown  there,  but  is  in  reality  a  quality 
for  delegate  was  elected.  The  vote  was :  Dem-  ^^  .^^®  nights  of  the  earth  only.  By  the  same 
ocratic,  17,990;  Republican,  14,273;  total,  82,-  ^n^"  we  are  assured  tha^  on  account  of  the 
162.  The  total  vote  in  1884  was  26,969,  show-  ftt>8«nce  of  an  atmosphere,  the  lunar  mountains 
ing  an  increase  in  two  years  of  5,298.  The  ^^^  ^^  *^®^r  original  angularity  and  sharp- 
Legislature  is  Republican  on  joint  ballot.  The  ^^  of  outline.  But  no  person  endowed  with 
following  is  the  list  of  counties,  with  the  total  *°®  ordinary  capacity  of  vision  can  examine  a 
vote  of  each :  Sood  photograph  of  the  moon  without  finding 

couNTiKs                vato.  ^^^^ncfant  evidence  of  denudation,  from  aharp, 

Jeflferaon..'. 2,186  clear-cut  Outlines  through  all  degrees  of  soft- 

mJSL*^  ^'** I'iS  ®°*°^  down,  to  depletion  so  complete  that  the 

Mesirh«r; .*!!!! '.!!'.."!!;  iSli  original  forms  can  only  be  surmised.    There 

Miasoaia !.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'  8,448  are  examples  of  ancient  ring-mountains  so  de- 

yilSifSSi' ^M8  P^®*^  ^y  *^™®  *°^  atmospheric  action  that 

_,..    .      »,.     ^  „     ,             xV    Vf    X  their  location  can  only  be  detected  under  the 

^.  ™J'*?*'.""^V®.  'o"o^n«  are  the  Montana  most  favorable  conditions  of  illumination  even 

dividends,  m  mmmg  companies,  from  Jan.  1  to  by  the  best  of  telescopes. 

Oct.  81, 1886 :  Xhe  decUration  that,  if  life  existed  upon  the 

^TOMPANiBs.          Ilomo  KiSorn^'*"*'          •50000  '"^^°'  ^^  ^^°^^  ^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  telcscopes,  is 

BoatonindMontani'  160,000  Hecin...;.*!!.'.'!.*!!     ifiojooo  directly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  an  animal  as 

Helena  M. & B.  Co..     M,68jj  Montanft  Co.  (Urn-  large  as  six  elephants  and  most  favorably  situ- 

^'ilS'MoOTtote::  9S;SSo      ^ _^*:???  ated  for  observation  would  not  make  a  percep- 

▲my  A  siirenmith.  166^968        Total $2»i27,604  tible  speck  upou  the  field  of  th e  most  powerful 


COUNTIKS.  Vot*. 

Beaverhead 1,469 

Choteaa. 1,S88 

Caster 1,08S 

Dawson 419 

Deer  Lodge 8,T97 

Fenrna 1,106 

Gallatin 8,088 
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telefloope.  Lord  Roflse^s  telescope  was  the  only 
one  capable  of  revealing  great  maases  that  had 
fallen  ^om  the  moontain-rims  of  some  of  the 
oironlar  basins  upon  the 
plain  below,  and  they 
were  as  large  as  the 
Capitol  at  Washington. 
The  result  of  these  mis- 
apprehensions is  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to 
scientific  progress,  inaa- 
mach  as  it  suppresses 
the  desire  to  investigate 


composed  of  the  oxides  of  matter ;  but  we  shall 
find  that  the  same  causes  that  gave  to  our 
globe  its  shell-covering  of  those  oxidized  com- 
ponents gave  to  our 
near  neighbor  the  same 
constituency  through- 
out. Remove  the  oxi- 
dized shell  of  the  earth, 
and  life  would  forever 
cease  to  exist  upon  her 
surface,  for  we  shall 
find  upon  careful  inves- 
tigation that  the  prepa- 


the  nature  of  our 
kindred  world,  be- 
cause a  dead  world 
or  worn- out  planet 
necessarily        as- 


ration  of  matter 
for  the  coming  of 
life  was  oxidation. 
Water,  for  exam- 
ple, is  an  oxide  of 


sumes  in  our  estimation  the  character  and    hydrogen,  and  without  it  no  form  of  life  could 
value  of  a  mere  cinder.  exist.    Carbonic  acid  is  an  oxide  of  carbon. 

It  is  only  the  thin  crust  of  the  earth  that  is    and  without  it  none  of  the  vegetation  of  land 
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or  sea  coald  live  even  with  the  abandant  pres-  The  eooentrioity  of  the  orhits  of  both  planets 
enoe  of  water.  Excepting  some  of  the  earliest  and  comets  is  gradnally  bat  perpetually  decreas- 
forms  of  infnsorial  life,  whose  shells  are  com-  ing,  and  the  physical  aspects  of  all  comets  are 
posed  of  oxide  of  silicon  (silica),  all  the  shells  being  steadily  modified  toward  that  of  planets, 
of  the  mollosks,  both  of  land  and  water,  are  For  example,  when  Encke^s  comet  first  became 
carbonate  of  lime,  i.  e.,  oxide  of  carbon  (car-  known  to  astronomers,  it  developed  at  perihe- 
bonic  acid)  and  oxide  of  calcium  (quicklime),  lion  a  tail  80°  in  length ;  now  it  appears,  at 
Bo  we  might  go  on  through  a  Tolume,  but  perihelion  as  a  hazy  globe,  while  its  orbit  is 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  all  the  pan-  as  gradually  decreasing  in  eccentricity;  if  these 
orama  of  life  is  due  solely  to  the  oxidation  of  two  processes  are  continued,  at  their  present 
the  elements  of  matter.  The  limitations  of  an  rate,  it  will  require  but  a  few  thousana  years 
article  like  this  preclude  the  pos»bility  of  mar-  to  make  it  a  planet  of  the  solar  system.  Hal- 
shflJing,  in  their  order  of  succession  and  strength  ley's  comet,  though  having  a  very  eccentric 
of  numbers,  the  facts  that  demonstrate  the  pro-  orbit,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  has 
cess  through  which  the  elements  of  matter  are  lost  much  of  its  cometic  characteristics  since 
oxidized  in  the  progress  of  creative  energy  first  it  became  known,  being  also  modified  to» 
and  thereby  prepared  for  the  production  and  ward  the  planetary  condition,  both  in  its  phys- 
succession  of  life  upon  celestial  globes ;  but  an  ical  aspect  and  in  eccentricity  of  orbit  In 
outline  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  sources  truth,  comets  are  but  worlds  in  process  of  crea- 
whence  they  have  been  drawn.  tion,  and  their  establishment  as  planets  of  the 
The  first  illustration  represents  a  few  of  the  solar  system  is  but  a  question  of  time.  Ob- 
planetary  orbits,  from  the  least  to  the  most  serve  in  the  illustration,  for  example,  that  all 
extreme  degree  of  eccentricity,  shown  in  un-  comets  with  a  less  degree  of  orbital  eccentricity 
broken  black  lines.  The  better-known  com-  than  that  shown  by  Halley's,  revolve  about  the 
etary  orbits  are  also  exhibited,  from  their  least  sun  in  the  same  direction  that  the  planets  do, 
to  their  greatest  degrees  of  eccentricity,  in  and  beyond  this  degree  the  orbital  oharacteris- 
dotted  or  broken  lines.  The  migor  axes  of  tic  has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  assumes 
all  the  orbits  are  of  the  same  length  for  the  that  of  journeys  to  and  from  the  sun  in  all 
purpose  of  conveying  more  directly  to  the  eye  modifications  of  the  more  extreme  and  there- 
their  various  degrees  of  eccentricity,  which  fore  most  eccentric  conic  sections.  These  also 
would  be  confusing  if  each  orbit  were  drawn  are  the  comets  that  display  the  most  startling 
upon  its  relative  scale  of  magnitude.  The  cometic  phenomena  at  perihelion,  in  which 
most  eccentric  of  the  planetary  orbits  (that  of  portion  of  their  orbits  comets  are  alone  dis- 
Nysa)  has  very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  ec-  cernible— not  because  many  of  them  would 
centricity  as  that  of  Fay's  comet,  which  is  the  not  be  telescopically  vbible  in  other  portions 
least  eccentric  of  cometic  orbits ;  and  from  of  their  orbits,  but  because  the  intensity  of  the 
the  circular  orbit  of  the  planet  Neptune  solar  heat,  when  they  are  nearest  to  that  great 
throughout  the  entire  group,  the  element  of  crucible,  expands  their  matter  so  enormously 
eccentricity  has  the  character  of  progressive  as  to  make  them  frequently  perceptible  to  the 
modification  without  anything  like  interrup-  unaided  eye.  This,  probably,  is  when  and 
tion,  distinction,  or  break  where  planetary  ec-  where  the  elements  of  matter  undergo  oxida- 
centricity  merges  into  that  of  the  comet.  The  tion,  simply  by  being  raised  to  high  tempera- 
distinction  made  by  astronomers  in  this  re-  tures  and  literally  burned.  The  comets  whose 
spect^  therefore,  seems  arbitrary.  The  bodies  orbital  eccentricity  has  approximated  that  of 
that  inhabit  the  middle  ground  of  orbital  ec-  planets  no  longer  display  marked  cometic 
centricity  always  present  a  hazy  appearance  characteristics,  because  their  decreased  eccen- 
when  in  that  part  of  their  orbits  which  is  tricity  of  orbit  precludes  the  possibility  of  their 
nearest  to  the  sun  (perihelion),  it  matters  not  approaching  as  near  the  sun  at  perihelion  as 
whether  they  have  been  named  planet,  plan-  formerly ;  hence  they  exhibit  only  a  hazy  en- 
etoid,  or  comet;  and  as  this  is  the  only  por-  velope,  precisely  the  same  as  our  own  world 
tion  of  these  very  eccentric  orbits  in  which  the  did  at  that  period  of  its  geological  existence, 
bodies  inhabiting  them  are  discernible,  it  is  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  molten 
evident  that  there  is  no  distinguishing  physical  globe  enveloped  in  its  own  vapors.  Gometa 
characteristic  or  aspect  to  warrant  us  in  assert-  beyond  this  degree  of  orbital  eccentricity  ex- 
ing  which  is  a  comet  and  which  a  planet  hibit  at  perihdion  all  modifications  of  the 
From  this  middle  ground,  in  the  direction  of  opposite  extremes,  not  only  having  their  less 
decreasing  eccentricty,  the  bodies  gradually  as-  refractory  forms  of  matter  vaporiz^^  to  invisi- 
sume  the  aspect  of  planets ;  and  beyond  it,  in  bility,  and  thereby  exhibiting  their  solid  globes, 
the  direction  of  increasing  orbital  eccentricity,  but  those  globes  themselves  are,  in  many  in- 
they  as  gradually  assume  the  unmistakable  stances,  dissipated  to  inviMbility,  and  the  entire 
characteristics  of  comets.  The  physical  as-  comet  occasionally  remains  in  that  condition 
pects  of  the  whole  group  of  planets  and  com-  for  weeks  or  months.  But  the  matter  invaria- 
ets  observe  a  condition  of  modification  corre-  bly  reassembles  when  the  comet,  on  its  out- 
sponding  to  the  degree  of  eccentricity  of  the  ward  Journey,  after  passing  perihelion,  recedes 
orbits  they  separately  inhabit,  and  no  link  in  far  enough  f^om  the  source  of  heat  to  permit 
the  chain  is  absent  or  broken.  the  now  cooling  forms  of  matter  to  bc^n  to 
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I.WJ— ~e.~u>  ...»  ..^_».^..u..Q  »..  _u..u  ^.uw..  ^•..i  !»_..».  .  ^..ui^  -uv—  .«~-v^  to  tbe  earth, 

beoomes  digtinoclj  risible,  bnt  is  soon  obsoored  doea  not  raeamre  S'  of  arc,  and  when  Herschel 

in  the  condensing  vapors,  and  the  same  body,  measured  the  disk  of  Halle;'s  oomet  it  wai 

if  caught  sight  ot,  on  ita  next  return  to  perihe-  mach  Tertber  from  the  earth  than  Venns,  hence 

lion,  before  the  solar  heat  has  progreaaed  far  its  globe  mnst  have  bean  considerablj  larger 

in  evolving  vapors  from  Its  snrfaoe,  will  be  aeea  than  either  Venns  or  the  earth, 
u  a  well-de&ned  globe  sorronnded  hj  a  thin        To  furnish  the  illustration  we  require,  we 

mantle  of  vapor.    Thst  oomete  are  "visible  hare  only  to  imogioe  the  eccentricity  of  the 

notfaingneM,"  "negative  shadows,"  etc.,  are  earth's  orbit  to  be  what  it  was  in  a  period  of 

merely  ezpreeeions  oonetrucled  in  respoDHe  to  the  past, net  even  as  far  back  as  its b«!ginuiDg ; 

a  theory  taat  strangled  the  science  of  astrono-  and  throngh  the  vicissitadcs  in  which  inch  an 

my  in  its  cradle  two  centnrles  ago,  and  it«  as-  orbit  wo^ld  involve  it,  let  ds  follow  its  fortanea 

sumption  of  aothoritstive  dictation  has  mode  for  a  while.    When,  in  its  advance  from  space, 

men  afraid  to  verify  the  controverting  facts  it  was  half-way  toward  this  new  perihelion, 

that    present    themselves    in    overwlielming  four  times  as  many  snn-rays  would  fall  upon 


abundance.    Even  Sir  John  Hersohel,  while  the  square  inch  as  now  do;  consequently  the 

giving  expression  to  views  that  plainly  indi-  temperature  would  be  four  times  as  great  aa 

cate  his  suspicions  that  comets  are  hat  younger  it  now  is,  and  Its  waters  would  exist  only  aa 

members  of  the   family  of  worlds,  takes  the  vapor  in  its  atmosphere,  enveloping  the  hody 

precaution  to  hedge,  lest  he  might  be  looked  and  seeking  shelter  from  the  source  of  heat  in 

npon  aa  recreant  to  the  theory.    In  his  "  Oat-  the  shadow  of  the  nucleus.    The  moon  wonld 

lines  of  Astronomy,"  writing  of  Bailey's  comet  be  in  a  like  conditiou.    Still,  the  fated  worlds 

at  the  time  of  the  reaseembling  of  its  globe,  went  on  into  the  increasing  heat,  and  one  by 

after  perihelion,  he  says,  "  It  no  longer  pre-  one  the  forms  of  less  refractory  matter  wonld 

eented  any  vestige  of  tail,  but  appeared  to  the  be  dissipated  into  vapor,  in  the  order  of  their 

naked  eye  as  a  haiy  star  of  about  the  fourth  ur  sensitiveness  to  heat,  until  finally  all  of  its  oxi- 

flfth  magnitude,  and  in  powerful  telescopes  as  dized  matter  would  be  vaporized,  because  It 

a  small,  roand,  well-deBned  disk,  rather  more  had  formerly  yielded  at  like  temperatures  to 

than  8'  in  diameter."    He  also  says,  "When-  oxidation  and  therefore  to  vaporization,  and 

ever  powerfnl  telescopes  have  been  turned  on  there  wonld  be  left  of  the  nuciens  only  those 

these  bodies,  they  have  not  failed  to  dispel  the  forms  of  the  metals  which  resisted  the  process 

illosioQ  which  attributes  solidity  to  that  more  of  oxidation  with  the  greatest  energy ;  though 

condensed  part  of  the  head  which  appears  to  some  of  them,  which  had  not  before  yielded  to 

the  naked  eyeaa  a  noclens."    Nevertheless, he  oxidation,  would  do  sn  now,  owing  to  the  fact 

tellsnsupontbeprecedingpage  thacOassini  de-  that  the  elements  more  ready  to  combine  with 

scribes  the  comets  of  160S  andlGSSas  being  as  oxygen  bad  already  done  ao,  and  more  oxygen 

round  and  well  defined  as  Jupiter,  and  further  would  therefore  be  free  to  enter  into  combina- 

on  he  writes  of  the  comet  of  1848,  "  On  this  tion  with  the  next  form  of  matter  thst  was  the 

day,  when  viewed  through  a  40-inoh  achro-  least  refractory  in  that  reqiecL    Bnt  when  this 
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stage  of  disintegration  had  been  arrived  at,  all  globe.    Let  ns  consider  what  the  natare  of  the 

the  matter  that  bad  composed  the  moon  would  cooling  inflnences  wonld  be,  for  tbej  may 

have  been  vaporized,  and  wonld  then  exist  as  tbrow  some  ligbt  npon  the  formation  of  the 

a  part  of  that  composing  the  tail  of  the  comet,  moon. 

for  a  comet  the  world  wonld  tben  be  once  more.  The  geological  crust  of  the  earth  (its  sedi- 
Tbat  this  wonld  in  fact  be  the  state  of  oar  mentary  rocks),  formed  as  fast  over  the  nn- 
world  under  those  circumstances,  seems  to  be  deriving  surface  as  the  cooling  of  the  molten 
demonstrated  by  the  proof  that  the  entire  globe  would  permit,  and  the  long  ages  through 
series  of  rocks  that  form  the  geological  series  which  that  crust  was  forming,  show  how  grad- 
are  oxides,  with  the  exception  of  a  compara-  nal  must  have  been  the  cooling  and  how  long 
tively  insignificant  portion,  which  are  combi-  the  globe  at  the  center  must  have  continued 
nations  with  spme  of  the  other  members  of  the  to  be  an  internal  source  of  beat.  On  the 
oxygen  sisterhood,  such  as  fluorine,  chlorine,  other  hand,  the  low  temperature  from  which 
sulphur,  etc.;  but  they  all  aiike  came  down  the  cooling  resulted,  was  derived  iVom  sur- 
from  the  vapors  that  enveloped  the  primary  rounding  space,  and  therefore  was  external  to 
world.  Witness  the  expression  so  frequently  the  mass  and  its  adhering  vapors.  The  con- 
met  with  in  geological  writings :  **About  this  densation  would  begin  upon  and  proceed 
period  [the  beginning  of  the  deposition  or  for-  from  the  outside  boundary  of  the  vapory  en- 
mation  of  the  limestone  rocks]  the  waters  of  velope.  The  vapors  condensed  then  would 
the  earth  began  to  give  down  limestone."  But  sink  toward  the  center  in  response  to  their 
the  waters  of  the  earth  condensed  upon  its  increased  specific  gravity.  Before  proceeding 
surface  from  the  vapory  condition  above  it,  as  far  in  the  direction  of  the  nucleus,  they  would 
soon  and  as  gradually  as  the  90oling  of  the  encounter  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  con- 
body  permitted  their  assembling  upon  it,  and  sequent  re-expansion,  which  would  repel  them 
before  the  formation  of  the  earliest  limestone  part  way  back,  never  quite  to  where  they 
they  had  attained  to  considerable  depth,  very  formerly  were,  because  something  had  been 
nearly  to  that  of  the  azoic,  or  lifeless  rocks,  accomplished  toward  ultimate  condensation  by 
which  overlie  the  granite.  Up  to  this  period  the  cold  absorbed.  This  vibrating  process 
of  the  geological  formation,  the  assembled  wa-  would  gradually  produce  increasing  condensa- 
ters  contained  no  limestone,  for  there  are  no  tion  on  the  external  limits  of  the  pendent  va- 
traces  of  its  presence  in  the  underlying  azoic  pors.  Rain,  composed  of  water  and  various 
rocks.  This  being  the  case,  the  oxide  of  'cal-  other  oxides,  would  descend ;  but  the  increas- 
oium,  in  the  form  of  quicklime- vapors,  must  ing  temperature  into  which  it  was  falhng  would 
have  descended  into  the  waters,  and  the  atmos-  repel  it  spaceward  by  re  vaporizing  it,  and  long 
phere  being  laden  with  carbonic-acid  gas  and  ages  must  pass  before  these  rains  could  reach 
the  waters  permeated  by  it,  the  oxide  of  cal-  tlie  surface  of  their  native  globe.  The  occur- 
cium  and  this  oxide  of  carbon  united  in  the  rence  of  such  rains  is  a  well-known  geological 
water,  formed  an  insoluble  sediment  and  sank  event ;  for  they  descended  in  large,  round 
to  the  bottom,  forming  there  limestone,  chemi-  drops,  falling  with  such  force  as  to  leave  their 
cally  known  as  carbonate  of  lime.  This  fact  impress  in  sedimentary  days,  so  far  solidified 
we  can  demonstrate  very  simply :  Dissolve  toward  the  condition  of  rock  as  to  retain  the 
some  quicklime  (oxide  of  calcium)  in  water,  impression  of  the  drops,  often  to  half  the  depth 
pour  on  the  clear  liquid,  and  breathe  into  it  of  the  drop.  These  clays  subsequently  hnrd- 
through  a  glass  tube.  The  water  will  imme-  ened  into  rock  and  retained  the  impressions, 
diately  become  milky  with  the  insoluble  car-  Geologists  call  these  "  carbon-rains,"  under  the 
bonate  of  lime  formed  by  the  carbonic  acid  impression  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  upper 
exhaled  irom  the  lungs,  uniting  with  the  oxide  air  of  those  days  but  watery  vapor  and  carbon, 
of  calcium  and  forming  limestone,  which  sinks  inferring  from  such  formation  as  asphaltnm 
and  forms  a  layer  of  carbonate  of  lime  upon  lakes  that  the  material  must  have  come  fVom 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  hence  "  the  waters  the  air.  But  time  and  careful  research  will 
of  the  earth  gave  down  limestone."  All  the  probably  prove  that  all  forms  of  oxidized  mat- 
vast  beds  of  limestone,  which  are  said  to  cover  ter,  and  some  others  even  in  their  primal  condi- 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  earth^s  surface  to  a  tion,  assembled  from  the  vapory  envelope  subse- 
depth  of  sixteen  miles,  must  have  been  formed  qnent  to  the  period  when  the  molten  metallic 
in  this  way  and  brought  down  from  the  vapors  globe  was  in  complete  existence.  Even  the 
enveloping  the  primary  world.  Our  native  materials  of  the  granite  condensed  from  the 
globe  under  such  circumstances  could  not  pos-  vapory  condition,*  and  the  surface  it  overlaid 
sibly  have^  done  otherwise  than  present  splen-  kept  it  molten,  like  glass  in  a  muflSe,  for  its 
did  cometio  phenomena.  When  this  vast  en-  crystallized  structure  proves  it  to  have  slowly 
velope  of  the  oxidized  forms  of  matter  con-  cooled  from  that  condition  of  condensation 
densed  about  the  still  unoxidized  metals  of  its  which  we  have  been  considering.  But  the  pro- 
central  mass,  they  formed  the  crust  that  now  cess  would  gradually  increase  the  density  and 
overlies  it  and  constitutes  its  geological  series  contract  the  limits  of  the  external  regions  ot 

of  rocks.    But  there  existed  in  that  envelope    — 

of  vaporized  oxides  enough  beyond  what  re-  *  P*  S^  ""  wore  ttto  •t.tomeiit  by  -Jta^  «w;J- 

*.-       ^   i.     xu^      -.-iv   A      5             \       a.1-     1  ment,  aa  thero  !•  no  form  of  iMtter  oompostog  the  ••rtli  that 

turned  to  tne   eartn  to  form  also  the  lunar  he  can  not  obemlcally  retarn  to  the  gaseoiu  ooaditloii. 
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the  vapory  mass,  until  some  solid  masses  would  slowly  passing  antozonized  air  through  water 

begin  to  aggregate  there,  whose  mutual  attrac-  is  heavy;  it  remains  hanging  over  the  surface 

tions  would  draw  them  together ;  the  mass  of  the  liquid,  and  mav  be  readily  poured  from 

meanwhile  assuming  the  contour  of  a  globe,  one   vessel   to   another.     By   conducting  it 

and  becoming  a  single  center  of  attraction  for  through  a  tube  to  the  bottom  of  a  tall,  dry 

thA  still  condensing  forms  of  matter  about  it.  bottle,  it  displaces  the  air,  all  the  while  pre- 

And  when  its  primary  had  assembled  upon  its  serving  a  sharply  defined  boundary ;  by  gentle 

surface  the  rest  of  the  oxidized  forms  of  mat-  agitation  it  is  easily  broken  up  into  cloud- like 

ter  and  become  a  world,  it  would  be  found  masses.    When  a  large,  dry  bottle  is  nearly 

with  its  own  enveloping  atmosphere  pendent  in  filled  with  this  antozone-mist,  then  closed  and 

that  of  its  primary,  and  in  that  cometio  sy9«  left  to  itself,  the  mist  gradually  becomes  thinner 

tern  two  comets  would  have  appeared  instead  and  less  opaque,  and  in  the  course  of  half  or 

of  one,  presenting  phenomena  analogous  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  vanishes  altogether, 

that  exhibited  by  Biela^s  comet  As  the  cloud  thus  disappears,  water  is  deposited 

If  this  occurred  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop-  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  at  first  as  a  mere 
ment  of  the  comet's  history,  the  secondary  dew,  but  afterward  accumulating  in  drops, 
body  would  remain  permanent;  but  if,  in  its  which  finally  fiow  together  to  the  bottom  of 
next  return  to  perihelion,  it  was  carried  so  the  vessel.  When  the  air  in  the  bottle  has  be- 
near  to  the  source  of  heat  as  to  be  again  vapor-  come  clear,  no  antozone  can  be  detected  in  it. 
ized,  such  a  secondary  assemblage  of  matter  It  thus  appears  that  antozone  has  the  property 
might  not  occur  again  in  the  same  system.  of  taking  up  water  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

That  the  moon  is  a  mass  of  oxidized  elements  water  assumes  the  peculiar  physical  condition 

of  matter,  there  can  be  little  doubt  when  we  of  a  cloud  or  mist.    While  the  antozone  lasts, 

consider  the  meteorological  phenomena  pre-  the  cloud  is  permanent ;  but  the  antozone  is 

sented  by  that  body.    We  are  called  upon  to  soon  transformed  into  ordinary  oxygen,  and  as 

believe,  by  men  assuming  to  be  authorities  up-  fast  as  this  change  occurs  the  water  of  the 

on  that  subject,  that  our  moon  has  no  atmos-  cloud  is  deposited  in  dropSb    It  has  been  proved 

phere  because  no  clouds  appear  upon  her  sur-  by  experiment  that  electrized  air  can  support 

face ;  and  yet,  when  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  or  carry  nearly  twice  as  much  moisture  as  or- 

clear  of  clouds  over  large  areas,  no  one  would  dinary  air  or  ogygen  at  the  same  temperature, 

think  of  as^rting  that  the  atmosphere   had  and  that  this  air  is  much  more  difiScult  to  dry 

moved  away  from  these  localities.    It  seems  than  the  gases  with  which  chemists  usually 

evident  that  a  celestial  globe  may  possess  an  have  to  deal.    Tobacco-smoke,  the  gray  smoke 

atmosphere  quite  as  dense  as  that  of  our  earth,  of  chimneys  and  of  gunpowder,  and  all  such 

without  the  necessity  of  clouds  fioating  in  it.  smokes,  are  antozone  clouds — facts  which  sup- 

The  climate  of  Persia  is  reputed  the  most  de-  port  the  idea  that  all  clouds,  fogs,  and  mists 

lightfnl  on  the  earth.    For  three  months  of  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  antozone  in  the 

winter  it  is  more  or  less  cloudy,  and  during  atmosphere." 

the  other  nine  months  a  cloud  seldom  appears  It  is  obvious  from  the  above  quotations  that 

in  its  sky ;  yet  it  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  the^  presence  of  clouds  and  mists  in  the  earth's 

flowers,  and  every  one  knows  that  localities  atmosphere  is  due  to  antozone;  and  where 

where  clouds  and  fogs  predominate  are  natn-  that  deleterious  gas  is  absent  from  the  atmos- 

rally  miasmatic  and  engender  diseases  of  all  phere  of  any  locality  upon  the  earth's  surface^ 

kinds  more  than  any  other  climatic  conditions,  no  clouds  or  fogs  can  form,  and  the  oxygen  of 

What  follows  in  quotation-marks  may  be  found  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  purity,  hence  the  salu- 

in  Elliot  and  Storer's  **  Manual  of  Inorganic  tary  effects  produced  upon  animal  life  by  a 

Chemistry,"  pages  149, 150,  and  161 :   *^  Anto-  clear  atmospnere.    Ozone  and  antozone  are 

zone  is  a  gas,  the  odor  of  which  somewhat  re-  produced  when   oxygen  gas  is  decomposed, 

sembles  ozone ;  there  is,  however,  a  decided  although  until  lately  oxygen  was  supposed  to 

difference  between  the  two  odors,  that  of  an*  be  a  simple  element.    Antozone  is  an  extin- 

tozone  being  disgusting,  while  that  of  ozone  guisher  of  flame,  and  therefore  of  life,  while 

is  merely  pungent  and  irritating.    Antozone  ozone  is  too  vigorous  a  supporter  of  both,  and 

changes  at  once  to  ordinary  oxygen  on  being  therefore  also  injurious  to  breathe.    Oxygen  is 

heat^.    A  very  remarkable  characteristic  of  decomposed  by  having  passed  through  it  a  cur- 

antozone  is  its  power  of  forming  fogs  and  clouds  rent  of  electricity ;  hence,  when  thunder-storms 

with  water.    It  may  even  be  found,  after  the  occur,  large  quantities  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 

matter  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied,  that  are  decomposed,  and  the  antozone  thus  formed 

all  the  fogs  and  clouds  which  occur  in  nature  produces  clouds  and  mists  in  quantities  corre- 

are  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the  pres-  sponding  to  the  energy,  extent,  and  continu* 

ence  of  antozone.    If  air  charaed  with  anto-  ation  of  the  electric  storm,     who  that  has 

zone  be  made  to  bubble  through  water,  it  will  watched  the  progress  of  some  great  thunder* 

emerge  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  storm  has  not  seen  the  cumulus  cloud  roll  up 

white  mbt,  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  cool-  fh)m   the  location  of  the   lightning-flashes? 

ing  of  steam.    The  same  thing  occurs  when  Simply  because  the  vigorous  electric  action 

electrized  air,  or  electrized  oxygen,  issues  into  had  decomposed  correspondingly  large  qnanti- 

a  moist  atmosphere.    The  mist  produced  by  ties  of  oxygen,  and  the  antozone  thus  liber> 
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ated  took  possesdon  of  the  moisture  in  the  trioitf,  with  one  pole  of  the  cironit  in  the  air 

air  and  made  it  visible  as  donds.    Therefore,  and  one  in  the  earth,  meeting  with  resistance 

all  that  is  proved  of  the  meteorolt^ool  coodi-  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  b;  its  encounter 

tioQB  of  the  Innar  atmosphere  b;  the  abeenoB  with  non-con  doctors.    The  current  ia  on  its 

at  clonds  &om  it,  ia  that  there  are  no  thunder-  wa;  from  the  batterj  within  to  the  air-current 

storms  there,  and  that  the  air  of  that  world  is  of  its  own  ur-circnit  without,  or  trice  vena — as 

never  polluted  bj  the  presence  of  antosone,  at  the  caae  may  be — and  meeting  with  reMstance 

least  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prodnoe  a  cloud  from  the  non-conductors  of  the  earth's  surface, 

of  anj  considerable  magnitude.  its  intercepted  energy  is  intenwfied  into  a  flash 

The  abAenoe  of  thnnder-storma  from  the  la-  or  becomes  a  destructive  agent    Had  a  rod  of 

nar  world  farnisbos  the  proof  that  it  is  chiefly  iron  or  other  conducting  metal,  sufficient  in 

composed  of  oxides;  for  oxides  are  both  non-  quantity  to   condoot  the   cnrrent,   interposed 

conductors  and  non-producers  of  electricity,  between  the  air  and  the  earth,  entering  the 

QIaas,  the  oxide  of  silicon,  is  nsed  for  insula-  latter  to  sufficient   depth,  no  violence  would 

tors  in  telegraphy.    The  oxidized  crust  of  the  bare  occurred;  or  had  the  entire  globe  of  the 

earth  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  thick,  earth  been  composed  of  oxides,  there  would 

Interior  to  this  it  is  entirely  composed  of  mat-  have  been  no  electric  disturbance.    No  eleo- 

ter  in  its  primary  forms,  as  may  be  inferred  trician  woold  think  of  evolving  a  corrent  of 

from  the  varions  metals  that  m^e  their  way  electricity  from  glass,  porcelain,  or  clay  of  any 

to  the  snrface  throngh  rifts  in  the  rocks.     The  kind ;  they  are  oxides,  and  would  not  produce 

whole  of  the  geological  series  of  rocks  that  a  current.    It  ia,  therefore,  this  resistance  of 


overlie  this  metallic  oenter  is  oot  relatively  as  the  oxidized  crnst  of  the  earth,  interposed  he- 
thick  as  the  shell  of  an  egg,  and  the  metalUc  tween  the  battery  inside  and  the  condudjog 
center  is  of  necessity  a  vast  galvanic  battery,  agencies  in  the  air  outside,  that  develops  the 
It  is,  of  course,  the  aonroe  of  thunder-storms;  destructive  energy  of  the  cnrrent  and  its  ac- 
jnst  as  any  other  galvanio  battery  is  the  source  oompanying  detonations,  which  we  call  thon- 
of  lesser  electric  onrrenta.  That  it  is  a  per-  der.  Hence  it  is  obrions  that  if  there  were  no 
petoal  scarce  of  electric  corrente  is  demon-  great  aggregation  of  metals,  in  their  primary 
strated  by  the  constant  influenoe  exerted  upon  form,  in  the  earth's  interior,  there  oonld  be 
the  compass-needle  by  the  positive  and  nega-  no  great  galvanic  battery  there,  therefore  no 
tive  poles  of  the  earth;  while  the  local  dis-  means  of  prodacingpowerfol  currents  of  elec- 
tnrbances  by  which  the  same  needle  is  affected  tricity,  and  consequently  no  thunder-storms. 
by  the  near  approach  to  the  surface  of  iron  Id  their  absence,  no  decomposition  of  the  ab- 
end other  meUls  in  their  primary  forms  attest  mospheric  oxygen,  and  therefore  no  antozone 
its  poteuoy  as  an  active  source  of  electric  dia-  and  no  clouds,  but  a  perpetually  clear  atmoa- 
tnrbanoes.  Thunder-storms  are  merely  great  phere,  though  by  no  means  lacking  in  sufficient 
local  distarbauces  of  these  earth-currents ;  and  watery  vapor  for  all  the  pnrposes  of  vegeta- 
lightning  is  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  a  bolt  tion.  It  is  a  remarkable  fitot  that  in  looalitiea 
projected  by  the  flash,  bat  a  current  of  eleo-  npon  onr  own  earth  vhere  dear  skies  prevail. 
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the  dew-fall  is  the  heaviest.  Even  we  who  described  presented  itself  to  them  in  its  star- 
are  native  to  the  planet  are  not  proof  against  like  aspect.  They  ooold  alwa^rs  see  it  in  its 
the  fatal  effects  of  oar  own  doad-system :  when  steel-gray  color,  when  the  light  permitted,  and 
by  sinking  to  the  surface  they  envelop  ns,  they  found  its  breadth  to  be  almost  two  miles ;  bnt 
are  invariably  laden  with  malarial  effects,  re-  they  never  again  saw  that  particular  one  with 
suiting  in  consumption,  rheumatism,  colds,  and  its  **  Sunday  clothes  on."  Some  locations  of 
coughs,  and  communicating  to  us  the  germs  of  the  lunar  surface  are  at  times  seen  to  be  so 
diseases  of  all  descriptions.  Who  has  not  heard  thickly  studded  with  minute  points  of  light  as 
the  sick  and  dying  declare  that  when  the  air  to  appear  nebulous.  They  are  known  not  to  be 
cleared  up  they  would  get  well  ?  Yet  we  have  hillocks  or  depressions,  for  they  cast  no  shad- 
been  taught  to  believe  that  our  moon  is  a  dead  ows  in  any  angle  of  sunlight,  either  inward  or 
world,  because  those  agents  of  death  do  not  outward;  they  are  therefore  horizontal  surfaces, 
float  in  her  atmosphere.  That  the  lunar  at-  and  their  sparkle  proves  them  to  have  the  light- 
mosphere  is  sufficiently  dense  to  sustain  clouds  reflecting  qualities  of  a  smooth  ^eet  of  water, 
above  her  surface,  has  apparently  been  proved  As  nothing  but  fluid  would  assume  a  horizontal 
upon  more  than  one  occasion;  for  several  trust-  position  on  the  surface  of  a  globe,  it  follows 
worthy  observers  have  asserted  that  they  have  that  these  horizontal  reflecting  surfaces  are 
seen  a  small  basin,  called  Linn6,  obscured  by  fluid  of  some  kind.  A  moment^s  consideration 
vapors  that  rise  above  it,  and  the  same  phe-  will  show  why  such  horizontal  reflecting  sur- 
nomena  have  presented  themselves  over  other  faces  should  be  so  rarely  seen  in  their  spark- 
small  basins.  These  clouds  soon  disappeared,  ling  aspect,  and  so  constantly  seen  in  the  prop- 
however,  doubtless  for  want  of  sufficient  sup-  er  phases  of  illumination,  in  their  steel-gray 
ply  of  antozone  to  support  them  as  visible  va-  appearance.  As  the  angle  of  incidence  is  al- 
por.  The  same  authorities  inform  us  that  ways  equal  to  that  of  reflection,  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  water  upon  the  moon,  and  yet  when  the  sun,  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the 
again  and  again  its  waters  have  presented  observer  sustiun  these  relations  to  each  other, 
themselves  in  their  telescopes,  but,  for  want  of  in  a  plane  that  passes  through  the  three  points, 
knowledge  of  optical  phenomena,  they  have  the  observer  must  always  see  tlie  sunlight  re- 
failed  to  comprehend  or  interpret  their  signifi-  fleeted  from  the  intermediate  surface ;  but  the 
cauce.  Thus  we  have  the  theories  that ''  there  least  change  in  the  position  of  any  one  of  the 
is  no  water  upon  the  rnoon  " ;  that  *'  if  there  three  would  cause  toe  reflected  beam  to  pass 
were,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  would  take  the  position  of  the  observer  without  entering 
it  away  from  her "  ;  that  *'  the  waters  of  that  his  telescope.  As  the  moon  has  a  motion  of 
body  have  all  sunk  into  her  interior  " ;  '*  that  libration,  and  a  motion  in  its  orbit  about  the 
owing  to  her  being  swung  about  by  the  earth,  earth,  while  the  earth  and  moon  together  have 
her  waters  have  all  been  forced  to  the  apex  of  a  motion  about  the  sun,  the  relative  positions 
the  side  that  is  turned  away  from  us" ;  that  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  observer  can  not  be  sus- 
"the  cold  to  which  a  body  without  an  atmos-  tained  longer  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes; 
phere  would  be  exposed  in  space  would  have  hence  the  passing  of  the  sparkling  point  of 
long  since  congealed  the  waters  into  ice,"  etc.  light  out  of  the  telescope.  As  the  dark  field 
Every  observer  that  has  given  much  attention  of  the  sky  is  in  every  direction  excepting  the 
to  the  examination  of  the  lunar  surface  has  small  portion  occupied  by  tlie  solar  disk,  some 
seen  in  his  telescope,  at  times,  bright  star-like  portion  of  it  must  always  be  in  position  to  be 
points  or  curving  streaks,  so  different  from  reflected  into  the  telescope  by  those  lunar  mir- 
the  ordinary  surface  that  they  glitter  in  compari-  rors,  hence  they  can  be  seen  in  their  dark  as- 
son  with  it.  They  all  alike  have  the  character-  pects  whenever  the  region  of  their  location  is 
istic  of  remaining  visible  there  for  twenty  or  illuminated.  Those  points  are,  for  the  most 
thirty  minutes,  and  then  fading  into  a  dark,  part,  circular,  the  largest  of  them  measuring 
steel-gray.  The  observer  that  sees  these  points  about  six  miles  across,  from  which  they  dimin- 
or  streaks  glitter  upon  any  occasion  may  or  ish  until  they  become  immeasurable;  and  since 
may  not  ever  see  those  same  locations  present  their  numbers  increase  as  their  size  diminishes, 
this  brightness  again ;  but  in  their  steel-gray  it  is  probable  that  still  greater  numbers  exist, 
aspect  they  are  always  visible  when  their  locar  whose  dimensions  are  too  small  to  reflect  a 
tion  is  favorable  for  examination,  though  un-  beam  of  light  that  would  be  visible  at  the  earth, 
expectedly  at  any  moment  there  may  present  If  water  exists  upon  the  moon,  then  this  is  the 
themselves  in  the  telescope  one.  two,  or  a  dozen  mode  of  its  distribution.  But  it  seems  never 
of  t^ose  seen  before,  in  their  glittering  aspect;  to  have  occurred  to  the  philosophers  that  wa* 
while  others,  not  seen  before,  may  accompany  ter  could  exist  upon  the  surface  of  a  celestial 
them.  They  are  to  be  fonnd  in  many  places  globe  in  any  other  form  of  distributaon  than 
across  the  central  regions  of  the  globe's  surface  that  fonnd  upon  the  earth  ;  so  they  rejected  it 
from  east  to  west,  but  only  in  very  narrow  belts  altogether,  forgetting  that  the  superabundance 
at  the  same  time.  Their  reappearance  in  their  of  water  and  its  distribution  on  the  surface  of 
sparkling  phase  is  so  capricious  that  Beer  and  our  world  implies  that  it  was  made  more  for 
llAdler  sought,  for  over  thirty  years,  for  one  the  use  of  flshes  than  for  man,  while  upon  our 
described  by  Schroter,  and,  itfter  they  had  con-  neighboring  world  it  would  almost  seem  that 
daded  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  the  spot  some  kindly  providence  had  planned  a  mode 
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of  diHtribnting  water  over  the  larfaoe  for  the  Idands.    Thst  mountain  hu  been  choeen  be- 

eepeoiol  oonvonJeDoe  ot  BobafirUl  faana  and  cause  ita  orater  u  the  widest  knoim,  and  a 

flora.  glanoe  at  both  formatione  will  show  thst  the 

Uan;  other  rings  or  oiroalsir  basins  are  dis-  riDg-mouDtains  ot  the  moon  have  no  feature  in 

tributed  over  the  moon's  sarfaoe,  of  BJzee  to-  common  with  terrestrial  volcanic  craters ;  one 

rTiDg  from  those  we  have  just  been  consider-  la  a  depresaion  below  the  general  level,  while 

ing,  to  diameters  of  over  one  handred  and  fifty  the  other  is,  b;  comparison,  a  alight  depresnoa 

mUes ;  bat  none  of  the  larger  ones  present  an;  in  the  top  of  a  mountain  elevated  far  above  it. 

appearance  suggeative  of  the  presence  of  wa-  In  faot.there  is  aosnchthingasayoloanoupoD 

ter.    The  peouliar  marking  over  the  snrface  the  moon. 

abont  man/ofthem  makeit  unmlstakabljevi-        Someof  the  radiating  ridgei  from  Tycbo  and 

dent  that,  in  times  past,  the;  were  the  sonrcea  other  centers  are  not  turned  aaide  hj  enconnt- 

of  water-flows,  some  to  an  extent  that  makes,  ering  the  monntain-rinu  of  other  circular  ba- 

them  the  oentera  of  ra;-like  forms,  which  pro-  sins;  bnt  the  water  entered  tliese  and  evident- 

oeed  from  them  in  everj  direction.   These  raj-  ]j  filled  them  up  to  the  general  level  of  the 


systems  decrease  from  this  complete  surround-  moon'a  snrface,  for  the  raj  continnes  its  Driv- 
ing through  all  degrees  of  incompleteness,  un-  nal  direction  across  the  bottom  ot  the  basin 
til  many  ring-basins  are  without  anj  appear-  ectered.  Its  appearance,  however,  changes  to 
ance  of  radiates.  a  smooth  ridge  across  tbe  lake  thcs  formed, 
An  illustratioD  of  the  basin  named  Tycho  is  depositing,  as  it  went,  the  sediment  it  held  in 
here  preaetited,  because  it  is  the  center  of  the  snspen^^ion,  ptill  oontinaing  its  coarse  over  tbe 
greatest  ray-iystem  on  the  lonar  surface;  one  surface  on  tbe  opposite  side,  and  there  again 
of  its  radiates  can  be  traced  to  tbe  distance  of  assaming  its  original  characteristics  of  form, 
eighteen  hundred  miles  frum  it ;  other  "  ring-  These  resemble  very  much  those  coostraated  by 
moantains,"  "  basins,"  or  "  walled  oircolar  rivers  flowiog  through  their  own  deltas,  whicn 
pldns  "  wittioat  any  rays,  may  be  seen  in  the  depouted  enoogb  sediment  to  boild  their  own 
picture.  This  basin  shows  the  general  con-  banks  above  the  general  level  of  the  delta  Oike 
struotion  ot  the  "  Hng-monntains  of  the  moon."  the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi),  and  apon  enoonnt- 
They  are,  aa  a  mle,  quite  oircnlar,  though  there  ering  a  broader  expanse  of  water  depout  a 
are  occasional  modincations  of  this  form.  The  aedimentarj  drift  across  its  bottom.  These 
moDutain-rim  of  the  larger  basins  (k^quently  water-flows  seem  to  have  subsided  gradaally 
rises  five  thoasand  feet  above  the  generallevel,  by  slowly  decreasing  in  qnantity,  filling  np 
but  the  inclosed  plain  Is  often  depressed  below  their  channels  with  sediment,  and  moat  tre- 
tbe  apex  three  times  more  thsn  that  altitude ;  qnently  preaent  the  appearance  of  ronnded, 
and  many  of  them  have  mountwn  elevations  at  elevated  ridges,  hardly  high  enough  to  be  con- 
their  centers.  To  the  left  of  the  basin  has  been  sidered  hiUs.  Bot  one  of  the  rays  that  project 
introdcced,  upon  the  same  scale,  an  oatline  of  from  Tycho  is  a  long,  deep  valley,  with  baoki 
the  Toloanio  orater  Muna  Eeo  of  Uie  Sandwich  on  either  nde,  which  a  section  of  a  river  flow- 
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log  through  a  d«llft  fronld  represent  verj  well,  tion  as  tLeir  size  decreases  tbetr  nombers  in- 

Jodgiitg  from  appearancei,  nphesvolB  oconrred  oreue,  so  that  bat  a  tew  riDg-moaiitaiDB  at-er- 

in  ita  ooarae  daring  the  earlier  period  of  its  age  over  eighty  milea  In  diameter,  and  thej 

flow,  which  tDmed  aside  its  waters  and  left  exhibit  a  decided  smoothing  down  of  tbeir 

ifaeir  bed  unfilled.  inonDtain-niBBMS,  while  the  smallest,  percep- 

The  monntoin-rims  of  those  basins  do  not  tible  in  the  telesoope,  are  rerj  nameroas,  with 


seem  to  be  a  oontinnons,  DDbroken  ridge ;  for  sharply  defined  HmH.  The;  are  scattered  with 
the  flow  evident];  mode  its  entrance  and  exit  aboat  eqnal  proCnsion  over  the  level  of  the 
throngh  pasaea  that  it  found  in  the  base  of  the  general  surface  and  of  that  of  the  sunken  plains, 
range,  and  videned  those  passes  b;  its  attri-  showing  that  the  formation  of  these  plains 
tioD,  precipitating  into  the  basin  from  the  aide  miiBt  antedate  that  of  the  small  basins.  The 
first  encountered  the  daru  it  had  disinte-  mountain-rinis  of  the  lat^e  ones  are  composed 
grated  from  the  bascfl  of  the  moantain-masoes,  of  rugged  masaea,  more  or  less  broken  and  de- 
while  upon  the  aide  of  the  outflow  long,  drift-  tached ;  bnt  this  character  becomes  gradoallj 
UkeforraationsappearbehlndseTiaratedmoDnt-  lost  as  their  diameter  decreases,  until  in  the 
ain-maaaea  which  have  snrvived  complete  de-  small  ones  it  is  entirely  obliterated,  and  thej 
pletion.  There  is  a  creat  ring-basin  known  as  moet  decidedly  assume  the  appearance  of  those 
Stafler,  about  70  miles  acroea,  and  a  smaller  formed  in  the  Yellowstone  valley,  which  have 
one  by  its  side  named  Femelius,  which  have  been  constructed  by  the  up-flow  of  water.  It 
had  their  rims  more  than  half  depleted  by  the  would  be  diffioalt  to  pve  a  better  Idea  of  the 
fiow  from  Tycho,  800  miles  away.    Theae  facta  amall  Innar  basins   than  that  of  the  spring 

Srove  that  theae  ring- moon  tains,  crossed   or  near  Oaatle  Geyser  in  the  Yellowstone  conntry. 

epieted  by  the  flow  from  Tycho,  were  oora-  If  seen  teleeeopioally  from  the  noon,  it  wonld 

]>osed  of  pliable  materials;  that  their  forma-  present  the  same  appearance  that  they  do, 

tions  antecated  that  of  Tycho;  and  that  flow-  tor   the   telescope    looking    Into   its    waters 

ing  water  upon  the  moon  prodnoed  upon  fria-  oonld  convey  to  the  observer  only  the  appear- 

ble  matter  precisely  the  aame  effecta  that  it  ance  of  a  round,  dark  spot.    The  rim,  the  oon- 

does  Dpon  the  earth.  toor  of  the  surface  ahont  it,  and  the  waier- 

Tycho  is  one  of  a  few  exoeptiona  to  the  rale  marks  radiating  from  it,  are  moet  nnmistakable 

that  the  larger  these  basins  are  the  more  likely  features  of  lunar  scenery ;  and  it  will  b«  re- 

tbey  are  to  bear  the  impreas  of  age  by  their  membered  that  those  basins  in  the  Yellowstone 

moantaln-rims  giving  evidence  of  denudation ;  are  not  all  hot-water  springs,  for  some  are  de- 

and.  thongh  there  are  examples  of  all  siies,  scribed  as  cold  and  clear  as  crystal, 
which  give  evidence  of  various  degrees  of  an-        It  is  obvioas,  ttom  a  conaideratioQ  of  the 

tiqnity,  yet,  as  a  rale,  the  smaller  they  are  the  preceding  facta,  that  the  foroea  that  upheaved 

more  recent  appears  to  have  been  the  period  and  oonstrDcted  the  selnographic  formation! 

of  their  formation.  Jaddng  by  the  sharpneaa  of  nnderwent  modifications  aa  time  went  nn  by 

their  outlines.    It  ia  uao  true  that  In  propor-  which  they  gradually  passed  from  th«  vast  ag- 
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gregatioDa  of  foroe  that  iipheaT«d,  in  compara-  gether  of  the  friable  masses  of  its  monntalns 
tirdy  few  localities,  great  oiroular  moaDtain-  implies  its  presence  in  their  composition. 
nmsea  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  filty  miles  'Without  it  thej  would  crumble  to  dost,  iuet  as 
in  diameter,  down  throogh  all  the  intermediate  the  clays  of  the  earth  woold  do  nnder  lite  cir- 
modiflcations  of  size  to  the  delicate,  epring-like  cumstances,  and  the  surface  of  the  moon  would 
basins  to  which  the  fountains  of  the  Yellow-  be  ■  plain  without  form.  From  first  to  laet, 
stone  famish  a  peculiar  parallel.  water  would  come  with,  the  aasembling  ox- 

Let  as  now  return  to  that  period  when  the  idea,  and,  as  pressure  toward  the  center  would 
matter  oomposing  the  moon  was  heginnlDg  to  increase  with  bnlk,  the  water,  not  being  elas- 
tic, would  be  compelled  to 
move  in  the  direotioa  of  the 
least  resistance,  wLich  would 
he  ODtwanl  from  the  center. 
That,  coming  with  the  later 
Bssembling  matter,  woald  nnk 
downward  until  it  met  tbe 
counter-force  that  was  repel- 
ling the  interior  watera  from 
the  center  toward  the  surface, 
just  as  water  acts  upon  our 
own  world.  Thus  each  fresh 
assemblage  of  water  from  the 
external  vapors  would  join 
that  in  the  interior,  increasing 
its  quantity  and  joining  in  ita 
progreesive  return  to  the  sur- 
face; and,  as  the  process  of 
the  compacting  of  the  mass 
would  he  slow,  the  journe;  of 
these  waters  toward  the  sur- 
face would  be  oorresponding- 
Ij  slow,  so  that  in  the  closing 
etageeof  creative  energj,  when 
the  last  of  the^e  pendent  va- 
pors that  could  be  drawn  to- 
ward the  moon  by  its  attrac- 
tion were  asBemhling  upon  its 
surface,  the  crust  itself  would 
be  hardening,  both  by  its  sur- 
plus waters  sinking  downward 
and  their  evaporation  hy  the 
ezterual  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
thus  organizing  resistance  to 
the  escape  of  the  waters  with- 
in. Tne  crust,  being  sun- 
baked to  quite  a  depth  and 
cemented  with  a  plastic  lining 
on  its  under  side,  would  b« 
proof  against  the  escape  of 
the  water  unless  a  fracture 
should  occur,  but  the  waters 
in  contact  with  the  under  side 
of  the  crust  would  he  con- 
stantly disintegrating  the  clnjs 

there,  by  diluting  them  and 

TBI  cum  or  BuvacR,  thi  momn  ponrr  tnt  tcc  run  or  tbb  uwab      .>.      l    "^      .       .i 

Apaimma.  thereby  causing  them  to  sepa- 

rate from  the  under  side  as 
assemble  from  the  oxidized  elements  of  mat-  sediment  and  mnk  to  the  bottom  of.  the  water. 
ter  pendent  as  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  This  would  simply  be  snnnavoidableprooessof 
primal  world.  That  the  vapors  of  water  were  thinning  the  crust  from  the  nnder  side,  and  a 
everywhere  present  in  this  envelope,  ia  a  ques-  time  must  come  when  this  constant  soaking 
tion  we  need  not  discuss,  since  it  is  a  reoog-  must  thin  it  t«  a  degree  that  it  will  begin  to 
nized  fact  in  geological  research  and  obvious  yield  before  the  outward  or  upheaving  force  of 
tracings  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon  prove  tbe  watera.  The  first  fracture  of  the  crust  and 
that  it  assembled  there  with  the  primal  aggre-  itaconseqaent  upheaval  would  take  the  form  of 
gation  of  that  globe,  and  the  mere  holding  to-    mountain-ohuns,  because  the  water  would  na- 
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derlie  the  sorface  equally  eTerjwhere,  forming  oome  in  contact  in  different  plaoea)  the  still 
a  separation  of  equal  thickness  at  all  point?  be-  imprisoned  waters  wonid  be  separated  bj  those 
tween  the  solidifying  globe  inside  and  a  shell  local  barriers,  and  could  only  concentrate  their 
of  equal  thickness  outside.  Hence,  when  a  upheaving  energies  in  localities  most  favorable 
fracture  occurred,  the  crust  would  instantly  to  their  assembling  by  the  increasing  pressure 
irive  way  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  rush  of  of  the  slowly  contracting  globe.  The  stratum 
the  imprisoned  waters  toward  the  exit  would  of  water  beneath  the  incrusted  surface,  being 
upheave  the  side  that  offered  the  least  resist-  no  longer  continuous  about  the  interior  globe 
ance  to  its  force,  and  ranges  like  the  lunar  Ap-  and  inside  the  external  shell,  but  separate  by 
ennines  would  result,  where  one  face  is  a  long,  their  junctions  at  different  points,  would  neces- 
gradnal  slope,  and  the  other  rises  abruptly  sariiy  be  confined  to  less  extended  areas  of  ac- 
from  a  plain.  Mountain-chains  of  this  char-  tion  than  formerly.  So  we  have,  as  the  sue- 
acter  would  form  the  boundaries  of  the  great  oeeding  stage  of  upheaval,  mountain  -  ranges 
plains  to  a  large  extent,  because  the  water  more  or  less  irregularly  oval  or  circular,  but 
released  in  the  locality  of  such  an  upheaval  inclosing  plains  of  considerably  greater  extent 
would  permit  the  crust  it  had  supported  to  than  the  almost  exactly  circular  ranges  that 
sink  to  the  bottom,  so  that  less  of  tne  upheav-  were  evidently  upheaved  at  a  later  date, 
ing  action  would  occur  in  those  locations  than  The  nature  of  the  mechanical  action  that  up- 
else where.  Hence  it  is  that  such  mountain-  heaved  the  ring-mountains  does  not  seem  to 
ranges  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  great  be  difficult  of  solution.  When  the  sinking  of 
plains  of  the  moon,  which  present  sunaces  the  extemid  crust  and  the  interior  globular 
so  level  as  to  be  suggestive  of  their  identity  mass  became  more  extended,  the  intermediate 
as  part  of  the  original  surface  of  the  globe  assemblages  of  water  would  be  confined  to  a 
in  its  primal  condition  of  aggregation,  preced-  more  limited  extent  of  action.  The  force  of 
ing  the  period  when  the  crust  was  fractured  upheaval  would  be  greatest  at  the  center  of 
by  upheaval.  No  great  ring-mountains  are  to  the  location  that  was  being  upheaved,  the  sur- 
be  found  on  those  plains,  though  the  smaller  face  thus  becoming  convex,  and  the  convexity 
sizes  are  not  infrequent,  showing  that  the  pe-  spreading  until  the  crust  would  fracture ;  then 
riod  of  the  upheaval  of  the  ring-mountains,  the  ontrnsh  of  the  water  relieving  the  pressure 
which  next  followed,  did  not  extend  its  forces  within  would  cause  the  convex  upheaved  sec- 
over  those  plains.  tion  to  fall  back  into  the  chasm,  and  the  weight 

The  forcible  exit  of  the  water  would  be  lit-  of  this  dome  being  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon 
tie  more  than  local ;  because  those  on  the  oth-  its  circumference,  the  fracture  would  chiefiy 
er  side  of  the  globe,  being  8,000  miles  away,  take  place  there,  and  the  groins  of  the  dome 
would  not  even  be  affected  by  the  disturbance  be  upheaved — similar  to  what  occurs  when  the 
before  the  means  of  exit  would  be  again  closed  groins  of  a  flat  arch  yield  under  analogous  cir- 
by  the  sinking  back  of  tiie  upheaved  masses  cumstances.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  ring- 
as  they  were  relieved  by  the  release  of  th^  wa-  mountains.  The  dome-section  would  sink  to 
ter  from  beneath  and  the  up*rush  of  the  plastic  the  bottom,  retaining  more  or  less  of  its  con- 
earths  into  the  fractures,  thus  again  sealing  vexity;  and,  therefore,  many  of  them  form 
the  exit  of  the  water  still  within  the  globe,  convex  plains.  The  upheaved  mountain  at  the 
and  again  compelling  it  to  put  forth  fresh  ef-  center  being  due  to  the  yielding,  also,  at  that 
forts  of  upheaval  to  effect  still  other  exits  from  locality,  in  all  likelihood,  after  the  superincum- 
within.  Meantime,  the  contact  of  the  water  bent  mass  began  to  sink  (for  the  resistance 
with  the  inside  of  the  crust  would  be  gradu-  offered  by  the  waters  beneath  would  then  be 
ally  thinning  it,  while  the  slow  compacting  of  all  directed  to  its  center),  the  duration  of  the 
the  body  kept  steadily  increasing  the  pressure  overflow  or  its  volume  would  depend  upon  the 
upon  the  water,  and  the  period  of  mountain-  manner  in  which  it  was  connected  with  the 
chain  upheavals  would  merge  into  a  secondary  water-supply  of  the  interior.  The  far  greater 
character,  more  local  in  its  phases,  because  by  number  of  the  ring-mountains  present  the  ap- 
this  time  the  under  side  of  the  crust,  and  the  pearance  of  having  had  little  or  no  water-siip- 
npper  side  of  the  mass  within,  would  be  in  con-  ply  beyond  that  which  upheaved  and  con- 
tact in  many  places,  and  particularly  beneath  structed  them,  while  the  few  examples  like 
the  localities  where  the  upheaval  of  the  mount-  Tycho,  judging  by  their  surroundings,  must 
ain-chains  had  largely  released  the  immediately  have  bad  a  vast  supply  and  a  long-continued 
underlying  water,  and  thereby  present  a  fur-  overflow. 

ther  accumulation  of  water,  and  consequently  The  plains  of  the  moon  appear  in  the  tele- 

a  partial  exclusion  of  the  forces  of  upheaval  scope  very  little  darker  than  other  portions, 

from  these  re^ons.    Hence  the  relatively  small  though  they  show  very  dark  in  a  photograph, 

numbers  of  nng-mountains  to  be  found  upon  If  a  photograph  of  our  earth  were  made  from 

the  plain.    In  fact,  there  were  none  until  after  the  moon,  all  the  portions  that  were  covered 

the  epoch  of  the  upheaval  of  the  great  ring-  with  vegetation  would  be  presented  in  exactly 

mountains  had  passed  away  and  been  succeed-  the  same  manner ;  but  when  seen  by  the  tele- 

ed  by  the  formations  of  those  of  smaller  di-  scope  they  would  be  very  little  darker  than 

mensions.  other  parts,  because  vegetation  absorbs  the 

After  the  crust  and  the  interior  mass  had  kind  of  light  that  produces  the  photograph, 


sso 
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bnt  not  that  whloli  makes  objects  appear  lomi- 
DOOB  to  the  eye. 

The  raMkings  of  some  of  the  moon's  ancient 
water-flows  can  be  traced  to  the  distaDoe  ot 
1,800  miles  over  grades  that  are  Bcarcelj  di»- 
liugoiahable  from  the  level,  which  thej  most 
have  traversed  for  a^es.  If  the  t«mperatore 
were  as  high  aa  is  claimed  b;  one  theory,  these 
waters  would  have  been  evaporated  long  be- 
fore the  j  ooald  have  r«aohed  sach  distances; 
and  it  so  very  cold  as  is  claimed  by  another, 
^ey  wonid  have  been  frozen,  and  no  sach 
tracings  wonld  have  existed  npon  the  sarface. 
It  is  dways  about  six  weeks  after  midsainmer 
that  we  have  our  hottest  days,  and  the 
maiimam  of  cold  is  reached  the  same  length 
of  time  after  midwinter.  If  we  had  thirteen 
changes  of  season  a  year,  as  the  mooo  haa,  the 
beat  and  oold  would  be  so  mach  more  evenly 
distributed  over  the  snrfaoe  of  the  globe,  and 
we  should  probably  seldom  experience  ex- 
tremes of  either.  Indeed,  the  more  we  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
arrive  at  the  conclasion  that  we  have  not 
drawn  the  first  prize  in  the  creative  event 
that  prodnoed  the  earth  and  her  moon. 

■DsmUNMB  Airo  TOAMTOOU.  These  terms 
are  synonyms;  the  plants  belong  to  the  nat- 
nral  order  ot/unfri,  which  includes  over  2,000 


be  foand  aboat  1,000  cryptogamons  or  flow- 
efless  plants,  of  sufficient  size  and  snbstance  to 
ht  oeeA  as  food  for  man.  These  figarea  are 
only  approximate — a  rigid  division  of  species 
wonld  increase  the  nnmber  of  the  latter,  and 
multiply  nlmoBt  inflnltely  that  of  the  former. 


drier  L— Agarioini,  or  gill-beaiing  f  nnp,  in 
whicli  the  spores  are  lightly  adherent  to  a  aeries 
of  thin  plates  called  gilk.  These  are  foond 
under  the  cap  or  pileus  of  the  toadstool,  and 
ran  to  a  common  center  at  the  stem.  Exam- 
ple :  Afaricu$  {Ftalliola)  eamptttrit.  Pastore- 
mushroom, 

Orier  IL — Polyporu,  or  tube-bearing  fiingi. 
In  which  a  spongy  collection  of  tubes  or  pores 
takes  the  place  of  the  gilla  noted  in  the  first 


biiLC  BouTDS  {BoUttu  (diiUa). 

order.  Otherwise  no  change  is  necessarily  to 
be  found  in  the  form  of  the  toadstool.  Exam- 
ple :  BoUtu*  edulit.     Edible  boletos. 

Onltr  IIL — Hjduei,  or  spine-bearing  fungi,  in 
which  short  spines  or  teeth  are  fonod  instead 


FiarraB-inmHKOOV  {Agartcft*  campwtrii). 

The  nature,  use,  and  cultivation  of  mushrooms 
form  the  subject-matter  of  this  article.  These 
fungi  are  classified  by  the  character  of  the 
sptore- bearing  surface,  and  by  the  color  of  the 
i^re.  This  is  the  reproductive  body.  The  fol- 
lowingare  those  natural  orders  of  fungiin  which 
ore  included  most  mushrooms  and  tiMdstools ; 


^nu  ToornrD-iruiHBoaK  {ByimiM  tYpawlumX 

of  gUla  or  tubes  as  noted  above ;  the  form  or 
ehape  not  necessarily  changing.  Example:  Hyd- 
nvm  repandum.    Edible  toothed  mosfaroom. 

Ordw  IT. — Auriculani  or  ear-shaped,  leathn^ 
flingL  Here  the  form  is  radically  changed,  and 
the  spore-bearing  snrfaoe  is  nearly  smooth  and 
even,  although  sometimea  veined  and  swollen. 
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Eztmple:  CfnUertUia  ecnveepioida.     Horn-    berofe!ght,oftenfewer.    Example;  Tvbtrtu- 
like  euible  onterelk,  tivum,  or  black,  eBcnlent  truffle  oF  France. 

MaBbroomi  may  ba  noiiooB  ai  food  io  three 
waji:  1,  Thej-  maj  disagree  with  the  lyatem 
bj  their  tonghoess,  iDdigeetibUitjTi  or  nae  in  a 
state  of  decs?.  2.  The;  maj  be  elim;,  acrid, 
or  otherwiae  naoseoDi.  8.  Thej  ma;  contain 
a  rabtile  poison  without  taste,  smell,  or  other 
indication  of  its  preaeooe. 


8>1LL  Edibu  Pcrr-BAU.  ILrooperdonpniiformU). 


M  CaATiBELLS  (Onfercthu  ecmvcopMiMi. 


The  famil;  of  the  Aaarieini,  or  those  bearing 
gilla,  ia  the  largest  order  here  noticed.    It  con> 
Oite  T.— Clavariei,  or  dnb-bearina  faagi;    tains  examples  of  nozions  muahrooms  of  the 
the  Bpore-bearing  surface  not  limited  to  an;    three  classes  above  mentioned.    But  no  neU- 

esrticnlar  space,  and  the  whole  plant  resem-  defined  cases  of  fstal  poisoning  are  knoirn  ei- 
ling  a  mass  of  coraL  Example:  CUnaria  oept  &om  the  nse  of  mushrooms  belonging  to 
amtthyttina.    Amethjat  olavaria  (edible).  one  of  its  genera.    This  is  the  genus  Amanita, 

having  pare  vbite  gills  and  spores.  The  fol- 
lotFing  are  its  distiDgaishing  marks ;  a.  Warts 
or  scales  on  the  skm  that  covers  the  cap  or 


tooBM  CuviBU  {CUtvaria  tmttht^tnti). 

Drier  n.—Triohoga8tres,  the  moat  important 
■nbdivirion  of  the  l;coperdacn,  or  puff-ball 
fnn^  tbe  sporea  being  inclosed  in  the  peridi- 
nm  or  cuticle  of  the  lobular  mnshroom.  At 
matorit;  this  skin  bursts  snd  allows  them  to 
escapeio  fine  dust.  Example:  Lyeoperdonpy- 
r}formit.    Small  edible  puff-ball. 

0^ie^IX¥.—EIl■eIlace^  or  cabbage-like  ftmgl; 
the  fnictif;ing  surface  is  exposed, and  the  spores 

tbemselTea  are  inclosed,  generall;  to  the  num-  tuaix  MoaxL  (jronAella  ncutentaX 

ber  of  eight,  in  little  sacks  or  cases.    Example: 
Morekella  eteulmta.    Edible  morel.  pilens.     These  M  off  natorall;,  or  ma;  be 

<MsrXXVI.— Taberaoelorsnbterraneonsfnn-  eaail;  removed,  leaving  an  unbroken  cuticle, 
gi;  bearingin  their  wrinkled  snrfsce  tbe  aaoka  b.  A  ring  around  tbe  stem.  e.  A  volva  or 
or  oasea  contaiulog  the  aporea,  to  tbennm-    wrapper  inolosiDg  tbe  ;oniig  plant  and  remain- 
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Ing  at  the  base  of  the  tittm  of  the  mature  a  like  tue,  by  an  ednoated  phreidaii,  of  anj 
specimen,  as  in  the  Sga re  given  below.  The  available  preparation  of  the  Jtropa  Mladinina 
la«t  mentioned  of  these  three  marka  is  never  or  deadly  nigbt-sbade.  If  no  preparation  of 
fonnd  in  tbo»e  edible  mnehrooms,  in  search  of  belladonna  can  be  procnred,  the  medical  ai- 
which  the  gatherer  ia  liable  to  be  deceived  by  tendant  should  not  neglect  to  try  the  other  al- 
the  Amanita.  The  latter  are  very  common  kaloide  from  the  family  of  the  SotaTiaeta,  or 
during  the  aatamn  harvest  of  the  Dastnre-  night-Bhades,  snch  as  datarine  or  nicotine.  The 
mnehroom,  not  generally  growing  in  me  open    patient  will  die  if  treat«d  for  mineral  or  vege- 

fastore,  but  on  its  border,  near  fences  or  woods,  table  poisons.  A  case  of  very  slight  poisoning 
a  the  button  or  half-open  state  the  edible  aad  will  yield  to  doses  of  whisky  and  sweet  or  olive 
polsoDons  plants  can  not  be  dietingnisbed  from  oil,  eqnal  parte,  if  this  can  be  retained  by  the 
each  other  by  a  snperScial  observer.  stomach.    It  is  possible  that  other  moshrootna 

and  toadstools  contain  an  equally  dangerooa 
elemeet ;  bat  none  each  has  hitherto  been 
discovered,  or  defined  with  any  degree  of  nna- 
niniity.  Isolated  oases  of  severe  sickness  occa- 
noned  by  different  mushrooms  are,  however, 
reported,  bnt  there  is  no  harmony  between 
authors  in  this  respect.  Among  the  genera  of 
the  gill-bearing  fungi  are  the  two  large  families 
of  uie  Eiiuvta  and  Laetani,  which  contain 
oonspioDons  examples  of  the  second  division  of 
noxious  mushrooms  ;  those  that  are  pleasant 
to  the  taste  being  fit  for  food,  while  those  not 
edible  are  nanseous  and  acrid. 

The  whole  order  of  Poh/iiorei  or  tube-bearing 

SbouLBiT  TavfTLs  (IVber  auKvuoii.  f^gi  does  not  probably  oontaic  any  membera 

dangerous  to  human  life.    Bnt  there  are  many 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  an  Amanila    that  are  fibrous  and  ligneona,  and  not  a  few 

Aa  not  generally  appear  until  after  its  diges-    that  from  their  slimy  or  bitter  elements  are 

tion.    They  are  wmilar  to  those  of  an  attack    nnfit  for  food.    Those  having  highly  colored 

of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  nntil  recent  years  have    or  red  tubes  have  been  con^erod  poisonons. 

terminated  fatally.   The  human  system  atrsorbs    The  mild-colored  BoUti,  having  white,  yellow, 

the  poisonous  element  of  the  fungus,  so  that    ©r  green  tubes,  if  pleasant  to  the  taste,  are 

the  latter  may  be  expelled  by  the  use  of  pur-    g^e  and  delicious  food.    Many  of  them  turn 

lilne,  and  some  change  to  red,  when  cnt  or 

bruised.    The  cause  of  this  is  not  known ;  It 

ts  oertainly  no  indication  whatever  of  quality, 

nor  does  it  warn  against  any  poison. 

The  Bydnei,  Aarietilani,  and  Ctatariei  may 
be  generally  eaten  or  reacted,  from  taste  ;  the 
non-edible  members  of  these  orders  being  either 
ligneous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  first  named, 
or  bitter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ctavariti. 

The  Lj/eoperdaea  or  pnff-balls  are  easily  iden- 
tified, and  free  from  dangerous  species.  Some 
wart-like  fungi  growing  m>m  wood,  and  others 
with  a  pulp  at  first  nearly  white,  soon  chang- 
ing to  yellow  or  black,  may  be  mistaken  for 
puff-balls,  Bnt  all  varieties  of  fun^  that  ap- 
pear in  the  open  field  after  rains  in  round  balls, 
when  hard  and  white  in  the  center,  may  be 
need  with  perfect  safety.  If  they  are  soft,  yel* 
lowish,  or  black,  decay  has  begun,  and  they 
should  be  rejected^ 

The  ElBtliaeei  are  not  abundant ;  they  are 
thus  named  because  their  surface  resembles 
that  of  a  cabbage.  The  edible  morel  is  easily 
identified,  and  no  dangerous  fungus  is  to  be 
found  resembling  it 
Poisonous  amuht*  UgaHeui  Amanita  p)uilhiiln).  FocertaintyexisWthatthe  7Www««  or  truf- 

fle family  have  any  representatives  in  America. 
The  Agaricini  are  subdivided  into  five  class- 

--     e«  or  series,  from  the  color  of  the  apore^ 

found  in  snbentoneons  iinections  of  atropine,  white,  rosy,  brown,  purple,  and  black,  and 
or,  if  that  drug  can  not  be  obtained,  then  in    then  into  genera  and  snb-genera  by  other  not- 
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oral  eharaoteriitios.    Bat  no  rach  diviaioD  is  CiUntln  ¥  ■Mfcriii  —Only  by  indirect 

ot  Tslae  in  deAning  the  qoalitj  of  iny  maBh-  metltods  can  moibroomB  be  propagated.    My 

room.    Many  of  tbc  genaa  Amanita  are  edible,  tbis  ia  meant  tlut  no  meana  of  caltiTation  has 

Of  tbe  bkck-spored  mnabrooiDa,  the  Copriai  yetlwendiaooTeredanalogoiiB  to  that  of  sowing 

are  generally  edible,  aitbongh  t^ey  deliquesoe  seed  and  awaiting  the  harvest.  By  nnderstud- 

ioto  an  inky  fluid.    A  miuhroom  of  Hiuiilar  ing  the  conditiona  of  growth,  and  sopplying 

habita  and  aporea,  Agarieut  (Panaottu)  tamper-  theao,  mDahroome  have  been  artidciaJly  mnlti- 

nutatvt,  not  deliqaesoent,  produces  toxicologi-  plied,  and  this  is  ali  that  haa  been  done.    For 

nal  eSeotd  little  inferior  to  those  of  haaheesh  example,  the  truffle  is  a  most  delicious  and  es- 

or  opinot. '   No  sign,  test,  or  distingnisliing  pensive  article  of  diet.    The  only  way  of  io- 

mark  to  divide  the  poisonona  from  tbe  edible  creasing  the  sapply  is  by  the  planting  of  groves 

(oDgi  ia  of  the  least  eervioe;  one  will  surely  of  oalu  in  the  aietricta  to  which  it  is  already 

be  poisoned  if  he  relies  upon  any  soch  evl-  native ;  in  due  time  the  fnngns  makes  a  vol- 

dence.    A  person  that  once  knows  any  edible  nntary  appearance  in  the  open  spaces  between 

iDuahroom  ia  in  little  danger  of  deception.  the  oak-trees.    Agariev*  {plturottu)  ubnoriut 

The  foDgos-eater  mnat  simply  leam  to  iden-  might  be  Hmilarly  made  to  increase  by  plaota- 

tify  any  species  of  mushroom  aa  iofallibly  as  tions  of  elm-treea.    As  these  matured,  and  snf' 


HUBBBOOH  ClVES. 

one  distingaishes  the  garden-regetables  from  fered  wounds  or  the  low  of  limbs,  it  would  be 

other  roots  and  herbsgreatly  reneiabling  them,  found  that  a  harvest  uf  white  edible  fungi  fol- 

Tfae  place,  time,  and  coodition  of  the  growth  of  lowed  aoch  conditions.     CopriHvt  wmatut  is  a 

any  moahroom  are  important  elements  in  its  delicate,  oval,  white  mnsbroom,  growing  nor- 

identification.    There  is  no  more  of  tbe  myste-  mally  near  cities,  and  of  late  occsBionally  found 

rioDSOrof  thespontsnei>iuiQsachgrowth  than  in  the  markets.     A  compost  maybe  made  of 

in  that  of  any  otber  plant.    The  various  kinds  rich,  black  earth  and  tbe  adhes  nnd  cinders  of 

succeed  ose  another  through  the  season  with  anthracite  coal  mixed  in  a  cellar  or  other 

an  order  and  regnlarily  equal  to  that  of  flower-  warm  and  sheltered  locality.     If  this  bed  is 

tug  plants.     Jnat  where  a  mnsbroom  is  found  then  impregnated   by  the  addition   uf   a  few 

thb  year,  in  that  very  spot,  barring  accident  spadefuls  of  earth  from  a  spot  in  which  tlie 

and  drooght,  will  it  be  foond  the  sncceeding  above-named  mushroom  in  grawingplentifully, 

year.    The  vine  that  produces  the  fruit  is  be-  a  crop  of  Coprini  will  be  the  result.    In  like 

niath  the  ground,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  manner,  by  fertilizinfc,  watering,  or  sheltering. 

Is  less  snhject  to  change  than  the  peach-tree  any  place  in  the  open  air  where  mn^rooms 

or  the  rose-bush.  grow,  the  harvest  may  be  largely  increased. 
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The  mashrooTDB  that  are  sold  in  bermetioallj  barn-yard  soil  there  foaud,  the  third  by  the 
sealed  tin  cans  are  cultivated  in  immense  caves  daily  additions  at  the  summit,  and  the  fonrtti 
or  cellars  beneath  the  soil,  in  Paris  or  its  vioin-  by  the  steam  that  in  rains,  dews,  or  from  fer- 
ity. Space  not  otherwise  valuable  is  thns  util-  mentation  is  generated  in  the  mannre-heap. 
ized,  and  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture  and  The  failures  in  mushroom-culture  (and  they 
temperature  more  easily  maintained.  They  are  many)  are  generally  due  to  the  absence  of 
are  of  one  variety,  the  champignon  de  eouehe  the  fourth  requirement.  This  is  furnished  to 
(Agarictts  campestruy,  of  French  authorities,  the  pasture-mushroom  by  the  fogs,  mists,  and 
gathered  in  the  button,  or  early  stage  of  growth,  dews  of  dog-days.    It  is  often  unwittingly  iur- 

The  reason  why  there  is  one  fungus  that  is  nished  in  the  hot-house  by  the  attendant  when 
called  a  mushroom,  and  that  this  is  universally  he  lightly  waters  the  plants  with  his  sprink- 
found  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  simply  ling-hose.  The  consequent  slow  evaporation 
because  its  conditions  of  growth  are  understood,  charges  the  atmosphere  with  just  the  elements 
and,  further,  that  the  means  of  supplying  these  necessary  to  mushroom-life.  The  third  con- 
conditions  are  within  easy  reach.  In  its  wild  dition  can  be  supplied  by  making  the  mush- 
form  this  mushroom  {Agarieuf  (p»alliota)  earn-  room-bed  against  a  warm  brick  wall,  or  under 
peUris)  follows  grazing  cattle,  especially  the  a  greenhouse  bench,  near  steam-heated  pipes, 
horse,  in  whose  manure  it  comes  spontaneously.  For  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  and  second  con- 
not,  however,  in  the  warm  or  fermented  stage,  ditions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the 
At  the  base  of  a  mannre-heap,  where  the  drop-  process  of  a  proper  preparation  of  the  mate- 
pings  have  combined  with  farm-yard  soil,  will  be  rials,  and  to  make  a  wise  selection  of  the  place 
found  cakes  of  compost  permeated  by  a  white,  in  which  to  arrange  for  the  work, 
mold-like  substance,  recognized  by  experts  Mushrooms  may  be  raised  in  hot-houses, 
as  mushroom-spawn.  The  formation  of  this  cellars,  or  even  in  floored  apartments.  Light 
spawn  from  the  spore  is  a  mystery.  The  only  is  not  necessary.  Excessive  heat  is  not  desir- 
thing  that  can  be  said  is,  that  an  infinite  roul-  able ;  75^  Fahr.,  steadily  maintained,  should 
tiplication  of  cells,  and  consequent  growth  of  be  the  temperature.  The  bed  should  be  be- 
cellular  tissue,  seems  to  begin  at  the  spore  and  gun,  if  possible,  on  the  earth,  with  no  inter- 
end  with  the  perfected  mushroom.  There  are  vening  floor  or  pavement.  A  layer  of  old, 
good  reasons  for  saying  that  this  process  is  coarse  manure,  with  bedding-straw  or  leaves, 
initiated  in  the  union  of  two  spores  of  opposite  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  should  be 
sex,  by  some  aflinity  attracted,  and  attached  at  the  foundation ;  this  may  be  well  watered,  and 
their  ends ;  that  copulation  and  impregnation  not  disturbed  in  subsequent  work  on  the  sur- 
Bucceed,  after  which  the  cells  form  and  raulti-  face-layer.  Segregate  one  seventh  of  the  space 
ply  from  each  parent  with  incredible  rapidity,  devoted  to  the  entire  work,  and  upon  this  put 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  in  use  the  compost,  which  should  be  in  the  propor- 
among  cultivators  that  "  the  spawn  has  begun  tions  of  two  thirds  freshly  dropped  horse-ma- 
to  run."  In  order  that  this  may  take  place,  nure  free  from  straw,  and  the  remaining  third 
the  conditions  of  fertility  must  either  exist  nat-  in  equal  proportions  of  cow-manure  (not  fresh), 
urally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  little  mound  in  the  and  rich,  moist,  garden  loam.  Hie  elements 
meadow,  and  the  manure-heap,  or  they  must  must  be  thoroughly  mixed ;  and,  to  insure  this, 
be  supplied  artificially,  as  in  the  case  of  the  they  may  be  all  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
mushroom-cave  or  the  greenhouse.  The  Aga-  such  as  is  used  for  sand  or  coal  screenings. 
rieua  arverms  is  probably  but  the  Agarieus  After  mixing,  place  a  plank  on  the  bed,  and 
campestris  in  a  more  cultivated  form  ;  as  be-  stamp  it  down  solid ;  enough  material  should 
tween  these  two  species  are  found  intermediate  be  used  to  leave  it  then  about  eighteen  inches 
types  quite  different  from  either  extreme.  But  in  thickness.  Its  temperature  will  rise  at  once 
authorities  differ  widely  on  this  point ;  some  to  about  150°  Fahr.  It  must  not  be  permitted 
.  prefer  to  call  these  intermediate  forms  by  the  to  overheat  or  ferment,  but  must  be  turned 
latter  name,  and  some  by  the  former.  The  over  every  day,  at  least  for  the  first  week,  after 
conditions  under  which  fertility  and  increase  which,  the  temperature  will  decline.  To  know 
in  cellular  tissue  will  take  place  even  to  fructi-  when  it  is  ready  for  the  spawn,  a  hole  should 
fication  (this  latter  being  the  button  of  the  be  forced  in  the  solid  mass  with  a  blunt  stick ; 
mushroom),  are  simply  those  of  the  manure-  tiie  moment  this  is  withdrawn,  thrust  a  ther- 
beap.  For  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  mometer  into  the  hole ;  when  this  experiment 
above-named  mushroom,  then,  we  must  have :  shows  an  even  temperature  in  various  places 
1.  Horse-manure  from  which  the  excessive  of  85°  Fahr.,  one  may  proceed  to  the  next 
heat  has  departed.  2.  Its  tone  must  be  re-  staire  in  mushroom-culture, 
duced  by  combination  with  milder  elements.  Spawn  is  simply  earth  or  compost  where  the 
8.  A  magazine  of  latent  heat  must  exist  radi-  conditions  of  spore-fructification  have  been  f ul- 
ating  toward  the  matrix  or  birthplace  of  the  filled,  and  the  multiplication  of  cells  and  cellu- 
young  mushroom.  4.  There  must  also  be  a  lar  tissue  has  begun.  In  making  the  brick- 
warm,  moist  atmosphere  for  the  respiration  of  spawn  of  the  seed-stores,  the  gardener  dries 
the  budding  plant.  In  a  natural  state,  the  first  such  compost,  and  thus  arrests  its  further  de- 
condition  is  furnished  by  the  age  of  the  ma-  velopment,  but  preserves  its  vitality  until  it 
nure  at  the  base  of  the  heap,  the  second  by  the  is  needed.    Virgin-spawn,  or  those  portions 
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of  an  extinct  mnshroom-bed  that  still  show  are  so  probable  that  no  one  oonld  aSbrd  the  ex- 
a  white,  thread-like  vine  closely  interlacing  periment.  In  partiaUy  sheltered  houses,  how- 
through  the  compost,  will  give  the  best  re-  ever,  a  good  crop  might  be  expected  if  the  plan 
salts.  If  this  can  be  procured  in  abundance,  were  made  so  as  to  mature  m  the  month  of 
it  should  be  inserted  in  the  mui^room-bed  August.  The  reason  for  this  advice  is  evident: 
(when  the  latter  stands  at  a  temperature  of  Nature  then  supplies  the  conditions  of  fertility 
90**  Fahr.)  in  large  masses,  six  to  twelve  inches  which  by  man  are  only  imperfe<^y  known, 
square,  the  top  nearly  at  a  level  with  the  sur-  No  species  of  fungus  ordinarily  appears  in  op- 
face  of  the  bed.  There  shoxdd  be  a  distance  position  to  its  own  condition  of  growth.  This 
of  about  two  feet  between  these  masses  of  fact  explains  the  absence  of  hybrids  among 
spawn.  But  if  economy  is  a  necessity,  or  fungi ;  even  although  in  a  limited  square  of 
brick-spawn  is  used,  the  spawn  may  be  evenly  earth  the  spawn  of  many  species  will  be  found 
distributed  (when  the  temperature  of  the  com-  apparently  interlaced,  yet  each  mushroom  will 
post  has  fallen  to  about  78°  Fahr.)  by  inserting  there  produce  after  its  own  kind.  This  is  the 
it  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  in  holes  ignorant  cultivator's  safety,  for  the  question 
about  three  inches  in  depth  and  eight  inches  might  well  be  asked,  if  other  varieties  besides 
apart.  After  thus  spawning  the  required  space,  the  common  mushroom  may  not  appear  in  the 
cover  it  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches  with  carefully  made  bed.  Certain  fragile  dnng-fhngi 
lightly  laid  damp  loam;  then  leave  it  undisturbed  may  occasionally  appear;  but  such  co^d  de- 
for  about  rix  weeks,  when  the  mushrooms  ought  ceive  no  person  that  had  ever  seen  an  edible 
to  appear  on  the  surface.  Mushroom-beds  do  mushroom.  An  apparent  hybrid  between 
not  give  a  continuous  harvest ;  therefore,  if  the  Jfforieui  eampestrU  and  Cortinariui  has  been 
whole  surface  is  at  once  utilized,  only  one  crop  found  in  a  mushroom-bed.  It  was  thought  to 
of  any  volume  will  result  To  avoid  such  event,  be  a  true  Cortinariut  by  some  who  examined  it. 
one  week  after  placing  material  on  one  seventh  Although  it  might,  from  its  form,  be  mistdc- 
the  space,  another  and  an  equal  division  should  en  for  a  pasture-mushroom,  the  difference  was 
be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  and  thus  very  evident  when  it  was  tasted ;  and  further, 
the  whole  bed  should  be  followed  to  its  extreme  its  whole  family  does  not  contain,  in  all  proba* 
section.    By  the  time  the  cultivator  begins  the  bility,  a  single  dangerous  species.    Instances 

E reparation  of  the  last  seventh,  six  weeks  will  have  been  known  where  other  species,  foreign 

ave  elapsed,  and  the  first  division  should  be  to  the  bed,  have  taken  possession  of  it,  but 

in  bearing,  and  this  section  can  be  broken  up  they  are  very  rare.    The  current  traditions  re- 

and  used  for  spawn  as  soon  as  number  two  be-  garding  these  plants  are  not  worthy  of  notice, 

gins  to  produce.    Thus  only  can  consecutive  No  species  once  safely  eaten  can  ever  become 

crops  of  mushrooms  be  insured.    Further,  the  poisonous.    An  amateur  may  doubtless  err  by 

fact  that  latent  heat  and  steaming  manure  are  gathering  a  different  mushroom  from  the  one 

always  present  at  no  great  distance  from  the  he  had  formerly  recognized.    For  this  reason, 

running  spawn,  will  favor  fructification.  it  is  advised  to  discard  all  the  recipes  given  in 

With  aU  these  precautions,  the  attempt  to  books  for  cooking  mushrooms  with  spices,  hot 

produce  artificisJ  substitutes  for  morning  dew  herbs,  and  condiments,  and  simply  to  broil, 

and  dog-day  atmosphere,  results  often  in  naught  stew,  fry,  or  roast  them,  adding,  as  the  method 

but  failure.     Orainary  waterings,  congenial  chosen  requires,  only  salt,  pepper,  butter,  and 

to  other  plants,  are  worse  than  useless.     A  milk.    It  is  further  advised  to  proceed  dili- 

aucoessftd  result  was  obtained  by  making  the  gently  to  the  study  of  species,  as  the  examina- 

mushroom-bed  on  a  platform  at  the  apex  of  tion  necessary  for  classification  will  very  soon 

a  triangularly  roofed  apartment.    Steam  was  make  a  mistake  in  identity  as  rare  as  such  an 

then  admitted  at  intervals  into  the  closed  room  occurrence  in  the  use  of  other  vegetables, 

and  allowed  to  condense  at  the  top ;  an  abun-  BIMItgniphy. — ^For  popular  use  the  foUowing 

dant  harvest  was  the  result.    With  modem  fa-  works  are  recommended  :    '*  Mushrooms  and 

cilities  for  making  and  conducting  steam  there  Toadstools,^'  with  two  colored  eharts  showing 

should  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  for  its  con-  the  edible  and  poisonous  species,  by  Worthing- 

fined  condensation  over  and  around  the  mush-  ton  G.  Smith  (London,  1667) ;  **  A  Plain  and 

room-bed,  and  thus  overcoming  the  greatest  Easy  Account  of  the  British  Fungi,''  by  M.  0. 

difficulty  in  mushroom-culture.  Cooke  (London,  1871) ;  **  Mushrooms  of  Amer- 

In  their  wild  and  normal  state,  the  Agaricui  ica.  Edible  and  Poisonous,"  by  Julius  A.  Palm- 

campatru  (pasture-mushroom),  Agarieus  or-  er,  Jr.  (Boston,  1885) ;   ^^  Les  Champignons," 

90nii8  ^orse-mushroom),  Mara$miu$  oreade$  par  F.  8.  Cordier,  om6  de  Vignettes  et  de  60 

(fairy-nng   champignon),    Coprinui   eomatut  Ohromolithographiee  (Paris,  1876).    The  last- 

(maned-mushroom),  and  perhaps  some  others,  mentioned  is  invaluable  to  the  fungus-eater, 

produce  semi-annually.    A  spot  that  has  given  provided  that  he   is  well   acquainted    with 

a  liberal  harvest  in  the  autumn  will  produce  French.    Students  acquainted  with  French  are 

a  lighter  and  inferior  crop  in  the  first  warm,  also  advised  to  read  the  Orfila  prize  essay,  *'  Des 

moist  days  of  spring.    Mushrooms  may  doubt-  Champignons,  par  M.  £mile  noudier  "  (Paris, 

less  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  but  the  con-  1866).    For  a  general  text-book,  or  manual  for 

tingencies  of  drought  or  drenching  rain,  either  the  study  and  classification  of  fungi,  is  recom- 

of  which  would  ruin  the  spawn  at  some  stages,  mended  ^*  Hand-Book  of  British  Fungi,"  by  M. 
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0.  Oooke  (London,  1 871) ;  a  new  and  illustrated  sense  of  the  word ;  nevertheless,  we  can  nnder- 

edition  of  this  work  is  now  (1887)  in  course  of  stand  that  works  like  the  ^^NibelangenC7cle"of 

F reparation ;  also,  *'  British  Fnngi/^  by  Rey.  Vfigner  will^  with  the  growing  appreciation  of 

ohn  Stevenson  (London,  1886).     For  a  tbor-  their  intrinsic  merit,  rise  in  favor  with  the  pnb- 

ough  examination  of  the   whole  subject  of  lie,  and  become  common  property,  lera  on  ac- 

f  ongi,  microscopic  and  those  herein  treated,  see  count  of  the  music,  than  in  their  totality  as 

^*The  International  Scientific  Series,"  XV :  great  works  of  art,  full  of  sublime  poetry. 

"  Fungi :  their  Nature,  Influence,  and  Uses,"  While  cheerfully  acknowledging  the  great- 

by  M.  G.  Gooke,  M.  A.,  LL  D.,  edited  by  Rev.  ness  of  Wagner  and  the  high  importance  of  his 

M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  with  109  B-  creations,  a  serious  protest  should  be  made 

lustrations  (New  York,  1876).  The  orders  and  against  the  pretension  that  this  kind  of  vocal 

nomenclature  of  Messrs.  Gooke  and  Berkeley  music  is  the  only  true  and  Justified ;  for,  do  we 

are  those  followed  in  this  article.  not  owe  to  the  opposite  combination  of  ifactorsy 

The  nature  of  this  subject  is  such  that  it  can  in  which  poetry  makes  concessions  to  the  re- 

not  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  an  exact  science,  quirements  of  musical  structure,  the  entire  op- 

The  progress  achieved  has  been  chiefly  made  eratic  and  song  literature  of  the  past  ? 

within  the  past  twenty-five  years.     Even  at  Stronger  than  elsewhere  the  movement  in 

the  present  time  (1887)  those  best  informed  favor  of  representative  music  asserts  itself  in 

are  the  most  willing  to  admit  that  much  still  Grermany,  where  it  is  fostered  by  the  Wagner 

remains  to  be  learned.  associations  and  the  German  Musical  Union. 

MUSIC,  BECENT  PMGEBSS  OF.     The  most  The  latter,  with  a  tendency  to  promote  young 

characteristic  feature  of  the  present  standard  talent  by  the  performance  of  new  works,  espe- 

of  musical  art  is  the  endeavor  to  express  a  cially  instrumental,  arranges  annual  music  fes- 

definite  idea,  which  is  steadily  growing  in  favor,  tivals,  alternately  in  a  city  of  North  and  of 

This  tendency  toward  the  establishment  of  rep-  South  Germany.    Besides  these,  tlie  court-or- 

resentative  music  has  for  years  been  opposed  chestras  at  Sondershausen  and  Weimar  are  well 

by  one  of  the  most  eminent  musical  critics  of  deserving  of  credit  for  the  promotion  of  novel- 

the  day,  Ednard  Hanslick,  of  Vienna,  who  ties.   The  former  had  acquired  wide  reputation 

holds  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  music  to  rep-  under  the  able  direction  of  Erdmannsddrfer  in 

resent  anything  in  particular ;  but  the  increas-  1871-80 ;  in  Weimar,  Eduard  Lassen,  himself 

ing  number  of  partisans,  defending  the  con-  a  composer  of  merit,  wields  the  bdton  in  the 

trary  view,  that  all  music,  without  a  concrete  spirit  of  the  new  German  tendency.   Foremost 

thought  or  sentiment  for  its  basis,  is  a  mere  among  the  musical  institutions  of  the  Father- 

Elay  with  sounds,  would  seem  to  decide  the  land  stand  the  Nether-Rhenish  music  festivals^ 
attle  in  favor  of  the  reformers ;  and  a  glance  which  have  taken  place  almost  annually  since 
at  the  musical  literature  of  the  day  will  show  1818,  in  regular  turn  at  Gologne,  DOsseldorf, 
that  works  with  titles  implying  a  definite  pro-  and  Aix-la-Ghapelle  (and  until  1827  also  at  El- 
gramme,  that  is,  exacting  a  distinct  conception  berfeld),  the  former  three  cities  combining  their 
of  their  contents  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  are  choral  and  orchestral  forces.  Their  ol^ect  is 
much  more  frequent  than  such  as  merely  indi-  the  perfornumce  of  acknowledged  masterpieces 
cate  the  form,  be  it  symphony,  overture,  or  on  a  large  scale,  especially  symphonies  and 
concerto.  This  feature  is  most  conspicuous  in  choral  works  by  the  classical  composers,  though 
orchestral  works  and  compositions  for  the  pi-  without  excluding  important  novelties  by  liv- 
ano ;  but  the  literature  for  the  latter  instru-  ing  masters  like  Brahms  and  Rubenstein.  The 
ment  with  the  co-operation  of  others,  and  the  stronghold  of  classical  music  is  the  Gewand- 
domain  of  vocal  music,  have  likewise  been  in-  haus  Goncerte  at  Leipsic,  institated  since  1781^ 
vaded  by  the  new  spirit.  The  construction  of  at  present  under  the  direction  of  Garl  Reinecke. 
a  melody  according  to  purely  musical  princi-  Of  late  even  their  programmes  have  contained 
pies,  as  we  observe  it  in  the  operas  of  Mozart  new  compositions,  somewhat  out  of  keeping 
and  the  songs  of  Schubert,  is  constantly  be-  with  their  general  tendency.  Other  prominent 
coming  rarer ;  the  song  of  the  modem  school  concert  institutions  are  the  court-orchestras  in 
is  heightened  speech,  in  which  the  main  stress  Berlin,  Darmstadt,  Dresden,  Hanover,  Mann- 
is  laid  upon  declamation  and  natural  acoentna-  heim,  Munich,  and  Stuttgart,  the  G&rzenich 
tion,  rather  than  beautiful  melody,  which  as-  concerts  in  Gologne,  the  Symphony  and  Bilse^s 
suraes  prominence  only  by  way  of  exception,  concerts  in  Berlin,  the  Philharmonic  and  Laube^a 
Likewise  the  instrumental  accompaniment  rare-  concerts  in  Hamburg,  Mannfeldt's  in  Dresden, 
ly  attains  to  melodious  bread  ch,  but  is  confined  the  Euterpe  in  Leipsic,  and  Speidel's  popuhff 
to  the  treatment  of  short  and  pregnant  motives,  concerts  in  Stuttgart.  Almost  every  consider- 
f  olio  wing  step  by  step  the  verbal  sense  of  the  able  city  has  a  singing  society  devoted  to  the 
poem,  which  constantly  requires  new  charac-  performance  of  great  choral  works  with  soli 
teristic  forms,  thus  rendering  impossible  an  in-  and  orchestra ;  Stern^s  Gesani^verein  and  the 
tegral  development  of  pure  melody.  This  may  Singakademie  in  Berlin,  and  RiedeFs  Gesang- 
be  seen,  not  only  in  Wagner's  musical  dramas,  verein  in  Leipsic,  deserve  especial  mention, 
but  in  every  lyric  song  of  the  new  school.  Excellent  exponents  of  church  music  are  the 
As  a  matter  of  course,  music  of  that  descrip-  Domchor  (cathedral  choir)  in  Berlin,  the  Hof- 
tion  can  not  become  popular  in  the  ordinary  kapellen  (court  chapels)  in  Munidi  and  Yien- 
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na,  and  the  Thomaner  Ohor  in  Leipsio.    The  sels  in  1869,  at  Ghent  in  1876,  at  Antwerp  in 

opera  is  cnltivated  pre-eminently  at  Berlin,  1876,  at  Li^e  In  1878,  at  Brages  in  1877,  and 

Carlsralie,  Cassel,  Cologne,  Darmstadt  Dre«-  at  Mons  in  1879),  also  have  in  view  moreespe- 

den,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Leipsio,  ciall j  the  performance  of  national  works. 

Mannheim,  Manich,  Schwerin,  Stuttgart,  and  In  Holland  a  similar  spirit  is  astir  in  promo t- 

Weimar,  but  can  also  boast  of  most  creditable  ing  music  of  a  national  character,  making  the 

representation  in  other  cities,  like  Breslau,  Flemish  language  the  basis  of  vocal  compo- 

Dantzio,  Dessau,  Gotha,  Ednigsberg,  Magde-  sitions.     The  Society  of  Flemish  Musicians, 

burg,  and  Mentz.  founded  in  1876,  arranges  annually  a  great  mu- 

Austria's  capital,  Vienna,  is  also  its  musical  sic  festival.    The  first,  at  Anusterdam  in  1876, 

center.    The  most  prominent  institutions  are  was  devoted  to  the  works  of  native  composers 

the  Philharmonic  concerts,  the  Gesellschafts  exclusively.    The  foremost  among  the  musical 

Concerto  (by  the  Gesellschoft  der  Musikfreunde  institutions  of  Holland  is  the  Maatschappij  tot 

(*^  Society  of  Music-Lovers "),  the  Singakad-  bevordering  van  toonkunst  (*^  Society  for  the 

emie,  the  Chorverein,  and  the  world-renowned  Promotion  of  Music  '')>  represented  in  almost 

M&nner  Ghesangverein.     The   Vienna  Opera  every  dty  of  importance,  notably  Amsterdam, 

ranks  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Amheim,.Dordrecht,  Grdningen,  Haarlem,  Ley- 

Although  Paris  has,  for  generations,  been  a  den,  Nymwegen,  Rotterdam,  and  Utrecht.  The 
rendezvous  of  musical  talents,  and  for  more  most  distinguished  among  the  Dutch  composers 
than  a  century  upheld  a  brilliant  musical  repu-  are :  Richard  Hoi,  BeUker,  Boers,  Brandts- 
tation,  music  has  rarely  flourished  in  France  Buys,Coenen,Hagemann,  Van  der  Linden,  MeJ- 
as  it  does  to-day,  and  never  boasted  of  such  a  roos,  Nicolai,  and  Verhulst. 
galaxy  of  famous  names.  Besides  Gounod  and  Proceeding  toward  the  north  of  Europe,  we 
Ambroise  Thomas,  whose  works  supply  the  are  greeted  with  the  sound  of  Norse  melodies 
repertories  of  opera-houses  far  beyond  the  con-  from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  where  the 
fines  of  their  native  country,  we  notice  Beber,  native  composers  endeavor  to  develop  a  na- 
Laoombe,  Membr6e,  Gouvy,'Ma8s6,  Reyer,  Gas-  tional  spirit  in  music,  building  upon  the  tradi- 
tinel,  Lalo,  Saint-SaSns,  D^libes,  Dubois,  Gui-  tion  of  popular  songs  and  dance-melodies  still 
raud,  among  the  older,  and  Bizet  (1888-'76),  alive  among  the  hfudy  mountaineers  of  Nor- 
Jonci^ree,  Massenet,  Paladilbe,  Widor,  and  way.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  Nestor 
Godard,  in  the  younger  generation.  A  cur-  of  Danish  composers,  Gade,  who  stands  high 
rent  in  the  modern  sense,  parallel  to  that  in  as  a  musical  writer,  but  has  almost  ceased  to 
Germany,  is  apparent  in  the  increased  culti-  discourse  in  national  dialect,  the  Norsemen 
vation  of  the  works  of  Berlioz  as  its  national  look  hopefdly  toward  the  younger  champions; 
representative,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  best  are  Grieg,  the  Norwegian ;  Svendsen, 
the  *'  Concerts  du  ChAtelet "  under  Colonne  the  representative  of  Sweden ;  and  Hamerik, 
vie  with  the  ^*  Concerts  du  Cirque '*  under  Pas-  the  Dane,  who  in  1872  took  up  his  abode  in 
delonps.  Among  the  composers  that  follow  Baltimore  as  director  of  the  musical  depart- 
more  or  less  in  Berlioz^s  footsteps,  Saint-Sa^ns  ment  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  Remaining  in 
and  Godard  are  the  most  noteworthy.  The  Denmark  are  yet  to  be  named  Emil  Hartmann 
Government  institutions  in  France,  for  the  cult-  and  G.  Bohlmuin. 

nre  of  music,  and  musical  talents,  and  the  pro-  Music  is  cultivated  most  zealously  in  Russia, 

motion  of  musical  science,  surpass  those  of  any  where  the  orchestra  concerts  of  the  Imperial 

other  country.  Music  Societies  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 

Passing  into  Belgium,  whose  musical  insti-  established  in  1861,  are  well  calculated  for  the 
tutions  are  in  many  respects  an  imitation  of  elevation  of  taste.  Until  1867  the  St.  Peters- 
the  French,  we  observe  that  Brussels  has  of  burg  society  was  conducted  by  Anton  Rubin- 
late  been  l^e  scene  of  national  concerts,  given  stein,  who,  till  then,  was  also  at  the  head  of  the 
at  short  intervals  for  the  exclusive  perform-  Conservatory  founded  by  him  in  1862.  Mily 
ance  of  works  by  Belgian  composers.  Among  Balakirev  directed  the  concerts  in*  1867-'72, 
these  we  meet  with  names  little  known  out-  and  was  succeeded  by  Ednard  Napravnik,  who, 
side  their  own  country ;  the  most  prominent  although  born  and  bred  in  Bohemia,  is  essen- 
are :  Peeter  Benoit  (born  in  1884),  since  1867  tially  a  Russian  composer.  His  successor,  since 
director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Antwerp,  De  1876,  is  Davidov,  the  famous  violoncello  vir- 
Burbure  (born  in  1812),  Bnsschop  (bom  in  tnoso  and  director  of  the  Conservatory.  The 
1810),  Callaerts,  GevaGrt  (bom  in  1828),  since  Moscow  Society  and  Conservatory  were  under 
1871  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Brussels,  the  direction  of  Nikolai  Rubinstein,  brother  of 
and  also  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  history  Anton,  until  his  death  in  Paris,  March  28, 1881. 
,  and  theory  of  music,  Hanssens,  the  younger  In  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  in  Moscow,  a  na- 
(1802-71),  Huberti  (bora  in  1848),  Peter  de  tional  Russian  opera  is  sustained,  besides  an 
Mol  (bora  in  1826),  and  his  two  nephews,  excellent  Italian  opera,  by  the  Imperial  Qor- 
Frans  (bora  in  1844),  and  WUlem  (bora  in  erament.  Like  the  whole  musical  literature 
1846),  Tinel,  Wambach  (both  bora  in  1864),  of  Russia,  its  opera  is  comparatively  recent, 
Waelput  (bora  in  1846),  and  Wouters  (bora  in  dating  from  Glmka  (1804-'67),  whose  '*  Life 
1841).  The  music  festivals,  held  more  fre-  for  tbe  Czar"  (first  produced  in  1886),  and 
quently  within  the  past  fifteen  years  (at  Bras-  *^  Russian  and  Ludmilla  "  (1842)  still  retain 
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their  bold  upon  popular  favor.    After  him  since  then  in  various  cities  ontside  of  Italy, 

came  Dargomiszki  (1818-^69),  who  contributed  and  in  New  York  in  1881.    As  a  poet  and 

^'Rnssalka*^  (1856),  and  Sero£F  (1820-^71)  with  novelist  be  is  appreciated  in  Italy  even  more 

*'  Jadith,^*  ^'  Rogneda ''  (both  in  1863,  the  lat-  highly  tban  as  a  composer, 

ter  repeated  twenty-three  times  within  three  flie  mnsical  institations  of  England  are  too 

months),  and  **  Wrazyia  Sila "  (1870).    Yoong  well  known  here  to  reanire  an  especial  ac- 

Russia  is  represented  by  C6sar  Cui  (bom  in  count.    The  opera  is  still  only  represented  by 

1885),  with  ^^The  Prisoner  in  the  Caucasus,*'  the  Italian  element  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 

''  The  Mandarin's  Son,"  ''  WiUiam  Ratcliff,"  and  at  Oovent  Garden ;  while  the  attempt  to 

and^^Angelo";  byMusBorgski(1839-'81),  with  create  an  English  opera,  by  producing  the 

'^  Boris  Godunow  "  (1874,  and  ever  since  one  of  works  of  John  Bamett,  Benedict,  Balfe,  Mao- 

the  most  attractive  pieces  on  the  repertory  ot  farren,  and  Wallace,  has  not  been  repeated 

the  Imperial  Opera) ;  by  Tschaikowski  (born  in  for  over  twenty  years.    As  a  novel  departure 

1840),  who,  although  independent  of  the  young  must  be  mentioned  the  starring  of  two  Ger- 

Russian  school,  rauks  unquestionably  highest  man  opera  troupes  during  the  season  of  1882, 

among  the  Russian  composers,  and  has  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  performing  the 

the  operas  "TheVaivode"  (1869),  "Oprits-  ^^Nibelungen  Trilogy"  (by  the  Leipdo  oom- 

nik"  (1874),  "^Wakuk  the  Smith"  (1876),  ''Eu-  pany  under  Angelo  Neumann),  and  the  other 

gen  Onegin"  (1879),  and  *^The  Maid  of  Or-  works  of  Wagner  (by  the  Hamburg  company 

leans ''  (1880) ;  and  by  Rimski-Korsakov  (born  under  Pollini  and  Franke).    Pecuniarily  the 

in  1844),  Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Con-  enterprise  was  not  a  success,  but  Wagner's 

servatory  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  champion  music  has  now  obtained  a  firmer  foothold  in 

of  the  young  Russian  school,  author  of  the  two  England. 

operas  ^'  Pskovitjanka  "  (the  Maiden  of  Pskov)  Owing  to  the  great  mass  of  material  accumu- 

and  *^  The  May- Night "  (1880).     Napravnik  lated  in  ten  years,  the  mere  enumeration  of  ail 

(bom  in  1889)  contributed  ^*  The  Inhabitants  important  works  would  transgress  the  limits  of 

of  Nizhni-Novgorod  "  (1869) ;  and  Rubinstein,  space  allotted  to  this  article ;  it  will  therefore 

who  can  scarcely  be  claimed  by  Russia  as  a  be  necessary  to  confine  ourselves  this  time  to 

national  composer,  ^^The  Demon  "  (1875),  and  the  opera,  which  branch  of  musical  production 

*^  Kalaschnikov,  the  Merchant  of  Moscow "  has  always  excited  the  interest  of  the  public 

(1880).  more  than  others. 

Outside  of  Russia,  Slavonian  music  is  oulti-  The  general  excitement  that  prevailed  in  the 
vated  especially  in  Bohemia,  where  the  Na-  musical  world  for  a  long  time  before,  during, 
tional  Theatre  at  Prague  is  a  sort  of  Panslavis-  and  after  the  performance  of  the  **  BUbnenfest- 
tic  institution,  producing,  besides  the  operas  by  spiel "  at  Baireuth  in  1876,  so  completely  over- 
Czechish  composers,  also  those  of  Russian  and  shadowed  all  coeval  musical  events,  that  little 
Polish  writers.  Among  the  former  the  most  notice  was  taken  of  other  creations, 
noteworthy  are  Smetana  rborn  in  1884),  Dvo-  The  operatic  novelties,  not  as  yet  noticed, 
r&k  (born  in  1841),  and  Mihalovich  (bom  in  were  the  following : 
1842).  187ft«~''  The  Demon,"  a  fantastic  opera  in 

Even  into  Italy,  where  the  musical  life  has  three  acts,  by  Rubinstein  (St.  Petersburg,  Jan- . 
for  generations  run  in  the  time-honored  chan-  nary  25) ;  libretto  by  Yiskovatoff,  after  the 
nel  of  national  propensity  for  the  purely  melo-  poem  by  Lermontoff,  based  on  a  Russian 
diouB,  the  modern  spirit  is  gradually  making  legend.  The  music  throughout  is  of  artistic 
its  way.  The  German  influence  upon  Verdi  is  conception,  and  characteristic ;  the  orchestra- 
unmistakable  in  his  "  Alda"  (1871),  and  the  tion  for  the  most  part  effective  and  handled 
"  Requiem  "  (1874).  Next  to  him,  the  most  with  great  routine ;  the  dances  in  the  second 
celebrated  modem  Italian  opera-composer  was  act,  with  their  peculiarly  Oriental  coloring,  are 
Amiloare  Ponchielli  (born  in  1884,  died  in  especially  attractive.  ^^  Edda,"  by  Earl  Rein- 
Milan,  Jan.  17, 1886\  Lauro  Rossi  (bom  in  thaler  (Bremen,  Febmary  22);  libretto  byE. 
1812)  and  Filippo  Marchetti  (bom  in  1835)  Hopffer,  treating  an  episode  of  the  Frisian 
also  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  history  during  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  ^^  The 
countrymen ;  Antonio  Cagnoni  (bom  in  1828)  Queen  of  Sbeba,"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  by 
is  another  favorite ;  Carlo  Gomez,  a  Brazilian  Goldmark  (Vienna,  March  10),  libretto  by 
(bom  1839),  whose  opera  ^*  Salvator  Rosa"  Mosenthal.  A  series  of  gorgeous  pageanto 
had  great  success  at  Genoa  in  1874,  and  has  with  Oriental  pomp,  royal  hfdls,  and  temple- 
since  been  presented  on  most  of  the  Italian  scenes,  Egyptian  scenery  and  costumes,  dances 
stages,  will  be  remembered  here  as  the  com-  and  processions,  combine  with  a  brilliant 
poser  of  the  Centennial  Hymn  ^^  II  Salate  del  and  most  elaborate  orchestration  to  dazzle  the 
Brasile,".  performed  at  the  Exposition  in  Phila-  senses,  offering  scarcely  any  resting-point,  and 
delphia  in  1876.  But  the  most  talented  among  consequently  at  times  fatiguing.  ^*  Die  Mac- 
the  younger  generation  is  Arrigo  Boito  (bom  cab&er,"  in  three  acts,  by  Rubinstein  (Berlin, 
in  1842),  whose  **  Mefistofele,"  aiter  a  complete  April  17 ;  Prague,  October  10),  libretto  by 
failure  in  Milan  in  1868,  attracted  attention,  Mosenthal,  after  the  drama  of  Otto  Ludwig. 
and  was  reproduced  with  decided  success  at  The  composition  is  of  highly  dramatic  power, 
Bologna  in  1875,  at  Hamburg  in  1880,  and  does  not  dwell  on  detuls,  and  depicts  the 
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character  of  the  single  sitnatioos  with  admi-  gard/*    bj  Victor  Nessler  (Leipsic,  April) ; 

rable  truthfulness;  suggested  by  the  subject,  '*  Wanda,^' by  Dvordk  (Pragne,  April) ;  ^^Lied- 

tbe  chorus  in  this  opera  assumes  great  promi-  erik,'*  by  Jozef  Mertens  (Amsterdam);   **  An- 

nence.     ^*£nzio  von  Hohenstaufen,"  by  Josef  gelo,^'  by  C^sar  Ouy  (February),  libretto  after 

Abert  (Stuttgart).  ''  Melusine,"  by  Karl  Gram-  drama  by  Victor  Hugo ;  ''  Wakula,  the  Smith," 

mann  (Wiesbaden).  ^^  Golo,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts  and  eight  tableaux,  by  Tschaikow- 

in  a  prelude  and  three  acts,  by  Bemhard  Scbolz  sky  (December  6,  both  in  St.  Petersburg).  The 

(Weimar,  May  9 ;  Fraukfort|  Nuremberg,  Gas-  num  oer  of  operas  produced  in  Italy  was  legion : 

sel,  Cobnrg,  October  8 ;  Dresden,  December) ;  we  will  mention  only :  ^^  La  Fleur  de  Harlem,'^ 

libretto,  after  Ludwig  Tieck's  tragedy  of  "  Ge-  by  Flotow  (Turin) ;  "  Sara,"  by  Gibelli  (Milan, 

noveva,"  by  the  composer,  who  in  this  work  with  indifferent  success,  while  at  Alessandria 

happily  combines  the  musical  forms  of  the  the  composer  was  called  out  twenty-two  time^. 

older  opera  with  the  best  features  of  Wag-  Comic  operas:   ^^ Piccolino,"  by  Guiraud; 

ner's  styJe.  **  Die  schdne  Melusine,"  a  romantic  "  Le  Roi  d'Yvetot,"  by  Le  Vasseur ;  **  Kosiki," 

opera  in  three  acts  and  a  prelude,  by  Theodor  by  Lecocq(a]l  in  Paris) ;  '*  Maria  de  Bnrgondi," 

Hentschel  (Bremen,  November  17).  ^* La  Perle  by  Charles  Miry  (Brussels);  ^* Princess  Toto," 

dn  Br6sil,"  by  F61icien  David  (Brussels).   "  La  by  Frederic  Clay  (London) ;    "  Faublas,"  by 

Halte  du  Roi,"  by  Adrien  Boieldieu  (Rouen,  Wfterst  (Breslau,  Konigsberg) ;   **  Der  Seeca- 

December  16,  on  the  centennial  celebration  of  det,"  by  Gen6e  (Vienna), 

his  father's  birth).    ^^  Sardanapalus,"  by  Fa-  (Operettas :  **  Fatinitza,"  by  Franz  von  Supp6 

minzin  (St.  Petersburg,  December  5) ;  ^*  De  (Vienna,  Pesth,  Trieste,  Graz,  Cologne,  Berlin, 

Eeizer  bij  de  Boeren,"  by  Charles  Myry  (Brns-  Hamburg),  was  the  most  successful.    As  a  cu- 

aels,  Flemish  Theatre,  December  27).    There  riosity,  we  must  mention  the  performance  of  a 

was  an  abundance  of  new  Italian  operas  (60),  Turkish  operetta,  ^'Leblebidji  Horhor  Agha," 

but  only  in  rare  instances  did  a  work  obtain  by  the  Impresario  of  the  Tschohadjian  troupe 

more  than  local  success.  at  Constantinople.    The  music,  although  built. 

Of  comic  operas  we  may  notice :    *'  A-Ing-  in  part,  upon  Turkish  motives,  is  shaped  en- 

Fo-Hi,"  by  WQerst  (Berlin  and  Mannheim) ;  tirely  after  Italian  models,  the  scene  bemg  laid 

^*  Das  Goldene  Kreuz,"  in  two  acts,  by  Ig-  in  the  time  of  the  Janizaries ;  a  luxurious  dis- 

natz   BrUll  (Berlin,    December   22),  libretto  play  of  costumes  was  calculated  to  attract  a 

from  the  French  of  Melville,  by  Mosenthal ;  public  more  fond  of  pageantry  than  fastidious 

**  Angela    oder   das    Traumbild,"   romantic-  in  its  musical  taste. 

comic  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Th.  Stauffer  ISTTt — Operas:  *^Le  Timbre  d'Argent,"  by 

(Zftrich,  December  8);    "Carmen,"  in  four  Saint-SaGns  (Paris,  Th^Atre-Lyrique,  February 

acts,  by  Georges  Bizet  (Paris,  March  8 ;  Vien-  28),  libretto  by  Barbier  and  Carr6 ;  the  work 

na,  October   28).  libretto   by   Meilhac    and  was  composed  ten  years  ago,  and  has  no  de- 

Haldvy,  after  Merim^'s  novel.    The  music,  cided  style,  still  it  was  performed  with  all  the 

frequently  aspiring  to  grand  opera,  reveals  a  signs  of  success;  "Cinq-Mars,"  in  four  acts, 

good  deal  of  melcklious  freshness  and  energy  by  Gounod  (Paris,  Op^ra-Comique,  April  5), 

of  expression ;  many  peculiar  turns  in  bar-  libretto  by  Polrson  and  Ga]letd»after  the  novel 

mony  and  rhythm  keep  up  the  interest  and  of  Alfred  de  Vigny ;  favorably  received  and 

lend  a  charm  even  to  the  weaker  passages,  several  times  repeated ;  "  Le  Roi  de  Lahore," 

Especially  effective  are  the  choral  and  dancing  in  five  acts,  by  Massenet  (Paris.  Grand  Op^ra, 

numbers  and  the  songs  adapted  from  original  April  27),  libretto  by  Gallet;  tne  opera,  with 

Spanish  melodies,  although  a  superfluity  of  a  mias  en  tdne  in  Oriental  splendor  surpassing 

this  local  coloring,  with  its  quaint  intervals  anything  ever  before  witnessed  in  Paris,  met 

and  transitions,  is  apt  to  tire  the  listener,  seem-  with  a  decided  success ;  **  Der  Trompeter  von 

ing  at  the  same  time  forced  and  far-fetdied.  Sackingen,"  by  Bernhard  Scholz  (Wiesbaden) ; 

The  lightr-hearted  tribe   of  operettas  was  ^*  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  in  three  acts,  by  Her- 

scantily  represented ;  the  most  successful  were  mann  G6tz  (Mannheim,  September  10),  libretto 

*'*'  Cagliostro,"  *^  Indigo,"  and    ^*  Die   Fleder-  by  the  composer ;  the  music  is  full  of  dramat- 

mau<i,"  by  Strauss,  which,  first  produced  in  ic  effect,  and  was  warmly  applauded;  **Der 

Vienna,  found  their  way  north,  across  the  Landfriede,"  in  three  acts,  by  Bmll  (Vienna, 

Rhine,  and  over  the  Alps,  to  Berlin,  Paris,  and  October  4,  Berlin  and  Munich,  October  18  and 

Naples.  19),  libretto  by  Mosenthal,  after  Bauemfeld*s 

187fi — ^The  representation  of  the   musical  comedy ;  '*  Armin,"  heroic  opera  in  fiY^  acts, 

drama  at  Baireuth  made  this  year  one  of  great  by  Heinrich  Hofinann  (Dresden,  October  14, 

significance  to  all  lovers  of  music.    (See  ^^  An-  and  Hamburg),  very  efiective,  and  was  warmly 

nual  Cydopfodia "  for  that  year.)    Otiber  new  received ;  ^*  Simson  et  Dalila,"  in  three  acts, 

operas  performed  were:  "Die  Hochltoder,"  a  by  Saint-Sa^ns  (Weimar,  December  2),  libretto 

historic-romantic  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Franz  by  Ferdinand  Lemaire ;  "  Heinrich  der  L6we," 

von  Holstein  (MauMbeim,  January),  libretto  in  four  acts,  by  Edmund  Kretschmer  (Leipsic, 

by  the  composer;  the  subject  of  the  opera,  December  8),  libretto  by  the  composer;  met 

which  was  favorably  received,  is  the  last  at-  with  an  enthusiastic  reception, 

tempt  of  the  Stuart  faction  to  raise  the  pre-  Comic  operas :  "  Nanon,"  by  Richard  Gen^e 

tender  Charles  Edward  in  1745-'46 ;  "  Irmin-  (Vienna) ;  "  La  Surprise  de  TAmour,"  by  Fer- 
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diaaDd  Poise  (Paris) ;  "  The  Sorcerer/^  bj  Ar-  ber  1,  and  nine  times  more  in  the  conrse  of  the 
tbnr  Sullivan  (London) ;  **  Les  trois  Margots,^^  month),  libretto  after  the  French  of  Jules  Bar- 
by  Griaar  (Brassels).  bier.    Fall  of  dramatic  life  and  a  wealth  of 

Operettas :  *'  Leichtes  Blut,"  by  Catenhusen  melody  and  rhythm,  which  produces  a  pre-emi- 

(Harnburg) ;  '^  Le  Docteur  Ox/'  by  Offenbach ;  nently  brilliant  impression,  this  work  at  the 

*' L*£toile,'^  by  Chabrier;    ^'Les  Cloches  de  same  time  did  not  fail  to  move  the  andience 

Corneville,^^  by  Planqaerte;  *^La  Maijolaine,"  deeply  by  many  beantifol  details,  and  was  re- 

by  Lecocq  (all  in  Paris,  the  latter  also  in  Mad-  ceived  with  a  storm  of  applause ;  the  composer, 

rid  under  the  title  ^^  Amapola  "V  who  conducted  the  opera  himself,  was  called 

1878. — Of  Wagner's  "Nibelungen  Cycle,"  before  the  foot-lights  fourteen  times ;  ^^Eugen 
produced  in  its  entirety  at  Baireuth  in  1876,  we  OnSgin,"  by  Tschaikowsky  (St.  Petersbui^), 
nave  to  enumerate  as  novelties  the  perform-  after  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Puschkin ; 
ances  of  the  single  parts  as  follows :  "  Rhein-  ''  Verful  cu  dor,"  by  Liubicz  (Bucharest,  Feb- 
gold  "  (Leipsic,  Vienna,  January  24,  Hamburg,  ruary  6),  first  national  opera,  libretto  by  the 
Brunswick,  November);  '*Die  Walktire"  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  under  the 
(Schwerin,  Leipsio,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam) ;  pseudonym  of  F.  de  Laroc. 
**  Siegfried  "  (Munich,  Schwerin,  October  6,  Comic  operas :  "  Grafin  Dubarry,"  by  Mil- 
Vienna,  November  9,  Leipsic) ;  "  Die  GStter-  l5cker  (Vienna) ;  **  Bianca,"  by  Brtlll  (Dres- 
dammerung  "  (Leipsic) ;  and  finally  the  whole  den,  November  25) ;  *'  La  Marquise  des  rues," 
Cycle  (Munich,  November  17-21);  "  Die  Offl-  by  Herv6;  "La  courte  Echelle,"  by  Membr6e; 
ziere  der  Kaiserin,"  by  WOerst  (Berlin) ;  "  Gus-  **  La  petite  Mademoiselle,"  by  Lecocq ;  "  Piques 
tav  Wasa,"  by  Zarl  Gdtze  (Chemnitz) ;  **  Die  Fleuries,"  by  Lacome  (all  in  Paris). 
Albigenser,"  by  Jules  de  Swert  (Wiesbaden,  Operettas:  "Le  grand  Casimir"  and  "La 
October  1) ;  "  Ekkehard,"  by  J.  J.  Abert  (Ber-  iolie  Persane,"  by  Lecocq  (Paris);  "  Boccaccio," 
lin);  "Lancelot,"  by  Hentschel  (Bremen),  li-  DySupp6  (Vienna,  Frankfort,  Prague,  Leipsio, 
bretto  by  Franz  Bittong;  "  Aennchen  von  BrQnn,  Berlin,  Pesth) ;  "El  lucero  de  PAlba" 
Tharan,"  by  Hofmann  (Hamburg) ;  "  The  Sly  and  "  Amor  che  empieza  y  amor  che  acaba," 
Peasant"  (Bohemian  opera),  by  DvoHk  by  Don  Manuel  Fernandez  CabaUero;  "Tin 
(Prague) ;  "  Polyeucte,"  by  Gounod  (Paris,  Tigre  de  Mer,"  by  Llanos  (all  in  Madrid) ;  "  Le 
October) ;  "  La  Reine  Berthe,"  by  Victorin  Billet  de  Logement,"  by  L6on  Vasseur ;  "  La 
Jonci^res  (Paris,  December  23) ;  "  The  Man-  Fille  du  Tambour-major,"  by  Offenbach  (both 
darin's  Son,"  by  C6sar  Cuy  (St.  Petersburg,  in  Paris). 
December).  1880. — Operas :  The  harvest  in  this  field  was 

Among  the  host  of  Italian  operas  the  follow-  very  scanty.    France  produced  only  "  La  Nuit 

ing  were  fairly  successful:    "Cleopatra,"  by  de  Saint-Germain,"  by  Serpette  (Bordeaux); 

Lauro  Rossi  (Naples) ;  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and  "  La  Princesse   jaune,^^  by  Saint-Sa&ns 

by  Cagnoni  (Turin) ;  "  II  Falconiere,"  by  Tom-  (Stuttgart).     Germany  gave  us  "  Jean  Cava- 

maso  BenvenutL  lier,"  by  A.  Langert   (Coburg,  January  1) ; 

Of  operettas  the  following  deserve  mention :  "  Wieland  der  Schmied,"  romantic  opera  in 

"  Le  petit  Due,"  by  Lecocq  (Paris,  London,  four  acts,  by  Max  Zenger  (Munich,  January 

Pesth,  Vienna,  Turin,  Beriin);   "Camargo."  18),  libretto  by  Th.  Allfeld  after  Sirarock's 

by  Lecocq  (Pans) ;  "  Babiale,"  by  Laurent  de  poem  ;  "  Agnes  Bemauer,"  in  three  acts,  by 

Rill6  (Paris) ;  "  Les  deux  Mandarins,"  by  Mar-  Felix  Mottl  (Weimar,  March  28),  the  text  a  firee 

tin  Lazare  (Schaerbeck,  Brussels) ;  "Die  letz-  adaptation  after  Hebbel  and  B^ttger ;  "Adam 

ten  Mohikaner,"  by  Gen6e  (Munich,  Leipsic) ;  de  la  Halle,"  in  two  acts,,  by  Ernst  Frank 

"  Das  verwunschene  Schloss,"  by   MillOcker  (Carlsruhe,  April  10),  Hbretto  by  Mosenthal 

rVienna) ;  "  Die  KOnigstambours,"  by  Wohaslo  after  a  novel  by  Heyse ;  and  "  Das  Nordlicht 

(Breslau);  "DerTeufelauf  Erden,"  bySupp6;  von  Easan,"  an  historical  opera  in  four  acts, 

"  Konig  Jerome,"  by  Ziehrer ;  "  Oesarine,"  by  by  Carl  Pfeffer  (Leipsic,  August  29),  libretto 

Max  Wolf  (all  in  Vienna).  by  Carl  Krone.     From  other  countries  we 

18T*.— Operas:  " Konradin  von  Hohenstauf-  gather:  "Don  Giovanni  d' Austria,"  by  Mar- 
en,"  by  Gottfried  Linder  (Stuttgart,  January  chetti  (Turin) ;  "  Tancreda,"  by  Theodor  Ddh- 
19),  libretto  by  the  Grand-duchess  Vera,  revised  ler  (Florence);  "Maria  di  Gand,"  by  Tito 
by  E.  PasquS ;  "  £tienne  Marcel,"  in  four  acts,  Mattel  (London,  Her  Majesty's  Theatre) ;  "  La 
by  Saint-SaSns  (Lyons,  February  8),  libretto  by  Czarine,"  by  Gasparo  ViUate  (The  Hague),  li- 
Louis  Gallet);  "Der  RattenMnger  von  Ham-  brettoby  ArmandSilvestre;  "The May  Night," 
eln,"  in  five  acts,  by  Nessler  (Leipsic,  March  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  (St.  Petersburg,  January 
19,  Hamburg);  "Iwein,"  by  August  Klughardt  20);  " Ealaschnikoff,  the  Merchant  of  Mos- 
(Neustrelitz,  March  28);  "Rohm  Hood,"  in  cow,"  by  Rubinstein  (St.  Petersburg,  March  5) ; 
three  acts,  by  Albert  Dietrich  (Frankfort,  "Attala,"  by  Meneses,  a  Mexican  (Guadalajara). 
April  6),  libretto  by  Reinhard  Mosen ;  "Meis-  Comic  Operas:  "Jean  de  Nivelle,"  in  three 
ter  Martin  und  seine  G^sellen,"  by  Wendelin  acts,  by  D^libes,  libretto  ^  Gille  and  Gondinet 
Weissheimer  (Carlsruhe,  April  14),  libretto  (Paris,  Opera-Comique) ;  "  La  Girouette,  in 
after  Hoffmann's  tale  by  Dr.  Schroder;  "£k-  three  acts,  by  A.  Co6dds  (Paris,  Fantaisies 
kehard,"  by  Moritz  Jaff6  (Bremen) ;  "  Nero,"  Parisiennes) ;  "  Le  Beau  Nicolas,"  in  three 
in  four  acts,  by  Rubinstein  (Hamburg,  Novem-  acts,  by  Paul  Lacome  (Paris,  Folies-Drama- 
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tiques) ;  "  Der  Ritterschlag,''  in  two  acts,  by  **  Two  Widows,"  by  Smetana  (Hambarg)  ; 
Hermann  Riedel  (Vienna),  libretto  by  Mosen-  *^  L*amico  di  casa,"  by  Cortesi  (Florence) ; 
thai ;  "  Don  Pablo,"  in  three  acts,  by  Theobald  **  Incognito,"  by  Henry  Long6  (London) ;  "  The 
Rehbanm  (Dresden,  September  16) ;  "  Bianca,"  Twelve  Jolly  Bachelors,"  by  Darling  (Boston), 
by  Ignaz  Brtlll,  new  arrangement  of  former  Operettas:  *^Die  Jangfran  yon  Selleville," 
edition  (Dresden,  October  9).  by  MillOcker ;  "  Der  lastige  Erieg,"  by  Strauss ; 
Operettas :  *'  Das  Spitzentuch  der  Koni-  ^'  Wiener  Kinder,"  by  Ziehrer ;  **  Der  Gas- 
gin,"  by  Johann  Stranss;  "  Donna  Juanita,"  by  cogner,"  by  Snpp6,  (all  in  Vienna). 
Sapp6 ;  "  Capit&n  AhlstrOm  "  and  ''*'  Graf  von  1889* — The  great  event  of  this  year  was  the 
Gleichen,"  by  Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr. ;  **  Ni-  performance  of  Wagner's  latest  creation,  **  Par- 
aida,"  by  Gen6e  (all  in  Vienna) ;  '*  Les  Volti-  sifal,"  at  Bairenth,  on  July  26,  and  daring  the 

fears  du  22.  r6gitnent,"  by  Planqaette ;  *^  Belle  month  of  Angast,  on  every  Sunday,  Ta^day, 

•nrette,"  by  Offenbach  (both  in  Paris,  Renais-  and  Friday.    The  work  created  a  deep  impres- 

sance  Theatre) ;  ^*  The  King's  Dragoons,"  by  sion,  and,  though  applauded  sparingly  during 

Rogel  (Lisbon) ;  '^  11  Sogno  d'araore,"  by  Ber-  its  progress,  met  with  enthusiastic  approba- 

nardo  Bellini  (Naples,  Ciroolo  delP  UnioneV  tion  at  the  end,  and  earned  much  greater  ap- 

1881. — Operas:  **  Le  Tribut  de  Zamora,"  in  plause  on  the  second  evening  than  on  the  first, 

four  acts,  by  Gounod  (Paris,  April  1),  libretto  On  the  whole,  Wagner,  in  this  work,  has  re- 

by  d'Ennery  and  Br^sil,  with  moderate  sue-  roained  true  to  his  principle  of  the  '*  Leitmo- 

oess;  ^'Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  in  four  acts,  tive."    A  welcome  exception  is  the  return  to 

by  Offenbach,  libretto  by  Barbier  (Paris,  Op6ra-  choruses,  and  in  the  artistic  structure,  the  beau- 

Comiaue,  February  10),  said  to  be  unqnestion-  tiful  proportions,  and  the  masterly  elaboration 

ably  tne  composer's  best  effort,  and  met  with  of  the  motives,  the  master  has  really  surpassed 

enthusiastic  reception ;  '*  La  Bague  magique,"  himself.    This  applies  especially  to  the  trans- 

in  four  acts,  by  Armand  Castegnier  (Mons,  Bel-  formation  scene  in  the  first  act^  the  Good-Fri- 

gium) ;  "  Der  Wftrwolf,"  a  romantic  opera  in  day  idyl  and  the  fiower-girl  scene,  an  episode 

three  acta,  by  J.  H.  Franz  (Count  Bolko  von  of  irresistible  charm.    Among  the  prominent 

Hochberg)atDresden,  February  6;  libretto  by  motives,  that  of  the  **  Heilandsklage  "  is  the 

Paul  Frohberg,  after  the  old  fairy-tale ;  **  Der  most  impressive.    The  performance  was  most 

verschleierte  Prophet,"  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford  creditably  conducted  by  the  court-kapellmeister 

(Hanover,  February  6),  libretto  after  Moore's  Levi,  of  Munich,  and  among  the  soloists  Frau 

'^Lalla  Rookh";  the  opera,  dramatically  effect-  Matema,  as  Kundry,  and  Herr  Reichmann,  as 

ive,  met  with  decided  success;  '^Thusnelda  Anifortaa,  carried  off  the  palm, 

und  der  Triumphzugdes  Germanicns,"  in  three  On  the  second  evening  Fr&ulein  Brandt  un- 

acts,  by  Karl    Grammann  (Dresden,  March  dertook  the  part  of  Kundry,  with  marked  sue- 

11),  libretto  by  H.  Dickmann;   the  prevail-  cess. 

ing  character  of  the  music  is  declamatory.  Other  novelties  in  this  year  were  :"Hagbarth 

though  it  takes  at  times  a  bolder  flight,  and  is  und  Signe,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  by 

melodiously  effective;  the  climax  of  the  opera  Edmund  von  Mihalovich  (Dresden,  March  12), 

is  the  final  triumphal  procession,   arranged  libretto  by  Adolf  Stem,  after  Oeblenschlftger's 

after  Piloty's  picture;   ^*Der  Fltkcbtling,"  by  drama  based  on  the  old  Norse  saga — the  music 

Edmund  Kretschmer  (Ulm,  April  1);  **£ber-  is  severely  Wagnerian ;  "Franceses  da  Rimini," 

stein,"  by  Felix  Mottl  (Garlsruhe,  September  by  Ambroise  Thomas  (Paris,  April  14),  libretto 

18),  libretto  by  Putlitz,  after  Uhland's  ballad  to  by  Barbier  and  Oarr6 — this  work  had  only  a ^t^;- 

the  celebration  of  the  grand  duke's  silver  wed-  cisd^eatime;  "Alfonso  und  Estrella,"  by  Franz 

ding.    "  Das  Kftthchen  von  Heilbronn,"  a  ro-  Schubert  (Vienna,  April  15),  libretto  by  Franz 

mantic  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Reinthaler  (Frank-  von  Schober — although  the  opera  was  brought 

fort,  December  8,  Brunswick,  December  25,  out  by  Liszt  in  Weimar  about  1855,  it  is  a  very 

conducted  by  the  composer),  libretto  by  Hein-  remarkable  fact  that  it  had  never  been  given  in 

rich  Bulthaupt,  freely  after  Kleist's  drama ;  Vienna,  the  composer's  native  city,  it  is  fuU  of 

the  opera  had  won  the  competition  prize,  and  inventive  power  and  contains  a  sufficient  num- 

was  received  with  great  applause ;  "  Der  wilde  ber  of  dramatic  details  to  make  it  effective ; 

J&ger,"  romantic  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Victor  *'  Das  Andreasfest,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three 

Nessler  (Leipsic,  December  11),  libretto  by  acts,  by  Karl  Grammann  ^resden,  November 

Friedrich  Hofmann,  after  Julius  Wolff's  epic  80),  libretto  by  Roderich  rels,  contains  many 

poem ;  the  reception  was  favorable.   From  oth-  attractive  details,  and  was  warmly  received, 

er  parts  we  gather :  ^*  The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  in  Comic  operas :  *^  Galante  Aventure,"  by  Gui- 

three  acts,  by  Tschaikowsky  (St.  Petersburg,  raud  (Paris,  March) ;  "  Der  Bauer  ein  Schelm," 

February  25),  received  with  a  storm  of  ap-  by  Dvor&k  (Dresden,  October  24). 

plause,  although  critics  charge  the  work  with  188S. — Owing  to  the  abundance  of  novelties, 

poverty  of  invention ;   "  The  Rose  of  the  Gar-  the  review  of  the  remaining  past  seasons  must 

patian    Mountains,"    by     Siegfried    Saloman  be  confined  to  the  works  by  authors  of  estab- 

(Stockholm) ;  **  The  Box  of  Pandora,"  by  Col-  lished  reputation,  or  those  among  the  younger 

lins  (Boston),  libretto  by  Longfellow.  composers,  whose  former  creations  have  been 

Comic  operas:   ** Herodiade,"  by  Massenet  successful.    Beginning  with  France,  we  have 

(Brussels) ;    "  Les  Pantins,"  by  Hue  (Paris) ;  to  register  only :  **  Henry  VIII,"  in  four  acts, 
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bj  Saixit-Sa§D8  (Paris,  Harob  5),  $ttec^  d*e$time.  September) ;  '*  Princess  Ida,"  by  SnUivan  (Loo- 

In  Germany :  ^'  Gndrnn,"  by  Klagbardt  (Des-  don,  Savoy  Theatre,  and  Boston), 

san  and  Berlin) ;  *'  Salamitb,"  a  Biblical  drama  Operettas :   **  Gkbsparone  "  and  '^  Der  Feld- 

in  five  tableaux,  by  Rubinstein,  text  by  Jolias  prediger,"  both  by  Mi]l6cker  (Vienna,  January 

Rodenberg,  after  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  *^  Unter  26  and  October  Sl^ ;  '*  Rafaella,"  by  Max  Wolf 

RAnbem,'*  comic  opera,  by  the  same  composer,  (MuDich) ;  *^  Pfingsten  in  Florenz,^^  by  Ozileul- 

text   by  Ernst  Wichert  (both  in  Hamburg,  ka  (Vienna,  December  20) ;  "  UOiseau  bleiL*^ 

November  8,  conducted  by  the  composer);  by  Lecocq;  "La  Oosaque,"  by  Herv6;   "Le 

"  Antonius  uod  Oleopatra,"  by  Wittgenstein  Ch&teau  de  Tire-Larigot,^^  by  Serpette  (all  in 

(Gratz).  Paris  at  the  Th6Atre  Nouveaut^s). 

Comic  operas:  "  Lakm6,"  by  D^Iibes  (Paris  188ft. — ^Operas:    "Die   Kaiserstochter/*  in 

and  Frankfort) ;  "La  Princesse  des  Canaries,"  three  acts,  by  Willem  de  Haan  (Darmstadt, 

by  Lecocq   (Folies-Dramatiques) ;    "KOnigin  February  1);  '^Das  steineme  Herz,"  by  Reh- 

liariette,"  by  Brtlll  (Munich,  Leipsic,  and  Nu-  baum  (Magdeburg,  February  18) ;  "  Frithjof," 

remberg) ;  "  Die  vornehmen  Wirthe,"  by  Scholz  by  Hopffer  (Schwerin) ;    "  Wittwe  Grapin," 

(Leipsic,  March  10).    In  England :  "  Colomba,"  posthumous  opera  by  Flotow  (Pesth,  June  7) ; 

by  Mackenzie  (London,  Drnry  Lane  Theatre,  "  Tabario,"  by  £mile  Pessard  (Paris) ;    "  Le 

Liverpool,  and  Edinburgh).  Chevalier  Jean,"  lyric  drama,  in  four  acts,  by 

Operettas:  "Mam'zelie  Nitouche  "  and  "Le  Jonci^res  (Paris,  March  11 ;  Cologne,  Novem- 

Vertigo,"  by  Herv6  (Paris,  Th6&tre  Renais-  ber  26) ;  «*  Le  Oid,"  by  Massenet  (Paris,  No- 

sanoe) ;  "  Madame  Boniface,"  by  Lacome  (ib.,  vember  80),  obtained  a  brilliant  success,  and  is 

Bouffes  Parisiennes) ;   "  Die  Afrikareise,"  by  considered  the  composer^s  best  effort  in  the 

Supp6  (Vienna,  Hanover,  and  Gratz);  "Eine  field  of  opera;  "Nadeshda,"  romantic  opera, 

Nacht  in  Venedig,"  by  Strauss  (Vienna  and  by  A.  Goring  Thomas  (London,  Drury  Lane, 

Pesth).  April  16),  libretto  by  Julian  Sturgis;  "Ny- 

1884* — Operas :   "  Sigurd,"  in  five  acts,  by  aga,"  by  Ivan  Hallstrdm  (Stockholm),  libretto 

Ernest  Reyer  (Brussels,  January  7) ;  "  Manon,"  by  the  Queen  of  Ronmania ;  "  King  Stephen," 

in  three  acts  and  six  tableaux,  by  Massenet  (Par-  by  Erkel  (Pesth,  March  15) ;  ^  Uriel  Acosta," 

is,  Op^ra-Comique,  January  19) ;  "  Pedro  deZa-  by  Madame  Sszerov  (Moscow),  libretto  after 

lamea,"  in  four  acts  and  a  prelude,  by  Grodard  the  drama  by  Gutzkow. 

(Antwerp,  January  81);    "Sappho,"  in  two  Comic  operas:  "Myrlille,"  in  four  acta,  by 

acts,  by  Gounod  (Paris,  April  2),  first  produced  Lacome  (Paris,  Th64tre-Gait6,  March) ;  "  Une 

in  1851,  in  three  acts,  now  rewritten ;  "Der  Nuit  de C16opAtre,"  by  Mass6  (Op^ra-Comiqne, 

Graf  St.  M6grin,"  by  Flotow  (Cologne,  Janu-  April  26);  "Marion  Delorme,"  by  Ponchielli 

ary  10);  "  Hammerstein,"  by  Jules  de  Swert  (Milan,  March  18),  libretto  after  Victor  Hugo; 

(Mentz  and  Magdeburg) ;  "  Sakuntala,"  in  three  "  The  Mikado,"  by  Sullivan  (London,  Savoy 

acts,  by  Weingartner  (Weimar,  March  8) ;  "  Der  Theatre). 

Trompetervon  Sftkkingen,"  in  three  acts  and  Operettas:  "Die  Zwillinge,"  by  Gen6e  and 

a  prelude,  by  Nessler  (Leipsic,  May  4,  then  in  Roth  (Vienna,  February  14) ;  "  Des  Matrosen 

Hamburg,  Darmstadt,  Bremen,  Dresden,  and  Hoimkehr,"  by    Supp6  (Hamburg,  May   4); 

Strasburg).  "Don  Cesar,"  by  Rudolf  Dellinger  (Hamburg, 

Comic  operas :  "  Die  Studenten  von  Sala*  Pesth,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Vienna,  Gratz,  and  Mu- 

manca,"  in  three  acts,  by  Bungert  (Leipsic,  nich);  "Der  Zigeunerbaron,"  by  Strauss  (Vi- 


January  28) ;  "  La  Nuit  anx  Soufflets,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Herv6  (Paris,  Th^&tre  Nouveaut^s, 


enoa,  October  24,  and  Pesth) :  "  Le  Chaperon 
rouge,"  by  Serpette  (Paris,  Theatre Nouveaut^). 


N 


HEBRASKi.  State  (Stfenaeiit— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, James  W.  Dawes,  Republican ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, H.  H.  Shedd ;  Secretary  of  State, 
E.  P.  Roggen ;  Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Willard  i 
Auditor,  H.  A.  Babcock ;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Lands  and  Buildings,  Joseph  Scott ;  Attor- 
ney-General, William  Leese;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  W.  W.  W.  Jones.  Su- 
preme Court :  Chief-Justice,  Samuel  Maxwell ; 
Associate  Justices,  Amasa  Cobb  and  M.  B. 
Reese. 

Flumces. — ^The  financial  condition  is  highly 
satisfactory,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  offi- 
cial statement: 


Balance  an  hand  Not.  80, 1884 $449,81  e  99 

Amount  reoeiTod  in  the  following  two  yean. . .    8,028,844  10 

Total  amount  reoelTod |8J6fi«661  09 

Total  amount  diflboned 8,822,806  88 

Balance  In  treasuiy,  Nor.  80, 1886 $944302  T< 

The  amount  of  State  indebtedness  as  report- 
ed Jan.  6,  1885,  was  $409,267.85.  This  has 
been  reduced  by  payment  of  the  $50,000  State 
relief  bonds  that  matured  March  1, 1885,  which 
were,  as  provided  by  law,  paid  from  the  sink- 
ing fund,  leaving  a  present  total  State  indebt- 
edness of  $449,267.85,  consisting  of  twenty- 
year  bonds,  maturing  April  1,  1897,  and  draw- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  semi-annually,  representing  a 
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debt  incurred  before  the  adoptioa  of  the  pres-  pancy  as  soon  as  provision  is  made  for  that 

entOonstitation,  which  provided  that  the  Legia-  purpose.    The  cost  of  this  boilding  was  $45,- 

latnre  should  at  its  first  session  provide  by  law  444. 

for  the  funding  of  all  outstanding  warrants  and  The  total  number  received  at  the  Insane 

other  indebtedness  of  the  State.  Hospital  during  the  past  two  years  was  747, 

The  original  issue  of  bonds  was  for  the  with  a  daily  average  of  865,  and  at  the  date  of 

amount  of  $549,267.85,  which  was  reduced,  report  for  two  years  ending  Nov.  80, 1886,  there 

June  28,  1879,  by  the  redemption  of  bonds  to  were  remaining  in  the  institution  874  patients, 

the  amount  of  $100,000,  leaving  the  balance  Of  the  number  treated  during  the  past  two 

stated  above,  $826,267.85  of  which  is  held  as  years,  56  per  cent,  have  been  restored  to  men- 

an  investment  by  the  permanent  school  fund,  tal  health,  and  20  per  cent,  have  been  returned 

the  remainder,  $128,000,  being  held  by  private  to  their  friends.    Old  and  incurable  patients 

parties.  have  been  returned  to  their  homes  to  make 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  prop-  room  for  more  recent  cases.    The  death-rate 

erty  of  the  State  in  1885  was  $188,418,699.83,  has  been  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 

an  increase  of  $9,802,812.98  as  compared  with  treated  each  year.    The  whole  number  of  pa- 

the  assessment  of  1884.    The  assessment  of  tients  treated  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital 

1886  gave  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  is  1,740 ;  the  total  number  of  insane  people  in 

State  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  as  $148,982,-  the  State  at  the  present  time  is  about  1,000. 

570.51,  giving  a  total  increase  for  two  years  of  The  new  insane  asylum  at  Norfolk,  provided 

$20,816,688.56.  for  by  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  has  been 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  for  completed  at  a  cost  of  $65,772. 

1885  was  7f(  mills,  and  for  1886,  7f  miUs  on  The  number  of  commitments  to  the  State 

each  dollar  of  valuation,  and  there  was  collected  Reform  School  has  increased  from  15,  at  the 

during  that  time  the  sum  of  $1,904,158.06.  opening  of  the  school,  Nov.  80,  1881,  to  208, 

The  appropriations  asked  for  the  operating  Nov.  30, 1686.    The  number  under  instruction 

expenses  of  the  State  government  to  ACarch  at  date  last  given  was  186;  out  upon  leave  of 

81,  1889,  amounted  to  $2,048,568.78.  absence,  24;  making  the  total  number  of  com- 

This,  as  compared  with  the  estimates  for  mitments  in  force  at  this  time,  160. 
operating  expenses  of  the  State  government  As  shown  by  report  of  the  Warden  of  the 
for  the  two  years  ending  March  81, 1887,  is  all  State  Penitentiary  the  total  number  of  prison- 
increase  of  $927,165.18.  ers  received  at  the  prison  since  its  opening  in 

The  amount  due  the  State  from  counties  for  1869  is  1,146 ;  total  number  discharged  during 

the  care  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  for  the  In-  that  time,  818;  leaving  in  prison  at  date  of 

sane,  to  Jan.  1,  1687,  is  $179,188.67.  ^^2!St^  ^^' 

The  cash   in    the  permanent  school  fund  The  contract  leasing  the  convict-labor  was 

amounts  to  $1,524,856.86.  extended  at  the  last  session,  and  will  expire 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  principals  on  Oct.  1, 1869. 

sales  of  school  lands  are  to  be  included,  which  OrgantaMtlMi  tf  CtntfOi — Since  the  last  ses- 

oan  not  be  estimated  with  accuracy,  but  will  sion  of  the  Legislature  the  necessary  papers 

be  about  $200,000  per  annum.  have  been  filed  in  the  Executive  office  asking 

PakUc  ta8tttitlM8» — ^The  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  organization  of  the  counties  of  Logan, 
is  now  entering  upon  its  twelfth  year.  There  Dawes,  Sheridan,  Chase,  Blaine,  and  Sioux, 
have  been  received  seventy-three  blind  chil-  Proclamations,  as  required  by  law,  have  been 
dren,  nine  of  whom  have  completed  the  pre-  issued,  and  the  organization  of  the  above- 
scribed  course  of  study.  The  enrollment  and  named  counties  has  been  perfected.  During 
attendance  for  the  past  two  years  was  thirty-  the  past  four  years  eleven  counties  have  been 
nine  pupils,  which  taixed  present  accommodja-  organized,  making  the  total  number  seventy- 
tions  to  the  utmost.  seven. 

The  number  in  attendance  at  the  Deaf  and  Capttsl  BilUUvg. — ^The  work  upon  the  central 
Dumb  Institute  during  the  last  two  years  has  portion  of  the  Oapitol  has  gone  steadily  for- 
been  144 ;  of  this  number  68  are  males  and  61  ward  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the  build- 
females.  The  total  number  in  attendance  since  ing  is  nearing  completion.  The  cost  to  the 
the  organization  of  the  school  is  242.  State  thus  far  is  as  follows :  West  wing,  $74,- 

The  number  applying  for  admission  to  the  966.75 ;    east  wing,  $100,000.     The  amount 

Home  for  the  Friendless  has  greatly  increased  appropriated  and  expended  under  the  levy  of 

during  the  past  two  years.    Number  of  inmates  1688  and  1664  upon  the  main  building  was 

in  the  home  in  December,  1664,  was  42;  ad-  $116,964.45,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the 

mitted  since  that  time,  845 ;  making  the  total  same  purpose  under  the  appropriation  and  levy 

number  aided  through  this  agency,  867.  of  1865  and  1666  was  $186,618.75,  making 

The  building  provided  for  in  the  act  of  the  the  total    amount  expended,  in    connection 

.  last  Legislature,  establishing  an  institution  to  with  the  central  building  during  the  past  four 

be  known  as  the  Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble-  years,  $255,576.20,  and  the  total  expenditure 

minded  Youth,  and  locating  it  at  Beatrice,  sub-  upon  the  Capitol  to  Nov.  80,  1866,  including 

e^  to  certain  conditions,  which  were  fully  met,  amount  paid  for  plans  and  specifications  and 

been  erected  and  will  be  ready  for  occu-  pay  of  superlntenaent,  $480,567.15.    To  com- 
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plete  the  bailding  nnder  the  term  of  the  con-  which  makes  it  a  felonj  to  loan  public  moneys  fear 

tract  will  require  an  appropriation  of  $188,-  pnvategain.     ^^  „      ^,.          ^^ 

669.74.     The  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  .  W®.  condemn  the  RepubhoanandpemocraUcpartiea 

J  T3  Mj*            11   "™"Y.****^*  *-""""■*«"*«  for  foistmff  upon  the  people  of  Nebraska  a  worthleaa 

and  BmldmgB  calls  attention  to  needed  changes  and  expensive  raUroadoommission,  in  utter  di»«gaid 

in  the  original  plans  of  the  building,  and  the  and  brazen  contempt  for  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as 

necessity  of  providing  for  them,  as  well  as  for  oxpresBed  by  their  ballots  at  the  general  election  of 

the  finishing  of  the  interior,  and  the  laying  ^®2^  .  _, .,               ,          .  ^          ,  ^, 

^«4.  ^r^A  ^J^^^^i  ;.nTv./««.Ar»^J4.  ^^  ^u^  r««^i*JT  That  while  we  condemn  rlotmff  and  the  wanton 

out  and  general  improvement  of  the  Capitol-  destruodon  of  property,  we  sym^thixe  with  every 

grounds.  1  be  amount  asked  for  to  carry  this  proper  effort  or  the  wa^workers  to  improve  their 
into  effect  is  $98,000.  moral  and  financial  oondidon,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
BalliMuls. — Below  is  given  an  approximate  ^^^^  ^  ***®  source  of  all  wealth ;  wo  therefore  de- 
statement  of  the  number  of  miles  of  raUway  in  ™*^?  ^^^,  bgslation  as  wiU  provide  for  the  settle- 
...  A  ci.  T  T  -I  1  ooJr  *"""*••'  '"  ment  of  all  differences  between  capital  and  labor,  by 
operation  in  the  State,  Jan.  1,  1887:  a  board  of  arbitration  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  Uie 

Union  Pacific  Railway 4T0*8  people. 

Omaha,  Niobrara,  and  Black  HiUt 887-8  We  demand  that  the  rates  for  the  transportation  of 

Burlington  and  MImootI  Eirer l,ej2T  freights  upon  the  various  railroads  in  this  State  be  so 

StJowSh  and  Grind  Island  1200  hv  them  shall  be  just  and  eouitable,  but  that  they 

Biooz  Gkv  and  Padflc  Raflwsy 26*9  shxul  not  be  permitted  to  establish  rates  to  ndse  a  rev- 

Chlotgo,  8t  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  Omaha StfO  enue  for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends  on  illegal 

and  exoeesive  issues  of  stock  or  interest  on  fictitious 

Total  mileage 8,948*8  indebtedness,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  such 

The  number  of  miles  assessed  in  1885  was  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  prohibit  such  prsc- 

2,765;  valuation,  $18,584,789;  in  1886,  2,984  i!S!fj  ii^T®A^,Si!Srn?S^ 

miles;'  value,  $19,468:144!  rt^m'^nTonhetST' ^^    "^  ^ 

Pf  lltlaL — The  Prohibition  State  Convention  We  favor  thorough,  liberalj  and  complete  public  ed- 

met  on  August  24,  and  made  the  following  ncation;  a  more  carenil  and  just  im^ition  of  taxes ; 

—       -                   —            _     -  ^          i^A-i         _  ..^^^  ...         ireaeing  power 

supervision  of 
oorpora- 

^ , tie  part  of 

Leach;  Auditor,  J.  A.  Hooper;  Attorney-  the  Government  of  a  complete  control  of  economic  con- 
General,  Martin  I.  Brower;  Commissioner  of  ditions,  in  currency,  in  the  ownership  of  land,  and  in 
Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  L.  B.  Palmer;  all  other  partioulanon  which  the  wneral  d^on  of 

Superintendent  of  .Public  instruction,  J    a!  ^~«^er^f.llL^'  :>"nK^mi^r^elfiS.  ^ 

omitn.     Ibe  followmg  are  the  important  feat-  the  only  criterion  of  sound  legislation  and  wise  social 

ures  of  the  platform :  policy. 

We  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  for  enforcement  .  Jn?»m"c*»  "  ^le  women  of  our  county  are  of  equal 

of  the  SabWh-laws  upon  our  statute-books,  and  we  '"^S^"^  and  superior  mpr^8 :  Therefore,  be  it 

pledge  ourselves  to  suSh  enforoement.           '  ,  ^w    if^'i^*?®  T^a^  ?^i  «>«^e°^o^j 'JaJ.the 

*^  wl  believe  that  the  Uquor-traffic  is  the  greatest  pro-  if^i^^  "1°^^^^  ^'^S^?^  ^*^i"'  "5*  ^  'V^"" 

motor  of  ignorance,  kwlessness,  and  vice  which  Sow  'l^ij^J  £"litS^'^*^*^J.5^^^^                      ^   ^"^ 

confronts  our   State   and  nation-a  foe  waxmg   in  f*^?^  be  coe:rt«nsive  with  thoee  of  men..    We  are 

strength,  cruelty,  and  defiance-a  foe  whiSlnds  "|  <^7^'  ^f  ^i!^^  Ljpslature  extendmg  immediate 

shelter  akd  support  in  both  the  RepubUcan  and  Dcm-  mumapal  suffrage  to  the  women  of  Nebraska, 

ocretic  parties.             .  _^,  ,           ,  .^.^      ,   ,^  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

8Jt5''.S'rSSrSfthr»S*S47m^^  »*  "■«'<"".•  on  September  29.    The  following 

sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  the  most  vital  issue  before  ^^^^  nommated :    J* or   Ciovemor,  John    M. 

the  American  people.  Thayer ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  H.  Shedd ; 

License  of  the  traffic,  high  or  low,  is  public  bribery  Secretary  of  State,  Gilbert  L.  Laws ;    Treas- 

'"l1t?<£'^e8°whifevo?U^  ^^^^'  ^'  ^'  ^'"a""^;  Auditor,  H.  A.Babcock; 

2d  ill  i^SwTuauVho^rotelTsupi^rtTS  Attorney-General,  WiUiam   Leew;    Commis- 

ties,  become  accomplices  to  all  the  muiders  and  myr-  sioner  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildmgs,  Joseph 

iad  crimes  growing  out  of  the  traffic.  Scott;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  our  statute  which  George  B.  Lane.    The  platform  denounces  the 

permits  foreigners  to  vote  at  our  State  and  mumcipal  ij«tioTial  AdminiRtrAtioTi    and    rfianlv***  m  fol- 

elections  who  are  not  full  and  complete  citizens  of  the  j^a^^nai  Aatumisiranon,  ana  resolves  as  tol- 

United  States  in  accordance  with  the  naturalization  'O^B : 

laws  thereof.  The  Republican  party,  having  enfranchised  the 

We  are  opposed  to  the  present  contract  system  of  workingman,  and  protected  him  from  injurious  com- 

convict-labor^  which  brin^  the  products  oi  the  peni-  petition  with  pauper  labor  abroad,  favors  all  flirther 

tentiary  in  direct  competition  with  the  honest  labor  of  practicable  measures  for  the  enhonoement  of  hLs  we^- 

the  State,  and  we  demand  that  all  convicted  felons  be  Doing,  the  vindication  of  his  manhood,  and  the  se- 

conflned  within  the  prison-walls.    We  favor  branding  ourity  of  his  rights. 

all  articles  manufactured  in  penal  institutions  as  pris-  It  favors  intelligent  oivanization  of  wage-workers 

on-made  goods.  for  all  lawfbl  purposes,  and  especially  for  mutual  pro- 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  appointment  tection  fh>m  the  encroachments  of  organized  capitaL 

svstem  and  the  restoration  of  the  elective  power  to  It  demands  stringent  laws  for  the  prevention  of  imu- 

toe  people,  thus  removing  a  most  corruptive  element  rious  competition  of  contracted  convict-labor  with  cree  • 

of  patronage  from  the  executive  and  legislative  depart-  labor.    It  will  not  permit  anareMsro,  or  sanction  the 

menta  of  our  Qovemment.  settlement,  bv  mob  violence,  of  differences  between 

We  fkvor  abolish  ing  the  fee-system  of  compensating  emplovers  ana  employed,  but  pronounces  for  a  fair  sys- 

public  officers,  and  d^nand  the  enforoement  of  the  law  tem  oi  peaceful  ar  oitration  in  all  cases  where  the  par- 
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ties  can  not  by  themselves  agree,  to  the  end  that  jusdoe        NETHESLANDS,  a  kingdom  in  Western  Eti-> 
may  be  guaranteed  between  labor  and  Mpital.  rope.    The  Parliament,  called  the  States-Gen- 


b/  Fameu  and  Gladstone,  a  nuuiiy  battle  for  human  to  45,000  of  the  popaladon.  The  King  haa  the 
Md  moST^StoSf  Cd™**^^'**  "^^  hereditary  ruleni  ^^^^  ^f  veto,  but  it  is  never  exercised. 
*°Th"!?'^UiSon''of  imeitrtate  commeree  by  CongreBs  Tb©  reigning  sovereign  is  William  III.  The 
ianecesaary  to  prevent  extortion  and  unjust  diflcnmi-  ministry  is  composed  of  the  loU owing  mem- 
nation  by  railroad  and  other  trans^rtation  oompaniee,  bers :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  P.  van  Kar- 
aa  supplementary  ^    "' ^          '^            '             ""    -        ------  -    .      -  _    _ 

it   to  be  the  dul 
promptly  pass  mc 

pressive  combinations  and  corporate  irresponsibility  -    .      ^^  ,     .        »    -r* 

to  State  authority.  J.  0.  Bloem ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  J.  P. 

The  ownership  of  laive  bodies  of  land  obtained  by  Sprenger  van  £y  k ;  Minister  of  the  Waterstaat, 

*^^i^i^M  of\Se*'w^^ a^  re^m  ^  Commerce,  and  Industry,  J.  G.  van  den  Bergb ; 

Sl^d'f^the  benefSTindu^ous'^dtSLs^of  lira-  Minister  of  War,  Miy.-Gen.  A.  W.  P.  Weitzel ; 

ited  means,  is  a  cause  for  apprehension,  and  legislacion  Minister  of  Marine,  Capt.  W.  L.  A,  (jrencke. 
is  demanded  that  will  prevent  the  monopoly  of  the       Area  aid  Ptpalaliea. — The  area  of  the  king- 

publio  domain  by  foreign  or  resident  capitalists  for  dom  is  12,648  square  miles.     The  population  on 

^"ffiTthf  IS^te-party  of  Nebraska  is  in  favor  ^,^'  »!'  ^^^.^  ^^  ^fj^l^^  ^^^^^  fJ^^^^jZ 

of  submitting  the  quesfion  of  an  amendment  to  the  012,  compnsmg  2,147,138  males  and  2,188,879 

State  Constitution,  prohibiting  manufacture,  sale,  or  females.     The  onmber  of  mamages  m  1885 

importation  of  spirituous,  malt,  or  vinous  liquors.  was  29,894 ;  of  births,  156,820 ;  of  deaths,  98,- 

The  Democrats  nominated  the  following  per-  096 ;  excess  of  births,  57,724.    The  number  of 

sons :  For  Governor,  James  E.  North ;  Lieu-  still-bom  was  7,792.    Tbe  following  cities  con- 

tenant-Governor,  0.  J.  Bowlby ;  Secretary  of  tained  above  100,000  inbabitants  on  Dec.  81, 

State,  Richard  Thompson;  Auditor,  Thomas  1886:  Amsterdam,  372,825 ;  Rotterdam,  178,- 

Ebinger ;  Treasurer,  T.  J.  Hale ;  Superintend-  884;  tlie  Hague,  138,696. 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  L.  E.  Cooley ;  At-       The  iray.— The  regular  army  stationed  in 

tomey-G^neral,  W.  L.  Green;  Commissioner  the  Netherlands  in  1885  consisted  of  2,339 

of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  T.  W.  Smith.  oflBcers  and  63,229  men.    The  infantry  num- 

There  was  also  a  National  ticket  in  the  field,  bered  1,036  oflScers  and  42,843  men ;  the  cav- 

On  November  2  the  Republican  ticket  was  airy,  143  oflScers  and  8,987  men ;  the  artillery, 

elected.    The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  fol-  600  oflScers  and  13,832  men ;  the  engineers,  96 

lows:   Republican,  75,956;   Democratic,  52,-  oflficers  and  1,432  men.    The  active  militia 

666;  Prohibition,  8,175;  National,  1,422 ;  scat-  numbered  38,188  men,  and  the  sedentary  mili- 

tering,  30.    Of  the  voters,  50,448  expressed  a  tia  77,103  men. 

preference  for  United  States  Senator,  of  whom       The  military  forces  in  the  East  Indies  con- 

46,110  voted    for  Senator  Charles   H.  Van  sisted  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  of  30,236  regular  troops, 

Wyck.    Republicans  were  elected  to  Congress  not  including  tbe  oflScers,  1,391  in  number,  and 

from  the  Second  and  Third  Districts  and  a  Dem-  9,348  militia  and  volunteers.    The  number  of 

ocrat  from  the  First.    The  L^slature  of  1887  Europeans  in  the  regular  army  was  13,492. 
consists  of  26  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in       Tl»  Mavy.— The  naval  forces  of  the  Nether- 

the  Senate,  and  70  Republicans  and  80  Demo-  laiids  consisted  in  July,  1886,  of  23  armored 

crats  in  the  House.    An  amendment  to  the  vessels,  98  steamers,  and  25  school-ships  and 

Constitution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  65,712  other  non-eflfective  vessels.    There  are  6  tur- 

for,  to  22,236  against.    The  amendment  is  to  ret-ships  with  rams,  7  monitor-rams,  5  other 

section  4  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  and  monitors,  6  armor-clads  for  river- defense,  31 

the  section  as  amended  reads  as  follows,  to  wit :  unarmored  corvettes,  31  gunboats,  and  25  tor- 

Sectxoh4.  The  term  of  offioe  of  members  of  the  pedo-boats.  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,««^  , 
Legislature  shall  be  two  veare,  and  they  shall  each  re-  FhuuMW.— The  budget  for  1886  places  the 
ceive  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  durimr  total  revenue  at  115,149,066  guilders,  and  the 
their  sitting,  and  ten  cento  for  evey  mile  they  shall  expenditure  at  130,948,648  guilders.  The  re- 
travel  m  jromg  to  and  returning  f^m  the  nlace  ot  -^  ^  ^,^  j  ^  personal,  and  license 
meeting  of  the  LegiBlature,  on  the  most  usual  route :  ^"'i'"'  ««  AnU  oTA  '  K^"^"*"?  ""^  «*/w«o« 
/^ri3?rf,  *oir«»«-,  That  thiy  shall  not  receive  pay  for  taxes  are  26,930,350  guUders;  from  excise 
more  than  sixty  days  at  any  one  sitting,  normore  than  duties,  41,875,000  guilders ;  from  stamps,  regis- 
one  band  red  days  during  their  term;  that  neither  tration,  and  succession  duties,  21,897,000  guild- 
members  of  the  Legislature  nor  employAj^ shall  re-  ^^.  f^om  customs,  4,962,000  guilders;  from 

STm^re^^^^ac^X^lotete^^^^^  KJ'^?.^  ^¥''''^  ^''^J^'^'^.t^  ^L 

shall  be  not  less  tlian  sixty  days :  afterthe  expiretion  440,000    guilders;    from    railroads,   1,960,000 

of  forty  days  of  the  session  no  bilb  nor  ioint  resolu-  guilders ;  from  other  sources,  10,144,715  guild- 

tions  of  the  nature  of  bills  shall  be  introduced,  unless  ers.    The  principal  expenditures  are  the  public 

g;fn^fX°L^L^^n,r r^^^^^^  'p^^s^g^;  ^^H  wWcI;  requires  ^98^99  guilders ;  the 

law  on  the  sulject-matter  embraced  in  the  messi^,  a™yi  «>r  ^«^ich  20,424,966  guilders  are  set 

and  the  introduction  of  bUU  shall  be  restricted  thereto,  down;    the   navy,   12,652,166  guilders;    the 
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Waterstaat,  20,894,817  gailden ;  and  the  de- 
partment of  finance,  for  which  23,4S5«286  gail- 
dera  are  appropriated,  of  which  sum  8,600,000 
gailders  are  the  indemnity  due  to  commnnes 
for  the  sappression  of  the  oetrai^  and  6,000,000 
gailders  are  the  estimated  loss  on  silver  monej 
demonetized  nnder  the  law  of  April  27,  1884. 

The  public  debt  in  1866  consisted  of  611,- 
806,800  gailders  at  2^  per  cent.,  90,290,160 
gailders  at  8  per  cent.,  9,186,000  gailders  of 
amortization  bonds,  218,868,000  gailders  ot 
national  debt  at  4  per  cent.,  18,808,700  gailders 
of  4  per  cent,  bonds  aathorized  in  1878,  69,- 
088,100  gailders  aathorized  in  1888,  88,842,200 
aathorized  in  1884,  and  6,436,000  gailders  is- 
saed  for  the  constraotion  of  the  Amsterdam 
Canal.  The  Chamber  in  1886  aathorized  the 
conversion  of  the  4-per-cent.  bonds  into  8^ 
per  cents.,  issaed  at  97,  securing  an  annaal 
saving  in  the  interest  charge  of  1,800,000  gaild- 
ers. 

The  provincial  expenditares  in  1884  amoant- 
ed  to  6,421,000,  and  the  commxmal  badgets 
make  a  sum  of  aboat  66,000,000  gailders  per 
annam. 

CMOwne. — ^The  valae  of  the  special  imports 
in  1884,  indading  precioas  metals,  was  1,128,- 
471,000  gailders;  of  the  special  exports,  841,- 
232,000  guilders.  The  valaes  of  the  leading 
articles  of  import  and  export  were  as  follow, 
in  gailders : 


ABTICLES. 


Iron  and  8te«l 

TcztU««  and  teztila  materials 

Oeraala  and  flour. 

Coal 

Kloe 

Petroleam. 

Coffee 

Batter 

Cheeae 


Itoporta. 


QvOden. 

141,207,000 

lS8.99fi,000 

188,402,000 

84,08fi,000 

87,27.\000 

1 8,09(1,000 

45,873,000 

12,480,000 

69,000 


OoUdan. 

98,468,000 

100,74fit.000 

81.040,000 

1,410,000 

11,082.000 

616,000 

29,170,000 

40,941,000 

10,288,000 


Great  Britain  faroished  817,282,000  guilders 
of  imports,  and  received  186,606,000  gailders 
of  exports;  Germany  famished  imports  of  the 
valae  of  284,668,000  gailders,  and  took  890,- 
602,000  guilders  of  the  exports.  The  imports 
from  Belgium  were  146,326,000  guilders,  and 
the  exports  to  Belgium,  129,779,000  gailders. 
The  total  imports  of  European  origin  were 
921,682,000  guilders,  and  the  exports  to  all 
European  countries,  768,879,000  guilders.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  66,696,000 
guilders,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
22,436,000  guilders.  The  imports  from  Java 
were  76,463,000  guilders,  from  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  2,266,000  gailders,  the  exports  to  Java 
43,341,000  guilders,  and  to  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  2,122,000  guilders. 

The  Legislature  in  1886  increased  the  duty 
on  foreign  brown  sugar,  and  fixed  the  rebate 
on  colonial  sugar  at  2}  per  cent,  instead  otl^ 
per  cent.  An  act  was  passed  in  April,  lower- 
ing the  export  duties  of  Netherlandish  India, 
and  increasing  the  import  duties  from  6  to  10 
per  cent. 


HavlgatlMir— There  were  2,826  saUing-vesBela, 
and  6,696  steamers  entered  at  Dntch  ports  dur- 
ing 1886.  The  largest  share  of  the  tonnage 
was  British.  The  number  of  Dutdi  sailing- 
vessels  was  968;  of  Dutch  steamers  entered, 
1,488.  The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1885, 
comprised  684  sailing-vessels,  of  660,008  cabio 
metres  displacement,  and  106  steamers,  of  806,- 
833  cubic  metres. 

BailTMids.— The  railroads  on  Dec.  81,  1885, 
had  a  total  length  of  2,872  kilometres. 

Tkt  PMMNBce. — The  number  of  letters  for- 
warded in  1886,  inclusive  of  post-cards,  was 
87,682,607 ;  the  number  of  journals,  60,448,- 
163.  The  receipts  of  the  administration  in 
1886  were  6,811,118  gailders;  the  expenses, 
4,034,616  gailders. 

TMegrapki. — ^I'he  length  of  the  state  tele- 
graph lines  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  4,700  kilome- 
tres; the  length  of  wires,  16,780  kilometres. 
The  number  of  messages  transmitted  daring 
1886  was  8,476,060,  of  which  2,001,743  were 
internal,  1,442,966  international,  and  81,862 
official.  The  receipts  were  1,067,923;  the  or- 
dinary expenditure,  1,666,214;  extraordinary 
expenditure,  84,329  guilders. 

LegUaflM. — A  revised  criminal  code  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  went  into  effect 
Sept.  1,  1886.  Flogging  of  convicts  is  allowed, 
but  not  pinioning  in  constrained  postures. 

A  treaty  conduded  with  Grermany  tnrows 
open  the  German  North  Sea  ports  to  Dutch 
coasting-vessels. 

DisNlitlMi  •f  the  Chaakcr.— In  April  the  min- 
istry, in  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote,  re- 
signed in  a  body,  but  the  King  refused  to  in- 
trust the  direction  of  the  Government  to  the 
Right,  who  in  the  lower  chamber  connted 
43  members  against  43  who  ordinarily  voted 
with  the  ministry,  and  in  the  upper  Chamber 
were  decidedly  in  the  minority.  The  chamber 
was  adjourned  Hne  die  on  account  of  the  min- 
isterial crisis.  After  some  weeks  Heemskerk 
and  his  colleagnes  withdrew  their  resignations, 
and  on  May  20  the  second  chamber  was  dis- 
solved. The  provincial  elections,  on  which 
the  elections  to  the  first  chamber  depend,  had 
gone  in  favor  of  the  Liberals^  and  in  the  popu- 
lar elections  in  June  the  Government  candi- 
dates were  victorious  in  46  districts,  while  the 
Orthodox  Calvinists  elected  16  deputies,  the 
Catholics  17,  and  the  Conservatives  only  one. 

The  New  Statw-CcaeraL — A  second  session  of 
the  States-General  was  opened  on  July  14.  On 
September  19  the  old  Chambers  were  dosed, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  newly  elected 
States- General  was  opened  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  announced  legislation  dealing  with  the 
sugar  crisis  in  Java  and  a  change  in  the  laws 
relating  to  the  rights  of  association  and  assem- 
bly. A  revision  of  the  Constitution  extending 
the  electoral  franchise  was  expounded  in  Octo- 
ber. Heemskerk  had  before  declared  that  the 
present  Government  would  never  support  ani- 
versal  suffrage.  The  proposed  reform  imposes 
limitations  based  on  intelligence  and  certun 
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social  conditions.    The  namber  of  senators  is  of  the  conflict,  while  chUdren  broke  stones 

to  be  increased  to  60,  and  that  of  deputies  with  hammers  and  carried  off  the  fragments 

to  100.    The  Minister  of  Marine,  Gericke,  re-  in  baskets,  in  order  to  have  a  supply  of  missiles 

signed  in  December  because  the  second  cham-  for  the  rioters.    The  following  eveniog,  at  five 

ber  refused  grants  for  a  new  armor-clad  and  o^clock,  thej  built  new  barricades.    Infantrj 

three  torpedo-boats.    The  Colonial  Minister  aud  cavalry  advanced  against  them,  instead  of 

asked  for  ao  advance  from  the  treasury  to  the  police.     When  they  refused  to  disperse, 

cover  the  deficit  in  the  Indian  acoonots  for  the  troops  marched  on  the  barricades,  but 

1887,  amounting  to  16,000,000  gpiilders.    A  were  received  with  a  shower  of  stones.    They 

parliamentary  investigation  of  the  conditions  killed  a  man  that  planted  a  red  flag  on  the 

of  labor  in  factories  was  authorized.  barricade,  and  others,  who  were  seen  to  throw 

RMs  tai  Amiu&am, — Domela  Nieuwenhuis,  stones,  and  when,  after  being  thrice  warned,  the 

the  leader  of  the  Dutch  Socialists,  was  tried  in  people  remained,  they  poured  a  volley  into  the 

June  on  the  charge  of  insulting  the  King  in  his  crowd,  killing  and  wounding  several  persons, 

newspaper,  and  condemned  to  a  yearV  impris-  The  rioters  still  held  their  ground,  and  did  not 

onment.     His  conviction  and  sentence  pro-  disperse  until  several  volleys  had  been  fired, 

voked  the  censure  of  a  considerable  portion  of  After  nine  o'clock   barricades  were  thrown 

the  Liberal  party  as  well  as  that  of  his  nnmer-  up  in  another  part  of  the  disturbed  quarter, 

ous  foUowers.    In  September,  in  the  appellate  The  fighting  was  continued  until  one  o'clock  in 

court,  another  man  came  forward  and  confessed  the  morning.    Of  the  police,  40  were  severely 

to  having  written  the  article.    On  July  4  he  wounded.    The  soldiers  killed  26  citizens  and 

went  to  Amsterdam  to  deliver  a  speech  on  the  inflicted  severe  wounds  on  about  60.    Some 

subject  of  treason.    A  great  crowd  that  as-  persons  were  struck  by  bullets  entering  their 

sembled  at  the  railroad-station  to  meet  him  nouses.    Isolated  attacks  on  the  military  and 

was  dispersed  by  the  police,  who  used  their  the  police  were  continued   for  several  days, 

weapons  against  the  men  and  women  that  Many  of  the  police  force  resigned  their  offices, 

thronged  the  streets.    In  the  hall  there  was  a  The  jails  were  filled  with  arrested   rioters, 

collision  between  the  people  and  the  police.  The  sale  of  newspapers  on  the  streets  was 

who  again  made  use  of  their  sabers.    In  the  forbidden.     The  Socialist  Fortuyns  was  ar- 

Hagne.  and  other  places  Nieuwenhuis  received  rested  as  the  suspected  author  of  a  newspaper 

similar  ovations.  article  praising  the  people  for  the  lesson  they 

Suspicion  and  anger  rankled  in  the  minds  of  had  given  to  the  police.  Yanderstart,  another 
the  working-classes,  on  account  of  the  sup-  leader  of  the  Social-Democratic  party,  was  also 
posed  persecution  of  their  popular  leader  and  placed  under  arrest.  They  were  tried  in  Oc- 
the  unwonted  violence  of  the  authorities  in  tober,  and  both  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
suppressing  a  street  demonstration.  Shortly  publishing  articles  inciting  to  resistance  of  the 
afterward  a  favorite  sport  of  the  people  of  law.  In  October  the  ministry  brought  in  a  bill 
Amsterdam  was  forbidden  on  account  of  its  restricting  the  rights  of  association  and  aseem- 
cruelty.  The  game  consists  in  standing  in  a  bly.  All  demonstrations  or  assemblages  out- 
boat  that  is  rowed  rapidly,  and  trying  to  tear  of  doors  must  have  the  permission  of  the  local 
a  large  eel  from  a  cord  on  which  it  is  suspended  authorities,  who  may  ^ve  it  oonditionaUy  by 
overhead.  Many  of  the  competitors  fall  into  forbidding  the  carrying  of  banners.  The  Min- 
the  water,  while  the  successful  one  receives  a  ister  of  the  Interior  is  empowered  to  inter- 

Srize.     The  annuid  Kirmiss  was  also  inter-  diet  associations,  when  circumstances  demand, 

icted,  and  a  new   law  was   made   against  either  generally  or  temporarily,  or  in  certain 

drunkenness,  which  was  considered  an  act  of  districts.    Incitement  to  a  criminal  act,  or  to 

class  legislation.    The  people  refused  to  sub-  resistance  of  the  law,  justifies  the  authorities 

mit  to  interfecence  in  their  amusements,  and  in  breaking  up  a  meeting  or  a  procession,  even 

continued  the  practice  of  eel-baiting.    On  the  though  the  incitement  is  not  specific,  but  is 

evening  of   July  26,  in  the  thickly  peopled  conveyed  in  general  terms,  or  is  qualified  by 

quarter  called  the  Jordaan,  policemen  ordered  contingent  conditions. 

tne  young  men  and  boys  engaged  in  this  pas-  CelsiiteBi — ^The  most  important  colonies  of  the 

time  to  desist,  and,  when  they  refused,  one  of  Netherlands  are  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  espe- 

them  cut  the  cord.    He  was  seized  and  severe-  cially  the  fertile  and  populous  island  of  Java, 

ly  maltreated.    The  others  attacked  the  crowd  which,  before  the  war  m  Sumatra,  yielded  a 

with  their   swords,  bat  were  overpowered,  large  surplus  revenue  that  was  expended  on 

disarmed,  and  put  to  fiight.    Reinforcements  railroads  in  Holland.    The  financial  and  politi- 

came  up  until  there  were  200  policemen  on  cal  difficulties  in  the  East  Indies  have  suggested 

the  ground.    They  charged  several  times  into  in  Germany  the  scheme  of  acquiring  those  rich 

the  crowd,  but  were  driven  back  with  stones  islands  for  the  Imperial  Government   The  area 

thrown  by  the  mob  in  the  street  and  the  peo-  and  population  of  the  colonial  possessions  of 

pie  in  the  houses.    Many  persons  were  wound-  the  Netherlands  are  shown  in  the  following 

ed  on  both  sides.    The  rioters  had  constructed  table.    The  populations  are  from  official  esti- 

barricades,  and,  after  the  paving-stones  had  mates,  mostly  relating  to  the  year  1888.    The 

been  replaced,  during  the  night  they  were  native  population  of  Timor  and  Sumba  is  not 

torn  up  again  in  preparation  for  the  renewal  included  in  enumeration  below : 
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rOflBIBSIOIIl. 

Eftst  Indies: 

JftTS  And  Madorm. 

Boxxuitra,  west  ooaat 

Bomatra,  east  ooast 

Beokalen 

Lampoogs 

Palemhang 

Atjeh 

Blaa-Idngga 

Banoa. 

BiUlton 

Borneo,  west  coast 

Borneo,  Soatb  and  East  Districts. . . 

Celebes 

Menado 

Molacca  I  stands 

Timor  and  Snmba 

Bali  and  LomtxA 

New  Guinea. 

Total,  East  Indies 

West  India  Islands: 

Curasao 

Aruba 

St.  Martin. 

Bonaire 

St.  Eostacbe 

Saba 

Total,  West  Indies. 

Surinam 

Total  possessions 


SqMivmllM. 


60,848 

4«.!i00 

lA.26a 

0,576 

9,975 

61432 

(V870 

17,825 

4.977 

2,600 

5:^,926 

U1J83 

45.150 

26,600 

42,4^ 

21,640 

8,990 

160,755 


PapakHoo. 


719,674 


210 

09 

17 

95 

7 

5 


20,680.109 

1,116,169 

161,668 

147,754 

119,158 

619,458 

560.869 

93,078 

71,899 

82,288 

87a,298 

608,926 

8Si,606 

547,180 

846,055 

80,757 

1,858,950 

500,000 


27,729,164 


408 


46,060 


766,187 


25,015 
6,177 
8,891 
4,081 
2,463 
2,870 


48,444 


65,588 


27,823,141 


The  badget  for  the  East  Indies  for  1886  es- 
timates the  total  receipts  at  134,217,669  gaild- 
ers,  of  which  amoant  30,841,790  guilders  are 
derived  from  sales  of  coffee,  244,530  from  cin- 
chona, 4,851,346  from  tin,  21,376,000  from  the 
opinm  monopoly,  10,291,200  from  customs, 
19,916,000  from  the  land  revenue,  7,167,000 
from  the  salt-tax,  1,338,000  from  the  post-office 
and  telegraphs,  1,016,000  from  railroads  in 
Holland,  5,027,000  from  railroads  in  India,  and 
32,649,803  from  various  other  sources. 

The  expenditures  are  taken  at  139,655,706 
guilders,  leaving  a  deficiencj  of  5,438,037  guild- 
ers. The  budget  for  the  colony  of  Surinam 
makes  the  revenue  1,321,548,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 1,518,021  guilders.  The  revenue  of  Cura- 
sao is  estimated  at  614,947  guilders. 

The  imports  of  the  East  Indies  in  1884 
amounted  to  162,019,000  guilders  in  merchan- 
dise and  12,740,000  guilders  in  specie;  the  ex- 
ports to  189.715,000  guilders  in  merchandise 
and  1,085,000  in  specie. 

In  the  beginning  of  1886  there  were  587 
miles  of  railroad  completed  in  Java,  and 
120  miles  in  progress.  The  receipts  of  the 
Netherlands  India  Railway  Company  in  1884 
were  8,896,544  guilders,  expenses  1,183,628 
guilders ;  the  receipts  on  the  Government  lines 
4,251,447  guilders,  expenses  2,088,329  guilders. 
There  were  in  1884  3,590  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  in  Java  and  1,290  miles  in  Sumatra. 

Crisis  In  IndUu — Many  Netherlanders  who  are 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  in  Java  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  East  Indian  empire  can  not 
long  be  maintained.  Rumors  of  the  prospect- 
ive sale  of  these  possessions  are  frequently  cir- 
culated, but  they  originate  for  the  most  part 
in  Germany.    The  chief  reason  for  the  failure 


of  the  operations  for  the  subjagation  of  the 
Acheenese  is  that  the  East  Indian  army  is  un- 
reliable, and  that  the  soldiers  fraternize  with 
the  rebels.  In  March  an  extensive  conspiracy 
was  unearthed  in  Banjumas,  Java,  and  papers 
implicating  influential  persons  in  many  parts 
of  the  island,  including  a  number  of  Europeans, 
were  found  in  the  house  of  a  Mohammedan 
ha4JL  On  May  20  an  insurrection  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Buitenzorg  was  suppressed  by  the 
troops,  who  killed  50  of  the  500  insurgents, 
who  had  risen  against  the  demands  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt. 

The  sugar  industry,  which  has  existed  of 
late  years  only  by  means  of  advances  from  the 
banks,  is  threatened  with  extinction  through 
the  withdrawal  of  credit  and  recall  of  their 
loans  by  the  capitalists.  The  stoppage  of  su- 
gar-culture will  greatly  augment  tne  political 
and  social  dangers  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
for  the  native  aristocracy  depend  largely  on 
the  rents  from  the  sugar-plantations  for  their 
incomes,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
working  population  are  employed  in  this  indus- 
try. The.  amount  paid  in  wages  on  the  195 
plantations  is  80,000,000  guilders  per  annum. 

The  Advanced  Liberals  have  advocated  a 
radical  reform  in  the  land  and  government 
system  of  Dutch  India,  especially  abolition  of 
the  feudal  arrangements,  abandonment  of  state 
ownership  of  land,  and  the  opening  of  the 
resources  of  Java,  as  well  as  the  other  isl- 
ands, to  private  enterprise  and  capital  of  every 
nationality.  The  Government  proposed  to  as- 
sist the  sugar-producers  with  advances,  but 
the  committee  of  the  Chamber  decided  that 
the  amount  of  aid  offered  was  entirely  inade- 
quate, and  suggested  the  suspension  or  aboli- 
tion of  fiscal  arrangements  that  weighed  upon 
the  industry.  The  Chamber  decided  to  grant 
relief  in  this  form.  The  bill,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government,  remits  the  sugar 
export  duty  for  five  years,  beginning  with 
1887-^88,  abolishes  the  Government  rents,  and 
defers  for  five  years  the  payment  of  half  of 
the  interest  due  the  Government. 

The  War  in  Aeheen. — The  military  policy  that 
has  been  adopted  in  Acheen  is  called  the  con- 
centration system.  It  is  simply  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  the  occupied  posts  in  the  ene- 
my's country  and  the  abandonment  of  offensive 
hostilities.  The  English  in  Penang,  coveting 
this  rich  district,  have  furnished  the  rebels  with 
arms  and  war  materials  of  all  kinds.  Lately 
they  have  raised  complaints  about  the  inability 
of  the  Netherlands  to  establish  settled  order, 
and  urged  Great  Britain  to  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  their  pepper-trade  with  the 
Acheenese.  They  speak  of  demanding  damages 
from  the  Netherlands  Government  for  pira- 
cies committed  by  the  rebels.  The  troops  in 
Acheen  suffer  from  a  sickness  called  herri- 
herri.  The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  not 
known,  nor  has  any  remedy  been  fonnd.  It 
begins  with  lameness  of  the  legs,  which  gradu- 
ally lose  their  powers,  become  swollen,  and  are 
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tbe  seat  of  iDtenae  pain*  Hundreds  of  invalids  required  the  concnrrenoe  of  two  Legislatures  be- 
are  taken  back  to  Java  on  every  Government  fore  an  amendment  ooold  be  submitted  to  tiie 
steamer,  and  a  large  proportion  die.  Tbe  civil  people.  The  amendment  in  question  authorizes 
and  military  Governor  of  Acheen,  Gen.  Dem-  the  submission  to  l^e  people  at  the  next  gen- 
meni,  succumbed  to  tbe  climate  in  November,  eral  election  after  the  amendment  has  been 
1886,  and  was  succeeded  bv  CoL  Teyen  in  tbe  passed  by  a  minority  of  the  two  houses  of  one 
militarv  command.  M^J.  de  Kroes,  a  distin-  Legislature.  The  second  amendment  has  refer- 
guished  officer  of  the  staff,  committed  suicide  ence  to  the  qualifications  of  Sectors.  The  Con- 
while  demented  during  an  attack  of  jungle-  stitution,'  as  it  existed  before  such  amendment, 
fever.  In  July  an  Acheenese  robber,  named  required  only  six  months^  residence  in  the  State 
Tnku  Omar,  captured  a  steamship  in  the  port  and  thirty  days  in  a  district  to  entitle  a  citizen 
of  Riga,  and  killed  the  Europeans  on  board,  of  the  United  States  to  vote.  The  amendment 
except  the  captain's  wife  and  the  engineer,  in  question  requires  a  year*s  residence  in  the 
whom  he  carried  away  as  prisoners  and  hela  State  and  ninety  days  in  a  district.  The  third 
for  a  ransom,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  amendment  provides  for  the  investment  of  the 
the  Bajah  of  Tenom,  who  received  the  ran-  school  fund.  The  Oonstitution,  as  it  existed 
som  demanded  for  the  captive  English  sail-  before  such  amendment,  permitted  the  school 
ors.  Two  expeditions  were  sent  after  the  fund  to  be  invested  in  State  and  United  States 
robber,  one  or  which  brought  back  as  host-  bonds  only.  The  United  States  bonds  have  so 
ages  some  of  his  wives  and  a  score  of  other  advanced  in  price  that  an  investment  in  them 
prisoners.  The  British  Government  sent  sev-  fnroishes  vei7  little  revenue  for  schools.  The 
eral  notes  with  regard  to  the  engineer,  who  State  has  no  outstanding  bonds  in  which  to 
was  an  Englishman.  The  Dutch  authorities  make  investments,  and  on  this  account  there 
finally  secured  the  delivery  of  the  two  prison-  is  now  on  hand  $142,684  of  the  school  fund 
ers  by  paying  tbe  pirate  $25,000.    The  Dutch  drawing  no  interest. 

fleet,  oonsistmg  of  old,  dilapidated  gunboats,  The  Constitution   requires   that   proposed 

is  unable  to  keep  the  passage  between  the  amendments  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority 

north  point  of  Sumatra  and  the  adjacent  small  vote  of  each  house  of  the  Legislature  at  two 

islands  free  from  Acheenese  pirates.    This  is  a  successive  sessions,  and  be  entered  upon  the 

part  of  the  most  direct  route  to  Europe,  but  journals  of  the  respective  houses.   The  amend- 

mail-steamers  and   other  vessels  have  been  ments  in  question  were  first  passed  at  the  ses- 

wamed  to  take  the  outside  course.  The  Achee*  sion  of  the  Legislature  in  1888,  but  were  not 

nese  rebels  have  become  very  bold  since  the  then  entered  upon  the  journals  of  either  house. 

Dutch  troops  were  withdrawn  from  ail  the  This  has  been  neld  in  some  of  jbhe  States  to  be 

outposts  to  the  settlement  of  Kotta  Raja  at  the  a  fatal  defect    These  amendments  were  again 

northern  end  of  Sumatra,  where  they  have  passed  at  tbe  session  in  1885,  and  were  at  that 

constructed  new  forts.    Tne  patrols  are  con-  session  properly  entered  upon  the  journals  of 

stantly  fired  on,  and  no  attempts  are  made  to  the  respective  houses.    The  Constitution  flir- 

pursue  the  foe  into  the  jungle.    An  abundant  ther  provides  that,  after  amendments  have  been 

supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  smuggled  passed  by  two  successive  seenons  of  the  Legis- 

in  from  the  English  colony,  and  even  cannon  lature,  ^'  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 

have  been  furnished  to  the  rebels,  who  laid  to  submit  them  to  the  people  in  such  manner 

siege  to  Fort  Segli,  on  the  coast    The  little  and  at  such  time  as  the  Legislature  shall  pre- 

garrison,  subjected  to  a  regular  bombardment,  scribe."    The  Legislature  made  no  provision 

endeavored  in  vain  to  protect  themselves  with  for  submitting  these  amendments  to  the  people, 

breastworks  made  with  bags  of  sand.    The  but  the  county  commissioners  of  the  several 

Netherlands  Government  attempted  in  1886  to  counties  issued  proclamations  for  their  submis- 

enlist  a  new  European  force  of  several  thou-  sion  in  the  usual  way,  and  they  were  adopted 

sands,  but  the  liberal  bounty  offered  attracted  by  a  majority  vote  of  fit)m  6,745  to  8.996.  There 

only  a  few  volunteers.  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  tnese  amend- 

HEVADA.    State  GoTcnuieit — Tbe  following  ments,  and  the  Governor  advises  that  they  be 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  again  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  properly 

emor,  Jewett  W.  Adams,  Democrat;  Lieuten-  entered  upon  the  Journals  of  the  two  houses. 

ant-Governor,  C.  E.  Laughlin ;  Secretary  of  This  will  make  the  legislative  action  complete. 

State,  J.  M.  Dormer;  Treasurer,  George  Tufiy;  '^If  this  could  be  done  immediately,"  he  says. 

Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock :  Attorney-General,  "  these  amendments  could  again  be  submitted 

W.  U.  Davenport ;  Supenntendent  of  Public  under  a  special  act  to  a  vote  of  the  oeople  dur- 

Instruction,  C.  S.  Young ;  Surveyor-General,  ing  tbe  present  session  of  tbe  Legislature,  and 

C.  S.  Preble.    Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  in  time  to  give  this  Legislature  an  opportunity 

0.  H.  Belknap ;    Associate   Justices,  O.  B.  to  act  under  them." 

Leonard  and  Tliomas  P.  Hawley.  Irrlgittai. — On  this  subject  the  Governor,  in 

CsHlltafliMliaeaifaMBtit — ^Three constitution-  his  message  to  the  Legiuature  of  1887,  says: 

al  amendments  were  voted  upon  at  the  Novem-  **  A  speedy  enactment  of  laws  by  this  Legisla- 

ber  election.    The  first  amendment  changed  tbe  ture,  or  by  Congress,  which  will  aid  our  people 

manner  of  amending  the  Constitution.  The  Con-  in  the  introduction  of  some  system  of  irrigation, 

stitution,  as  it  existed  before  such  amendment,  is  very  important    The  future  prosperity  of 
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onr  State  maj  be  trnthfbllT  said  to  be  largely 
dependent  apon  favorable  legislation  with  re- 
gard to  this  question.  The  agrioultoral  re- 
sources of  Nevada  have  been  underestimated. 
Few  of  our  own  people  apprehend  even  in  im- 
agination the  possible  material  resources  of  the 
State  if  they  could  be  developed  and  fostered 
by  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  sjsteoi  of  irri- 
gation. It  has  been  demonstrated  bj  actual 
experiment  that,  by  the  ud  of  water,  land  be- 
fore supposed  utterly  worthless  has  been  made 
to  produce  good  crops.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact  has  induced  many  people  to  secure  and 
monopolize  the  most  aooesrible  streams  of  wa- 
ter in  our  State,  one  tendency  of  which  is  to 
retard  and  perhaps  prevent  that  immigration 
which  we  so  much  need,  as  much  of  our  land 
is  unproductive  without  irrigation.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  much  waste  land  in  the  State,  and 
vast  tracts  that  are  only  fit  for  grazing  pur- 
poses; but  wherever  water  can  be  obtained 
the  land  is  exceedingly  productive.  Nearly 
every  crop  of  srain,  cereals,  and  fruit  that  can 
be  raised  in  the  temperate  zone  can  be  pro- 
duced in  abundance  upon  the  sage-brush  lands 
of  Nevada  when  irrigated.  The  only  impedi- 
ment to  settlement  is  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  hydraulic  works  for  irrigation.  Proba- 
bly as  much  as  05  per  cent  of  Qie  water  in  all 
the  streams  of  Nevada  now  runs  to  waste.  If 
it  could  be  saved  and  used  upon  land,  a  good 
many  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  mill- 
ions, of  acres  in  this  State  might  oe  redauned 
and  converted  into  homes  for  settlers." 

ShipaoitB.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  from  Nevada  during  1886 
and  eight  months  of  1886 : 


bond  in  the  State  school  fund,  is  $118,000: 
accrued  interest,  outstanding  warrants  and 
deficiency  claims,  $80,244.11;  total  debt  of 
the  State  (exclusive  as  above)  Dec.  81,  1886, 
$148,244.11;  cash  in  treasury  applicable  to 
payment  of  debt,  $226,782.65. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  transac- 
tions of  the  State  Treasury  for  1885  and  1886 : 


TTKMB. 

KflOMh. 

■..41. 

BalMioe  In  tiia  txmmuj  Jan. 
1,1885 

$«»,7«SS5 
194,708  66 

$TS7,000  00 
lOOOOOOO 

PorehMa  of  Unitod  Btitw 
bonds 

PurduMaofSutoboodi. 

80,000  00 

Totd 

81,160,470  88 

$847,000  00 

Aetul  dJabimeineots 

StoU  bonds  redaflmed 

Balance  in  treaaoiy  D^c  81, 
188A,  oatataadlng  wanaBts 

$708,870  68 
447,800  81 

"hooo'66 

798,000  00 

Total 

$1,160,470  88 

$847,000  80 

ARTICLES— IN  GAB^LOADS. 


Barlay , 

BaM-metal. . . , 

Borax. , 

Brick 

Gattle , 

Copper. , 

Copper  mAtte 

HaF 

Uldea 

Hoga 

Horsea 

Ice 


Iron,  and  ita  mannlketora 

Lead 

Lumber,  and  forest  prodaeta 

Macbineiy 

Marble 

Oata 

Orea 

Ores,  oonoentrftttona 

Potatoes 

Bait 

Sheep 

Boda 

Vegetablee,  other  than  potatoea. . . 

Wheat 

Wood 

Wool 


8,607.880 
8.887,280 
6,606,880 

«44,78iC666 

88,600 

188,880 

6,881,860 

684,800 

103,000 

•1J94,&00 

"liraaio 

14,518,800 

18,878,090 

888,140 

46,000 

1,196,710 

7,914.480 

888,820 

718,490 

90.980 

•8,640,000 

899,890 

62,980 

8,468,280 

67,660 

8,881,280 


181,880 

1JM9,880 

4,714,990 

70,000 

f8L86Q,000 

85,800 

840,910 

1,688,700 

871,880 

ti/)bb^666 

418,860 

156,800 

8,489,660 

18,874,710 

178,960 

41,400 

816,800 

6,176,060 

1401,870 

8,187,480 

198.000 

t8/S60,000 

411,610 

40,610 

468,400 

860,000 

8,460,880 


The  total  disbursements  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury for  actual  eznenses  were  $478,294.28;  de- 
ficiency claims  allowed,  $18,118.88;  amount 
allowed  for  salaries  of  assessors  and  collectors, 
$62,006.27;  express  charges  on  cash  trans- 
mitted to  State  TreasuiT,  $1,018.25 ;  amount 
allowed  for  armories,  $14,650;  total  actual 
expenses  for  1886  and  1886,  $558,982.68 ;  av- 
erage expenses  per  annum,  $276,991.81. 

"Die  revenue  collected  during  1886  and  1886, 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  the  State  government,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

9feoantlea $606,78710 

Bj  State  Comptroller  for  inaaranee  Itcenaea 8,600  86 

By  State  Comptroller  for  dnunmers*  Uoenses.. . .  90,ltt  86 

By  Secretary  of  Btate,  flwa,  aales  of  statatea,  etc.  8,788  86 

By  Clerk  orSuprema  Cout  for  feea,  ate. 1,808  80 

Of  Bute  Bchool  ftand  for  salaxlea,  ete^  In  Ijuid- 

Offlce 18,448  81 

Of  Btate  aohool  ftind  for  aalanr  of  attorney  at 

Waahlncton 1,960  48 

Of  genera]  school  fond  for  aalary  of  Bnperlntend- 

ent  of  Pnbllo  Instruction 4,000  00 

Of  general  school  fond  for  traTettny  expenses, 

Superintendent  of  Pnbllc  Instmctlon 600  00 

By  sale  of  lamp 8  00 


•  Cattle,  estlmsted,  40,808.        t  Horsea,  eatimated,  900. 
t  Cattle,  estltnatedl  88,618.        •  Sheep,  eatimated.  16,880. 
«  Horses,  estlmsted,  1,820.        t  Sheep,  estimated,  16^110. 

Ftiaaoos. — ^The  total  bonded  debt,  exclusive 
of  the  $880,000  5-per-cent  irredeemable  State 


Total $661,744  61 

BeoelptaoTerexpendltores  for  1886  snd  1886.     $7,761  98 

The  year  1886  shows  a  depreciation  in  prop- 
erty valuBtionsto  the  amount  of  $714,411.68, 
as  compared  with  1886,  and  of  $848,421.70  as 
compared  with  1884;  and  a  decrease  in  the 
taxable  proceeds  of  mines  of  $884,989.67  as 
compared  with  1886,  and  of  $899,889.71  as 
compared  with  1884;  but  this  result  was  ex- 
pected as  to  the  taxable  proceeds  of  the  mines, 
oecause  of  the  legislation  of  1885  making  tax- 
able only  the  actual  net  proceeds  above  all 
costs ;  and  depreciation  in  property  valuations 
was  also  expected  in  some  counties,  but  en- 
tirely unlocked  for  in  others  where  there  seems 
no  good  reason  for  it.  The  State  tax  on  the 
proceeds  of  mines  in  1878  amounted  to  $207,- 
413.45,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  deoreaae 
until  for  1886  it  was  only  $4,989.09. 
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The  followiiig  statement  shows  the  assessed 
▼alae  of  property  bj  ooonties  for  the  year 
1886,  ezdosive  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines: 


OOUNTnOL 

TalM«r 
nalMtala. 

TalMoTpv 
■Mai  yfopvtj. 

Tataaaftas- 

aUa  pNfvtjr* 

CborehiU 

BooglM. 

Kiko. 

EMD«nkU . . . 

Burelu 

Hnmboldt... 

lAoder. 

Llneoln 

loron 

Nye 

$867,167  00 

460307  00 

9388,168  00 

•78,710  00 

1,678,169  00 

9,188,090  68 

1368,706  70 

906,061  60 

868,099  00 

976,409  00 

1,067,8*8  00 

1,609,764  60 

9,864,490  00 

877,990  00 

$180,609  00 
977,411  00 

1,047,016  00 
907,606  00 
•76,461  99 

l,in,969  64 
688319  96 
186,178  60 
661,078  00 
966300  00 
790348  00 
678306  60 

1388,466  00 
488387  00 

$687,760  00 

786.018  00 

4,280,160  00 

1,181316  00 

9,648,618  99 

8311,178  16 

1,709,108  06 

849360  00 

1,419,006  00 

681,909  00 

Ormtbj 

Btorej 

Wsahoe 

White  Ptao.. 

1,788309  00 

9,176,160  00 

4,186,876  00 

816,047  00 

Total.... 

$16340346  89 

$•306,688  01 

$96,7483n88 

The  net  proceeds  of  mines  as  assessed  amoont- 
ed  to  $554,846.62.  The  State  tax  of  90  cents 
amonnted  to  $281,789.89,  and  the  ooontj  taxes 
to  $428,428.62. 

8tlfer-Hiiliiis»  —  The  leading  indnstrj  of  the 
State  has  greatly  revived  within  the  past  year. 
The  depressed  state  of  puhlio  feeling  caused  by 
the  abandonment  of  deep  mining  on  the  Oom- 
stock  lode  has  been  entirely  dissipated  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  valnable  deposits  of  ore 
on  the  npper  levels,  and  also  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  The  oat^nt  of  bullion  has  been 
thereby  very  largely  increased. 

liTO-Slidu — Next  in  importance  to  silver  is 
the  live-stock  interest— especially  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Nevada  possesses  some  of  the  finest  cat- 
tle-ranges in  the  world.  The  many  nutritions 
grasses,  notably  the  bnnch-grass,  that  grow  on 
the  mountain- sides,  afford  excellent  pasturage 
for  summer,  while  the  many  varieties  of  sage- 
brush, which  grow  everywhere  on  the  desert 
plains  and  rolling  hills,  especially  the  white 
sage,  serve  as  exceUent  winter  food,  being 
considered  by  many  far  superior  in  strength 
and  nutrition  to  any  of  the  grasses.  Except 
in  Nevada  and  other  portions  of  the  Great 
Basin,  there  is  no  country  where  the  grasses 
possess  the  property  of  curing  themselves  un- 
aided by  the  labor  of  man.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  by  the  more  enter- 
prising breeders  in  importing  superior  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  grade  of  cat- 
tle. While  the  improvement  has  been  marked 
in  giving  great  size  and  weight,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  improved  cattle  are  admirably 
adapted  to  tiie  varied  and  extensive  ranges. 

FoBUctl. — The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  Elko  on  September  9,  and  nominated  a 
ticket  as  follows :  Member  of  Congress,  J.  H. 
McMillan ;  Governor,  Jewett  W.  Adams,  the 

5 resent  incumbent;  Lieutenant-Governor,  T. 
.  Bell ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  T.  Brady ; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  C.  H.  Belknap ; 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  McEeman ; 
Attorney-General,  J.  F.  Boiler ;  State  Comp- 
troller, R.  Sadler;  State  Treasurer,  Jerry 
Schooling ;  Surveyor-General,  S.  H.  Day ;  Su- 


Serintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  A.  E.  Eay ; 
tate  Printer,  Henry  Duffey :  District  Judges, 
Henry  Rives,  A.  L.  Fitzgerald,  and  H.  T.  Crea* 
well.  The  following  are  the  chief  planks  of 
the  platform : 

We  demand  of  the  Administration  at  Washington 
that  it  shall  second  the  efforts  of  the  Demooratio  rep- 
leaentativeB  in  Congress  to  give  the*  people  free  coin- 
age of  stiver,  notwitnstandinff  the  formiaable  combi- 
nations existing  between  me  gold  ringa,  national 
hanka,  and  the  national  RepabUcan  party  in  Califor- 
nia in  revising  to  insert  a  silver  plank  m  their  plat- 
form, deserves  the  condemning  or  the  sUver-produo- 
inffpeople  of  the  mining  refl^ona  of  the  Padflo  coast 

We  indorse  the  policy  of  applying  the  surplus  in 
the  National  Treasury,  as  fast  as  it  may  aoottmniate,  to 
the  payment  of  the  national-debt,  retirin|f  aa  rapidly 
as  practicable  the  national  bank  circulation  ana  the 
direct  i»siie  by  the  national  Government  of  legal- 
tender  Treasury  notes,  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  coin 
certiiicates. 

We  demand  the  immediate  abrogation  of  the  Bmr- 
lingame  treaty,  and  the  total  suppreasion  of  Chinese 
immigration  to  American  aoil,  and  we  &vor  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  deportation  of  all  Chinese  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  recommend  the  ezdasive 
patronage  of  white  labor  and  ita  producta. 

We  commend  the  policy  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion in  strictiy  enforcing  the  tariff  laws,  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  which  is  so  happily  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  wool-growing  industry  of  the  coun- 
ti7  receives  mors  protection  now  by  collecting  the 
whole  ixnport  duties  on  wool,  than  it  did  under  the 
hiffh  tariii  of  1867,  under  the  practice  by  Republican 
omcials  of  letting  foreign  woof  slip  through  our  cus- 
tom-houses at  leas  than  one  half  of  said  dutiea. 

In  behalt  of  the  mining  industi^  of  this  State,  and 
of  the  miner— ^e  pioneer  of  civilization  on  thia  coast 
— aa  well  as  of  the  whole  people  of  Nevada,  we  ear- 
nesUy  recommend  to  the  authorities  at  Washington 
the  immediate  opening  and  permanent  running  or  the 
United  States  Mmt  at  Carson  City,  to  the  end  taat  our 
mines  may  be  relieved  from  theunnecesMirY  and  bur- 
densome ez^nse  of  shipping  their  bullion  three 
thousand  miles  away  for  market,  and  wo  hereby 
commend  the  efforts  of  Senator  Fair  to  accomplish 
this  result. 

We  are  in  favor  of  liberal  wages  and  free  labor. 
All  associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
Intelligence,  promoting  the  weliare  and  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  laborer  and  mechanic,  and  to  enable 
them  successftilly  to  contend  for  and  maintain  Uieir 
rights  by  peaceful  and  efficient  means  against  power 
and  oppressive  combinations,  should  be  encouraged 
and  expressly  sanctioned  by  law ;  and  the  Danocratio 
party  of  Nevada  is  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  liberal 
laws  fbstering  and  encouraging  the  formation  of  co- 
operative andprotcctive  societies  among  all  classes  of 
laboiing-men. 

The  Republican  State  Oonvention  met  at 
Oarson  on  September  28,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing nominations :  For  Oongress,  William  Wood- 
bum;  for  Supreme  Judge,  T.  D.  Edwards; 
District  Judges,  Richard  Rising,  D.  W.  Mc- 
Kenney,  Mr.  Biglow;  Governor,  0.  0.  Ste- 
venson; Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  0.  Davis; 
Attorney-General,  John  F.  Alexander;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  J.  M.  Dormer;  Clerk  Supreme 
Court,  0.  F.  Bicknell ;  ComotroUer,  J.  F.  Hal- 
lock  ;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly ;  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, John  E.  Jones;  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction, W.  C.  Dovey ;  Printer,  J.  C.  Harlow. 

On  November  2  the  Democrats  elected 
Judges  Belknap  and  Fitzgerald,  while  the  Re- 
publican candidates  were  chosen  to  the  remain- 
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ing  places.   The  vote  for  Governor  was :  Re-  and  the  churches  In  Savannah,  6a.,  and  Tope- 

pm>iican,  6,498 ;  Demooratio,  5,869 ;  majority,  ka,  Kansas. 

694.  For  Snrvejor  -  General  the  vote  was :  GcMnl  CwTOitlM  tf  the  VilM  Stitos.— The  six- 
Republican,  6,946 ;  Demooratio,  6,429 ;  m%jor-  ty-sixth  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jem- 
it  j,  1,516.  For  Congressman^  the  Republicans  salem  Church  in  the  United  States  met  in  New- 
cast  6,700  votes  and  the  Democrats  6,670;  ma-  York,  May  80.  One  hundred  and  seventeen 
iority,  1,080.  The  Legislature  has  14  Repub-  ministers  and  delegates  were  in  attendanceu 
Jicans  and  6  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  82  The  Rev.  Chaxmoey  Giles  presided,  and  deliv- 
Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  House.  ered  an  address  on  '^  The  Use  of  the  General 

NEW  BEVNBWICE.  Goff ruieit— The  lieuten-  Body  of  the  Church,  and  the  True  Method  of 
ant-Governor  is  Hon.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley ;  Presi-  performing  it.''  The  Treasurer  of  the  General 
dent  of  the  Executive  Council,  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Convention  reported  the  total  amount  of  the 
GiUespie;  Attorney-General,  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair;  various  funds  belonging  to  it  in  his  hands  to 
Provincial  Secretary,  Hon.  David  McLellan;  be  $17,267.  The  Board  of  Publication  re- 
Chief  Commissioner,  Board  of  Works,  Hon.  P.  turned  the  net  assets  of  the  Publishing-House 
G.  Ryan;  Surveyor-General,  Hon.  James  Mitch-  at  $6,808,  and  its  income  for  the  year  at  $2,919, 
ell ;  Solicitor-GeneraL  Hon.  R.  J.  Ritchie ;  showing  a  profit  of  $567.  The  board  had  pur> 
members  without  office,  Hon.  A.  Harrison  chased  from  other  publishers  remainders  of 
and  Hon.  Gains  S.  Turner.  the  editions  of  the  '^  Compendium,"  Parsons^s 

The  total  exports  from  New  Brunswick  for  *'  Outlines  of  the  Religion  and  Ptiilosophy  of 
the  fis<^  year  ending  June  80, 1885,  amounted  Swedenborg,"  and  ^^  The  Infinite  and  Finite  " ; 
to  $6,489,298.  Of  this  amount,  exports  to  the  had  published  cheap  editions  of  the  work 
value  of  $8,268,292  went  to  the  United  States,  "Among  the  Corn,"  Part  I,  and  of  ^*  Nature  of 
and  $2,644,681,  including  $4,000  bullion,  to  Spirit,  and  of  Man  as  a  Spiritual  Being,"  by 
Great  Britain.  The  principd  article  of  export  Chauncey  Giles;  besides  church  books  and  mau- 
ls lumber,  of  which  Great  Britain  takes  the  uals;  and  was  about  to  publish  a  translation  of 
greater  part;  this  year  to  the  value  of  $2,896,-  Swedenborg's posthumous  work,  ^*De  Anim&." 
471.  Fish  ranks  next  among  the  exports,  the  The  corporation  of  the  New  Church  Theologi- 
United  States  being  the  best  customer,  this  cal  School  returned  total  assets  of  $27,020,  and 
year  to  the  extent  of  $883,578  out  of  a  total  of  endowment  funds  amounting  to  $7,020.  The 
$1,111,498.  The  exports  of  the  province  com-  school  had  been  attended  by  ten  stuaents.  The 
pare  unfavorably  with  those  of  the  three  pre-  amounts  of  certun  special  funds  were  returned 
vious  years.  as  follow :  N e w  Church  Building  fund,  $1, 1 75 ; 

PsHtlcs.— The  old  question  of  abolishing  the  Rice  legacy,  $7,889 ;  Rotch  legacy,  $82,759 ; 

Legislative  Council  was  revived  once  more  in  Swedenborg  Memorial  fund,  $1,077;   lunge- 

the  Legislative  Assembly  at  the  session  of  1886.  rich  fund,  $84«562.    The  scheme  of  distribut- 

A  bill  with  that  object  was  passed  by  the  lower  ing  Swedenborg^s  works,  which  the  last  fund  is 

house,  being  supported  by  both  parties,  but  intended  to  aid,  was  going  on  in  an  encour- 

was  thrown  out  by  the  Legislative  Council,  aging  way.    Thirty-six  hundred  and  seventr- 

wbich  in  turn  suggested  the  reduction  of  the  nine  copies  of  different  works  had  been  dis- 

Exeoutive  Council  to  six  members,  and  a  re-  tributea  during  the  year,  making  a  total  from 

daction  in  the  membership  of  both  houses  of  the  beginning  of  78,497  copies.    The  Board 

the  Legislature.    This  proportion  was  r^ected  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  had  received 

by  the  Assembly.    The  lower  house  also  re-  $1,887,  of  which  $560  hod  been  contributed 

jeoted  bills  to  hold  only  biennial  sessions,  and  for  the  Italian  mission.    It  reported  conoem- 

to  amend  the  franchise  by  adopting  manhood  ing  missionaiy  work  in  Tennessee,  at  Savannah, 

suffrage  in  provincial  elections.    At  the  close  Ga.,  in  Canada,  and  Florida,  and  in  the  foreign 

of  the  session  the  Legislature  was  dissolved,  stations  of  Sweden  (Stocknolm  and  Gotten- 

The  elections,  held  in  April,  resulted  in  sus-  burg),  Italy,  and  East  Prussia.    In  Italy,  Sig. 

taining  the  Government  of  Mr.  BMr  (Liberal),  Scocia  was  translating  the  works  of  Sweden- 

who  had  been  in  power  three  years.  borg  into  the  Italian  language.    The  literature 

NEW  JERVSALiai  CHCBCB.    The  following  of  the  New  Church  was  also  in  course  of  publi- 

associations  made  reports  to  the  General  Con-  cation  and  circulation  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and 

vention  of  this  Church  in  the  United  States:  Switzerland.  The  General  Convention  approved 

Canada  Association,  5  societies ;  Blinois  Asso-  plans  for  making  central  stations  of  missionary 

elation,  11  societies,  496  members;  Maine  As-  work  at  Chattanooga,  for  Middle  and  East  Ten- 

Bociation,  5  societies,  808  members ;  Maryland  nessee  and  Northern  Georgia;  at  Savannah,  for 

Association,  4  societies,  289  members ;  Massa-  the  rest  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  and 

chusetts  Association,  21  societies,  1,571  mem-  at  Galveston,  for  Texas.    The  property  of  the 

hers ;  Michigan  Association^  5  societies,  185  Southern  Missionary  Society,  offered  by  it,  was 

members ;  Minnesota  Association,  2  societies,  accepted  by  the  convention,  for  the  promotion 

126  members ;  New  York  Association,  18  so-  of  tne  same  end,  in  missionary  work,  which 

cieties,  751  members ;  Ohio  Association,  12  so-  that  society  had  in  view.    The  formation  of 

cieties^  617  members ;  General  Church  of  Penn-  local  auxiliary  missionary  societies  was  recom- 

sylvama,  14  societies,  497  members ;  and  soci-  mended.    An  amendment  of  the  constitutional 

eties  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (116  members);  provision  respecting  the  office  of  General  Pas 
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tor  was  proposed,  80  that  the  article  shall  read  yoked  snch  hostility  among  the  Protestanti 
that  sacn  pastor  may  be  iDTested  with  *' power  that  the  Imperial  Govemment  canceled  it 
to  authorize  candidates,  to  ordain  ministers,  and  earlj  in  Febmary,  and  appointed  Sir  G.  Will- 
preside  oyer  a  general  body  of  the  Oharch,  this  iam  des  Voenx,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  lately  Goyemor 
power  to  be  exercised  only  while  acting  as  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  who  arriyed  in  the  colony 

S residing  minister  of  an  association  or  of  the  on  April  22. 
General  Oonyention,  and  the  ofSoe  and  rank  FbuuMOi  —  The  total  reyenne  for  the  year 
of  General  Pastor  to  be  also  subject  to  such  1885  amounted  to  $1,009,222,  showing  a  con- 
limitations  as  to  its  continuance  as  the  Associ-  siderable  deficit  as  compu^  with  1884.  The 
ation  may  prescribe.*^  This,  and  other  propo-  total  expenditure  was  $1,875,082.  The  con- 
sitions  which  were  offered  in  modification  of  solidated  and  debenture  debt  of  the  colony  on 
it,  can  be  acted  upon  after  six  months^  notice.  Dec.  81, 1885,  amounted  to  $2,149,697.52,  and 
The  Sabbath  -  School  Association  of  this  the  floating  debt  to  $148,841.01.  The  esti- 
Ghurch,  at  its  annual  meeting,  made  proyision  mated  expenditure  for  1886  is  $1,214,094,  and 
for  the  publication  of  graded  manuals,  and  ap-  the  estimated  reyenue  $1,218,884. 
proyed  of  the  selections  by  the  Grad^  Lesson  Intatrioi — In  the  course  of  his  speech  from 
Committee  of  lessons  for  the  year,  drawn  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  General  As- 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  word  and  from  sembly  on  February  11,  the  Goyemor  said : 
the  little  work  of  Swedenborgon  "The  Doc-  "The  results  of  our  staple  industries  for  the 
trine  of  Faith.'*  last  year  were  peculiarly  unfJEtyorable ;  not 
BittUi  New  Chirck  8scle^«— The  sixty-seyenth  only  was  the  seal-fishery  very  deficient,  but 
meeting  of  the  British  xfew  Church  Society  its  produce  obtained  only  indifferent  sales, 
was  held  hi  London,  June  22.  The  Rey.  Dr.  The  catch  of  fish  alon^  the  shore  was  also 
Tafel  presided.  The  committee's  report  showed  below  an  ayerage;  while  that  of  Labrador, 
tiiat  2,620  yolumes  in  English  and  2,000  yol-  with  cod  and  herring,  though  fairly  snccess- 
umes  in  Welsh  had  been  printed  during  the  taL  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  badly  cured, 
year;  while,  during  the  same  period,  8,226  yol-  and  meeting  actiye  competition  incur  accns- 
umes  in  English,  80  yolumes  in  Latin.  14  yol-  tomed  markets,  was  sold  at  unremuneratiye 
nmes  in  French,  881  yolumes  in  Welsn,  4  yol-  prices.  The  fishery  on  the  banks  furnished 
nmes  in  German,  and  22  yolumes  of  the  Swe-  the  only  instance  of  a  prosperous  issue,  and 
denborgian  philosophltal  works  had  been  dis-  it  is  satis&etory  to  obserye  that  this  enter- 
posed  of.  Fiye  ftee  libraries  had  receiyed  prise  giyes  cheerinff  promise  of  becoming  a 
grants.  Clergymen  and  theological  students  more  and  more  reliable  resource.  Agriculture 
iipplying  for  aid  had  receiyed  260  yolumes.  yielded  generally  £Eiir  returns,  the  more  im- 
The  committee  had  undertaken  to  publish  a  portent  crops  haying  been  both  sound  and 
concordance  to  all  the  theological  writinss  of  abundant.  Mining  pursuits  during  the  year 
Swedenborg,  in  monthly  parts,  which  publica-  showed  improyement.  There  was  an  increased 
tion  will  probably  extend  oyer  fiye  years.  export  of  ores,  and  late  market  quotations  en- 
Mddi  inial  CmAnmtt^ — ^The  British  Annual  courage  the  hope  of  actiye  operations  in  the 
Conference  of  the  New  Church  was  held  in  next  season.  The  returns  of  natiye  ship-build- 
August  at  Heywood  in  Lancashire.  The  Rey.  ing  giye  a  tonnage  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
R.  R.  Rodgers  was  chosen  president.  Dele-  of  the  preceding  year." 
gates  were  in  attendance,  with  a  fraternal  AM  far  the  Uieaplsyel* — On  Haroh  81  a  mob 
address,  from  the  General  Conyention  in  the  of  unemployed  workmen  inyaded  the  Parlia- 
Untted  States.  Reports  on  the  Augmentation  ment  bmldings  while  the  House  was  sitting, 
fund  and  on  the  Italian  mission  were  consid-  and  some  of  them  placed  a  flag  on  the  table 
ered.  A  scheme  respectmg  Sunday-school  of  the  House.  The  immediate  cause  of  tiie 
examinations  was  discussed,  and  disoretionary  demonstration  was  the  r^ection  by  the  As- 
power  in  the  matter  was  left  with  the  Sunday-  sembly  of  a  number  of  resolutions  moyed  by 
School  Union.  The  Cionference  penrions  to  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  haying  reference  to  the 
widows  and  aged  ministers  were  agreed  to.  preyailing  destitution  and  want  of  employ- 
Notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Rey.  J.  ment  for  the  people,  and  pledging  the  House 
F.  Potts  had  completed  his  fourteen  years  of  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  extension 
arduous  labor  in  tne  preparation  of  a  concord-  of  railways  as  a  means  of  opening  up  the  coun- 
ance  of  Swedenborg^s  theological  works,  and  try,  as  well  as  of  proyiding  employment  for 
that  the  book  had  been  adopted  by  the  Swe«  the  people.  Subsequently  an  act  was  passed 
denborg  Society  for  publication.  proyiding  for  the  encouragement  of  agricult- 
BEWfOIJHDLAini*  Oeferaasiti — ^The  death  of  nre.  This  act,  which  had  been  foreshadowed 
the  late  Goyemor,  Sir  John  Hawley  Gloyer,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  proyides  for 
reyiyed  the  commission  of  Chief- Justice  Sir  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies  at 
Frederick  Carter  as  Administrator  of  the  Goy-  certain  places  where  the  land  is  suitable.  It 
emment  pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  also  grants  aid  to  poor  settlers,  and  arranges 
Goyemor.  The  Imperial  Goyemment  appoint-  for  the  remoyal  to  these  settlements  of  people 
ed  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  a  natiye  of  the  colony,  who  are  unable  to  make  a  liying  by  fishing 
and  long  distinguished  as  the  leader  of  the  alone,  and  grants  a  bounty  for  each  acre  of 
Roman  Catholic  party.    The  appointment  pro-  knd  brought  under  cultiyation.    A  sum  of 
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t60,000  was  voted  for  the  purposes  of  the  end  of  the  seocmd  pangraph  of  the  preoediog  vtiole, 

Inf  f  A  Ka  AxnAfiHMl  fltirinff  thrae  vAJira.  ^°  ^he  eiae  where  •  mine  should  be  disooTered  in  the 

^ir^-^^Cy^^_r.??!^-    -^.Z!^...-  «f  vicinity  of  eny  one  of  the  paitoofthecoartcomprited 

Hatalei.— The  expiration  of  the  Treaty  of  Sn the statemoit annexed tothe present ammgiient, 

Washington  on  Joly  1,  1885,  left  Newfound-  the  Oovemment  of  the  French  Bepnblio  engMjee  not 

land  in  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  to  raiae  any  objection  to  the  persona  interBstecTei^ov'- 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  regard  to  ingfortheworkingofBu<AmlnefaclUtiee<»mp^bl^ 

the  United  States;  and  the  colony  adopted  a  S? o^l!??  ^^"cii' bi'cS^^ 

policy  similar  to  that  of  the  Dominion.  Amen-  ^^  Qong^  ^  -^  apeoilied  by  oommon  agreement  be- 

can  fishermen  were  permitted  to  fish  for  the  tween  the  oommanderB  of  the  onuaers  ^  the  two  na- 

remainder  of  the  season  within  the  territorial  tiona.    The  eonatrnctiona  neoeeaary  for  the  working 

that  the  President  of  the  United  States  would,  tenitoiy  aituated  beyond  the  Ihniti  apedSed  in  the 

at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  recommend  annexed  statement  for  the  exeroae  of  the  Frenehflah- 

the  appointment  of  an  International  Commis-  eriea.    They  may  be  oonneotad  with  the  whuf  by 

sion.    But,  as  Congress  failed  to  adopt  this  one  angle  railroad  of  one  ot  two  Imea.    Inortoto 

sugge^on;  .the    Nf^^^^^^           Govennjnent  ^^ ^  rrSSSi  t.V',tSfe^ 

adopted  similar  tactics  to  those  of  Canada  m  etructed  on  eaoh  aide  of  the  railroad  for  the  provia- 

the  enforcement  of  the  International  Conven-  ional  atorafe  of  minerala  and  mining  plant  on  a  apace 

tion  of  1818,  forbidding  the  purchase  of  bait  not  exceedmg  fifteen  metres  on  eaicm  aide  of  the  rail- 

or  ice  in  the  colony  hy  Americans,  and  pro-  ^^^""^JP;^  ^^  ^S!^^J^tZ^Sl 

vu'*.-        n  v! ^J^..^«^n<i   Kv  4-i.lw«    »:»!>:«  eort  oi  indoaure.     Jio  conatruotion  other  than  the 

hibitmg  fishing    operations  by  them   within  ^^^  ^^  nulwav,  and  the  aheltera  and  atorehonaea 

three  miles  of  the  coast,  etc.    A  bill  passed  above  mentioned  can,  in  conformity  with  the  last 

by  the  Assembly  imposing  an  export  duty  on  atipulation  of  the  aeoond  paragraph  of  Uie  preceding 

bait  was  reserved  by  the  (Jovemor  for  her  article,  be  erected  on  the  part  of  tiie  ooaat  aet  aside 

TSai^^^^im  A^«ia«iiAiMi*>«rk'U  fo'  fialunff  m  the  limits  fixed  m  the  annexed  atate- 

Sf^LL  V  Ji    ^^         r.    XT      i>i  100R  ment    The  atipnktiona  of  the  preaent  aitide  ahall 

The  VnaOk  8h«e  QiMttM.— On  Nov.  U,  1885,  ^^ppi^  equally  to  the  woiWng  of  a  mine  within  theae 

an  agreement  was   signed  at  Paris  between  limita,  on  the  condition  that  it  ahall  have  been  mnto- 

Eogland  and  France  with  reference  to  the  ftHy  agreed  upon  provipuslr  by  the  commanders  of 

long-standing  dispute  about  the  rights  of  French  j^®  'C'?^"  ?/  ^^v^%  °*?°°*  ^  ^!  V^^.S^ 

-„i® ^^     ®  4.Llfr  ^..A.  ^f  xT,^  ™a4.  *v#  Vi»«r  ^ho  mmc  ahall  not  be  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  hmder  the 

fishermen  on  that  part  ofthe  coast  of  New-  ^^  exereiae  of  the  French  fisheries. 

foundland  known  as  the  French  shore.    The  4.  it  ia  undentood  that  Ftench  oitizena  ahall  retain 

Colonial  Legislature  refused  to  ratify  the  agree-  in  fiill  on  all  those  parts  of  the  coast  oompriaed  be- 

ment.    The  terms  of  the  arrangement  were  aa  tween  Cape  St  John  and  Cape  Bav  the  right  aa  it  ia 

fallow  •  denned  by  treaty  of  fiahing,  of  diymg  and  canng  their 

luiiuw  .  fj^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  catting  wood  in  all  parts  ex- 

The  nndersiffned  oommiaaioners.  who  have  been  cept  on  indoaed  property,  neceeaary  for  flahing-stages, 

appointed  by  the  Goyemmenta  of  Great  Britain  and  huta,  and  flahing-boata. 

franoe  in  order  to  find  meana,  without  touching  the  5.  The  superintendence  and  the  police  of  the  fish- 
treaties  at  present  in  force,  which  it  is  not  their  duty  eries  shall  be  exerciaed  by  the  ahips  of  war  of  the  two 
either  to  modify  or  to  interpret,  of  preventing  and  oountriea  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  hereafter 
regidating  diaputea  relative  to  the  exereiae  ofthe  fish-  aet  forth,  the  commanders  of  these  ships  having  aole 
ery  on  the  coaata  of  Newfoundland,  have  ftumed  in  authority  and  competency  under  these  conditions  in 
concert  the  following  regulationa,  aubject  to  the  ap-  all  matters  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  the  operationa 
provid  of  their  reapective  Govemmenta :  which  reanlt  therrarom. 

AvnoLX  1.  The  Government  of  her  Ad^esty  the  6.  Engliah  and  French  fiahing  ahips  or  boats  shall 

Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  be  registered  in  accordance  wiui  the  adlministrative 

Ireland  engagea  to  comply  with  the  following  regnla-  refful&tons  of  the  countir  to  which  they  respectively 

tions  for  securing  to  French  fishermen,  in  execution  belong,  and  ahall  bear  (ustinctive  maraa  in  a  visible 

of  the  treatiea inforoe, and  particularly  of  the  Deda-  manner,  which  will  allow  of  their  bdng easily  recog- 

ration  of  1788,  the  iVee  exeroiae  of  their  indnatiy  on  nized  at  a  diatance.    The  captains,  mssten,  or  per- 

the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  without  anv  interference  sons  in  charge  must  have  with  them  documents  estab- 

or  obstruction  whatever  on  the  part  of  British  sub-  lishiiiff  the  nationality  of  their  ahipa  or  boats, 

jecta.  7.  The  commanders  of  cruiaen  of  each  nation  ahall 

8.  The  Government  ofthe  French  Bepublio  engages  notify  mutually  to  one  another  any  InfhKstions  which 

on  its  part,  in  exchange  for  the  security  accorded  to  may^  be  comndtted  by  the  ships  or  boats  of  the  other 

French  fishermen  by  the  application  of  the  regula-  nation  of  the  regulations  set  forth  in  the  preceding 

tions  contained  in  the  present  arrangement,  not  to  article. 

raiae  any  otijectionB  agunat  the  formation  of  establiah-  8.  The  cruisers  of  the  two  countries  shall  have  an- 

ments  necessary  for  toe  development  of  every  indue-  thority  to  record  all  hifraotiona  of  the  treaties  aotuiJly 

trv  other  than  that  of  the  fisheries  on  those  portions  in  force,  and  eapecially  ofthe  Dedaretion  of  1788,  ao- 

01  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  oompriaed  between  oordin/;  to  the  terms  of  which  British  suhieots  are  not 

Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Ray  which  are  tinted  in  red  **  to  interrupt  in  any  maimer  the  fiahery  or  the  French 

on  the  map  hereto  annexed,  and  which  do  not  appear  by  their  competition  during  the  temporary  exercise  ot 

in  theatatement  alao  annexed,  describing  the  portions  it  which  is  ffranted  to  them  upon  the  ooasts  of  New- 

of  the  coast  to  which  the  present  paramph  does  not  foundland.'' 

apply.  It  engagea  equally  not  to  (uaturo  the  resident  9.  On  a  complaint  being  made  by  French  fisher- 
ifntish  subjects  in  respect  ot  the  establishmentB  aotu-  men,  or  on  a  demand  being  made  by  them  with  a  view 
ally  existixig  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  comprised  to  their  being  enabled  to  exercise  their  right  of  fish- 
between  Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Bay  paaaing  bv  the  ing,  the  commanden  ofthe  Enslish  oruiaerB  ahall  op- 
north,  but  no  new  onea  will  be  establiahed  on  those  pKMe,  sad,  in  caae  of  no  Engiiah  cruiserB  being  m 
parts  of  the  coast  deacribed  in  the  atatement  men-  eight,  the  commanders  ofthe  French  cruiaersmay  op- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph.  pose,  every  fishing  operation  of  Britiah  aubjects  which 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  atipulated  at  the  may  interrupt  the  induatry  of  auoh  French  flahermen ; 
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i^ntj  Bhal]  nmovt  the  boats  or  ships  enamng  the  ob-  of  all  articles,  goods,  provisioDs,  eto.,  which  are  neoes- 

etmcdon  to  sooh  indostiy.    With  this  oDJect  the  sarv  for  the  proseoation  of  their  Mung  industir,  for 

oommanders  of  French  cruisers  may  address  to  the  thcLr  subsistence,  and  for  their  temporary  estaolish- 

offending  parties  the  necessary  warnings,  and  in  case  ment  on  the  ooast  at  this  Biitish  possession.    They 

of  resistance  take  their  fishing  implements,  in  order  shall  also  be  exempt  on  the  same  part  of  the  ooast 

to  place  them  on  shore  or  to  give  them  up  into  the  from  the  payment  or  all  light  and  port  dues  and  other 

bands  of  the  commanders  of  her  Britannio  Majesty's  shippinff  dues. 

cruisers.  In  oases  in  which  no  interruption  shall  re-  17.  Irench  fishermen  shall  have  the  right  to  pur- 
suit to  French  fishermen,  snd  in  which  neither  a  chase  bidt,  both  herring  and  capelin,  on  snore  or  at 
complaint  nor  a  demand  haa  been  made  to  enable  sea,  on  the  ahores  of  Newfoundlttd.  free  finom  all  duty 
them  to  exercise  without  difiioulty  their  right  of  fish-  or  restrictions,  subsequent  to  the  6tn  of  April  in  ea^ 
ing,  the  commanders  of  French  cruisers  smdl  not  op-  year  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiafaiug-sesson. 
pose  the  fishing  operations  of  British  subjects.  18.  The  employment  of  French  subjeots  in  the  pro- 

10.  In  cases  m  which  residents  on  shore  may  inter-  portion  of  one  guardian  with  his  fiimi^  to  each  harbor 
ftre  with  or  disturb  by  their  acts  the  diying  and  the  is  authorised  ror  the  ouardianship  or  the  French  es- 
prepantion  offish,  and  in  genial  the  various  opera-  tablishments  out  of  the  fishing^season.  In  the  laive 
{tons  which  are  a  oonsequenoe  of  the  exerdse  or  the  harbors  where  the  temporaiy  fishing-rooms  of  the 
French  fishery  on  the  ooast  of  Newfoundland,  a  report  French  are  so  distant  ftom  each  other  as  to  render  it 
▼erifying  the  damase  caused  shall  be  drawn  ud  by  impracticable  for  one  guardian  to  take  care  of  all  sucli 
the  oommanders  of  ue  cruisers  of  her  Britannic  Mig-  establishments,  the  presence  of  a  second  guardian  with 
eaty,  and,  in  their  i^isenoe,  by  the  commanders  of  the  his  fiunilv  shall  be  anthorised. 

French  cruisers.  In  the  latter  case  the  report  shall  19.  All  fishing^boats,  all  their  snuJl  boats,  all  rig- 
be  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  judicial  proc^ddings  to  ging,  gear,  nets,  lines,  buoys,  or  other  fishing  impS- 
be  taken  thereon  by  the  oommanders  of  her  Mijesty*s  ments  whatsoever,  found  or  picked  up,  shiQl,  as  soon 
omiserB  in  the  exerdse  of  their  functions  as  justices  of  as  possible,  be  deiivered  to  the  competent  authorities 
the  peace.  of  the  nation  of  the  salvor.    The  articles  saved  shall 

11.  If  an  offense  is  committed  or  damage  oaused.  the  be  restored  to  the  owners  thereof,  or  to  their  repre- 
commanders  of  cruisers  of  the  nationality  to  which  sentatives,  by  meana  of  the  above-mentioned  compe- 
the  offenders  belong,  and,  in  their  absence,  the  com-  tent  authorities,  the  interest  of  the  sslvors  being  pre- 
msnders  of  the  cruisers  of  the  nationality  to  which  vioualy  guaranteed.  The  indemnity  to  be  oaid  to  the 
the  plaintiffs  belong,  shsll  estimate  the  gravity  of  the  salvors  shall  be  fixed  in  aooordance  with  the  law  ot 
fiMSts  brought  to  their  knowledge,  and  smJl  reconl  the  the  respective  countries  in  such  matters. 

danuwe  sustained  by  the  plaintiflH.    They  shsll  draw  20.  The  provisions  of  thepresent  arrangement,  with 

up,  ahould  occasion  require  it,  in  aooordance  with  the  the  exception  of  those  contamed  in  artidee  1,2,  and  18, 

forms  in  use  in  the  countries  of  the  two  nations  r&-  shall  be  applicable  solely  for  the  time  dunng  whiob 

spectively,  a  report  as  to  the  verification  of  the  facts  the  treatiea  accord  to  the  French  the  right  orfishing 

such  as  it  may  result,  ss  well  from  the  declarations  of  and  diying  their  fish.    In  iSuth  of  whicn  the  under- 

tbe  interestedparties  ss  from  the  evidence  taken  in  signed  commisuoners  have  drawn  up  the  present  ar- 

the  matter.    This  report  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  rangement,  subject  to  the  approval  oi  their  respective 

in  the  judicial  proceedings  to  be  taken  thereon  so  fsr  Governments,  and  have  signed  the  same.    Done  at 

aa  their  powers  extend  by  the  commanders  of  the  Paris,  in  duplicate,  the  14th  of  November,  1886. 

eniisers  of  the  nationality  to  which  the  offending  Fbavois  Cjame  Fokd, 

party  belongs.    Should  the  matter  appear  to  be  of  Fniiran  Bran  Pxhitill. 

SSfcSriS:.2^  '^X  J^^^ii^i:^.^^  "W  HiMimiM.    (For  census  sUtktica  of 

Slaintiff! 
lie  nationality 

sight,  to  secure  eitlier  the  person  of  the  offender  or  his  1887). — ^Elections  occur  biennially  in  Norem- 

boat,  in  order  to  give  them  up  Into  the  han<^  of  the  i,er  of  the  even  years ;  legislative  seesiona  bi- 

comnumd^  ennially  in  June  of  the  odd  years.    Governor, 

15.  The  wmmanders  of  British  and  French  cruisers  Moody  Currier,  Republican ;  Seoretarr,  Ai  B. 
shall  administer  immediate  justice  within  the  limits  Thompson ;  Deputy  Secretary,  and  Editor  of 
of  their  powers  with  regard  to  the  complaints  brought  State  Papers,  Isaac  W.  Hammond ;  Treasurer, 
to  their  notice  either  by  the  mterested  psrties  directly  o^ion  a  Oartar*  Pnblio  Printer  John  B  OlArkA. 
or  through  the  commanders  of  Uie  cndsers  of  tiie  o®*o\A-*^«™r,ruDUorTTnter,jonni>.uw 
otiiernaSon.      **'"*"*""'^  ***  *""  wu««»  «•  iai»  Manchester;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Oliver 

18.  BesisUmce  to  the  directions  or  ii^unetions  of  Pillsbury ;  librarian,  William  H.  Kimball ;  Sn- 

oommanders  of  cruisers  charged  with  tne  poUoe  of  perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  James  W. 

*t*,?^*^.^!  ^^t  *^*  ^^"^  •**  ?lt"  *^^  ^5?*^  Patterson ;  Adjutant-General,  Augustus  D.  Ay- 

tent  authority  for  repressing  the  set  complained  watson:  Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture, 

of.  James  O.  Adams*;   Secretary  of  Board  of 

li.  When  the  act  alleged  U  not  of  a  serious  charao-  Equalization  of  Taxes,  Charles  A.  Dole  ;  Rail- 

ter,  but  haa  nevertheless  caused  damage,  the  com-  _^  nAmminmonfira—HanrT  If    Pntnov  Kd. 

menders  of  cruiiiers  shsll  be  at  liberty,  should  the  "^  r  a    JS^S^!?  u^/vA^T^  J    rlnn^I 

parties  oonoemed  sgree  to  it,  to  arbitrate  between  Z*^^,°'  0«^W)m,  and  Mward  J.  Tenney; 

them,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  to  be  pud.  Bank    Commissioners,  Buel  C.  Carter  t    ^d 

16.  The  French  Qovemment  abandons  for  its  sub*  George  E.  Gage ;  Supreme  Judicial  Court — 
Jeots  the  sidmon-flsheriM  in  rivers,  and  only  ]eserves  Chief-Justice,  Charles  Doe ;  Associate  Justices, 

mains  salt,  but  it  Is  forbidden  to  pUce  fixed  barriers  Clark,  Isaac  N .  Blodgett,  Alonzo  P.  Carpen- 

capable  of  impeding  interior  navigation  or  the  drou-  ter,  and  George  A.  Bingham.     Attomey-Gen- 

lanon  of  the  Dsb.  ___^.^_^_^-^_^_-^^_^^__^^_- 

16.  French  fl^ermendisll  be  exempt  from  tiie  pay-  ^  p,^  ^^^  ^  iggT.  Hshimi  J.  Bstebilder  sppotait«l  to 

ment  of  any  duties  on  the  Importation  into  that  part  hq  tiM  vacsaer.                                             ^^^ 

of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  comprised  between  t  dm  Dee.  10, 1888.  Cbsrles  E.  Cooper  sppotnted  to  fill 

Cape  6t  John  and  Cape  Bay,  paaring  by  the  north,  ths  Tseaaey. 


^IfS'Si^'oftSritilai  HEW  HMPSemt    (For  census  sutistics  of 

r  belongs  shall  have  tiie  right,  iT  no  cnuscr  of    population,  area,  etc.,  see  "Annual  Cyclop©- 
tionali^  to  which  the  olKnder  belongs  be  in    dia  '*  for  1884.)     Slate  fiatwmwat  (to  June, 
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eral,  Mason  W.  Tappan.*  Law  Reporter,  WUl-  Thomas  Cogswell,  Democrat,  87.295 ;  Joseph 
iamS.  Ladd.  Wentworth,  Prohibitiooigt,  and  scatter!^, 
NItkaL— The  biennial  election,  1686,  was  2,210.  Sawyer^s  plurality,  600.  There  being 
held  for  the  choice  of  State  and  coontj  omoers,  no  majority,  the  choice  will  fall  to  the  Legis- 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  two  members  latnre,  in  joint  convention,  which  is  Repnbli- 
of  Congress.  The  Repablican  party  nominated  can.  For  the  Senate,  thirteen  Republicans  and 
Charles  H.  Sawyer  for  Governor,  the  Demo-  nine  Democrats  were  chosen,  leaving  two  di»- 
cratic  party  nominated  Thomas  Cogswell,  and  tricts  unrepresented.  The  House  will  ooDsist 
the  political  Prohibitionists  nominated  Joseph  of  169  Republicans  and  187  Democrats,  giving, 
Went  worth.  The  Republican  platform  reaf-  on  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses,  86  Repubh- 
firmed  the  party's  devotion  to  the  cardinal  can  mivjority.  The  GU>vemor's  Council  has  two 
doctrines  that  had  animated  it  since  its  organl-  Republicans  and  one  Democrat  chosen,  with 
zation  in  1856 — equal  rights  and  privileges  to  two  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  Legislature, 
all  men  before  the  law;  a  free  ballot;  the  exer-  The  Republicaos  chose  their  ofiScers  in  GQlls- 
oise  of  that  ballot  unobstructed  by  intimidation  borough,  Cheshire,  Sullivan,  and  Grafton 
or  fraud,  and  an  honest  count  in  all  elections  counties;  the  Democrats  carried  Rockingham, 
South  and  North ;  abhorrence  of  violence  and  Belknap,  Carroll,  and  CoOs  counties,  while 
murder  as  a  means  of  carrying  elections ;  hon-  Merrimack  and  Strafford  counties  were  offi- 
est  money,  as  opposed  to  irredeemable  paper  oered  in  part  from  each  party.  Concord,  Man- 
currency  and  muimited  silver  coinage;  the  Chester,  jHashua,  and  Portsmouth  chose  Demo- 
protection  of  American  industry  and  oapi-  crats  for  mayor ;  but  the  City  Councils,  except 
tal^  whether  engaged  in  agriculture^  manu-  in  Portsmouth,  are  Republican.  Dover  and 
f  actures,  or  commerce,  by  a  proper  tariff;  uni-  Eeene  elected  full  Republican  boards  of  offi- 
versal  education ;  a  faithful  administration  of  cers.  In  the  First  Congressional  District  Lu- 
the  laws ;  ten  hours  of  labor,  and  a  full  sym-  ther  F.  McKinney,  Democrat,  appears  to  have 
pathy  with  all  just  demands  of  workingmen ;  a  small  plurality  over  Martin  A.  Haynes,  the 
the  principles  of  prohibition  that  have  pre-  present  member.  A  recount  of  votes  in  this 
vailed  as  the  policy  of  the  State  for  thirty  district  is  asked  and  expected.  In  the  Second 
years,  to  reduce  to  Uie  minimum  the  evil  of  the  District,  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  Republican,  is  re- 
sale and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors;  reform  in  elected  by  1,200  plurality.  The  Prohibition 
the  civil  service,  and  opposition  to  anarchism  and  scattering  vote  in  1886  was  less  than  in 
and  communism,  under  whatever  guise.    The  1884. 

Democratic  platform  pledged  reform  of  abuses  CmuMMmiL — ^The  State  Constitution  pro- 
in  the  years  of  the  Republican  party's  misrule,  vides  that  the  people,  by  a  majority  vote,  may 
and  declared  that  Federal  taxation  should  be  call  a  convention  to  consider  amendments  to 
exclusively  for  public  purposes,  and  should  not  that  instrument  each  seventh  year.  That  op- 
exceed  the  needs  of  the  Government  economi-  portunity  occurred  Nov.  4,  1884,  but  was  lo^ 
cally  administered;  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  The  following  Legislature  provided  tJiiat  an- 
on this  basis,  keeping  in  view  the  principle  that  other  vote  be  taken  March  9, 1886,  and  a  mar 
the  burden  of  taxation  should  fall  most  heavily  jority  of  1,516  in  favor  was  the  result  It  will 
on  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  most  lightly  devolve  on  the  Legislature  of  1887  to  fix  a 
on  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  that  the  time  for  the  holding  of  such  convention,  and 
rights  of  labor  must  be  fostered  and  cherished ;  vote  a  sum  necessary  for  its  expenses, 
that  they  favor  the  principle  of  arbitration  in.  Flnaacok — Cash  on  hand  June  1,  1885,  $69,-" 
settlement  of  differences  between  labor  and  991.47;  receipts  for  the  vear  from  June  1, 
capital,  and  that  laws  be  enacted  for  that  pur-  1885,  to  May  81,  1886,  $1,045,862.87;  total 
pose ;  the  enactment  of  laws  making  ten  hours  amount,  $1,115,854.84 ;  disbursements  for  the 
the  maximum  limit  of  a  day^s  labor  in  manu-  same  time,  $1,081,501.28 ;  cash  on  hand  June 
facturing  establishments,  and  providing  weekly  1,  1886,  $84,558.06;  total  disbursements,  $1,- 
payments  in  corporations  and  manufacturing  115,854.84.  Debt,  June  1, 1885,  $8,101,860.88; 
concerns;  the  platform  denounces  lawlessness  assets,  June  1,  1885,  $77,612.48 ;  net  indebted- 
and  anarchy,  by  whomsoever  inaugurated ;  it  ness,  $8,028,748.40.  Liabilities,  June  1,  1886, 
recognizes  the  evils  of  intemperance,  sympa-  $8,090,577.49;  assets,  June  1, 1886,  $92,085.52; 
thizes  with  all  well-directed  efforts  to  eradicate  net  indebtedness,  $2,998,541.97;  decrease  of 
these  evils,  and  believes  a  Judicious  license  law,  debt  during  the  year,  $26,206.48.  Revenue— 
properly  enforced,  the  best  remedy  therefor.  State  tax,  $400,000 ;  railroad-tax,  $87,090.84; 
and  that  it  will  promote  the  cause  of  temper*  insurance-tax,  $4,881.56;  interest,  $1,817.58; 
ance.  The  Prohibition  party  acted  in  opposi-  charter  fees,  $2,025;  telephone-tax,  $2,458.67; 
tion  to  the  Republicans  (who  had  placed  upon  all  other  sources,  $2,481.97 ;  total  revenue^ 
the  statute-book  all  prohibitory  laws  existing  $500,196.97.  Expenses— ordinary,  $264,442.<t 
in  the  State,  and  sought  their  enforcement),  18;  extraordinary,  $81,788.84;  interest,  $178,* 
and  with  the  Democrats.  The  result  of  the  764.57;  total  expenses,  $474,990.54;  excess  o( 
gubernatorial  vote  was  about  as  follows :  revenue  over  expenses,$25,206.48.  Ordinary  cxt 
Charles  H.  Sawyer,  Republican,  87,795  votes ;  penses  in  detail-- Legishiture  (pay-rolls),  $92,* 

^Died  Oct  24,  1886.    J».  27, 18S7,  D»M  B»n«d  .p.  2S^i^,«*^*Pt^  •^Sd^Ioa^iP'^''''''"'!^'^ 

pointad  to  flU  the  Taeucy.  20 ;  State  pnntmg,  $82,426.86 ;  support  of  m^' 
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digent  insane,  $6,000 ;  snpport  of  eonviot  in- 
Bane,  $3,288.92 ;  National  Guard,  $34,999.47 ; 
bounty  on  wild  animala,  $11,684.77 ;  Fish  Oom- 
mlBsionera,  $2,288.78 ;  State-House,  $2,718.- 
84;  Board  of  Agriculture,  $971.10;  Industrial 
Bohool,  $6,000;  Board  of  Equalization,  $622.- 
40;  Board  of  Health,  $996.96;  clerk-bire, 
$1,270.88  ;  Bank  OommlBsioners,  $4,498.06 ; 
education  of  deaf  and  dumb,  $4,128.87;  educa- 
tion of  blind,  $8,800;  Normal  School,  $6,000; 
publishing  laws  in  newspapers.  $2,986.80;  in- 
cidentals, $6,146.84.  Extraordinary  expensee 
--Agricultural  College,  $8,000:  White  Mount- 
ain roads,  $2,127.29;  State  Pnson,  balance  of 
current  expenses,  $1,282.46 ;  historian,  $1,042.* 
20;  indexmg  records,  $1,200;  Gen.  Grant  ob- 


seouiefli  $1,821.29;  publication  of  military  reo- 
oros,  $700;  legLsIative  resoWes,  $8,889.16; 
Veterans*  Association,  $2,668.11 ;  Gettysburg 
Memorial  Association,  $1,000 ;  State  Arsena^ 
$2,000 ;  improvement  of  camp-ground,  $882.- 
41 ;  refunded  taxes,  etc,  $6,810.92.  The  $400,- 
000  State  tax  is  no  longer  a  burden  upon  the 
towns,  as  their  credits  on  account  of  corpora- 
tion taxes,  more  than  pay  the  direct  tax  in  a 
large  number  of  the  towns. 

Bsari  ef  EfialtaatkB.— The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary, for  1886,  shows  an  increase  of  valuation 
of  property  over  the  previous  inventories  of 
$411,708,  and  an  increase  in  savings-bank  de- 
posits of  $8,672,069.  Number  of  ratable  polls, 
valuation,  amount  of  taxes,  etc.,  by  counties : 
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-The  Insurance  Oommissloner,  in 
his  report  to  June,  1886,  shows  that  ail  fire- 
insurance  companies  of  other  States  and  coun- 
tries, to  the  number  of  fifty-eight,  withdrev 
from  doing  business  in  this  State  Sept.  1, 1886, 
and  that  much  the  larger  share  of  the  fire-in- 
surance transactions  of  the  year  do  not  appear 
in  his  report ;  consequently,  the  statistics  ap- 
pear very  meager.  He  says  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  and  town  mutual  companies  that 
have  heretofore  reported  have  undergone  no 
material  change ;  that  they  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  four  stock  companies,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $626,000,  twelve  State 
and  two  town  mutual  companies,  making  five 
stock  companies  in  all,  with  a  total  capital  of 
$1,006,000,  and  fifteen  State  and  nineteen  town 
mutual  companies.  The  State  and  tovm  com- 
panies reporting  were  carrying  risks  in  the 
State,  Deo.  81, 1886,  as  follows:  Stock  compa- 
nies, $16,812,604;  State  mutuals,  $8,880,898; 
town  mutuals,  $2,261,812 ;  total,  $26,664,909. 
The  Legislature  of  1886  passed  what  was  known 
as  the  'Valued-policy^*  law,  which  brought 
forth  vigorous  protests  fh>m  the  insurance 
companies  out  of  the  State,  followed  by  the 
declaration  that,  **if  the  said  bill  becune  a 
law,  they  wonld  immediately  withdraw  from 
the  State."  With  slight  amendments,  the  biU 
passed  both  houses  by  more  than  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  received  the  signature  of  the  Ck>vem- 
or;  and  those  companies  thereupon  ordered 


their  agents  to  close  business  and  forward  bal- 
ances to  the  home  oflBces.  The  **  valued-policy  " 
law  simply  provides  that  an  insurance  company 
shall  be  liable,  in  cases  of  total  loss,  to  the  fuU 
amount  written  in  the  policy ;  that  in  partial 
loss  the  company  shall  pay  a  sum  equal  in 
amount  to  the  damage  done;  that  comnacts 
and  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
rates  shall  not  be  formed ;  and  that  suits  aris- 
ing from  disasreement  shall  be  brought  and 
maintained  only  in  the  courts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  law  appears  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  a  great  preponderance  of  sentiment, 
both  of  the  people  and  the  press.  Upon  the 
withdrawal  of  tuese  insurance  companies  the 
people  at  once  took  steps  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  a  few  montns  sufficed  to  develop 
the  formation  of  both  stock  and  mutual  com- 
panies able  to  protect  the  interests  of  New 
Hampshire.  A  large  decrease  in  losses,  and  of 
the  amount  expended  for  insurance,  is  already 
very  percept! ble.  Tbe  Commissioner  warns  the 
people  of  the  State  against  **  outlaw  *'  or  irre- 
sponsible companies,  from  without  the  State, 
offering  insurance.  The  last  Legislature  passed 
*'  An  act  to  facilitate  the  giving  of  bonds  re- 
quired by  law."  This  permits  any  Judge,  head 
of  department,  or  other  officer  authorized  to 
accept  or  approve  a  bond,  to  accept  the  policy 
bond  of  a  auly  licensed  company,  when  satis- 
fied of  its  ability  to  respond,  in  lieu  of  personal 
security.    In  1886  there  were  bumea  in  the 
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State  52  barns.  4  slioe-faetoriea,  6  dry-floodB 
stores,  60  dweilings,  4  ffrooerj-stores,  4  lodg* 
in^-halls,  11  hotels,  4  livery-stables^  9  saw, 
shingle,  and  stave  mills,  4  woolen  and  2  cotton 
mills.  The  city  of  Concord  has,  in  later  years, 
enjoyed  immanity  from  conflagration  in  a 
marked  degree  by  providing  an  abundance  of 
water  at  120  feet  nead ;  a  full  service  of  hy- 
drants, steam  fire-engines,  private  force-pnmps, 
electric  alarm-boxes,  etc.  The  chief  engineer 
reports,  for  1886,  for  the  principal  fire  precinct, 
extending  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  basiness 
center,  containing  12,000  popalation  and  many 
public  buildings,  that  the  fire  losses  aggregated 
only  $287.50 ;  insurance  received,  $62.60.  In 
the  out  villages  and  rural  portions  of  the  city^s 
other  60  square  miles  of  territory  the  total  es- 
timated loss  was  but  $102887.60.  Of  this  loss, 
$6,450  fell  on  farm-buildmgs  beyond  the  reach 
of  means  for  extinguishment.  The  insurance 
received  was  $6,087.60.  Under  the  foreign 
insurance  companies^  rule,  the  premiums  paid 
amounted  to  more  than  $70,000  annually. 

The  number  of  life-policies  issued  in  1885 
was  2,282;  amount  insured,  $8,849,822 ;  poli- 
cies in  force,  Dec.  81, 1885,  7,801 ;  amount  in- 
sured, $18,828,180;  premiums  received  in  1886, 
$841,966;  losses  and  diums  paid,  $808,984. 
The  amount  of  life-insurance  done  in  the  State 
exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year  in  number 
of  policies  issued,  amount  written,  and  sum  of 


premiums  received.  The  claims  paid  also  show 
an  increase.  The  annoal  tax  assessed  on  in- 
surance companies  of  other  States,  April  1, 
1886,  amounted  to  $8,478.81. 

StetM-Uiwaji.  —  Tne  forty-second  annual 
report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  gives 
the  following  information :  Gross  earnings  of 
the  steam-railroads,  reporting  in  1885,  passen- 
ger department,  $7,954,851.56 ;  freight  deptui- 
ment,  $8,482,286.98 ;  rents  for  use  of  roads, 
$1,042,710.12;  other  sources,  $509,841.44;  to- 
tal amount,  $17,989,140.10.  Qross  expenses, 
$11,692,167.07 ;  gross  net  income,  $6,296,- 
978.08.  Compart  with  previous  reports,  a 
lar^  apparent  increase  is  shown.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  business  of  the  Eastern  and  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  systems  being  included  in  the 
returns.  The  capital  stock  of  the  roads  ex- 
pended in  New  Hampshire  is  approximated  at 
$28,000,000.  Of  thirty.five  corporations  re- 
porting, twenty-six  paid  dividends  varying 
from  2  to  10  per  cent  Average  for  all  roads 
reporting,  4.40  per  cent  A  good  financial  year 
for  the  railroads  of  tiie  State  is  reported.  No 
injurious  effects  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
solidation policy  adopted  three  years  since. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage,  cost, 
and  equipment  of  the  railroads  in  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  year  ending  Sept  80. 1886.  The 
taxable  valuation  in  1886  was  $14,671,882; 
and  the  tax  assessed  $208,840.62 : 
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The  new  raflway  passen^r  station  in  Ck>n- 
oord  is  an  elegant  and  spacions  struotare,  280 
feet  long  by  68  feet  wide,  with  an  iron  train- 
shed  770  feet  long  and  105  feet  wide,  covering 
an  area  of  two  acres.  Its  foondation  is  of  Con- 
cord granite,  the  walls  dark -red  briok^  laid 
with  dark  Joints,  granite  window-sills^  lintels 
and  oappings.  Its  corners  are  square  pilasters, 
with  dark  -  red  terra-cotta  capitals,  each  snr- 
moonted  by  a  copper  dome,  relieving  the 
ffK^e.  The  roof  has  a  steep  pitch,  and  is 
covered  with  dark-blue  slate,  ana  flashings  of 
heavy  copper.  The  principal  room  is  a  rotunda, 
or  waiting-room,  60  by  65  feet,  open  to  the  root 
and  finished  in  oak  panels.  The  windows  and 
transoms  are  of  stained  cathedral  glass.  The 
floor  is  of  marble  tiling,  and  light  iron  stairways 
lead  to  a  gallery  on  three  sides,  conducting  to 
the  several  offices.  A  large  outline  map  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  railway  systems  ana  connec- 
tions, rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  is  painted 
in  fresco  on  the  eastern  wall.  The  general 
offices  are  in  the  second  and  third  stories. 

A  bronze  statue  of  Daniel  Webster  was  a  gift 
to  New  Hampshire,  Jan.  18,  1886,  from  Ben- 
jamin P.  Oheney.  The  figure  is  8  feet  high, 
designed  by  Thomas  Ball,  of  Florence,  Itfuy, 
and  cast  at  Munich.  Its  pedestal  is  granite, 
14  feet  high,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  State- 
House  Park,  Concord.  The  panels  are  severally 
inscribed:  ''Daniel  Webster.''  ''Bom  Salis- 
bury, N.  H.,  18  Jan.,  1782."  "  Died  Marsh- 
field,  Ms.,  24  Oct,  1852."  "  Presented  to  State 
of  New  Hampdiire,  18  Jan.,  1886."  The 
statue  was  dedicated  with  appropriate '  dvic 
and  military  exercises,  June  17,  1886. 

Strset  Baflwafb — The  following  are  the  sta- 
tistics of  street  railways  in  the  State :  City  of 
Concord — ^length  of  road,  7  miles;  track,  ivith 
sidings,  7i  miles;  construction,  $82,165.49; 
equipment,  and  land  and  buildings,  $25,652.- 
19;  cash  and  cash  assets,  $8,759.67;  total 
assets,  $6f,577.85.  Liabilities— capital  stock, 
$45,000 ;  unfunded  debt,  $7,000 ;  surplus,  $9,* 
577.85;  $61,577.85.  Total  miles  run  in  the 
year,  91,250 ;  passengers  carried,  210,968.  Two 
steam  motors  are  used.  City  of  Manchester — 
length  of  track  and  sidings,  4}  miles;  con- 
struction, equipment,  land,  buildings,  etc.,  $25,- 
000;  cash  assets,  $841.72;  capital  stock,  $25,- 
000;  surplus,  $841.72;  miles  run  during  the 
year,  185,415;  passengers  carried,  440,698; 
round  trips,  87,690.  City  of  Dover — construc- 
tion, $18,287.44;  equipment  and  cash  assets, 
$7,478.10;  total,  $20,710.54;  capital  stock, 
$19,450;  unfunded  debt,  surplus,  and  cash 
assets,  $1,260.54;  total,  $20,710.54;  length  of 
track,  2*89  miles ;  miles  run  during  the  year, 
6,785 ;  passengers  carried,  81,811 ;  trips,  1,225. 
Laconia  and  Lake  Village— construction,  $10,- 
454.29;  equipment,  land,  buildings,  and  ca^h 
assets,  $9,848.17;  totol,  $20,297.46;  capital 
stock,  $15,000;  unfunded  debt  and  surplus, 
$5,297.46;  totaO,  $20,297.46;  length  of  track, 
ii  miles;  miles  run  during  the  year,  41,528; 
passengers  carried,  148,188 ;  round  trips,  9,720. 


Tekgnqifes  aid  Mcp feiuSi— The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  telegraph  companies  within 
the  State,  and  taxes  assessed  oy  die  State 
Board  of  Equalization  for  1885 : 


OOXPANm. 


Amerieao 

Chester  and  Deny 

Direct  United  States  Gable. 

Maine 

Montreal 

Mutoal  Unkm 

Nortbecn 

Westen  Union*. 


Total. 


18,685  00 

400  00 

30,000  00 

10.000  00 

5,000  00 

8,000  00 

^000  00 

170^000  00 


$840,MOOO    $a,4S0»5 


Th> 


t40  9« 
466 

116  SO 

116  SO 

68  10 

S8S4 

68  10 

8,068  60 


Tkxpald. 


$40  96 

465 

116  80 

116  SO 

66  10 

88  84 

68  10 


$417  45 


*  This  eorporatloo  has  appealed  to  the  Snpreme  Oonrt  for 
the  abatement  of  tax  assessed.  A  decision  has  not  jet  been 
rendered. 

The  statistics  of  the  telephone  companies  in 
the  State,  for  the  year  1885,  are  as  follow : 


OOMPANXn. 

▼alMika. 

Tupald. 

Brattleboro*  and  Chesteraeld 

Brattleboro' and  Hinsdale 

Colebrook,     Btewartttown,    and 
ChuksTllle .: 

$700  00 
600  00 

860  00 

1,600  00 

800.000  00 

8,400  00 

800  00 

5,000  00 

$8  81 
6  18 

8  01 

Colebrook,  Stewartstowcand  Con- 

17  48 

Hew    EngUuid   Telephone    and 

Telcfraph. 

Pljmoath  and  Campton 

8,884  00 
87  68 

Stratford  and  Colebrook 

0  80 

Wlnnlpeaankee  Bell 

58  10 

Total 

$811450  00 

$2,468  00 

The  taxable  yaluation  of  telegraphs  in  1886 
was  $172,142,  and  the  tax  levied,  $2,444.40. 
The  taxable  valuation  of  telephones  was  $216,- 
600,  and  the  tax  levied  $2,552.85. 

flaTtass-BaikSi — The  Commissioners  report 
the  earnings  of  all  the  savings-banks  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  81,  1885,  as  $8,029,925.78, 
or  over  6^  per  cent,  of  the  deposits,  or  6  per 
cent,  of  the  Dook  value  of  the  assets.  The  ex- 
penses to  the  same  date,  aggregate  $144,847.- 
66,  or  one  third  of  one  per  cent.  The  one- 
per-cent.  State  tax,  believed  to  be  burdensome, 
and  tending  to  drive  deposits  from  the  State, 
amounts  to  $485,828.72.  The  rate  per  cent, 
of  dividends  is  slightly  higher  than  was  shown 
in  the  preceding  report.  The  Salmon  Falls, 
the  only  State  bank,  pays  its  usual  10  per 
cent.  Thirteen  savings-banks  divide  5  per 
cent.;  nine,  4^  per  cent.;  thirty-nine,  4  per 
cent. ;  others,  8i,  8,  and  2  per  cent.  The  se- 
curities in  New  Hampshire  aggregate  $14,869,- 
528.57;  in  New  England,  $16,684,825.40 ;  out- 
side of  New  England,  $82,161,922.44.  Loans 
secured  by  mor^^  on  Western  farms,  with 
about  $100,000  in  Florida,  amount  to  $12,118,- 
500.75 ;  Western  dties,  including  personal  and 
collateral  securities,  $4,009,074.88.  County, 
city,  town,  and  school  district  bonds  amount 
to  $7,116,138.10.  Railroad  bonds  have  de- 
creased, while  railroad  and  bank  stocks  have 
increased.  Miscellaneous  bonds  and  stocks 
show  an  increase.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number,  condition,  and  progress  of  the 
savings-banks  of  New  Hampshire  in  each 
year  from  1850  to  1886,  inclusive : 
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)  Bnperintendent  ot  Inatrao- 
tion  reporta  that  1,8flS  more  pnjiiU  were  en- 
rolled la  1S86  than  in  the  jear  previoaa. 
Towna  in  the  Btate  having  organized  sohools, 
2HS;  the  nnraber  of  districts,  1,B90;  flracttonal 
diotricts,  and  nnder  special  acta,  286.  Different 
pnhlio  Bchools,  2,770;  graded  achoola,  S2S; 
town  and  district  high  -  sohoob,  67;  average 
length  of  Bohoola  in  weeka,  20 '37.  Bojra  at- 
tenoing  oohool  twa  weeka  or  more,  82,870; 
(prlfl,  81,S49;  nnmher  of  papila  nnder  six 
years,  4,632;  between  aix  and  alzteen,  68,- 
289;  over  aixteen,  S.331.  Average  attend- 
ance of  alt  the  pnpits,  44,769;  average  to 
each  Bchool,  16-16;  ratio  of  average  attend- 
ance to  the  whole  nnmber,  '711.  Nnmher 
reported  attending  private  schools,  not  regia- 
tered  in  the  pobUo  scboola,  6,B8S;  nnmher 
between  five  and  fifteen  not  attending  any 
achool,  8,570.  Teaohera — males,  404;  females, 
8,076;  average  wages  of  male  teaohera  per 
month,  inclnding  board,  (40.22;  of  female 
teachers,  |S8.fi6.  Teachers  from  normal 
schools,  86S.  Scbool-honaea — nnmher,  2,190; 
nnflt  for  nw,  261 ;  bnilt  dnring  the  year,  12 ; 
having  mapa  or  globes,  1,684.  Estimated 
value  of  hnildings,  sites,  and  ftimitnre,  $2,- 
265,262;  value  of  apparstos,  t49,S88.  Beve- 
nne — town  taxes,  $470,177;  district  taiee, 
$76,721 ;  Uterary  fond  from  the  State,  $48,- 
804;  local  fands,  $10,717;  railroad- tax.  $5 - 
200;  dog-tac,  $6,119;  contribated  in  hoard, 
fa  el,  and  money,  $7,284;  entire  revenne,  $617,- 
472.  Expend itores—new  bnildings,  $27,384; 
Interest,  or  to  cancel  debt,  $14,641 ;  penna- 


nent  rep^r*,  $86,688 ;  ordinary  reptdra,  fnet, 
care,  etc.,  $65,098;  teachers'  aalaries,  $464,- 
874;  aaperintendence,  $17,964;  total  expended, 
$616,948.  Average  cost  per  pupil  for  mlsoel- 
laneona  expenses  and  aalaries  of  teachers, 
$8.06;  averagecost  of  the  attendanoe,  $11.67; 
average  coat  for  entire  sum  expended,  $9.89. 
Teaohera'  inatitutes,  organised  nnder  the  law 
of  1683,  have  been  held  in  each  of  the  ten 
counties,  with  marked  increase  and  interest, 
at  an  expense  of  $1,668.  The  attendance  of 
teaohera  was  1,047.  The  cities  and  towns  that 
have  adopted  the  system  of  furnishing  free 
text-booka  for  the  uae  of  pupila,  find  the  plan 
working  acceptably.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  sav- 
ing of  60  per  cent  over  the  private  cost  of 
hooks.  The  great  work  of  the  year  has  cen- 
tered fn  the  new  school  law,  authorized  In 
I88C,  known  as  the  town  system  of  schools — 
a  snbstitnte  for  the  old  dietriot  syatem.  Re- 
sults, as  to  ite  saccess,  have  not  yet  been 
reached,  as  the  law  was  not  to  go  into  effbct 
until  March  1,  1886.  There  were  in  the  State 
forty-four  town  high-aohoola,  employing  forty- 
aix  male  teachers  and  seventy -nine  female 
teachers,  having  1,498  male  stndenta  and 
3,009  female  atndenta  —  2,112  pnrming  the 
higher  branches.  1,016  the  ancient  langnagea, 
and  664  the  modern  languages.  These  schools 
have  libraries  containing  6,019  volames.  The 
value  of  the  bnildinng.  apparatus,  and  grounds, 
ia$616,660.  Beyondthese, thereareforty-threo 
schools  (private)  of  a  still  higher  grade,  fitting 
young  men  and  women  for  courses  of  oollege 
study,  having  uluety-three  male  and  sixty-one 
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female  teaohers,  with  1.999  male  and  1,279  Thirty  thontand  Look  Leven  tront-eggs  hare 

female  stadents.    The  vaine  of  these  boildixigSy  been  received  from  Scotland,  for  Snnapee  Lake, 

apparatus,  and  gronnd&  is  $868,800.    In  these  Newfound  Lake,  near  Bristol,  is  said  to  afford 

are  2,650  stadents  of  New  Hampshire ;  pursn-  the  finest  fishing  in  New  England.    A  new 

ing  the  higher  branches  of  study,  2,192 ;  the  spawning-bed  haa  been  discovered  in  Lake 

ancient  languages,  887;  modem  langajBuros,  ounapee,  and  an  entirely  new  species  of  trout, 

691.    Volumes  m  these  libraries,  26,466.   The  weigning  from  two  to  ten  pounds.    They  are 

high-schoola  in  all  the  cities  and  principal  found  omy  in  extremely  deep  water.  Dr.  Bean, 

towna  fit  students  for  the  colleges.  Curator  of  the  National  Museum,  Washington, 

Beaid  ef  Healtik— The  Secretary  of  the  State  D.  0.,  pronounces  this  to  be  a  gigantic  type  of 
Board  of  Health  reports  to  April  80,  1886,  the  Oqw>i$a  species;  that  no  other  specimens 
treating  upon  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  of  the  size  have  been  Imown  to  exist  south 
diphtheria,  small-pox,  and  cholera;  also  upon  of  Labrador,  and  in  a  few  lakes  north  of  St. 
the  sanitary  and  hygienic  condition  of  school-  Lawrence  river.  A  law  enacted  in  1886,  pro- 
houses,  places  of  public  resort,  summer  ho-  hibiting  the  exportation  of  game  from  the 
tela,  and  railway-stations.  The  last  Legisla-  State,  has  been  of  value  in  preventing  game 
ture  enacted  some  laws  tending  to  secure  a  from  being  snared  for  the  benefit  of  city  game- 
better  sanitary  administration  than  heretofore,  dealers,  oj  a  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
It  invested  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  in-  the  law,  deer  are  increasing  in  die  northerly 
oreased  powers,  so  that  it  is  now  able  to  han-  and  easterly  parts  of  the  State.  Arrests  and 
die  promptly  any  complaint  that  may  be  pre-  convictions  have  been  made,  by  the  commis- 
sented,  if  applicable  to  the  public  health,  m  a  sion.  for  snaring  partridges,  killing  deer,  and 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  formerly.  The  catcning  fish  in  the  clos^  season,  and  for  the 
laws  of  last  session  bearing  upon  this  subject  possession  of  short  lobsters, 
are  as  follow :  An  act  to  render  more  efficient  isyliB  ftr  tte  lasaae.— The  forty-fourth  an- 
the  health  laws  of  the  State ;  regulating  the  nual  report,  giving  statistics  to  March  81, 1886, 
sale  of  veal;  to  regulate  the  sale  and  inspection  states  the  number  of  patients  of  that  date  as 
of  milk ;  to  prohibit  the  use  of  barbed-wire  822—187  men  and  186  women.  The  number 
fences  in  certain  cases  j  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  admitted  during  the  year  was  188 — ^78  men 
ci^ettes,  or  tobacco  m  any  of  its  forms,  to  and  60  women ;  making  the  whole  number 
minors ;  relating  to  the  sale  of  imitation  but-  during  the  year  460 — 216  men  and  246  women, 
ter;  to  simplify  the  process  for  protecting  cer-  Those  discharged  in  the  year  were  109,  of 
tain  water  rights  and  the  rights  of  riparian  whom  62  were  men  and  47  women.  Thirty- 
proprietors  ;  relating  to  the  penalty  in  certain  four  persons  have  died — 16  men  and  18  women. 
oases  of  nuisance ;  the  better  protection  of  life  The  aaily  average  of  the  year  has  been  822 — 
and  property;  resolution  establlBhing  an  epi-  the  highest  average  in  the  asylum's  history, 
demio  fund.  Of  this  number  189  were  males  and  182  fe- 

flik  aid  daBSt — ^The  effort  to  restock  the  males.  New  diversions  have  been  introduced, 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers  of  New  Hampshire  namely,  that  styled  '*  camping-out  parties,"  for 
with  fiiafa,  and  the  forests  with  game,  some  men,  under  the  charge  of  a  supervisor — one 
years  smoe,  seems  to  have  attained  excellent  party  having  spent  a  week  at  York  Beach, 
success,  fish-hatching  houses,  established  at  Maine.  Daily  camping  parties  are  a  less  ex- 
Plymouth  and  at  Sunapee  Lake,  are  reported  pensive  but  very  desirable  way  of  accomplish- 
to  be  very  successfuL  In  1886  there  were  ing  the  same  purpose.  Another  is  the  intro- 
hatched  and  distributed  to  various  waters  of  dnction  of  a  cheerful  workshop.  The  farm 
the  State,  from  the  Plymouth  station,  600,000  has  been  a  source  of  income  to  the  institution, 
eggs  of  the  Penobscot  salmon ;  278,000  brook-  Its  products  appear  to  the  value  of  $8,806.67, 
trout,  2,000.000  white-fish,  176,000  landlocked  largely  the  product  of  milk,  which  entirely 
salmon,  and  20,000  Lake  Superior  trout.  In  supplies  the  needs  of  the  asylum.  The  receipts 
1876, 1,726,000  of  these  varieties  of  fish  were  of  the  asylum  for  the  year  were  $88,668;  the 
for  distribution  from  the  State  hatcheries,  disbursements,  $86,124.  The  number  in  the 
The  large  number  of  young  fish  planted  in  the  asylum,  supported  by  counties,  was  41 ;  by 
inland  waters  of  the  State,  it  is  presumed,  will  towns  and  cities,  24 ;  by  the  State,  18.  The 
result  in  a  great  increase  of  mature  fish  very  greater  part  of  the  inmates  are  now  private, 
soon.  Lamprey-eelfl  have  ascended  the  Mer-  sustained  by  friends,  or  from  their  own  re- 
rimack  river  above  the  Amoskeag  fishway  at  sources.  Tlie  great  mass  of  the  insane  of  the 
Manchester.  A  law  for  the  protection  of  all  State  supported  at  public  expense  are  to  be 
varieties  of  fish  is  in  force.  Shad-fry  have  found  at  tiie  county  almshouses;  the  exact 
been  placed  in  the  Merrimack  River  below  number  can  not  be  stated  with  accuracy,  but 
Hooksett  Penobscot  salmon-eggs  have  been  it  exceeds  the  whole  number  at  present  in  the 
placed  in  the  upper  Merrimack  waters ;  600,000  asylum — probably  600. 
white-fish  eggs  in  Lake  Winnipesaukee;  land-  ChaittltSi — New  Hampshire  pays  for  the  edu- 
locked  salmon  in  Squam,  Sunapee,  and  New-  cation  of  its  deaf,  dumo,  and  olind,  in  institu- 
f  ound  Lakes,  since  1878.  The  mature  fish  are  tions  out  of  the  State— for  its  deaf  and  dumb, 
reported  to  be  quite  plentiful.  Some  have  $4,128.87;  for  its  blmd,  $8,800;  idiotic  and 
been  taken  weighing  from  six  to  twenty  pounds,  feeble-minded  youth,  $168.76;  Granite  State 
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Deaf-Mate  Mission,  $150;  support  of  indigent  tigato  the  tme  bonndary  between  New  Hamp- 

insane,  $0)000 ;  Asylum  Library,  $100 ;  convict  shire  and  Massachusetts,  long  in  dispute ;  Miw- 

insane,  $8,288.92 ;  Industrial  School,  $6,000 ;  sachusetts  appointed  a  similar  commission,  and 

Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  $14.26.  the  two  commissions  entered  upon  the  worlc 

Iidutrial  SshiiL — The  number  in  the  school  of  survey  and  investigation,  with  their  engi- 
on  April  1, 1886,  was  108 ;  number  during  the  neers^  and  went  over  a  part  of  the  ground  the 
year,  146;  discharged  on  expiration  of  sen-  past  season,  marking  the  line  by  suitable  bounds 
tence,  18 ;  on  probation,  9 ;  honorably  dis-  along  the  course  of  Merrimack  river.  After 
oharg^,  7 ;  number  in  school  in  April,  1886,  several  attempts  at  adjustment,  New  Hamp- 
112.  Average  time  of  detention  of  those  di»-  shire  appealed,  in  1786,  to  the  King,  Creorge 
charged,  two  and  a  half  years.  Nationality  of  II,  and  m  1740  obtained  a  favorable  decision: 
inmates :  American,  67;  Irish,  46 ;  French,  24;  That  the  boundary-line  should  follow  the  Mer- 
Scotch,  8 ;  German,  8 ;  English,  1 ;  negro,  2 ;  rimack,  three  miles  north  from  the  right  bank, 
Indian,  1.  The  inmates  are  taught  reading,  to  Pa wtucket  Falls  near  Ix> well,  thence  in  a  due- 
writinff,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  ana  west  line  to  New  York  State.  In  acceding  to 
natural  history.  Qood  health  has  generally  at-  the  decree  of  the  King,  Jonathan  Belcher,  Gov- 
tended  them  during  the  year.  The  boys  learn  ernor  of  Massachusetts,  ordered  his  surveyor 
farm- work,  chair-seating,  carpenter  and  ho-  to  allow  ten  degrees  for  the  variation  of  the 
siery  work,  making  coarse  shoes,  and  house-  needle,  which  should  have  been  about  eight  de- 
painting.  The  g^rls  do  housework,  finish  the  grees.  This  variation  from  the  due-west  line 
hosiery,  and  mend  and  make  their  clothing,  took  from  New  Hampshire  69,872  acres,  eqniva- 
The  farm  produces  bountifully.  lent  to  three  townships  of  about  20,000  acres. 

State  PriNB* — ^The  whole  number  of  convicts  The  same  fault  applied  to  the  **  New  Hampshire 

on  May  1,  1886,  was  127 ;  committed  during  Grants,^*  now  Vermont,  only  that  the  triangle 

the  year,  66;  whole  number  during  the  year,  increased  in  width  as  it  proceeded  westward. 

188;  number  died,  pardoned,  and  discharged.  This  boundary-line  is  still  in  controversy;  but 

during  the  year,  61 ;  the  number  remaining  its  eouitable  adjustment  is  hojied  for.    A  trian* 

May  1, 1886,  182.    The  earnings  of  the  pris-  galationof  the  State  has  been  carried  on  by  the 

on,  for  the  year,  amounted  to  $17,662.96 ;  ez-  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Greodetio  Snr- 

penses,  $20,299.68 ;  balance  against  the  prison,  vey. 

$2,646.78;  the  cost  of  each  inmate  was  46  MfaMnlb — Besides  the  unlimited  supply  of 

cents  a  day ;  the  daily  average  cost  of  each  in-  granite,  quarried  at  Concord  and  many  other 

mate,  after  deducting  earnings,  was  6*01  cent,  places,  soapstone  is  largely  quarried  at  Fran- 

Mltttaryt — The  New  Hampshire  National  cestown  and  wrought  into  stoves  and  a  variety 
Guard,  as  organized  in  1876,  consists  of  a  of  other  uses  at  extensive  works  in  Nashua, 
brigade  of  three  regiments  of  infantry  of  eight  Mica  is  found  abundantly  in  the  coarse  granite 
companies  each,  one  f our-eun  battery,  and  veuis  of  Grafton,  Groton,  and  other  towns,  and 
one  company  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  has  been  quarried  with  great  success,  even  in 
of  Brigadier-General  Daniel  M.  White.  The  plates  a  yard  square.  The  Buggies  Mica  Cora- 
strength  of  the  brigade  is  112  commissioned  pany,  of  Grafton,  has  been  notable  in  its  pro- 
officers  and  1,097  enlisted  men;  total,  1,209,  duction;  at  the  Palermo  mine,  North  Groton, 
well  uniformed  and  equipped.  The  brigade  a  quantity  amounting  to  4^400  pounds  was  re- 
holds  an  annual  encampment,  in  Concord,  five  cently  taken  out. 

days,  and  is  well  disciplined  and  drilled.    The  Itedtu  Metalii — ^The  existence  of  gold  was 

encampment-grounds  consist  of  forty  acres,  in  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 

excellent  condition  for  such  purposes,  within  river  at  Plainfield  in  1864,  and  subsequently 

a  mile  and  half  of  the  State-House.    On  these  traces  of  it  were  mined  in  Lebanon,  Hanover, 

grounds  is  located  the  State  Arsenal,  a  fire-  Lyman,  and  Lisbon.     It  was  found  in  galena, 

proof  brick  building,  forty  by  eighty  feet.  day  elate,  and  in  quartz-veins  in  lisbon.  Grold 

Popilatlei. — ^The  increase  of  inhabitants  ap-  and  silver  have  been  mined  with  some  success, 
pears  chiefly  in  the  cities  and  manufacturing  in  Lisbon,  from  the  quartz.  In  the  census  year, 
towns,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  from  these  mines,  the  gold  product  was  682 
State,  induced  by  the  summer  travel  thereto,  ounces,  vaJned  at  $11,000;  silver,  12,876  ounces, 
and  extensive  lumbering  business;  and  also  by  valued  at $16,000;  total  value,  $27,000.  Rich- 
the  manufacturing  of  wooden-wares  and  wood-  er  quartz- veins  have  recently  been  opened  in 
pulp.  Fine  water-powers  are  close  at  hand,  the  Lisbon  mines.  In  the  brooks  on  the  west- 
and  steam-power  is  generated  from  the  refuse  em  slope  of  Moosilauke  mountain,  gold  has 
wood  and  timber.  In  the  exclusively  agri-  been  washed  from  deposits  of  sand.  Placer- 
cultural  towns,  especially  those  remote  from  mining  is  said  to  be  meeting  with  success  in 
the  markets,  and  away  from  the  railroads  and  Warren.  Copper  is  mined  at  Monroe  and  Ly- 
water-ways,  population  is  on  the  decrease.    A  man. 

class  of  the  foreign  population,  however,  are  BulMflB  HUrh — ^The  total  number  of  busi- 

buying  these  cheapened  lands,  and  are  thriving  ness  failures  reported  in  1886  was  76,  affainat 

by  their  cultivation.  86  in  1886.    The  liabilities  in  1886  were  $411,- 

Btniary.— In  1886  the  Legislature  author-  000 ;  in  1886,  $1,298,000.    The  actual  assets,  in 

ized  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inves-  1886,  were  $181,000 ;  in  1886,  $669,000. 
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IKW  JBflIT*   ttito  CSffWUNirt. — ^The  follow-  priTste  me  under  a  peniltj  of  $600  line  or  »  jeei's 

Governor,  Leon  Abb^  Demo^t;  Secretarr  ESibldag  the  LuiuJoy  Committee  of  the  Boerd  of 

of  State,  Henrj  0.  Kelaej;  Treasarer,  J.  J.  Frceholden  to  employ  phyaioums  and  nunet  ontoide 

Toffej;  Oomptroller,  Edward  J.  Anderson;  the  State. 

AttorneT'General,  John  P.  Stockton ;  Superin-  ,  EmpoweriM  BoMxb  of  Fieeholdm  in  oonntiM  hav- 

teudent  of  Pabliclngtmction,  Edwin  O.  Ohap-  ^  no  hoepit^  to  appropriate  $1,000  annually  for  the 

KouuoubVA  X  u  wuwAum  uvvivu,  m^TT  lu  w.  v/iJO|r  support  and  Quuntenance  of  county  patienta  m  private 

man.    Supreme  Oonrt:  Onief-JnaUoe,  Meroer  hcMpitals. 

Beadey ;  ABSOOiate  Jnaticea.  Alfred  Reed,  Joel  I^viding  daily  compensation  for  offioen  and  men 

Parker,    Edward  W.    Scodder,  Bennet  Van  ofthe  National  Guard  while  in  camp. 

S/ckel,  David  A.  Depne,  Jonathan  Dixon,  M.  J^^^^^^  l^^'^^'i^'^iS:^^ 

ltKn;pp,andWilUinlMagie.    Chancellor,  ^SSS^'^f^Ld^^en?^"*^ 

Theodore  Rnnyon.  Providing  that  where  a  foreign  wUl  directs  the  sale 


LfgUilife  talltn* — ^The  Legialatore  met  on  of  land  in  thia  State,  it  shall  have  the  same  effect  as 

January  12,  and  on  April  16  adjourned  to  June  1.  if  filed  orfg^y  in  thia  State.  , 

Upon  rea-emblinj,  it  remained^  th^S^SfSJ^i^Vr'pXc^tSS.'oV:!^^^^ 

June  8,  and  then  a<^oumed  ttiM  tfM.   Thereceea  house,  fcotoir,  etc.,  for  gunpowder,dynamite,  or  other 

was  taken  to  await  the  action  of  the  Oonrt  of  explosive ;  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $1,000. 

Errors  on  the  railroad-tax  oases,  the  Supreme  Empowerinff  the  Governor  to  retire  oommisaioned 

Court  havinff  held  the  tax  law  of  1S84  uncon-  S^tfthl'^  d^°^  ^""^  tftor  fifteen  yean'  serv- 

atitutional.    The  Court  of  Errors  revered  this  iincermS^  the  ninoval  of  trust  property  out  of  the 

decision,  and  thus  rendered  new  legation  nn-  state. 

necessary.    The  Senate  was  occupied  for  some  Amending  an  sot  ooDceminff  the  dndnage  of  lands, 

time  with  the  impeachment  trial  of  Patrick  H.  Conferring  title  to  oyster-beds  not  cultivated  to 

Laverty,State.Pri^keeper,  charged  with  im-  Joch^Pg^on  or  persons  as  take  possession  thereof  and 

proper  conduct  with  female  convicts.  On  April  Taxingthe  i«al  and  penwnal  estote  of  every  manu- 

22  he  was  found  guilty,  removed  firom  office,  UObarmst  corporation  the  same  as  real  and  personal 

and  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  hon-  estate  of  individuiJs. 

or,  profit,  or  trust  undeTSe  State.    Among  Regulating  the  term  of  residence  hi  the  State  before 

the  acts  of  the  session  were  the  following;.  ""riSutatSig  Se  f JiSd^iure  of  mort«^  made  by 

An  oleomargarine  act  oonsolidated  railroad  companies  of  roads  lying  partly 

For  the  partition  of  lands  held  by  oopartnen,  etc  within  and  partly  without  the  State. 

Helative  to  assessments  for  public  improvements  in  Beffulatinff  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  assignment 

towns  snd  villsges.  for  t£e  benclt  of  oroditon. 

Increasing  the  limit  of  the  snnusl  appropriations  Begulating  the  season  for  shooting  European  pheas- 

for  current  expenses  for  public  schools  in  incorporsted  ants  and  other  birds  of  foreign  origin, 

cities.  To  prevent  non-residents  of  the  State  fW>m  taking 

IVoriding  for  the  annual  election  of  dty  derks  in  oystera  out  of  Uie  waten  of  New  Jersev. 

certain  cities.  Authoriang  street  railway  companies  to  incrsaae 

Making  it  lawAil  to  impose  but  one  potV-taz.  their  capital  stocs. 

Bequinng  railroad  compames  to  give  bond  on  ap-  Providing  for  the  government  of  orphan  asylums 

pealing  cases  flom  commiwioneTS.  by  a  board  of  managen  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 

Begulating  the  compensation  of  prosecutors  in  first-  than  twenty-five  persons. 

^^^^SSideiB  and  poUce  justices  exclusive  con-  C«F««to  TuattaL-On  this  subject  the  Gov- 

trol  of  m  complaints  under  the  vice  and  immorality  ernor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887, 

aot  says :  ''  The  act  of  April  10, 1884,  under  which 

Autiioiiring  the  State  Chanties  Association  t»  visit  ^^^  ^^  ^pon  railroad  and  canal  property  is 

^IjXt^JSl'Jl^p^!^^^^          of  iusur-ice  now  levief  has  been  declared  to  L  constitu. 

oompany"s  organisation  evidence  in  court.  tional  by  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  aft- 

Gnntinff  the  Legislature's  consent  to  the  leering  of  er  a  two  years*  struggle,  during  which  the 

the  NewJersey  Junction  Bailroad  to  the  Central  and  litigating  corporations  have  exhausted  every 

"^uS^JTTh;  nnW5«i^o«  of  th<i  iinMiiiial  rtatfr.  ^^^  resourcc  to  nullify  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 

m^^tlo^i^  pnhhcation  of  die  financial  stat».  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  g^^  ^^ 

Authorizing  the  GoTemor  to  appoint  two  asslstsnt  of  Assessors,  in  determining  the  value  of  their 

inspoctor^enerals  of  rifle  practice,  with  the  rank  of  property  subject  to  taxation.    The  State  has 

colonel.                                                        ^n  gaccessful,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has, 

of^^Si^             ^  ^     ^'''''*''"      ^^^  i^  '^  recent  dirision,  sustained  the  work  of  thS 

Empowering  benevolent  and  charitable  associations  State  Board,  except  as  to  a  very  small  percent- 

to  pay  death-benefits,  etc  age  of  the  total  tax.    With  the  exception  of 

Authorizing  ndlroad  companies  iMshig  their  stock  ^^^  ruling  of  the  court  as  to  fhmchise-tax  upon 

and  ftmnchiscsto  issue  hon  J  seemed  by  mor^jge.  non-dividend-paying  corporations,  it  would  be 

For  the  investigation  of  the  Moms  and  Essex  Kail-  .  ^  .^  «.,vs^J^  :*-^«.«,il  ^niinnT  ^a  ^Ik^  ^^^ 

itMd's  alleged  fhSdulent  tax  returns.  wise  to  subject  its  inverse  rulings  to  the  criti- 

Giving  the  Governor,  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer  cism  of  the  appellate  tribunal.    Ibe  property 

newer  to  pledge  the  State  securities  to  provide  moneys  of  individuals  is  free  from  the  imposition  of  a 

fcr  the  use  of  the  school  flmd  whenever  a  m^ority  of  dif^ct  State  tax  for  governmental  purposes,  and 

ProMMting  p^^         residents  of  tiie  State  for  om  ever  remain  so  under  an  economical  ad. 

six  months  nom  planting  oysters  in  Baritan  Bay  for  mimstration  of  public  anairs. 
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"  The  reveiuie  of  the  State,  from  railroad  and 
canal  taxes,  under  the  legifllation  prior  to  the 
act  of  April  10^  1884,  amounted  in  1884  to 
$717,562.80.  Under  the  laat- named  act  the 
revenae  from  these  soarces,  asseesed  in  the 
▼ear  1886,  according  to  the  retom  of  the  State 
Board  of  Aaseasors,  amonnts  to  $964,901.75. 
Under  the  act  of  April  18, 1884,  taxing  certain 
misoellaneoafl  corporations,  the  State  Board  as- 
sessed the  som  of  $244,085.81.  Of  this  amount 
it  will  not  he  possible,  however,  to  collect  as 
large  a  som  as  the  previons  year,  when  the  State 
receiyed  $158,276.22.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  State  will  collect,  of  the  taxes  assessed 
under  both  these  acts  in  1886,  oyer  $1,075,000; 
an  increase  of  State  revenue  from  corporations 
in  1886  over  1884  of  more  than  $857,000.  Not 
onljr  has  the  State  received  this  direct  benefit, 
but  taxes  have  been  levied  upon  certain  real 
estate  of  railroad  and  canal  companies,  under 
the  act  of  April  10,  1884,  for  local  purposes, 
for  the  years  1884, 1885,  and  1886,  amounting 
to  $1,061,627.86.  The  entire  local  tax  for 
1886,  and  the  uncollected  taxes  for  local  pur- 

Soses  for  1884  and  1885,  will,  under  recent 
ecisions,  be  speedily  collected  and  paid  to  the 
localities,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  re- 
quired to  conform  the  action  of  the  State  Board 
to  the  rulii^  of  the  Supreme  €k>urt,  or  to  such 
further  modifications  as  may  be  required  after 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 
The  State  has  secured,  during  the  past  few 
years,  results  that  are  of  great  advantage  to 
the  people,  but  it  has  not  yet  obtained  the  fuU 
measure  of  equal  taxation.  The  act  of  April 
10,  1884,  contains  a  limitation  upon  the  taxa- 
tion of  railroad  and  canal  property  for  local 
purposes,  which  excludes  the  ^  main  stem '  of 
railroads,  the  ^  water-way '  of  canals,  and  the 
tangible  personal  property  and  franchises  of 
these  corporations,  from  any  tax  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  also  limits  the  rate,  on  the  property 
remaining  subject  to  local  taxation,  to  one  per 
cent.  If  these  exemptions  and  the  limitation 
as  to  the  rate  of  taxation  for  local  purposes 
were  stricken  from  the  act,  these  companies 
would  substantially  pay  the  same  tax  as  indi- 
viduals." 

Under  the  act  of  April  10, 1884,  the  State 
Board  of  Assessors  taxed  97  railroad  and  canal 
companies  for  the  year  1886 — for  State  pur- 
poses, the  sum  of  $964,901.75,  and  for  local  pur- 
poses, $372,864.18,  making  a  total  of  $1,837,- 
265.93,  dividing  it  as  follows : 


OOMPANUS. 

PenntTlTAiiiA  Bail- 
roMsyBtem.... 

BMMUag  BaUroad 
mUm. 

Brie  BaUroad  %y- 
tam 

Dalaware,  Lacka- 
wannai,  &  Weat- 
mi  ■jratam... .. 

Unolaaaliied 

Total 


Totel  State  tas. 

Total  local  tax 

$897^88 

$96,672  89 

287,678  96 

84,949  66 

61,877  04 

48,408  66 

1H688  08 
178,856  84 

70,079  70 
78,060  98 

$964,90176 

$878,864  18 

Oimad  totaL 

$894,684  77 
881,99161 
104,786  60 


864,617  78 
86M16  88 

$1,887,866  98 


The  total  valuation  of  the  property  upon 
which  this  tax  was  assessed  is  $192,980,848.28, 
being  an  increase  over  the  valuation  of  1886 
of  $8,288,691.88.  The  total  increase  of  tax  for 
the  year  1886  over  1886  is  $21,001.29,  of  which 
$16,418.80  is  asseased  for  State  purposes  and 
$4J582.49  for  local  purposes. 

The  mileage  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  is 
reported  as  follows:  Length  of  line,  1,982  miles; 
of  this  amount  617  is  double  track  and  127  is 
siding,  making  a  total  mileage  of  8,478.  The 
total  length  of  the  canals  and  feeders  is  report- 
ed to  be  176  miles. 

A  most  important  question,  outside  of  the 
general  railroad-tax  act  of  1884,  and  one  now 
under  investigation,  is  the  claim  of  the  State 
for  taxes  against  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad 
Oompany,  or  its  lessee  the  Delaware,  Laokawan* 
na  and  Western  Bailroad  Company.  The  State, 
among  other  claims,  contends  that  the  returns 
made  annually  since  the  lease  of  the  Morris 
and  Essex  BaUroad  Company  to  the  Delaware^ 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Bailroad  Company, 
are  incorrect^  and  do  not  truly  state  the  amount 
of  property  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Bailroad 
Company  liable  to  taxation.  The  State  claims 
that  these  companies  are  indebted  to  it  in  a 
large  sum,  the  amount  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  decision  of  the  courts,  when  the  ex- 
act facts  are  ascertained  in  the  pending  inves- 
tigation, or  in  the  suit  hereafter  to  be  brought 
under  the  act  of  June  10, 1886. 

Tlie  oi^^al  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Mor- 
ris and  Essex  Bailroad  Company  of  Jan.  29, 
1836 J  provided  that  as  soon  as  the  net  proceeds 
of  said  railroad  amounted  to  7  per  cent  on  its 
costs,  the  corporation  should  pay  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  State  a  tax  of  one  half  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  said  road,  to  be  paid  annu- 
ally thereafter  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
of  each  year ;  provided,  that  no  other  tax  or 
impost  ^ould  oe  levied  or  assessed  upon  the 
corporation.  Under  the  act  of  1836,  the  road 
never  paid  any  tax  until  after  the  passage  of 
the  supplement  to  its  charter,  approved  March 
23,  1866,  authorizing  the  building  of  certain 
branch  roads  therein  described,  and  providing 
that  the  tax  of  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  provided 
for  by  the  charter  of  1836,  should  be  paid  by 
the  company  to  the  State  ''  at  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  time  when  the  road  of 
the  said  company  shall  be  opened  and  in  use  to 
Phillipsburg,  and  annually  thereafter;  which 
tax  shall  be  in  lieu  and  satisfaction  of  all  other 
taxation  or  imposition  whatsoever  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  this  State  or  any  law  thereof." 

The  company's  annual  statement  to  the  Leg- 
islature was  prepared  under  its  own  construc- 
tion of  the  terms  of  its  alleged  contract  as  to 
taxation.  These  returns  have  never  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  State;  nor  has  the  compa- 
ny's contention  as  to  the  scope  of  its  alleged 
contract  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts.  Un- 
der its  construction  of  the  alleged  contract,  the 
company  claims  immunity  from  taxation  upon 
its  equipment,  asserting  that  such  investment 
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is  not  properlj  ohargeaUe  as  '*  oost  of  road,^'  ornor,  **  which  the  LeffiAUtnre  this  yaar  will 

liable  to  taxation.  in  all  proUability  consider  it  necessary  to  make, 

The  act  of  Jnne  10, 1886,  provides  for  an  in-  and  which  in  my  jadgment  ought  to  be  made, 

Testigation  by  the  State  Board  of  Assessors,  that  will  call  for  additional  revennes  for  State 

as  to  the  correctness  of  the  returns  theretofore  purposes.    The  Legislature  must  either  refuse 

made  by  any  railroad  company,  and  for  the  to  make  the  extra  appropriations  for  the  Sol- 

prosecutioa  of  a  suit  by  the  Attorney-G^end  diers'  Home,  the  State-^ison  extension  and 

for  the  collection  of  the  amount  lawfuUy  due  other  matters,  or  it  must  provide  the  means  to 

the  State,  in  any  case  where  it  appeared  that  pay  therefor.    If  the  Legislature  determines 

taxes  had  been  withheld  under  incorrect  re«  to  appropriate  the  money,  it  must  be  raised 

turns.  either  by  a  direct  State  tax  or  by  some  other 

This  investigation  is  in  progress.    The  Court  mode.    I  am  opposed  to  any  expenditure  that 

of  Errors  has  recently  held  that  the  limita*  reauires  the  imposition  of  a  direct  State  tax, 

tion  on  taxation  in  the  charter  to  one  half  ana  no  such  action  is  necessary  at  this  time. 

of  1  per  cent,  on  the  cost  is  a  contract,  and  The  present  and  like  difficulties  can  be  met  by 

can  not  be  violated  by  the  State.  an  act  which  will  authorixe  the  taking  by  the 

riasnifs — The  reports  of  the  Comptroller  State  from  the  taxes  assessed  for  lo^  pur- 

and  Treasurer  present  the  financial  condition  poses  in  any  year  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet 

of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Oat.  81, 1886.  any  deficiency  caused  by  State  appropriations. 

During  that  year  the  **  State  fund ''  received,  which  the  other  sources  of  revenue  are  inade- 

from  sources  other  than  loans  and  balances  on  qnate  to  meet.'* 
hand,  the  following  sums :  The  sinking-fund  was  established  to  extin- 

Tiz oa nUroad oorpormtteM pT^jmto  guish  the  wsT  debt  of  the  State.    During  the 

SSiiiS?"*^"*  •orpowtioM. 14WI5  4f  year  the  commismoners  paid  off  $97,000  and 

SSSdSSr.?!?.^ S£ooi  canceled  $8,000  of  the  bonds  held  by  them, 

jinAlfWfcM i«»60S2T  thus  extinguishing  $100,000  of  the  principal 

^ShwtSiii^V;///;;;;.';/.^^^^  ^IJSS  of  the  debt    interest  was  paid  on  registered 

and  coupon  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $91,821. 

T<»w. $1,068,000  n  The  commisrioners  received  for  interest  $21,- 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  period,  for  882.02,  making  the  excess  of  interest  paid,  over 

State  account,  other  than  the  payment  of  loans,  that   received,  $69,988.98.    The  loss  on  the 

were  as  follow :  sale  of  real  estate  during  the  year,  over  the 

A«oMBtorpnbiied«U 690,000  00  cost  of  the  same,  was  $28,702.48.    The  cash 

S!£f*2L??iM.Ir!^^  M^fl  S  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  was 

r>oiiTta,  state  inuoii,  ennMtf  •to ns,no  70  •  ^  a^a  >■»«  aa  j.v     i.  i  ^  ^i^ 

State  goTanineiit,  iaeiiidiiv  hf^i^atan ssfi^oio  IS  Increased  $48,426.86  over  the  balance  of  the 

>S.^.- •.••••-:;: ^JJSSS  previous  year.    In  1887,  $100,000  of  the  prin- 

MS£!ffii3°!!^\*??;::::::;;  1^  S  olpal  of  the  debt  falls  due  and  will  be  paid, 

8«iaBtifle,  aaoitary,  ate 68,048  9f  but  the  Commissioners  have  already  canceled 

MlieaUanaoua. 42,060  Vt  ^^^^^g  ^  ^^  ^^^e^^  ^f  |5  qqq^  ^j^j^j,  j^^^^ 

Total. |i,as6,Mi  41  onlv  $96,000  of  principal  to  be  paid  by  them. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  State  account       "^^  bonds  outstandmg  amount  to  $1,491,- 

Oct  81, 1886,  was  $125,404.48.    At  the  same  ^^0.    The  net  decrease  in  this  fund  during  the 

date  there  were  due  from  railroad  corporations  y«ar  was  $101,852.67.  The  fund  amounted  at 

for  taxes  for  State  purposes  under  the  act  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year 

April  10, 1884,  as  fofiows :  to  $802,275.47.  ^ 

OfthataxaaaaaaadoBfhaTalnatioBaofieSlaad  BtllBllSlSli — The  compulsory  education  act 

payabiaini685 |1IM,B89  8S  of  1886  isnot carried  out  in  the cities,  owingto 

^J^Smt^ "" ^ rainatiana of l88^a]ld  ^^  ^  lack  of  school  accommodations.    Between  the 

' 1 agesof  seven  and  twelve  thereare  over  88,000 

T««»l $mfi[%tB  children  that  did  not  attend  any  school  durinjr 

Since  Oct.  81,  1886,  $17,101.06  of  the  above-  the  year,  and  over  84,000  that  attended  school 

named  sum  has  been  paid. .  There  is  idso  due  less  than  twenty  weeks.    According  to  the  last 

to  the  State,  from  miscellaneous  corporations,  school  census,  there  were  868,478  chUdrenbe- 

for  taxes  under  the  act  of  April  18, 1884,  the  tween  the  school  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 

sum  of  $817,426.48,  of  which  amount,  how-  vears.    Of  this  number,  there  were  enrolled 

ever,  not  more  than  $20,000  ia  certainly  col-  in  the  schools  in  1886,  222,279.    The  schools 

lectable.  will  properly  accommodate  only  200,809.   The 

The  Comptroller's  estimates  for  the  year  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 

ending  Oct  81,  1887,  show  that  during  that  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  accommoda- 

year  the  State  should  receive  from  all  sources  tions  should  provide  for  70  per  cent,  of  the 

$l,600,860.48,which,  with  the  balance  on  hand  school  census,  in  order  to  meet  the  school 

Oct  81,  1886,  will  amount  to  $1,725,764.91.  wants  of  the  State.    There  are  nine  counties 

The  estimated  expenditures  during  the  year,  in  and  twenty-one  cities  and  towns  that  fall  below 

the  abssnce  of  any  unususl  legislative  appro-  this  percentage.    '^  I  annex  statements  in  de- 

priations,  will  be  about  $1,720,000.  tail  of  the  foregoing  matters,  together  with 

*^  There  are  appropriations,*'  si^s  the  Gov-  other  information,  showing^"  says  the  Govern- 
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or,  "  that  the  provisions  of  thp  Oonstitntion,  ed  at  an  expense  to  the  State  for  the  former  of 
and  the  laws  passed  therennder,  are  not  obeyed,  $23,988.70,  and  for  the  latter  of  $8,810.60. 
and  can  not  be  obeyed,  onlees  there  is  farther  Betan  gihssi  ftr  ■eyi. — ^There  were  486  in- 
legislation  to  compel  localities  to  act.  The  mates  in  the  institation  daring  the  year  ending 
L^^latare  must  provide  means  for  defaulting  Oct.  81, 1886.  The  number  remaining  at  the 
localities  to  borrow  money  to  boild  more  school-  end  of  the  year  was  288,  an  increase  of  19  over 
hooses,  where  it  is  practically  impossible,  or  the  previoas  year.  The  amoant  of  money  re- 
unwise,  to  burden  the  local  tax  levy  with  the  ceived  from  the  State  for  maintenance  was 
amount  necessary  to  give  ample  school  aooom-  $89,808.62,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  products 
modatioDs."  from  the  farm  and  the  labor  of  the  inmates 
The  school  fund  amounts  to  $8,676,017.22,  $7,814.88,  making  the  total  receipU  $47,118.46. 
and  consists  of  $1,096,714.46  of  riparian  leases  The  total  ezpenditares,  including  the  amoant 
and  $2,680,802.77  of  United  States  bonds,  mort-  spent  for  improvements,  was  $46,666.19. 

Sges,  cash  balances,  and  other  securities.  Its  ladislrial  flchesi  ftr  CMh — ^This  institation  had 
come  daring  the  year  was  $196,862,26,  being  al  the  close  of  the  year  87  inmates,  an  increase 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $6,284.16.  of  six  over  the  previous  year.  The  average 
The  sum  of  $2,678,186.17  was  expended  by  age  of  the  pupils  is  fourteen  years.  Hie  cost 
the  State  and  localities  for  public  schools  dur-  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the 
ing  the  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  249,169.66  year  was  $6,429.78,  of  which  amount  the  State 
over  the  am'ouat  expended  the  previoas  year  paid  $6,600.  There  was  received  from  farm 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  total  amount  of  sales  $166.40,  and  from  the  work  of  the  pupils 
city  and  district  taxes,  for  the  building  and  $199.70.  The  real  and  personal  estate  eon- 
repairing  of  school-houses,  was  $628,898.67 ;  neoted  with  the  school  Is  appraised  at  $48,- 
whioh  amoant  is  $60,604.89  in  excess  of  the  707.60.     The  trustees  recommend  additional 

Srevious  year.    The  school  property  of  the  le^slation,  so  that  g^ls  may  be  committed  to 

tate  is  valued  at  $7,268,089,  being  an  increase  the  institotion  until  they  reach  twenty-one 

over  the  vduation  of  1886  of  $488,118.    The  years  of  age  instead  of  the  present  limitation 

school  census  shows  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  of  eighteen  years.   They  ask  for  an  appropria- 

2,161  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  tion  of  $6,000  for  maintenance  and  repairs, 

of  age  over  the  census  of  the  previous  year,  Imum  isytauHi — ^There  were  867  inmates  in 

but  there  were  424  more  children  in  attend-  the  institution  at  Morristown  at  the  olose  of 

anoe  at  the  schools.    The  number  of  male  the  fiscal  year^  an  increase  over  the  same  period 

teachers  is  826,  and  female  teachers,  8,069.  the  year  previous  of  81.    Of  the  inmates  416 

The  male  teachers  received  an  average  monthly  were  males  and  442  females,  and  the  private 

salary  of  $68.99,  and  the  female  teachers  $86.04.  patients  numbered  146.    The  total  cost  for  the 

At  the  Normal  School  during  the  year  end-  maintenance  of  the  institution  during  the  year 
ing  June  80, 1886,  246  pupils  were  in  attend-  was  $268,968.42,  being  an  increase  over  tiie 
ance,  the  average  attendance  being  196^.  For-  expenditure  of  the  previoas  year  of  $60,186.46. 
ty-foar  pupils  graduated  and  are  engaged  in  There  was  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  man- 
teaching.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  agers  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $22,617.02. 
are  unable  to  remain  a  sufficient  time  to  grad-  The  balance  last  year  was  $20,806.81.  The 
nate,  but  are  holding  positions  as  teachers.  private  patients  paid  $60,419.47.    The  annual 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Model  inventory  of  the  personal  property  shows  a 

School  during  the  year  was  491,  with  an  average  valuation  of  $121,777.69,  an  increase  of  $4,846.- 

attendance  of  894^.    Ten  pupils  graduated.  84  over  1886. 

The  amoant  expended  for  the  schools  dar-  The  number  of  patients  in  the  institation  at 

ing  the  year  was  $88,888.91.    The  State  an-  Trenton  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  691, 

nually  appropriates  for  maintenance  $16,000,  of  which  number  842  were  males  and  849  were 

and  $6,000  for  scholarships  and  other  purposes,  females.  This  is  an  increase  of  46  inmates  over 

There  was  received  from  schdars  for  tuition,  the  previoas  year.    There  were  88  private  pa- 

$16,669.80.  tients  Oct  81, 1886.    The  private  patiento  paid 

Scheei  far  Deitailei*— The  average  number  daring  the  year  $26,668.80.    llie  cost  for  the 

of  pupils  in  this  school  during  the  year  was  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the  year  was 

100,  of  whom  66  were  males  and  44  females.  $166,612.01,  being  an  increase  over  the  previ- 

The  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  other  ous  vear  of  $167.61.    The  cash  balance  in  the 

expenses  was  $24,298.68,  and  for  repairs,  al-  hands  of  the  managers  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 

terations  to  buildings,  and  construction  of  sew-  cal  year  was  $22,198.01.    The  balance  for  Uie 

ers,  $6,967.88,  a  total  of  $80,260.96.    There  previous  year  was  $24,866.46.   The  annual  in- 

was  appropriated  $10,000  for  needed  repairs  to  ventory  and  appraisement  of  personal  property 

the  building,  the  purcnase  of  school  apparatus,  was  $181,926.98,  an  increase  over  the  previooa 

and  the  construction  of  a  main  sewer.  year  of  $18,664. 

ntad  aai  FeeMe«Msd  CMMra.— The  blind  Hsm  far  DIsatM  8sMler§r-Tbis  institution  at 
and  feeble-minded  children  of  the  State  are  the  olose  of  the  year  had  802  inmate^  and  dor- 
supported  and  instructed  in  institutions  in  ing  the  same  period  617  were  etadd  for,  of 
otner  States.  During  the  year  there  were  91  which  number  487  served  the  Ooveniment  in 
feeble-minded  and  88  blind  children  so  support-  New  Jersey  regiments.  Fourteen  thousand  and 
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eighty  beneficiaries  hare  been  cared  for  since  total  expense  of  the  State  Prison  for  all  par- 

the  opening  of  the  Home.    The  cost  of  main-  poses  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1886,  was 

tenance  for  the  year  was  $82,614.58.  $151,058.28,  being  an  increase  of  $16,401.44 

The  Legislature  in  1886  appointed  a  com-  over  the  total  expenses  of  the  previous  jear. 

mission  to  select  or  porchase  land  and  pnrchase  The  total  earnings  for  the  same  period  were 

or  erect  suitable  baudings  as  a  home  for  dis-  $66,411.08,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous 

abled  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  appropriated  year  of  $8,889.18.    The  net  cost  of  the  Prison 

$60,000  therefor.     The  commission  was  dt^  to  the  State  for  1886  amounted  to  $84,642.26, 

rected  after  the  completion  of  the  Home  to  being  an  increase  over  1885  of  $7,582.26. 

tarn  it  over  to  the  managers  of  the  New  Jer^  Petttlcsit— The  Democratic  State  Convention 

sey  Home  for  Disabled  £>ldier8.   The  commis-  met  in  Trenton  on  September  28,  and  nomi- 

sion  has  drawn  $18,000  of  the  appropriation  nated  Robert  S.  Green  for  Governor.    The 

from  the  treasury,  and  has  used  $12,000  there-  following  are  extracts  from  the  platform : 

of  for  the  pnrchase  of  land.    The  knd  pu^  ^^  contemphite  with  pride  and  s.t»i>ction  the  sd- 

chased  is  on  the  east  bank  of  Passaic  nver,  ministration  of  Gov.  Abbett,  and  ooidiallvafflrmthst 

one  mile  north  of  Newark.    The  commission  he  has  redeemed,  with  ftill,  well  -  nnmcled  measure, 

describe  it  as  **  an  elegant  plateau  with  a  grad«-  every  pledice  made  by  him  to  the  people  of  New  Jer^ 

ual  descent  to  the  bank  of  the  river."     Plans  ~y  ^^^^^S'^'Si^'^^;*!'^''  th«r  auflhiges.    By 

i»-«.^  k^-  ^A^^^^  »KS^Y«  »;ii  k^  <>nK.«if^^  *^  reason  of  the  adoption  of  many  of  his  wi»e  recom- 

l^ve  been  adopted  which  will  be  submitted  to  mendationa  the  Stkte  Treaauiy  has  bm  guaided  by 

the  Legislature  for  a  series  of  buildings  capa*  the  handa  of  pradenoe  and  economy.    The  enactment 

ble  of  accommodating  over  800  inmates.     The  of  a  portion  of  the  system  of  taxation  of  corporations, 

estimates  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings  recommend^  in  hw  inaugural  addrcm,  haa,  during 

and  the  laundry,  oflttces,  and  dining-halL  in-  fc"  enUre  atomistraUon,  protected  ^^ 

Buu  lojo  Muuuij,  viuu^,  nuu  utu>u|^  uw«,  i«  Uj^  imposition  of  a  senerml  tax  for  the  use  of  the 

cludmg  cost  of  land,  call  for  an  expenditure  of  gtate  government.    Hia  earnest  and  auccasAil  efforta 

$115,000,  and  as  the  same  will  require  to  be  to  ameliorate  the  evila  resulting  to  honest  workmen 

furnished,  the  commissioners  ask  for  an  addi-  from  the  competition  of  convict-labor,  entitlea  him  to 

immediate  action,  as  the  lease  of  the  present  ^ibH  be  ao  amended  and  enferced  aa^^to  abaSutely 

Home  expires  May  1,  1887.  prevent  the  importation  of  convict  and  pauper  labor. 

TItal  StatkUcSi — The  vital  statistics  for  the  we  welcome  manhood  in  search  of  Mbertj  and  equal- 
year  ending  July  1,  1886,  show  12,851  ma>  ^^y^T^^L?^  tolerate  the  intruwpn  of  those  who 
rii,g2s26.mbirth^and23  784d«.th.  '•^'^.•^'■'l"S,SS'At''B^SS^XrSf 

NatlSMa  Gaard.p-The  strength  of  the  National  Representatives  to  leatore  to  the  imblic  domain  mill- 
Guard,  as  shown  at  the  last  annual  muster  and  ions  of  acres  delivered  by  Republican  Congreases  to 
inspection,  is  294  commissioned  officers  and  satisfy  the  greed  of  corporadtpna  and  the  grasp  of 

8,441  enlisted  men,  a  total  of  8,785.    This  is  ^J^P'  fF^^^^  u^2^a1]^J^ '''^  ^""a^J!^^ 

*L   «»».^».^  ^«^,  ♦K^   ^*^^»^\.   .^.^o.«f^   i»ii4>  States  should  breed  homesteads— not  railroad  stock. 

an  increase  over  the  Btrength  reported  last  whenever  the  conditions  upon  which  those  knda 

year  of  10  officers  and  188  enlisted  men.  wei«  mnted  have  been  vioUted,  forfeiture  must 

PHiC   CtmdHlfMrs. — ^Fifty-six  Sandy  Hook  be  en&roed.    Over  the  acrea  which  are  to  be  the 

and  three  Perth  Amboy  pilots  are  licensed  by  homes  of  millions  the  Democratic  party  has  alone 

the  SUte     The  service  contains  eight  boats.  R-^  ^  ^T^  "iy  SS"»  f^J^T^ 

the  largest  measuring  71  -86  tons,  and  tiie  small-  pie.»»    The  mterest-bearing  debt  V  Uie  United  8ta^ 

est  44*28  tons;    1,842  steamers  and  vessels  should  be  reduced  whenever  the  nuplus  in  the  Treas- 

were  piloted  inward,  and  1,117  outward  dur-  nry  can  be  u«ed  for  that  purpose.    Idle  dollars  dis- 

ing  the  year.    The  Board  of  Commissioners  di-  **2r*«®^^,^.**^;,^  *       *«    ^     *.       *  *u 

-15*  ^**l^*i^^  ♦^  ♦!,«  #«^»  *ka4-  ^«*;«»  ^k/k  i.o4^  Kveiy  child  is  entitted  to  a  fldr  education  at  the 

rect  attention  to  the  fact  that  dnnng  the  last  ^^    ^^  ^f  ^^  Commonwealth.    Laws  for  the  regu- 

three  years  ten  pilots  have  died,  and  that  no  la^on  of  the  employment  of  childivn  should  be  so 

additions  to  the  corps  of  deputy-pilots  have  fhuned  and  enforced  that  the  braina  and  bodioa  of 

been  made  during  that  period.    There  have  the  youth  of  to-day  shall  not  be  unfitted  for  tiie 

been  no  apprentices  in  the  seijice  since  1 888,  SS^^^^u^rKn '^^^^^                        ''  "^^  '" 

as  no  requests  have  been  made  by  the  pilots  ^he  Democratic  party  sympa<hi«a  with  the  work- 

for  the  indenture  of  apprentices.    The  board  ingnien  of  the  country  and  recosniiea  the  juatioe  of 

states  that  if  such  decrease  continues  at  the  their  complaints  against  the  invioioua  legislative  (Us- 

same  rate  during  the  next  three  years,  the  ^""H^^  Z^"^  ^''^  ^  '?I^\  ^  ^""Z  ""^f"^^^' 

m^m^^^  «r5ii  K«  .A»;/vn.i«  ^Ji^wA^Ji      T/*  *^ikii«  dated  capital,  and  we  submit  that  an  unbiased  review 

service  will  be  seriously  crippled.    To  remedy  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^e  Democratic  party  supports  its 

this  evil  the  board  suggests  tnat  an  act  be  claim  to  be  the  protector  of  the  working  men  and 
passed  by  the  Legislature  providing  that  the  women  of  the  United  States.  We  an  in  ftvor  of  en- 
pilots  shall  select  from  their  crews  the  best  sctmcnu  that  wUl  remedy  the  evils  of  which  labor 
and  most  reliable  men  who  have  served  at  i'^J  compbunj.  We  fiivor  the  protection  of  the 
1  Ll^  "r"**  V^^  ""'"  "^^  \:  "  waflc-workera  of  the  country  In  their  right  to  fair 
least  two  years  as  boat-keepers,  and  recom-  compensation,  and  denounce  aa  unjust  the  Uwa 
mend  them  for  promotion  as  often  as  a  vacancy  which  protect  capital  in  ita  asaauH  upon  Ubor.  La- 
occurs  or  the  demands  of  the  service  require  bor  ana  capital  anould  be  frienda.  seeking  a  common 
additional  pilots.  prosperity,  and,  to  the  end  that  this  friendship  may 

victs  m  the  State  Prison  during  the  year  was  u'^u  the  duty  or  the  State  to  enoourain  and  foeter 

892,  as  against  868  for  tlie  previous  year.    The  the  interesU  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  agricultunJ 
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ponidtB.    We  Ikvor  snch  Iqnislatbn  m  wQl  pnteot  — ftU  theie,  wlietlieriBilHoiitlrBs  or  be^ogm,  ire  equal- 

the  people  of  New  Jeney  from  the  impoeition  of  un-  ly  axuunehieti.  nihilists,  end  pnblio  onminile,  togeth- 

Jiut  ntee  for  the  tnuieportotion  of  freight,  ohu^ged  in  er  with  aU  who  aid,  abet,  or  oonaent  to  profit  by  such 

order  to  cover  losses  inoarred  by  ooromon  oamers  in  oorruption. 

their  oompetitiM>n  for  business  to  and  from  points  in       That  we  flivor  eqnal  taacatlon  of  all  property,  oor^ 

other  Stakes.  porate  and  individnal,  at  the  same  rate  where  located. 

^TheRepnbno«  state  OonyeDtionmt  cm  ^.'S^^::'»'SSS^Z*^i^^^^i 

October  5,  and  nominated  Bexuamm  F.  Howey  the  idea  that  any  corporation  can  have  any  contract  to 

/or  Goremor.    The  platform  contains  thirteen  be  forever  exempt  from  equal  taxation, 
deolaratioofl,  aa  follows :  First,  reaffirming  ad-       That  we  favor  the  ftw  competition  of  raflroads,  and 

herenoe  to  Republican  principles:  secondly,  Jf PJSiS S^ kiJ!?*^ '''' ^^* **"* ^^^^ 
declaring  the  party  to  be  the  defender  of       tSSwc  demand  the  "enactment  of  laws  requiring 

American  labor,  and  protesting  affainst  im-  that  physiologyand  hygiene,  with  special  reforence  to 

ported  contract  labor ;  thirdly,  pleaging  snp-  the  effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 

Eort  to  every  Just  measure  sought  by  organized  »7*^^^  *»  Uught  in  our  public  schools, 
kbor ;  fourth,  favoring  equal  taxation ;  fifth,  The  result  of  the  vote  on  November  2  was 
declaring  agriculture  to  be  the  foundation  of  as  follows :  Democratic,  109,989 ;  Republican, 
the  nation's  wealth ;  sixth,  in  favor  of  gener-  101,919;  Prohibition,  19,808;  scattering,  28. 
ous  pensions  and  the  continuance  of  Union  sol-  Two  Democrats  (Fourth  and  Serenth  Districts) 
diers  in  public  office;  seventh,  demanding  pro-  and  ^ve  Republicans  were  elected  to  Congress, 
teotion  for  tiie  Jersey  fisheries;  eighth,  pledg*  The  Legislature,  when  it  met  in  1887,  consisted 
inff  the  party  to  the  principle  of  a  non-partisan  of  12  Republicans  and  9  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
judiciary  ;  ninth,  for  the  redemption  of  the  ate,  and  28  Republicans,  81  Democrats,  and 
trade  dollar  at  face  value ;  tenths  arraigning  2  llabor  men  in  the  House,  with  one  vacant 
the  Democracy  for  its  di^osal  of  Federal  of-  seat,  for  which  a  tie  vote  had  been  cast  at  the 

fices;  eleventh,  against  unjust  discrimination  polls. 

in  fireight  transportation ;  twelfth,  declaring  in  NEW  HEXICO.  Tnrlterial  CItnnnMat — ^The 
favor  of  the '*  submission  of  the  question  of  the  following  were  the  Territorial  officers  during 
regulation,  control,  or  prohibition  of  the  liquor-  the  year:  Governor,  Edmund  G.  Ross;  Sec- 
traffic  to  the  votes  of  the  people  at  elections  retary,  George  W.  Lane ;  Auditor,  Trinidad 
special] J  provided  for  this  purpose*';  thir-  Alarid;  Treasurer,  Antonio  Ortiz  y  Salazar; 
teenth,  pledging  hearty  support  to  the  candi-  Attorney-General,  William  Breeden.  Snpreme 
date  of  the  convention.  Oourt:  Ohief-Justice,  Elisha  V.  Long;  Asso- 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  met  in  ciate  Justices,  William  H.  Brinker  and  Will- 
Newark  on  May  28,  and  nominated  Olinton  B.  iam  F.  Henderson.  N.  B.  Laughlin  claimed 
Fiske  for  Governor.  The  following  are  the  es-  to  be  Attorney  -  (General  by  appointment  of 
sential  portions  of  the  platform :  Gov.  Ross,  while  Mr.  Breeden  neld  under  a 

RmoU4d,  Thatiro  iwdfirm  onr  allegiance  to  the  Na^  commission  from  Gov.  Sheldon,  the  predeces- 

tional  Prohibition  psity,  and  favor  both  State  and  n»-  sor  of  Gov.  Ross.    The  Supreme  Court  recog- 

tional  constitutional  prohibition  of  the  importation,  ni^ed  Mr.  Breeden  as  the  <fo/a<jea  Attorney- 

mannfacture,  and  sale  of  all  aloohoiio  beven4^s,  and  {^AnAral 

the  enforcement  thereof  by  appropriate  legislation  ad-  ^r2i?!!li      in.     t>       um         »p      •*    •  i  r\ 

ministered  by  officials  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with        Pwtleair— The  Republican  Territorial  Con- 

the  same.  vention  met  at  Las  Vegas  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 

That  it  is  good  law,  reason,  and  logic,  that  all  who  tember,  and  nominated  Joseph  W.  Dwyer  as 

jdd,  abet,  procure,  hire^unsd,  w  in  any  way  assist  candidate  for  delegate  to  Congress.    The  fol- 

in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  are  guilty  of  the  crime,  i^.^^^  .^  ^^f— ^*««*«  *\.J^^^^,,^  . 

though  not  pnsent  at  the  cominlssiMi  thereof;  and  lowing  are  extracte  from  the  platform : 

therefore  we  affirm  tliat  all  who  license,  or  in  any  way        That  we  arraign  the  Democratic  Administration  for 

fkvor  the  continuance  of  this  traffic,  and  all  Legisla-  its  failure  in  keeping  its  promises  of  oiyil-servioe  re- 

fures  which  license,  and  ^1  political  narties  whion  fa-  form.    That  its  promises  to  the  people  of  this  and 

vor  license,  and  all  men  who  vote  ror  parties  which  otherTerritoriesioappointresidentstnereof  toflll  the 

Uoense,  or  for  parties  which  will  not  declan  for  pro-  several  Federal  offices  have  been  repeatedly  and  per- 

hiUtion  (where  there  is  a  Prohibition  party),  do  make  dstenly  broken. 

themselves  aooeasoiy  to  the  liquor  crime  ana  equally        We  charge  that  the  land  officials  appointed  for  this 

guilty  with  the  man  who  carries  on  the  traffla  Territory,  disregarding  their  oath  of  office,  in  defiance 

That  we  sympathize  with  every  proper  effi>rt  of  the  of  the  law  defining  their  duties,  without  evidence, 

wage-earner  to  improve  his  moral,  social,  and  financial  without  investigation,  without  even  ex-parU  inouiry, 

oondition.    But  we  declare  that  total  abstinence  for  and  without  a  single  fact  to  justify  their  ulesa- 

the  individual,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Uquor-traffio  tions  in  declaring  in  official  reports  and  in  puRio 

by  the  State,  he  at  the  threshold  of  labor  reform.  prints  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  real  estate  owned  by 

We  do  not  and  can  not  treat  labor  as  a  class ;  but  citizens  of  this  Territory  wss  obtained  by  fraud,  thi2t 

every  spedes  of  violence,  oomiption,  and  fraud  is  the  titles  to  land  in  small  and  large  bodies  are  worthless, 

oommon  enemy  of  all  the  people,  and  we  denounce  as  are  guilty  of  a  gross  misrepresentation,  and  that  such 

the  oommon  enemy  of  numkind  all  those  who  resort  declarations  are  false^  and  made  for  political  effect. 
to  violence  by  erolosivos  or  other  weapons,  and  all        We  arraign  the  national  Democratic  Ad  miiustratioQ 

those  who  seenre  tsnd-grants  or  special  privileges,  or  for  its  hurtnil  and  persistent  cUsregard  of  the  material 

exemption  from  taxation,  or  other  improper  legisla-  interests  of  the  great  Western  States  and  Territories 

tion  by  corruption  of  public  bodies,  or  by  the  use  of  of  the  United  States.    It  raised  the  small-pox  sign 

money  oorruptly  in  elections ;  and  all  those  who  over  our  Territory  and  other  Territories  and  States 

wreck  railroads,  water^stock,  and  under  color  of  laws  in  the  West  by  suspending  the  issuance  of  patents  to 

obtained  by  corrupt  practices  and  orders  made  by  cor-  lands  upon  which  nnal  proof  had  been  made  in  more 

rupt  judges,  plunder  the  innooent  under  cover  of  law  than  S0,000  cases,  regaraless  of  whether  they  were 
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frandalent  entries  or  sot,  thereby  pnn!Aliizi|[  honeet  therefore  eameetly  commend  such  action  to  oor  next 

■ettlers  who  are  stniggling  for  exietenoe  af^ainst  ad-  Leguletive  Aesembly. 

▼erse  circmDatanoee,  upon  the  flimsy  pretext  that  That  we  favor  the  passage  of  laws  prohlbitiitf  the 

some  ftandulent  entries  exist  issnanoe  hy  oountj  and  Territorial  authorities  ox  any 

We  chaive  that  the  present  Democratio  Adminktra-  warrants  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  unless  at 

tion  of  this  Territory,  oy  a  system  of  misrspresenta-  the  time  of  their  issuance  there  be  mocey  in  the  treas- 

tion  and  slander  of  our  people,  has  driven  or  kept  Im-  Wjto  pay  them. 

migration  and  capital  nom  among  us.    We  are  in  That,  reo()gnidng  the  ikot  that  general  intelligence 

iavor  of  the  Aillest  encoura^ment  of  the  mining  in-  is  the  onlv  safe  fonndaUon  for  tne  government,  we 

terest  of  this  Territory,  believing  that  the  tViture  wel-  unqualifleoly  declare  ourselves  in  fkvor  of  the  enact* 

fkre  and  prosperity  or  the  Territory  depend  in  a  very  ment  of  an  efficient  general  school  law  by  our  next 

large  measure  upon  the  development  of  our  mineral  Legislative  Assembly. 

resources.    We  are  in  fkvor  of  the  continued  coinage  nrh«  Dlatform  favors  conin*AasSnnAl  aiA  tn  thA 

of  silver,  and  the  issuance  by  the  Government  of  eilvSr  _w,?!!rS[r  tI^^^^         i     #  i 

certificates  based  upon  the  deport  of  bullion  in  smaU  •cnoolfl  of  the  Territory,  the  repeal  of  laws 

as  well  aa  large  denominations.  taxing  aeoominatioDal  Bcnoola,  the  exemption 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  which  will  protect  our  from  taxation  of  all  school  property  and  pab* 

copper,  lead,  and  wool  intwesta.                   ^    ^  .  lie  libraries,  the  treatment  of  corporations  as 

leS'^mV^rcS^r^^  indiyidnals,  and  the  preyention  o/nnjost  dis- 

are  equally  due  to  the  owners  of  sheep  on  their  ro-  crimination  by  them  against  home  industries,  a 

spective  ramres.  coDgressional  appropnatioD  to  pay  the  militia 

The  Bepublican  paiiy  is  at  all  times  a  friend  to  tn^  for  services  in  Indian  campaigns,  and  the  eqnal 

common  schools,  open  to  all  the  youth  of  the  Territo-  riirhta  of  ownpra  of  cAttlA  nnd  tih^n  to  nii«t- 

ry,  to  be  supporW^  the  public  revenues.  "*^u  .   v  !!i        j  i     u        5.        v?P  j    ^  i 

^We  an  In^Kv^of^immigration  to  our  Territory  of  ^  Vr*"  ^^^"  «nd  Aocks  on  the  public  domain, 

good  and  law-abiding  citiaens,  but  are  opposed  to  for-  On  November  2  the  vote  for  delegate  was  as 

eign  corporations  coming  among  us  for  toe  purpoM  of  follows :  Democratic,  16,249 ;  Republican,  12,- 

monopoliring  our  grBadng-lan<&  to  the  detriment  of  846 ;  total.  28,596 ;  Democratic  majority,  8,908. 

'  W?^tt;,roftheappointmentofacommi.rion  The  I^atnre  consist          ReDublicans  and 

by  Congress,  clothed  with*ftill  power  to  setde  the  ^  Democrats  in  the  Council,  and  18  Repubh- 

land-ffrant  titles  in  this  Territorr,  and  also  that  such  cans  and  11  Democrats  in  the  House.    It  met. 

comimssion  be  limited  to  the  snortest  possible  time  on  December  27. 

in  which  to  fcirly  socompliah  the  work  assigned  to  it  capllal  BilMli«r— The  new  Capitol  was  ready 

The    Democratic    Territorial    Convention,  for  ibe  session  of  the  Legislature.    The  Gov- 

which  was  called  to  meet  at  Socorro,  Beptem-  ernor  says:  '*!  transmit  herewith  the  report 

ber  8,  did  not  finally  convene  until  the  11th,  of  the  Capitol  Building  Committee  constituted 

owiug  to  the  detention  of  delegates  by  floods,  by  the  act  of  March  28,  1884.    It  affords  me 

Antonio  Joseph  was  nominated  for  re-electioa  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  this 

as  delegate  to  Congress.    The  following  are  building  has  been  completed  in  all  respects 

extracts  from  the  platform :  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  prac- 

We  demand  the  hicidental  protection  of  silver  by  ^^^7  Y^}^^^  ^^^S  T?  apI>ropriated  therefor, 

the  unlimited  coinage  thereof,  and  assert  that  the  R^  The  buildmg  is  first  class  m  every  particular, 

publican  party  has  shown  itself  inimical  to  our  grest-  and  in  its  material,  design,  and  construction 

est  interests  by  its  comse  in  CongreMs  in  hcTrtofore  the  Territory  has  received  the  worth  of  the 

demonetiang  silver ;  and  that,  as  evidence  of  the  Cut  mnnAv  *YnAn<lAH  '* 

that  the  Democratic  party  is  worthy  of  trust,  we  point  ^tL  22^_TK-  «„WU  -^1,^1  !.«  «f  ♦!.-. 

to  the  restoration  ofsilver  as  currency,  snd  tothe  „  "■■«  Sffci*— The  public-school  law  of  the 

firm  course  of  the  Democratic  representatives  to  Con-  Territory  embodies  many  of  the  best  features 

gress  in  resisting  legiidation  tenoing  to  depredate  the  of  the  laws  in  force  in  some  of  the  most  enter* 

v^ofthlimetaL       , ,.     ^  , ,,             ,^  prising  and  progressive  States  of  the  Union. 

^!»L:|S7;S.lMl(iu*5'nrSS*„S?^  l*  P^'W-  forr^nend  levy  of  tibn^  n.Ul. 

the  differencesbetween  capital  and  Ubor.                "^  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes,  divides  the 

We  further  oongiatulato  the  people  of  New  Mexico  counties  into  school   districte  of  convenient 


upon  the  solotionlDf  the  Indian  problem  in  our  south-  size,  and  authorizes  the  organization  of  new 

vlSJ^SS!!:  ^A  ^t  !?T  .  J*V^t  J"t^°'  n2°*  districte  for  the  convenience  of  the  people 

New  Mexico  and  Arixona.  and  in  thanking  Gen.  ^^^^  ^^^  •.«♦«•« ^«  ^#  ♦««  ^«  -^^.^  i.«r;i-^# 

Nelson  A.  MUes  for  tiie  abUity  and  energy  which  he  ;P<>?,.  ^"^  petition  of  ten  or  more  heads  of 


hm  displayed,  and  which  have  led  to  such  desinble  families.    It  provides  for  each  county  a  school 

results.  Slid  we  deem  it  fitting  to  c^  attention  to  the  superintendent,  and  for  a  board  of  three  dl- 

fcct  thajUn  all  hU  efforts^  he  has  beenably  seoonded  rectors  in  each  district    The  superintendent 

'^w:S:^r^^t^^::^  ^^  (S^^^  change  of  the  pubHc-schoDl  inter- 

mss  by  our  delegate,  Mr.  Joseph,  fooking  to  Uie  set-  ^^  of  the  county,  apportions  the  public  funds 

tiement  of  daims  under  land  gmnto  in  this  Territoiy.  to  the  several  distncte  in  proportion  to  the 

We  believe  that  those  persons  who  have  setticd  number  of  persons  therein  of  school  age  (five 

rS'iiS^  ?!i  •  **T.2fi**°  ??"!i  ?'  S?~  ^^iP^*"*  to  t'^enty  years).    He  is  required  to  visit  each 

and  cnitivsted,  small  tracts  of  land  m  this  Temtory,  j-*  -^^  i  i^— ♦  «•,*«  ^  — .«•    -«;i  ♦^  -^  4i,-* 

should  be  confirmed  in  their  holdings  and  given  go^  district  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  see  that 

titie  aoooidmg  to  linea  esteblisbed  by  neighboriy  un-  the  school  law  is  properly  enforced.     The  di- 

derstanding,  without  regard  to  the  strict  subdivisions  rectors   have  charge  of  the  schools  within 

*^'S^!?^"?*t survey.  ^.,.  «  _.  their  respective  districts,  receive  and  disburse 

to.^Sd'^^h'ssiSx  »TtJiWrl:^«tt,^;  »^HSi'"^K''  r.'**"^  "^^^  T?*'^ 

credit  of  New  Mexioo  could  be  placed  at  once  upon  a  ""t  or  build  school-houses,  and  do  whatever 

firm  bads  and  warranto  brought  to  par  value.    We,  they  deem  best  to  forward  the  interesto  of 
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edncatioii  in  tbe  district  A  growing  interest 
is  being  manifested  by  ail  tbe  people  of  the 
Territory  in  ednoatioual  matters.  The  Span- 
ish-speaking portion  of  tbe  peonle  espeoially 
exhibit  a  marked  anxiety  that  tneir  children 
sbaU  be  educated  in  the  English  language. 
There  are  still  some  defects  m  the  existing 
system,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  methods 
of  execution,  for  which  the  Goyemor  suggests 
remedies  to  the  Legislature. 

DeM,  TnatlM,  mi  Bmowms.— The  total  tax- 
ation for  all  purposes,  Territorial  and  county, 
is  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and  three  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  that  is  for  public  -  school  purposes. 
The  funded  debt  of  the  Territory  is  $850,000; 
for  Oapitol  and  Penitentiary  buildings,  and  the 
floating  debt  probably  $100,000.  But  few  of 
the  counties  have  indebtedness  of  any  con- 
siderable amount,  and  generally  for  necessary 
public  buildings.  The  increase  of  taxable 
property  during  tbe  past  year  is  about  $7,- 
600,000,  the  amount  of  assessment  for  1886 
being  $56,000,000. 

liTe-SUck.  —  The  following  table  gives  the 
number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  assessed 
in  the  various  counties  during  the  year : 
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87,718 

1,108 

1,989 

985 

45,000 

freshets,  and  portions  of  track  washed  entirely 
away  or  submerged  in  the  quicksands  of  the 
streams  they  crossed  or  bordered. 

'*  In  these  meteorological  conditions  for  the 
year,  and  the  resulting  floods,  lie  an  admo- 
nition and  a  lesson  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  which  pointedly  iUustrate  the 
need  of  some  effective  plan  of  storing  the 
surplus  waters,  briefly  suggested  in  my  re- 
port of  last  year.  A  system  of  storage-baidns 
at  the  beads  of  the  several  streams  of  the 
Territory,  especially  the  Rio  Grande,  for 
which  the  numerous  oallons  and  arroyas  are 
excellently  adapted,  would  save  a  vast  amount 
of  water,  suflScient  to  irrigate  not  only  the 
river  valley  proper  but  also  tbe  m6sas  or  up- 
lands bordering  and  overlooking  it,  practically 
to  the  foot  of  the  chains  of  mountains  on 
either  side,  running  parallel  therewith.  This 
would  reduce  to  cultivation  many  millions  of 
acres  of  productive  land,  now  barren  and 
desolate  for  the  lack  of  water,  much  the 
larger  portion  of  which  is  still  public  land 
and  the  property  of  the  Government." 

Bainflin. — The  following  table  indicates  for 
Santa  F4,  not  only  the  yearly  rainfall,  but  the 
number  of  days  in  each  year  on  which  there 
was  any  rain  or  snow : 
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Drevghts  and  ftoods^ — ^The  Governor,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  Oc- 
tober 6,  says :  '*  During  the  first  half  of  this 
calendar  year  New  Mexico,  in  common  with 
the  West  generally,  was  afflicted  with  unusual 
drought,  and  serious  damage  was  sustained  by 
the  cattle  industry,  especially,  from  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  grass  on  the  ranges  and  of  water  in 
the  springs  and, smaller  streams.  Agriculture 
and  mining  also  suffered,  though  in  a  mach 
less  degree,  from  the  scarcity  of  water.  Since 
early  in  July,  however,  the  usual  beginning  of 
what  is  known  as  the  runy  season,  the  rains 
have  been  unusually  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
the  Territory.  Feed  on  the  ranges  is  good, 
with  stock- water  in  good  supply  and  conven- 
ient, and  stock  is  rapidly  getting  into  excel- 
lent condition  for  winter.  Agriculture,  too, 
has  been  equally  benefited,  and  crops  of  all 
kinds  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average  in  qual- 
ity and  yield  per  acre,  while  the  acreage  has 
been  largely  increased  over  that  of  any  former 
year.  The  rains  have,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Territory,  resulted  in  disastrous  floods,  doing 
great  damage  to  roads  and  bridges  and  other 
property,  espeoially  to  railroads.  Many  miles 
of  raihroad  nave  been  broken  by  these  sudden 


According  to  the  oflflcial  figures,  the  city  has 
never,  during  the  past  five  years,  gone  longer 
at  any  time  without  rain  than  seventeen  days. 
These  figures  would  seem  to  warrant  two 
highly  important  deductions:  that  in  New 
Mexico  the  rainfall  is  not  only  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  but  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  manner  of  distribution  as 
relates  to  time.  The  average  rainfall  from 
1870  till  1885,  inclusive,  was  15*8  inches  at 
Fort  Bayard,  in  the  southwest;  16'74  at  Fort 
Union,  in  the  north ;  and  15*52  at  Fort  Win- 
gate,  in  the  west.  At  Fort  Stanton,  in  the 
southeast,  the  average  was  about  the  same. 

The  EDd  «f  Indian  l^rsdatfeub—After  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  when  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles 
assumed  command  of  the  military  department, 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  depredation 
by  hostile  Indians  upon  life  or  property  in  the 
Territory.  During  the  year  prior  to  that  date 
not  less  than  one  hundred  people  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty had  been  destroyed.  These  murders  were 
accompanied  by  horrible  atrocities,  till  a  panic 
pervaded  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. Every  description  of  business  was  stag- 
nant, and  tbe  people  remote  from  tbe  larger 
settlements  were  abandoning  their  homes  and 
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enterprisea.    But  the  policy  of  Gen.  Miles,  pie ;  and  people  are  worth  more  to  the  State 

which  reaolted  in  theezpaliionfrom  the  south-  than  steers.    This  is  the  great  change  that  is 

west  of  every  element  of  Indian  hostility,  re-  coming  to  New  Mexico  through  this  and  simi- 

estabUshed  confidence  and  safety  throughoat  lar  agencies,  inducing  radical  climatic  changes, 

that  region.  slow  but  none  the  less  ineyitable,  and  acoeler- 

IgrieStml  Pefsispwiati — Gratifying  develop-  ated  by  artificial  and  natural  methods.    The 

ments  in  the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  Ter-  same  causes  have  produced  equally  radical  di- 

ritory  were  i^ide  during  the  year.    It  has  matic  and  industrial  changes  elsewhere,  and 

been  demonstrated  that  large  portions  of  coun-  those  causes  are  now  at  work  here  with  equal 

try,  eapecUUy  in  the  mountain  districts,  are  certainty  of  the  same  result.'^ 

well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  small  grains  Lnd  Tlttoit— The  Governor  calls  the  atten- 

and  many  varieties  of  vegetables  without  arti-  tion  of  the  department  and  of  Congress  to  the 

ficial  irrigation.    These  crops  have  been  thus  very  urgent  need  of  legislation  for  the  settle- 

successf ufiy  cultivated  at  altitudes  of  from  6,000  ment  of  titles  and  claims  to  real  and  pretended 

to  8,000  feet,  and  the  yield  has  been  as  large  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants  in  the  Territory. 

as  the  average  yield  of  the  Western  States,  He  says :  - 

and  very  frequently  much  larger,  especially  of  '*  While  there  is  here  a  vast  area  of  public 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  This  land,  embracinir  eligible  locations  for  all  pnr- 
Buccess  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  in-  poees  —  agricultural,  mineral,  grazing,  and 
creased  moisture  incident  to  the  altitude.  At  otherwise—these  jrants  absorb  much  of  the 
all  seasons  of  the  year  rains  are  much  more  best  lands  of  the  Territory,  and  being  a  con- 
frequent  in  the  mountains  than  in  the  valleys,  spicnous  feature  of  our  land  system,  the  con- 
and  this,  together  with  the  now  established  dition  of  uncertainty  as  to  title,  created  and 
fact  that  agriculture  may  be  successfully  fol-  maintained  in  so  many  instances  by  question- 
lowed  in  these  localities  without  the  expense  able  practices,  has,  not  unnaturally,  in  the 
and  labor  of  irrigation,  is  bringing  the  mount-  public  mind,  cast  a  doud  upon  titles  to  real 
un-regions  into  much  greater  demand  for  ag-  estate,  which  has  tended  to  repel  immigration 
ricultural  purposes.  A  very  active  interest  and  investment  and  to  retard  aevelopment. 
has  also  been  developed  in  the  cultivation  of  '*  The  conditions  of  land-tenure  established 
trees,  especially  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  by  the  Spanish  Gh>vemment  and  prevailing  here 
Territory.  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  annexation, 

Cdttnllln  of  AUMfiu — ^The  cultivation  of  al-  were  so  essentially  different  from  those  pecul- 
falfa,  or  Galifornia  dover,  has  during  the  year  iar  to  the  public  land  States  of  the  Union,  and 
become  somewhat  generd,  and  is  invariably  thedday  in  the  adjustment  of  these  titles  con- 
successful.  This  grass  is  harvested  from  two  tempUted  by  the  act  of  1864  has  so  greatly 
to  fire  times  a  year,  according  to  latitude.  The  added  to  the  complication  of  those  conditions, 
average  yield  at  each  cutting  is  from  1)  to  2  that  correspondingly  different  methods  for  that 
tons  an  acre.  It  sells  at  an  average  of  tI5  a  adjustment  have  become  imperative  for  the 
ton.  Its  capacity  to  withstand  drought  is  some-  preservation  and  protection  of  private  rights, 
what  remarkable  after  becoming  well  rooted,  To  attempt  that  adjustment  by  iudicid  pro- 
and  it  does  not  ordinarily  require  reseeding  cess  would  not  only  overburden  the  courts  to 
for  from  twenty  to  forty  year&  and  is  there-  a  degree  that  would  amount,  on  the  one  hand, 
fore  a  crop  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  cUmate  to  a  denid  of  Justice  to  a  very  large  class  of 
like  that  or  New  Mexico.  It  is  generally  upon  honest  deserving  people,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  stock-ranges  that  the  experiment  of  its  the  eviction  of  rightful  claimants  of  thousands 
cultivation  has  been  tried  here,  and  it  has  been  of  small  holdings,  through  their  inability  to 
so  exceptiondly  successful  that  there  is  ev-  meet  the  costs  of  litigation, 
ery  prospect  that  its  cultivation  will  in  due  '' It  is  not  generdly  known  elsewhere,  but  is 
time  become  generd  throughout  the  Territo-  nevertheless  the  fact,  that*  very  much  the 
1^.  ^*The  good  results  of  its  generd  cultiva-  larger  number  of  the  origind  knd-holdings  in 
tion,"  says  the  Governor,  '^  will  become  mani-  this  Territory  consist  of  but  a  few  acres  each 
fest  in  severd  respects.  It  will  improve  the  — say,  from  five  to  fifty — which  have  been 
quality  and  increase  the  quantity,  and  oonse-  transmitted  firom  father  to  son  through  severd 
quently  the  value,  of  the  meat  product  of  the  generations.  These  owners  were  originally 
ranges.  It  will  increase  the  vdue  of  the  land,  what  is  known  in  the  United  States  aa  *  squat- 
thereby  making  it  more  vduable  for  agricnlt-  ters '  on  the  public  domdn.  There  were  no 
urd  than  for  grazing  purposes.  The  result  of  surveys,  and  each  took  according  to  his  own 
that  will  be  the  eventual  breaking  up  of  the  idea  of  his  needs  and  his  ability  or  desire  to 

g'eat  cattle-ranges,  and  their  division  m  small  improve.    Their  lines  were  Idd  in  every  con- 

rms,  with  smdler  numbers  and  better  grades  ceivable  Irregdar  shape,  according  to  the  con- 

of  cattle,  and  diversified  products,  till  a  ranch  figuration  of  the  countiy.    They  had  as  a  rule 

of  10,000  acres,  which  now  gives  employment  no  muniments  of  title,  and  neither  needed  nor 

to  and  supports  perhaps  fifty  dtizens  of  the  desired  any.    The  right  of  possession  and  oc- 

Territory,  will  be  broken  into  perhaps  fifty  onpancy  gave  an  acknowledged  and  perfect 

times  that  number  of  farms  and  homes  of  fam-  title  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  custom  and 

ilies  and  a  hundred  times  that  number  of  peo-  law.    These  people  are  simple,  honesty  law- 
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abiding,  and  thorooghlj  loyal.    By  treaty  atip-  The  principal  towns  were  not  large  enou^  to 

nlation  they  were  asBored  of  the  same  degree  do  more  than  allow  them  to  exist,  and  it  was 

of  protection  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  impossible  to  send  their  issues  far  away  from 

to  which  they  were  entitled  as  citizens  of  Mexi-  home,  as  the  roads  were  bad  and  all  me^ods  of 

00.    To  sabject  them  now  to  unnecessary  sac-  commanication  were  infrequent    At  the  ontr- 

rifices  in  the  perfection  of  titles  to  homes  to  break  of  the  war  with  England  in  1775  there- 

which  they  already  held  perfect  title  as  citi-  were  89  journals  of  all  kinds,  none  of  them 

eens  of  Mexico,  would  certainly  be  inconsistent  taking  the  entire  time  of  the  editor,  who  was 

with  the  treaty  guarantees  under  which  they  always  a  printer  and  frequently  a  bookseller, 

became  citizens  of  the  United  States.    In  no  Seyeral  of  these  periodicals  ceased  while  the 

way  yet  devised  can  those  treaty  guarantees  conflict  was  going  on ;  but.  after  it  ended, 

and  strict  Justice  to  those  people  in  respect  to  numbers  sprang  up,  many  being  away,  from 

their  land  titles  be  so  fully  conformed  to  and  the  seaboard.    Kentucky  had  one  in  1787,  and 

secured  as  by  the  adoption  by  Oongress  of  the  Ohio  another  in  1798 ;   but  no  considerable 

plan  embodied  in  the  pending  House  biU.  progress  could  be  made  in  their  conduct  until 

**  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  held  by  the  post-roads  snd  other  highways  were  great- 
the  native  citizens  is  included  in  community  ly  improved,  and  until  mechanical  inventions 
grants,  lands  originally  taken  up  under  a  gen-  had  been  made  that  would  enable  a  large  num- 
eral law  of  Spain,  and  occupied  and  held  in  ber  of  copies  to  be  printed  in  a  short  time.  As 
common  by  the  grantees  and  their  descend-  it  happened,  these  improvements  came  nearly 
ants.  These  lands  are  becoming  valuable  by  togetner.  Both  railroads  and  steam-presses 
the  general  development  of  the  country,  and  went  into  operation  in  1880,  although  known 
the  temptations  and  opportunities  for  the  pro-  here  for  a  year  or  two  before.  Until  that  time 
cureraent  of  undivided  interests  therein  by  de-  it  was  impossible  for  a  newspaper  to  print  on 
signing  and  unscrupuU>us  persons  are  becoming  a  single  press  more  than  three  thousand  copies 
very  great,  and  daily  increasing,  to  the  loss  and  in  a  day,  even  when  labor  was  carried  on  for 
wrong  of  unsuspecting  and  credulous  occupant  the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  The  greatest 
members  of  the  community.  I  deem  it  im-  speed  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  an 
portant  for  the  protection  of  these  people  that  hour  on  one  side,  this  requiring  two  expert 
the  tribunal  to  be  provided  for  the  investiga-  workmen.  The  printer's  craft  had  not  ad- 
tion  and  adinstment  of  claims  to  these  grants  vanoed  between  the  years  1700  and  1800,  and 
shall  be  authorized  also  to  allot  in  severalty  at  the  latter  date  he  was  obliged  to  purchase 
to  each  actual  occupant  of  all  communitf  grants  everything  except  paper  in  Great  Britain.  Ink 
his  proportion,  in  quantity  and  value.  was  not  made  here;  there  was  only  one  small 

**  A  serious  and  threatening  evil  to  the  wel-  type-foundry  in  the  country ;  presses  were  im- 
fare  of  the  Territory  exists  in  the  presence  of  ported,  and  so  was  everything  else  necessary 
great  landed  estates  that  have  been  deyeloped  for  carrying  on  the  art  properly.  But  a  change 
in  the  larger  Spanish  grants  that  have  been  began  in  1796,  when  Binney  and  Ronaldson 
confirmed  to  individual  claimants  by  Congress  opened  atype-foundry  in  Philadelphia.  Bhort- 
under  former  Administrations.  Some  of  these  ly  afterward  Ramage  began  maxing  wooden 
erants  are  of  enormous  extent,  ranging  from  presses  better  than  those  brought  from  abroad, 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  near  two  millions  and  in  1805  ink  was  manufactured.  In  1817 
of  acres.  Their  owners,  some  of  them  aliens,  and  1818  iron  presses  were  made,  allowing 
persist  in  holding  these  vast  bodies  of  land  sheets  of  double  the  former  size  to  be  printeo. 
intact,  refusing  to  subdivide  or  sell  any  portion  In  1827  or  1828  composition-rollers  were 
on  any  terms,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  brought  into  use,  and  about  a  year  later  power- 
establishing  thereon  a  system  of  tenantry,  an-  presses.  These  were  at  first  propelled  by 
tagonistic  to  and  subversive  of  American  in-  horses  or  mules,  steam  being  applied  in  1885 
dostrial  eoonomy,'Amerian  society,  and  Ameri-  or  1836.  From  that  time  to  this  there  has 
can  government.  This  purpose  of  the  holders  been  a  continual  succession  of  improvements, 
of  these  estates,  unless  thwarted  by  prompt  some  of  very  great  value,  each  enabling  the 
action,  can  not  but  breed  mischief,  morally,  press  to  reach  a  higher  point  It  has  been 
industrially,  and  politically.'*             ^  obliged  to  follow  these  changes,  and  its  step 

The  House  bill  referred  to  provides  for  a  could  be  no  more  rapid  than  tiieirs.    To  print 

commission  to  abjudicate  titles  to  Spanish  and  as  many  copies  as  our  largest  Sunday  paper 

Mexican  grants.  now  issues  in  four  or  five  hours,  would  in  1809 

lEWSPlPERSt     The  earliest  newspaper  in  have  required  the  labor  of  a  hand-press,  aa 

America  was  one  begun  in  Boston  in  1690,  en-  newspapers  were  then  printed,  ten  hours  a 

titled  *'  Publick  Occurrences.**    The  anthori-  day  for  seven  years  and  a  half.    The  largest 

ties  objected  to  it,  and  a  second  number  was  ofiice  in  the  city  then  had  nine  hand-presses, 

never  issued.    The  first  permanent  one  was  If  it  had  worked  night  and  day,  with  relays  of 

the  Boston  '^  News-Letter,'*  founded  in  1704,  pressmen,  it  would  have  taken  nineteen  weeks, 

and  continuing  until  1775.    Philadelphia  pub-  To  do  it  in  the  time  that  the  "World**  ao- 

lished  a  Journal  in  1719,  and  New  Tork  one  in  complishes  its  feat  would  have  required  6,600 

1725.    From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  presses  and  11,200  pressmen — four  times  aa 

the  Revolution  the  number  increased  slowly,  many  presses  and  pressmen  as  there  were  in 
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the  Union  at  the  time.  The  type  dso  would  of  the  advantages  then  sained  were  retained 
hare  had  to  be  set  np  two  hondred  times.  after  the  oonolusion  of  the  straggle,  and  class 
impnmmmiiM  la  Jeamalink — ^It  was  not  long  papers  then  began  to  apnear  in  large  nombers. 
after  die  introdnotion  of  the  power-press  when  Keligions  newspapers  aate  back  to  the  first 
penny  papers  oame  into  existence.  Hitherto  quarterof  the  century,  as  do  agrioaltaral  ones; 
the  poorer  people  had  never  read  daily  papers,  but  the  great  variety  now  f onnd  in  trade,  com- 
as they  were  too  expensive.  The  stranger  who  merce,  mechanics,  and  art  was  unknown  be* 
wished  to  see  one  must  go  to  a  porter-house  fore  1860.  In  the  time  of  the  war,  paper  was 
or  a  coffee-house  where  it  was  kept  on  file.  He  very  dear,  and  inventors  applied  Uiemselves 
could  not  buy  one  in  the  streets  and  hardly  at  to  find  substitutes  for  cotton  and  linen  rags, 
the  office.  In  1882  it  occurred  to  Horatio  6traw  was  manufactured  in  several  ways  for 
David  Shepard,  a  young  man  of  enterprise,  this  purpose,  and  sinc«  that  period  wood  has 
that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  a  cheap  pe-  come  into  general  use.  More  than  half  the 
riodical,  and  he  accordingly  launched  one  in  paper  used  on  journals  is  now  made  of  wood- 
conjunction  with  Horace  Greeley.  It  was  un-  pulp,  the  majority  of  what  is  left  being  of 
anccessM;  but  others  had  better  luck.  Soon  straw.  The  last  great  improvement  connected 
after  this  the  Baltimore  **  Sun,''  New  York  with  newspapers  is  the  discovery  of  a  way  to 
*^  Herald,"  Philadelphia  **  Ledger."  New  York  feed  the  press  automatically.  A  gigantic  roll 
**  Sun^"  and  New  York  "  Tribune,"  now  among  comes  from  the  mill,  is  unwound  and  moist- 
the  most  successful,  were  founded.  They  ap-  ened,  then  wound  again  and  placed  ao  as  to 
pealed  to  the  classes  that  had  never  before  revolve,  and  the  pap«r  is  drawn  in  as  needed 
read  the  news  each  day.  Their  predecessors  by  the  machine.  This  saves  the  labor  of  eight 
rarely  printed  more  than  1,500  copies  for  each  or  ten  men  on  each  press,  and  is  more  to  be 
issue,  and  many  of  them  not  half  that  One  depended  upon  than  hand-feeding.  There  are 
of  tlM  largest  received  during  the  whole  of  one  a  countless  number  of  other  improvements, 
year,  from  advertisinff  and  subscriptions,  no  many  very  useful  ond  valuable,  but  these  are 
more  than  $40,000.  The  cheap  dailies  soon  at-  the  main  ones.  Type-setting  by  machinery 
tained  a  circulation  of  10,000  or  15,000  copiea  has  often  been  attempted,  but,  although  easy  to 
a  day,  and  in  twenty  years  some  of  them  reacned  be  done>  has  so  far  never  proved  a  commercial 
60,000.    With  increased  prosperity  came  new  success. 

expenses.  In  1880  the  staff  of  a  large  daily  Fbues  af  PaUkatian* — A  single  newspaper  is 
newspaper  comprised  two  persons,  llie  edi-  nearly  always  found  at  each  county-seat^  and, 
tor  wrote  the  leaders  and  corrected  the  com-  if  the  town  is  large  or  the  county  is  populous, 
munications;  the  assistant  did  all  the  rest,  there  may  be  two  or  three.  A  place  that  is  a 
But  competition  induced  the  journals,  in  1887  dozen  miles  from  any  other  where  a  newspaper 
or  1888,  to  add  reporters,  who  were  before  is  printed,  and  has  1,000  inhabitants,  is  also 
Qnknown«  The  number  of  these  and  of  editors  likely  to  have  a  journal  of  its  own.  Towns  of 
gradually  increased.  In  1840  two  reporters  8,000  population  will  have  two,  of  {(,000  three, 
and  two  editors  were  sufficient  for  any  daily ;  and  of  8,000  four.  At  12,000  there  is  a  daily 
in  1850,  four  editors  and  five  reporters;  in  newspaper,  at  20,000  two,  at  60,000  four,  and 
1860,  eight  editors  and  ten  reporters;  but  now  at  100,000  five  or  six.  Beyond  this  the  num- 
twenty  editors  and  forty  reporters  are  re-  ber  does  not  increase  rapidly.  New  York  has 
quired.  In  1844  the  electric  telegraph  went  twenty-nine  dailies,  Philad^phia  twenty-four, 
into  operation;  but  it  was  not  much  used  by  Chicago  eighteen,  Cincinnati  twelve,  and  San 
the  press  for  several  years.  In  1847  a  new  Francisco  twenty-one.  But  the  circulation  of 
Hoe  press,  more  rapid  than  anything  previous-  the  papers  in  the  larger  places  is  greater  rela- 
ly  known,  came  into  use;  and  it  came  Just  in  tively  than  in  the  smaller  ones,  more  copiea 
time,  for  the  previoua  style  had  in  its  turn  be-  being  iaaued  in  a  place  of  500,0()0  inhabitanta 
come  inadequate.  In  1840  the  New  York  As-  than  in  five  of  100,000.  T4iis  is  because  the 
aodated  Press  was  begun  for  the  collection  of  journal  from  the  large  city,  being  a  fuller  oom- 
ship-news ;  but  it  shortly  afterward  attempted  pendium  of  newa,  is  received  in  them  and  read, 
gatnering  news  of  all  descriptions.  Newspa-  while  the  newspapers  in  the  small  towns  only 
pars  in  other  sections  imitated  thia  combina-  circulate  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods, 
tion,  until  now  the  whole  of  the  United  States  In  all,  there  were,  in  1880,  in  the  union  4,898 
is  covered  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  or-  places  where  newspapers  are  published,  and  an 
ganizations.  In  1859  newspapera  were  first  average  of  two  and  a  half  newspapers  to  each 
atereotvped  by  the  paper  process.  The  mold  place.  Their  average  distance  from  one  an- 
betng  flexible,  the  plates  could  be  cast  in  seg-  other  waa  twenty-six  miles ;  but  this  is  greatly 
menta  of  a  circle,  and  the  efforts  of  an  in-  diminished  in  the  more  populous  portions  of 
genions  inventor,  bullock,  showed  how  mudi  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  East.  In 
smaller  and  more  compact  a  preas  could  be  Massachusetts  there  are  186  towns  that  issue 
made  by  their  use.  The  war  gave  a  prodigioua  periodicals,  and  in  New  York  864  towns,  he- 
impetus  to  the  newspapers.  Every  one  felt  the  mg  an  average  distance  apart  in  the  former  of 
deepest  interest  in  what  was  going  on,  and  cir*  seven  and  three  quarters  and  in  the  latter  of 
culationa  doubled,  while  correspondents  fol-  eleven  and  a  half  milea.  The  number  of  news- 
lowed  the  army  in  the  field  everywhere.   Most  papers  in  the  United  States  increased  from  89 
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in  1776  to  160  io  1800, 866  in  1810, 861  in  1828, 
1,408  in  1840,  2,526  in  1850,  4,051  in  1860, 
6,871  in  1870,  11,814  in  1880,  and  14,160  in 
1886.  The  annaal  ratio  of  increase  is  2*60  per 
cent  Three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  hare  lasted 
fifty  years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
ratio  of  growth  of  each  kind  since  1860 : 
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CLASS. 


Ddly 

TVi-w6«kl7 

6«ini-W6eklT. . . 

Weekly 

Bl'We«klf 

Seml-monthlT. . 

Monthly 

Bl-monthly .... 
Qiuuteriy 


ToUI. 


1860 

1860 

1870. 

1880. 

854 

887 

574 

971 

115 

8« 

lOT 

78 

81 

T9 

115 

188 

l,90t 

8,1TB 

4^ 

8,688 

48 

180 

•  •  • 

95 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

98 

100 

880 

82$ 

1,167 

0 

■  •  • 

18 

18 

19 

80 

49 

189 

9«aM 

4fiSi 

5,871 

11,814 

1886. 

1,816 

41 

188 

10,685 

66 

847 

1,608 

86 

184 

14,1m" 


Those  in  1880  were  published  In  2,605  coun- 
ties, 829  villages  or  cities  issuing  five  or  more. 
They  employ^  in  the  mechanical  department 
61,140  males  and  8,875  females,  of  whom  New 
York  had  9,165 ;  and  there  were  engaged  in 
writing  16,600  persons.  New  York  having  8,287 
of  these.  The  gross  value  of  the  products  of 
New  York  was  $24,266,911,  and  of  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  $89,009,074.  A  little 
less  than  half  of  the  income  came  from  adver- 
tising. The  average  circulation  of  the  dailies 
in  Montana  was  804  copies ;  but  in  Maryland, 
the  other  extreme,  it  was  9,472.  The  average 
for  the  whole  country  was  4,187.  The  average 
circalation  of  newspapers  in  rural  regions  of 
the  West  is  not  much  more  than  200  copies. 
The  largest  circulation  is  that  of  a  juvenile  in 
Boston,  which  prints  about  400,000.  The  con- 
sumption of  paper  in  the  census  year  was  189,- 
145,048  pounds.  The  number  of  copies  print- 
ed was  2,067,848,209.  The  table  in  the  next 
column  shows  the  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  1886. 

The  post-office  reports  show  that  New  York 
sent  a  little  less  than  one  quarter  of  all  the 
papers  going  through  the  mail  in  1886,  Chicago 
10  per  cent,  Boston  6)^,  Philadelphia  6^,  St. 
Louis  4|,  and  Cincinnati  8.  Twenty  places 
sent  nearly  70  per  cent,  the  total  number  of 
pounds  being  109,962,689.  Postage  is  prepaid 
oy  publishers,  at  one  cent  a  poand. 

laonse  In  Expcasos* — The  principal  develop- 
ment of  newspapers  is  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and 
to  a  less  d^ree  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  All 
other  journals  are  to  some  extent  made  up  from 
these.  The  greatest  efforts  are  made  to  obtain 
news,  with  fullness  and  completeness,  and  to 
distribute  their  issues  through  a  large  extent 
of  territory. 

The  increase  in  the  labor  put  upon  a  single 
journal  is  as  remarkable  as  tne  growth  other- 
wise. No  roan  lived  entirely  by  writing  for  a 
newspaper  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but 
the  number  thus  engaged,  and  their  compen- 
sation, gradually  increased.  In  1850  Horace 
Greeley  testified,  before  a  committee  of  the 
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GaUfomto. 

Colondoi 

Conneotleut 

Detoware 

DtetriotofCofaunbla.. 

Florida 

Ooonrla 

IlUnola 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuckj 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaaaachoMtU 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mliaisslppl. 

Mlasoari. 

Nelmuka 

Nevada. 

New  HampsUrs 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  CaroUna. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PenoBylT»Bta 

Bbode  Island 

Booth  Osrolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Vlnrinla 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Territories. 


Total. 


DiUfai. 

WmUIm. 

MaaAhUM. 
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185 

7 

10 

185 

7 

61 

896 

87 

18 

188 

5 

87 

118 

88 

4 

85 

8 

« 

86 

15 

• 

80 

9 

80 

176 

88 
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818 

178 

61 

488 

53 

49 

689 

50 

80 

588 

18 

14 

168 

88 

9 

100 

9 

18 

98 

88 

14 

184 

15 

40 
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in 

40 

489 

88 

18 

878 

84 

4 

119 

4 

47 

506 

81 

17 

888 

14 

18 

15 

•  • 

11 

87 

18 

84 

197 

84 

148 

988 

816 

18 

187 

16 

69 

666 

186 

7 

74 

8 

188 

745 

180 

7 

88 

7 

4 

80 

6 

18 

147 

88 

81 

806 

87 

4 

54 

11 

18 

158 

88 

5 

180 

5 

80 

854 

88 

68 

459 

19 

1,816 

10.686 
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146 
196 

414 
158 
165 

88 

51 
108 
881 
1^84 
564 
781 
595 
880 
180 
141 
171 
661 
0H% 
885 
189 
668 
876 

88 
118 
866 
XfiTX 
168 
908 

87 
1,108 

59 

95 
808 
875 

76 
815 
188 
488 
568 

14^160 


House  of  Commons,  that  the  highest  rate  of 
compensation  on  an  American  newspaper  was 
$2,500  a  year ;  but  this  is  now  more  than 
quadrupled.  For  a  single  news  article  $1,000 
has  been  paid,  and  to  obtain  and  print  a  tran- 
script of  a  treaty  with  Spain  cost  the  New 
York  ''  Times ''  over  $7,000.  Telegraphic  bills 
are  very  heavy.  They  vary  from  $80,000  to 
$00,000  a  year  on  the  largest  papers,  and  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  much  larger  soma* 
The  Chicago  "  Times  '^  paid  in  one  year  $190,- 
000  on  this  account.  A  newspaper  that  spends 
a  million  a  year  divides  it  about  as  fdlows: 
White  paper,  $400,000;  editorial  expenses, 
$200,000;  telegraphing,  $50,000;  type-setting, 
$100,000 ;  the  remainder  being  divided  among 
other  things.  Several  journals  equal,  and  some 
surpass,  these  figures.  Several  earn  profits  of 
from  $800,000  to  $500,000  a  year.  Their  oflloea 
in  all  cities  are  now  among  the  most  handsome 
and  imposing  edifices  there  to  be  found. 

SataMlarj  ladutrtos.— The  printing,  writing, 
and  distributing  of  newspapers  have  created 
many  lesser  industries.  The  bulk  of  the  circu- 
lation of  dailies  goes  into  the  hands  of  news- 
dealers, who  obtain  their  supplies  either  di- 
rectly from  the  offices  or  from  news  companies. 
Of  these  latter,  the  largest  is  the  American 
News  Company,  which  deals  in  fancy  goods, 
stationery,  and  books,  as  well  as  in  newspa- 
pers. It  takes  of  each  of  the  more  largely  cir- 
culated journals  of  New  York,  from  10,000  to 
50,000  copies  each  morning,  and  supplies  lesser 
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dealers  everywliere.  The  retail  newsdealers 
are  in  very  great  numbers  in  all  the  nrincipal 
places,  deliTering  the  bulk  of  the  dauj  news- 
papers, and  a  large  share  of  those  of  other 
periods  of  issue.  Folding  and  roaiUDg  is 
another  branch.  In  some  cities  contracts  are 
made  to  sapplv  the  dailies  with  local  news, 
which  is  famished,  in  duplicate  on  thin  paper, 
to  each.  The  office  that  does  this  keeps  up  a 
multitude  of  reporters,  but  prints  nothing  it- 
self. As  it  supplies  its  copj  for  low  rates, 
some  newspapers  take  it,  to  prevent  loss  of 
news  by  accident,  but  others  do  it  to  save  ex- 
pense, fewer  reporters  are  then  required.  A 
Tory  large  business  is  that  of  advertising  agen- 
cies, a  hundred  or  more  of  them  being  in  op- 
eration. They  gather  advertisements  from  the 
public,  and  insert  them  in  newspapers  at  the 
published  rates,  receiving  a  commission  ftom 
the  papers.  Some  are  on  a  very  large  scale, 
receiving  and  spending  nearly  $1,000,000  a 
year.    Much  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on 

Seriodicals  comes  from  the  cost  of  type-setting, 
hortly  after  the  war,  offices  were  established 
in  which  type  was  set  for  several  papers,  the 
matter  being  transferred  from  one  to  another 
without  expense.  Soon  this  was  extended  so 
that  part  of  a  journal  was  printed,  the  incom- 
plete sheet  then  being  sent  by  freight  or  ex- 
press to  a  local  office,  when  it  was  again  nut 
on  the  press  with  local  news.  This  proved  a 
very  great  economy,  and  there  are  now  6,000 
papers  thus  printed,  the  work  being  done  by 
forty  firms.  Every  size  and  shape  is  famished, 
as  well  as  every  shade  in  politics.  Some  es- 
tablishments also  send  out  stereotype  plates, 
which  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Another  secondary  occupation  is  that  of  lit- 
erary agents,  who  buy  from  authors  and  news- 
paper men  of  reputaticn  letters,  articles,  and 
brief  novels,  for  which  they  pay  a  cert«n  price, 
and  then  dispose  of  the  manuscript  simulta- 
neously to  several  periodicals. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  the 
press  has  been  that  of  class  Journalism.  One 
third  of  the  sheets  published  in  New  York  make 
no  pretense  of  givmg  the  ordinary  political  and 
social  news  of  the  day,  but  supply  that  of  a 
particular  occupation  or  belief  with  great  full- 
ness. The  lai^pest  divisions  are  those  of  re- 
ligion, trade,  and  commerce,  education,  law, 
medicine,  and  mechanics ;  but  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  sabdivisiuns.  While  their  cir- 
culations are  not  so  large  as  that  of  general 
periodicals,  they  spend  much  money  in  obtain- 
ing and  presenting  news  and  comment  in  their 
own  line.  Another  class  is  that  of  illustrated 
papers,  including  satirical  and  humorous  peri- 
odicals. The  engravings  in  these  are  generally 
excellent,  their  whole  appearance  being  very 
handsome. 

Biftiik  Aawtea* — A  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  newspapers  is  also  witnessed  in  New- 
foundland and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ex- 
cellent periodicals  are  published  in  Toronto, 
Quebec,  and  Montreal,  and  no  town  of  any 


sise  is  without  one.    Those  now  issued  are  as 
follows : 


Britlah  Cofaunblft 

Mtnltote 

N«w  BnuMwkk. 
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OnUrIa 
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5 
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6 
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6 
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6 

8T 
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40 

9 

8 

•  • 

S8 

B0 

90 
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4 

•  • 
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11 
88 


48 
416 

10 
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The  difference  in  the  totals  from  tlie  addition 
of  the  dailies,  monthlies,  and  weeklies,  in  this 
as  well  as  a  preceding  table,  is  the  number  of 
periodicals  with  other  intervals  of  issue  than 
those  named. 

PiMi  iaedallsHi — ^The  general  collection  and 
dissemination  of  news  was  conducted  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise  on  the  part  of  each  news- 
paper until  a  littie  less  than  forty  years  ago, 
when,  almost  simultaneously,  the  business  ot 
news-gathering  through  associated  efforts  was 
begun  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  In 
1849  was  formed  in  New  York  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  *^  Associated  Press,'*  which 
now  includes  the  "Times,"  "Tribune,"  "Her- 
ald," "World,"  "Journal  of  Commerce," 
"  Sun,"  and  "  Mail  and  Express,"  which  has 
its  agents  in  every  considerable  town  and  dty 
in  the  world,  and  supplies  news  to  all  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  America,  by  way  of  the  Oonsoli- 
dated  Cable  Companies'  wires  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph.  In  the  chief  cities  the  pa- 
pers are  served  by  pneumatic  tube  from  the 
main  office  of  the  Associated  Press.  This  pow- 
erful organization  has  a  monopoly  of  the  news- 
gathering  business,  and  is  so  systematically  con- 
ducted, under  sucli  strict  discipline,  and  with 
agents  so  vigilant  and  experienced,  that  even 
in  remote  places  very  littie  escapes  it.  Some- 
thing less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  vigorous  at- 
tempt at  competition  waa  made  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  "  American  Press  Association," 
with  John  Russell  Toung,  an  experienced  jour- 
nalist, at  its  head,  and  this  institution  continued 
in  existence  for  some  years,  and  accomplished 
a  fair  degree  of  success,  but  was  ultimately 
driven  out  of  the  market  by  its  older  and  more 
powerful  rival.  Besides  the  newspapers  al- 
ready mentioned  as  members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  the  ^*  Evenmg  Post,"  "  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser," and  "Staats  Zeitung"  are  admitted 
by  contract  on  equal  terms  of  service  with  the 
rest,  these  contracts  being  interminable  so  long 
as  their  obligations  are  sustained  bv  the  papers 
named.  The  "  Mail  and  Express ''  is  the  only 
evening  paper  that  is  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  its  membership  came  about  through 
the  union  of  the  "  Express,'*  founded  by  Eras- 
tus  and  James  Brooks,  and  the  "Evening 
Mail,"  founded  by  Charles  and  Henry  Sweet- 
ser,  the  Associated  Press  franchise  going  with 
the  consolidation.  Membership  in  the  Associ- 
ated Press  is  valued  at  about  $250,000,  and 
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the  good-will  of  the  orj^anization  (which  is  lies,  hesidee  printing  politioal  pamphlets  and 
Dot  a  corporation)  is  estimated  to  he  worth  leanets  for  tne  Liheru  party.  The  roangest 
$2,000,000.  English  press  association  is  the  Ezobaotfe 
It  was  in  1840,  also,  that  BaroD  Jules  Rea-  Company,  established  a  dozen  years  ago  m 
ter,  a  Prussian,  founded  the  now  well-known  London,  originally  for  the  supply  of  Stock- 
Renter's  Telegram  Ck>mpaDy.  This  was  in  Exchange  <|aotatu>ns  through  the  '*  tape,'* 
London,  and  the  innovation  was  not  popular,  which  now  is  so  far  extended  in  its  service  as 
the  leading  London  newspapers  refusing  to  to  supply  general  news,  and  sporting  and  par- 
accept  his  news.  Baron  Renter  was  forced  to  liamentary  intelligence.  This  company  has 
conune  himself  to  giving  merely  financial  in-  central  offices  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
telligence,  until,  in  1859,  ne  succeeded  in  mak-  some  other  large  towns.  Even  the  collection 
ing  a  coupy  which  at  once  gave  him  the  impetus  of  local  news  in  the  large  cities  has,  in  the 
required  to  insure  his  success.  He  had  the  United  States,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  organ!- 
good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  communicate  to  zations,  of  which  O'Rourke's  City  Press  Asso- 
the  London  newspapers  a  report  of  the  speech  dation  in  New  York  is  the  oldest  and  most 
made  by  Napoleon  III  to  the  Austrian  ambas-  important.  This  may  be  considered  a  branch 
sador,  a  speech  that  was  the  immediate  pre-  of  the  Associated  Press,  as  the  two  work  to- 
lude  to  the  Italian  War ;  and  this  success  re-  getber.  The  City  Press  has  a  large  staff  of 
suited  in  Renter's  telegrams  being  accepted  by  editors,  copy-readers,  and  reporters,  and  covers 
the  London  newspapers.  Their  patronage  soon  the  whole  of  New  York,  the  annexed  district, 
spread,  being  extended  from  London  to  other  and  Westchester  County.  The  news,  as  it 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  these  tele-  comes  over  the  wires  to  the  Press  Associations, 
grams  now  form  the  chief  source  of  the  foreign  or  is  brought  in  (if  local)  by  reporters,  is  man- 
news-snpply  for  all  provincial  papers.  Reu-  ifolded  on  thin  tissue-paper  or  *^  flimsy,''  as  it 
ter's  Agency  was  converted  into  a  limited  com-  is  irreverently  termed,  and  in  this  form  is  dis- 
pany  in  1864,  and  now  has  a  vast  number  of  tributed  to  the  different  newspapers,  either  by 
correspondents  scattered  over  Europe,  Asia,  messenger-boys  or  through  the  pneumatic  tube. 
Africa,  and  America.  Nearly  every  day,  Reu-  In  the  newspaper-offices  this  is  placed  in  the 
ter's  Agency  supplies  two  or  three  columns  of  hands  of  editors,  and  is  carefully  edited,  being 
foreign  news  to  the  British  press.  If  a  war  ^*  cut "  or  expanded,  or  united  to  the  dispatches 
breaKs  out,  or  any  specially  important  event  is  forwarded  by  special  correspondents  on  the 
to  take  place  anywhere,  special  correspondents  same  topics,  as  the  case  may  be.  Often,  if  the 
are  immediately  dispatched  to  the  scene,  pre-  ^*  special "  is  better  or  fuller  than  the  Associ- 
cisely  as  is  done  by  the  London  Journals.  The  ated  Press  news,  the  latter  is  discarded  alto- 
exclusive  distribution  of  all  Renter's  telegrams  gether.  Of  course,  the  system  has  its  faults, 
to  the  provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Press  It  may  sometimes  be  placed  or  fall  into  the 
Association  in  London.  This  organization  was  hands  of  designing  persons,  and  be  employed 
founded  in  1868,  when,  by  act  of  Parliament,  for  nefarious  purposes.  So  news  may  be 
the  telegraph  system  of  Great  Britain  paraed  garbled,  falsely  tola,  or  not  told  at  all,  where 
into  the  hands  of  the  (Government  Provisions  there  is  an  object  or  an  interest  to  subserve 
of  the  act  afforded  the  press  important  advan-  by  such  action.  But,  taken  altogether,  the  in- 
tages  in  the  cheap  transmission  of  news,  and  stitution  is  one  of  vital  iroportimce,  generally 
provindal  newspapers  at  once  formed  them-  well  conducted,  and  certamly  one  that  the 
selves  into  this  Association,  which  still  exists,  press  and  the  public  would  find  it  very  difficult 
with  headquarters  in  London,  and  connections  to  do  without,  and  very  costly  to  replace, 
in  every  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  Unit-  SEW  YORK  (9IATE).  State  HmftnmmL — ^The 
ed  Kingdom.  It  has  a  manager,  editors,  sub-  following  were  the  State  officers  during  the 
editors,  and  a  large  staff  of  reporters,  for  the  year :  Governor,  David  B.  Hill,  Democrat ; 
collection,  condensation,  and  distribution  of  Lieutenant-Oovemor,  Edward  F.  Jones;  Sec- 
news.  It  has  a  network  of  correspondents  retary  of  State,  Frederick  Cook;  Comptrol- 
spread  over  the  country,  so  thac,  on  events  of  ler,  Alfred  C.  Chapin ;  Treasurer,  Lawrence 
importance  occurring,  even  In  obscure  viUages,  J.  Fitzgerald ;  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
the  details  are  quickly  transmitted  to  the  head-  Elnathan  Sweet ;  Attorney  -  General,  Denis 
office  in  London,  and  thence  retransmitted,  O'Brien;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo- 
after  being  carefully  edited,  to  clients  all  over  tion,  Andrew  S.  Draper ;  Superintendent  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Central  News  Agency,  Public  Works,  James  Shanahan;  Superin- 
founded  by  W.  Saunders,  M.  P.,  is  also  located  tendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  WiUis 
in  London,  and  is  managed  precisely  in  the  S.  Paine;  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Isaac 
same  manner  as  the  Press  Association,  except  V.  Baker,  Jr. ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  John 
that  it  has  recently  begun  to  collect  and  dis-  D.  Eernan,  William  E.  Rogers,  and  John 
tribute  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  news,  thus  O'Donnell ;  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  La- 
coming  into  competition  with  Renter's  Agency,  bor,  Charles  F.  Peck ;  Superintendent  of  In- 
There  is  also  in  London  the  National  Press  surance,  Robert  A.  Maxwell;  State  Dairy 
Agency,  which  has  a  printing-office  of  its  own,  Commissioner,  Josiah  E.  Brown ;  Civil-Serv- 
and  supplies  columns  of  news,  or  a  **  London  ice  Commissioners,  Augustus  Schoonmaker, 
letter,"  stereotyped,  to  weeklies  and  bi-week-  Henry  A.  Richmond,  and  John  Jay ;  State 
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Board  of  Arbitration,  William  ParoelL  Gil-  as  men.    The  statate  of  limitations  in  actions 

bert  Robertson,  Jr.,  and  Florence  F.  I)ono-  for  personal  injuries  against  cities  of  over  50,- 

Tan ;    State  Factory  Inspector,  James   Oon-  000  inhabitants  was  redoced  to  one  year,  and 

nelly.    Court  of  Appeals :  Ohief-Justice,  Will-  notice  is  required  to  be  served  on  the  corpo- 

iam  0.  Ruger;  Associate  Judges,  Charles  An-  ration  counsel  within  six  months.   An  act  was 

draws,  Theodore  Miller,  Robert  Earl,  George  passed  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  vinegar, 

F.  Danforth,  Charles  A,  Rapallo,  and  Francis  and  deception  in  its  sale.    Imprisonment  for 

M.  ilnch.  debt  was  further  restricted  by  providing  that 

UgMatlTe  ScsrfsB. — The  Legislature  met  on  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  within  the  pris- 

January  5  and  adjourned  on  May  20.    The  on-walls  of  any  jail  for  a  longer  period  than 

Governor  had  until  June  19  to  act  on  the  three  months,  under  an  execution  or  any  other 

bills  left  in  his  hands.    The  more  importuit  mandate  against  the  person  for  a  sum  less  than 

results  of  the  session  are  given  below.  $500,  nor  more  than  lAx  months  for  a  greater 

An  act  was  passed  amending  the  clvil-serv-  sum.    The  following  three  acts  grew  out  of 

ice  law  so  that  honorably  discharged  soldiers  the  discovery  of  bribery  on  the  part  of  the 

and  sailors  of  the  civil  war  are  to  be  preferred  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  in  secur- 

over  civilians,  though   they  may  be  graded  ing  its  franchise  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

!!?''?'-^P"*^f^   *^®^  ^^^    1**?.  ";,^"°™  Au«ctlottmiilttiddJMolvetheBi«MlwiySiirfiwe 

Standard ;  and  age  and  physical  disability  are  Bailraid  Company. 

not  of  themselves  to  disqualify  such  soldiers  An  sot  in  relation  to  the  oonientB  of  propnty-own- 

and  sailors.    The  sum  of  $800,000  was  appro-  «™i2^'  ^^^  Geneiml  Term  oonflrmlDg  reports  of 

priated  for  deficiency  in  appropriation  for  sup-  S^SS;  ^^to'^JSL^^^r^^ 

port  and  maintenance  of  the  sever^  State  tion  of  street  smAoe  ndlnMda  by  oompuiiee  #hich 

Prisons,  for  matenal  and  expenses  of  manu-  have  been  diaaolved  or  annnllect,  or  whoee  duuten 

facturing,  and  for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  may  have  been  repealed  by  legislative  eoaetment. 

prisons  and  supplying  water  therefor,  for  the  ,,  ^«*  «**J  pro^i<%»for  the  winding  up  of  ooyw- 

Z^m  ^^Air^^  c^ixf  on  iQfiA      A.«»4^i,«.  •«*  ,*-**  «w»  which  have  been  annulled  and  dlaeolved  by 

.  year  endmg  Sept.  80,  1886.    Another  act  pro-  ieri»i»ti?e  finactmenta 

rides  that  no  telegraph,  telephone,  or  electric  _. 

wire  attached  to  or  stretched  over  any  build-  T"®  second  act  was  intended  to  preserve 

ing  or  land  shall  by  lapse  of  time  create  any  ^^  prevent  the  lapsing  of  the  consents  in  case 

presumption  of  a  grant,  or  any  prescriptive  ®'  *"®  annulment  of  a  railroad  company,  and 

right    It  was  enacted  that  all  franchises  for  *<>  provide  for  the  sale  thereof  at  public  auc- 

street  railroads  in  cities  and  incorporated  vll-  ^<>°  ^7  the  municipal  authorities.    The  third 

lages  shall  be  sold  at  auction  to  the  bidder  •©t  requires  the  Attomey-General,  in  the  name 

who  wiU  give  the  largest  percentage  per  an-  «?  ^®  State,  to  brmg  suit  in  the  Supreme 

num  of  the  gross  receipts.    Syracuse  Univer-  Court  to  wind  up  and  finally  settle  the  affairs 

sity  was  empowered  to  create  as  departments  «^  t^e  dissolved  corporation,  m  which  suit  a 

of  the  institution  a  coUege  of  theology,  a  col-  "S^^^I  J?  ^^}^  appointed, 

leffe  of  medicine,  and  such  other  colleges  as  The  foUowing  are  other  noteworthy  acts: 

might  be  deemed  expedient    An  amendment  To  incorporate  the  Grant  Monument  Aasodation. 

to  the  code  of  civil  procedure  permits  the  v.?^^^^  *^LS°:°'i?**''"  "^  aentencea  for  good 

Surrogate  of  Kew  YoVk  County  to  transfer  ^ba  Wconrict.  in  the  priaon.  «^^ 

to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  any  proceed-  To  provide  for  anbmStting  to  the  people  the  onea- 
ing  for  the  probate  of  a  will.  A  tax  of  one  tlon,  "  Shdl  there  be  a  convention  to  reviae  the  Con- 
eighth  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  stitution  and  amend  the  same !»» 
the  capital  rt«ck  or  5ncre««,  thereof  i.  levied  ?»  gj^ff  *ihiX;"SS!S:?Co««rftt..  »f 
npon  corporations,  Joint-stock  companies,  and  the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  State 
associations  having  capital  stock  divided  into  of  New  York. 

shares,  for  the  privilege  of  orgaoization  or  £nablinff  the  Kinfrs  County  Pharmaceutical  Society 

increase  of  cajpital.    Twelve  hours'  labor  in  gnSd^  New  Yorf  *"'  P^™«^  ^  ^  "^^  o^ 

twenty-four,  with  reasonable  time  for  meals,  t^  eStiwcr  the  bciad  of  superrison  of  the  several 

IS  made  a  day's  labor  in  the  operation  of  street  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  vote  moneys 

surface  and  elevated  railroads  in  cities  of  over  for  the  erection,  repairinff,  or  remodeling  of  monn- 

500,000  inhabitants.    No  corporation  in  cities  ">«?<■  tothe  veterans  of  the  Ute  war  of  the  rebellion. 

A#  AVA*  onnAAA  {nV<i'ku«««*<i  ^«n  Mi.«.«ik  «»^-A  To  autbonae  the  veteran  soldlera  and  aailors  of  the 

?l      2i  ^'^  ^/i2f^^*??^^^^^^^  ?T  l«rta  war,  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  erect 

than  $1.25  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  illnminat-  .  monument  on  the  Capitolgrounda  at  Albany*  in 

ing  gas.    One  of  the  acts  of  the  session  creates  honor  of  the  women  of  said  State,  for  their  humane 

the  office  of  factory  inspector,  and  provides  and  patriotic  acta  during  the  war. 

that  no  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  For  the  Incorporation  of  poUtlcal  dubs. 

*^  •«•.  «<ni«-J^  «« J^,  ♦l-^iL  l«T^-i!-ii*S  To  authorise  the  appointment  of  commisrfoneii  to 

nor  any  woman  under  twenty-one,  shaU  be  i^cgte  „  i^ylum  for  Se  insane  in  northerly  New 

employed  at  labor  m  any  manufactunng  es-  Yoric. 

tablishment  in  the  State  for  a  longer  period  To  protect  life  in  the  running  of  elevators  which 

than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  and  no  child  <»57  P?J^"ii"5*  dty  of  Bro^lyn.     ^    ^  ,   , 

«.d«  thirteen  .hall  be  emplojed  In  «.y »«.«-  J^^^i:i:^^,t^^S'J^^'^  '" 

lactunng  establishment     Women  were  admit-  To  proride  for  the  establisbment  of  an  addiHonal 

ted  to  the  practice  of  law  npon  the  aame  terms  evening  liigh-school  for  males  in  the  dty  ofNew  York. 
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To  raffuUto  the  pnodoe  of  veteriaAiy  mftdidnft  and 
wamry  in  the  State  of.New  York. 

^o  provide  edditioDkl  aooominodatlone  for  the  in- 
une  at  the  Hudaon  Biver  State  Hoapital,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ooDstruction  thereof! 

To  authorise  the  formation  of  gaa  companiea  in  the 
city  of  New  TorlE,  and  to  regulate  the  powen  and 
dutiea  of  the  aame. 

To  prevent  the  apread  of  oontagiona  and  infeotloiia 
diaeaaeft. 

To  provide  for  the  annexation  to  the  dtj  of  Brook- 
lyn or  the  town  of  New  Lota,  and  for  the  aoqniaition 
and  regulation  of  the  wateivaupply  thereof. 

To  authorise  the  appointment  of  a  coromiaiion  to 
inveatigate  and  report  to  the  LeciaUture  the  moat  hu- 
mane and  approved  method  <n  carrying  into  elfeot 
the  eentence  of  death  in  capital  caaee. 

To  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  ffriev- 
ancea  and  diaputea  that  may  arise  oetween  eroployeri 
and  employ^,  and  to  authorise  the  creation  ofa  State 
Board  of  Arbitration. 

For  the  preservation  of  aong  and  wild  hiida. 

To  provide  for  aoonrse  of  ^e  inatmction  in  natural 
hiatoiy,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the  aupport 
thereof. 

To  create  a  Prison  Labor  Beform  Conmiiaaion  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  how  best  to  employ  the  con- 
victs conilned  in  Uie  aeveral  priaons.  pemtentiariea, 
and  reformatoriea  of  this  State  other  than  by  the  con- 
tract ayatem,  and  what  improvementa  in  the  commit- 
ment, cuatody,  and  employment,  management,  and 
diacipllne  of  oonviota,  ahould  be  adopted ;  and  to 
legulate  the  emplojrment  of  convict-labor  in  the  aaid 

Enaons,  penitentiariea,  and  reformatries  pending  auch 
ivestigation. 

To  facilitate  dosing  up  the  aflkira  of  inaolvent  liib- 
inauiance  and  annuity  companiea. 

To  create  the  New  York  Poet-Gnduate  Medical 
School  and  Hoapital. 

To  provide  lor  the  care  and  preaervation  of  the 
monuments  marking  the  boundary-linea  of  the  State. 

To  prevent  the  use  of  any  aubatitute  for  hope,  or 
pure  extract  of  hops,  in  the  mannftctnre  of  ale  or  beeri 
and  to  preserve  the  public  health. 

For  a  uniform  contract  or  policy  of  fire  insurance  to 
be  made  and  issued  by  all  insurance  companies  taking 
fire  risks  on  property  within  this  State. 

To  provide  for  the  establiahmentof  munidpal  lodg- 
ing-houses in  the  dty  of  New  York. 

To  ratiiy  and  confirm  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  oommisjiioners  on  the  part  of  the  States  of  New 
X  ork  and  PenDnvlvania,  in  relation  to  the  boundary- 
line  between  8«a  Statea. 

To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  credit  guaran- 
tee and  indemnity  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  revision  of  the  spedal  and  local 
lawa  affecting  public  interests  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

For  the  better  preservation  of  the  health  of  chil- 
dren in  institutioua. 

To  provide  for  the  assessment  of  tdegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  electric-light  lines. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  tree  public  libraries  and 
fVee  circulating  libraries  in  the  cities  of  the  State. 

To  provide  for  the  taxation  of  fire  and  marine  in- 
aurance  companiea. 

Fliuuiccfc — The  following  was  the  condition 
of  the  treasury,  Jan.  1,  1887 : 

BalsDoe  in  tretrary  Get  1,1886 H1H»8  56 

BeoeipUin  October,  1886 $144,64«  18 

BeoeipU  la  November,  1886 881978  84 

BeoeipU  in  December,  1866 894,168  H 

— —        808,779  79 

Total $4k966,018  84 

PaymeDta  In  October,  1886. $888,006  97 

Psjinentfl  In  November,  1 886^ ....    652,a86  84 

Pivments  in  December,  1 886 888^88  99 

1,298,681  80 

BsUsoe  in  tTMMaxy  Jan.  1, 1SS7. $9,744,486  64 


The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sept  80, 188dy  were  in  sources  and  amounts 
as  follow : 

Btatetax $«,940jl70  85 

Baltdotlet 60i»268  4fi 

Amotion  duties. 19,089  81 

Peddlers' Ueenses 80  00 

iBtenstonTVeasntei'sdeposlta. 18,790  Si 

FroBB  Insoimnoe  companies  Ibr  expenses  of  In- 

soraaoe  Dopsrcmeot 107,680  80 

Bank  Department. 19,400  89 

Game  and  flsh  proleeton 160  6T 

BCatloiieiy  sold  V  ComptroDer. 6i0  90 

T^  on  eorporatlOBS 1,876,061  44 

Nourles*Mes 9^986  fd 

Pnblie  admlnJsCntors. 7,889  08 

Fees,  Beeretaiy  of  State 98,096  84 

Fees,  Comptroller. 1.911  61 

Fees,  Clerk  Court  of  Appeals 8,067  98 

Fees,  BaUroad  Commission 60  01 

Sales  of  ceneral*ftud  land 6,878 

Orants  of  land  nader  water 4,809 

Foreatij  Commission,  9Mr  fines  coDeeted  for 

trespass  on  State  laada,  eto 8,609  89 

Kew  Capitol,  sale  of  spawls 850  00 

Bale  of  prison-lands 9,748  84 

Wardaims 18,887  85 

Collateral  inberitanee-taz 84,198  98 

From  telegraph  and  telephone  companiea  for 
expenses  or  the  Electrical  Babway  Commis- 
sion   81,0n08 

Contrlbntions  flrom  gas-light  companies 9^648  68 

Contrlbations  fttm  rsUroad  companies  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Railroad  Commlsthm. 64,91111 

Tax  on  organlKtlon  of  corporations 68,600  08 

Coonnr  taxes  (arrears,  sales,  etc) 818/160  IS 

Blng-Sing  Prison 949.849  60 

Anbom  Prison 866,678  99 

Clinton  Prison 899,890  88 

Transfors  from  other  ftmds 801,178  75 

Hlsoellaneoas 88,101  81 

Total  rsodpU  in  genersl  fond. $9,799,916  97 

Common-sdMioI  fond. 988.916  98 

Coaege  land-scrip  fond 19,880  81 

Uteratnra  fond  46,189  09 

MUitaiT  raeofd  fond 9,869  64 

United  Stales  deposit  fond 8I4J990  81 

Free-school  ftand 8,109,776  89 

Csaslfond. 9,609,687  78 

TotslrseeipU $16,077,809  68 

The  receipts  of  the  free-school  fund  were 
nearly  all  from  taxes.  Of  the  canal  fund  re- 
ceipts, the  sum  of  $1,668,060.26  was  from 
taxes.  The  receipts  from  the  tax  on  corpora* 
tions  were  thus  divided : 

Insnrsnce  companies $141,486  86 

Bailroads 780,869  86 

Steamboats 40,611  94 

Telegraphs  sttd  telephones. 189,964  75 

Qm  m  mining  companies 86,419  SO 

lilioellsneoas  oorporstlons. 194,879  16 

Bank  agencies 68^89 

Total $1,876^061  44 

The  payments  from  the  several  funds  for  the 
same  fiscal  year  were  in  purpose  and  amounts 
as  follow : 

General  ftmd $8,418,910  99 

CommoB-sehool  fhnd 961,968  77 

Fmeschool  ftind 8,067,610  68 

Uteratnra  fond 44,696  89 

United  States  deposit  fand. 801,699  88 

College  land-scrip  ftind 19,781  80 

MIHtarjr  record  fond 1,168  00 

Canalfond 9,894,801  68 

Total  pajmenU $14,489,806  11 

Valuing  investments  at  par,  the  capital  of 
the  more  important  trust  funds,  Sept,  80, 1886, 
was: 
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The  canal  debt  rinkiDg-fuDd  (in  wbioh,  on 
Sept.  80,  1886,  were  contained  secariciM  And 
cash  to  the  amonDt  of  $B,Ofi  1,078.82)  is  not  in- 
daded  among  the  tnut  fnnds  of  the  6tate. 
The  totii)  amonnt  held  hj  the  Comptroller  fur 
the  principal  fanda  U  118,690,841.80. 

For  thejear  1886-'S7  the  State  tax  ia  $0,019, 

J12.91  (the  rate  being  2^" "" 

▼alaation  $8,324,682,848)  a> 

BAo«l  punglH. 

OuMb,  Ukondtv  >Mul  d*bt. . . 

Totil. d^ttl.nill 

The  direct  acbool-tax  for  the  laat  fiscal  year 
prodnoed  $8,004,781.46.  The  total  eipendi- 
tnre  bj  the  State  for  edticational  parpoeea  waa 
$8,041,316.23.  The  ezpenditore,  State  and  lo- 
cal, fur  pnblio  Hboola  wu  $18,888,834.08. 

Setting  aside  the  general  fnnd  debt  for  In- 
dian annnitiea,  thepnnoipal  of  which  amoaott 
to  bnt  $123,694.87,  the  State  debt  amonnta 
to  $9,204,510,  of  which  snm  $900,000  is  the 
amount  remaining  of  the  debt  created  to  pro- 
ride  for  the  payment  of  the  Niagara  Reserva- 
tion awards,  of  which  debt  $100,000  matnrea 
annually.  The  remaining  $8,804,610  is  the 
canal  debt,  the  last  of  which  matures  in  Octo- 
ber, 1898,  and  which  woa  reduced  daring  the 
year  1S8S-'S6  hy  purchase  and  oancetlatjon, 
$84,SC0.  Dunns  the  year  1686-'87  $1,582,- 
900  of  tbii  debt  fiOls  doe. 


In  18S6  the  town  taxes  omoonted  to  $1S,- 
796,008.69:  conntrUzea,  $86,801,767.86;  MS 
miU  school  tax,  $8,708,884.80;  18  mill  State 
tax.  $6,804,428.22;  total,  $58,110,078.96;  rate 
of  tax  on  one  dollar  of  valuation,  I'SOS  per  cent. 

For  pnrposea  of  State  taxation,  the  local  as- 
■BMinenta  come  annually  before  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  for  adjustment.  Od  ibis  board 
New  York  dty  has  no  representative,  and  U 
Jiaa  long  been  charged  that  that  municipalitj 
anSers  from  Ita  action  in  nndnl;  raising  Tolaea 
in  that  city  and  lowering  tbem  in  the  mral 
counties.  The  following  table  gives  the  equal- 
ized values  by  oounUea  for  1886  and  1886,  and 
the  action  of  the  board  in  the  latter  year: 


liiiiMHiif  iliiHiH  niiil  Inilntlhi  J»r        •SST,S8S  31 

The  Investmenia  for  the  oanal  debt  inking 
fund  on  Sept.  80,  1886,  amounted  to  $4,205,- 
000,  and  on  Sept  SO,  1866,  to  $4,464,000. 

The  following  is  a  aohedule  of  the  instjtn- 
tiona  in  aid,  or  for  the  support  of  which  pay- 
ments were  mode  fhim  the  State  Treasory  dar- 
ing the  year  ending  Sept.  SO,  1886,  with  the 
amonnta  paid  for  each ; 
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The  following  is  the  salary  acooont  of  the 
State: 

•AlLiBUS  PAID  WHOLLY  BT  BTATI  AT  If OHTBLT  AMD 

AXNUAL  SATia 


OBJKCT. 


Jndtoltff. 

liCtflilttnro 

XSnliilitrfttlTv  (except  Depertment 

ofPublks  Woriu) . 

NetioDAl  Onerd 

State  PriMma 

Normal  aohoola  and  teacben*  fawtl- 

tntea. 

ChaHtable  Inatltatloiia 

Departmetit  of  PabUo  Woriu 

Department  of  PabUo  Worka  (dor- 

inf  naTtgadoa) 

Bebool  Commiaatonen 

TWal 

Balarlea  paid  partlj  by  State  chari- 
table Inatttatlona 

Mariea  paid  wboll  j  br  State  at  per 
dUm  aUowanoe,  whieh  can  oolj 
be  eatlmated    iiy 

Total 


888,660  00 

764,67100 

80i,fi00  00 

iSOJlAOO 

144,774  00 

8fi8,M6  60 

71,980  00 

861.665  00 
_11«,000  00 

$8,640,60660' 

487.666  79 


150,000  00 


$8,818,451  88 


Einatlea. — ^The  report  of  the  Saperintend- 
ent  of  Pablio  Instniction  coyers  the  school  year 
ending  Aog.  20,  1886.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  pablio  moneys  expended  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  department,  was  $18,986,884.08.  The  sum 
paid  directly  for  common  schools  was  $18,- 
284,986.64,  of  which  sum  $7,878,697.80  was 
expended  in  the  cities,  and  $5,406,889.84  in 
the  towns.  The  aggregate  valuation  of  school- 
houses  and  sites  was  $85,662,085 ;  of  this  yal- 
nation  $28,508,611  was  located  in  the  cities, 
and  $12,158,678  in  the  towns.  The  average 
yalue  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  cities 
was  $47,878.63,  and  in  the  towns  $1,052.80. 
There  was  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  $9,102,- 
268.77;  for  libraries,  $40,509.25;  for  appara- 
tus, $810,162.85 ;  for  new  buildings,  sites,  re- 
pairs, etc.,  $2,276,455.88.  The  total  number 
of  yolumes  in  district  libraries  is  784,506.  The 
number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  ez- 
oluslye  of  cities,  is  11,262.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  at  any  time  during  the  year 
was  81,825,  and  the  number  employed  for  terms 
of  28  weeks  or  more  was  22,240.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed,  5,952  were  males 
and  25,873  were  females.  The  average  annual 
salary  of  teachers  was  $701.81  in  the  cities, 
and  $261.66  in  the  towns.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  (between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years)  was  1,735,078.  There  are  182,803 
more  children  of  school  age  resident  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  towns  of  the  State.  The 
number  who  attended  the  public  schools  at 
some  time  during  the  year  was  1,027,767.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  625,813.  The 
whole  number  instructed  in  the  common 
schools,  normal  schools,  academies,  colleges, 
private  schools,  law  -  schools,  and  medical 
schools,  was  1,212,827.  There  are  11,940  pub- 
lic school-houses,  of  which  62  are  log,  870 
stone,  1,409  brick,  and  10.099  fi-ame.  The 
average  number  of  weeks'  school  taught,  in  the 
cities  was  89*7,  and  in  the  towns  88*6  weeks. 


The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  is  greater 
than  ever  before  by  the  sum  of  $839,818.54. 
In  1870  the  average  salary  paid  teachers  was 
$872.58;  in  1880,  it  was  $869.56;  in  1886. 
$409.27.  The  aggregate  valuation  of  school 
property  is  greater  fiian  ever  before  by  the 
sum  of  $2,814,608.  The  actual  expense  of 
maintaining  the  coomion  schools  is  $181,881.68 
less  than  m  the  preceding  year.  The  appro- 
priation to  common  schools  made  by  the  L^^ 
latore  in  1886  being  $500,000  larger  than  ever 
before,  the  allotments  to  districts  will  be  cor- 
respondingly increased.  The  '*  district  quota  " 
for  1887  is  $76.08  as  against  $66.12  in  1886, 
and  $44.94  in  1885. 

It  seems  that  69  per  cent  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation attended  the  public  schools  at  some 
time  durinff  the  year;  in  1880,  it  was  62  per 
cent,  and  m  1870,  it  was  69  per  cent  The 
average  attendanoe,  taking  the  entire  year  to* 
gether,  was  86  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age ;  in  1880  it  was  85  per  cent,  and  in 
1870  82  per  cent 

The  decline  in  proportionate  attendance  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  at- 
tendance in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

There  are  nine  normal  schools  in  the  State, 
employing  128  teachers,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment in  all  departments  of  6,608.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  normal  departments  was  2,778. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  the  normal  depart- 
ments was  864.  There  was  paid  from  the  free- 
school  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,1886,  the  sum  of 
$158,689.81,  and  there  was  paid  from  the  gen- 
eral fund,  for  additions  and  improvements  to 
buildings,  the  sum  of  $95,182.09.  The  tuition 
fees  received  in  the  several  schools  from  pu- 
pils in  the  academic  and  practice  departments 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $11,109.80. 

The  new  normal  school  at  New  Paltz  began 
operations  in  February.  The  present  enroll- 
ment in  the  normal,  academic,  and  practice 
departments  is  162.  The  addition  to  the  build- 
ing at  Potsdam  has  been  completed  ;  the  ad- 
dition at  Geneseo  is  in  progress.  The  Buffalo 
building  has  been  repaireof,  and  repairs  have 
also  been  made  at  Oswego  and  Oortland. 

The  tables  show  that  77  teachers'  institutes 
were  held  during  the  year,  at  which  about 
17,600  teachers  were  registered.  Institutes 
were  held  in. every  county  of  the  State  with 
the  exception  of  New  York  and  Hamilton. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1886, 
an  i^eement  was  entered  into  in  June  with 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  at 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Seventy-seventh  Street  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  for  supplying  to  teachers 
in  thepublicschoolsof  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  to  the  Normal  College  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  theTeachers'  TrainingSchool  in  Brooklyn 
and  to  all  tJie  normal  schools  in  the  State,  courses 
of  instruction  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon 
process,  on  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
physiology,  zoology,  physical  geography,  and 
other  subjects. 
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There  were  1S6  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  ap-  stitntions,  $287,960.88 ;  in  the  oonnty  inatitn- 

pointed  hj  the  department  to  the  seven  insti-  tions,  $60,684.88 }  in  the  incorporated  benevo- 

tations  to  which  the  law  authorizes  appoint-  lent  institutions,  $2,648,112.27;  total,  $2,841  ,•» 

ments  to  be  made,  daring  the  year.    The  total  666.48.    The  vaJoation  of  the  city  institutions 

number  of  State  pupils  instructed  in  such  in-  was  reported  the  same  as  Oct.  1, 1886. 

stitutions  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  The  total  receipts  of  these  institutions  for 

year  was  991,  for  which  the  State  paid  the  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886,  were  $18,862,- 

sum  of  $220,629.79.    There  were  82  pupils  ap-  669.61,  as  affainst  $12,468,811.04,  the  receipts 

E Dinted  to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  or  an  increase  of  $909,- 

lind  during  the  year.    The  whole  number  of  848.67. 

State  pupils  instructed  in  this  institution  in  The  entire  expenditures  of  theee  institutions 

the  course  of  the  year  was  280,  for  which  the  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1886,  footed  up 

State  paid  the  sum  of  $48,769.46.  $12,027,990.01,  as  against  $11,688,789.86,  an 

There  are  seven  In^an  reservations  in  the  increase  of  $489,260.16  over  the  expenditures 

State.    The  Indian  children  of  school  age  num-  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 

her  1,711.    There  are  29  schools,  employing  81  The  number  of  persons  in  the  care  of  these 

teachers.     The  whole  number  of  pupils  en-  various  institutions  Oct  1, 1886,  was  68,886, 

rolled  during  the  year  was  1,061,  ana  tne  aver-  as  against  60,894  Oct  1, 1886,  or  an  increase 

age  daily  attendance  was  498.    During  the  laj^  of  2,941.    The  following  is  a  classification  of 

fiscal  year  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  cost  the  condition  of  thesepersons :  Insane,  18,638 ; 

$9,122.88.  New  school-houses  were  erected  up-  idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  1,174 ;  epileptic,  417 ; 

on  the  Onondaga  Reservation,  and  at  Red  Bank  blind,  679 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  1,866 ;  orohan  and 

on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  dependent   children,  20,949  ;  Juvenile  delin- 

Relative  to  the  Indians  of  the  State  the  su-  quents  and  offenders,  4,486 ;  adult  reformato- 

Serintendent  says:  ^^The  qualities  which  civ-  ry  prisoners,  711 ;  disabled  soldiers  and  sail- 
ization  has  admired  in  the  primitive  Indian  orcL  986;  hospital  patients,  8,884;  adult,  aged, 
are  not  found  in  such  of  his  descendants  as  are  ana  infirm  persons  in  incorporated  homes  and 
committed  to  our  care.  Supple  sinews  and  asylums,  6,261;  poor-house  and  almshouse- 
athletic  vigor  they  know  nothing  of.  Our  res-  inmates  other  than  insane,  idiotic  and  feeble- 
ervations  very  generally  embrace  lands  as  fer-  minded,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  epileptic, 
tile  as  any  in  the  State,  and  yet  these  people  9,494.  In  addition  to  these  in-door  beneficia- 
laok  the  energy  to  gain  a  respectable  snbsist-  ries,  the  dispensaries  extended  medical  and  sur- 
ence.  As  womd  be  the  case  among  any  other  gical  aid  to  849,619  out-door  patients  during 
people  under  like  conditions,  they  are  very  the  year,  and  49,144  persons  were  temporarily 
commonly  devoid  of  moral  sensibilities.  There  relieved  at  their  homes  by  various  city  and 
is  no  law  upon  the  reservations,  and  they  are  county  officials,  from  the  public  funds,  involv- 
subject  to  no  authority.  The  system  of  reser-  ing  an  expenditure  of  $627,267.12. 
vations  should  be  abandoned.  The  lands  should  The  records  show  that  the  number  of  State 
be  divided  among  the  Indians  and  conveyed  to  paupers  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  board 
them,  to  be  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty  m  poor-houses  and  almshouses  of  the  State, 
or  twenty-five  years.  They  should  be  made  unoer  the  act  of  1878,  to  Oct  1, 1886,  a  period 
citizens,  and  given  the  privileges  and  charged  of  thirteen  years,  has  been  16,809,  or  an  aver- 
with  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  which  age  of  over  1,260  a  year ;  and  the  number  of 
go  with  citizenship.''  these  removed  by  the  board  to  their  homes  or 
The  statistics  of  colleges  for  1884-'86  show  places  of  legal  settlement  in  other  States  and 
46  institutions  with  784  teachers,  11,072  stu-  countries,  from  which  they  had  drifted  or  been 
dents  and  1,671  graduates  during  the  year,  sent  into  this  State,  has  been  9,799. 
The  total  value  of  property  is  $28,161,602,82,  The  whole  number  of  lunatic  and  otherwise 
and  the  yearly  expense  is  $1,787,891.67.  There  infirm  alien  paupers  removed  by  the  Board 
are  288  academies  and  academic  departments  from  the  poor-houses,  almshouses,  and  other 
of  union  schools.  institutions  of  this  State  and  sent  to  their 
PaMIe  CkarttltSi — The  returns  of  the  various  homes  in  difiTerent  countries  of  Europe,  under 
charitable,  correctional,  and  other  institutions  the  act  of  1880,  to  Oct  1, 1886,  from  which 
of  the  State,  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  they  had  been  shipped  to  this  country  and  un- 
State  Board  of  Charities,  are  given  for  the  vear  lawfblly  permittea  to  land,  has  been  628. 
ending  Sept  80,  1886.  The  property  held  by  The  State  hospitals  for  the  acute  insane  are 
these  institutions  Oct  1, 1886,  was  valued  at  at  Utica,  Pougfakeepsie  ,Middletown,  and  Bnfifa- 
$62,188,192.46,  as  against  $49,297,086.97,  the  lo;  th'e  State  asylums  for  the  chronic  insane 
appraised  value,  Oct  1,  1886,  as  follows:  By  are  the  T^iUard  and  Binghamton. 
the  State,  $10,681,897.02 ;  by  counties,  $2,664,-  The  State  has  founded  two  institutions  for 
847.86;  by  cities,  $4,848,600;  by  incorporated  the  feeble-mmded,  both  of  which  are  main- 
benevolent  associations,  $84,468,447.67.  Their  tained  by  annual  appropriations — viz.,  the  New 
Indebtedness  at  the  same  time  was  $8,161,994.-  York  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Syracuse,  and  the 
81,  thus  making  their  net  valuation  $48,976,-  State  Custodian  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded 
197.64.  Contrasted  with  1886,  the  valuation  Women  at  Newark.  The  former  is  devoted  to 
shows  an  increase  as  follows:  In  the  State  in-  the  education  and  training  of  teachable  idiotic 
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children  of  both  sexes,  and  the  latter  to  the 
care  of  feeble-minded  f^la  and  yoong  women, 
heretofore  provided  for  m  poor-hoiues  and  alms- 
honaes.  The  New  York  City  Almshoase  has  a 
department  for  idiotio  and  feeble-minded  of  both 
sexes,  with  an  average  of  about  290  inmates,  bat 
there  is  no  other  local  provision,  except  in  poor- 
honses,  for  these  classes  in  the  State. 

The  institations  for  the  blind  are  two,  in 
New  York  city  and  Batavia.  Those  for  the 
deaf  and  damb  are :  New  York  Institntion  for 
the  Deaf  and  Damb.  New  York  city ;  Institntion 
for  the  Improved  Instraction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Damb,  New  York  city ;  Central  New  York  In- 
stitution for  Deaf -Mates,  Rome ;  Le  Oontealx 
St.  Mary^s  Deaf  and  Domb  Asylaniy  Buffalo ; 
St.  Joseph's  Institation  for  the  Improved  In- 
straction of  Deaf-Mutes,  Fordham;  Western 
New  York  Institation  for  Deaf-Mutee,  Roches- 
ter; Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mates,  Malone. 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  is  at  Elmi- 
ra ;  the  Refuffe  for  Women  at  Hudson. 

The  Juvenile  reformatories  are :  New  York 
House  of  Refuffe,  Randall's  Island ;  State  In- 
dastrial  School  Kochester;  New  York  Juve- 
nile AsylunKNew  York ;  New  York  Catholic 
Protectory,  W  est  Farms ;  Buffalo  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory, Limestone  HilL 

There  are  208  orphan  asylums  and  homes  for 
the  friendless  reporting  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  Tliere  are  41  dispensaries,  chiefly  in 
the  cities.  The  number  of  incorporated  hospi- 
tals in  the  State  under  the  control  of  benevo- 
lent organizations  is  60,  of  which  10  are  for 
specific  diseases,  and  50  are  general 

State  Prissifc — The  superintendent,  in  his  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886,  re- 
marks: "The  transactions  of  the  State  prisons 
during  the  l|ut  year  are  without  precedent. 
The  embarrassments  which  perplexed  the  su- 
perintendent and  the  warden  of  one  of  the 
prisons  in  the  preceding  year,  arising  from 
their  inability  to  put  a  large  body  of  prisoners 
at  work,  have  been  continued  during  the  whole 
year.  This  situation  is  the  result  of  the  non- 
action of  the  Legislature  to  meet  by  effective 
legislation  the  grave  exigency  which  it.  was 
fully  informed  during  its  session  existed  in  the 
State  Prisons,  and  for  which  there  was  then,  as 
there  is  now,  no  practical  and  adequate  remedy 
except  in  new  legislation.  One  feature  in  the 
affairs  of  these  institutions  is  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  prisoners.  The 
population  of  the  three  prisons  was  8,155  on 
Sept  80,  1886.  This  is  an  increase  of  194,  or 
a  fraction  above  6  per  cent.  And  this  fact 
i^ould  be  noted,  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  three  prisons  is  now  the  largest  since  the 
present  superintendent  has  been  in  office.  The 
present  population  exceeds  the  minimum  dur- 
ing that  period,  which  was  reported  in  1888 
by  327,  or  over  11  per  cent." 

The  number  of  convicts,  September  80,  at 
Auburn  was  at  1,084 ;  at  Clinton,  539 ;  at  Sing 
Sing,  1,532. 


An  increase  in  nnmbers  so  great  aa  this 
ought  to  become  manifest  in  two  ways  in  the 
report  of  the  prisons :  one  is  an  increase  in  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  maintenance  and 
support;  the  other  is  in  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners.  The  superintendent  believes  that 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  several  State  Pris- 
ons are  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  faithful 
stewards.  The  sum  spent  by  them  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  institations  during  the 
fiscal  year  rose  above  that  of  the  previous  one 
only  $888.72,  and  the  previous  year  was  the 
most  favorable  one  in  this  respect  in  ten  years. 
The  gain  on  this  side  of  State-Prison  business 
is  unchecked  and  is  satisfactory,  for  the  very 
small  increase  in  the  expenditures  last  year  is 
much  more  than  offset  oy  the  increase  in  the 
prison  population:  so  that,  on  a  per  capita 
computation,  the  last  year  is  unsurpaasea  in 
economy.  The  prison  expenses  during  ten 
years  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  to  wit: 


isn.. 

1878.. 
18T9.. 
1880.. 
1681.. 
1888.. 
1888.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1881. 


1880,188  44 
489,008  76 
48t.T87  87 
404,888  18 
408,791  68 
41ft,680  10 
887,006  85 
880,501  88 
878.888  68 
874,111  85 


$817,411  08 
87,800  45 
80^74  18 
18,088  06 


$684  85 

6,857  68 
9,108  88 
10,657  11 
8,44144 
8,618  81 


Total  deSdt  111  flnt  four  jeuB $428,678  67 

Aggregate  torphu  In  iMt  fix  yaan 88,647  44 

During  the  past  six  years  the  prisons  have 
paid  their  way;  and  "but  for  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  prison  industries  and  the  persistent 
neglect  of  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  an  intelligent  and  effective  way/' 
says  the  superintendent,  ^*  much  more  satisfac- 
tory financial  results  would  have  been  reached 
in  the  past  two  years,  with  even  better  moral 
and  reformatory  effects  than  have  been  accom- 
plished." 

For  the  past  fiscal  year  the  earnings  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  several  State  Prisons  are  &  follow : 

▲UBURK. 

MlMdliB«oiu  uid  eoDtnet  ««ratngt $12,478  81 

Boot  and  ahoe  Btate^aeoount  Indostij,  torplaa. .      81,689  IS 

Total  eantnga $44,109  80 

EKpenditnraa  for  care  and  maintonanoe 124,088  78 

Defletan^ $80,40184 

CLIKTON. 

HiBoellaiMOiia  and  oontract  earalBga $8300  10 

Glothlog  Stete-aoooimt  Indoatiy,  aurplna. 88,987  4T 

Total  eanlaga $91,567  5T 

Eacpendlturea  for  can  and  malntenaaoa 82|548  58 

Sorplaa $9.044  9$ 

SINO  SIHO. 

HIsMUaneoaa  and  oontraet  earalnga. $248,04106 

£]^ndltiiraa  for  care  and  malntonanoa. 166,976  84 

Borpliia $7N068  2> 

Borplnaaanittga  for  the  year 

Borpliia  eamingi  fbr  1884-*85 


Incraaia  In  ■orploa  aamlnga. 


$a,619  87 
8,441  44 

$178  « 
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'■The  above  flnaixua]  sUtement,"  uji  the 
raperinModeDt,  '*  will  not  agree  with  the  prison 
account  reported  b;  the  Ootuptroller.  But  the 
discrepaDoy  b  appareot,  not  real.  The  prieon 
aoconnt  reported  b;  the  pritone  embrecee  the 
bills  CArri«l  on  the  books  of  the  two  prisons 
which  are  working  on  Btate-aoooont  indDBtriee, 
ploa  the  amount  of  stock,  material,  and  m^ 
ehiner]'  on  hand  for  which  payment  has  been 
made.  The  Ocraptroller  debits  these  prisons 
with  the  cash  advanoea  paid  to  them,  while  he 
does  not  credit  them  with  the  bills  receivable 
on  aeoonnt  of  prodnots  sold,  or  for  the  inven* 
torj  of  goods  on  hand.  The  Comptroller's 
statement  Is  correct,  bat  is  not  complete.  It  is 
the  cash  aoeonnt,  not  the  Ml  balance-sheet." 

The  deficit  at  Anbnrn  was  cansed  wholly  by 
the  non-employment  of  men  able  to  work. 

Islhsais — The  foortb  annaal  report  of  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  presents  in- 
teresting fact«.  At  the  close  of  the  year  cov- 
ered by  the  last  annaal  report  the  bnsiness  de- 
firearion  ot  railroads  had  about  reached  its 
oweat  point  The  tide  then  turned,  and  has 
been  steadily  rising  since,  keeping  on  a  level 
with  the  general  oommennal  activity  throogh- 
ont  the  eooDtcy. 

Perbape  the  most  important  and  aigDificaDt 
fact  of  the  year  is  the  largely  Increased  ship- 
ments by  canaL  This  has  been  the  resatt  of 
two  causes ;  Urst,  the  rise  in  price  of  trsns- 
portatton  by  rail,  making  vater  competition 
both  possible  and  profitable ;  and,  second,  the 
large  iDcreate  in  the  quantity  of  grain  shipped 
to  the  seaboard.  The  trunk  lines  carried  oat 
162,997  tons  of  throogh  freight  daring  the  sea- 
son of  navigation  in  ezoeas  of  that  carried  last 
year,  bnt  the  increased  ratea  have  made  it  prof- 
lUble.  The  canal^  however,  oarried  S,298,982 
tons  as  oompared  with  4,781,784  tons  in  1886. 
The  WelUod  Canal  carried  an  Increase  of  84 
per  cent,  a  ngnifinant  faot  as  affecting  the 
oommeroe  of  the  United  States.  A  few  of  the 
nioat  important  resalts  are  given,  as  follow  : 


iqinred.  Of  the  killed,  209  were  run  down 
while  walking  on  the  track,  and  the  deaths  of 
S40  were  dae  to  "their  own  misoondnct  or  in- 
oantion." 

Canlii— -The  total  canal  tonnage  during  the 
season  of  navigation  agirregated  6,298,962  tons, 
or  682,198  tons  more  tiiaii  was  carried  by  the 
canals  Isstyear.  The  rate  of  freight  increased 
in  a  still  greater  proportion,  it  baviDg  averaged 
-S8  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  last  year,  aod 
'S4  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  this  rear.  The 
business  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie 
Bailroads,  which  are  competitive  to  the  canals, 
also  increased  in  quantity  and  value,  bnt  not  so 
much  as  that  of  the  canals.  The  canals  were 
^ened  on  Ifay  1,  and  closed  on  Dec.  1,  1B6S. 
There  were  no  serious  breaks  on  any  of  the 
canals  durinf(  the  year.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  considerable  drought  during  the  past 
season,  there  was  no  detention  on  aooouDt  of 
insnffloienoy  in  tbe  supply  of  water  to  the 
canals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  cost  tor 
oonstraction,  maintenance,  and  operation  txT 
the  several  State  eanala  and  their  total  revenoee, 
from  their  tnoeptdon  to  Sept.  80,  1884 : 
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This  statement  of  cost  does  not  include  the 
sums  paid  for  Interest  on  canal  loans,  which 
have  been  supplied  by  sorplns  canal  revenues 
and  taxation.  There  bos  been  raised  by  direct 
taxes  for  canals,  $46,4S0.827.GS ;  by  indirect 
taxes,  $6,781,007.10 ;  total,  •62,181,888.68. 
The  canal  revenues  have  been  applied  to  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  Stste  government  to  the 
extent  of  118,686,411.94,  leaving  of  State  rev- 
enoee applied  to  canals,  $83,880,933.69.  Sept 
80,  1886,  there  remained  of  canal  debt,  less 
sinking-fand,  )8863,48S.ie;  leaving  net  loss 
through  the  cands,  $86,684,868.87. 

Caaal  CeinMlMi — A  convention  of  friends  of 
the  canal  system  of  tbe  State  was  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, on  August  26,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Canal  Union.  The  results  of  tbe  meeting  were 
embodied  in  the  following  preamble  ana  reso- 
lutions : 

Wifnat,  The  people  of  the  State  of  Kew  York 
have,  by  the  Con^ttntion  adopted  by  a  deoiBlvt  ma- 
jority, in  16SS,  fbfever  prohibilo]  tbe  Logislatora  of 
this  State  trom  salliug,  losing,  or  otherwkMdiiiMaing 
of  the  Erie  Coaol,  the  Oiwego  CuiaJ,  the  Chom^ua 
Cud,  the  Cayuga  and  Seoeea  Canal,  orthe  Black  Siv- 
er  Cansl,  sod  declaring  that  tbey  shall  remain  the 
prop«rty  of  the  State  and  under  its  m 
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ever,  have  Miy  oommitted  themBelves  to  the  preseiv  Ihnlai  ud  Tmt  ttmfUiMt — On  Oct.  1,  1886, 

▼atioD  and  nuuntenaooe  of  those  oanala  specailoallj  ^be  nnmber  of  State  banks  of  deposit  and  db- 

me^ned  therein ;  and,  ^  j    operation  was  96.    At  the  beffinninir 

Whereat.  The  canals  are  as  indispensable  now  to  ^""^  *"  vy^*ai'»v"  "7*1:  1  Z  mT^^xT 
enable  the  State  of  New  York  to  maintain  its  proud  of  the  preceding  year  the  number  was  92.  The 
position  as  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  increase  daring  the  fisca]  jear  in  the  aggregate 
city  of  New  York  as  the  oommereial  metropolis  of  resonrces  of  the  banks  was  $13,679,775;  the 
the  continent,  as  the  canals  in  the  beginning  were  increase  in  loans  and  discounts  during  the  same 
ohieily  inatrumental  m  enabling  them  to  oooupy  those  ,^  .^^  „^„  *io  aii  kq9  ^^a  «»  a^Jx^*-,  aio 
positions  respectively :  Therefore,  '^^  P?"^7"J^^'.®^^'^®^'  -  *^  deposits  $18,- 
^i»ote«i,  Thatitis  thedutv  of  theStatetoimme-  642,684.  The  mcrease  in  surplus  and  nndi- 
diately  put  these  canals,  specified  in  the  oonstitntional  vided  profits  was  $1,088,492.  The  net  de- 
amendments,  in  the  highest  possible  condition  of  crease  in  amount  of  capital  employed  was 
tS'^^^^i^blc  if  SnftSSJ''        *  $266,000,  and  in  amount  due  from  directors  of 

^hStiie^rie  Canal  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  the  several  banks,  $172,941.    The  decrease  in 

retention  and  control  by  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  overdrafts  during  the  year  was  $40,846.    The 

vast  domestic  commerce  of  the  conntir,  and  we  de-  total  of  overdrafts  on  Sept.  18,  1886,  was  but 

mand  that  this  cwial  be  enlaiyod  and  improved  to  |5i  432.    The  reduction  in  amount  of  specie 

make  ftily  available  the  last  drop  of  water  that  the  Tl  V^^a  »..  a'trroir.  ^n*:«i»  *\>^  ^^mZ  ^u^ 

skiU  of  midem  engineering  can  supply  to  enable  tiie  0°  ^and  WM  $766,916;  during  the  year  the 

passage  through  ft  of  boats  of  the  taigest  possible  amount  of  United  States  and  national-bank 

capacity ;  that  we  approve  of  the  policy  initiated  by  notes  on  hand  was  reduced  $1,861,876.    The 

the  Lcjislature  last  wmter  in  lengthening  the  locks  of  Dumber  of  banks  reporting  was  increased  by 

a^adw  **^'  ^^  otherwise  enlaiging  its  carrying  ^hree  during  the  fiscal  year.    During  the  past 

"I'hat  the  Oswego  Canal,  fomdng  an  essential  part  of  Jscd  year  no  bank  operated  under  the  State 

the  canal  B;rstem  of  the  State,  should  also  be  improved  banking  laws  has  failed.    The  Seaboard  Bank 


Horatio  Seymour.  ,                 ,                     ..                  .             .    , 

That  the  Champlain  Canal,  forming  a  link  in  the  loan,  mortgage,  security,  guarantee,  or  maetn- 

great  channel  of  water-communication  between  the  nity  companies  or  associations,  in  existence  in 

Dominion  of  Canada  and  Hudson  river,  and  the  iron-  the  State.    Of  these,  fifteen  were  in  New  York 

ore  deposit  along  Lake  Champlain  and  the  fiimaces  of  ^z^ . 

thecitiesoftheSUtesofNewYork,New  Jeney,  and  xA^^  ;.,«,^«o^  ;!«»•«»  *\.^  «.««•  i«  \^^a^  ^^a 

Pennsylvania,  should  be  deepened  in  its  channel  so  The  increase  during  the  year  in  bonds  and 

that  boats  can  pass  through  it  oanying  the  same  ton-  mortgages  was  $1,109,602.87 ;  m  stock  invest- 

na^  that  they  do  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  river,  re-  ments,  $1,202,162.74 ;  and  in  the  amount  loaned 

quiring  a  uniform  depth  of  seven  feet.      ,   .     „,    ,  on  collaterals,   $88,690,676.84.     The  increase 

and  recommend  the  enlargement  of  iu  locks  and  eluding  bills  purchased,  was  $1,404,695.18;  m 
deepening  of  its  channel,  to  enable  it  to  retain  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  $1,068,050,  result- 
carrying  of  the  products  of  the  forest  and  of  the  mines  fng  from  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Oom- 

^^rS^"!?*°?  ^T5*"  "^^^^ST^L.        --♦i  Pa°y  increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $600,- 

That  the  Lenslature  of  this  State  be  eamestiy  re-  Ann  ♦«>  *i  aha  nnn  ^^a  *u^  t;*i«    n^^^i-^ 

quested  to  mSe  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  60m-  ^^^  J?  $1,000,000,  and  tbe  Title,  Guarantee, 

plete  the  construction  of  the  dam  at  Fowstport,  in  and  Trust  Company  from  $175,900  to  $788,- 

the  county  of  Oneida,  in  oonformity  with  the  recom-  960.     The  increase  in  deposits  during  the  same 

mendationsof  all  the  Commiswonera  of  Public  Works  period  was  $21,788,267.76.    The  net  increase 

'"Ta?ufeVooo,nowinthe8tat« Treasury,  |?  assets  during  the  year  was  $24,142,926^^^^ 

the  baUince  of  unexpended  appropriations  for  the  Ene  ?.?.  f^J,  1,  1886,  the  excess  of  assets  oyer  lia- 

Canal,  should  be  reappropnated  for  the  purpose  of  buities  (mcludmg  surplus  fund  and  undivided 

bottoming  them.out  and  restoring  them  to  tne  original  profits)  was  $16,834,486.88,  being  an  increase 

capacity  of  tiieir  respective  prisms.  of  $2,288,796.96  for  the  year.     On  Oct  1, 

wh&e^LLTca^lJIny^^^^  l^\^^  aggregate  amount^f  securities  held 

adjacent  owners,  and  request  that  the  basin  be  kept  by  the  supenntendent,  for  banks,  indmdaal 

for  the  puTpoees  for  which  it  was  originallv  desi^rned,  bankers,  and    trust  companies,  was  $1,469,- 

and  that  adequate  appropriations  should  oe  m^e  to  829.98. 

S^Stion!!  ^  ^^  ^^"^^^  useftilness,  witii  proper  re-  There  were  sixteen  corporations  fortbesafe- 

'  That'we  reaffirm  the  recommendation  as  to  the  svs-  keeping  and  guaranteeing  of  personal  property, 

tem  of  assessment  and  taxation  adopted  at  the  last  engaged  in  active  business  under  the  Stete  laws 

annual  convention  of  the  Union*  on  Oct.  1,  1886,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 

$2,810,900. 
It  was  also  resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  con-  The  aggregate  resources  of  tbe  savings-banks, 
vention,  that  the  Legislatare,  at  ito  next  session.  State  banks  of  deposit  and  discount,  trust  corn- 
appropriate  at  least  $600,000  for  the  improve-  panics  and  safe-deposit  comoanies,  amount  to 
ment  of  the  canals  on  the  Seymour  plan,  and  $963,769,793.  This  is  an.  increase  of  over 
that  tbe  secretaries  of  the  convention  be  di-  $288,000,000  in  the  past  five  years.  There  are 
rected  to  ascertain,  by  letter,  the  views  of  all  thirty-one  counties  of  the  Stete  in  which  there 
nomineesfor  the  Assembly  upon  the  making  of  are  no  savings-banks.  The  totel  number  of 
such  an  appropriation,  to  the  end  that  it  may  active  banks  in  the  other  counties  is  116.  Tbe 
be  made  an  issue  at  the  polls.  total  resources  of   the  savings-banks  of  tbe 
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Bute,  Jan.  1, 188T,  were  $668,276,867.  Jan.  1,  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  over  and  above  the  reserve 

1886,  thejr  were  $1584,586,638,  a  net  increase  reqaireU  by  law,  snrpluB  fanda  of  $51,000,000. 

for  the  year  of  $88,740,284.    The  growth  of  Sorely,  this  som  ought  not  to  be  untaxed.^' 

the  eavings  institationa  of  the  State  ia  shown  TrnpcnnMi — ^A  State  Convention  of  Anti- 

by  a  comparison  with  their  reports  made  for  Saloon  Repablicaos  was  held  at  Binghamton 

1870.     On  Jan.  1,  1871,  the  aggregate  re-  on  Septemoer  7,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 

sources  of  the  savings-banks  then  in  existence  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chi- 

were  $245,091,177;    the  increase  in  the  re-  cago  and  adopting  a  platform  of  principles, 

sources  of  the  banks  daring  the  last  sixteen  The  following  is  the  platform  adopted : 

years  has  been  $828,186,690,  more  than  181  we,  tempennce  BepablioaM  of  tb6  State  of  Now 

per  cent  of  the  total  resoaroes  of  the  savings-  Tork,  in  convention  laaembled,  do  make  this  decla- 

banks  of  the  State  Jan.  1,  1871,  on  which  date  ntfion  of  our  position  and  oar  oonvictions : 

147  savings-banks  were  in  existence.  Estimat-  ,  l.  We  believe  that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  Uquon 

iiM^theXkinv^tmcmts  and  real  «^^^  Si^^STa^JX^T^^trn^SSor^^ 

by  savings-banks  Jan.  1, 1887,  at  market  values,  and  that  the  uifluenaT of  the  saloon  in  politios  is  a 

the  surplus  of  the  banks  on  that  date  was  $86,-  chief  cause  of  demoralisation  and  oomiption ;  and  we, 

628,829.    At  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  therafore,  hold  that  it  is  the  eupreme  duty  of  the 

,e.r  It  w«$7T  282.889.    fbe  dmdend.  or  m-  gS^^^T,;:SS!'iTS,fe.^"«'?.';;4.wi?'iS 

terest  of  depositors  of  saTings-banks  for  1886  Mloon  altogether.                                   »r      j 

amounted  to  $16,777,022.    The  amount  due  s.  Hiatory  has  proved  that  the  only  efficient  sourocs 

depositors  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  $467,060,260.  of  politloal  power  are  the  two  great  established  parties. 

On  Jan.  1,  1886,  it  was  $487,107,601,  an  in-  ^^  'here  is  no  case  on  record  where  any  reform  has 

2«i~dunngtJ^  SSr^tJ^Vit^ir^nlJ^^^^^^ 

$6,027,491  for  the  precedmg  year.  therefore  demand  of  the  Republican  par^,  to  which 

iMvaMS  CMipanits. — At  the  close  of  1886  the  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge  allegiance,  that  it  shall 

fire,  fire-marine,  and  marine  insurance  compa-  take  a  firm  and  decided  stand  in  favor  of  temperance 

niesdoinir  business  in  the  SUte  were  possessed  "fd  MfMnst  the  saloon,  and  that  when  in  power  it 

iYooir  q5q  ic7i  IT  A    :*1^^     Z^  1  \iTa  "hall  adopt  and  enforce  measures  lor  the  restnction, 

of  $227,848,646  of  ^mitted  assets,  not  includ-  i^jd  at  tlJe  earliest  possible  moment  for  the  prohibit 

ing  assets  held  abroad,  or  premium  notes  of  ma-  tion,  of  the  liouor-trefflc 

tual  companies,  a  gain  of  $15,007,124,  as  com-  8.  The  ftmoamental  principle  of  our  ffovemmental 

pared  with  1886.    The  liabilities  of  these  com-  y»»«™  !jj?^'J?^«  P«*r«  •**??  ™^®-,  ,K?"  •^  ^«» 

*vawt:<ki>  ^^i%^rx¥i^^  ^^^w^  o»<i  ^^.^Uai   »o..a  ftQK  demonstratcd  by  expcnencc  that  prohibitoiT  measurcs 

paniej  excepUng  scrip  and  capita^  were  $86,-  ^^  ^^,   ^  en/or«ffwhcn  public  senUment  uphold. 

402,064,  which  was  an  increase  of  $4^779,968  them.    We,  therefore,  declare,  aa  our  opinion,  that 

over  the  return  of  the  preceding  year.  The  in-  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor-traffic  is 

come  was  $108,989,666,  and  the  expenditures  Jo  let  the  pubUc  decide  the  question  whether  it  shaU 

were  $98,428,011,  an   increase,  as  compared  ^  P*™"^,  «'  prohibited,  bv  the  submuaion  of  a 

«r*i;  iMK  ^#  ei  iT?^  fto  5«  ?r^«t«l    -i!/*!  ooMtitutional  amendment  in  the  whole  State,  and  by 

with  1886,  of  $4,277,169  in  income,  and  $1,-  local  option  in  the  several  parts  of  the  same. 

782,682  in  expenditures.    The  whole  number  4.  We  pledge  onnelves  aa  Bepublicans  to  do  our 

of  companies  reporting  in  1886  was  186,  being  utmost  to  cause  the  p«ty  to  plant  itself  squarely  and 

10  more  than  reported  in  1886.  boldly  upon  a  platform  fevonng  Uie  submission  and 

.   At  the  close  ori886  there  were  twelve  lif^  ^d7^{:^.^^Jo:aZZ^^^^r;^^ 

msurance  companies  in  operation,  organized  ftcture  of  the  intoxicating  beverages  in  which  it  deals, 

under  the  laws  of  the  State ;  aggregate  capi-  and  to  enforce,  rigidly,  the  popular  will  when  it  shall 

taL  $1,916,000 ;  number  of  policy-holders,  97,-  !»▼«  been  expressed.    And  we  call  upon  all  temper- 

086 ;  total  premiums  during  the  year,  $1 0,520,-  •»«  "•«*»  »"^  ^  f^^^^  P^  humanity,  of  whatsoever 

AAA .  !j!\^^\^^Zni^rir^^^  V^7  OT  n*™«i  •ojoia  «•  i»  securing  these  objects. 

000 ;  other  income,  not  including  rents,  $6,691,-  »^/^  ^i^  BepubUoan  party  has,  therefore,  thieved 

869 ;    outstandmg  naka,   $268,487,000.     The  its  great  sfMoeas  by  its  advocacy  of  high  moral  prin- 

Comptroller  urges  some  measure  of  taxation  dple,  and  with  the  help  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 

for  these  companies  in  the  following  terms:  forces  represented  in  the  churches,  schools,  and  col- 

"There  ta  no ?onn  of  bnsineaa  in  which  .nch  ^r^^^T^^l^llt^ ^^n^- 

great  aggregations  of   capital  have  been  so  jng  with  itself  the  same  elements  which  havi  been 

rapidly  accumulated ;  yet  to  the  present  day  and  are  the  secrets  of  its  power  and  the  hope  of  iu 

they  have  paid  no  tax  whatever  directly  to  existence.                                             .       ^     . 

the  State  Treasury.    Upon  the  great  mass  of  ,.^^'^f^\{^  **J«  "^"S:5^*^/,T?/l°!?f''Sl!^L2 

♦k^:-  ,..^«^^w  *^f^^  ^«-   «^    ^J?r.nf<.r  f«<r  r.,.  thc  nommstion  of  a  caudidatc  for  Judgc  of  thc  Court 

their  property  they  pay  no    county  tox  or  ^^  Appeals,  the  only  State  oiBcer  to  bS  chosen  at  the 

town  tax,  or  any  form  of  tax.    1  do  not  refer  ensumff  election,  expression  should  be  given  to  the 

to  fidelity  companies  or  casualty  companies,  pervading  sentiment  of  the  Bepublican  party  in  &vor 

or  to  co-operative  associations  or  organiza-  of  temperance  reform,  in  the  person  of  the  candidates; 

tions.  The  business  corporations  organized  un-  *^^  •»  the  St^  C?°>"i«^  decided  to  make  a  nomi- 

Mvuo.    Auw  vuoiuvDD  «A/Ai^&»uvuo  v.|^«ua«.%^.«w  Datiou  without  callmff  a  State  Convention,  thereby 

der  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  engaged  m  rendering  such  expression  by  a  State  Convention  of 

life  insurance  in  this  State,  held  over  $287,-  the  party  impomiible,  this  convention  moet  respect- 

000,000  of  assets  on  Dec.  81,  1885.    Those  fully  and  earnestly  suggests  and  recommends  the 

assets  Increased  by  the  sum  of  $22,000,000  nomination  of  that  eminent  mriia  and  life-long  t«n- 

A,,Ji^^  *u^  «««-  idoR      tva  o<.»..AiL4>A  ;.«4«^«ma  perance  advocate,  the  Hon.  Noah  Davis,  as  the  Ke- 

dunng  the  year  1885.    ^e  aJW^gato  income  ^^ican  candidate  for  Jud«e  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 

of  such  companies  m  1880  was  f  64,000,000.  for  whom  all  sincere  temperance  men  should  be  proud 

The  New  York  companies  had  accumulated,  to  vote. 
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A  second  Anti-Saloon  Convention  met  at  Upon  the  final  vote  it  received  only  fifty-three 
Oortlandt  on  November  80,  and  formed  a  votes  in  its  favor  to  sixty-five  against  it;  sixty- 
permanent  organization,  called  the  **  New  ^yq  being  necei»ary  for  its  passage.  Of  the  fif- 
York  State  Temperance  Republican  Leagne/'  ty-three  votes  in  favor,  all  were  Republicans, 
to  secure  the  suppression  of  the  manufacture  and  in  the  negative  there  were  eighteen  Re- 
and  s^e  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bever-  pubticans  and  forty-six  Democrats.  Thus  were 
age.  There  is  a  State  Oommittee,  consisting  of  we  again  defeated  in  oar  efforts  to  secure  its 
one  member  from  each  congressional  district,  sabinission.  I  would  recommend  that  we  con- 
whose  duty  it  is  to  vigorously  push  the  work  tinue  to  demand  of  the  Legislature  at  its  com- 
of  the  League.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  ing  session  the  passage  of  such  a  concurrent 
League  to  form  a  separate  political  party,  nor  resolution,  as  heretofore  requested,  for  submis- 
to  nominate  candidates  for  ofilce,  except  in  sion  to  the  people*  The  people  at  the  recent 
extreme  cases  when  Republican  nominations  election  having  voted  in  favor  of  holding  a 
are  made  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor-traffic,  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Gonstitation, 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Oommittee  to  call  the  next  Legislature  must  provide  for  the  eleo- 
a  State  Convention  of  the  League  annually,  tion  of  members  of  such  convention.  It  gives 
and  to  prescribe  the  basis  of  representation,  an  occasion  for  the  election  of  such  men  as 
at  which  convention  oflScers  of  the  League  will  favor  the  submission  of  a  prohibitory 
shall  be  elected  and  the  State  Committee  amendment,  and  it  becomes  the  friends  of 
ohosen  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  conven-  temperance  to  see  to  it  that  good  and  true 
tion  asked  that  an  amendment  prohibitory  of  men  are  elected.  We  should  not  relax  our  ef* 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  licjuors  forts  for  the  le^slative  method,  however,  for 
as  beverages  be  submitted  to  the  Constitutional  the  convention  is  more  than  a  year  in  the  fn- 
Convention  and  to  a  popular  vote,  and  that  ture,  and  may  not  be  profitable  in  this  direo- 
such  proposition  be  submitted  separately ;  and  tion." 

resolved  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

law  permitting  people  annually  to  vote  by  i.  Th«t  we  petition  the  next  L«eislatare  to  submit 

separate  ballot  on  the  question  of  prohibiting  «  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  the 

the  liquor-traffic  in  towns,  cities,  villages,  or  Toten  for  ^eir  deoision.    A  refiuai  to  do  so  Ib  a  re- 

by  counties.    Judge  Noah  Davis  was  made  ^^J^  rant  the  right  guaranteed  us  bythe  Con- 

jL^^Ar.^4.  ^r*\.^  T  ^.^^  Btitution  Itself,  and  we  protest  aarainst  paroaan  oon- 

president  of  the  League.             ^        ,^        .  sidemtiona  or  buMneae  interesto  dictatang  or  inilu- 

Tne  state  x'rohiDitory  Amendment  Associa-  endng  members  of  the  Leffialature  ref\iaing  the  same, 

tion  held  its  fourth  annual  convention  in  New  sTTrhat  the  direoton  take  such  action  as  may  be 

York  city  on  November  80.    The  president,  in  necessary  to  influence  the  choice  of  such  delejifatefl 

his  annual  address, 

ment  of  the  purposes  .^,^^  ^^ 

zation :   "  Four  years  ago  the  New  York  State  vention." 

Constitutional  Amendment  Association  was  or-  8.  That  the  directors  droulate  petitiona  &yoring 


of 

Legislature. 

the  future.    The  purpose  of  the  Association,  as  4.  That  we  urge  all  hiends  of  this  movement,  wbat- 

deolared  in  its  constitution,  is  to  secure  the  ever  their  poUtioalppty  predilections  by  conventions, 

united  action  of  all  organizations  who  are  in  ^^""^-^^^y^^^^i^J^ 

sympathy  with  the  principle  of  prohibition  by  public  ientiiSent  on  this  subject.                     ^^ 

constitutional  enactment  of  the  manufacture  6.  Where  a  State  by  statute  or  prohibitoiy  amend- 

and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  to  se-  ment  to  its  Constitutton  has  proniblted  the  manu- 

cure  the  united  action  of  all  organizations  and  <'"fa"  •^^  ^^  o^  ^H^o«  5  »o^7®7«*'  •°4^?^ 

TVA«.o/^na  ir^  a»»iTvofK«  «,?♦!»  ^^Y^^o  r.r.»r«r.aA  «:*k  wucre  s  towu  or  couuty  in  the  State  has  prohibited 

persons  m  sympathy  with  this  purpose,  with-  ^jje  sale  of  liquors  as  a  businem,  it  is  the  dSty  of  the 

out  respect  to  party  affiliation.     The  work  of  Government  to  enact  such  statutes  as  will  make  auoh 

the  Association  in  the  last  year  has  been  con-  laws  and  amendments  effective  by  prohibiting  the 

fined  largely  to  the  eCFort  to  secure  the  sub-  manuikotaro  and  sale  of  the  same,  in  any  qoantities 

mission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  a  rM?*^*t^.  *  ?®''®?^»  ""t  "^^  '"®^  ^^^^n  ^^ 

^«.^^4.  ««*.«  ^fi  4.u^  ^^^^\^  !.«.  ♦!,«  T  ^^'oi-*^..*  islative  bodies  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  give 

direct  vote  of  the  people  by  the  Legislature,  effect  to  public  sentiment. 

As  president  of  the  Association,  I  made  sev-  6.  That  we  petition  Congnss  to  prohibit  the  mann- 
eral  visits  to  Albany  to  try  to  effect  this  ob-  fiictare  and  sale  of  liquors  as  a  beverage  in  the  Dis- 
ject.   Early  in  the  session,  N.  M.  Curtis,  of  St.  i"c<^  o^  Columbia,  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 

ta^ence  Oonoty  introdaced  the  cononr«nt  ^^^^.r^f  &o^;l?S'^?he°'S^'1^' 
resolution  m  the  Assembly,  and  Senator  Kel-  md  to  submit  for  the  ratification  of  the  sevenU  States 
log  in  the  Senate.  Nothing  was  done  with  it  an  amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  prohibit- 
in  the  Senate.  In  the  Assembly  the  commit-  ^  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
tee  having  it  in  charge  reported  in  favor  of  its  ■■  *  beverage. 

passage.    It  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  John  N.  Stearns,  of  New  York  city,  was 

a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  fifty-six,  sixty  of  the  chosen  president 

sixty-one  votes  being  Republican,  and  forty-  PMItlcaL — ^The  only  officer  to  be  voted  for  bj 

four  of  the  fifty-six  negatives  being  Democrats,  the  State  at  large  on  November  2  being  an  As- 
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sooiflte  Jadge  of  the  Coart  of  Appeals  in  the  $589,810.96.  The  amoant  expended  for  school 

place  of  Jad^e  Miller,  neither  party  held  a  parposee  is  $206,710.68  less  than  that  expend- 

State  Convention.  The  Republican  State  Com-  ed  for  the  previous  year, 

mittee  nominated  Charles  Daniels,  and  the  Daring  the  year  five  new  departments  or 

Democratic  State  Committee  Rofus  W.  Peck-  schools  were  organized,  and  four  were  consoli- 

ham,  both  having  seats  on  the  bench  of  the  dated,  making  a  total  of  802.    The  classes  of 

Supreme  Court    The  Greenbaokers  nominated  schools  and  the  number  of  scboolB  in  each  class 

Lawrence  J.  McParlin  and  the  Prohibitionists  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

WiUiam  J.  Groo.    Judge  Peckham  was  elected    Nonaal  College  ud  trelnlar  dopertment 8 

by  a  plurality  of  7,797.    The  vote  was  as  fol-    ^[SSIUt^iiKfcSlto; Jt 

lows :  Democratic,  468,816 ;  Republican,  461,-  onunmar-wsiiooii  for  both  mzm!  !!!!!!!!  1  !!*..'!!!!!!.! !  is 

018;  Prohibition,  86,487 ;  Greenback,  2,766.      Primly depMtnieiiu of  gMmiMMehooto n 

On  the  question  of  calling  a  Constitutional  SISSL*^^                                                "• 

Convention,  submitted  to  the  people  m  pursu-      pham  Myinmt,  etc) 48 

ance  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  674,.  SlJSSuSSVboiiMiiilBtMi^^i)::::'::^         1 

998  affirmative  and  80,766  negative  votes  were    "•»"•■«»«»' ^«"«~«vo»-"«7»^ _^ 

cast    Only  two  counties,  Otsego  and  Scbo-         Totri. soi 

harie,  gave  negative  majorities.    In  the  fol-  For  the  year  ending  Aug.  20, 1886,  the  daily 

lowing  fifteen  distriots  Democrats  were  elected  average  attendance,  in  all  the  schools,  was  162,- 

to  Congress,  viz. :  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  936 ;  the  number  of  teachers,  4,098.    The  in- 

Sizth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  £lev-  crease  in  daily  attendance  was  2,876,  and  the 

enth.  Twelfth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Eight-  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed 

eenth,  and  Nineteenth.    In  the  other  nineteen  was  122.    The  returns  show  that  the  whole 

distriots  Republicans  were  returned.   The  Leg-  number  of  dififerent  pupils  taught  was  284,820. 

islature  consists  of  20  Republicans  and  12  During  the  year  there  were  erected  three 

Democrats  in  the  Senate  (elected  in  1886),  school-buildings,  and  extensive  additions  were 

and  74  Republicans  and  54  Democrats  in  the  made  to  two  schools  already  organized.  There 

House.  will  thus  be  obtained  increased  accommodation 

HEW  TOBK  (CITf).     Mtt.— The  total  city  for  8,948  pupUs. 

debt  at  the  dose  of  the  year  amounted  to  The  compulsory  education  act  is  enforced. 

$181,601,108.57,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  During  the  year,  8,812  reported  as  truants, 

the  sinking-fund  at  that  date,  amounting  to  and   1,482  non  -  attendants   were  placed  in 

$88,294,958.10,  leaving  the  net  bonded  indebt-  school. 

edness  of  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  The  great  minority  of  the  appointments  of 

year,  $93,806,145.47.    This  amount  includes  female  assistant  teachers  are  made  from  among 

revenue  bondia,  but  excludes  the  cash  in  the  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  College.    At  the 

treasury  aod  i^  unpaid  and  unliquidated  ao-  commencement  of  that  institution,  held   in 

counts.  June,  there  were  284  graduates,  of  whom  268 

Of  the  funded  debt  not  held  by  the  sinking-  have  been  licensed  to  teach,  the  remaining  21 

fund,  $10,888,800  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  being  under  age. 

5  per  cent.,  $81,016,900  at  6  per  bent.,  and  The  28  evening-schools  are  conducted  on  a 

$85,480,300  at  7  per  cent.  plan  that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found 

It  also  appears  that  of  the  total  debt,  bonds  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  great  cosmopolitan 

to  the  amount  of  $77,689,681.49  are  payable  city.    Junior  schools  have  a  graded  course, 

from  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  as  distinguished  and  admit  pupils  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 

from  the  revenues  pledged  to  the  sinking-ftind.  years  of  age.    Senior  schools  have  a  course  in 

Schselb — ^The  following  figures  exhibit  the  which  eaon  pupil  has  an  ontion  of  any  two  of 

educational  statistics  of  the  city.    During  the  the  subjects  taught ;  pupus  in  these  schools 

year  the  total  amount  received  and  expended  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.    In  all 

for  common-school  education  was  $4,178,541.-  evening-schools  there  may  be  formed  classes  in 

18,  as  follows :  which  foreigners  may  study  English. 

TeMhen^  wi«ee $8,MS.906  60  flavtags-Baakfc — The  savings  -  banks  report^ 

Sdiooi  apMnto* 101^  2S  for  1886  show  that  the  resources  of  these 

^'Sillirt?^"'**^*^"*''^"**^*^'^'**'*"     mois  n  ^'^'^  '^  ^®^  ^^^^  ^^^  "*®  $820,475,726,  as 

Motheriiiddrattie^peD^       against  $801,147,881  in  1885,  an  increase  of 

j;nrf  .  .  V ^?2S  $19,827,895  in  the  twelve  months.  The  amount 

jStSJ^f'?Sr.iho;>ii-  eVeiiii      '  deposited  is  $270,569,899,  as  against  $265,946,- 

■ehooto,  and  Nomui  coiiefe 1M,8»6  tt  181  in  1885,  an  increase  of  $14,623,218,  and 

Bowd   of   EdncatioB.  NratiMi  against  640,524  lu  1885,  an  increase  of  28,918. 

SdiooK  end  eiarkt  to  tnuteet 10T.801  BO  fital  StelWIeb— The  deaths  in  the  city  durinar 

Oorponte  MbooU M,m  IS  1886  numbered  35,880,  the  births  81,819.  and 

^    ,           '-- — -  the  marriages  12,216.    In  1885  the  record  was 

^•*^ Hira^i  !•  85,682  deaths,  80,050  births,  and  11,716  mar- 

The  amount  of  public  moneys  apportioned  riages.    Of  the  24,482  persons  married  in  1886, 

to  the  city  by  the  State  Superintendent  was  7,425  men  and  6,660  women  were  of  foreign 
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birth.  Widows  to  the  namber  of  1,245,  and 
1,690  widowers,  were  married  a  second  time ; 
215  bridegrooms  and  2,964  brides  were  under 
twenty  years  of  a^ ;  42  bridegrooms  and  six 
brides  were  over  sixty  years  of  age;  24  bride- 
grooms and  one  bride  were  over  seventy,  and 
two  men  were  married  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
odd  years.  Of  the  87,880  persons  that  died, 
6,482  lost  their  lives  by  consumption,  8,665  by 
pneumonia,  and  1,707  by  bronchitis,  or  10,864 
from  pulmonary  diseases.  One  i>er8on  died 
from  yellow  fever,  81  persons  from  small-pox, 
677  from  measles,  870  from  scarlet  fever,  1,781 
from  diphtheria,  966  from  croup,  576  from 
whooping-cough,  14  from  typhus  fever,  824 
from  typhoid  fever,  and  224  from  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  or  4,914  from  contagious 
diseases.  There  were  224  suicides.  While 
2,475  deaths  were  of  persons  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  9,871  were  of  infants  that  lived 
less  than  a  year. 

Ibe  StaliiitkBt— The  following  information 
about  fires  in  recent  years  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  work  of  the  fire  department: 
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8,479 
8,415 

$8,789,888 
8,800,469 

$1,588  55 
1,866  65 

1886 

lBlkTorofl8S6 

Frra-TiAB  PuioDt. 
1867  to  1871 

64 

1488,814 

$161  90 

4,685 

7,274 

a888 

11,470 

$16,906,961 
14,668,518 
19,770,469 
18,858,107 

$8,687  95 
8,016  67 

1878  to  1876 

1877tol8!Jl 

8,404  89 

18S8tol886 

1,591  88 

iBiUgntlii.— The  report  of  the  Emigration 
Commission  shows  the  following  numbers  of 
passengers  arriving  in  New  York  in  1886: 
Cabin,  86,929 aliens  and 41,721  citizens;  steer- 
age, 284,885  aliens  and  16,002  citizens.  TotaL 
821,814  aliens  and  57,728  citizens,  or  a  grand 
total  of  879,537.  There  were  158  deaths  and 
76  births  on  shipboard.  Alien  immi(n*ation 
has  increased  80,748  over  that  of  1885.  Of 
the  aliens  arriving  during  the  year  180,478 
were  adult  males,  85,868  adult  females,  and 
55,968  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
Of  the  arrivals,  the  following  were  the  desti- 
nations :  Connecticut,  8,000 ;  California,  5,600 ; 
Canada,  2,500;  Dakota,  4,600;  Illinois.  25,- 
500;  Iowa,  7,800;  Kansas,  4,800;  Michigan, 
9,700;  Missouri,  5,800;  Minnesota,  12,800; 
Massachusetts,  10,200 ;  Nebraska,  5,000 ;  New 
Jersey,  10,400;  New  York,  110,000;  Ohio, 
9,200;  Pennsylvania,  42,000;  Texas,  8,000; 
and  Wisconsin,  9,100.  Of  the  immigrants, 
28,889  were  met  at  Castle  Garden  by  friends, 
585  husbands  met  their  wives,  and  502  parents 
their  children.  There  were  treated  at  the  hos- 
pital 640  patients.  Employment  was  found  in 
1886  for  8,845  men  and  6,912  women.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  commission  expended  $125,- 
700  derived  from  the  fifty  cents  per  capita  tax 
on  steamship  companies.  There  were  997  im- 
migrants returned  as  paupers,  insane,  cripples, 
and  convicts. 


Less  than  ten  years  ago  the  Hebrew  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  according  to  the  statistics,  was 
fewer  than  50,000.  It  now  largely  exceeds 
that  number.  From  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Relief  of  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties, it  appears  that  the  number  of  Hebrew 
immigrants  landed  at  Castle  Garden  during  the 
year  that  ended  on  October  1  was  27,868.  In 
1885  the  number  was  18,585.  Only  6,185  were 
bound  for  other  points  than  New  York.  Thus 
the  accessions  to  the  local  Hebrew  population 
in  a  single  year,  apart  fh>m  natural  increase, 
was  by  foreign  immigration  at  this  single  land- 
ing-place, 21,218.  Most  of  them  came  £rom 
Bussia  and  Austria,  religious  and  race  perse- 
cution stimulating^  them  to  the  adventure; 
17,796  were  Russian  subjects,  and  7,056  Aus- 
trian. Of  the  remainder,  1,554  were  Bouma- 
nians,  also  driven  forth  by  persecution,  and 
857  were  Germans.  Then  the  schedule  sud- 
denly sinks  to  English  subjects,  fifty- nine; 
French,  eight;  Dutch,  seven;  Turkish  and 
Danish,  each  five ;  and  Swedish,  one.  There 
were  6.992  children  and  20,876  adults,  dis- 
tributea  between  the  sexes  in  the  proportion 
of  18,728  men  to  6,658  women.  Besides  these 
poor  Hebrews  who  entered  New  York  through 
Castle  Garden,  there  were  hundreds  that  came 
in  through  other  avenues.  A  Jewish  theologi- 
cal seminary  was  opened  in  the  autumn. 

PstttkaL — ^The  mayoralty  contest  presented 
some  novel  features.  For  the  first  time  the 
workingmen,  organized  in  the  labor  unions, 
presented  a  candidate  for  mayor  in  the  person 
of  Heniy  Ckorse,  who  was  supported  also  by 
the  Irving  Hall  branch  of  the  Democracy. 
Tammany  Hall  and  the  County  Democracy 
united  on  Abram  S.  Hewitt.  The  Bepublicans 
nominated  Theodore  Boosevelt.  Fear  of  the 
agrarian  views  of  Mr.  George  drove  many  Be- 
publican  voters  from  Mr.  Boosevelt  to  Mr. 
Hewitt,  and  he  was  elected.  The  vote  on  No- 
vember 2  was:  Hewitt,  90,552;  George,  68,- 
110;  Boosevelt)  60,485. 

The  following  is  the  platform  on  which  Mr. 
George  made  the  canvass: 

1.  Holding  thftt  the  ooxmptionB  of  goveroment  and 
the  impover&hroent  of  labor  result  from  nefflect  of  the 
aelf-evident  trnths  proclaimed  by  the  founders  of  this 
republic  that  all  men.  are  oreatod  equal  and  aro  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  unalienable  rights,  we 
aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  ayttero  wMcfa  oompelamen 
to  pay  their  fellow-creatures  for  the  use  of  God's  gifts 
to  alf,  and  permits  monopolisers  to  deprive  labor  of 
natural  opportunities  for  employment,  tnus  filling  the 
land  with  tramps  and  paupers  and  bringing  about  an 
unnatural  oompetitlon  which  tends  to  reduce  wages 
to  starvation  rates  and  to  make  the  wealth-producer 
the  industrial  slave  of  those  who  grow  rich  by  his  toiL 

8.  Holding,  moreover,  that  the  advantages  aritung 
fh)m  social  growth  and  improvement  belong  to  society 
at  large,  we  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  system  whicn 
makes  such  beneficent  inventions  as  the  railroad  and 
telegraph  a  means  for  the  oppresnon  of  the  people 
and  the  aggrandixement  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  power.  We  declare  the  true  purpose  of  govern- 
ment to  be  the  maintenance  of  that  Ba<ffed  right  of 
property  which  gives  to  every  one  opportunity  to  em- 
ploy his  labor  and  security  that  he  shall  ei^oy  its  fruits ; 
to  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing  the  weak  and  the 
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nnsarnpnlouB  from  Tobbing  the  honest ;  and  to  do  for  had  acted  as  intennedianes  fled  from  the  State, 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  such  tbinga  aa  can  be  better  ^j.a  flnbaeanentlT  othfira  took  rAfnire  in  Catia* 
doneby  oimniaed  aooietv  thanTy  individuals ;  and  J^^  Th^^t^lUft^^^^ 
we  aim  at  flie  abolition  of  all  Uws  which  give  ti  any  ^a.  The  mveetigation  was  pushed  by  the  corn- 
class  of  citizens  advantages,  either  judicial,  financial,  mittee,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  district  at- 
industrial,  or  political,  that  are  not  equally  shared  by  tornej  and  police  were  not  idle.  Only  two  of 
all  others.  ,,  ^  ^v  i  *  xt  tt  i.  <^b«  aldermen  of  that  year  were  free  from  bus- 
i  Y""  t?^^  i"^"^  ^f  the  people  of  New  York  j  |  j  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  aldermen  and 
city  should  have  full  control  of  their  own  local  aMtin ;  i"^*^"*  ^  xi:  ^  »"v«  vj.  w^  aiu^i  us«u  ouu 
thiSt  the  practice  of  drawin^f  grand-jurors  from  one  wveral  of  the  ofllcers  of  the  railroad  were  in- 
dass  should  cease,  and  the  requirements  of  s  property  dieted.    Alderman  Henry  W.  Jaehne  was  the 

ausliilcation  for  tnal-juiors  should  be  abolished ;  that  first  to  be  tried.    After  a  well-HSontested  trial 

ie  procediffe  of  our  courts  should  be  so  shnplifled  h^  ^^s  convicted  ui  May  and  sentenced  to  nine 

and  reformed  that  the  rich  shall  have  no  advantage  ^^^  ^^a  ♦-..«  ^^^^u«  ij!  C4..»«  d..:..^..      u^  •« 

over  the  poor ;  that  the  offldous  intermeddling  of  the  ^^^  *°^  ten  months  in  btate  Frison.     He  ap- 

police  with  peaceful  assemblages  should  be  stoppeid :  pealed,  and  his  oonviotion  was  finally  affirmed 

that  the  laws  for  the  safety  and  sanitary  inspecQon  or  by  the  Ooort  of  Appeals  in  October.    In  the 

buadmgs  should  be  enforced :  thjrt  to  public  work  the  following  month   Alderman  Arthur   J.   Mo- 

direct  emplpvment  of  labor  should  be  preferred  to  Uie  q  ^    ;^    ^^ed,  but  the  jury  disagreed.    On 

system  wnioh  gives  contractors  opportunity  to  de-  ^""**''  V  7^,  ,   •     iV        Z  ^  V  "*'*^»'''^%    ™ 

rfaud  the  dty  whUe  grinding  their  workmen,  and  •  •f^ond  tn^,  in  December,  he  was  convicted, 
that  in  public  employment  eoual  pay  should  be  ao-        In  June  Johann  Most  and  three  other  an- 

oorded  to  equal  work  without  oistinctaon  of  sex.  archlsts  were  convicted  of  inciting  to  riot  by 

4.^  We  declare  the  crowdmg  of  so  many  of  our  peo-  gpeeches  made  at  a  meeting  in  April.    They 

pie  mto  narrow  tenements  at  enormous  rents,  while  JL-^  -^«*^««iwi  *^  4«^»a»«»?»«.  i»  ♦V«>  .wb...u«. 

fcidf  the  area  of  the  city  is  yet  unbuilt  upon,  to  be  a  J!^^  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  peniten- 

scandalous  evil,  and  that  to  remedy  this  state  of  thimra  tiary  for  nine  months  or  a  year,  and  two  of 

all  taxes  on  buildings  and  improvements  should  be  them  were  also  fined, 
abolished,  so  that  no  fine  shall  be  put  upon  the  em-        In  June  also  several  members  of  labor  unions 

P^T^^^'t'^^'u'^'S^S^-^I^f*?^™"^?*'  were  convicted  and  sentenced  for  "  boycott- 

and  that  taxes  should  be  levied  on  land  irrespecUve  .      ,,  wu »!»«»«  auu  omiwuvvu  iv»      i/vjwbir 

of  improvements,  so  that  those  who  are  now  holding  ***?•  ^  ^     ^      .  «      

Und  vacant  shall  be  compelled  either  to  build  on  it        StatW  ff  lAfrtj.— On  October  28  Bartlioldrs 

themselves  or  to  ^ve  up  tne  land  to  those  who  will.  statne  of  ** Liberty  Enlightening  the  World" 

6.  We  dodare  frirthermore  that  the  enormous  value  ^gg  unveiled  with  imposing  ceremonies  in  the 

which  the  presence  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  -^,„^-^-^^  ^#  «*k,«Mk-A,»«.«»;»II^r  *ks.  aa»««>.v  ^-^a 

gives  to  thi  land  of  this  dty  belongs  properly  tothe  ^^^^  of  representatives  of  this  country  and 

whole  community ;  that  it  should  not  go  to  the  en-  France.    Ibis  statue  grew  out  of  a  suggestion, 


richment  of  individuals  and  oorporations,  but  should  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in 

be  taken  in  taxation  and  applied  to  the  improvement  France,  that  some  suitable  memorial  of  the 

KittSo^tdu^oL^'d  {T™W«/?^^^'7r'^tS^'*^'^r^ 

pie,  and  to  the  providmg  of  means  of  transit  comment  United  States  should  be  erected.  The  French- 
surato  with  the  needsof  a  great  metropolis.  We  also  Amencan  Umon  was  formed  in  1874,  and  m- 
declare  Uiat  existing  means  of  transit  should  not  be  eluded  among  its  members  some  of  the  fore- 
left  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  wMoh.  while  gain-  naogt  nien  inFrance.  A  popular  subscription 
ing  enormous  proflto.  from  the  growth  of  pop^on,  ^^  ^  ^^^  1,000,000  francs 
oppress  their  employ^  and  provoke  strikes  that  in-  ""^  "^^-yi  —^-J""*",  *"""  a,vvv,vvv  """^ 
teiTupt  travel  andimporil  the  public  peace,  but  should  ^^re  realized.  The  plan  and  model  offered 
by  lawful* process  be  assumed  by  the  dtyandopei^  by  Fr6d6ric  August  3artholdi  were  adopted, 
ated  for  public  benefit  and  the  statue  executed  by  him.    The  United 

and,  since  the  ballot  U  the  only  method  by  which  in  '^  ^^^  ^^^  harbor,  and  ^00,000  was  raised 

our  republic  the  redress  of  political  and  sodal  griev-  by  popular  subscriptions,  exhibitions,  and  oth- 

ances  is  to  be  sought,  we  especially  call  for  such  er  means,  to  build  the  pedestal.    On  July  4, 

diangea  hi  our  elecdve  methods  as  shaU  lessen  the  188O,  the  statue  was  formally  delivered  to  the 

p?J?entiX1Ltion        "^        '^'^  bribery,  and  American  minister  in  Paris.    It  is  161  feet  1 

7.  And  unoe  in  the  conung  most  important  muni-  inch  high,  and  the  top  of  the  torch  is  806  feet 

dpal  election  independent  political  action  affords  the  11  inches  above  low  water.    It  is  the  largest 

onlv  hope  of  exposinf|[  and  breakmg  up  the  extortion-  statue  ever  made.    The  statue  of  Lafayette,  in 

and  peculation  by  which  a  standing  army  of  profes-  TTninn  RnnarA.  Kaw  Ynrk   ia  hv  tha  aaitia  art- 

sionfipoUtidans  corrupt  the  peopl?whom  they  plun-  ^  ^o^  oqnare,  IN  e  w  I  orx,  is  Dy  ine  same  an- 

der,  wecall  on  all dtiJns  whoXire  honest ^fem-  ft.    (For  mechanical  details  of  the  statue  of 

ment  to  join  us  in  an  effort  to  secure  it,  and  to  show  Liberty,'^  see  £noik£Kbino.) 

for  onoe  that  the  will  of  the  people  may  prevail  ffffb  Cbfilathif  Uknrkir— According  to  the 

even  against  the  money  and  organiation  of  banded  latest  library  statistics,  there  are  in  the  city 

spoilsmen.  ^^  j^^^  York  ninety-six  public  libraries  (so 

CHbIuI  Mahk — The  most  remarkable  expos-  called)  of  one  thousand  volumes  and  over,  each, 

are  of  corruption  since  the  overthrow  of  the  cont(dninffin  the  aggregate  1,421,618  volumes; 

Tweed  Ring  was  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  but  only  nve  of  these,  aggregating  100,468  vol- 

bribery  of  the  aldermen  through  which  in  umes,  are  free  circulatii^  libraries,  from  which 

1884  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  obtained  books  can  be  drawn  for  home  use  by  any  and 

its  franchise.    During  the  session  of  the  Le^s-  every  resident  who  can  give  a  responsible  ref- 

lature  the  Senate  appointed  an  investigating  erence.    The  eagerness  with  which  these  few 

committee  to  inquire  into  this  matter.    There-  books  are  sought  for  by  the  large  number  of 

upon  some  of  the  aldermen  and  others  who  readers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
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afforded,  as  shown  hj  the  statistios  given  be-  with  a  loss  of  one  book ;  and  there  were  2,116 

low,  is  safficient  proof,  if  anr  were  needed,  of  new  applicants,  and  48,404  readers  in  the  read- 

the  nse  that  would  be  made  of  a  large  free  inff-room.    The  jear  sbowed  in  all  200,959 

pnblio  library  accessible  to  aU,  and  of  snoh  a  YCMnmes  circulated,  against  96,296  in  the  pre- 

character  as  wonld  place  the  city  in  the  same  vioas  year;  6,895  new  applicants,  against  2,170 

rank  in  this  respect  as  it  maintains  in  other  the  previous  year ;  and  97,868  readers  in  the 

respects  among  the  cities  of  the  country.  reading-rooms,  or  67,178  more  than  in  any  pre- 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  in-  vious  year, 

corporated  March  16, 1880,  opened  March  1  of  Nov.  1, 1886,  there  were  18,821  volumes  at 

that  year,  at  86  Bond  Street,  with  1,887  vol-  49  Bond  Street,  and  12,002  in  the  Ottendorfer 

umes  upon  its  shelves.    November  1  the  nnm-  Branch — a  total  of  25,828.    The  total  drcula- 

her  of  volumes  had  increased  to  8,674,  "  ftilly  tion  for  the  year  was  284,448  volumes— a  gain 

one  third  of  which  were  of  such  a  character  as  of  88,489  on  the  preceding  year,  and  only  two 

to  be  rarely,  if  ever,  called  for,"  according  to  books  were  lost ;  the  number  of  readers  in  the 

the  Library  Committee;  yet,  during  this  same  readinjc-rooms  was  108,760— a  gain  of  11,892. 

period,  22,558  volumes  were  given  out  at  an  The  circulation  at  Bond  Street  was  105,768 

average  of  1 14  per  day,  and  only  two  books  were  volumes — averaging  295  per  day — while  at  the 

lost    The  total  number  of  applicants  regis-  Ottendorfer  it  reached  128,686  volumes,  with 

tered  was  2,089 — an  average  of  over  ten  per  a  daily  average  of  859.    There  were  59,657 

day.    On  June  1  a  reading-room  was  opened,  visitors  to  the  Ottendorfer  reading-room,  and 

supplied  with  88  periodicfus.    During  the  five  2,828  new  applicants  for  books,  while  there 

months  to  November  1  there  were  1,988  read*  were  49,108  readers  in  the  reading-room  at 

era,  and  2,861  periodicals  were  read.  Bond  Street,  and  1,714  new  applicants  there. 

Nov.  1,  1881,  the  number  of  volumes  had  The  Sunday  circulation  of  booas  has  increased 

increased  to  5,086,  and  the  circulation  for  the  fW>m  680  volumes  for  nineteen  Sundays  in  1881 

year  was  69,280— an  average  of  195  per  day —  to  8,647  at  Bond  Street,  and  11,098  at  the  Ot- 

each  available  volame  having  circulated  over  tendorfer  for  the  year  1886.    The  statistical 

seventeen  tiroes,  and  but  six  volumes  were  lost ;  results  of  the  six  years'  work  of  the  New  York 

there  were  8,726  new  applicants,  and  9,606  Firee  Circulating  Library  may  be  summed  up 

readers  visited  the  reading-room.    In  1882  as  follows:  The  number  of  volumes  on  the 

more  than  2,000  volumes  were  added,  bringing  shelves  has  increased  sevenfold,  the  circulation 

the  number  up  to  7,206,  and  the  circulation  tenfold,  and  the  readers  in  the  reading-rooms 

was  71,840 — ^ten  dmes  each  for  the  whole  num-  fifty-four-fold ;  but  the  beneficial  results  to  its 

ber  of  books,  averaging  202  per  day,  with  a  patrons  are  beyond  estimate, 

loss  of  eleven  books ;  the  number  of  readers  A  new  branch  is  to  be  established  imme- 

in  the  reading-room  doubled  to  18,608,  and  diately  in  Fortv-second  Street,  between  Sev- 

there  were  8,640  new  applicants.  In  May,  1888,  enth  and  Eighth  Avenues,  from  a  gift  of  $50,- 

the  library  was  removed  to  more  commodi-  000  by  Miss  Catharine  Wolfe  Bruce ;  it  will  be 

ous  quarters  at  49  Bond  Street,  1,640  volumes  called  the  Oeorge  Bruce  Library,  in  memory 

were  added  during  the  year,  and  the  circula-  of  her  father,  the  late  George  Bruce,  type- 

tion  advanced  to  81,288 — an  average  of  228  founder,  of  this  city.    Plans  are  now  bems 

per  day,  with  a  loss  of  eleven  volumes ;  21.141  drawn  for  another  new  branch  to  be  located 

readers  in  the  reading-room,  and  2,295  new  in  Jackson  Square, 

applicants.  Under  the  new  library  law  of  the  State,  the 

Nov.  1,  1884,  we  find  10,424  volumes  on  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  will  re- 
shelves,  having  circulated  an  average  of  271  ceive  from  the  Board  of  Apportionment  of  the 
per  day,  amounting  to  95,296  volumes,  with  a  city  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  year  1887. 
loss  of  three  books  only;  50  per  cent  increase  The  Apprentices'  Library,  No.  18  East  Six- 
of  reading-room  visitors  raised  their  number  teenth  Street,  established  originally  for  appren- 
to  80,190,  and  there  were  2,170  new  applicants,  tioe  boys,  has  gradually  opened  its  doors  step 

Dec  8,  1884,  a  branch  library,  established  by  step,  and  made  itself  free  to  work-women,* 
and  endowed  by  Mr.  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  at  sales-women,  teachers,  and  those  engaged  in 
185  Second  Avenue,  was  opened  to  the  public,  factories.  When  the  freedom  of  the  institution 
with  a  carefully  prepared  printed  catalogue  of  was  thus  granted,  there  was  a  laive  accession 
English  and  German  books,  numbering  8,819,  to  its  readers,  and  it  was  observed  that  these 
and  during  ten  and  a  half  months,  tol^ov.  1,  women  wanted  biographies,  histories, and  works 
1685,  the  circulation  was  95,816  volumes  to  on  science  and  art,  and  others  that  would  in- 
8,279  applicants— a  daily  average  of  298  vol-  struct  and  elevate.  The  society,  during  the 
umes — with  a  loss  of  but  four  books,  and  58,-  last  sixtv  years,  has  expended  over  $400,000 
964  readers  had  used  the  reading-room.  The  for  the  free  benefit  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
number  of  volumes  in  this  branch,  Nov.  1, 1885,  its  privileges,  and  has  accumulated  a  library  of 
was  10,197.  The  number  of  volumes  at  the  nearly  71,000  volumes.  Its  income  is  $40,000, 
same  date  at  the  main  library,  40  Bond  Street,  all  of  which,  except  $6,000  put  uito  a  sinking- 
was  11,427.  The  circulation  at  Bond  Street  fund,  is  freely  given  away.  On  Aug.  1,  1886, 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  1, 1886,  was  105,648  it  was  made  an  absolutely  free  circulating 
volumes — ^a  daily  average  of  297  volumes —  library.    As  soon  as  this  became  known,  so 
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great  was  the  desire  of  people  to  get  books 
that  the  library  attendants  were  nnabie  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  and  the  average  circolation 
per  day  increased  from  less  than  600  to  nearly 
800.  With  70,775  volames  on  the  shelves,  the 
circolation  from  August  1  to  December  81  was 
97,748 — ^an  average  of  788  a  day;  the  num- 
ber of  new  applicants  was  6,060,  and  the  num- 
ber of  readers  in  the  reading-room  was  16,881. 
Th^  Library  *'now  reaches  a  better,  more  in- 
telligent, and  older  class  of  people,"  says  one 
of  the  Library  Committee.  This  library  will 
receive  $6,000  for  1887  from  the  Board  of  Ap- 
portionment of  the  city. 

The  New  York  City  Mission  has  three  free 
circulating  libraries  under  its  charge.  The  De 
Witt  Memorial  Library,  280  Rivington  Street, 
was  opened  Jan.  1,  1882,  with  1,898  volumes, 
and  circulated  6,854  volumes  the  first  year ;  in 
1888,  with  1,698  volumes,  the  circulation  was 
12,027 ;  in  1884  the  number  of  volumes  was 
1,942,  and  the  circulation  7,990 ;  in  1886,  num- 
ber of  volumes  2,081,  circulation  6,461,  num- 
ber of  members  usios  library,  1,516 ;  in  1886, 
2,064  volumes,  circulated  to  the  number  of 
9,878,  and  the  number  of  members  was  2,077 ; 
the  daily  average  of  circulation  was  109  vol- 
umes. The  library  was  opened  only  on  two 
days  in  the  week  from  8  to  8  p.  m. 

The  Broome  Street  Free  Library,  896  Broome 
Street,  was  opened  in  1886,  with  2,291  vol- 
umes ;  its  circulation  was  4,241  volumes  to  289 
members ;  the  daily  average  22  volumes.  The 
room  is  large,  with  ampld  accommodation  for 
10,000  volumes  without  encroaching  on  the 
reading-room,  which  was  visited  by  8,606  vis- 
itors, though  open  only  from  4  to  9  p.  x.  on 
four  days  of  the  week. 

Another  library,  under  the  charge  of  the 
mission.  Olivet  Church  Library,  in  Second 
Street,  near  Second  Avenue,  with  1,800  vol- 
umes, was  opened  to  the  public  in  January, 
1887.  It  was  established  in  December,  1888, 
^and  has  a  printed  catalogue  of  1,614  titles, 
each  title  having  a  note  describing  the  book. 


A  Free  Beading-Room  for  Boys  was  opened, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Loyal  Legion  Tem- 
perance Society,  at  No.  16  East  Eighteenth 
Street,  May  1, 1888.  The  rooms  are  opened  in 
the  evening  of  each  day  from  7  till  9.80.  The 
attendance  m  1883  was  10,789 ;  in  1884, 26,849 ; 
in  1886,  29,954;  and  in  1886,  88,848— makmg 
a  total  of  101,486  in  three  and  one  half  years. 
The  library,  at  the  end  of  1888,  contained  but 
240  volumes;  end  of  1884,  600  volumes;  end 
of  1886,  1,789;  end  of  1886,  2,499.  The  aver- 
age yearly  circulation  has  been  1,100  volumes; 
number  of  applicants  each  year,  about  600 ; 
number  of  readers  in  the  reading-room  each  day, 
116;  monthly  average  of  books  taken  home 
for  reading,  140 ;  8,200  names  are  enrolled  on 
the  membership-book,  and  about  1,090  boys  at- 
tend more  or  less  regularly.  The  books  are  all 
carefully  selected,  and  only  those  are  purchased 
that  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  work- 
ing-boys. Over  800  boys  have  been  sucoess- 
fuDy  placed  in  business  and  a  number  sent  to 
college  by  the  personal  influence  brought  to 
bear  on  tbem.  There  are  a  number  of  literary 
societies  for  developing  literary  taste  and  skill 
in  debate,  and  classes  in  various  studies  and 
lectures  are  open  to  all.  An  industrial  savinga- 
bank  is  one  of  the  features,  in  which  the  boys 
have  on  deposit,  $1,884.28.  In  May,  1886,  new 
rooms  were  secured  at  No.  8  West  14th  St. 

The  smallest,  but  one  of  the  most  raccessful 
and  useful  of  libraries,  is  that  of  the  Children's 
Library  Association,  486  West  Thirty-fifth 
Street.  Its  oblect  is  to  furnish  a  library  and 
reading-room  for  children  of  twelve  years  of 
age  and  under,  to  which  they  are  admitted  by 
tickets  given  by  their  school-teachers  or  friends. 
It  was  opened  from  January  to  May,  1886,  with 
a  library  of  800  volumes,  with  children's  maga- 
zines, games,  etc.  Boys  are  admitted  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  and  every  evening ;  girls  in  the 
afternoons  of  the  other  days.  The  attendance 
averaged  64  a  day,  and  on  one  day  but  eight  vol- 
umes were  left  on  the  shelves.  It  was  conduct- 
ed at  an  expense  of  but  $120  for  the  first  year. 
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HEW  ZEALAHD.    Bee  pa^e  65.  Uke  IiTlsatlMk — In  September  the  new  lake- 

IVICIRAGPA5  a  republic  m  Central  America,  steamer  '^Progreeo'*  made  its  trial-trip,  with 

Area,  61,600  square  miles;  population  in  1884,  President  CArdenas  on  board,  between  Mana- 

259,794.    The  capital  is  Managua,  population,  gna  and  Momotombo,  the  distance  being  cleared 

15,000.  in  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  rate  of 

(i«TenMirti — The  President  is  Don  Eyaristo  15  miles  an  hour.    The  machinoiV  was  made  in 

Carazo,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  England;  the  boat  is  184  feet  in  length. 

March  1,  1891.    Pending  the  formation  of  a  Pwlal  Senrlce^— In  1888-'84  the  ^icaraguan 

new  Cabinetthe  acting  ministers  retained  their  post-office  forwarded  inland  1,261,808  items  of 

portfolios.    Thej  were:  Foreign  Affiiirs,  Fi-  mail-matter;   abroad,  428,127;   total,  1,684,- 

nance,  ^^ar  and  Navy,  Gen.  J.  Elizondo ;  Jus-  985.    The  receipts  in  1885  were  $12,000 ;  the 

tice  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  F.  Dedgadillo ;  expense,  $25,000. 

Interior^  J.  Chamorro.    The  President  of  the  emvnuak  AM  te  Agriciltirsr— In  May  the 

Senate  is  Sefior  G.  Lacayo ;  the  President  of  Government  decreed,  for  five  years  to  come,  a 

the  Chamber  of  Deputie^  Sefior  M.  Osomo.  bounty  of  eighty  cents  per  quintal  of  lOH 

The  Bishop  of  Nicaragua  is  Sefior  F.  Ulloa  de  pounds  avoirdupois,  to  be  paid  to  wheat-pro- 

Larios.    The  Nicaraguan  Minister  at  Washing-  ducers,  by  way  of  encouragement,  provided 

ton  is  Gen.  Joaquin  Zavala,  the Consul-General  the  farmer  raised  over  twenty-five  quintals; 

at  New  York,  A.  Cotbeal,  and  the  American  to  those  laying  out  cocoa-plantations,  for  ten 

Consul  at  Managua,  Henry  £.  Lord ;  the  consu-  years,  ten  cents  yearly  on  eyery  cocoa-tree 

lar  agent  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  IB  Charles  Holman.  that  nas  reached  the  age  of  five  years,  in  the 

Amy. — The  army  was  reorganized   in  the  departments  of  Chontides,  Matagalpa,  Nueva 

summer  of  1886,  and  has  been  placed  under  Segovia,  Leon,  and  Chinandega,  provided  the 

the  command  of  Gen.  J.  Urtecho.  plantation  exceeds  in  number  8,000  trees. 

Hhuncs. — Nicaragua  has  no  foreign  debt.  EiicatlMt — Tlie  Nicaragua  University,  called 
English  capitalists  have  spontaneously  offered  the  Oriental  National  Institute,  is  described 
the  Government  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  $1,-  as  being  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  1886. 
445,000,  to  eaable  it  to  pay  off  its  internal  debt  The  number  of  students  was  140. 
of  $843,000,  and  withdraw  from  circulation  Telcudc  ErqitlMb — ^A  column  of  fire  sudden- 
its  paper  money,  the  loan  to  be  secured  by  ly  rose  from  the  crater  of  Momotombo  on  May 
the  net  earnings  of  the  €k>vemment  railroads.  22,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  ashes  and 
Simultaneously  another  loan  has  been  tendered  earth,  spreading  westward  as  far  as  Chinande- 
the  Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  ga,  and  toward  the  south  all  the  way  to  Nu- 
river  and  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  cus-  garote,  the  glare  during  the  night  being  re- 
toms  receipts  at  the  latter  to  serve  as  guaran-  fleeted  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  perceptible 
tee.  The  actual  income  of  the  Government  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Managua  and  other 
during  the  fiscal  year  1884-'85  was  $1,885,000,  towns  experienced  an  earthouake  simultane- 
and  the  outlay  $1,767,000.  Dating  from  May  ously.  The  volcano  remained  active  till  May 
1, 1886,  the  duties  on  imports  were  raised.  25.    A  second,  less  violent,  eruption  took  place 

FrMtler  Dfapals. — In  November  the  Govern-  in  November,  when  a  shower  of  fine  ashes 
ment  sent  its  representative,  Don  Gilberto  filled  the  atmosphere  at  Leon  and  other  places. 
Larios,  to  Guatemala  for  the  settlement  of  the  Leon  being  nearest  the  volcano,  fears  were  en- 
boundary  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  tertained  that  eventually  it  might  have  Uie 
hitherto  ill  defined.  fate  of  Pompeii. 

Ballrsain. — There  were  in  operation,  in  1886,  New  UgMtoMi— On  August  7  the  new  light- 

the  line  from  Corinto  to  Chinandega,  20  kilo-  house^  at  Cojunto  was  lighted  for  the  first 

metres  in  length ;  the  one  from  Chinandega  time,  its  light  being  clearly  discernible  a  dia- 

tia  Leon  Viejo  to  Moabita,  72  kilometres ;  and  tance  of  18  miles  at  sea. 

the  one  from  Managua  tia  Mi^ya  to  Granada,  CeHBeres* — The  imports  and  exports  in  four 

52  kilometres.  years  have  been  as  follows : 

In  June  the  Government  made  a  contract    

with  Don  Pedro  Ramirez  for  the  construction    yilam. 

of  a  railway  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Nicara-    i87^»9o 

gua  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  i88i-*es! W.V.'.V.'.'.'.. 

TMegrapks.— There   were   in   operation,   in    }J^'g5 

1884,  2,090  kilometres  of  wire,  and  640  kilo- 


uipoili* 


|s,MM.ono 

84)02,000 
8,T94,981 
8,800,000 


$8,700,000 
4,089,000 
4,904,648 
8,448,000 


metres  projected.    The  number  of  ofiices  was  The  Central    American   war   immediately 

45;  messages  sent,  128,141,  of  which  18,694  afiTected  Nicaraguan  trade  in  1884-'85.    The 

were  Government  messages,  and  12,840  relat-  chief  export  articles  were  India-rubber,  coffee, 

ing  to  the  working  of  the  line.    In  1885  the  fustic,  indigo,  hides,  cattle,  and  cedar- wood, 

receipts  amounted  to  $26,000,  and  the  expenses  There  entered  Nicaraguan  ports  in  1884-'86 

to  $86,200.  275  vessels,  measuring  lointly  272,549  tons. 

Early  in  1886  there  went  into  operation  a  The  American  trade  with  Nicaragua  in  1886 

telephone  between  Managua  and  Masaya,  and  was :  Import  into  the  United  States,  $1,067,- 

soon  afterward  one  between  San  Ubaldo  and  902;  domestic  export  to  Nicaragua,  $471,671. 

Acoyapa.  Tfea  8h4KMUd«~On  Jan.  6,  1887,  Senator 
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Edmnnda,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  farorablj,  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragaa. 
The  biU  creates  Frederick  Billings,  Charles  P. 
Daly,  H.  L.  Hotchkiss,  Francis  A.  Stont.  W. 
B.  Franklin,  Daniel  Ammen,  William  L.  Mer- 
ry, Horace  Davis,  £d«rard  F.  Beale,  James  H. 
McMallin,  Sheppard  Homans,  and  their  associ- 
ates and  successors,  a  body  corporate,  under 
the  name  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  all 
rights  contained  in  any  canal  concession  made 
to  them  by  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica.  The 
committee  say :  ^^  Looking  to  the  large  bene- 
fits not  only  to  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua  and  her  sister  republics, 
bat  also  to  the  commerce  and  interooromunicar 
tion  of  the  whole  sisterhood  of  civilized  gov- 
ernments on  this  globe,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  tne  bill,  in  the  hope  that 
the  resources  and  enterprise  of  private  citizens 
of  our  country  may  be  enabled  to  accomplish 
this  great  work,  even  if  our  Government  itself 
is  not  yet  ready  to  undertake  it.^^ 

Commander  Henry  C.  Taylor,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  in  New  York, 
on  Oct  8,  1886,  described  the  plan  of  the 
Nicaragua  CanaL,  and  added:  *^The  estimate 
is  about  $60,000,000,  and  $76,000,000  is  pro- 
posed for  capital ;  but  if  it  cost  $200,000,000, 
we  have  a  tonnage  in  the  beginning  which  will 
pay  6  per  cent  upon  the  investment,  and  the 
tonnage- will  increase  largely.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  besides  the  ships  now  needing 
the  canal,  a  great  additional  commerce  will  be 
created  by  the  existence  of  such  transit  The 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  passing 
through  the  canal  may  now  with  justice  be 
raised  to  five  million  tons.  Upon  this  ton- 
nage, at  a  rate  of  $2.60  per  ton — which  is 
about  the  rate  of  toll  through  the  Suez  Canal 
— $12,600,000  would  be  the  gross  annual  rev- 
enue. In  the  estimates  for  a  Nicaragua  canal, 
$600,000  has  been  allowed  for  the  working  ex- 
penses annually,  and  this  would  leave  a  net 
revenue  of  $12,000,000  with  which  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  cost  of  construction.  Though 
many  able  engineers  believe  that  it  can  be  built 
for  much  less,  I  believe  that  $76,000,000  will 
represent  very  closely  its  total  cost  To  those 
who,  like  myself,  are  assured  of  a  Nicaragua 
canal  in  the  future,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
consider  it  with  reference  to  the  United  States. 
From  a  point  of  view,  strategic  and  political  it 
may  be  said  that  if  this  canal  were  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  United  States,  our  need  to 
hold  it  would  be  overwhelming  and  unques- 
tioned. These  reasons  for  our  holding  the 
canal  would  apply  in  the  case  of  a  canal  along 
any  practicable  route,  but  much  more  in  the 
case  of  &  Nicaragua  canal,  for,  if  that  route  be 
followed,  the  construction  of  the  canal  at  once 
establishes  in  the  lake,  in  addition  to  the  water 
transit  between  the  oceans,  a  grand  interior 


fresh- water  harbor  within  a  few  hours  of  either 
ocean.  A  well-appointed  dock-yard  would  be 
established  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  on  its 
lofty  island  of  Ometepec.  Horoital-sites  and 
camping-grounds  for  the  crews  of  vessels  would 
be  selected  close  to  the  fleet*s  anchorage,  but 
well  above  the  fever-line,  on  the  mountain- 
slope,  in  a  bracing  and  healthful  air.  6t<ve- 
houses  and  hulks,  coal-piles  and  elevators  would 
give  facilities  for  the  rapid  coaUog  and  pro- 
visioning of  the  fleet  Stone  dry  docks  along- 
shore, and  floating  docks  sent  from  the  United 
States  in  sections,  to  be  put  together  on  the 
lake,  would  offer  opportunities  for  the  <raick 
repairs  of  damages  sustained  in  battle,  mcar 
ragua  has  cordially  ofibred  to  our  Government 
canal  rights  of  inestimable  importance.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  know  what  wise  reasons  caused 
our  Government  to  decline  this  ofier.  Nici^ 
ragua  has  now  and  for  years  offered  to  certain 
of  our  citizens  a  liberal  concession  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canaL  These  citizens  are  to-day 
unable  to  accept  this  offer  though  anxious  to 
do  so,  because  the  fatal  apathy  of  our  capital- 
ists and  merchants  denies  to  this  project  the 
assurance  of  financial  support" 

The  saving  in  distance  and  time  by  canal 
would  be  as  follows : 
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HOBTH  CAlOLDfA*  Stile  ClfvenuMit— The 
following  were  the  State  officers  during  the 
year :  Governor,  Alfred  M.  Scales,  Democrat ; 
Lientenant-Gk>vemor,  Charles  M.  Stedman; 
Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Saunders; 
Treasurer,  Donald  W.  Bain ;  Auditor,  William 
P.  Roberts;  Attorney-General,  Theodore  F. 
Davidson;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo- 
tion,  Sidney  M.  Finger ;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Montford  McGlehn ;  Supreme  Court : 
Chief- Justice,  William  N.  H.  Smith  ;  Associate 
Justices,  Thomas  S.  Ashe  and  Augustus  8. 
Merrimon. 

FtauuMCSi — The  public  fund  is  charged  and 
credited  with  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
not  connected  with  the  educational  fund.  The 
receipts  of  this  fund  for  the  two  years  ending 
Nov.  80, 1886,  were  $878,967.62 ;  and  for  Nov. 
80,  1886,  $886,421.08.  These  receipts  are  sub- 
ject to  a  deduction  of  certain  special  funds, 
not  constituting  a  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue. 
They  are  as  follow : 


ITEMS. 

1885. 

isae. 

Tax  on  foftlHwirf , 

141,600 

8,000 

M 

185,490 

$41,000 

AaU  of  OBOloM  Anns. 

Bale  of  lot 

Dirldenda  ftom  N.  a  B.  boodi. . . 
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TV)til 

$100,040 

$184^10 
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Dednoting  these  special  amomits,  the  ordi-  Roods  hare  been  redeemed  as  foUows: 

narj  revenaes  for  toe  fisoal  years  areasfol-    iintdM«,40Mretiit |4,8tf,M0oo 

low:  Year  eodioff  Nov.  80,  1885,  $209,917,-    ^^^^J^rJ^JS^ I'fiSftSS 

62;  jear  eodingNov.  80,  1886,  $650,«01.08.    ™rd  cIm.,  ift  p«  cent «>"<»^<»W 

The  large  increase  of  reTcnae  for  the  fiscal        Total $io«sot.045  oo 

jear  eodioff  Nor.  80, 1886,  over  the  aioooot  Kew  4-per-oent.  bonds  have  been  issned  as 

for  the  fiscal  jrear  of  1886,  is  owing  to  the  sa»-  follows: 

pension  of  the  collection  of  the  8tate  tax  on  ^^40  p«r*MBt                                       $i  ms,860  oo 

property  in  the  year  1884.    The  coUections  AtUiMroeDt!*!.'.'.'!.'.'.'!.'.'.'!!!.'!.'!.'.'.'!!!.'.'.*.'     «i,S6i  95 

maiTbT  the  Aerip  for  1884,  tmd«r  scbedoie.  IJt'S^STisM::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  15;SS  S 

B  and  0  of  the  act  to  raise  revenne,  were  paid  

into  the  treasury  dnriog  1886.   The  saspeosion         Tola*- $8,04^os6  is 

of  the  State  tax  for  1884  was  in  consideration  At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Not.  80, 

of  the  payment  of  $600^  on  May  1, 1884,  by  1884,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  to 

the  authorities  of  the  Western  North  Oarolina  the  credit   of  the  4-per-cent  interest  ftmd, 

Railroad.     The  expenditures  from  this  fund  amounting  to  |810,014.52.   Of  this  sum,  $247,- 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  80, 1886,  were  815.98  has  since  been  invested  in  $272,250  of 

$796,486.26 ;  and  for  Nov.  80,  1886,  $1,172,-  4-per-cent.  bonds. 

662.81.    These  expenditures  are  subject  to  a  EiMattsi.— The  school  statistics  for  North 

deduction  of  special  funds,  not  provided  for  Oarolina,for  the  scholastic  year  ending  in  1885, 

by  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State,  but  were  as  follow : 

nayable  out  of  moneys  specially  collected,    paid  taachow-wMto $8i7,i49S0 


They  are  as  follow:  Paid  tHMiier»-ooioiod! !!.'..'!!.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' !!!.'!! '.I!  im^ooast 

For  iehool-hooaaa— whlta S7,4S7  91 


Agrfeattoral  Dapartmait 

Intareal,  6-p«r-o0iit.  bonds 

Exeotttive  Manilon 

iBTMtmaiit  In  4-p«r-o«nt.  Stata 


Total 


MVMOOO 
T6,M0  60 


$119,740  00 


lOAii.  lAftA.         For  ichool»booa<a    colorad. 2S,798  49 

xooo.  A999.         OoiiD^iupartotendonti. 19,419  49 

^,  AfM  M      Taachira*  tnatitntaa^wblte 9,075  81 

Sti'iMAA      Teaehora*  lnatltnteo-«ok««d 1^99  08 

•  iSJi      OOiarporpoaaa 90,974  97 

S»068  8S      it«aMii«n*ooininliilaaa 19»4aa  4S 

^^^^^  Total $680,009  19 

^^^^^  Five  counties  did  not  report  nor  does  the 

TV  J  ^  ^.  ^  ^1.  j.i.  above  statement  embrace  the  local  taxes  for 
Deducting  these  amounts,  the  expenditures  ^.^^  aohools,  which,  being  added,  will  in- 
fer the  two  fiscal  years,  payable  out  of  the  or-  ^3^  the  amount  up  to  $760,000.  There 
dmary  ftinds  of  the  State,  for  general  purposes,  ^^^  2,721  teachers  in  attendance  on  the  nor- 
7^1!"  ^S^'Jo'J^'  $676,746.26 ;  ^ov.  80,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ng  the  year,  and  8,486  on  the 
1886,  $680,672.97.  -^^  c*  *  t  institutes.  In  1877  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
The  bidancem  the  hands  of  the  Stete  Treas-  ^^u^  ^^  98,764;  in  1886  it  was  298,166. 
ureronNov.  80, 1886,  wasasfoUows:  j^  ^g^g  ^j,^  ^^^^  ^f   g^j^ool  property  was 

ShStoSd'^*' ^SStS  ♦1^*569;  in  1886  it  was  $666,960.    There 

iw^wn  w  ^uBim  Increase  in  recrfpts  from  ordinary  taxa- 

Totai $i9fi»fi00  4A  tlon  in  1886  of  $61,698.82 ;  and  there  was  also 

The  State  Treasurer  reports  that  there  was  aQ  increase  in  the  average  length  of  school 

paid  in  1886  and  1886  for  the  support  of  the  terms.  In  1866  there  was  an  increase  in  receipts 

Penitentiary,  $121,900 ;  the  Institution  for  the  over  those  of  1886,  of  $88,767.41.   Out  of  680,- 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  $86,000;  the  North  127  children    between  the  ages  of  six  and 

Carolina  Insane  Asylum  (at  Raleigh),  $61,000 ;  twenty-one,  298,166  attended  the  public  schools 

the  Western  North  Carolina  Insane  Asylum,  in  1886.    Out  of  647,808  children  between  the 

$46,600;  and  the  Eastern  North  Oarolina  In-  same  ages,  806,698  attended  the  public  schools 

sane  Aqrlum,  $26,000 ;   total,  $280,400.    The  in  1886. 

asylum  at  Raleigh  now  asks  for  $66,000 ;  the  An  industrial  school  has  been  esteblished  at 

Western  Asylum  for  $80,000 ;  and  the  Institu-  Raleigh. 

tion  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  for  The  catalogue  of  the  Fniverrity  of  North 

$40,000.  Carolina  for  the  session  of  1886-*86  shows  204 

Tlie  assessed  value   of  real  and  personal  students.  The  preparatory  classes  in  Latin  and 

property  is  $202,000,000.  Greek  were  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of 

llie  principal  of  the  bonded  debt,  recog-  the  year,  although  many  students  of  insufficient 

nized  in  the  act  of  March  4, 1879,  to  compro-  preparation  were  thereby  excluded  from  the 

mise,  commute,  and  settle  the  State  debt,  as  university.     The   faculty  numbered   fifteen, 

extended  and  amended  by  acts  of  Jan.  16, 1888,  with  another  member  to  be  added.    A  College 

and  March  8,  1886,  and  authorized  to  be  re-  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  a  de- 

deemedf  is  as  follows:  partment  of  normal  instruction,  and  a  school 

Forty.per.«mt.  daaa. $5,477,400  00  ^  !•▼»  ^ffer  special  oours^  to  Students  in 

Tw«nty-flTe>iMr-ceDt  daaa 8,961,045  00  these  branches  of  Study.    Post-graduate  m- 

fift«eo.paro«it.  daaa. t^s^wi  00  gtruction  is  offered  in  every  department 

TwaL $19,927,040  00  FwiHwrtiaryi — ^The  greatest  number  of  prison- 
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ers  in  the  Penitentiary  at  one  time  during  1885  Pheq^latoi. — ^Fonr  years  ago  it  waa  not  known 

and  1886,  waa  1,815 ;  the  smallest  nnmber,  that  there  were  any  phospnates  in  the  State. 

1,064;  and  the  average  for  the  years,  1,198)^.  The  following  results  of  the  phosphate  survey, 

There  were  565  received  in  1885,  and  598  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 

received  in   1886.     Present   number,  1,815.  show  the  present  situation:    Phosphate-beds 

There  were  142  deaths  from  disease.    The  cost  lie  in  a  belt  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide  from 

of  supporting  and  oaring  for  the  entire  convict  the  South  Oarolina  line,  through  Oolumbns, 

population  was,  $386,816.18;   appropriation,  Bladen,  Sampson,  part  of  Pender,  through 

1256,282.59 ;  earnings,  $389,680.49.    A  large  Duplin,  part  of  Jones  and  Lenoir,  to  the  Neuse 

part  of  the  earnings  was  for  work  done  on  rail-  river,  also  in  Onslow.    Total  number  of  acres 

roads  and  other  work,  for  which  no  cash  is  re-  explored,  124*98 ;  total  pounds  of  phosphate 

ceived.    *^  It  will  be  seen,'*  says  the  Governor,  rock  excavated,  75,495 ;  calculated  number  of 

«( that  the  mortality  is  far  in  excess  of  what  it  tons  of  phosphate  rock  in  the  124*98  acres, 

should  be,  and  demands  a  remedy.    I  would  60,864*58;  averagetons  per  acre,  406*98;  sam- 

respectfqlly  recommend  that  all  dual  govern-  pies  analyzed,  210.      This  particular  124*98 

ments  on  railroads  be  abolished,  and  that  all  acres  will  yield  enough  phosphate  rock  to  make 

sanitary  management  and  control  of  the  con-  all  of  the  superphosphates  sold  in  North  Oaro- 

victs,  as  to  when,  how,  and  how  much  they  Una  in  one  year. 

shidl  work,  shall  be  committed  exclusively  to  Oystor-Svrey. — In  accordance  with  a  resolu- 

the  attendant  physicians,  and  that  these  should  tion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1885,  a  survey 

be  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  skill,  of  the  natural  and  artificial  oyster-beds,  togeth- 

bumanity,  and  decision  of  character,  etc."  er  with  a  general  examination  of  the  waters  of 

CkarltaUe  InstltatlMS. — Regarding  these,  the  the  State,  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  Depart- 
Govemor  says:  *^The  noblest  work  the  State  ment  of  Agricalture,  aided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
has  done  is  the  generous  provision  she  has  emment.  An  area  of  1,807,000  acres  has  been 
made  for  her  insane,  and  her  deaf  and  dumb,  examined,  of  which  445,000  acres  have  been 
and  blind,  of  both  races.  According  to  the  carefully  surveyed,  and  852,000  generally  stud- 
census  of  1880,  there  were  1,691  white  insane  ied.  Of  the  entire  area  of  1,807,000  acres,  790,- 
in  the  State,  and  437  colored,  aggregating  000  acres  are  reported  as  possessing,  to  greater 
2,128 ;  deducting  from  this  750,  provided  for  or  less  extent,  tne  conditions  favorable  to  the 
at  Raleigh  and  at  Morganton,  and  200  at  Golds-  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  oyster,  and  only 
boro\  leaves  1,178  and  deducting,  if  you  will,  needing  actual  experiment  to  demonstrate  the 
all  such  as  are  incurable,  there  remain  unpro-  degree  of  fitness.  Of  this  area  about  10,400 
vided  for  in  our  State,  without  estimating  the  acres  are  occupied  by  natural  beds,  and  2,800 
increase  since  1880,  not  less  than  700  helpless  by  artificial  beds.  Under  existinglaws  only  a 
insane.  .  .  .  These  are  now  scattered  through-  very  small  area  has  been  utilized, 
out  the  State,  in  jails  and  solitary  places  of  PMIticaL— Justices  of  the  Supreme  and  Supe- 
confinement,  to  protect  them  and  their  families  rior  Courts  were  the  only  State  officers  chosen 
from  the  violence  of  their  own  hands.''  on  the  generd  ticket.    The  Democratic  State 

BallreadSi — The  capital  stock  of  the  Atlantic  Convention  met  in  Raleigh  on  August  25,  and 

and  North  Carolina  Railroad  is  $1,800,000.  nominated  the  sitting  justices  of  the  Supreme 

Of  this  sum  the  State  owns  over  two  thirds  Court  for  re-election.    No  platform  was  adopt- 

—41)266,500.     Private  stockholders  own  the  ed.    The  Republican  State  Executive  Commit- 

remaining  one  third — $588,500.     The  whole  tee,  on  August  11,  resolved  to  hold  no  State 

amount  of  indebtedness  on  this  road  is  $227,-  convention,  but  members  of  the  party,  dissat- 

024 ;  of  this  sum  the  amount  secured  by  mort-  isfied  with  this  action,  called  a  convention  to 

gage  on  the  road,  at  8  per  cent.,  is  $196,000.  meet  in  Raleigh  on  September  22.    This  oon- 

The  remainder,  reduced  to  a  judgment  bearing  vention  met  at  the  appointed  time,  54  of  the 

interest  at  6  per  cent.,  $81,024.  96  counties  being  represented  by  146  delegates 

The  following  work  was  done  on  the  Cape  out  of  the  240  constituting  a  full  convention. 

Fear  and  Tadkin  Valley  Railroad  from  March  The  delegates  were  mostly  from  counties  west 

1,  1884,  to  Dec.  1,  1886 :  Number  of  miles  of  of  Raleigh,  and  about  two  thirds  of  them  were 

steel  rails  laid  and  completed,  122 ;  number  of  white.     W.  P.  Bynnm  was  nominated  for 

miles  graded  in  the  same  time,  81 ;  number  of  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  John 

miles  yet  to  grade,  including  sidings,  to  Mount  W.  Albertson  and  R.  P.  Buxton  for  Associate 

Airy,  17.    In  addition  to  this,  there  has  been  Justices.    A  new  State  Executive  was  chosen, 

graded  and  put  in  operation  in  North  Carolina  The  following  are  the  essential  features  of  the 

with  free  labor  18  miles ;  graded  and  ironed  platform  adopted : 

the  factory  branch  in  Randolph  County,  6  miles.  „.  ,                ,,    -,          ..      ,.      .»       ,    . 

The  averag^  number  of  convicU  aotuaJly  em-  JvKjPS:,^e&"rS.SXS"^5SJ[ 

ployed,  for  the  whole  time,  on  the  works,  is  166.  ttee  labor,  and  we  declare  that  the  result  of  this  policy 

This  road  is  now  looking  to  Wilmington  as  its  is  to  degrade  labor,  reduce  wages,  and  throw  honest 

eastern  terminus.    Within  the  last  two  years  workmen  out  of  employment. 

the  Asheville  and  Spartanburg  road  has  been  « J?fVTf  '^^^^^^^^  ^I*'''?;  °^  *^*^^  ^^^ 

^^^^1^4.^   ^^A  10  J!i^^^  k««*»  k«««  v«su  «•.;»  k  tional  bill,  and  denounce  the  Bemocrotio  House  of 

oonapleted,  and  12  miles  have  been  built  and  6  Bepresentatives  for  their  failure  to  pasa  the  same,  said 

graded  on  the  Western  North  Carohna  Railroad,  bill  having  been  twice  porned  by  a  Bepublican  Senate. 
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.  Thit  we  are  hk  fayor  of  protootion :  flrtily,  lieoMiBe 
we  regud  it  §b  the  least  bnrdeiifloine  and  most  con* 
▼enieot  means  of  laisinff  the  fimda  wherewith  to  d^ 
ftmjr  the  expenses  of  the  Oovenmient ;  and,  secondly, 
beoaose  we  would  willingly  extend  protection,  pure 
and  simple,  to  every  species  of  home  manufacture, 
thereby  encouraging  home  industry,  stimulating  the 
drciilation  of  capital,  increasing  the  capacity  for  the 
employment  of  skilled  labor,  and,  as  a  conseqnence, 
creating  so  much  areater  demand  in  our  own  marketo 
for  the  products  of  the  Held.  We  also  laTor  the  re- 
peal of  the  intemal-rsTenne  system. 

That  we  oppose  the  present  system  of  keeping  np 
the  public  roads,  and  demand  that  the  road  laws  snail 
be  amended  so  as  to  bear  equally  upon  property  and 
labor. 

•  That  we  oppose  the  present  system  of  county  gor- 
emment.  ss  unrepublican,  unfiiir,  and  subyersive  of  the 
MbtM  of  the  people,  and  therefore  demand  its  repeal. 

That  the  action  of  the  Democratic  party  through 
the  Legislature  in  passing  laws  and  enforcing  the  no- 
fence  system  upon  the  people  without  consulting  the 
people  at  the  nulot-boz  upon  the  overthrow  of  a  cus- 
tom which  has  existed  from  the  first  settlement  of 
this  conntrr,  is  undemocratic,  anti-republican,  and  no 
•ttdb  radical  change  ahould  be  made  in  the  customs  of 
the  people  without  first  obtaining  their  assent  at  the 
ballot-box. 

That  we  demand  a  free  ballot  and  a  fitir  count 

That  we  cordially  invite  all  dtixens,  without  regard 
to  former  political  affiliations,  who  fitvor  the  princi- 
ples herein  set  forth,  to  join  with  us  in  our  e£rorts  to 
enforce  the  same  in  the  administration  of  State  and 
natkmal  aflairs. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  Repablican  ticket^ 
00  that  it  finally  stood,  Ralph  P.  Buxton  for 
Chief-Jostice  and  J.  W.  Albertson  and  Y.  8. 
Lnak  for  AsBooiate  Jostioes  of  the  Sapreme 
Conrt  On  November  2  the  Democratic  tick- 
et waa  elected.  The  vote  for  Merrimon  (Demo- 
crat), 117,311,  and  Albertaon  (Republican),  94,- 
661,  may  be  taken  as  the  average  vote.  Repub- 
licans were  elected  to  Congress  in  the  Fourtii 
and  Fifth  Districts,  and  Democrats  in  the  other 
seven.  In  the  Legislature  of  1887  the  Demo- 
crats have  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
Republicans  and  Independents  together  have  a 
majority  in  the  House. 

mfl  flCtmi.  In  1884  the  Provincial  Oov- 
emment  invited  proposals  from  railway  com- 
panies and  capitalists  for  the  acquisition  and 
consolidation  of  the  railways  between  Halifax 
and  Yarmouth.  This  year  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  the  Government,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature,  with  a  syndicate  of  Canadian 
and  English  capitalists,  to  acquire  the  Windsor 
and  Annapolis,  the  Western  Counties,  and  the 
Windsor  Branch  Tof  the  Intercolonial)  Rail- 
ways; and  to  build  a  lioe  between  Annapolis 
and  Digby,  in  order  to  complete  a  through  line 
from  Yarmouth  to  Halifax.  The  syndicate  was 
also  authorized  to  acquire  the  Yietaux  and  At- 
lantic Railway,  and  to  build  lines  between  Yar- 
mouth and  Shelbume,  and  between  Windsor 
and  Truro.  The  construction  of  the  missing 
link  between  Annapolis  and  Digby,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  all  the  interests  in  the  then  un- 
broken line  of  railway  from  Yarmouth  to  Hali- 
fax, is  considered  to  be  of  vast  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  province.  The  Govern- 
menf  a  railway  policy  contemplates  a  liberal 
•ubridizing  of  new  railways  in  tne  province. 
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VbuuMlaL — ^The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
Dea  81,  1886,  was  $618,026.27,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $620,700.67. 

■iMnig, — ^The  mineral  production  of  Kova 
Scotia  in  1884  and  1886  was  estimated  to  be  aa 
follows: 
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iiighlstlii — Apart  from  the  important  action 
of  the  Legislature  upon  the  secession  question, 
the  session  of  1886  was  laborious.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  bills  were  passed,  includ- 
ing an  important  measure  relating  to  railway 
extension.  A  resolution  of  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  efforts  to  secure  home 
rule  for  Ireland  was  carried.  As  the  Assembly 
had  on  several  occasions  affirmed  the  desira- 
bility of  abolishing  the  Legislative  Oouncil,  and 
members  of  the  present  Government  had  af- 
firmed that  the  best  way  of  obtaiuing  that  ob- 
ject was  by  not  filling  vacancies  as  they  occur, 
a  motion  was  made  that,  pending  the  general 
elections,  it  is  advisable  that  no  appointments 
be  made  to  the  OounciL  But  the  Government 
opposed  Uie  resolution,  and  it  was  negatived. 

dnmim  Hsi—arti— On  Dec.  18,  1886,  the 
Dominion  Government  communicated  to  the 
Gk>vemment  of  Kova  Scotia  its  conclusions 
with  reference  to  the ''  better  terms  "  memorial 
made  by  Joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1884.  Meanwhile, 
aa  reported  in  the  '*  Annual  Oydopflsdia  **  for 
1886,  the  Legislature  had  taken  further  action 
upon  this  memorial,  threatening  the  with- 
drawal of  the  province  from  confederation  if  a 
satisfactory  reply  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment was  not  forthcoming. 

The  reply  first  makes  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint in  the  memorial  that  the  advice  of  the 
Imperial  Government  and  a  promise  of  Bir 
John  Macdonald's,  in  1868,  to  modify  the  finan- 
cial arrangement  made  with  Nova  Scotia  at 
confederation  had  both  been  disregarded  by 
the  Dominion  Government.  Touching  this,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  promise  was  kept  by 
the  passing  of  the  act  82,  88  Yic,  cap.  2, 
which  provides  that  the  sum  of  $8,000,000 
fixed  by  the  British  North  America  act  as  the 
sum  on  the  difference  between  which  and  the 
actual  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  Nova 
Sotia  at  the  time  of  tlie  union,  the  province 
was  to  be  paid  6  per  cent,  interest  per  an- 
num, should  be  increased  to  $9,186,766.  The 
$1,186,766  added  was  the  amount  required  to 
bring  up  the  debt  from  $26  per  capita  to  $27.60 
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per  capita,  the  amoaat  allowed  to  New  Bmoa-  largest  portion.  In  addition,  large  sams  have 
wiok  at  confederation ;  a  laroer  amount  having  be^  voted  for  the  protection  of  the  ahore  and 
originallj  been  allowed  to  Jsew  Brunswick  on  river  fisheries  of  the  province, 
account  of  its  then  existing  and  maturing  lia-  In  declining  to  grant  Nova  Scotia  any  f  ar- 
bilities  being  greater.  The  act  also  granted  ther  allowance,  the  Dominion  Government  ex- 
Nova  Scotia  an  annual  allowance  of  $82,698  presses  the  opinion  that  "  to  concede  the  prin- 
for  ten  years,  that  being  the  equivalent  of  $68,-  ciple  which  the  memorial  would  urge,  that 
000  a  year  for  ten  years,  granted  to  New  Bruns-  wnen  through  exceptional  expenditures  any  of 
wick,  on  account  of  its  greater  territory  and  of  the  provinces  of  the  Union  become  financially 
its  having  to  pay  more  in  proportion  to  its  pop-  embarrassed,  it  is  the  part  of  the  Dominion 
ulation  than  the  other  provinces  for  roads  and  Government  to  go  to  their  relief^  would  de- 
bridges.  The  reply  insists  that  no  adverse  in-  stroy  the  whole  financial  basis  of  confedera- 
equfdity  now  exists  with  resard  to  the  allow-  tion.'* 

ances  paid  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  denies  the  alle-  The  Dominion  Grovemment*s  communication 
gation  of  the  memorial,  that  the  popular  dis-  also  deals  with  the  question  of  the  Halifax 
content  with  the  financial  arrangements  is  more  railway  debt,  which  subject  was  brought  up  by 
general  and  more  deeply  fixed  than  ever,  and  the  Nova  Scotia  delegates,  but  does  not  apper- 
claims  that  in  proportion  to  the  money  paid  by  tain  to  the  memorial.  At  the  time  of  confed- 
it  into  the  Dominion  treasury  a  larger  return  is  oration,  a  dispute  was  pending  between  the 
made  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  way  of  local  ex-  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  city  of  Hali- 
penditure  than  in  any  other  province,  except  fax,  which  had  paid  nothing  upon  the  railwav 
possibly  Prince  Edward  Island.  stock  assigned  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  faith 
To  the  allegation  of  the  memorial  that  a  no-  had  been  broken  with  the  city  through  the  rail- 
table  inequality  exists  in  the  customs  duty  col-  wav^s  stopping  short  of  Halifax  harbor  at  one 
lected  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  compiured  with  the  end  and  short  of  the  New  Brunswick  fron- 
customs  duty  collected  in  Ontario  and  Que-  tier  at  the  other  end.  In  the  arrangements 
bee,  the  Dominion  Government  replies  that  for  confederation  nothing  was  said  about  this 
although  the  percentage  of  duty  paid  on  the  debt  But  the  Dominion  Government  took 
total  imports  m  1883,  dutiable  ana  free,  is  ap-  over  the  railways,  and  the  province  now  de- 
parentJy  greater  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  Onta-  mands  that  the  debt  shall  be  considered  as  one 
rio  and  Quebec,  yet  the  amount  of  customs  of  the  assets  of  Nova  Scotia  at  confederation, 
duties  per  head  of  the  population  that  year  is  The  Donunlon  Government  declines  to  allow 
less  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  any  other  province  the  claim,  holding  that  whatever  claim  exists 
in  the  Dominion  except  Prince  Edward  Island,  is  one  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  against 
It  is  pointed  out  that  Nova  Scotia  imported  a  the  city  of  Halifax. 

larger  proportion  of  beer  and  spirits  than  the  On  April  14, 1886,  the  Legislature  adopted 

other  provinces;  and  that  the  province  that  another  joint  address  to  the  Governor-Gen- 

imports  the  largest  proportion  of  goods  sub-  eral,  setting  forth  that  the  reply  of  his  Excel- 

ject  to  the  higher  rates  of  duties  will  show  lency^s  Government  to  the  memorial  of  1884 

a  proportionately  higher  percentage  of  duty  had  failed  to  meet  the  case  presented.    The 

upon  its  total  imports.    The  inequality  is  also  address  pointed  out  that  the  act  82  and  88, 

Sartly  accounted  for  by  the  large  amount  of  Vic,  cap.  2,  was  based  simply  upon  an  agree- 
uty  collected  on  sugar  that  la  imported  by  the  ment  between  the  Dominion  Government  and 
Halifax  refineries  and  consumed  in  the  other  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  and  Hon.  A.  W. 
provinces.  McLelan,  two  public  men  who  had  no  autbori- 
With  regard  to  the  amounts  of  revenue  per  ty  from  the  Provincial  Government ;  and  that 
capita  available  for  local  purposes  in  Ontario,  therefore  the  province  could  not  be  bound  by 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  re-  their  action  to  accept  the  act  as  a  final  settle- 
spectively,  the  Dominion  Grovernment  reminds  ment.  It  was  also  urged  that  while  Nova 
the  Provincial  Government  that  had  the  latter  Scotia  was  admittedly  entitied  to  the  same 
not  withdrawn  from  the  credit  of  the  debt  ao-  financial  terms  as  New  Brunswick,  yet  the  lat- 
count  large  amounts  expended  in  railway  ex-  ter  province  had  received  a  refund  of  $250,000 
tension  and  other  public  works,  the  amount  of  granted  by  the  province  to  subsidize  a  railway 
the  present  Dominion  subsidy  would,  with  the  from  Painsec  to  the  border  of  Nova  Scotia; 
local  resources,  be  sufficient  for  all  provincial  had  been  granted,  subsequently  to  the  better- 
purposes,  terms  arrangement,  $150,000  per  annum  in 
To  the  complaint  of  the  memorial  that  the  lieu  of  the  export  timber  dues,  while  the  lum- 
amount  received  from  the  United  States  un-  bermen  of  the  province  were  relieved  of  the 
der  the  fishery  award,  for  privileges  conceded  tax ;  for  all  of  which  Nova  Scotia  had  received 
American  fishermen  within  the  territorial  lim-  no  equivalent.  The  Legislature  denied  that 
its  of  the  maritime  provinces,  was  appropri-  the  Dominion  Government  was  as  well  quali- 
ated  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Dominion,  fied  as  itself  to  estimate  the  feeling  of  discon- 
the  Dominion  Government  replies  that  a  large  tent  prevailing;  maintained  that,  oeyond  the 
sum  has  been  returned  to  the  fishermen  of  grants  referred  to  in  the  Dominion  Govem- 
Oanada  in  the  form  of  bounties,  of  which  the  mentis  reply,  Nova  Scotia  was  fairly  entitied 
people  of  Nova  Scotia  received  by  far  the  to  more  under  the  British  North  America  aot| 
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apd  deoM  the  mcearuj  of  Um  ■tetemait  with  1878  th«  debt  of  $1O|0OO,OOO,  op  to  that  timo 

regard  to  the  ezciee  diitiea.    Admitting  that,  ehaiged  againat  the  above-aaoied  proTincea, 

before  the  union,  while  Ontario  and  Qaebeo  the  prorinoea  of  Ontario  and  Qoebeo  being 

httd  extensive  railwaj  sjateinai  that  of  Nora  tliua  relieved  of  that  ehargei  while  the  aaeeta 

Scotia  was  limited,  it  declared  that  the  policy  that  had  l>een  left  with  them  for  the  pnrpoie 

of  all  the  provincial  governments  hod  been  to  of  paying  the  interest  on  the  $10,600,000  still 

oiiUidizc  railM-ay^     Between  18G7  and  1884,  remained  vested  in  the  two  provinces,  from 

( >iitariu  eX|ieiidiHl  $3,460,888  on  railways  (be-  wliirli  they  derive  a  Urge  amount  of  revenue. 

>i<ics  giving  $1,7GO,000  to  municipalities),  Que-  On  May  8,  no  satisfactory  repiv  to  tliis  ad- 

Ifoc    spent   «>u    railways    $12,662,083  ;    New  dress  having  been  received  from  the  Dominion 

ISninswiek,  $2,880,4Go ;  and  Nova  Scotia  only  (lowrnnieut,  on  motion  of  the  Premier,  tlje 

$1,578,601,  of  wliich  $643,643  was  given  to  Uoum:  of  Assembly  |iassed  the  secession  reso- 

tlio  Eastern  Extension,  now  fonuing  part  of  lution,  mo%'ed  at  the  previous  ■cesion  by  Mr. 


the  Intercolonial  Railway  owned  by  tne  Do-    Frsser,  which  will  be  found  in  the**  Annual 
minion,  and  most  of  tlie  remainder  was  given  CyclopsMlia '*  for  1886,  page  644.     At  that 
to  **  feeders**  of  the  Intercolonial    The  Legia-  time  an  amendment  was  carried,  on  the  mo- 
lature  declined  to  allow  the  Dominion  Gov-  tion  of  the  Premier,  in  the  form  of  an  vltima- 
crnment  any  credit  for  ita  ezpeaditure  on  tnm  to  the  Dominion  Government.    The  reao- 
tlie  Aheries,  because,  under  the  tfritbh  North  lution  waa  now  carried  by  a  vote  of  16  to  7. 
America  act,  the  Dominion  is  bound  to  protect       The  elections  were  held  on  June  16,  **se- 
the  fisheries;  moreover,  the  Dominion  had  ad-  cession**  dominating  over  all  otlier  issnea,  and 
mittedly  received  more  oat  of  the  territorial  the  reanlt  was  an  overwhebning  victory  for 
waters  of  Nova  Scotia,  through  the  appropria-  the  **  lU^Malera.**     Thirty-one  cooatituendea 
tion  of  the  Ilalifkx  award,  than  it  has  coat  to  were  carried  by  them,  leaving  only  seven  seata 
protect  the  fiaheriea.    The  Dominion  Govern-  for  the  Oonservativea.     Abont  60,000  votea 
ment  was  reminded  that  from  1867  tOl  1884  it  were  poUed,  and  the  minority  in  fiivor  of  se- 
had  expended  on  canala,  public  buildinga,  bar-  cession  waa  about  12,000. 
bors,  and  rivera,  $44,616,072  in  Ontario  and       While  the  feeling  in  favor  of  repealing  the 
Quebec;  but  on  the  same  class  of  work  in  union  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Dominion 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  only  $2,276,-  had  taken  such  a  firm  hold  of  tlie  people  of 
1*20  and  $2,127,187,  respectively.   With  regard  the  province  generally,  a  morcment  was  on 
t«i  tlie  Tlalifax  debt,  it  was  urged  that  the  fact  foot  in  Cape  Breton  for  the  9ece8.<«ion  of  that 
:!iat  the  citizens  of  Halifax  owned  a  portion  is»land  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
<»f  tlio  Intercolonial  Railway,  api>eared  from  iu  formation  into  a  separate  province  of  the 
till'  public Htjitute«,  and  therefore  no  obligation  Dominion.    A  resolution  in  favor  of  this  was 
rc-ic«!  up«»n  the  province  to  notify  the  Domin-  nnaninmnjily  p:iK}«ed  by  the  County  Council  of 
i*fn  Government;  further,  the  province  could  Cape  Breton.  The  principal  grievance  of  Cape 
only  transfer  ita  own  interest  in  the  line ;  the  Breton  is,  that  tne  Provincial  Government 
claim  was  an  asset  of  the  province  at  the  time  S|^*  nothing  on  public  works  in  tlie  islaod. 
of  the  union  and  passed  to  the  Dominion  nn*  lliere  b  a  strong  Dominion  scntunent  there, 
der  the  British  North  America  act,  which  act  because  the  people  find  their  principal  mar- 
could  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  any  action  by  the  keta  in  the  old  provinces  of  Canada, 
province  againat  the  citizens  df  Halifkz;  the       I17I8&9|  IBAINED.    In  a  recent  addreas  to 
principle  had  been  conceded  by  the  Domin-  the  graduating  dasB  of  the  Trainiog-School  for 
ion's  having  refunded  $400,000  to  New  Bmna-  Nursea  attached  to  Bellevne  Hoapital  in  New 
wick,  and  about  $8,000,000  to  Quebec,  on  ao-  York  dty.  Dr.  William  T.  Lnak  said :  *'  It  la  of 
count  of  roada  now  held  by  companies;  and,  the  old-time  nurses  that  I  wish  especially  to 
finally,  that  the  Dominion  haa  taken  possessioii  speak  to-night,     lliey  were,  without  exoep- 
of  the  whole  railway,  inclnding  that  portion  tion,  a  hideona  crew,  callous  to  sofTering,  and 
belonging  to  the  dtizena  of  Haiifluc,  and  ia  de-  brutally  indifferent  to  death.    Upon  my  own 
riving  revenue  therefrom.  service,  aa  I  recall  them,  one  waa  addicted  to 
^  The  following  claims  were  submitted :  That  the  use  of  opium ;  another  waa  decrepit  with 
Nova  Scotia  shall  be  granted,  pro  rata  with  years  and  wholly  imbecile;  and  a  third  I  al- 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick:    A  refund  ways  think  of  as  the  embodiment  of  everything 
of  the  Jlalifax  del>t,  witli  interest  since  1867;  that  was  wicked,  cruel,  mean,  and  mercenary.*^ 
a  refund  of  the  money  advanced  by  the  conn-  These  \vf»rds  were  atldres;^^!  to  an  tts?euiblage 
tie<(  and  province  li»  pay  railway  damages  o-s-  of  intelligent,  thoughtful  young  women,  mein- 
sv!<sed  against  the  several  counties  of  Nova  Sco-  hers  of  the  training-school,   twenty-four  of 
tia  on  account  of  railwav  construction ;  a  re-  whom  were  about  to  receive  their  diplomas  as 
fund  of  the  subaidv  paid  by  Nova  Scotia  to  graduatea,  and  were  ready  to  enter  npon  the 
the  Eastern  Extension  Railway,  which  ia  now  practice  of  their  profesaion.     At  about  the 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Dominion  Gov-  same  time  mora  than  twenty  other  similar 
emment;  that  thia  province  aliall  be  granted  schools  in  different  paru  of  the  United  Statea 
such  a  sum  of  money  aa  ahall  plaoe  her  on  the  held  similar  annual  meeUnga  for  a  like  pur- 
same  footing  aa  Ontario  and  Quebec,  under  pose.    How  it  haa  eome  to  pass  that  intelli- 
the  aet  whereby  the  Dominion  assumed  in  genoe,  skUl,  neatness,  and  humanity  have  been 
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BQbutitnted  for  tbe  bniUlitj  and  inoompeteooe  lo   Eogknd  ^Titeniatie  attcmpte  to  tnii 

of  foroier  yean,  it  la  the  parpoaa  of  this  aitiole  nnraea  began  aoon  after  Miaa  NlghtlncaWt 

to  set  forth.  sonrioea  in  the  Crimea  bad  demonetrateS  the* 

The  record  of  profeasional  nnraea  prior  to  adrantagea  of  aooh  training,  and  Mra.  Efi^beth: 

tbo  modern  movement  ia  not  in  all  respects  so  ¥rj  was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  nnraea  atOnj^a 

gloomy  as  would  appear  from  Dr.  Lus*k*s  brief  Hospital.   At  preseot  there  are  training-achoola 

reference  to  liis  own  experience.    Tliere  were  connected  witfi  nearly  all  the  principal  hoapitala 

in  almost  every  town,  certainly  in  every  large  in  the  larjre  cities,  and  for  twenty  years  there 

city,  a  few  men  and  women  who  were  worthy  has  been  one  in  Huci^essfiil  operation  at  the  Syd- 

of  their  honorable  calling,  but  they  were  very  ncy  Infirmary  in  New  South  Walea. 

few,  and  their  services  were  so  cont^tontly  in  In  the  United  State?*,  so  far  as  is  known, 

demand  that  no  physician  could  count  with  Dr.   Valentine    Seaman,   of   the   New  York 

certainty  npon  being  able  to  secure  them  when  Hospital,  was  the  first  to  give  systematio  in* 

required.    In  the  great  hospitala  such  nnrsea  stmctlon.    His  eonrae  consisted  of  twenty-aiz 

were  almost  unknown,  save  where  the  Roman  lecturea  on  midwifery,  including  the  klndrad 

Catholic  Siaterhooda  were  employed ;  and  ao  branchea  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  tn% 

desperate  were  the  atraita  in  which  hospital-  of  children.    Theae  lectnrea  were  pnbUahed  h: 

anrgeona  often  found  themselvca,  that  the  an-  New  York  in  the  year  1800.    In  1888.fhe8a;.^''^ 

thoritiea  were  more  than  once  implored  to  in*  ciety  of  Frienda  opened  a  ^ Nnraa  Sooia^ "li^ 

Toke  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  effect  Philadelphia ;  and  a  few  yeara  aftenrari  tho 

a  reform.    Such  a  measure,  however,  seemed  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  eatabUahed  n 

nndesirable  from  a  political  atandpoint,  and  It  apedai  oonrae  of  instmction.    Up  to  thia  tlmo 

waa  to  private  enterpriae  and  liberality  that  ttie  Catholic  Siaterhooda  had  afforded  the  qbI/ 

auooesa  waa  at  laat  due.  Inatancea  of  really  organised  work  la  thIa  dn 

To  thia  day  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  rection:  but  in  1868  St.  Lnke*a  Hoapitai  ww^ 

religious  orders  hold  almost  a  monopoly  of  founded  in  New  York  dtj,  and  ita  nnnea  want     ^^^ 

nursing,  a  system  which  haa  its  disadvantagea  then,  and  have  been  ever  ainoa,  fnmiahed  hf  r  V^ 

aa  well  as  its  advantagea,  even  in  ao-oalled  the  ^'Proteatant  Epiaoopal  Order  of  the  Ho^  " 

Catholic  countries,  and  which  would  not  at  all  Communion."     The  Lutheran  ehurohea,  to(\ 

meet  the  requirements  of  England  and  Ameri-  were  among  the  pioneers  in  securing  stated  la- 

ca.    In  Paris  tliere  are  about  six  hundred  Sis-  strnction  for  nurses. 

ters  who  in  the  varions  hospitals  superintend  In  America,  as  cl^Hswhere  throughout  the 
the  re^i^ular  hired  attendants.  The^e  Sisters,  world,  war  Um  d<ine  more  to  create  a  elasa  of 
while  artuate<l  by  earnest  religious  zeal,  are  trained  nurses  than  all  other  forces  combined. 
still  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  ecclesiasti-  The  nece:<sity  of  orj^anization,  of  discipline,  of 
cal  superior!)  rather  than  those  of  the  hospital  regular  and  systematic  methods,  under  the 
staff,  and  they  nave  not,  as  a  general  thing,  modt  trying  circumstance?,  taught  ua  the  so- 
received  any  regular  professional  training.  In  perior  value  of  professional  services.  Under 
Germany  aome  progress  had  been  made  fifty  the  Sanitary  Commission  during  the  dvil 
yeara  ago,  and  it  was  in  the  ^  Institute  of  Den-  aome  two  thousand  nurses  from  the  ~ 


coneases**  at  Eaiserswerth,  in  1886,  that  Flor-  aocietiea  above  referred  to  were  employnd^.  / 

ence  Nightingale  finished  her  early  atudiea  and  besidea  many  othera  who  volunteered  frond    . 

fitted  heraelf  for  the  noble  work  in  the  Crimea  over  the  Northern  Statea.    When  the  war-  r 

that  made  her  name  immortal  and  inannrated  ended,  a  nndena  waa  formed  out  of  wUeh  hm  2t  ,   .  ^ 

the  preaent  English  system.   That  war,  Indeed,  apmng  the  present  admirable  eystem,  with  VaL  ^  '^  ^.^ 

waa  instrumental  in  giving  akilled  nnraea  to  beneficent  promiae  of  increaaing  naefnlnaaa.>j*i  ^<^r-i^ 
the  Ruasiana  aa  well  aa  to  the  alliea ;  for,  aoon       The  new  order  of  things  waa  not  InaMbtf  ^>^;^ 

after  peace  waa  declared,  an  order  of  Siatera  of  rated  without  much  oppMltion.    Manj.*pli]r«\^o^^ 

Mercy  waa  created,  which  haa  become  a  benefi-  aiciana  believed  that  the  little  knowledge  of : '^i^r^ 

cent  inatituUon  throughout  the  empire.     In  medicine  and  surgery  that  mnat  of  aaoMltr: -Sx- 

Germany,  too,  there  are  many  Sisters  of  Char-  be  acquired  In  any  training-school  woold  pfOff 

ity  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  services  for  to  be  a  dangerous  thing.    They  seem  tohstn 

the  sick ;  and  the  great  '*Kaiserin  Angusta  IIos-  thought  that  blind  obedience,  with  perhapa  a 

pital^'at  Berlin  devotes  an  important  branch  touch  of  ignorant  superstition,  would  insure 

of  its  e«)nipnient  to  lectures  on  nursing;  for  the  better  service  than  the  semi-])rofessioDal  equip- 

henetit  of  ull  who  care  to  attend.     In  Prussia  nient  ordinarily   attainable   for  most  nurses, 

the  *'  Albert- Verein  **  was  establishetl  nnder  Tlint  there  was  some  foundation  for  their  ap- 

royal  patronage  at  Dresden,  whence,  afler  an  prehensions  will  probably  be  admitted  byeverr 

exacting  two  years*  course,  the  pupils  go  to  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  personal 

Leipaic  for  a  third  year.   Theae  nurses  are  pen-  differenoea  of  opinion  that  are  apt  to  prevafl 

aioned,  if  permaneutly  injured  by  their  pro-  even  among  full-fledged  membera  of  themc^' 

feasional  work.    When  on  duty  they  are  paid  cal  profeaalon.  It  ia  inevitable  that  the  apbam 

from  12  to  84  marka  a  month,  and  when  aent  of  nurse  and  doctor  ahonld  aometimea  dtWiL^^. 

out  by  the  directorate  to  nurse  in  private  fami-  but  tbe  qoarrela  will  be  mainlj  dne  to.iafr  'T' 

Ilea  they  receive  8  to  4}  marka  a  day,  and  are  vidual  pMuliaritiea  rather  than  to  any  '■^^ 

aent  to  nurse  the  poor  gratuitously.  fanlt  in  the  aohoola,  and  experience  haa  alraa^     ^  >  '^ 
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proT«d  that  ft  phyridftii  hat  oAener  to  thaok  sopportahljr  waaring  apon  tha  oooatitntlon. 

than  to  canaara  hia  traioad  aiaiataDt.  Tha  pupiia  also  hava  a  right  to  ooa  aftarnoon 

la  moat  of  tha  trAining-aohooia  tha  limit  of  danog  tha  waak  and  to  half  of  Sandaj.    A 

aga  ia  from  tweDtr-fiva  to  thirtj-fiva  yean,  yearly  TaoatioD  of  two  weeks  is  allowed.    In 

All  of  them  provide  hlaok  forma  of  applica-  sickness  all  papils  hava  gratoitous  care.    The 

tion,  snbstantially  aa  fullowa :  1.  Candidate's  coarse  of  inHtruction  inelodes : 

Qiiine  in  full  and  mldress.   2.  Condition  in  life,  1.  Tlie  dressing  of  blisters,  burns,  sores,  and 

single  or  a  widow.    3.  Present  ooeunation  or  wounds ;  the  anplicutiun  of  fonientatiouss  puul- 

eiuployiuent.    4.  Pluco  and  date  of  birth,    o.  tici-s,  ciipn,  and  leechea. 

Height.    6.  Weight.    7.  Where  edocated.     8.  2.  The  adiuinifftration  of  enemas,  and  use  of 

Are  yon  strong  and  healthy,  and  have  you  al-  catheter. 

ways  been  so  ?    9.  Are  your  sight  and  hearing  'i.  Tlie  nian.'igeincnt  of  appliances  for  uterine 

|>erfect  7    10.  Have  you  any  tendency  to  pul-  coinplainU. 

monary  complaint?  11.  llaveyon  any  physical  4.  The  best  method  of  friction  to  the  body 

defecu?    12.  If  a  widow,  have  yon  children?  and  extremities. 

llow  many?  IIow  old?    How  are  they  pro-  5.  The  management  of  helpleas  patients; 

▼ided  for?    13.  Where  (if  any)  waa  your  last  making  beds;  moving,  changing^  giving  bath 

situation  ?  How  long  were  yon  in  it  ?  14.  Namea  in  bed ;  and  preventing  and  dressing  befaores. 

in  full  and  addresses  of  two  persona  to  be  re-  G.  Bandaipng,  making  bandagea  and  roUara, 

ferred  to.    State  how  long  each  haa  known  lining  of  splints. 

yon.  If  previoosly  employed,  one  of  these  7.  The  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  of 
must  be  the  last  employer.  15.  Hava  yon  read,  delicacies  for  the  aick. 
and  do  yon  dearly  understand,  the  ragnlations?  They  will  also  be  given  instmction  in  the 
And  an  examination  aa  to  general  intelligence  best  practical  methods  of  supplying  freah  air, 
and  attainmenta  ia  raqnired.  It  ia  of  course  warming  and  ventilating  sick-rooms  m  a  proper 
essential  that  a  nnrsa  ahall  be  Me  to  read  manner ;  and  are  tanght  to  take  care  of  rooms 
average  handwriting,  and  to  write  a  plainly  and  warda;  to  keep  aU  ntenails  perfectly  clean 
legible  hand.  At  moat  of  the  beat  schools  it  and  disinfected ;  to  make  accurate  observationa 
is  the  practice  to  receive  approved  applioanta  and  reports  to  the  physician  of  the  state  of  the 
for  one  or  two  montha  on  probation,  during  secretions,  expectoration,  pulse,  skin,  appetite, 
which  time  the  superintendent  and  other  temperature  of  the  body,  intelligence— aa  de- 
members  of  the  management  make  np  their  lirium  or  jitnpiir — breatliiog,  sleep,  condition  of 
iiiind:4  as  to  her  natural  ((ualifications.  Dur-  wounds,  eruptions,  formation  of  matter,  effect 
ins  tliid  perio<l  the  pupil.s  are  lo<]^ed  and  of  diet,  or  of  ^^timulants,  c »r  of  medicines;  and 
boarde<l  at  the  expense  of  the  school.  They  to  learn  the  management  of  convalescents, 
are  not  expected  to  wear  the  nnit'orm,  but  The  teaching  will  be  given  by  visiting  and 
iiiu.st  come  provided  with  clothing  plainly  resident  physicians  and  i^urgeons  at  the  bed- 
marked,  and  with  dresses  that  a'ill  wash,  for  side  of  the  patients,  and  by  the  soperintend- 
use  in  the  hoapitaL  Those  who  at  the  end  of  ent,  awistant  superintendent,  and  head  nurses, 
the  nrvibation  period  hava  ahown  themselvea  Lectures,  reciutiona,  and  demonstratlona  will 
fittaa  for  adnussion  as  pnpil*nnrsaa  are  ra-  take  place  from  time  to  time,  and  examinationa 
quired  to  sign  some  an<m  agreement  at  tha  at  stated  periods. 

following :  **  I  hereby  agree  to  remain  for  two  When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is  ended, 
years  in  tha  Training-School  for  Nnrsea  aa  a  the  nnrses  thus  trained  can  choose  their  own 
pupil-nnrse,  and  to  obey  the  rolaa  of  the  school  field  of  labor,  whether  in  hoapitala,  in  priyato 
and  hospitaL**    At  the  Training-School  of  families,  or  in  district  nursing  among  tha  poor. 
Rellevne  Hospital,  in  New  York  city,  the  pay  On  leaving  the  school  they  will,  after  pasaing 
for  the  fifit  year  is  $7  a  month,  and  $12  for  Uie  the  final  examination,  each  receive  a  mploma 
second  year.    This  sum  ia  allowed  for  dresa,  signed  by  the  Examining  Board  and  bj  a  com- 
taxt-books,  and  naoenary  expenses,  and  ia  not  mittee  of  the  Board  of  Managara. 
intended  as  wagea.    Every  pnpil  is,  however,  The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  prindpal  train- 
required  to  aooept  tha  allowance,  in  order  to  ing-schools  for  nurses  in  tha  United  States : 
dlMOurage  social  dij^tinctiona.    Board,  lodging.  Name  Tnioina-School  of  the  Woaisn*s  Hospital, 
nnil  washing,  are  furnished  in  addition.    The  rtnlaihlphia.  Pa.                     ..,.*,      ,,    ,    ^ 
uniform  of  this  school  is  a  simple  dress  of  blue  ,,Z™1'V;*-Vu  r*-  -^  '*^^       w2.V\f^^ 
and  white  seersucker,  white  apron  and  cap,  and  Tr:iiiiinir-Sch.H.I  for  Nuiyts  at  B«lkvue  iJo:<pUaJ, 
linen  collar.    The  money  allowimce  and  uni-  New  York. 

T'lrm  varv  with  different  schools,  but  ore  sub-  iNinnivticutTnaininfr-Scbool  for  Nunc^attheCon- 
btuntially  identical  in  simplicity.  "^^^'^u^  ^i«««  *!<»^I»lSi'  -'iV'  ^i"''"'  S?.1.°-  w        i. 
n.*  1..*.^  »^  AM  <in*w  /.A.M  a  A  w  *^  Q  •  ^  Bo>ti»n  Tnuninif-School  for  NarMs  at  the  MsMschu- 
Day-nnrses  tfe  on  duty  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  ^^  ^^^^  HospiuI,  Boston,  M sss. 

with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  middi^  and  addi-  Tialning^Sdbool  Ar  Msnss  at  Charity  Hospital, 

tional  time  for  rest  or  exereiae.    It  haa  been  Kew  York. 

found  neoessary,  for  sanitary  reasona,  to  sepa-  £«^_?*  ^Pttt^^^R?**??'  ^  ^'"'»?^ 

rata  the  nurses^  dormitories  fh>mtb7hoapita],  JJaigbfd  Hospital Tninlng-fi^ 

in  order  to  relieve  them  during  their  ofTHluty  ^ty  Hospital  Trrfniagaehool  fbr  Nunss,  Boston, 

bonrs  from  sights  and  sonnda  that  prove  in-  " 
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WMhiDgtoD  Tninin^r-Miool  fbr  NoiMi,  Waihin^ 
too,  D.  O. 

Buffalo  G«iMndHotnltalTnliiIiiff-8eliool  for  Ntf86t, 
BufflUo,  N.  Y. 

TmiDiiir>6ebool  for  Konot  aft  tlM  Bodietter  City 
lla(«pital.  BocboHUr,  N.  Y. 

Bmokl^n  Traioiug-SGhool  for  Nuims  oI  the  Brook- 
lyn lIospiUil,  N.  Y. 
'  IUin(»U  Trainins^Scfiool  for  NurMifs  Cbicai^>,  Til. 

Mount  Sinai  Trainini?-i<ohfio1  for  Nuncn  at  the 
Mount  Sinai  lloapital.  New  York. 

Trniiiin^-Sehool  for  Nun»eM  at  the  Long  Ulaiidri*!- 
IcfTo  llniipitilL  Brook  I  rn,  N.  Y. 

Mary  rlotrher  Hospital  Tratnia^-Scliool  for  Nurses, 
Burlinirton,  Yt. 

Trainiocr-School  for  NurBCB  at  the  Orangv  Memorial 
IIoHpital,  OrangQ,  N.  J. 

TnuniMr.^hool  for  Nunes  at  the  Charity  lloapital, 
New  Orloana,  La. 

Cincinnati  Tmininir-Scbool  for  Nunoa  at  tlie  Char- 
ity HoBpitalf  New  Orieana,  La. 

Charteeton  Traininir-School  for  Nurses  at  the  City 
Hospital,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Traininir-School  for  Nurses  at  the  Johna  Ilopkini 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

8t  Luke's  Hospital  Trsinin|^Sebool,  Cbkatzn. 

Indianapolis  Citv  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Poet-Grsdnate  Hospital  Troiniuf^-Soliool,  Now  York 

Training-School  at  the  Inflrroaiy,  New  York  city. 
8t  Luke's  Hoepttal,  South  Bethlehem,  Pil 

Besides  these  there  is  eyery  prospect  of  the 


establishment  of  schools  at  dndanati,  Detroit 
and  elsewhere.  .  ^^^ 

Distinct  from  the  training-schools,  uiA  yd 
intimately  connected  with  them,  are  the  a<>K^^ 
of  midwifery,  of  which  the  fpDowing  are  the 
principal  ones : 

Philadelphia  Lrine-in  Charity  and  Nurse  SehooL 
Mijtsituri  Scho«u  of  Mitlwii'cr\',  St.  Louin,  Ho. 
Now  York  State  Sfhool  for  "f rainini^  Nuism  at  the 
IIoiiiiiM)|tnthir  Muteniity  in  Umitklyn.  N.  Y. 
Colle^fu  of  Midwifery,  New  York  city. 

The  aim  of  aII  instructors  in  the  Tsrions 
schools  is  to  K'nd  out  ^ail nates  with  a  high 
sense  of  their  responsibilities^  The  confident 
tial  nature  of  their  duties  is  from  the  first  im- 
pressed  upon  them,  and  the  endesTor  b  made 
to  inculcate  a  professional  code  like  that  wbleh 
is  one  of  the  most  honored  traditions  of  the 
medical  fraternity.  The  cnltiTation  of  obeer- 
fulness,  or  at  least  all  tlie  semblance  of  it,  wffh 
the  kindred  virtues  of  patience  and  nnatnsM, 
are  among  the  details  that  pupils  are  nerer  pei^ 
niitted  to  forget.  As  a  result,  the  owner  oft 
diploma  from  any  of  the  best  soboob  Is  rsik 
sonably  sure  of  steady  employment  at  ftnr  09111- 
pensation,  and  of  the  grateful  remembnuioe.of 
hundreds  of  her  suffering  fellow-belngSL 
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OBnTASIIS,  AXEBiriX.  Aekf rssu,  Garrrt,  Jr., 
an  American  lawyer,  boru  in  Poscack,  Hor^cn 
county,  N.  J.,  Sept.  11,  1840:  died  in  Ilarken- 
wick,  >.  J.,  Dec.  23.  li*<'>6.  Ho  w:ts  the  eldest  son 
of  Judge  AikersoD,  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June, 
1863,  practicing  in  Hackensack  until  his  last 
illness.  In  1666  he  was  appointed  prosecutor, 
but  resigned  the  office  three  years  later,  on  ac- 
count of  his  heslth  and  large  priTate  practice. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  Judge- Advocate- 
General  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  subsequently  a 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Morris  Plains.  The  office  of  Vice-Chanoellor 
of  the  State  was  tendered  him  in  1881,  but  was 
declined.  He  was  prominent  in  Democratic 
political  circles  for  many  years,  and  performed 
a  great  deal  of  work  for  his  party  as  chairman 
of  its  County  Committee,  but  would  never  ac- 
cept candidacy  for  any  political  office. 

AUea,  lekerf,  nn  American  soldier,  born  in 
Ohio,  about  1815;  died  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, Anp.  6,  IH.Sn.  IIo  was  {rrailuatod  at  the 
United  States  Military  Acoilcmy  in  18.10,  and 
was  oppointed  a  second-lieutenant  in  tlie  .Si*c- 
ond  Artillery,  Ang.  16,  1836;  first-lieutenant, 
July  7,  1838 ;  and  captain  and  assistantrquar- 
termastcr.  May  11,  1846.  He  served  in  the 
quartermaster*s  depsrtment  throughout  the 
Mexican  War,  receiTing  the  brevet  of  mi^or, 
April  18, 1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorions  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.    At  the 


outbreak  of  tlie  civil  war  he  held  the  rank  of 
nii\jor.  In  the  volunteer  service  he  became 
colonel,  Feb.  19,  1862;  hnpidier-general,  May 
2.1,  180:1 ;  and  brevet  migor-general,  March  18, 
1 805.  lie  WAS  mustered  out  Sept.  1, 1866,  and 
accepted  the  appointment  of  assistant  quarter- 
master-general, with  the  rank  of  ooloneL  in 
the  permanent  establishment,  Ootober  1  fol- 
lowing* He  served  in  this  oapadtv  untfl  Marah 
81, 1878.  when,  having  completed  for^  7**'^ 
of  service,  he  was  placed  on  the  retlrea  list. 

iadrewB,  Stephea  FbstI,  an  American  aatbor, 
bom  in  Templeton,  Mass.,  March  iS,  l9X%i 
died  in  New  York  city,  Mav  SI,  1880.  Ha. 
was  educated  at  Amherst,  and  after  aet^ng  b 
Kew  Orleaiks,  studied  law,  and  beoaina.4h* 
first  counsel  of  Mrs.  Myra  Clark  Gainea,  in  hm 
celebrated  suits.  In  1889  he  removed  to  TanSi 
where  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  slaveffTi 
and  converted  many  to  his  views.  Hisimpeta- 
ou)i  and  loi^cal  eloquence  gained  him  a  valu- 
able practice,  but  bis  seeming  reckless  tfid 
fanatical  opposition  to  slavery  aroused  an  in- 
tense feeliii}!  of  opposition,  and  his  life  was 
seriously  end.in^red.  In  1843  he  went  to 
England,  hoping  that  with  the  aid  cf  the  Brit- 
ish Anti-slavery  Society,  ho  miffht  raise  money 
to  pay  for  the  slaves^  and  make  Texas  a  free 
State.  He  was  well  received,  and  the  scheme 
was  favoraby  considered ;  but  the  prqjeet  waa 
abandoned.  Mr.  Andrews  then  returned  to 
this  country,  and  Joined  in  the  anti-slavefT 
movement  in  Boston.    In  England,  he  karaea 
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of  phonograpbj,  and,  after  Lis  retarn,  spent  "  Primary   Grammar   of   Alwato ''  (Boston, 

seven   jears   in  its  introduction,  being  the  1877);  ''The  Labor  Dollar"  (1881);    '«£le- 

fonnder  of  the  present  system  of  pbonographio  ments  of  UniTersology  "  (New  York,  1881); 

reporting.     He  C|ime  to  New  York  in  1847,  "Ideological  Etymology"  (1881);  ''Transac- 

and  pabfisbed  a  series  of  phonographic  instmc-  tions  of  the  Colloquium,  with  Documents  and 

tion-books,  and  also  edited ''The  Anglo-Saxon"  Exhibits"  (Vols.  I  and  II,  1882-'88);  "The 

and  the  "  Propagandist,"  printed  in  phonetic  Church  and  Religion  of  the  Future"  (1886); 

type,  and  devotea  to  phonography  and  spelling  and  text-books  of  phonography, 

reform.   Mr.  Andrews  spoke  several  languages,  ArMtwg,  Jehn  J»|  an  American  lawyer,  bom 

and  had  some  knowledge  of  thirty.    Among  in  Mineola,  L.  I.,  8ept.  6, 1828 ;  died  in  Ja- 

his  works  are  "  Discoveries  in  Chinese ;  or  the  maica,  L.  L,  Oct.  18, 1886.    He  was  graduated 

Symbolism  of  the  Primitive  Characters  of  the  at  the  Hempstead  Seminary,  and  was  admitted 

Chinese  System  of  Writing,  as  a  Contribution  to  the  bar  in  November,  1840.    In  1859  he 

to  Philology  and  Ethnolog^,  and  a  Practical  was   elected    District   Attorney   of    Queens 

Aid  in  the  Acquisition  of  the  Chinese  Lan-  County,  and  held  the  ofl9ce  for  six  years;  and 

guage"  (1854)  and  the  "New  French  Instruct-  in  November,  1865,  he  was  elected  County 

or,"  embodying  a  new  method.    When  a  young  Judge,  and  was  re-elected  for  three  subsequent 

man,  he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  unity  terms,  making  an  ofScial  service  of  twenty-six 

of  law  in  the  universe,  and  to  the  development  years.    In  1872  he  was  appointed  a  member 

of  this  idea  he  devoted  the  last  thirty-five  of  the  Constitutional  Commission,  to  prepare 

years  of  liis  life.    He  asserted  that  there  is  an  amendments  to  the  Constitution  for  submission 

exact  science  of  language,  forming  a  domain  to  popular  vote. '  He  was  a  strong  Democrat, 

of   universology,  and  by  its   application  he  a   member   and   elder   of  the   Presbyterian 

evolved  a  "scientific"  language,  destined  to  Church,  and  President  for  many  years  of  the 

become  universal,  which  he  ciuled  '*  Alwato"  Long  Idand  Bible  Society. 

iahl-wah*  to).  It  was  so  far  elaborated  that  iriieti  Jthi.  Jr.,  an  American  banker,  bom  in 
6r  some  years  before  his  death  he  conversed  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1881 ;  died  there, 
and  corresponded  in  it  with  his  pupils,  and  Nov.  20, 1886.  His  education  was  received  at 
had  in  preparation  a  dictionary  of  Alwato.  the  Elmira  Academy  and  at  private  schools. 
The  philosophy  developed  from  universology  He  entered  Yale  College,  but  was  not  gradu- 
he  called  "  integraUsm."  He  believed  that  in  ated.  In  1852,  the  year  that  his  father  was 
it  would  be  found  the  ultimate  reconciliation  elected  Prendent  of  the  Chemung  Canal  Bank, 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  aW  schools,  and  the  John,  Jr.,  was  chosen  cashier,  which  place  he 
scientific  adjustment  of  freedom  and  order  by  held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  The  bank 
a  radical  regulation  of  all  possible  forms  of  never  elected  another  president  after  the  death 
thought,  idea,  and  belief,  in  1882  he  insti-  of  the  elder  John  Amot,  and  his  son  became 
tuted  the  "  Colloquium,"  a  series  of  conferences  virtually  its  president.  He  was  president  of 
for  the  interchange  of  opinions  between  men  the  village  of  Elmira  in  1859,  1860,  and  1864, 
of  the  utmost  diversity  of  religious,  philosophi-  and  when  the  vill^e  was  madft  a  city  in  1864 
oal,  and  political  views.  Among  its  members  he  was  elected  its  first  mayor,  and  was  elected 
were  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Dr.  Louis  Elsberg,  to  the  same  office  in  1870  and  1874.  He  was 
Rabbi  Huebsch,  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  Rev.  Dr.  elected  a  Democratic  representative  in  Con- 
Rylance,  and  Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman.  Hr.  gross  in  1882.  and  re-elected  in  1884.  In  Go- 
Andrews  was  a  member  of  the  American  Acad-  tober  of  the  latter  year  Mr.  Amot  was  injured 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  American  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  vault  of  his  bank. 
Ethnological  Society,  and  for  some  time  was  and  for  a  long  time  lingered  between  life  ana 
Vice-President  of  the  Liberal  Club  of  New  death.  Although  he  afterward  attended  to  his 
York.  Among  his  numerous  contributions  to  duties,  he  never  recovered  from  the  shock, 
periodicals  were  "  The  Oreat  American  Crisis,"  which  produced  nervous  prostration  and  its 
published  in  the  "  Continental  Monthly  "  attendant  troubles,  resulting  in  his  death. 
(1863-64) ;  and  *'  A  Universal  Language,"  in  Asptawal,  Lleyd,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
the  <'  Continental  Monthly  "  (1864).  His  works  New  York  city  in  1895 ;  died  in  Bristol,  R.  I., 
include  "  Comparison  of  the  Common  Law  Sept.  4,  1886.  In  1858  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
with  the  Roman,  French,  or  Spanish  Civil  Law  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  State  Artillery,  and 
on  Entails  and  other  Limited  Property  in  Real  in  the  following  year  was  advanced  to  the 
Estate "  (New  Orleans,  1839) ;  **  Cost  the  staff.  While  he  was  taking  an  active  part  in 
limitof  Price  "(New  York,  1851);  "The  Con-  the  organization  of  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
Btitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty  of  ment  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  responded 
the  Individual "  (1851) ;  '^  Love,  Marriage,  and  to  the  call  for  troops  in  1861,  taking  the  field 
Divorce,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regiment,  and 
a  Discussion  by  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley,  serving  with  it  in  that  capacity  and  as  colonel 
and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  "  (edited^  1858) ;  during  its  term  of  enlistment  He  subseqnent- 
"  Constitution  or  Organic  Basis  of  tne  New  ly  had  charge  of  the  purchase  and  eauipment 
Catholic  Church  "  (1860) ;  *^  The  Primary  Sy-  of  vessels  that  composed  the  expeaition  to 
nopsis  of  Universology  and  Alwato  "  (1871) ;  Newbem,  N.  C,  was  an  aide  to  Gen.  Bnmside 
**  Basic   Outline    of  Universology  "   (1872) ;  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  the  bearer 
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of  the  first  report  of  that  battle  to  President  1857-68,  and  was  sabseqoently  emplojed  as  a 
Lincoln,  and  was  president  of  a  board  of  offi-  snpplj  to  vacant  churches.  He  took  a  promi- 
oers  appointed  to  revise  the  Army  Regulations,  nent  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected  briga-  Talmage,  D.  D.,  before  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
dier-general  of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  N.  G.,  S.  Presbytery,  aud  retired  several  years  ago  from 
N.  T.,  and  as  senior  officer  was  for  some  time  the  cares  of  active  pastoral  labor, 
in  command  of  the  First  Division.  At  the  Baltoi|  Pdir  J«eph|  an  American  dergyroan. 
some  time  he  was  President  of  the  State  Mill-  bom  in  Ensheim,  Bavaria,  April  7, 1827;  diea 
tary  Association,  and  was  active  in  establish-  in  Alton,  111.,  Feb.  15, 1886.  He  was  brought 
ing  the  rifle-ranges  as  a  part  of  the  military  to  America  when  six  years  old  by  his  parents, 
system  of  the  State.  He  was  one  of  the  found-  who  settled  in  New  York  State.  Having  de- 
ers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  was  termined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry  of 
elected  its  president  in  1877.  In  1880  Qov.  the  Oatholic  Church,  he  pursued  a  classical 
Cornell  appointed  him  engineer-in-chief  on  his  course  of  study  in  New  York  and  at  the  Col- 
military  staff,  which  place  he  held  throughout  lege  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
that  Qovemor^s  incumbency.  a  theological  course  at  the  University  of  St. 

AtcUsM,  DstUL  Rty  an  American  lawyer,  born  Mary^s  of  the  Lake,  Chicago,  and  the  Snlpi- 
in  Frogtown,  Fayette  county,  Ky.,  Aug.  11,  tian  Seminary,  Montreal.  He  was  ordained 
1807 ;  died  in  Clinton  county,  Mo.,  Jan.  26,  May  24^  1858,  and  placed  on  mission  duty  at 
1886.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and,  re-  Waterloo,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
moving  to  Missouri  in  1880,  was  admitted  to  Belleville,  both  in  the  diocese  of  Quincy,  IlL 
practice  that  year.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Juncker,  Oct.  2,  1868, 
the  Lc^lature  of  that  State,  and  in  1838  was  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  diocese, 
re-elected.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  and  on  Sept  24, 1869,  was  chosen  bishop.  He 
judge  of  the  Platte  County  Circuit  Court,  and  was  consecrated  Jan.  28, 1870,  being  the  first 
while  serving  as  such  he  was  appointed  United  Catholic  bishop  consecrated  in  that  State.  The 
States  Senator  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1848.  He  religious  orders  already  in  the  diocese  were 
was  twice  elected  to  this  office,  serving  at  the  larsely  developed  under  his  administration, 
head  of  important  committees,  and  for  several  and  several  others  were  introduced, 
sessions  was  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  1^*'^'^  ^^^  RuseD.  an  American  historian. 
This  office  made  him  President  of  the  United  born  in  rrovidence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  28,  1805 ;  died 
States  during  Sunday,  March  4, 1849,  as  Gen.  there.  May  28,  1886.  In  early  life  he  was  em- 
Taylor  was  not  sworn  into  office  until  the  fol-  ployed  first  in  a  dry-goods  store,  and  then  in 
lowing  day.  During  the  slavery  debates  his  a  bank,  rising  to  the  place  of  cashier  in  the 
sympathies  were  on  the  pro-slavery  side,  and  Globe  Bank,  Providence,  which  he  held  six 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle  his  attitude  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
as  a  strong  pro-slavery  man  made  him  con-  Athensum,  and  a  member  of  the  Franklin  So- 
spicuous.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  ciety  for  the  Cultivation  of  Science,  before 
devoted  to  agriculture.  which  he  occasionally  lectured.    In  1887  he 

Baker,  WUHib  BUsb,  an  American  painter,  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was  en- 
bom  in  New  York  city  in  1859 ;  died  m  Hoo-  gaged  in  mercantile  business  until  1849.  Fond 
sic  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1886.  He  entered  of  literary  pursuits,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  school  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  the  various  learned  societies  of  the  city,  was 
in  1876,  and  won  an  Elliott  medal  in  1879.  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  York  His- 
He  then  studied  under  Albert  Bierstadt  and  torical  Society  for  many  years,  and  was  Secre- 
M.  F.  H.  de  Haas,  and  developed  marked  quali-  tary  of  the  iijnerican  Ethnological  Society,  of 
ties  as  a  painter  of  landscapes.  He  was  equally  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  was 
felicitous  in  black  and  white,  water-color,  and  also  an  honorary  member .  of  many  of  the 
oil.  In  1884  his  *'  Woodland  Brook "  was  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
awarded  the  third  Hall^arten  prize,  by  a  vote  1850  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  run 
of  his  fellow-exhibitors  in  the  National  Acad-  the  boundary-line  between  the  United  States 
emy.  His  most  notable  works  were :  '^  Hiding  and  Mexico,  in  which  work  he  was  employed 
in  the  Haycocks,'*  *^  A  Brook  at  Evening,'*  *'  A  for  three  years.  While  on  this  service  he  made 
Pool  in  the  Woods,**  '^  Sunrise  in  New  York  extensive  explorations  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Harbor,"  **  Fallen  Monarchs,**  '*  Bright  Octo-  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  California,  and  the  coun- 
ber  Morning,"  "  In  the  Old  Pasture,**  and  try  now  known  as  Arizona,  and  upon  his  re- 
**  Under  the  Apple-Trees.**  turn  he  published  a  personal  narrative  of  the 

Baldwin,  Jaliii  Abeel,  an  American  der^rman,  places  visited.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Rhode 
bom  in  New  York  city  in  1810;  died  in  Brook-  Island,  and  was  elected  Secretary  of  State,  to 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22, 1886.  He  was  graduated  which  office  he  was  annually  re-elected  until 
at  Yale  College  in  1829,  and  at  Princeton  in  1872.  In  1867  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  on 
1834;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New-  which  occasion  he  was  chosen  by  the  Ameri- 
ark,  N.  J.,  1884 ;  stationed  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  can  Antiquarian  Society  a  delegate  to  the  In- 
in  18d6-*52,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  over  a  German  ternational  Congress  of  Archsdology  at  Ant- 
Reformed  Church  in  1852-*66,  at  New  Provi-  werp,  and  by  the  American  Ethnoloi^cal  So- 
dence,  N.  J.,  over  a  Presbyterian  Church  in    ciety  to  the  international  Congress  of  Anthro- 
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pology  and  Prehuitorio  Archeology  at  Paris,  paign,  and  was  severelj  wounded  at  Spottsyl- 
In  1872  be  again  visited  Earope,  was  one  of  vania  shortly  after  reoeiving  his  commission  as 
the  United  States  Oommissioners  to  the  Inter-  captain  for  distingaished  and  gallant  oondact. 
national  Prison  Congress  at  London,  and  at-  After  the  war  be  became  Assistant  Professor  of 
tended  its  meetings.  He  devoted  much  of  his  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  and  was  brevetted 
time  to  literary  explorations,  especially  in  the  lieatenant-colonel  for  gallant  services  daring 
fields  of  archeology,  philology,  and  bibliog-  the  rebellion.  Later  he  served  successively  in 
raphy,  and  was  the  author  and  compiler  of  a  San  Francisco,  Washington,  West  Point,  and 
large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets.  His  Fort  Monroe,  until  1876,  when  he  was  trans- 
most  prominent  works  were :  *'  Reminiscences  ferred  to  the  staff  and  made  assistant  adjutant- 
of  Albert  Gallatin"  (1840);  *' Bibliography  of  general.  In  this  capacity  he  served  in  Wash- 
Rhode  Island '^  (1864);  **  Bibliotheca  Ameri-  ington  and  in  Arizona,  and  in  1886  became 
cana  "  (1865-1870) ;  ^^  Literature  of  the  Rebel-  assistant  adjutant-general  of  tiie  Division  of 
lion  "  (1866) ;  **  Primeval  Man  "  (1868) ;  and  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  on  Qovemor's 
"Dictionary  of  Americanisms,"  of  which  four  Island.  CoL  Benjamin  was  several  times  se- 
editions  have  been  published  besides  a  German  verely  wounded,  and  was  one  of  the  few  offi- 
translation  (Leipsic,  1866)  and  a  Dutch  (Am-  cers  that  received  the  congressional  medal  for 
sterdwn,  1885).  His  books  and  pamphlets  on  bravery  on  the  field.  He  married  a  daughter 
the  history  of  the  colony  and  the  State  of  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish. 
Rhode  Island,  brought  down  to  include  the  BeuMtti  Watlundd,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
records  of  Rhode  Island  men  in  the  army  and  in  1816 ;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  20, 
navy  during  the  civil  war,  are  models  of  his-  1886.  He  settled  in  California  in  1849,  was 
torical  research  and  conciseness.  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his 

Baiter.  Jeta,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  profession,  achieving  a  wide  reputation  for  his 
North  Carolina  in  1819;  died  in  Knoxville,  skill  in  cases  that  involved  large  interests  and 
Tenn.,  April  2,  1886.  He  was  educated  for  much  litigation.  He  became  a  justice  of  the 
the  bar,  and  years  ago  his  abilities  as  a  law-  Supreme  Court  of  California,  and  was  subse- 
yer  gave  him  a  high  reputation  in  the  South,  quently  engaged  as  leading  counsel  in  a  num- 
He  remained  in  North  Carolina  until  1857,  her  of  important  suits,  the  most  notable  of 
when  he  removed  to  Enozville.  As  a  Whig  which,  probably,  was  the  celebrated  case  of 
he  served  several  terms  both  as  a  member  of  Dewey  against  Flood,  Mackey,  and  O^Brien,  in 
the  Legislature  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  which  he  was  successful  in  effecting  a  compro- 
Representatives,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  mise  that  produced  $500,000  for  his  clients, 
special  Supreme  Court  juages  soon  after  his  and  a  fee  of  $50,000  for  himself.  Judge  Ben- 
removal  to  Tennessee.  During  the  civil  war  nett  was  a  slow,  deliberate,  pertinacious  man, 
he  was  a  Union  man,  and  afterward  a  moder-  and  was  esteemed  throughout  the  State  as  a 
ate  Republican.  In  1870  he  was  chairman  of  fine  scholar  and  a  lawyer  of  unusual  acumen, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  State  Constitu-  HdDsr,  Waller,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
tional  Convention.  Subsequently  his  appoint-  New  York  city,  Feb.  9,  1796;  died  in  Far 
ment  to  a  vacancy  on  the  fa«nch  of  the  United  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  June  8,  1886.  He  belonged 
States  Supreme  Ck>urt  was  strongly  urged  by  to  an  old  Dutch  family  that  had  been  promi- 
promment  Republicans,  but  without  success,  nent  in  the  State  and  country  through  con- 
In  1877,  however.  President  Hayes  appointed  nectious  with  the  army  and  navy,  and  was 
him  judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District,  which  himself  a  captain  in  the  regular  army  during 
embraces  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Ten-  the  War  of  1812.  About  the  time  of  the  Mez- 
nessee,  and  he  held  that  office  until  his  death,  ican  War  he  retired  from  military  service  and 

Bii^iimIh.  8a»Kl  NMI,  an  American  soldier,  went  into  business  in  New  York  city.    He  had 

bom  in  itew  York  city,  Jan.  18, 1889 ;  died  an  excellent  memory  and  fine  literary  taste. 

on  6ovemor*s  Island,  New  York  harbor,  May  During  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  con- 

15, 1886.    He  was  graduated  at  the  United  tributeid  a  series  of  articles  to  a  religious  pnbli- 

States  Military  Academy  in  1861,  and  at  once  cation,  giving  his  reminiscences  of  New  York 

entered  upon  active  service  as  second-lienten-  in  the  olden  time. 

ant  of  artillery.  During  tbe  Manassas  cam-  Blake,  EH  WUticy,  an  American  inventor, 
paign  he  took  part  in  the  action  at  Blackburn^s  born  in  Westborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  27,  1795; 
Ford  and  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  after  which  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  18,  1886. 
he  served  in  the  defenses  of  Washington.  In  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1816,  after  which 
1862  he  was  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  cam-  he  studied  law  with  Judge  Gould  in  Litchfield, 
paign,  participated  in  most  of  the  seven  days'  Conn.  The  practice  of  this  profession  he  re- 
Dattl^  and  showed  great  braveir  at  Antietam.  lin<^uished  at  tbe  reouest  of  his  uncle,  Eli 
Later  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  battery,  Whitney,  with  whom  ne  became  associated  in 
and  did  good  service  in  the  Vicksbnrg  cam-  the  organization  of  his  arms-factory  in  Whit- 
paign.  In  August,  1868,  he  was  given  charge  neyville.  While  so  engaged  he  made  impor- 
of  the  reserve  artillery  of  the  Ninth  Army  tant  improvements  in  the  machinery  and  pro- 
Corps,  and  during  the  East  Tennessee  cam-  cesses  used  in  manufacturing  arms.  In  1825, 
paign  was  chief  of  artillery  to  the  corps.  In  on  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Whitney,  he  formed  a 
18M  he  served  during  the  Richmond  cam-  partnership  with  his  brother,  Philos  Blake, 
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and  continued  the  basiness  nntil  1886,  wben,  PwrtMti  Algvtf  an  American  bookseller, 
with  another  brother,  John  A.  Bkke,  the  firm  bom  in  the  Anstrian  Tyrol  in  1829 ;  died  in 
of  Blake  Brothers  was  established.  A  factory  Chicago,  lU.,  Nov.  2, 1886.  He  came  to  the 
was  bailt  at  Westviile  for  the  mannfactnre  of  United  States  in  November,  1858,  settling  lii 
door-locks  and  latches,  principally  of  their  own  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  where  he  attended  the  pub- 
invention.  Sabseqnently  the  bosiness  was  ex-  lie  schools  to  learn  the  English  laogoage.  In 
tended  so  as  to  indnde  casters,  hinges,  and  the  foUowing  year  he  began  his  business  ca- 
similar  articles  of  hardware,  most  of  which  reer  by  selling  daily  newspapers  on  the  streets 
were  patented.  In  this  brancn  of  mannfactore  of  New  York  city.  Through  the  interest  of 
they  were  among  the  pioneers,  and  they  origi-  the  late  Postmaster  Fowler,  he  was  pennittted 
nated  many  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  to  establish  a  news-stand  at  the  New  York 
American  hoosehcdd  hardware.  In  1852  Mr.  Hotel.  Here  he  acquired  many  cnstomers, 
Blake's  attention  was  directed  to  the  great  and  began  taking  subscriptions  for  foreign 
need  of  a  suitable  apparatus  for  crushing  stone  newspapers  and  the  popular  books  of  the  day. 
into  fragments  of  nearly  uniform  size ;  and.  From  this  hotel  he  went  to  the  Lafai^  House, 
after  five  years  of  study,  he  produced  and  pat-  and  then  to  the  Smithsonian,  on  Broadway  and 
anted  the  Blake  stone-breaker,  which  is  now  Houston  Street.  In  1860  he  took  a  store  on 
used  all  over  the  world,  and  which  for  origi-  Broadway  near  Bleecker  Street.  During  the 
nality,  simplicity,  and  effectiveness  has  been  war  he  issued  bulletins  whenever  news  was 
regarded  as  almost  unique.  Mr.  Blake  was  received  from  the  front.  By  this  time  he  was 
always  a  student  of  science,  and  gave  special  keeping  a  large  stock  of  the  leading  nnblica- 
thought  to  physics  and  mathematics.  He  was  tions  of  England,  France,  Qermany,  ana  Amer- 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oonnedicut  Acad-  ica,  and  his  importations  of  books  were  becom- 
emy  of  Science,  and  for  several  years  its  presi-  ing  very  heavy.  In  1870  he  opened  a  store  at 
dent.  In  1879  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  No.  88  Union  Square,  and  in  1876  he  went  to 
from  Yale.  He  contributed  valuable  papers  on  No.  89.  This  became  a  fashionable  family  re- 
technical  subjects  to  various  Journals,  princi-  sort  for  books  and  papers,  besides  supplying 
pally  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Science,"  and  tiie  clubs,  foreign  visitors,  and  professioniu 
most  of  these  were  published  under  the  title,  men  generally.  He  established  branch  stores 
*'  Original  Solutions  of  Several  Problems  in  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  Chicago,  HI.,  and  in 
Aerodynamics ''  (New  Haven,  1882).  1877  disposed  of  his  New  York  store  to  his 

B•wa^  Jtrnm^  an  American  soldier,  bom  in  nephews,  and  went  to  Chicago  to  reside. 
New  York  dty  in  1808 ;  died  in  Hastings-on-  ftMnaa,  Aitl»r  <l»,  an  American  clergyman, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1886.  His  father,  born  in  K5nigsburg,  Prussia,  in  1826;  died  in 
who  was  a  sucoescSftd  merchant,  left  him  an  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  5,  1886.  He  was  a  son 
ample  fortune.  He  was  a  member  of  several  of  Dr.  Arthur  Brickman,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
New  York  dubs,  where  he  was  the  intimate  inent  German  physicians  of  his  time,  said  to 
associate  of  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Biohard  M.  have  been  related  to  the  royal  family.  He 
Blatchford,  James  Watson  Webb,  and  Thur-  studied  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
low  Weed,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  Russia,  but  was  graduated  at  the  University 
authority  on  literary  subjects.  He  was  also  of  Leipsio,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
intimate  with  Daniel  Webster;  and  it  is  re-  Lutheran  Ohurch.  Becoming  identified  with 
lated  that  at  one  of  his  dinner-parties,  given  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  exiled  from  his 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bowen  country,  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  Pitts- 
said  to  him,  "  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor,''  burg,  Pa.,  where  for  several  years  he  was  pas- 
te which  Webster  responded,  ^*  To  the  half  of  tor  of  a  Lutheran  congregation.  During  the 
my  kingdom."  Gen.  Bowen  was  the  first  civil  war  he  was  chaplain  of  the  First  Maryland 
President  of  the  Erie  Railway,  continuing  in  Regiment.  A  systematic  course  of  reading  of 
office  several  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Swedenborgian  works  led  him  to  a  close  con- 
Assembly  in  1848-'49,  and  first  President  of  nection  with  that  denomination.  For  thirty 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Police  Oommission-  years  he  published  in  Baltimore,  in  the  Ger- 
ers,  established  by  the  law  of  1855.  He  raised  man  language,  a  semi-monthly  called  '^  Der 
several  regiments  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  Bote  der  Neuen  Kirche,"  devoted  to  Sweden- 
war,  and  they  were  formed  into  a  brigade,  of  borgian  interests.  He  was  an  accomplished 
which  he  took  command,  being  made  brigadier-  linguist,  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  nine 
general  of  volunteers,  Oct  11,  1862.  After  languages.  He  translated  the  New  Testament 
Gen.  Banks  had  succeeded  Gen.  Butler  in  from  tiie  Ohaldaic  into  English,  and  was  the 
command  at  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Bowen  served  author  of  several  works  on  religious  subjects, 
there  as  provost-marshal-general  of  the  De-  Mttsa,  WtaMhcsIn*,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
partment  of  the  Gulf.  He  resigned  on  July  in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  April  9,  1826 ;  died 
27, 1864,  and  on  March  18,  1868,  was  brevet-  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18, 1886.  Heattend- 
ted  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  the  latter  ed  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Conference  Academy,  and 
part  of  his  life  Gen.  Bowen  was  for  many  when  twenty-one  years  old  entered  Union  Col- 
years  Commissioner  of  Charities,  to  which  lege,  subseqnently  becoming  a  student  in  John 
office  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Haveroeyer.  Van  Buren's  law-office,  and  taking  a  course 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  W.  H.  Seward.  of  lectures  at  the  Cherry  Valley  Law-SchooL 
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Too  close  application  to  ttady  perionalj  im-  before  the  New  York  Legislatare,  bj  its  invi* 

paired  his  health,  and  be  sought  restoration  in  tation,  a  eulogy  on  his  friend  Horatio  Sejmonr. 

the  gold-mines  of  Oalifomia.   He  acqaired  con-  Bader,  Cssrgs  Bt,  an  American  lawyer,  born 

siderable  wealth  during  the  mining-fever,  bat  in  Kew  Haven,  Osnn.,  in  1809 ;  dfied  in  New 

lost  it  in  a  fire  in  San  Francisoo,  where  he  had  York  city,  April  18, 1886.    He  came  to  New 

made  large  inyestments  in  real  estate.    While  York  early  in  life,  and  in  1884  was  appointed 

in  California  he  was  an  nosaooessfol  candidate  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

for  the  Legislature,  hot  served  San  Francisco  bat  retired,  and  formed  a  law  •  partnership 

one  term  as  alderman.     On  the  loss  of  his  with  Daniel  Lord.    On  the  organization  of 

Eroperty  he  retamed  to  New  York,  resumed  the  Hudsoo  River  Railroad  Company,  Mr. 
is  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  Butler  became  its  secretary  and  legal  adviser, 
1870  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  fol-  but  retired  on  its  completion,  and  became  as- 
lowing  year  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  sociate  editor,  and  then  one  of  the  proprie- 
Kings  County.  He  was  removed  from  office  tors,  of  the  '^  Journal  of  Commerce.''  He 
by  Gov.  Dix,  upon  charges  of  malfeasance,  but  afterward  left  the  paper  in  consequence  of 
was  a  successfoi  candidate  fcv  re- election  at  the  differences  of  opioion  between  himself  and 
next  election.  He  had  a  lucrative  practice.  his  partners  on  the  Missouri  question.  He 
BrsekSy  bHtv,  an  American  journalist,  born  was  a  warm  friend  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart, 
in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  81, 1816;  died  in  West  and  was  his  attorney  from  1859  till  1871. 
New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  Nov.  26, 18i86.  His  father  Mr.  Butier  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
died  when  the  boy  was  eight  years  old,  and  he  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  was  the 
was  sent  to  Boston  to  earn  his  living,  and  became  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
clerk  for  a  grocer  there,  at  the  same  time  at-  American  Industry,  of  which  Gen.  Grant  was 
tending  an  evening-school.    He  then  be<Mune  a  first  president 

printer's  errand-boy,  and  afterward  published  CaapMly  Jtki  Ljte,  an  American  chemist, 
anewnpaper  called  "The  Yankee"  at  Wiscaa-  bom  in  Rockbridge  County,  Vs.,  Deo.  7, 
set,  Me.,  serving  at  once  as  editor,  publisher,  1818 ;  died  in  Lexington.  Vs.,  Feb.  2,  1886. 
compositor,  press-boy,  and  carrier.  Leading  He  was  a  grandson  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
articles,  essays,  and  stories  were  composed  as  one  of  the  originators  of  Liberty  Hall  Acad- 
he  set  the  types,  without  the  intervention  of  emy,  an  institution  that  in  time  became  Wash- 
manuscript  In  addition  to  this,  he  prepared  ington  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
himself  for  college,  entered  Brown  University,  1^,  after  which  he  taught  in  the  male  aoad- 
and  remained  there  for  some  time,  but  was  emy  in  Staunton,  and  later  had  charge  of  an 
not  graduated,  and  then  became  principal  of  a  academy  in  Richmond,  Ey.  In  1861  he  was 
grammar-school  at  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  also  called  to  the  Robinson  professorship  of  Chem- 
returned  to  journalism,  buying  part  of  the  is^  and  Geology  in  Washington  University, 
Haverhill  "  Gazette."  He  finaUy  sold  out  to  which  chair  he  continued  to  fill  until  his 
John  G.  Whittier,  and  in  1886  became  Wash-  death.  His  vacations  for  nearly  thirty  years 
iuffton  correspondent  of  the  New  York  '^Duly  were  devoted  to  a  minute  and  exhaustive 
Advertiser,"  and  of  several  New  England  pa-  study  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Virginia, 
pers.  In  the  same  year  he  became  Joint  editor  Concerning  the  geology  of  the  Appalachian 
and  proprietor  of  the  New  York  *^  Express,"  region,  he  was  for  years  a  leading  authority, 
with  his  brother,  James  Brooks,  who  had  just  and  prepared  valuable  reports  on  the  mineral 
established  that  paper.  Erestus  Brooks  was  resources  of  this  region.  Besides  articles  on 
its  Washington  correspondent  for  sixteen  sue-  geology,  which  appeared  in  the  '^  American 
cessive  sessions  of  Congress,  and  in  1848  wrote  Journal  of  Science,"  he  published  ^*  A  Manual 
letters  to  it  fW)m  abroad.  He  was  in  the  New  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture  for  the 
York  State  Senate  in  1858-*67,  and  by  his  sup-  School  and  the  Farm  "  (Philadelphia,  1869) ; 
port  of  the  bill  divesting  Roman  Catholic  bisn-  ^*  G^logv  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  James 
ops  of  the  title  to  church  property  in  real  estate  River  Valley,  Yirffinia,"  illustrated  (New  York, 
became  involved  in  a  discusnon  with  Arch-  1882);  and,  with  Dr.  W.  H.  RufPner, "  A  Physi- 
bishop  Hughes,  which  was  afterward  published  cal  Survey  in  G^rgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
in  two  rival  volumes  (New  York,  1866).  In  along  the  Line  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway," 
1866  he  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  illustrated  (New  York,  1888). 
American  party  for  Governor  of  New  York,  Ctpca,  Nah«%  an  /American  author,  bom  in 
but  led  his  party  vote  by  several  thousand.  Canton,  Mass.,  April  1, 1804;  died  in  Boston, 
He  subsequently  joined  the  Democratic  party,  Jan.  4, 1886.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Con-  schools  of  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of 
ventiou  in  1867,  and  in  1871  became  one  of  the  twenty  be  went  to  Boston  and  engsged  in 
Constitutional  Commission.  In  1878, 1879,  and  the  publishing  business,  which  he  followed  for 
1881  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  nominated  many  years,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  lit- 
by  his  party  associates  for  Speaker  in  each  year,  erary  pursuits.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
and  was  the  leading  Democratic  member  of  the  memonalixe  Congress  on  the  subject  of  an 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee.  In  May,  1880,  international  copyright,  and  a  letter  from  him, 
Mr.  Brooks  became  a  member  of.  the  State  published  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  led  to 
Board  of  Health.    In  April,  1886,  he  delivered  the  organization  of  the  Census  Bureau  at  Wash- 
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iofftoiL  Besides  writing  books  on  history  and  United  States  Senators.  The  Territory  not  be- 
politioal  economy,  he  edited  the  "Massacha-  ing  then  admitted,  he  was  elected  as  its  dele- 
setts  State  Record  ^'  from  1847  till  1857.  the  gate  in  Gonflrress,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
writings  of  Levi  Woodbury,  LL.  D.,  ana,  to  six  years.  Daring  this  period  he  labored  ear- 
a  large  extent^  tiie  ''  Annals  of  Phrenology."  nesdy  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  Territory, 
He  wrote  a  biography  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Gall,  and  and  when,  in  1876,  his  efforts  were  snccessfal, 
edited  his  works,  translated  from  the  French,  he  became  one  of  the  first  Senators,  entering 
and  a  biography  of  Dr.  J.  Gt.  Sporzheim,  which  the  Senate,  Dec  4,  1876,  and  serving  as  a 
was  prefixed  to  that  scholar^s  work  on  physi-  member  of  the  committees  on  Pabllc  Landsi 
ognomy.  In  the  last  part  of  his  life  he  was  on  Territories,  and  on  Mines  and  Mining,  ana 
engaged  in  compiling  ^*  A  History  of  Democ-  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Ex- 
racy,^'  which  he  had  projected  many  years  amine  the  Several  Branches  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
before.  In  1877  the  degree  of  LL  D.  was  con-  ^  vice.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
ferred  upon  him  by  Washington  and  Lee  Uni-  became  a  leading  member  of  the  Republican 
versity,  of  Virginia.  V^Jj  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  influential  part  in  the  Na- 

Caipnter,  PUiSi  an  American  pioneer,  bom  tionai  Conventions  of  1878,  1880,  and  1884, 
in  Savoy,  Mass.,  in  1805;  died  in  Chicago,  being  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
III.,  Aug.  7,  1886.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Committee  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  one  of 
Troy,  N.  T.,  where  he  learned  the  drug  busi-  Qen,  Grant's  most  loyal  supporters,  and  his 
ness.  Later  he  emigrated  to  the  West,  and  daughter  married  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  in  1881. 
finally  made  his  way  to  the  present  city  of  Chapta,  Dtras,  an  American  philanthropist, 
Chicago,  reaching  the  settlement  in  a  canoe,  bom  in  1801 ;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov. 
which  was  paddled  around  the  head  of  the  14, 1886.  She  was  the  widow  of  Chester  W. 
lake  by  two  Indians.  He  landed  near  where  Chapin,  and,  like  her  husband,  was  descended 
the  Douglas  monument  now  stands,  and  was  from  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
conducted  to  Fort  Dearborn,  where  he  found  The  family  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
Joel  Ellis  living  in  a  log  cabin.  He  secured  the  development  of  Massachusetts.  Among  her 
a  similar  structure  on  Lake  Street,  near  the  gifts  were  $lt),000  to  the  City  Library  of 
river,  and  opened  the  first  drug-store  in  Chi-  Springfield,  $8,000  to  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
cago.  By  adding  general  merchandise  to  his  less,  $20,000  to  the  Cemetery  Association  for 
stock  of  drugs,  he  conducted  a  thriving  busi-  a  memorial  chapel,  $11,000  for  a  Unitarian 
ness,  from  which  he  retired  in  1842,  to  g^ve  parsonage,  and  $28,000  to  Amherst  College, 
his  whole  attention  to  real-estate  investments.  €liapll%  JereBlah^  an  American  author,  bom 
The  development  of  the  city  enabled  him  to  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1818 ;  died  in  New 
amass  a  handsome  fortune.  He  was  always  Utrecht,  N.  T.,  March  5,  1886.  He  was  a  son 
an  earnest  advocate  of  education,  temperance,  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  first  President  of 
religion,  and  universal  liberty,  writing  and  cir^  Waterville  College.  The  son  was  graduated 
culating  the  first  total  -  abstinence  pledge  in  at  Waterville  in  1888,  held  pastorates  in  Ban- 
Chicago  in  1882,  being  an  early  opponent  of  gor.  Me.,  and  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  and  then 
slavery,  and  a  dose  friend  of  Jonn  Brown,  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  engaged  la  lit- 
and  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  erature.  His  wife,  Jane  Dunbar,  who  died 
Education.  He  retired  from  the  latter  in  1865,  two  years  before  him,  wrote  numerous  suo- 
and  was  honored  by  having  one  of  the  new  cessful  Sunday-school  stories.  Mr.  Chaplin^s 
school-houses  named  for  him.  most  valuable  work  is  a  ^^LUe  of  Henry  Dun- 

ChaAey  Jtnmt  B^  an  American  capitalist,  ster,"  first  President  of  Harvard  College,  which 
born  in  Niagara  County,  N.  T.,  April  17,  has  been  highly  praised  (Boston,  1872)  and  his 
182^5;  died  in  Salem  Centre,  N.  T.,  March  other  publications  include  '^The  Memorial 
9, 1886.  He  received  an  academic  education.  Hour*'  (1864),  "Riches  of  Bunyan";  "The 
and  in  1846  removed  to  Adrian,  Mich.,  subse-  Hand  of  Jesus  "  (1869),  and  lives  of  Rev.  Dun- 
quently  settling  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Elm-  can  Dunbar  O^is  father-in-law),  Charles  Sum- 
wood,  Eans.,  and  conducting  a  banking  and  ner,  Bei\jamin  Franklin,  and  Oalen. 
real-estate  business  in  both  places.  In  1860  Chase,  FUay  Earle,  an  American  scientist 
he  went  to  Colorado,  establishing  himself  in  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  18, 1820 ;  died 
Gilpin  County  as  a  banker,  and,  shortly  after-  in  Haverford,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1886.  He  was 
ward,  as  a  mining  capitalist.  He  became  a  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1889,  and  settled  in 
member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1861,  Philadelphia,  where  for  many  years  he  was 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Den-  engaged  in  teaching.  Later  he  turned  his 
ver,  and  by  1865  it  was  estimated  that  he  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  devoted 
was  an  owner  in  100  different  gold  and  sil-  his  leisure  to  scientific  researches.  In  1871 
ver  mines.  He  was  the  largest  owner  in  the  he  became  Professor  of  Physics,  and  subse- 
**  Bobtail  Mine,^^  which,  for  some  time,  netted  qnently  of  Languages,  in  Haverford  College, 
$400,000  a  year.  In  1866  he  became  President  where,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  acting 
of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Denver,  and  the  president.  His  investigations  include :  1.  The 
same  year,  under  a  nopular  belief  that  the  Ter-  confirmation  of  Faraday's  conjecture  that  grav- 
ritory  was  about  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ity  must  be  capable  of  an  experimental  rela- 
of  States,  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  proposed  tion  to  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  other 
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forces,  80  as  to  bind  it  up  with  them  in  recip-  sioned  a  brigadier-general.  Daring  Septem- 
rocal  action  and  equivalent  effect,  which  gained  ber,  1861,  he  was  in  command  at  Mayfield, 
for  him  the  Magellanic  gold  medal  of  the  Ey.,  but  fell  back  when  Gen.  Grant  occupied 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  1864.  2.  Paduoah.  He  led  three  regiments  in  the  oat- 
Estimate  of  the  mass  and  distance  of  the  sun,  tie  of  Belmont,  Not.  7,  1861,  and  was  after- 
from  the  influence  upon  the  barometer  of  the  ward  placed  in  command  at  Columbus,  Ky., 
constrained  relatiye  motions  of  the  earth  and  which  he  was  forced  to  eracuate  during  Gen. 
sun.  8.  The  discoyery  that  ^*  Y,"  which  is  Grant^s  Tictorious  march.  On  the  advance  of 
the  ratio  between  the  electrostatic  and  electro-  Gen.  Bragg  into  Kentucky,  in  September,  1862, 
magnetic  units,  is  idso  the  time  integral  of  Cheatham,  then  a  major-general,  was  placed 
steUar  rotation,  thus  completing  the  demon-  in  command  ofthe  Fourth  Division  of  his  army, 
stration  of  Faraday^s  conjecture.  4.  Exten-  which  was  actively  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
sion  of  planetary  and  stellar  harmonies,  so  as  Perr^ville,  Oct.  7,  8,  1862.  He  commanded  a 
to  show  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  ^tem  division  of  Bragg^s  army  at  the  battle  of  Mur- 
are  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  harmonic  vibra-  freesboro*,  Dec  81, 1862,  and  retained  the  posi- 
tions in  an  interstellar  elastic  medium.  5.  Dem-  tion  during  the  retreat  from  Tullahoma,  ana  the 
onstration  that  the  phyllotactic  law,  which  retrograde  movement  from  Chattanooga,  in 
had  been  extended  to  planetary  cycles,  is  also  September,  1868.  He  also  took  part  in  the  bat- 
operative  in  the  vibrations  of  chemical  atoms,  ties  of  Ghickamauga,  Sept.  19, 20, 1868.  Preri- 

6.  Application  of  the  principle  of  conservation  dent  Grant  tendered  him  an  official  appoint- 
of  areas  to  all  cases  of  nebular  condensation,  ment,  which  he  declined  in  a  letter  of  grateful 
so  as  to  show  that  the  maximum  gravitating  appreciation.  He  served  four  yeara  as  Superin- 
acceleration  at  the  center  of  a  stellar  system  tendent  of  the  Tennessee  Prison,  and  accepted 
is  always  determined  by  luminous  undulation,  the  postmastership  of  Nashville  from  President 

7.  Correction  of  an  error  in  regard  to  the  den-  Cleveland  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

sity  of  the  luminiferous  ether.    8.  Correction  CMIiM^f  HHs  SjlvestVy  an  American  civil 

of  an  error  in  regard  to  the  elasticity  of  the  engineer,  bom   in   Baltimore,  Md.,  July  6, 

luminiferous  ether.    9.  Demonstration  of  the  1818 ;  died  in  Chicago,  III,  Aug.  19,  1886. 

Chase-Maxwell  ratio.    These  and  other  re-  The  boy  left  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 

searches  were  published  in  the  **  Proceedings  became  chainman  of  an  engineering  party  in  the 

of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  and  preliminary  survey  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

have  also  appeared  in  the  transactions  of  the  Railway.    After  several  years*  experience  in 

Royal  Society,  the  French  Academy  and  else-  this  capacity^  he  became  sub-assistant  on  the 

where,    He  was  a  member  o^  scientific  socio-  proposed  Allegheny    and   Portage  RaUroad. 

ties  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  Vice-  In  1881  he  did  valuable  work  on  the  Paterson 

President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soci-  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.    Ue  was  sent  to 

ety.    Prof.   Chase   published   '*  Elements  of  South  Carolina  in  1887  as  senior  assistant  to  a 

Arithmetic  " ;  **  Common-School  Arithmetic,*'  corps  of  seventy  engineers,  nearly  all  older 

and  ^*  Elements  of  Meteorology "  (Philadel-  than  himself,  to  engage  in  the  construction  of 

phia,  1884).  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  Rail- 

CheatiuuB,   B>nla«hi  VraaUla,  an  American  road,  of  which  he  afterward  became  resident 

soldier,  bom  in  Davidson  County,  Tenn.,   in  engineer.    In  1846  he  was  made  chief  engi- 

1819 ;  died  in  NashvUIe,  Tenn.,  Sept.  4, 1886.  neer  of  the  western  division  of  the  Boston 

He  was  educated  in  NashviUe,  and  after  spend-  water-works;  and  in  1860  chief  commissioner 

ing  a  year  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Philadel-  in  the  Boston  Water  Department.    From  1861 

Ehia,  he  returned  South  and  took  charge  of  till  1855  he  was  city  engineer,  having  charge 

is  father's  farm.    At  the  first  caU  for  volun-  of  all  the  water-works  under  the  Cochituate 

teen  for  the  Mexican  War,  he  entered  the  serv-  Water-Board,  besides  being  the  surveyor  of  the 

ice  as  captain  of  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment,  streets  and  harbor  improvements.    This  office 

with  which  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  he  relinquished,  and  planned  the  sewerage  sys* 

Monterey  and  the  affair  at  Medelin,  on  March  tern  of  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  the 

25,  1847,  displaying   ^eat  courage  on  both  Board  of  Sewerage  Commissioners  of  that  city, 

occasions.    lie  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  becoming  chief  engineer  when  the  Board  of 

the  year's  term  of  service,  and,  returning  to  Public  Works  was  organized.    The  river-tun- 

Kashville,  raised  the  Third  Tennessee  Regiment,  nels  devised  by  him  proved  successful,  not- 

and  with  this  joined  Gen.  Scott  on  his  march  withstanding  much  adverse  criticism.    In  1879 

to  the  capital,  taking  part  in  nearly  all  the  he  became  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in 

battles  around  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  in  sev-  Chicago.    He  was  consulted  on  water  ques- 

eral  as  senior  colonel,  commanding  a  brigade,  tions  by  the  authorities  in  Boston,  Chicago, 

He  was  discharged  in  July,  1848,  and  then  New  York,  Memphis,  Detroit,  and  Toronto ; 

spent  several  yeara  in  California.    At  the  out-  and   on  sewerage,  by  Boston,  Des  Moines, 

break  of  the  civil  war,  he  organized,  at  the  Providence,  Milwaukee,  and  other  cities.    Mr. 

request  of  the  Military  Board  of  Tennessee,  Chesbrongh  was  a  corresponding  member  of 

the  whole  supply  department  for  the  Western  the  American  Institute   of  Architects,  and 

army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  thus  em*  President  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineen 

ployed  till  May,  1861,  when  he  was  oommis-  from  November,  1877,  tiU  November,  1878. 
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ChndL  Phindliiy  an  Amerioan  olergynuuif  Amherst,  Marcli  9, 1886.  He  was  gradaated 
bom  inSeneca,  N.  Y.,  Sept  11, 1801 ;  died  in  at  Amhent  OoUege  in  1848,  after  which  he 
TaiTTtowD,  N.  T.,  June  5, 1886.  He  waa  edn-  taaght  the  natural  sdenoeB  in  Williston  Semi- 
cated  in  Hamilton,  N.  T.,  and  began  a  coarse  nary,  East  Hampton,  where  he  had  been  pre- 
of  theologicid  stadj  early  in  life.  His  first  pared  for  college.  In  1850  he  went  to  En- 
pastorate  was  in  Ponltney,  Yt.,  where  he  rope,  and  studied  ohemistrj  and  botany  in  the 
preached  for  thirty  years,  and  sabseqnently  TJoiTersity  of  Gottingen,  where,  in  1862,  he  re- 
he  had  charge  of  churches  in  Providence,  R.  ceived  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  On  his  return  to 
I.;  Rochester,  N.  T. ;  and  Boston.  Mass.  this  country,  he  was  elected  to  the  professor- 
About  1854  he  withdrew  from  pastoral  labors  ship  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  in 
to  enter  upon  an  editorial  career.  For  many  Amherst,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
years  he  was  one  ofUie  editors  and  proprietors  chair  untU  1858,  after  which,  until  1867,  he 
of  the  **  Examiner,*'  and  for  ten  years  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  only.  At  the  be- 
edited  the  *^  Chronicle,'*  Baptist  publications,  ginning  of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered,  and 
He  was  also  a  flrequent  contributor  to  literary  was  made  mi^jor  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachu- 
magazines,  both  religious  and  secular,  and  was  setts  Infantry.  He  served  with  tbe  Army  of 
the  author  of  several  philoeophical  and  tbeo-  the  Potomac,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
logical  works.  As  a  linguist  he  was  highly  Chantilly,  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg,  re- 
accomplished,  being  a  ripe  Hebrew  and  Greek  ceiving  his  commission  as  colonel  in  May,  1862. 
scholar,  and  well  versed  in  modem  languages.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  recom- 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  mended  by  Gen.  Bumside  **  for  a  well-deserved 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in  London,  1846,  and  was  promotion"  as  brigadier -general.  During 
credited  with  having  originated  ^*  The  Week  1868  he  resumed  his  lectures,  continuing  them 
of  Prayer.*'  His  principal  works  were :  "  Phi-  until  1867,  when  he  became  President  of  the 
losophy  of  Benevolence,"  *^  Seed-Thoughts,"  a  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  at  the 
prize  essay  on  '*  Religious  Dissensions,''  ^' An-  same  time  Professor  of  Botimy  and  Horticul- 
tioch,"  «' Memorial  of  Theodosia  Dean,"  '^Tem-  ture.  These  offices  he  held  until  1879,  with 
pleton,"  and  "  Perides."  the  exception  of  the  years  1876  and  1877, 

Cburk,  Rata  Wheslwrlgkt,  an  American  der-  which  he  spent  in  Japan,  where  he  had  been 

gyman,  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  invited  by  the  Gk>vemment  to  establish  and 

1818 ;  died  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1886.  organize  the  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture  at 

He  was  graduated  at  Tale  in  1888,  and  at  the  Sapporo.    His  botanical  knowledge  proved  of 

divinity  school  there  in  1841,  having  previous-  great  value  in  that  country,  for  he  was  instm- 

ly  studied  for  a  time  at  Andover  Theological  mental  in  introducing  into  the  United  States 

SchooL    After  bis  ordination,  Jan.  7, 1848,  he  several  beautiful  shade-trees  from  Japan.    He 

became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  also  sent  home  a  large  assortment  of  seeds, 

Church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  sul>8equent-  which  proved  of  special  value  to  Massachu- 

ly  had  charges  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  East  setts,  on  account  of  the  high  latitude  from 

Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Brooklyn,  N.  T.    At  the  which  they  were  selected.    He  likewise  dis- 

time  of  his  death  he  had  been  pastor  for  many  covered  a  new  lichen,  which  was  named,  by 

years  of  the  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman,  Cetraria  Clarhii,  in 

in  Albany,  N.  Y.    The  University  of  New  his  honor.     After  his  resognation  from  the 

York  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1862.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  he  became 

Dr.  Clark  was  a  brother  of  Bishop  Thomas  interested  in  the  floating  college  projected  by 

M.  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island.    Two  other  broth-  James  O.  Woodraff.    He  was  maae  prendent, 

ers,  both  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Epraco-  and  worked  with  great  energy  for  two  yeara 

pal  Church,  are  Dr.  Georae  H.  Clark,  of  Hart-  in  developing  the  scheme,  which  was  aban- 

ford,  and  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Clark,  of  doned  on  the  death  of  its  originator.    From 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.    Dr.  Clark  was  well  known  1869  till  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 

as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  published  about  180  chusettsStateBoardof  Agriculture,  and  served 

books,  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  articles.    His  ea^jgMo  from  1876  till  1879.    In  1863  he  was 

books  include  **  Lectures  to  Young  Men"  (2  appointed  on  a  commission  by  Gov.  Andrew 

vols.,  Washington,  1842) ;  **  Review  of  Moses  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 

Stuart's  Pamphlet  on  Slavery  "  (1860) ;  ''Mem-  State  Military  College,  and  in  1864  he  was  a 

oir  of  Rev.  John  E.  Emerson  "  (Boston,  1861 ;  presidential  elector,  and  secretary  of  the  elec- 

abridged  edition,  1852);    *' Heaven  and   its  toral  college.    In  1864, 1866,  and  1867,  he  was 

Scriptural  Emblems"  (1858) ;  **Life  Scenes  of  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legisla- 

tbe  Messiah,"  and  '*  Romanism  in  America "  ture.    President  Clark  was  a  member  of  nu- 

(1854) ;  '*  The  African  Slave-Trade "  (1860) ;  merous  scientific  societies,  and  a  trustee  of 

^'  Heroes  of  Albany  "  (Albany,  1867) ;  '*  The  several  academic  institutions.    The  results  of 

Bible  and  the  School  Fund "  (Boston,  1870) ;  his  investigations  while  a  student  in  Gottin- 

and  a  description  of  the  work  of  Moody  and  gen  were  published  in  Liebig's  '^  Annalen,*^ 

Sankey.    He  was  also  the  author  of  about  a  during  1851-'62.     He  contributed  articles  to 

dozen  Sunday-school  text-books.  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 

Ctork,  WHUaai  Sorith,  an  American  educator,  culture,  and  translated  for  the  use  of  his  stu- 

bom  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  July  81, 1826;  died  in  dents  Scheerer's  *'  Blow-pipe  Manual "  (1869> 
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€Mte  lifMll*  ftu  Ameriean  adentlst^  born  In  was  T.  B.  Aldrioh's  raoeesBor  as  assistant  edi- 
Philadelphia.  ra.,  in  1802 ;  died  in  Uamden,  tor  of  the  '*  Home  Journal,^'  at  tlie  same  time 
N.  J^  April  27y  1886.  His  parents  were  writing  art  oritioisms  for  the  ^*  Evening  Post," 
QnakerSf  and  hia  father  was  widely  known  for  many  of  which  afterward  appeared  in  Tacker* 
his  practical  philanthropy,  and  his  mother  man's  "Book  of  the  Artists."  Id  186d-*69 
was  an  elder  in  the  Society  of  fViends.  He  and  assin  from  1875  till  shortly  before  his 
developed  a  remarkable  proOcienoy  in  mathe-  death,  j£r.  Goffin  was  a  clerk  in  the  auditor's 
matics  at  an  early  age ;  took  a  course  of  in-  department  of  the  New  York  Onstom-Honse. 
stmcdon  in  medicine  and  surgery  at  the  Penn-  He  edited  the  **  Table,"  a  monthly  pnblicar 
sylvania  Hospital,  and  became  resident  physi-  tion  devoted  to  gastronomy.  In  1878,  and  in 
cian  of  that  mstitntion^  In  1826  he  was  ap-  1882-'86  contributed  regularly  on  the  same 
pointed  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  All^  subject  to  the  *'  Caterer,"  published  in  Phila- 
ghany  College.  After  making  a  trip  to  India,  delphia.  In  1881  he  delivered  a  poem  at  the 
where  he  prosecuted  entomcMOgicsl  research,  reunion  of  the  Coffin  family  in  Nantucket, 
he  went  on  a  long  cruise  as  a  surgeon  in  the  One  of  his  last  pieces  waa  "  A  Glimpse  of  Hen- 
navy,  and  collected  material  for  a  bulky  vol-  ry  Clay,  and  the  Clay  Banqnets,"  pablished  in 
ume.  In  December,  1885,  he  Joined  the  sden*  the  New  York  "  Tribune"  for  May  80,  1886. 
entifio  corps  of  the  South-Sea  Expedition,  and  "Barry  Gray's"  industry  was  untiring.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  had  a  deep  love  of  nature,  and  social  qualities 
comparative  anatomy;  but  on  the  failure  of  that  endeared  him  to  aU  who  knew  him.  His 
the  first  expedition  he  left  the  service.  He  books  are  mostly  collections  of  his  hamoroas 
drew  up  the  address  of  the  Native  American  pieces  written  over  the  signature  of  **  Barry 
party  in  1854,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Gray."  They  indode  *'  My  ICairied  Life  at 
political  canvass  of  the  day.  He  was  formerly  Hillside,"  sketches  written  at  his  ^*  Hillside 
widely  known  as  the  author  of  "  Leaflets  from  Farm,"  in  1857-'58  (New  York,  1866) ;  ''  Mat- 
Memory,"  which  he  called  a  book  of  prose-po-  rimooial  Infelicities  ^  (1865) ;  ^*  Out  of  Town ; 
etry,  and  of  the  poems '' The  Gambler's  Wife  "  a  Rural  Episode"  (1866) ;  ''Cakes  and  Ale 
and  ''Christian  Charity."  Latterly  he  grew  at  Woodbine"  (1868)  ;  "Castles  in  the  Air" 
very  eccentric,  and  was  frequently  seen  with  (1871) ;  and  "  The  Home  of  Cooper  and 
hundreds  of  entomological  specimens  impaled  Haunts  of  Leatherstocking"  (1872).  He  Icila 
on  all  parts  of  his  clothing.  Many  of  his  completed  book  in  manuscript, 
contribations  to  scientific  literature  were  trans-  Cseks^  Jakn  Atay  an  American  author,  bom 
lated  into  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  in  Winchester,  Ya.,  Nov.  8, 1880;  died  m  his 
Italian  languages.  home, "  The  Briars,"  near  Boyce,  Clarke  Coun- 

Csfln,  Bekert  Barrjr,  an  American  author J[>orn  ty,  Va.,  Sept  27, 1886b  His  father,  John  Rog- 
in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  July  81, 1826 ;  died  in  Ford-  era  Cooke,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Vir- 
ham.  New  York  city,  June  10,  1886.  He  was  ginia,  and  he  was  a  great-grandson  of  Gov. 
a  great-grandson  of  Alexander  (3offin,  one  of  John  Esten,  of  Bermuda,  where  his  grand- 
the  original  proprietors  of  Hudson,  whose  father  had  been  taken  aB  a  prisoner  during  the 
great-grandfather,  Tristram,  the  first  of  the  Revolution.  John  Esten  Cooke  passed  his  early 
name  in  this  country,  emigrated  firom  England  years  at  "  Glengary,''  his  father's  country  seat 
in  1605.  When  very  young,  Robert  began  to  at  Frederick.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  six- 
spend  his  savings  for  books,  and,  at  the  age  of  teen  and  studied  law  with  his  father,  but  after 
ten.  owned  a  small  library.  His  father  died  practicing  about  four  yeara,  abandoned  law 
in  1887,  and  he  was  then  placed  in  a  boarding-  for  literature.  At  the  be|inning  of  the  civil 
school  in  Richmond,  Mass.,  afterward  entering  war  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  and 
the  Pouffhkeepsie  Collegiate  School,  where  he  served  successively  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
was  graduatea  in  1841.  He  then  studied  un-  from  1861  till  1864,  being  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
der  private  tutors  in  Hudson^  learning  also  the  J.  £.  B.  Stuart,  who  had  married  a  cousin  of 
art  of  steel  engraving,  and  beginning  to  con-  Mr.  Cooke.  Another  cousin,  Gen.  John  R. 
tribute  anonymously  to  the  press.  In  1845-'49  Cooke,  also  fought  on  the  side  of  the  South; 
he  was  book-keeper  in  a  New  York  importing  but  his  father,  Gen.  Philip  St.  George  Cooke, 
house,  and  found  time  at  odd  moments  to  uncle  to  John  Esten,  was  a  distinguished  of- 
write  a  series  of  humorous  "  Letters  from  ficer  in  the  national  army.  At  Appomattox 
Home  "  to  a  Hudson  ionrnal,  over  the  ngna-  John  Esten  Cooke  was  inspector-general  of 
ture  of  "  Barry  Gray,''  by  wmch  name  he  aft-  horse  artillery  in  the  Confederate  army.  Mr. 
erward  became  well  known.  In  1849  he  also  Cooke  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Of  late  yeara 
began  to  write  for  the  "  Home  JoumaL"  A  he  did  not  write  as  much  as  formerly,  but  gave 
severe  illness  forced  him  to  resign  his  place,  his  attention  to  the  education  of  hb  three  chU- 
and  in  1852  he  opened  a  book-store  with  his  dren  and  the  ei^oyment  of  his  country  place, 
brother  in  Elndra,  N.  Y.,  still  contributing  to  "  The  Briars,"  beautifully  situated  in  the  grass- 
the  New  York  press.  In  1854  he  turned  his  at-  lands  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Most  of  his 
tention  to  theology  and  wrote  for  the  "Church*  works  are  descriptive  of  Virginia  life,  and 
man"  and  other  religious  papers,  intending  to  many  deal  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
take  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  re-  long  ago.  His  war-books  are  records  of  per- 
tumed  to  New  York  in  1857,  and  in  1858-'62  sonal  observation  and  opinion.   His  works  pub- 
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lished  in  book  form  indade  "  Leatherstocking  CraiwcD,  Charics  H.^  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
and  Silk;  or  Hauler  John  Mrers  and  bis  Times'*  in  Newborg,  N.  T.,  Oct.  81, 1825 ;  died  in  Adri- 
(NewTork,  1854);  "  The  Yir^nia  Comedians ;  an,  Mich.,  Dec.  18, 1886.  In  1887,  npon  the 
or  Old  Days  in  the  Old  Domimon,"  a  picture  of  death  of  both  parents,  he  was  taken  by  an  nn- 
society  in  the  planter  olaseuust  before  the  Kev*  cle  to  Adrian,  and  placed  at  the  carpenter's 
elation  (2  vols.,  1854)  ;  ^*  The  Toath  of  Jeffer-  trade.  When  twenty  years  old  he  was  elected 
son"  (1854);  ^*Ellie,''anovelof  townlife(Rich-  deputy  [connty  derk,  and  began  the  study  of 
moDd,  1855) ;  ''  The  Last  of  the  Foresters  "  law.  Three  years  later  he  was  defeated  as  the 
(New  York,  1856) ;  **  Henry  St  John,  Gentle-  Whig  candidate  for  county  clerk.  In  1850  he 
man  ;  a  Tale  of  1774-'75,"  a  sequel  to  the  was  elected  county  register,  and  in  1852  was 
'*  Oomedians "  (1859)  ;  "  Life  of  Stonewall  re-elected.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
Jackson'*  (Richmond,  1868);  **  Stonewall  Jack-  Republican  party  in  its  first  days,  and  was  an 
son ;  a  Military  Biography,"  enlarged  from  the  adherent  of  it  throaghout  his  life.  In  1865  he 
foregoing  (1866) ;  ** Surrey  of  £ag1e's  Nest;  formed  a  law  partner^ip  with  Judge  Thomas 
or  Memoirs  of  a  Staff-Officer  serving  in  Vir-  M.  Gooley,  which  continued  until  1869,  when 
ginia"  (1866);  ''Mohun;  or  the  Last  Days  of  the  latter  moved  to  Ann  Arbor.  Ht,  Oroswell 
Lee  and  his  Paladins,"  a  sequel  to  the  preced-  was  elected  Mayor  of  Adrian  in  1862,  and  in 
ing  (1868);  '*  Wearing  of  the  Gray"  (18^7);  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  elected  a  State 
'^Fairfax,"  a  novel,  introducing  Lord  Fairfax  Senator,  subseqnently  serving  as  chairman  of 
and  George  Washington  (1868) ;  ^'  Hilt  to  Hilt "  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  as  president  pro 
(1869) ;  *^  Out  of  the  Foam,"  a  sensational  fie-  tern.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1864 
tion  (1869) ;  *^  Hammer  and  Rapier:  the  Bat-  and  1866,  was  President  of  the  Constitutional 
ties  of  Vir^nia"  (1870) ;  "The  Heir  of  Gay-  Convention  in  1867,  was  an  elector-at-large  on 
mount,"  a  story  (1870) ;  "  life  of  Gen.  Robert  the  Republican  ticket  in  1868.  He  was  Speak- 
£.  Lee,'*  written  with  his  concurrence  (1871) ;  er  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  in 
"•  Dr.  Vandyke,"  a  tale  (1872) ;  "  Her  Majesty  1874,  and  elected  Governor  in  1876  and  1878. 
the  Qaeen,"  an  historical  romance  of  the  Eng-  €■— laga^  Efceacwf  Unb.  an  American  dergy- 
lish  Revelation  of  1640  (Phihidelphia,  1878);  man,  born  in  Claremont,  JS.  H.,  Nov.  9, 1800; 
''  Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston,  and  other  Stories  "  died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Feb.  22.  1886.  His 
(New  York,  1874);  **  Justin  Harley"  (Phila-  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and  m  the  town 
delphia,  1874) ;  '*  CanoUes,"  a  tale  of  the  cam-  schools  he  received  his  preparatory  education, 
ptdgn  between  Lafayette  and  Comwallis  (De-  In  1821  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church, 
troit,  1877 ;  **  Prof.  Pressensee,  Materialist  and  with  a  purpose  of  fitting  for  the  ministry,  and 
Inventor  "  (New  York,  1878) ;  "  Mr.  Grantley's  he  was  graduated  at  Waterville  College,'  Me., 
Idea"  (1879);  "Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion  "  in  1828.  In  September  of  that  year  he  was 
(1879) ;  "  Virginia  Bohemians  "  ri879) ;  "  Vir-  ^  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Salb- 
ginia;  a  History  of  the  People"  (Boston,  1889) ; '  bury,  N.  H.,  remaining  there  until  called  to  be 
''My  Lady  Pokahontas"  (1884);  and  ''The  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Concord,  in 
Maurice  Mystery  "  (1885).  March,  1882,  and  there  remained  until  Jane, 
Coeper,  JaBCfl^  an  American  clergyman,  bom  1850.  During  this  pastorate  518  persons  united 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1826 ;  died  in  De-  with  the  church,  and  the  Sunaay-school  in- 
troit,  Mich.,  April  1,  1886.  He  removed  to  creased  from  128  to  292  members.  He  labored 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1882 ;  united  with  the  a  few  months  in  Newark,  N.V.,  and  from  No- 
Ninth  Street  Church  in  that  city  by  baptism  vember^  1850,  his  work  was  pursued  at  Spring- 
early  in  1840,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  field,  Mass.,  till  April,  1852;  then  to  Pittsfield, 
Woodward  College.  At  the  end  of  two  years  N.  H.,  till  1854.  On  Jan.  11,  1854,  he  was  in- 
his  health  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  stud-  stalled  over  the  Pleasant  Street  Baptist  Church 
ies,  and  he  temporarily  engagea  in  business,  in  Concord — ^a  new  organization  of  thirty  mem- 
In  1847  he  resumed  his  stadies  in  the  prepara-  bers.  He  was  its  first  pastor,  and  remained 
tory  department  of  the  Western  Theological  until  April,  1868,  during  which  time  there 
Institute  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and  in  the  follow-  were  added  182  members.  To  the  latter  date 
ing  year  he  went  to  Granville  College  (now  he  had  accomplished  forty  years  of  pastoral  1a- 
Denison  University),  where  he  was  graduated  bor ;  later  he  supplied  vacant  pulpits  in  New 
in  1850.  He  spent  the  next  three  years  in  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  until 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  finished  1881,  laboring  with  sixteen  churches,  as  stated 
the  usnal  coarse  of  study.  After  devoting  fif*  supply,  five  of  which,  through  his  efforts,  erect- 
teen  months  to  missionary  work  in  Cincinnati,  ed  new  houses  of  worship,  and  thirteen  had 
he  was  ordained  in  December,  1854.  He  was  the  way  prepared  for  pastoral  settlements, 
successively  pastor  at  Madison,  Wis.;  Wauke-  among  which  were  Lebanon,  Suncook,  Frank- 
sha,  Wis. ;  Mielrose,  Mass. ;  West  Philadelphia,  lin,  and  Burlington,  Vt.  The  degree  of  D.  D. 
Pa. ;  Rondont,  N.  T. ;  and  Flint,  Mich. ;  resign-  was  given  to  him  in  1855  by  Dartmouth  dol- 
ing the  latter  charge  at  the  call  of  the  Ameri-  lege.  He  was  President  of  Colby  Academy, 
can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  to  become  New  London,  for  many  years,  and  was  also  a 
its  district  secretary  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  trustee  of  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me. 
Michigan.  In  1880  he  received  the  degree  of  Catter,  Stephea,  an  American  philanthropist, 
D.D.  fromDenison  University.  bom  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1809;  died  in 
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New  York  oitj,  May  9, 1886.  At  the  age  of  acoomplisbed  lin^tt  and  was  a  member  of 
seventeen  be  left  borne,  and  was  apprenticed  tbe  American  Oriental  Society  and  of  the  Asi- 
as  a  ship- joiner  to  David  Halsey,  in  New  York  atio  Society  of  Bengal,  and  a  foreign  associate 
city.  After  serving  for  four  years,  be  engaged  of  tbe  Hungarian  Unitarian  Society.  Mr.  Dall 
in  bosineae  for  bimself  and  was  so  occupied  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  tbe  press,  botb 
until  bis  retirement  in  1856.  He  tben  devoted  in  tbe  Umted  States  and  in  India.  He  wrote 
much  of  bis  time  and  means  to  educational,  many  tracts,  educational  and  moral,  bymns, 
reformatory,  and  cbaritable  interests,  becom-  and  devotional  poems,  and  bis  pamphlets  ex- 
ing  actively  identified  with  tbe  New  York  Pris-  ceed  one  hundred  in  number,  many  of  which 
on  Association,  tbe  Wetmore  Home,  the  Home  were  several  times  reprinted  in  response  to  a 
for  the  Friendless,  and  tbe  New  York  Female  demand  from  tbe  natives,  for  whose  instmc- 
OoUege  in  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  and  bold-  tion  they  were  intended.  He  was  also  the  su- 
ing tbe  office  of  president  of  tbe  two  corpora-  thor  of  ^^  From  Calcutta  to  London  by  the  Suez 
tions  last  named.  Canal''  (Calcutta,  1869). 

Citli)  Udiard  M^  an  American  naval  officer,  Davis,  Jeaepli  A.,  an  American  physician,  bom 

bom  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1846 ;  died  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  July  1,  1818 ;  died  there, 

in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  2, 1886.    He  en-  Aug.  4,  1886.    He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 

tered  tbe  Naval  Academy  in  1862,  and  was  ton  in  1884,  and  began  bis  medical  studies  in 

graduated  in  1866.    He  was  on  duty  on  the  the  office  of  Charles  Davis,  M.  D.,  at  Elizabetii, 

*^  Ossipee,''  North  Pacific  fleet,  in  1867-68 ;  N.  J.,  completing  tbe  course  in  that  of  Joseph 

was  promoted  to  ensign  in  ApriL  1868 ;  at-  Smith  Dodd,  M.  D.,  at  Bloomfield,  and  receiv- 

tached  to  the  *^  Pensacola,^'  North  Pacific  sta-  ing  bis  degree  from  Jefiferson  College,  Phila- 

tion,  in  1869;  promoted  to  master,  March  26,  delphia,  in  1888.    He  at  once  began  practicing 

1869 ;  oommissdoned  as  lieutenant/ March  21,  in  bis  native  town,  continuing  until  witiiin  a 

1870 ;  assigned  to  special  duty  at  Washington,  few  weeks  of  his  death*    At  an  early  age  he 

D.  C,  in  1870 ;  ordered  to  the  receiving-ship  manifested  a  strong  inters  in  tbe  cause  of 

^^Independence''  in  1871 ;  to  tbe  Pacific  fleet  popular  education,  and  chiefly  through  his  in- 

ui  1871-'72;  to  tbe  ''Powhatan,"  North  At-  dividual  efforts  tbe  first  free  school  in  Bloom- 

lantic  station,  in  1873 ;  and  to  the  navy-yard  field  was  established  in  1849.    He  served  one 

at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  in  1874.    From  1875  till  term  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders 

1879  he  was  engaged  on  Coast-Survey  duty,  of  Essex  County,  the  only  political  office  he 

serving  on  the  ''  Hassler  "  and  tbe  ''  Yukon,^'  was  ever  willing  to  accept, 

and  during  the  ensuing  two  years  he  was  on  Many,  hmu  J.,  an  American  physician,  bora 

tbe  ''Monocacy"  and  the  *' Asbnelot,"  on  tbe  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  in  1850;  died  in  New 

Asiatic  station.     His  Ust  cruise  expired  in  York  city,  April  2, 1886.    He  was  graduated  at 

April,  1882.    He  was  made  lieutenant-coin-  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 

mander,  Oct.  81,  1884,  and  at  the  time  of  his  York,  in  1874,  and  soon  afterward  entered  the 

death  was  on  duty  at  Mare  Island  Navy-Yard.  Charity  Hospitsl.     At  tbe  expiration  of  his 

DaB,  Chaites  Hnry  AppMs%  an  American  mis-  term  of  service  there  he  was  appointed  resi- 

sionaiy,  bora  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  12, 1816;  dent  physician  of  the  Smallpox  Hospital  on 

died  in  Calcutta,  British  India,  July  18,  1886.  Blackwell's  Isbind,  in  charge  of  tiie  New  York 

He  was  educated  at  the  Franklin  and  Latin  Board  of  Health.    He  served  in  this  capacity 

Schools  in  Boston,  delivering  the  valedictory  for  five  years,  and  then  resigned  and  went  to 

at  tbe  latter  institution,  after  which  he  was  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America,  with  a  view  of 

graduated  at  Harvard  in  1889  and  at  the  Cam-  settling  there  permanently.  j3ut  the  climate 
ridge  Divinity  School  in  1840.  For  a  year  he  not  proving  congenial  to  him  be  returned  to 
was  occupied  in  missionary  work  in  connec-  New  York  end  began  practicing  in  tbe  upper 
tion  with  the  Unitarian  Church  in  St.  Louis,  part  of  the  city,  but  was  soon  afterward  ap» 
and  was  there  ordained  an  evangelist  in  No-  pointed  visiting  physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
vember,  1841.  He  tben  returned  to  the  North,  Nervous  Diseases.  He  wss  a  dose  stu<^nt,  and 
and  for  a  time  wss  similarly  employed  in  Bal-  a  pleasing  writer  on  medical  subjects, 
timore  with  the  Tuckerman  mission.  In  1846  De  Stmue,  WIIhsI  Cllbkss,  an  American  law- 
he  spent  a  year  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  conduct-  yer,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  28, 1822 ; 
ing  a  ministry  to  the  poor,  and  later  accepted  died  Feb.  1,  1886.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
a  pastorate  in  Needbam,  Mass.  From  1849  Chancellor  Henry  W.  De  Sanssnre,  of  Sontii 
till  1854  he  preached  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Carolina,  who  was  sJso  Director  of  the  Mint 
Fsiling  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  under  Washington.  He  was  graduated  at  South 
charge,  and  in  Febraary,  1865,  he  sailed  for  Carolina  College  in  1840.  studied  law,  and  in 
India  as  the  first  foreign  missionary  of  tbe  1888  wss  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  for 
Unitarian  Church  in  America.  He  made  Cal-  many  years  in  tbe  Legislature,  and  in  Decem- 
cutta  his  home,  and  his  work  thenceforth  was  ber,  I860,  commanded  the  State  troops  Uiat 
largely  educational.  Tbe  Mission  School  of  occupied  Fort  Moultrie  on  its  evacuation  by 
Useful  Arts,  the  first  Girls'  School  for  Natives,  Major  Robert  Anderson.  He  commanded  the 
the  first  School  for  Homeless  and  Friendless  artillery  on  Morris  Island  during  the  bom- 
Children,  and  the  first  Children's  Temperance  bardment  of  Sumter  in  1861,  and  was  afterward 
Society  were  organized  by  him.  He  was  an  Treasurer,  Adjutant,  and  Inspector  -  General 
VOL.  XXVI. — 48    A 
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of  his  State.  He  was  President  of  the  State  from  Joining  the  mob.  He  was  an  inoorpo- 
Sooiety  of  the  Gindnnatif  the  Charleston  Librae  rator  of  the  Oase  School  of  Applied  Science  in 
ry  Society,  and  the  Sonth  OaroUna  Hngaenot  Cleveland,  and  a  member  of  many  charitable 
Society.  He  pablished  nnmerons  historical  ad-  and  sdendfio  associations.  He  was  also  promi- 
dresses,  indnding  '^The  Stamp- Act  of  Great  nent  in  the  conncila  of  the  Protestant  £pis- 
Britain,  and  the  Resistance  of  the  Colonies,^*  copal  Chnroh.  In  Jane,  1886,  he  read  before 
showing  that  Sonth  Carolina,  on  March  26,  the  Cullom  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of 
1776,  adopted  a  Constitntion  by  which  the  Congress,  in  St  Lonis,  a  paper  on  the  railroad 
royal  goTemment  ceased  to  exist  there ;  ^*  The  interests  of  the  coontry. 
Causes  which  led  to  the  Surrender  of  Com-  Dei^  hua^  an  American  actress,  born  in 
wallisat  Torktown'*;  ''Memoir  of  Gen.  Will-  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1860;  died  in  Troy, 
lam  Monltrie  *' ;  and ''  Mnster-RoU  of  the  Sonth  N.  T.,  Feb.  10, 1886.  At  the  sge  of  eighteen 
Carolina  Soldiers  of  the  Continental  Line  and  she  went  npon  the  stage,  her  first  appearance 
Militia  who  served  daring  the  Revolation."  beingincOmpanywiUi  the  late  John  £.Owen& 
He  also  prepared  an  address  on  the  oelebra-  In  1870  she  wrote  and  prodaced  at  the  Stand- 
tion  by  the  Hngaenot  Society  of  America  of  ard  Theatre,  New  York,  ''  A  Daughter  of  the 
the  bi-centenniai  anniversary  of  the  revocation  Nile,'*  in  which  she  played  a  leading  part.  The 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (New  York,  1886).  piece  was  well  received  by  the  newspaper  crit- 
DcTweiX)  Jetai  HtBrjy  an  American  railroad  ics,  bat  failed  in  popular  appreciation.  She 
manager,  bom  in  Boston.  Mass.,  April  6, 1882 ;  was  a  bright,  intellectusl  woman ;  a  pleasing 
died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  17,  1886.  His  conversationalist,  an  observant  traveler,  and  a 
ancestors  were  among  those  who  purchased  creditable  landscape-painter;  sbe  had  appeared 
the  site  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  from  tne  Indians  bnt  little  on  the  stsge  in  the  past  few  years,  her 
in  1684,  and  his  father  was  Capt.  John  Deve-  health  not  permitting  her  to  play  continuously, 
reox,  of  the  merchant  marine.  He  was  edn-  She  was  twice  married, 
cated  at  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Academy,  and  in  Dstsiy  Heeet^  an  American  educator,  bom  in 
1848  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  Pomfret,  Vt.,  Nov.  29, 1809 ;  died  in  Wood- 
was  construction  engineer  on  several  railway  stock,  Yt.^  Jan.  17,  1886.  He  spent  his  boy- 
lines.  In  1862  he  went  to  Tennessee  and  be-  hood  on  his  father^s  farm,  and  after  leaving  the 
came  prominent  in  railroad  matters  there,  be-  common  school  studied  by  himself  becoming 
ing  resident  engineer  of  the  Tennessee  and  especially  profident  in  mathematics.  He  read- 
Alabama  R»lway  for  eight  years,  and  serving  ily  took  np  his  father^s  work  of  land-survey- 
for  a  time  as  city  engineer  of  Nashville.  At  ing,  and  tsnght  school  in  the  winter  daring  the 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  dosed  np  his  years  from  1828  to  1846.  Shortly  after  this, 
affairs  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Gk>vem-  he  began  the  work  of  his  life,  the  training  of 
ment,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1862  was  directed  teachers,  which  he  carried  on  from  1860  to 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  for  a  military  road  1866,  adopting  the  plan  of  keeping  a  private 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  On  its  completion  school  in  the  spring,  and  teaching  the  public 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  military  rail-  school  in  the  winter,  with  the  right  to  takepu- 
roads  in  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  nils  of  his  own.  In  this  unpretentious  way, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  order  out  of  Mr.  Doton  trained  about  160  successful  teaoh- 
the  confusion  into  which  they  had  fallen,  not-  ers,  and  had  great  influence  on  common-school 
withstanding  the  constant  assaults  of  the  ene*-  education  in  his  State.  In  1867  he  left  this 
my,  the  demand  for  the  conveyance  of  large  work  to  become  engineer  of  the  Woodstock 
bodies  of  troops,  batteries,  pontoons,  and  sick  Railroad,  npon  which  work  had  just  begun, 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  tne  swarms  of  ped-  and  held  that  post  antil  his  death.  He  found 
dlers,  thieves,  and  spies  that  infested  the  roads,  time  daring  his  teaching  to  do  much  survey- 
Under  his  control  Alexandria  became  the  cen-  ing,  and  also  made  astronomical  calculations, 
ter  of  a  system  that  worked  with  precision  and  first  for  a  register  published  in  Woodstock  in 
energy.  He  was  repeatedly  complimented  for  184d-*66,  then  for  Walton^s  '*  Vermont  Regis- 
bravery  and  distinguished  services  by  Oen.  ter  ^  from  1868  nntil  his  death,  and  also  for 
Meade  and  other  ofllcers,  and  on  his  resigns-  the  ^*  New  Hampshire  Register ''  since  aboot 
tion,  in  March,  1864,  received  a  letter  of  thanks  1876.  He  kept  a  meteorological  record  for 
from  Secretary  Stanton.  He  then  retamed  to  eighteen  years,  making  full  montlily  reports  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  became  Superintendent,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington, 
and  afterward  Vice-President  of  the  Cleve-  Mr.  Doton  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in 
land  and  Pittsburg,  and  in  1868  Vice-Prest-  1866  and  1866,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  Gen- 
dent  of  the  Lake  Shore  road.  He  subsequently  oral  Assembly  established  by  law  his  method  of 
became  its  president,  and  when  all  the  lines  com  pu  ting  annual  interest,  known  as  the'*  Ver- 
between  Baffdo  and  Chicago  were  united  he  raont  Rule.^'  Mr.  Doton  was  a  man  of  quiet 
was  made  general  manager  of  the  entire  sys-  and  retiring  disposition,  but  had  wonderful 
tern.  From  1878  until  his  death  he  was  presi-  success  in  teaching,  and  attracted  all  by  the 
dent  of  many  important  lines.  He  was  a  man  charm  of  his  manner.  Norwich  University  gave 
of  great  courage,  and  during  the  riots  of  1871  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1846. 
prevented  eight  hundred  of  his  men,  by  his  Deigall) ;  Jeiui)  an  American  editor,  bom  In 
.  personal  influence,  in  the  face  of  great  danger,  Scotlimd,  in  1809 ;  died  in  Flushing,  L.  Lf 
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Aug.  19,  1886.  He  came  to  America  when  gin,  for  which  he  paid  nothing,  believing  that 
quite  yoang ;  settled  in  Canada,  and  hegan  life  a  gratification  of  the  ambition  of  joxmg  writers 
as  a  derk,  snbsequentlj  enga^png  in  the  leather  to  see  their  prodoctions  in  print  would  be 
business.  In  1846  he  reared  from  mercantile  soffloient  recompense. 
Ufe,  and  founded  the  ^'  Weekly  Witness  "news-  BryiialBy  Mkaamiftty  T^  an  American  dergj* 
paper  in  Montreal  He  was  a  man  of  aggres-  man,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  about  1840;  died 
sive  religioos  convictions,  and  attempted  to  in  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Julj  80,  1866.  He  was 
neutralize  the  effects  of  sensationalism  in  the  educated  for  the  law,  and  for  a  time  took  an 
newspapers  by  combining  in  his  publication  active  p>art  in  politics,  publishing  a  newspaper 
the  news  features  of  current  Journalism  with  in  Florida.  He  subsequently  took  oMers  in 
the  reli^ous  features  of  denominational  or-  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  after 
gans.  As  this  venture  yielded  results  satirfao-  being  ordained,  served  nine  years  as  a  mission- 
tory  to  him,  he  began  issuing  a  daily  edition  in  ary  in  Dalton,  Ga.,  and  seven  years  as  rector  of 
1861.  Leaving  his  Montreal  publications  in  Christ  Church,  in  Mobile,  Ala.  In  1888  he  ao* 
the  editorial  care  of  his  eldest  son,  he  came  to  oepted  a  call  to  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans, 
New  York  city  in  1870,  and  in  the  following  La.,  the  oldest  Protestant  congregation  in  that 
year  established  the  ^'I>aily  Witness"  on  a  dty.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  was 
similar  plan.  This  had  a  fluctuating  career  elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Easton,  Md., 
until  1878,  beins  several  times  on  the  verge  of  and  while  his  congregation  were  sending  con- 
suspension,  and  being  saved  by  contributions  of  gratulations  to  him  at  Waukesha,  where  he  had 
money  in  answer,  Mr.  Dougdl  claimed,  to  his  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  they  were 
earnest  prayers  for  financial  assistance.  In  startled  by  a  telegram  announcing  his  sudden 
1878,  however,  be  suspended  the  daily  edition,  death.  He  was  a  man  of  large  teaming  and 
and  issued  the  '*  Weekly  Witness,"  which  at-  ability,  and  was  noted  rather  for  the  ceafwith 
tained  a  large  circulation.  He  also  established  which  he  performed  his  pastoral  duties  than 
the  '*  Northern  Messenger,"  the  **  Dominion  for  pulpit  brilliancy. 

Monthly,"  *^  Sabbath  Reading,"  and  the  *^  Pio-  Dnilsy,  WOtaa  BbbJj  an  American  physician 

neer,"  a  prohibition  paper.    He  was  intensely  and  surgeon,  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1811 ;  died  in 

earnest  in  all  his  labors,  and  frequently  found  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct  9. 1886.    He  was  gradn- 

time  for  service  as  an  evangelist.  ated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 

DsughorCy,  Jehiy  an  American  inventor,  bora  Surgeons  in  Dublin  in  1888 ;  emigrated  to 
in  1808;  died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  18, 1886.  Jamaica,  and  became  Health  Officer  of  Port 
He  invented  the  portable  iron  section-boats,  Maria,  and  surgeon  in  the  marine  hospital  in 
and  devised  the  inclined  planes  over  the  Al-  that  town^  and  a  Fellow  of  the  King's  College 
legheny  mountains  in  the  days  of  the  old  of  Physicians  in  Kingston.  In  1841  be  came 
Portage  Ridlroad.  He  Is  credited  with  sug-  to  the  United  States,  where,  in  184^,  he  re- 
gesting  the  route  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  ceived  a  diploma  from  the  New  York  College 
and  in  1867  obtained  a  charter  for  the  Sher-  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in  1848  he- 
man's  Valley  and  Broad  Top  road,  which  finally  gan  practice  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He  waa 
was  merged  in  the  South  Pennsylvania  road,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Long  Island  Hos- 
His  latest  plan  was  a  proposed  railroad  from  pital,  one  of  the  regents,  and  for  a  long  time 
Canada  to  Washmgton,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  treasurer.  In  1870  he  was  elected  nresi- 
Mr.  Dougherty  was  one  of  the  most  active  dent  of  the  collegiate  department,  and  the 
business  men  in  central  Pennsylvania.  head  of  the  council  of  the  college.    He  was 

Dew,  Msflss  1*9  an  American  publisher,  bom  also  one  of  the  curators  of  the  New  York 
in  Littleton,  N.  H.,  in  1810;  died  in  Charles-  Medical  CoUege,  and  a  member  of  the  Kings 
town,  Mass.,  June  22,  1886.  In  1824  he  left  County  and  the  State  Medical  Societies.  For 
Franconia,  where  his  father  was  engaged  in  many  years  he  had  abandoned  private  practice, 
iron-smelting,  and  went  to  Haverhill  to  learn  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  interesst  of 
the  printer^s  trade.  A  brother  had  established  the  collegiate  department  of  the  hospital, 
himself  in  the  printing  business  in  Boston,  and  BsiiImsBj  JasL  an  American  lawyer,  bora  in 
in  1829  Moses  became  foreman  in  his  office.  Salisbury,  N.  II.,  Feb.  22,  1708;  died  in  Oon- 
Sevend  years  later  he  establidied  the  **  Maine  way,  N.  H.,  in  1886.  He  was  fitted  for  college 
Republican ''  in  Saco,  and  afterward  the  at  the  Salisbury  Academy  and  was  graduated 
"  Maine  Recorder  "  in  limington ;  but  neither  at  Dartmouth  in  1824.  He  studied  law  with 
was  successful  Then  he  established  the  '*  Bos-  Samuel  I.  Wells  in  Salisbury,  and  with  Will- 
ton  Museum,*^  with  Ossian  £.  Dodge  as  editor,  iam  C.  Thompson  in  Plymouth,  and  was  ad- 
and  this  met  the  same  fate.  After  various  vent-  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.  He  then  settled  in 
ures,  he  brought  out  the  first  issue  of  the  Conway,  which  was  ever  afterward  his  home, 
*' Waverley  Magaane,"  on  May  80,  1850.  He  and  soon  achieved  a  high  reputation  among 
had  a  severe  struggle  to  keep  the  publication  the  lawyers  of  liis  State.    He  was  elected  as 


publication  was  filled  with  stories,  narratives,    election.     In  1889  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
and  poetry,  of  almost  exclusively  amateur  ori*    Harrisburg  National  Convention  that  noml-. 
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nated  William  Henry  Harrison  for  President,  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

and  on  his  retnm  to  New  Hampshire  he  par-  Mr.  Ely  was  more  generally  known,  however, 

tioipated  actively  in  the  oanvas.    He  was  ap-  from  his  connection  with  the  Farmers^  Clab, 

pointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for  an  association  of  New  York  bnsiness  men,  who 

Jfew  Hampshire  in  1841,  and  held  that  office  were  lai^ly  interested  in  agricoltnre,  as  well 

until  the  rolk  Administration,  when  he  was  as  from  his  long  identification  with  the  Amen- 

BQcceeded  by  Franklin  Pierce.    He  was  made  can  Institute,  naving  been  president  of  both 

lodge  of  the  Probate  Oourt  for  Carroll  County  organizations  for  many  years.    Much  of  the 

m  1856,  and  held  that  office  until  disqualified  success  of  the  annual  fairs  of  the  American  In- 

by  age  in  1868.    He  was  nominated  by  the  stitnte  was  due  to  his  skill  as  an  organizer  and 

Kepublicans  for  Congress  in  1868,  but  was  de-  an  executive. 

feated  by  Daniel  Marcy,  by  a  plurality  of  eighty.  Mrkanks,  Thadijii.  an  American  inventor, 

In  1868  he  was  chosen  a  presidential  elector,  bom  in  Bromfield,  Mass.,  in  1796 ;  died  in  St. 

after  which  he  partially  retired  from  the  active  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  April  12, 1886.    He  received 

duties  of  his  profession  and  resided  quietly  in  a  common-school  education,  and  was  associated 

his  home  at  Conway.  with  his  &ther,  a  carpenter  and  miller,  for 

Eriby  JsMMy  an  American  clergyman,  bom  many  years.    An.  elder  brother,  Hon.  Erastus 

in  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1822 ;  died  Fairbouks,  had  settled  in  St  Johnsbury  and 

in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  9,  1886.    He  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stovee  and 

graduated  at  Hamilton  CoUege  in  1844,  pur-  plows.    Recognizing  the  natural  inventive  skill 

sued  his  theological  studies  at  Western  Reserve  of  his  brother,  Erastus  induced  him  to  remove 

and  Auburn  Seminaries,  and  was  ordained  and  thither.     For  a  time  the  brothers  confined 

installed  as  pastor  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  by  the  themselves   to   stoves  and  plows,  of  which 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  in  August,  1851.    He  Thaddeus   invented    many   styles;    but   the 

was  settled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1865-'59  and  "hemp-fever"  of  1829-^80  turned  his  atten- 

1870-'74;  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  inl860~'70;  in  tionin  another  direction,  and  the  first  result 

Oakland,  Cal.,  in  1874-^79 ;  and  was  a  profess-  was  the  invention  of  the  hemp-dressing  ma- 

or  in  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  chine.    As  he  lived  in  a  district  where  a  great 

in  1877-79.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  deal  of  hemp  was  raised,  the  difficulty  of 

Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  weighing  it  by  the  old-fashioned  method  sug- 

in  Lane  Theological  Seminary.    He  was  mod-  gestod  the  idea  of  inventing  a  more  convenient 

erator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby-  kind  of  scale.    He  at  once  gave  his  attention 

terian  Church  in  the  United  States  at  Chicago,  to  the  subject,  and  produced  a  mde  apparatus, 

lU.,  in  1877.    In  1861  he  received  the  desree  which  met  the  approbation  of  the  hemp-grow- 

of  D.  D.  from  New  York  University,  and  in  ers.    After  makmg  various  improvements,  he 

1881  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Marietta  College.  at  last  hit  upon  the  principle  of  leverage,  upon 

nky  SuuMr^  an  American  derayman,  bom  which  the  present  platform -scale  is  based, 
about  1825 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  26, 1886.  His  invention  was  patented  June  18, 1881,  and 
He  was  installed  as  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Se-  several  reissues  were  subsequently  obtained, 
bastian  Streeter,  of  the  First  Universalist  The  most  essential  improvements  were  the  em- 
Church  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  11,  1861,  and  ployment  of  the  levers  only  in  the  constrac- 
resigned  Dec.  25,  1868.  In  1864,  when  the  tiou  of  the  scale,  and  the  use  of  knife-edge 
Shawmnt  Avenue  Universalist  Church  was  bearings,  resting  upon  plain,  polished  steel 
re-dedicated,  he  was  installed  as  associate  pas-  surfaces.  The  brothers  Joined  their  interests 
tor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.  Thayer,  and  held  and  began  the  manufacture  of  scales,  making, 
the  place  until  October,  1865.  He  held  pas-  first,  a  style  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  hemp- 
torates  in  Lynn  and  Salem,  Mass.,  Newark,  growers,  then  one  for  weighiog  hay,  and  aftcor- 
N.  J.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  first  taking  temporary  ward,  as  the  new  apparatus  rose  in  popularity, 
charge  and  afterward  becoming  the  pastor  of  through  more  than  one  hundred  modifications 
St.  Paulas  Church  in  the  latter  city,  succeed-  of  the  ori^nal  scale,  they  produced  a  style  re* 
ing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder.  He  was  the  author  quisite  in  every  possible  kind  of  business,  from 
of  several  works,  among  which  are  *^At  our  tne  most  delicate  apothecary's  balances  to 
Best,"  "Hints  on  Preaching,"  and  "A  Life  weigh -look  scales  having  a  capacity  of  250 
of  Edward  H.  Chapin,  D.  D."  tons.    The  greater  part  of  the  machinery  used 

iay,  HaUuui  C,  an  American  agriculturist,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  scales  was  also  de- 
born  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  in  1808;  died  in  signed  and  made  by  Thaddeus.  The  long  and 
New  York  dty.  May  80,  1886.  He  came  to  short  graduating-marks  on  the  scale-beams  are 
New  York  when  twenty-one  years  old.  and  made  by  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism  of  his 
engaged  in  distilling.  In  1851  he  abanaoned  invention,  he  having  discovered  that  the  old 
thu,  and  organized  the  Peter  Cooper  Fire-In-  process  of  marking  by  means  of  a  chisel  and 
aurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  made  presi-  mallet  lengthened  the  beam,  and  therefore 
dent,  holding  the  place  until  his  death.  In  created  an  inaccuracy  in  weighing.  His  in- 
1850  he  was  electea  a  member  of  the  Common  vention  produced  a  revolution  in  uie  mode  of 
Council  from  the  Seventeenth  Ward  in  1854,  was  weighing  throughout  the  world,  and  met  a 
re-elected,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  practical  reouirement  as  much  as  any  known 
president  of  the  board.    He  was  also  at  one  modem  modern  invention,  of  whatever  char- 
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%act6r.    Mr.  Fairbanks  was  made  a  knight  of  Ang.  0,  1886.    He  received  a  college  edaca- 

the  Imperial  Order  of  Francis  Joseph  daring  tion,  and  earlj  in  life  determined  to  make  Uie 

the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1878.    He  bnilt  and  stage  his  profession.    He  made  his  first  ap- 

endowed  St.  Johnsbnry  Academy  at  a  cost  of  pearance,  as  a  oomediani  in  the  old  Dmrj 

$200,000.  Lane  Theatre  in  London.    In  1862  he  came  to 

Ftttoyy  iamn  Tlieapsflay  an  American  lawyer,  America  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  found 

born  in  Albemarle  Oonnty,  Ya.,  Ang.  6^829 ;  employment  in  8t.  Oharles  Theatre,  in  the 

died  in  Jackson,  Oal.,  Jan.  22,  1886.    He  re-  Bowery,  New  York  dty,  playing  old  men's 

ceived  a  common-school  education,  and  when  parts.    He  then  played  an  ^ogagement  of  two 

qaite  young  removed  to  Missouri,  and  thence,  years  in  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadel- 

in  1860,  to  Oalifornia.    After  spending  some  phia.  Pa.,  after  which  he  returned  to  New 

time  in  mining,  he  settled  in  Amador  County,  York  city  and  secured  an  engagement  in  4he 

studied  law,  and  began  practice  in  1864.    The  old  Bowery  Theatre.     From  this  house  he 

same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assem-  went  to  Barnum's  Museum,  where  he  remained 

bly  as  a  Whig,  and  before  his  term  expired  six  years,  and  then  set  out  on  a  tour  of  the 

was  re-elected.    At  the  beginning  of  the  ses-  States.    He  had  at  various  times  supported  the 

sion  of  1866  he  was  chosen  Speaker,  being  the  elder  Booth,  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  Charlotte 

youngest  man  ever  elected  to  that  office  in  Cushman,  and  Edward  L.  Davenport. 

California.    In  1867  he  Joined  the  Democratic  FrMwo,  Jekn  Jkj  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 

Earty,  with  which  he  affiliated  till  the  dose  of  New  Jersey  about  1820 ;  died  in  Cafion  City, 
is  life.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Col.,  Jan.  18, 1886.  He  removed  to  Mississippi, 
State  Senate  in  1860,  and  re-elected,  serving  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  a 
eight  years  in  all,  and  being  president  jprv  t^ni-  member  of  Congress  from  that  State  in  1861- . 
pore  through  one  session.  In  1878  he  was  the  '68,  and  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State  im- 
Democratic  nominee  for  United  States  Senator,  mediately  preceding  the  civil  war.  Hie  success 
when  Newton  Booth,  the  Independent  candi-  of  the  Yicksburg,  Shreveport,  and  Pacific  Rail- 
date,  defeated  him  by  four  votes.  He  was  road  was  credited  to  his  effoiis  while  he  was  a 
successful  in  1877,  and  took  the  seat  in  sncces-  member  of  Congress.  He  was  the  author  of 
sion  to  A.  A.  Sargent,  March  18,  1879.  In  the  ^*  Freeman's  Chancery  Beports,"  and  at  the 
Forty-seventh  Congr^  he  was  a  member  of  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  candidate  for  appoint- 
committees  on  Conunerce,  Naval  Affairs,  and  ment  as  United  States  Marshal  for  Colorado. 
Post-Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  in  the  Forty-  Ganett,  Charles  F.  M.^  an  American  en^eer, 
eighth  of  those  on  Commerce.  Naval  Affairs,  died  in  Norfolk,  Ya.,  March  7, 1886.  During 
and  Transportation  Routes  to  the  Sea-board.  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding  the  civS 

Feni)  ibrff  nn    American  editor,  bom  in  war  he  was  one  of  the  most  distingmshed  civil 

Clarendon,  Orleans  Countv^  N.  Y.,  July  17,  engineers  in  the  South.    His  education  began 

1824 ;  died  in  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  July  18, 1886.  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  was  contin- 

She  was  graduated  at  Ingham  University,  Le  ned  at  the  School  of  Engineering  in  Philadel- 

Roy,  N.  X .,  in  1846,  and  two  years  later  she  phia  and  Boston.    In  his  early  youth  he  was 

married  Samuel  G.  Love.    But  in  1866  she  called  upon  to  construct  the  first  railroad  in 

was  divorced  from  him,  and,  believing  herself  Virginia,  that  from  Petersburg  to  City  Point 

equally  free,  married  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  He  then  built  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  and 

the  spiritualist.    They  settled  in  West  Orange,  the  Yirffinia  and  Tennessee  Railroads,  and  while 

and  hved  together  until  three  years  before  her  engaged  in  the  latter  work  he  was  appointed 

death,  when  Mr.  Davis,  alleging  a  flaw  in  her  Chief-Engineer  of  the  State  of  Georgia.    From 

divorce,  sought  to  have  their  marriage  annulled,  that  time  until  1854  he  was  mainly  employed 

and,  as  she  offered  no  contest^  succeeded.    She  in  connection  with  the  most  prominent  works 

then  resumed  her  maiden  name,  Mary  Fenn.  of  improvement  in  the  South.    He  afterward 

She  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  pam-  went  into  tiie  service  of  Brazil  at  the  special 

phlets,  editor  of  '^  The  Herald  of  Progress,"  in  instance  and  request  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  and  de* 

1860-'64,  and  a  member  of  Sorosis.  signed  and  built  the  first  railroad  in  that  coun- 

Fanyth,  Jaia,  an  American  der^man,  bom  try.    On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 

in  1810;  died  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  retired  to  his  plantation  in  Hanover  County, 

1886.    At  different  periods  in  his  life  he  served  Ya.    During  the  civil  war  he  was  engaged  in 

as  pastor  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Newburg,  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  at  Richmond,  with 

N.  Y. ;  as  professor  in  the  Theologica]  Semi-  the  rank  of  colonel. 

nary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  at  Caeiikli,  Jaass  8*,  an  American  editor  bom 

Princeton,  and  at  Rutgers  College.  New  Brans-  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1842 ;  died  there,  Jan.  8, 

wick,  N.  J. ;  and  as  chaplain  and  professor  in  1886.    He  learaea  the  printer^s  trade  in  the 

the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point    He  was  office  of  the  Auburn  '*  Morning  News.*'    He 

an  invaluable  counselor  in  places  of  public  enlisted  in  the    Seventy -fifth    Regiment  of 

trast  and  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies.    His  so-  New  York  Volunteers  in  1861,  and  remidned 

dal  qualities  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war,  acting 

friends  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  in  the  commissary  department  of  the  infantry 

FhUMS,  Batal  B.,  an  American  actor,  bom  at  Mobile  in  the  eany  part  of  1864,  and  aa 

in  Ireland  in  1806 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  captain  of  heavy  artillery  at  Cape  Hatteraa  in 
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the  latter  part.  He  became  city  editor  of  the  aboat  half  hig  term  had  expired,  a  petition  nn* 
Sjracase  ^*  Oonrier  "  in  1871,  of  the  Byraonse  meronaly  signed  by  hia  friends  secured  his  par- 
"  Standard"  in  1872,  and  of  the  Oswego  don  by  President  Hayes.  He  returned  to  Mid- 
**  Times"  in  1875;  and  was  managing  editor  dletown,  and  soon  afterward  entered  the  serv- 
of  the  Syracuse  **  Herald"  in  1877-82,  and  of  ice  of  the  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the  In- 
the  Syracuse  ^*  Sunday  Times,"  in  which  he  sane.  The  hist  inddent  in  his  career  was  his 
held  a  half  interest^  from  January,  1888,  till  oandidacr,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  for  jus- 
November,  1885.  tice  of  the  peace.    He  polled  the  party  vote, 

CMea,  Cesffge  JL^  an  American  soldier,  bom  and  was  defeated  by  only  a  small  minority, 
in  Gharlestown,  Ifass.,  in  1825;  died  in  Fra-  firm,  ltbert|  an  American  manufacturer, 
mingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  80, 1886.  Hewasgradu-  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1820;  died  in 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1846,  and  went  at  once  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  1886.  He  was'  ap- 
with  the  army  into  Mexico,  where  he  served  prentioed  to  a  manufacturer  of  wall-paper  m 
with  distinction  thronghont  the  war  an'd  sua-  nis  native  dty,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn  in  1845, 
tained  severe  wounds.  On  returning  home,  where  he  established  a  factory,  which  in  time 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  covered  an  entire  block,  and  gave  employment 
He  gave  up  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  oat-  to  nearly  800  persons.  He  confined  himself 
break  of  the  civil  war,  and  went  out  with  the  wholly  to  his  manufacturing  interests,  tiJdng 
Second  Massachasetts  Volunteers  in  1861.  In  no  part  in  the  political  or  social  affairs  of  the 
1862  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  in  city.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  nine- 
1865  received  the  brevet  of  migor-general  of  teen  children.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  collect- 
volunteers  for  meritorious  oondnct  on  the  field  or  of  paintings,  and  the  possessor  of  a  fortune 
.  of  battle.  The  manner  in  which  he  covered  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 
Gen.  Banks's  retreat  in  Virginia  elicited  the  Qnjf  Jehi  Pu^m.  an  American  physician, 
commendation  of  high  military  anthorities.  bom  bi  Half  Moon,  ra.,  in  1825 ;  died  in  Utica, 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  declined  an  ap-  N.  T.,  Nov.  29,  1886.  He  was  educated  in 
pointment  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  Belief  on  to  Academy  and  Dickinson  College, 
the  army,  and  resumed  tlie  practice  of  law.  Pa.,  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
intormitting  it  for  a  short  time  while  holding  sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848,  and  was  imme> 
the  place  sS  Collector  of  Intomal  Revenne  for  diately  appointed  resident  physician  at  the 
the  Seventh  Massachusetts  District.  G^n.  Gor-  Philadelphia  Hospital.  From  the  beginning  of 
don  published  **  A  History  of  the  Second  Mas-  his  medical  studies  he  devoted  particular  atton- 
sachusetts  Volunteers.*'  tion  to  the  brain  and  its  usnal  disorders.    His 

(MbiB,  WmiaB  Heflitt,  an  American  politi-  researches  and  experiments  in  Uiis  field  gave 
dan,  bom  in  1819 ;  died  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  him  a  wide  fame,  and  his  services  were  much 
Nov.  18, 1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  acade-  sought,  both  for  the  treatment  of  severe  cases 
mies  in  Montgomery  and  Ridgebury,  and  be-  of  insanity  and  for  expert  testimony  in  legal 
came  Teller  of  the  Middletown  Bank  in  1841,  proceedings.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Super- 
and  in  1844  its  cashier.  Aftor  twenty  years  mtendentof  the  New  York  Stato  Lunatic  Asy- 
of  service  in  this  institution,  he  was  in  1866  lum,  and  he  retained  the  place  until  his  death, 
chosen  President  of  the  Wallkill  Bank.  In  1857  In  1882  he  was  nearly  kuled  bv  a  pistol-shot 
he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Orange  County,  fired  by  one  of  his  patients.  He  was  a  mem- 
and  re-eleotod  at  the  close  of  his  torm,  serving  ber  of  the  American  Assodation  of  Medical 
six  years.  In  1867  he  was  nominated  by  the  Editors,  of  the  American  Association  of  Medi- 
Democrats  for  State  Senator,and  re-electod  in  cal  Superintondents  of  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
1860,  and  made  chairman  of  the  Committees  on  sane,  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  American 
Banks  and  Public  Expenditure.  While  he  was  Medical  Association,  of  the  American  Archsso- 
senator  the  last  time,  the  bill  establishing  the  logical  Sodety,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
State  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  British  Psychological  Association,  of  the  Ital- 
Mddletown  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  ian  Freniatrical  Society,  and  of  the  French 
he  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  and  carrying  Psychological  Society,  and  had  been  President 
•it  through.  He  contributed  toward  the  pur-  of  the  New  York  Stato  and  the  Ondda  County 
chase  of  the  farm  on  which  the  asylum  is  built.    Medical  Societies. 

and  for  a  time  served  as  one  of  the  tmstees.  (Stmbs,  Charies  CtardjMk  an  American  editor, 
He  continued  in  the  prendency  of  the  Wall-  bora  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  July  1, 1804 ;  died 
kill  Bank  until  its  failure  in  1872.  Investiga-  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1886.  He  was  a 
tion  showed  that  it  had  been  wrecked  by  its  son  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
officers  in  Wall-Street  speculations;  $256,000  nephew  of  Samuel  Greene,  Chief -Justice  of 
of  the  capital  and  deposits,  and  over  $100,000  the  Judicial  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  At 
of  the  securities  left  in  its  vaults  for  safe  keep-  the  age  of  thirteen  he  began  learning  the 
ing,  were  missing.  The  cashier  fied,  but  Presi-  printer's  trade,  and  after  working  some  time 
dent  Graham  expressed  a  willingness  to  under-  in  the  office  of  the  Boston  ^'  Statesman,**  he 
go  punidimentfor  his  share  in  the  transaction,  went  to  Taunton,  and  in  1828  became  pro- 
and  accordingly  was  brought  to  trial  for  fraud  prietor  of  the  '^  Weekly  Free  R'esB.**  A  year 
and  embezzlement,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  later  he  returaed  to  Boston  and  established 
ton  yean  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary.    When    the  ^'Spectator,**  a  purely  Utorary  paper,  re- 
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miming  his  oonneoticm  with  the  *'  Statesman  ^  Aisembly,  President  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
soon  ^erward.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Philfr-  OommLasionerB,  and  a  colonel  in  the  old  State 
delphia  and  became  associated  with  James  A.  militia.  In  connection  with  his  brothers  he 
Jones  in  the  publication  of  the  ^*  National  Pal*  established  the  steel-works  of  Gregory  &  Co., 
ladiam,"  the  first  paper  in  the  State  to  advo-  bat  retired  therefrom  several  years  before  his 
cate  the  election  of  Uen.  Jackson  to  the  presi-  death,  and  subsequently  lost  much  of  his  for* 
dency,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  was  tune.  Mr.  Oregory  was  passionately  devoted 
connected  with  Qen.  Duff  Oreen  in  the  man*  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  organized 
agement  of  the  **  United  States  Telegraph."  the  choir  of  the  Tabemade  Church,  which 
He  again  returned  to  Boston,  became  sole  later  became  the  foundation  of  the  New  York 
proprietor  of  the  **  Statesman,"  and  on  Nov.  Philharmonic  Society ;  and  was  a  frequent 
9,  1881,  published  the  first  number  of  a  new  and  oonsdentions  contributor  of  criticisms  on 
daily  papKsr,  the  ''  Post"  Under  his  adminis-  musical  events  to  the  New  York  '*  Tribune." 
tration  this  paper  was  very  successftil.  He  Brssilsifcy  AInhiay  an  American  pioneer, 
was  its  foremost  spirit  and  authority  until  he  born  in  1815;  died  in  Houston,  Tex.,  Feb.  6, 
was  seventy-five  years  old,  when  he  retired.  1886.  He  was  an  early  seUler  in  Houston, 
Mr.  Greene  had  been  a  member  of  the  Le^s-  and  daring  the  past  thirty-five  years  one  of 
lature,  and  an  ude  on  the  staff  of  Gk>y.  Mar-    its  leading  citizens ;   was  a  projector  of  the 

a  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;   aod  he  had    Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad,  begun 
ed  of  election  as  mayor,  member  of  Con-    in  1858,  and  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
gress,  and  State  Senator.  company;  and  was  one  of  the  largest  land- 

fiiciny  Benin  BeUissB.an  American  physician,  owners  in  the  State,  amassing  a  great  fortune, 
born  in  Palmyra^  N.  x .,  Aug.  19,  1828 ;  died  Groesbeck,  the  capital  of  Limestone  County, 
in  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  Aug.  4,  1886.    The  family    was  named  for  him. 

removed  to  Adrian,  Mich.,  when  he  was  five       fiUMfy  WfkaM  Whtteii,  an  American  edu- 
years  old.    In  1849  he  began  studying  medi-    eator,  bom  in  1828 ;  died  in  Beverly,  Mass.. 
cine  with  the  family  physician,  and  in  the    Sept.  12, 1886.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvarif 
following  year  he  returned  to  Palmyra  and    in  1852,  and  taught  in  a  school  in  Boston  un- 
continued  his  studies  with  Dr.  Durfee  Chase,    til  1857,  when  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the 
his  uncle,  a  homoeopathist,  subsequently  tak-    college.    In  1861  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
ing  courses  of  lectures  in  the  homosopathic    Professor  of  PbUosophy,  teacning  on  that  sub- 
coUeges  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,    Ject  one  year ;  in  1868  Professor  of  Latin ;  in 
Pa.,  and  being  graduated   at   the   latter  in    1868  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  and  in  1869 
March,  1858.    In  May  following  he  removed    UniversityProfessorof  History,  which  place  he 
to  Canandaigua,  N.  T.,  where  he  was  en-    held  at  the  time  of  his  death.    In  1870,  on  the 
gaged  in  practice  until  1861,  when  he  settled    creation  of  the  office  of  dean  of  the  college 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.   In  1869  he  established  ^'The    faculty,  he  was  i^pointed  the  first  incumbent, 
Homodopathio  Journal,"  which  he  edited  for    and  held  the  office  until  January,  1876,  when 
two  years,  when  failing  health  compelled  him    he  resigned  and  received  a  leave  of  absence 
to  almndon  it.    He  was  the  antlior  cit  several    that  he  might  make  a  prolonged  trip  to  Europe 
treatises,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the    for  his  health.    As  dean  he  had  contrived  the 
local  newspapers,  one  article  on  '*The  Physi-    methods  of  the  department,  established  its  pre- 
oal  Evils  or  Alcohol "  being  extensively  copied,    cedents,  and  set  its  standards.    It  was  ttie 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  (the    nnanimons  opinion  of  the  governing  boards 
senior)  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homceop-    and  of  his  colleagues  that  by  his  skmful  and 
athy,  the  Erie  County  Homoeopathy  Medical    successful  conduct  of  the  new  and  growing 
Society,  the  New  York  State  Homoeopathy    department  of  administration  he  had  rendered 
Medical  Society,  the  Homodopathy  Medical  S<>-    the  coUege  a  service  that  would  be  of  lasting 
ciety  of  Western  New  York,  and  the  Interna-    worth.    In  1884  Prof.  Gumey  was  appointed 
tional  Hahnemannian  Association,  of  which  he    a  FeUow  of  the  Corporation.    In  adaltion  to 
was  president  in  1885.  his  other  duties  he  had  been  for  some  time  edi- 

Cre^ry,  Ihiitoy  8*,  an  American  manufact-  tor  of  the  ^^  North  American  Review." 
nrer,  bom  in  Jersey  Ci^,  N.  J.,  in  1882;  died  CMMa,  taM  Eeppe!,  an  American  Hebrew 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  15, 1886.  His  father  Rabbi,  bom  in  Westphalia  in  1815 ;  died  in 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  public  New  Orleans  in  July,  1886.  His  first  minis- 
men  of  New  Jersey,  and  through  his  mana-  terial  office  was  at  Sendenhorst  in  1838.  Five 
facturing,  railroad,  and  congressional  connec-  years  later  he  removed  to  New  York^  and  in 
tions  was  largely  instramental  in  developing  1846  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  B*nai  Jeshu- 
Jersey  City  and  Hudson  County.  Dudley  S.  ran  congregation  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  oc- 
Gregory,  Jr.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in-  cnpied  pulpits  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Columbus, 
herited  a  large  fortune,  and  entertained  with  Ga..  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  officiating 
great  hospitality  in  the  family  mansion,  since  in  tnree  of  the  present  synagogues  of  the  lat- 
converted  into  the  Jersey  City  Post -Office,  ter  city.  He  was  the  first  to  transplant  to  the 
He  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  Soath  the  Jewish  reform  movement  that  at- 
and  was  at  different  times  a  member  of  the  tained  such  important  dimensions  in  the  North- 
Jersey  City  Board  of  Finance  and  the  State    em  States.   He  founded,  and  for  a  time  edited, 
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the  "  Jewish  Times,''  translated  the  fourth  vol-  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 

nme  of  Graetz's  *'  Gesohichte  der  Jnden,"  wrote  Surgeons  in  Fairfield,  and  in  the  foUowing  year 

the  ^*  Temple  Palpit,''  and  a  metrical  para-  became  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Geneva 

phrase  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  compiled  Medical  College.   After  spending  some  time  in 

the  **  Hymns  of  the  Temple  Emanael."    He  Enrope,  he  settled  in  Buffalo  in  1844^  and  was 

was  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  Conference  appointed  snigeon  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of 

of  Charities,  the  Auxiliary  Sanitary  Associa-  the  Sisters  of  Charity.   He  was  associated  with 

tion,  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  and  the  Drs.  James  P.  White  and  Austin  Flint  in  the 

Society  of  the  Bed  Cross.  organization  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College  in 

Hahi,  ncAasli  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in  1846,  and  became  Professor  of  Surgery,  holding 
Bavaria,  Germany,  in  November,  1880;  died  that  chair  until  1858.  Removing  to  Brooklyn, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  15,  1886.  He  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  Principles 
was  brought  to  America  when  a  child,  and  set-  and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  Long  Island  Hos- 
tled  in  Louisiana,  receiving  a  public-school  pital  College,  and  in  1861  became  Professor  of 
education  in  New  Orleans  and  adopting  the  Military  Surgery,  Fractures,  and  Dislocations, 
profession  of  law.  In  1862,  while  the  State  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Belle- 
was  under  military  rule,  he  was  elected  to  vue  Hospital  Medical  College.  These  he  con- 
Congress,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  close  of  the  tinned  to  hold  until  May,  1868,  when,  on  the 
session.  In  1864  Mr.  Hahn,  his  congressional  death  of  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  he  succeeded  to 
colleague,  B.  F.  Flanders,  and  J.  Q.  A.  Fellows  the  chair  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
were  candidates  for  Governor  of  the  State,  ffery  with  operations,  which  he  retained  until 
Mr.  Hahn  represented  that  portion  of  the  citi-  March,  1875.  During  the  civil  war  he  went  to 
zens  who  were  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  front  as  surgeon  of  the  Thirty-first  New 
Gen.  Banks,  then  in  command  of  the  Military  York  Volunteers,  and  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Department  of  the  Gnlf,  and  was  elected.  He  Run  had  charee  of  the  general  field  hospital  in 
was  inaugurated  March  14,  taking  a  specially  Centreville.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  made 
prepared  oath  of  office.  On  the  following  day  brigadier-surgeon,  and  later  medical  director  in 
President  Lincoln,  by  telegraph,  invested  him  Gen.  William  B.  Franklin^s  division.  By  order 
with  the  powers  that  had  been  exercised  by  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  he  was  appointed 
the  military  Governor,  and  on  the  succeeding  medical  director  of  the  Fourth  Corps  of  the 
one  Gov.  Hahn  issue^  a  proclamation  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  September,  1862, 
sheriffs  of  the  State,  directing  an  election  for  he  organized  and  took  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  for  the  re-  G^nerd  Hospital  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 
vidon  and  amendment  of  the  State  Conatitu-  becoming,  in  February,  1868,  Medical  Inspector 
tion  in  consonance  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government.  From  this  ant-colonel.  This  commission  he  resigned  in 
time  until  his  term  expired,  in  1868,  he  was  a  1868,  and  returned  to  New  York.  Subsequent 
leading  actor  in  the  remarkable  political  events  to  1876  he  retained  his  appointment  of  visiting 
of  his  State.  At  the  close  of  bis  term  the  surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  was  also 
University  of  Louisiana  conferred  upon  him  consulting  surgeon  to  &U  Elizabeth  Hospital, 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  became  editor  of  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled, 
the  New  Orleans  *'  Republican  "  in  1867;  was  and  to  various  city  dispensaries.  Dr.  tiamil- 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  1872  till  ton's  reputation  as  a  surgeon  extended  througfa- 
1876 ;  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  out  the  United  States,  and  his  consulting  prac- 
New  Orleans  Mint  in  1878 ;  and  was  elected  tice  was  very  great  At  the  time  of  the  assas- 
a  District  Judge  in  1879  and  1884,  rerigning  sination  of  President  Garfield,  he  was  called  in 
the  office  in  1885  on  being  elected  a  member  as  consulting  physician,  and,  after  approving 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  He  founded  the  the  treatment  pursued  by  the  attending  physi- 
village  of  Hahnville,  in  St.  Charles  County,  and  cians,  remained  associated  with  the  case.  Dr. 
made  that  his  home  in  late  years.  Hamilton  was  elected  President  of  the  New 

Hiwiltw,  Fnudc  Histtaigs,  an  American  sur-  York  State  Medical  Society  in  1855,  of  the 

Seon,  bom  in  Wilmington,  Yt,  Sept.  10, 1818 ;  Erie  County  Medical  Society  in  1857,  of  the 
ied  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  11, 1886.  He  New  York  Pathological  Society  in  1866,  of  the 
was  graduated  at  Union  in  1830,  and  began  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society  in  1875  and 
studying  medicine  with  Dr.  John  G.  Morgan  in  1876,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine 
Auburn.  During  the  winter  of  1881-^82  he*  in  1878,  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Medical 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  of  Jurisprudence  in  1878  and  1885,  and  from  1880 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Fiurfield,  N.  Y.,  till  1884  was  Vice-President  of  ^e  New  York 
and  received  from  the  Cayuga  County  Medical  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  1868  he  was  made 
Society  a  license  to  practice  medicine  and  sur-  an  honorary  associate  member  of  the  College 
gery.  After  practicing  for  two  years  in  Au-  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in  1869  re- 
burn,  he  was  graduated  at  the  medical  depart-  ceived  the  degree  of  IL.  D.  from  Union  Col- 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  lege.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  bone-drilL  and 
1885,  and  in  the  same  year  began  a  course  of  also  of  an  apparatus  for  broken  jaw,  ana  in* 
lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in  his  office  vented  or  modified  the  apparatus  for  almost 
in  Auburn.    In  1889  he  was  dected  Professor  every  fracture  of  long  bonesi  with  various  in- 
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gtnunents,  in  military  and  general  anrgery.  Hardfaigi   Wnfan  CLy   an    American   stock- 

Hia  pnblicationa  indade,  beaidea  aeTeral  minor  breeder,  bom  on  Belle  Meade  farm,  near  Nash- 

works,  *^  Treatise  on  Strabiamna"  (Buffalo,  ville,  Tenn.,  in  1808;  died  there,  Dec.  16, 1886. 

1844) ;  '^  Treatiae  on  Fractnrea  and  Bialoca-  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  adiool  in  Naah* 

Hona  *'  (Philadelphia,  1860,  aeventh  edition,  ville  and  puraned  hia  ednoation  in  an  aoademj 

1884),  which  haa   been  translated  into  the  at  Williamatown,  Oonn.,  where  he  had  for 

FVench  and  German  langoagea;    **  Practical  claaamates  Gov.  Horatio  Sejrmonr,  of  New 

Treatise  on  Military  Surgery  *'  (New  York,  York,  and  Gov.  Thomaa  Seymonr,  of  CoDnect* 

1861) ;  **  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  8ar-  icat    BeUe  Meade  was  settled  by  his  father, 

S)ry  "  (1872) ;  and  ne  edited  '*  The  Surgical  who  removed  from  Vermont  in  1806,  and  pre- 

emoira  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  pub*  empted  two  and  a  quarter  sections  of  land. 

liahed  in  1871  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  8.  On  leaving  the  academy,  William  became  asso- 

Sanitary  Oommission.  ciated  with  his  father  in  developing  the  place, 

Haalli,  Ckartea  EdwiN.  an  American  natural-  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  m  1889  he  in- 

iat,  bom  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Feb.  4, 1826 ;  died  herited  a  fine  tract,  which  by  successive  pur- 

in  Cambridge,  Maas.,  Jan.  8.  1886.    He  waa  chases  amounted  to  1,400  acrea.  He  continued 

graduated  at  WaterviUe  College  (now  Colby  the  improvements  instituted  by  hia  father^ 

University)  in  1867,  and  for  six  years  taught  made  further  additiona  to  the  property,  and 

in  Brandon,  Vt.,  Bath,  Me.,  and  Suffield,  Conn,  became  known  aa  the  most  successful  agri- 

From  1863  till  1878  he  was  Professor  of  Chem-  oulturist  in  Tennessee.    Both  his  father  and 

Istryand  Natural  History  in  Waterville  College,  hia  grandfather  were  noted  as  breeders  of  the 

spending  his  winter  vacationa  in  practical  »ci-  blooded  horse,  and  to  this  industry  he  gave 

entific  studies  in  the  laboratoriea  of  Harvard  hie  attention.    He  trained  and  rau  his  own 

University,  first  in  the  chemical  department  horses  with  success,  and  achieved  a  wide  repu- 

under  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  and  later  in  aoOlogy  tation  on  the  turf.    In  1867  he  retired  from 

under  Prof.  Louis  Agaasiz.    In  1878  he  re-  the  track,  and  began  his  system  of  annual  sales, 

oeived  the  appointment  of  aasistant  in  Con*  confiniug  himself  to  the  breeding  and  sale  of 

ohology  and  raleontol<«y  in  the  Museum  of  thoroughbred  horses  tiU  the  close  of  his  life. 

Comparative  Zo6logy.   For  a  few  years  he  gave  His  most  celebrated  staUions  are  "Enquirer,'^ 

instruction  in  geology  and  geography ;  but  thia  "Imported   Great   Tom,"    "Bramble,''    and 

he  afterward  relinquished,  giving  his  entire  at-  "Luke  Blackburn."     The  live-stock  on  the 

tention  to  the  work  in  the  museum,  declining  ftrm  represented  a  value  of  $260,000. 

invitationa  from  Brown  Univenity  and  else-  Hariy,  IknlaMli  ftaaUtay  an  American  phy- 

where  to  resume  his  lecturing.   He  received  the  dcian.  lK>m  in  Eennebunk,  Me.,  Jan.  28, 1808 ; 

degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Lewis-  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  22,1886. 

burg,  Pa.,  in  1878,  and  in  1880  became  one  He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  was  edu- 

of  the  trustees  of  Colby  University.    Pruf .  cated  at  the  Friends'  boaraing-school  in  Provi- 

Hamlin  published  but  few  papera ;  the  most  dence,  R.  I.    Subsequently  he  studied  at  Hav- 

important  of  them  are  "  Observations  during  erford  College,  and  was  graduated  at  the  med- 

Yisits  to  Mount»  Ei^hdin,  Maine";  "A  Re-  ical  department  of  the  University  ofPennsyl- 

port  of  an  Examination  of  Syrian  Fossils " ;  vania   in  1840.    He  then  became  attending 

and  ^  The  Attitude  of  the  Christian  Teacher  in  physician  in  Brockley  Hospital,  Philadelphil^ 

reapect  to  Science."  out  later  settled  in  New  Bedford,  Maas.,  where 

Btmif  Saawly  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in  he  aoon  acquired  a  large  practice.  In  1866 
Elizabethtown,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1884 ;  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  court  physi- 
died  in  Albany,  K  Y.,  May  21, 1886.  He  waa  cian,  with  charge  of  the  marine  hospital,  in 
the  aecond  eon  of  Hon.  Augustus  C.  Hand,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  filled  these  offices 
who  was  a  member  of  Conoreaa,  a  State  Sen-  for  aix  years.  He  then  removed  to  San  Fran- 
ator,  a  Judge  of  Uie  New  York  Court  of  Er-  dsco,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
rors,  and  a  Judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme  npent.  Dr.  Hardy  waa  the  founder  of  the  San 
Court  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  District.  Samuel  Francisco  Lying-in-Hospital  and  Foundling 
Hand  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  in  1861.  Asylum,  incorporated  in  1868.  The  establish- 
studied  law  in  his  father'a  office,  waa  admitted  ment  of  thia  institution  he  regarded  as  hia  life- 
to  the  bar  in  Ballston  Spa,  in  1864,  and  waa  in  work,  and  he  waa  ita  manager,  physician,  and 
practice  with  hia  father  until  1869,  when  he  surgeon,  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
went  to  Albany  and  waa  for  a  short  time  aa-  retire  a  few  montha  before  hia  death, 
aociated  with  John  V.  L.  Pruyn.  In  1861  he  Hanlaglsi,  Qdvtai  isani  an  American  ednca^ 
formed  a  connection  aa  Jjmior  oounael  with  tor,  bom  in  1826;  died  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
Peter  Cagger  and  John  K.  Porter,  and  when  Feb.  16,  1886.  Prof.  Harrington  had  been 
the  latter  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  Mr.  connected  with  Wesleyan  University  for  up- 
Hand  became  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  wardof  twenty-five  years,  first  being  in  charge 
Appeals.  In  January,  1869,  he  was  appointed  of  the  department  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
the  reporter  of  the  court;  in  1876  a  member  afterward  giving  hia  entire  attention  to  Latin. 
of  the  State  Commiasion  on  Reform  of  Mnnld-  About  fifteen  years  ago  be  published  an  edi- 
pal  Government,  and  in  1878  a  Judge  of  the  tion  of  the  plays  of  Plautua,  which  became  a 
Court  of  Appeala.  standard  text-book.    He  waa  also  the  author 
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of  well-known  hjmns  and  religiooB  poems,  tnoket  He  was  oonseorated  April  28,  1878. 
In  Jane,  1886,  as  his  strength  would  not  per-  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  haa  nearly  com- 
mit the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  class-  pleted  an  imposing  cathedral 
room,  he  was  elected  professor  emeritaSi  UdtaighaaNr,  Byaaa,  an  American  philan- 
llsiilisi,  Bi^iula  FnakBay  an  American  phj-  thropist  horn  in  Bayrenth,  Bavaria,  in  1812 ; 
rician,  horn  in  North  Branford,  Conn.,  April  died  in  New  York  dtj,  Jan.  22, 1886.  Hecam« 
19,  1811 ;  died  in  Wallingford,  Oonn.,  April  to  America  in  1886,  and  settting  in  New  York 
28,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  engaged  first  in  the  dry-goods  and  afterward 
department  of  Yale  in  1836,  and  settled  in  in  the  general  insurance  hunness.  He  took  a 
Wallingford,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  leading  part  in  the  Hehrew  institutions  of  the 
for  fifty  years.  In  1846  be  yisitea  Europe,  city,  devoting  much  of  his  time  and  means  to 
and  spent  six  months  study  ins  in  Paris,  also  their  interests;  was,  one  of  the  founders  and 
visiting  hospitals  elsewhere.  During  the  civil  most  earnest  supporters  of  the  Hehrew  Beney- 
war  he  served  as  surgeon  with  the  Independ-  olent  Society,  and  had  served  as  President  of 
ent  Battalion  of  New  York  Volunteers,  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Hehrew  Fratenud  Order 
September,   1862,  till  March,   1864.     Subse-  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Suently  he  was  associated  with  the  United  HU,  Mat  Beyitsi.  an  American  lawyer,  hom 

tates  Sanitary  Oommission,  and  during  the  in  Mason.  N.  H.,  Nov.  25, 1796;  died  in  Tem- 

summer  of  1864  was  sent  to  South  Carolina  pie,  N.  H.,  May  8, 1886.    He  practiced  law  for 

and  Florida.    He  was  prominent  in  most  of  many  years  in  Bangor,  Me.,  and  was  the  an- 

the  public  measures  adopted  in  Wallingford.  thor  of  the  original  Maine  liquor  law.    He 

It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  winter  published  histories  of  Mason,  Old  Constable, 

was  introduced  into  the  town,  and  he  was  and  other  localities  in  his  native  State, 

urgent  in  his  appeals  for  beautif  jing  the  streets  Headtoy^  Mat  CUpaaa^  an  American  civil  en- 

with  shade-trees,  himself  planting  many  of  gineer,bominTnrin,N.Y.,Dec.  10, 1818;  died 

its  elms.    For  years  he  was  principal  of  the  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct  21, 1886.    He  began  his 

school  board,  and  was  always  active  in  pro-  engineering  career  in  the  employ  of  the  State 

moting  the  cause  of  education.    He  kept  a  of  New  York,  during  1886,  on  the  survey  for 

careful  record  of  the  rainfall  during  thirty  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  where  his  abU- 

years,  and  made  other  meteorological  observa-  ity  brought  him  quick  promotion  and  respon- 

tions.    Dr.  Harrison  was  a  member  of  several  sible  work.    In  1844  he  hecame  engineer  for 

scientific  societies,  and  had  been  President  of  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  number 

the  County  Medical  Society.    In  1872  he  re-  of  mills  in  Clinton,  Mass.,  and  devoted  himself 

ceived  tiie  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale,  to  which  tor  four  years  to  the  wide  range  of  work  necea- 

institution  he  bequeathed  his  medical  library,  sary  to  build  up  a  variety  of  mdustries,  a  task 

HMUUckeBy  Thaaas  fnmd^  an  American  der-  that  he  accomplished  with  rare  success.    He 

gyman,  horn  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  May  5, 1827 ;  then  became  associated  with  Jordan  McKay  in 

oied  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  11, 1886.    He  the  manufacture  of  engines  and  other  machin- 

was  educated  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  ery,  in  Pittsfield,  and  in  1852  was  appointed 

Catholic  Church,  in  McDonald's  Academy  and  superintendent  of  the  Lawrence  machme-shop. 

St.  Kyran's  College,  in  his  native  city,  and  the  SuosequenUy  he  again  turned  his  attention  to 

Theological  Seminary  at  Maynooth.    He  was  the  manufacture  of  machinery.    His  ezperi- 

ordainea  in  Dublin,  April  29, 1858,  hy  Bishop  ence  with  locomotives  led  him  into  an  ansijysia 

O'Reilly,  of  the  Diocese  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  the  dynamical  relations  that  speed  bore  to 

then  visiting  Ireland,  and  on  his  invitation  the  the  operation  of  enjpnes,  and  the  result  of  his 

young  priest  came  to  America.    His  earliest  investigations,  partiy  theoretical  and  partly 

missions  were  at  the  cathedral  in  Providence,  practical,  were  shown  in  his  invention  of  the 

at  St.  Joseph's,  in  the  same  city,  at  Woon-  Hoadley  portable  engine,  which  was  probably 

socket,  and  at  Newport.    On  Jan.  17,  1854,  the  first  application  of  scientific  principles  to 

he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's,  West  the  design  of  high-speed  engines.    These  soon 

Winsted,  Conn.,  and  on  July  5  was  stationed  gained  a  high  reputation  and  sold  eztensivdy 

at  Waterbury,  in  the  same  State.  He  remained  throughout  the  United  States.    Meanwhile  he 

in  that  parish  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  had  hecome  interested  in  the  organization  of 

period  he  built  a  costly  GK>thio  church,  a  school-  tiie  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company,  agent  of  the 

nouse,  and  pastoral  residence,  hought  and  laid  New  Bedford  Copper  Company,  and  of  the 

out  a  cemetery,  founded  a  convent,  and  served  McKay  Sewing-Maohine  Association,  and  was 

acceptably  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  £du-  one  of  the  founders  and  President  of  the  Archi- 

cation  of  the  city.    What  he  accomplished  in  hald  Wheel  Company.    After  1876  he  devoted 

this  parish  commended  him  to  a  higher  ap-  hia  attention  chiefiy  to  mechanical  and  engi- 

pointment,  and  when,  in  1872,  the  Diocese  of  neerio^  questions,  serving  as  an  expert  on  im- 

Hartford  was  divided  and  the  Diocese  of  Prov-  portant  cases  in  tne  courts,  and  filling  respon- 

idence  created,  he  was  appointed  by  Pope  Pius  sihle  places  in  mechanical  exhibitions.    During 

IX  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  diocese,  com-  the  civil  war  he  was  sent  to  England  by  the 

prising  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Bristol,  Barn-  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  examme  ordnance 

stable,  and  part  of  Plymouth  Counties,  Mass.,  and  fortifications,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 

and  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan*  a  system  of  American  sea-coast  defensea.    Hia 
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prof^BBional  work  la  ahown  by  its  inflaenoe  however,  and  in  1846  he  perfected  a  rotary 

over  a  wide  range  of  engineering  practice  in  machine,  which  received  the  name  of  **the 

mill-work,  applications  of  steam,  and  sanitary  lightning  press.'*    At  first  it  had  fonr  cy]in- 

engineering,  rather  than  in  any  massive  stmct-  ders,  bnt  these  were  afterward  increased  to 

ores  that  bear  his  name  as  bnilder.    He  held  ten,  giving  the  press  a  capacity  for  making 

various  political  o£Boes  of  minor  importance,  20,000  impressions  an  honr  on  one  side  of  the 

and  was  for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  Mas-  sheet.    The  idea  then  occurred  to  bim  of  print- 

sachnsetts  State  Board  of  Health.    Mr.  Hoad-  ing  from  a  long  sheet  or  web  of  paper  and  on 

ley  was  a  member  of  several  scientific  associ-  both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  one  operation.    The 

ations,  and  a  contributor  of  technical  papers  result  of  many  costly  experiments  was  the  Hoe 

to  tbeir  transactions.    One  of  the  most  impor-  web  perfecting-press,  which  is  capable  of  print- 

tant  of  the  latter  was  on  ^'  American  Bteam-  ing  on  a  contJouous  roll  of  paper  several  miles 

Engine  Practice  in  188^''  read  at  the  Montreal  in  length  and  on  both  sides  of  the  roll  at  the 

meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad-  same  time,  and  cutting  off  and  folding  ready 

vancement  of  Science,  which  was  the  first  step  for  deliveiy  from  15,0^  to  20,000  newspapers 

in  the  polemical  engineering  papers  respecting  in  an  hour,  the  paper  being  drawn  through  the 

English  and  American  railway  practice.  preas  at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  a  minute.    Mr. 

Hsigay  AnUMd  Ateiaidar,  an  American  the-  Hoe  employed  a  large  number  of  workmen, 
olonan,  bom  in  Princeton,  K.  J.,  July  18, 1828 ;  established  a  thoroughly  conducted  school  for 
died  there,  Nov.  12, 1886.  He  was  the  eldest  his  apprentices  in  the  works,  endowed  liber- 
son  of  the  eminent  theologian  and  professor,  ally  a  relief  association  for  the  operatives,  and 
Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  who  occupiea  encouraged  to  the  utmost  any  inventive  ability 
the  chair  of  Theology  in  the  College'  of  New  in  the  men  about  him. 
Jersey  for  many  years.  He  was  graduated  at  Htae,  DatM  Dtag^  spiritualist,  born  near 
thia  college  in  1841,  was  a  student  in  the  theo-  Edinburgh,  March  20,  1888 ;  died  in  London, 
logical  department  from  1848  till  1847,  and  a  England,  June  22,  1886.  He  came  to  Amer- 
tutor  from  1844  to  1846.  He  served  three  ica  when  a  child,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed 
years  as  a  missionary  in  Japan,  returning  home  considerable  disthiction  as  a  spintnd  medium. 
In  1850,  and  spent  several  yeara  in  pastoral  claiming  that  marvelous  phenomena  had  attend- 
labor  in  Lower  West  Nottingham,  Md. ;  Fred-  ed  him  from  infancy.  He  won  many  friends 
erickaburg,  Ya. ;  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  In  1864  by  his  stoneet,  who  readily  accorded  bim  all 
he  waa  appointed  Professor  of  Theolo^  in  the  the  wonderful  powers  he  announced,  even  to 
Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  ra.,  and  declaring  that  they  had  seen  him  fioat  in  mld- 
during  his  incumbencj  he  also  officiated  as  air,  materialize  disembodied  spirits,  and  raise 
pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  in  that  city.  L:i  a  piano  several  feet  by  simply  placing  a  finger 
1877  he  was  appointed  associate  of  his  father,  upon  it.  In  1856  he  went  to  Europe  and  was 
the  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theol-  well  received  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
ogy,  at  Princeton,  and  in  the  following  year  and  Russia,  marrying  twice,  in  the  latter  conn- 
succeeded  him  in  that  chair.  He  had  been  a  try,  young  ladies  of  high  oirth.  He  became 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Col-  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1856,  and  secretary  of  the 
lege  of  New  Jersey  since  1881,  and  was  for  a  Spiritual  AthenflDum  in  London  in  1866.  His 
time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '*  Presbyterian  friends  claimed  that  Queen  Victoria  had  given 
Review.*'  Prof.  Hodge  was  the  author  of  sev-  him  several  private  sittings  shortly  after  the 
end  works,  the  most  notable  being  his  "  Out-  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  there  is  hard- 
lines  of  Theology,*'  which  has  been  used  as  a  ly  a  doubt  that  Napoleon  III  invited  him  twice 
text-book  in  thU  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  to  exhibit  his  powers  in  the  Tuileries.    A  few 

Hse.  Ikhari  MarA,  an  American  inventor,  yeara  ago  several  of  his  alleged  miracles  were 

bom  In  New  York  city,  Sept.  12, 1812 ;  died  exposed  in  London,  since  when  he  had  appeared 

in  Florence,  Italy,  June  7, 1886.    He  was  the  bnt  little  in  public 

eldest  of  three  sons  of  Robert  Hoe,  a  native  of  HfwSy  WHfaui  C^  an  American  lawyer,  bom 

Lancashire,  EngUmd,  who  came  to  New  York  In  East  Chester,  N.  Y.,  in  1816 ;  died  in  Sing 

in  1808,  married  a  sister  of  Peter  Smith,  of  Sing,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11, 1886.    He  completed  his 

Westchester,  the  inventor  of  a  hand  printing-  education  at  Wells  Academy,  Sing  bing,  and 

presa,  engaged  with  the  Smith  brothers  in  engaged  in  teaching  at  Tuckahoe.    In  1851  he 

manufacturing  the  presses,  and,  on  their  death,  became  editor  of  the  *'  Hudson  River  Chron- 

Bucceeded  to  the  entire  business.   Failing  health  ide,"  and  continued  his  connection  with  that 

compelled  the  retirement  of  the  elder  Hoe  in  paper  and  the  "  Register,**  which  succeeded  it, 

1882,  and  the  burineas  passed  into  the  hands  until  within  a  year  of  his  death.    He  had  held 

of  his  eldest  son  and  Matthew  Smith,  a  son  of  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  peace  continuously 

his  old  partner.    Like  his  father,  Richard  was  a  for  twenty-two  years,  and  that  of  Jostice  of 

skillful  mechanic,  and  was  possessed  of  strong  sessions  for  sixteen,  besides  serving  as  an  asso- 

inventive  genius.    In  1887  ne  obtained  patents  date  justice  of  the  County  and  Supreme  Courts, 

in  the  United  States  and  in  England  on  a  new  as  president  of  the  villsffe  of  Sing  Sing,  and  aa 

method  for  grinding  circular  aaws,  and  began  president  of  its  Board  of  Education, 

manufacturi^  them  extensively.    His  atten-  Bmtm^  ^^^""'HL  It^nua^  an  American  clergy- 

tion  was  mamly  given  to  the  printing-press,  man^  bom  in  ComwaU,  Yt,  in  1814 ;  died  in 
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Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  16, 1886.    At  the  age  sons  heretofore  held  as  slayes  in  South  Oaro- 

of  eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach-  Una,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  are  deolmred  free 

maker,  and  in  odd  hours  he  read  and  studied  forever."    This  order  was  almost  immediately 

diligently.     He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  annulled  by  PresideDt  Lincoln,  in  a  special 

College,  Vt.,  in  1840,  and  immediately  after-  proclamation.    In  May,  1864,  G^n.  Hunter  sue- 

ward  went  South  and  engaged  in  teaching  in  ceeded  Gen.  Sigel  in  command  of  the  Depart- 

variousparts  of  Kentucky  aud  in  HuntsvQle,  ment  of  West  Virginia ;  defeated  the  Confed- 

Ala.    While  living  in  the  latter  place,  he  be-  erate  Gen.  W.  E.  Jones,  at  Piedmont,  on  June 

gan  a  severe  and  systematic  stuay  of  Shake-  5 ;  and  attacked  Lynchburg,  without  success, 

speare^s  works,  embodying  the  results  of  his  June  18.    On  Aug.  21,  1862,  the  Confederate 

reading  and  his  opinions  in  the  form  of  lect-  government   decl&red,  that    if  captured,  he 

ures,  which  he  nrst  delivered  in  Huntsville.  should  be  treated  as  an  outlaw,  and  any  of  his 

These  were  cordially  received  by  the  press  and  officers  concerned  in  arming  negroes  should  be 

Eublic,  and  when,  in  1844,  he  went  to  Boston  executed  as  felons,  if  caught.  In  the  same 
e  met  with  warm  congratulations  from  Ralph  year  he  was  detailed  as  president  of  the  Fitz- 
Waldo  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  and  Geo^se  John  Porter  court-martial,  and  in  1865  as 
S.  Hilliard.  His  lectures  were  repeated  in  that  president  of  the  military  commission  that  tried 
and  other  large  cities,  and  their  publication  in  the  conspirators  engaged  in  the  assassination 
1848  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Shake-  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  retired  from 
speareau  scholars.  Subsequently  he  took  or-  active  service  in  July,  1865. 
ders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  edit-  Hntar,  WlDlaB,  an  American  diplomatist, 
ed  the  '^  Churchman  "  for  three  years,  and  was  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Nov.  8, 1805 ;  died  in 
settled  as  a  pastor  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  July  22,  1886.  After 
1858  till  1860.  He  brought  out  several  edi-  spending  three  years  in  the  U.  S.  Military 
tions  of  Shakespeare,  edited  the  **  Saturday  Academy,  he  resigned  on  account  of  impaired 
Evening  Gazette,"  of  Boston,  for  two  years,  health,  and  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
prepared  several  text-books,  and  became  a  studied  law,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
lectxurer  at  the  Boston  University.  guages,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Remov- 
Hot  Ward)  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in  ing  to  Waahini^on,  D.  C,  he  was  appointed 
TJtica,  N.  Y.,  June  14, 1810 ;  died  in  Washing-  a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  State,  by  Secre- 
ton,  D.  C,  March  24,  1886.  He  was  educated  tary  Van  Buren,  May  23,  1829.  In  1888  he 
at  Hamilton  and  Union  Colleges,  being  fradu-  became  chief  of  the  bureau  in  charge  of  the 
ated  at  the  latter  in  1828,  and  studied  Taw  at  relations  with  Spanish  America  and  Brazil ; 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  under  Judge  Gould.  Subse-  in  1849,  claims  clerk ;  in  1852,  chief  clerk  of 
quently  he  was  Mayor  of  Utica,  a  member  of  the  department;  in  1860,  Assistant  Secretary  oi 
the  New  York  Assembly,  and  a  Judge  of  the  interim;  and  in  1866,  Second  Assistant  Secre- 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  from  1865  till  tary.  He  had  served  under  twenty-three  Sec- 
1878,  when  he  was  appomted  a  Justice  of  the  retaries  of  State,  being  on  three  occasions  act- 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  succeed-  ing-Secretary,  and  under  sixteen  Presidents, 
ing  the  late  Justice  Nelson.  In  the  early  part  His  correspondence  with  consuls,  ministers  of 
of  1879  he  was  paralyzed  on  the  right  side  and  the  United  States,  and  foreign  diplomatists, 
incapacitated  for  service,  and  in  1882  Congress  during  this  period,  would  fill  hundreds  of  vol- 
authorized  his  retirement  on  a  pension.  Both  umes.  He  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  writ- 
Union  and  Rutgers  colleges  conferred  the  de-  er  of  dispatches  and  diplomatic  notes,  as  well 
gree  of  LL.  D.  upon  him.  as  the  author  of  important  state  documents 
Hnter,  DavM,  an  American  soldier,  bora  in  that  were  promulgated  over  the  signatures  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  21,  1802 ;  died  there,  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State. 
Feb.  2,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Hard,  Nathaniel  F*,  an  American  builder,  bora 
Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  in  1791 ;  died  in  Montclair,  N. 
second-lieutenant  of  infantry  in  July,  1822.  J.,  Dec.  16,  1886.  In  his  early  youth  he  was 
During  the  ensuing  fourteen  years  he  was  em-  an  enthusiastic  militiaman,  a  thorough  drill- 
ployed  on  frontier  duty,  reaching  the  rank  master,  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  He  served 
of  captain  of  dragoons  in  1888,  and  resigning  in  the  War  of  1812  with  distinction,  on  the 
from  the  army  in  1886.  Six  years  later  he  re-  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  John  Montgomery,  and  at- 
entered  the  army  as  paymaster,  with  the  rank  tained  the  rank  of  migor.  At  the  close  of  the 
of  m%jor,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  May  war  he  removed  to  the  newly  discovered  iron- 
14,  1861,  when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  fields  in  Ohio,  and,  in  coiyunotion  with  a  broth- 
the  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and,  three  days  after-  er,  planned  and  erected  the  La  Grange  Iron 
ward,  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  ftiraace.  Up  to  this  time  ihe  only  iron  fur- 
commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Bull  naoeswere  those  known  as  the  cold-blast  char- 
Run,  July  21,  1861,  during  which  he  was  coal-furnaces.  In  1886,  Mr.  Firmstone  went 
wounded,  and  in  the  following  month  was  pro-  to  Ohio  from  England,  taking  with  him  the 
moted  to  the  rank  of  m^or-general  of  volun-  plans  of  a  hot-blast  oven.  As  no  one  but  him- 
teers.  On  April  1,  1862,  he  was  placed  in  selfunderstood  the  innovation,  the  Hurd  broth- 
command  of  the  army  at  Port  Boyal,  S.  C,  and  ers  were  applied  to  by  the  La  Grange  managers 
in  May  he  issued  the  famous  order,  *'  All  per-  to  undertake  die  erecdon  of  a  furnace  i^r 
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these  plans.    They  engaged  to  try  the  ezperi-  one  time  the  leader  of  the  Anti-slayery  party 

ment,  and  an  agreement  was  signed  hy  repre-  in  New  York.    He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 

s^ntatives  of  the  three  largest  furnaces  in  the  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  co-operated  effi- 

neighborhood,  by  which  the  expenses  were  to  ciently  with  him  in  his  great  work ;  was  one 

be  shared  between  them  in  case  the  attempt  of  the  first  members  of  the  Union  Leaffoe  Olnb 

proved  a  failore.    The  Hurds  were  snccessfnl,  of  New  York ;  was  a  member  of  the  National 

nowever,  and  erected  the  first  hot-blast  oven  Bilk  Association  of  America;  and  was  active 

in  the  United  States,  which  gave  an  impetas  and  liberal  in  works  of  charity  and  reform, 

to  the  development  of  the  iron  industry.  Jwtas^  Eiward  Zt  C*,  an  American  author, 

Irwta,  wmiaBy^an  American  legislator,  bom  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1822 ;  died  in 
in  Union  Township,  Bntler  Ooanty,  Ohio,  in  Stamford,  Delaware  Coanty,  N.  Y.,  July  16, 
1827 ;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  15,  1886.  Bis  father,  a  lawver,  undertook  to  edn- 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  Carey's  Academy,  cate  him  for  the  bar ;  but  when  eleven  years 
near  Oincinnati,  and  at  Marietta  College,  being  old  he  ran  away  to  sea  as  a  cabin*boy,  and  in 
graduated  at  the  latter  in  1848,  and  spending  the  following  year  entered  the  Government 
the  next  three  years  teaching  in  Port  Gibson,  service  as  an  apprentice,  on  board  a  man-of- 
Miss.,  and  at  Marietta  College.  He  began  the  war.  When  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  res* 
study  of  law  in  Chicago,  but,  disliking  it,  went  cued  the  crew  of  a  boat  run  down  by  a  Fulton 
to  California  in  1852,  and,  after  passinff  two  ferry-boat  in  the  East  River,  and  for  this  meri- 
years  in  Oregon,  settled  in  Yreka,  Si»iyon  torious  conduct  President  Van  Buren  sent  him 
County,  CaL,  engaging  in  mining,  lumbering,  a  commission  as  midshipman  in  the  navy.  Re- 
and  publishing  a  newspaper.  In  1861  he  en-  porting  for  duty,  he  was  assigned  to  the  **  Le- 
terea  public  life,  being  elected  a  member  of  vant " ;  and  soon  challenged  the  other  mid- 
the  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  fol-  shipmen  to  fight,  for  reftising  to  mess  with 
lowing  year.  In  1865  he  was  defeated  for  him  because  he  had  been  a  common  sailor.  He 
county  collector.  In  1866-^67  he  published  succeeded  in  getting  seven  duels  on  his  hands, 
the  **  Yreka  Union.*'  In  1869  and  1878  he  was  from  all  of  which  he  escaped  without  a  scratch, 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was  president  These  events  gave  him  the  reputation  of  being 
ffro  Urn.  during  his  second  term ;  in  1874,  the  best  shot  in  the  navy.  During  the  civO 
when  Gov.  Booth,  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  war  he  was  chief  of  scouts  among  the  Indians, 
was  succeeded  by  Lieut.-Gov.  Pacheco,  he  be-  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  received  twenty 
oame  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  in  1876  he  was  wounds  seven  of  which  were  sustained  in  bat- 
elected  Governor  as  a  Democrat,  for  the  term  tie.  His  first  eflfbrt  as  a  story-writer  was  made 
ending  in  December,  1879.  in  1888,  when  his  "  Captain's  Pig  "  was  pub- 

Jaek^  Alexaate  B^  an  American  clergyman,  lished  in  the  ^^  Knickerbocker  Magazine."  He 
bom  m  Scotland,  in  1884 ;  died  in  Hazleton,  became  the  editor  of  a  weekly  story-paper 
Pa..  May  21, 1886.  He  came  to  America  at  an  called  **  Ned  Buntline's  Own,"  and  during  the 
early  age,  completed  his  studies  for  the  minis-  Macready  riots  he  was  arrested  for  having  in- 
try  at  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  cited  the  outbreak  against  the  tragedian  in  his 
in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  paper.  For  this  he  was  sentenced  in  Septem- 
Union  Church  in  that  city  when  twenty-one  her,  1849,  to  a  year's  imprisonment  on  Black- 
years  old ;  in  1869  removed  to  Danville,  Pa.,  well's  Island,  and  a  fine  of  (250.  After  his  re- 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  set-  lease  he  became  a  prolific  writer,  under  the 
tied  in  Hazleton.    He  was  a  fine  pulpit  orator,  pen-name  of  Ned  Buntline,  of  sensational  sto- 

jMiwia,  Seaar  E»,  an  American  a^culturist,  ries  for  the  weekly  papers,  producing  in  all,  it 

bom  in  1885 ;  died  in  Irasburg.  Vt.,  Jan.  4,  was  estimated.  400  distinct  serials.    He  was  an 

1886.    He  was  a  practical  agriculturist  of  wide  incessant  worker,  commanding  an  average  of 

reputation,  and  a  popular  writer  on  agricultu-  $2,000  for  a  story  mnning  through  twelve 

ral  topics.    He  haa  been  a  member  of  the  Leg-  numbers  of  the  **  New  York  Ledger  "  or  the 

islature  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  '^  New  York  Weekly,"  and  having  a  pen-in- 

and  also  a  member,  and  lecturer  of  the  State  come  for  many  years  of  $20,000  per  annum. 

Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  with  He  was  a  temperance  man  in  theory  and  prao- 

which  organization  he  identified  himself  from  tice,  frequently  relieving  himself  of  the  strain 

its  inception.  of  story-writing  by  delivering  lectures  on  the 

JsIMhOTi  BewlaM,  an  American  abolitionist,  subject    In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Repub- 

bom  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  May  24, 1816;  died  lican  until  Mr.  Blaine  was  nominated  for  the 

in  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,  1886.    His  presidency,  when  he  entered  the  canvass  as  a 

parents   were   members   of    the   Society   of  supporter  of  Gov.  Cleveland. 

Friends,  and  in  early  life  he  was  a  preacher  of  Kalls^  IMWy  an  American  clergyman,  bom 

that  sect.    In  1850  he  removed  to  New  York  in  Erotoschin,  duchy  of  Posen,  Prussia,  Nov. 

city,  and  engaged  in  business  as  a  broker  and  15,  1816;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  11, 

commission-merchant  in  China  and  East  India  1886.    In  his  ninth  year  he  was  remarkably 

goods,  occupying  premises  in  Beaver  Street  for  proficient  in  Talmudical  and  Hebrew  leamin^. 

a  period  of  thirty-three  years.    At  the  begin-  After  studying  theolo^,  philology,  and  phi- 

ning  of  the  abolition  movement  he  became  one  losophy  in  the  Universities  of  Berhn,  Breslau. 

of  its  most  prominent  supporters,  and  was  at  and  Prague,  he  entered  upon  his  ministerial 
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career  in  1B41,  delivering  bis  first  sermon  in  his  in  badness  for  himself  when  twenty-focr. 
native  town.  He  began  his  literary  career  He  had  become  quite  sncoessfol,  when,  in  1854, 
while  yet  a  stndent,  contributing  articles  in  he  was  elected  an  alderman.  From  this  time 
the  interest  of  science  and  progress  to  the  until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
leading  German  periodicals  and  newspapers,  Democratic  politicians  in  the  city.  In  1865 
particnlarly  the  ^*  Orient,*'  the  *^  Bresfaner  and  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Ck>n- 
Beobachter,"  and  the  '*  Figaro.*'  The  war-  gressi  and  daring  his  last  term  was  elected 
like  feeling  of  1842  evoked  from  him  a  patri-  Bheriff  of  the  Ooonty  of  New  York,  and  in 
otic  poem,  "  The  War-Song  of  the  Oermans,**  1876  he  succeeded  Andrew  H.  Green,  by  ap- 
whicn  he  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  pointment,  as  Controller.  His  memorable 
now  the  venerable  Emperor  of  Germany,  re-  antagonism  to  William  M.  Tweed  and  his  fol- 
oeiving  an  autographic  letter  of  thanks  in  re-  lowers  took  shape  when  he  was  nominated  for 
tarn,  besides  the  Ratification  of  having  the  Mayor  of  the  city  by  the  Democratic  Union 
words  set  to  music  by  Director  Mueller,  of  agaonst  A.  Oakey  Hall ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
Breslau.  His  articles  published  in  the  Ger-  a  canvass  that  opened  with  unequded  bitter- 
man  papers  in  1848  drew  upon  him  the  enmi-  ness,  Mr.  Kelly  broke  down  physically  and 
ty  of  the  Government,  which  led  him  to  seek  was  compelled  to  go  abroad.  After  an  absence 
in  America  the  liberty  he  had  unavailingly  of  three  years  he  returned  in  the  autumn  of 
preached  at  home.  He  received  a  call  to  1871,  was  urged  by  the  best  men  in  the  party 
officiate  as  rabbi  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  to  undertake  the  reform  of  Tammany  EUll, 
remained  severid  years,  and  during  this  period  and  became  a  vigorous  ally  of  Charles  O'Conor, 
he  organized  the  first  conference  of  rabbis  in  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  their  associates,  in  the 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  successful  straggle  against  the  Tweed  Bing. 
uniform  ritual  and  prayer-book  in  the  various  In  1874  he  supported  Mr.  Tilden  as  candidate 
synagogues  throughout  the  country.  This  for  Governor;  in  1876  he  vainly  opposed  his 
was  held  in  1855,  and  was  the  inception  of  nomination  by  the  St.  Loob  Convention  for 
Reformed  Judaism,  which  he  denominated  *'  a  the  presidency.  In  1879  he  had  a  quarrel 
Judaism  founded  on  the  Bible,  with  science,  with  Gov.  Robinson  concerning  his  candidacy 
reason,  and  philosophy  as  monitors  and  for  GK)vemor  and  County  Clerk  Gumbleton. 
guides."  A  ritual  and  conunon  prayer-book,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Cornell 
Cfdled  "Minhag  America,"  largely  the  work  as  Governor;  and  in  1888  he  attempted  to 
of  Dr.  Kalisch,  was  agreed  upon,  and  is  now  prevent  the  nomination  of  Gk>v.  Cleveland  as 
in  general  use.  In  the  same  year  he  de-  presidential  candidate.  His  last  appearance  in 
ciphered  a  Phflsnician  inscription  found  near  Tammany  Hall  was  in  December,  1884,  but 
Sidon,  which  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society  in  the  General  Committees  of  1885  and  1886  re- 
London  had  sent  to  Prof.  Gibbs,  of  Yale  Col-  elected  him  chairman,  although  they  were 
lege,  to  have  translated.  In  1856  he  went  to  aware  that  his  feeble  health  would  necessari- 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  officiated  until  the  ly  preclude  his  serving, 
following  year,  when  he  removed  to  Mil-  Keulea,  John  Wllkerfsiee,  an  American  evan- 
waukee.  Wis.,  going  thence  to  Indianapolis,  gelist.  bom  in  England  in  1881 ;  died  in 
Ind.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  New-  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Aug.  16,  1886.  He  studied 
ark,  N.  J. ;  NashviUe,  Tenn.,  and  returned  to  medicine,  received  his  diploma  in  his  native 
Newark  in  1876.  From  1858  till  1878  he  per-  country,  and  was  for  several  years  attached  to 
formed  an  immense  amount  of  literary  laW,  the  British  army  as  physician  and  surgeon, 
besides  being  in  charge  of  some  Hebrew  con-  Gn  settling  in  New  York  city  he  became  a 
gregation  continuously  from  1850  till  1861.  journalist,  and  followed  this  calling  with  va- 
Among  his  later  works  were  an  English  trans-  rying  success  until  1875,  when,  after  attend- 
lationof'^SepherTezirah,  a  Book  on  Creation,  ing  several  of  Moody  and  Sankey^s  revival 
o^  the  Jewish  Metaphysics  of  Remote  An-  meetings,  he  entered  upon  evangelical  mission- 
tiquity  "  (1877) ;  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  ary  work  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  preach- 
antobiography  of  Rabbi  Jom  Tow  (1878);  a  ing  in  the  streets,  and  seeking  for  auditors 
translation  of  Prof.  Menck^s  "  History  of  the  the  poorest  and  most  wretch^  classes.  He 
Philosopliy  and  Philosophical  Authors  of  the  organised  the  Christ  Cleft  Mission  at  the  foot 
Jews"  (1881);  and  one  of  ^' Ha  Tapnach  "  of  Roosevelt  Street,  and  on  every  Thanksgiving- 
(the  apple),  a  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  day  distributed  turkeys  to  the  poor  at  various 
the  soul,  ascribed  to  Aristotle  the  Stagyrite  points  on  the  East  river. 
(1885).  After  his  death,  among  his  manu-  Udder^  Heary  P.,  an  American  banker,  bom 
scripts  was  found  a  considerable  collection  of  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1828 ;  died  in  New 
original  Hebrew  poems,  tales,  fables,  and  trans-  York  city,  Jan.  28,  1886.  He  received  his 
lations  from  German  and  English  poets  into  education  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  at 
Hebrew,  which  have  not  yet  been  printed.  the  age  of  fifteen  began  his  business  career  in 
KeDy,  Join,  an  American  politician,  born  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  that  city,  where  he  re- 
New  York  city,  April  21,  1821 ;  died  there,  mained  seven  years.  In  1847  he  took  his 
Jnne  1,  1886.  He  received  a  limited  public-  first  lesson  in  banking  in  the  office  of  John  E. 
school  education,  was  apprenticed  to  the  ma-  Fair  &  Brother,  and  after  a  service  of  eleven 
son's  trade  when  twelve  years  old,  and  engaged  years  he  became  a  partner  in  the  finn.    In 
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April,  1665,  oa  the  retirement  of  the  Heasrs.       U■lBn^  QMKfst  TiMMi|  an  American  Journal- 

Fair,  he    established   the   banking-hoiise  of  ist,  bora  on  St.  Gharlea  Riyer,  Richelieu,  Oan- 

Kidder,  Peabody  it  Oo.    In  the  earlj  part  of  ada,  Deo.  10,  1846 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

1886  this  firm  was  made  the  agents  in  the  Feb.  5, 1886.    He  received  his  earlr  education 

United  States  of  the  Barings  in  London.    Mn  at  the  Montreal  iligh-Schoo},  and  then  learned 

Kidder  was  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  telegraphj.    For  a  short  time  he  worked  on 

also  the  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines  as  an  operator, 

Fine  Arts  from  its  beginning,  and  he  had  been  but  was  soon  promoted  to  the  superintendencj 

one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College,  and  of  an  important  circuit    During  this  time  he 

for  many  years  was  President  of  the  Ameri-  had  an  intense  longing  for  newspaper  work, 

can  Unitarian  Association.  and  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866  gave  him  an  ex- 

KlagikaT,  lki||a«fai;  an  American  lawyer,  cellent  opportunity  for  beginning  work  as  a 

bora  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1818 ;  died  in  Port>  correspondent.    He  sent  many  long  and  im- 

land,  Me.,  May  18,  1886.    He  studied  law  portant  dispatches  to  the  New  York '^  Herald '' 

with  Robert  Rantonl,  Jr.,  and  was  for  some  and  other  papers.    Then  he  went  to  Montreal, 

time  editor  of  *^  Zion's  Herald,"  of  the  Detroit  and  with  Robert  Graham  and  others  established 

^^Moraing  Post,"  and  of  the  **  Portland  East-  the  **Free  Lance,"  a  satirical  and  humorous 

era  Argus."    He  was  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  paper,  which  developed  into  the  **  Evening 

Portland  from  1844  till  1848,  a  representative  Star,"  which  is  still  published.    After  selling 

in  the  Maine  Legislature  in  1861-68,  being  out  his  interest  in  the  *^  Free  Lance,"  Mr.  Laoi- 

speaker  pro  tern*  of  the  House  for  some  time,  gan  came  to  the  United  States,  and  was  engaged 

judge  of  the  Municipal  Oourt  in  Portland  from  on  the  Chicago  '*  Times."    For  a  few  montba 

1868  till  1870,  and  mayor  of  the  dty  from  he  wrote  bright  political  paragraphs,  and  did 

1870  till  1878.  much  to  build  up  the  paper  and  extend  its 

ijUlejy  Tlssisti  ThaMew  BekJiakli  an  Ameri-  reputation.  About  1878  ne  removed  to  St 
can  soldier,  bora  in  Guyandotte,  Va.,  April  14,  Louis,  and  became  city  editor  of  the  '^  Globe- 
1822;  died  in  Palatka,  Fla.,  April  4, 1886.  He  Democrat"  He  remained  there  but  a  short 
was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  time,  and  after  severing  his  connection  with 
in  1842,  standing  sixth  in  his  class,  and  was  that  paper  took  charge  of  the  ffeueral  Westera 
appointed  seoond*lientenant  in  the  Ordnance  correspondence  of  the  New  York  *^  World." 
Corps.  From  1842  till  1846  he  served  at  the  His  ability  was  soon  recognized,  and  he  was 
WatervHet,  K.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  invited  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  that  paper. 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  arsenals,  and  then  participated  He  remained  in  New  York  eight  years,  and 
in  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  engaged  in  wrote  voluminously  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  battle  of  Cerro  jects.  His  *"  Fables,"  which  attracted  much 
Gordo,  and  in  the  siege  of  Puebla,  becoming  attention,  were  published  in  book-form,  ^^  Out 
first-lieutenant  in  March,  1847,  and  received  of  the  World"  (New  York,  1878),  and  made 
the  brevets  of  captain  and  major  for  his  con-  him  famous.  On  June  18,  1888,  he  became 
duct  during  the  war.  Subsequently  he  served  editor  of  the  Rochester  **  Post-Express,"  and 
successively  on  ordnance  duty  in  the  arsenals  in  the  summer  of  1884  he  joined  the  staff  of 
at  Watervliet,  N.  Y. ;  Fort  Monroe,  Va. ;  and  the  Philadelphia  ^*  Record."  Mr.  Lanigan  was 
Charleston,  S.  C,  again  in  Fort  Monroe  and  one  of  the  roost  versatile  of  American  jour- 
Watervliet,  and  in  command  of  the  North  nalists.  He  handled  statistics,  politics,  foreign 
Carolina  Arsenal  from  1864  till  1868,  becom-  affairs,  historical  questions,  and  literary  mat- 
ing captain  in  July,  1866.  During  the  civil  ters  with  surprising  readiness  and  marked 
war  he  was  inspector  of  powder  in  1861-^62.  ability,  and  when  he  chose  to  write  in  lighter 
and  then  was  in  command  of  the  Frankfora  vein,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  he  was  un- 
Arsenal  nntU  1864,  when  he  became  inspector  usually  successful.  Among  his  most  success- 
of  ordnance,  and  was  given  charge  of  the  ful  poems  are  *'  The  Amateur  Orlando "  and 
Springfield  Armory  until  1866.  Afterward  he  ''  A  Threnody  for  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat." 
had  command  of  the  New  York  and  later  of  Lea,  taaac,  an  American  naturalist  and  pub- 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  becoming  colonel  in  lisher,  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  March  4, 1792 ; 
April,  1876.  He  served  on  several  boards  by  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  8, 1866.  llis 
which  scientific  tests  and  experiments  were  ancestors,  John  and  Hannah  Lea,  members  of 
made,  principally  on  that  for  testing  the  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  **  noted  and  valua- 
strength  and  value  of  steel  and  other  metals,  ble  preachers,"  came  from  Gloucester,  Eng* 
in  1876.  Col.  Laidley  was  retired  at  his  own  land,  with  William  Penn  on  his  second  visit  to 
request  in  December,  1882,  after  over  forty  America.  Mr.  Lea  was  the  fifth  son  of  James 
years  of  active  service.  He  invented  several  Lea,  a  wholesale  merchant,  and  was  sent  to 
valuable  appliances  that  are  now  used  in  the  the  academy  at  Wilmington  as  a  student  in  the 
ordnance  department,  including  an  igniter,  a  classical  course,  with  a  view  to  his  entering 
laboratory,  an  artillery  forge,  and  also  a  cav-  the  medical  profession.  But  when  fifteen  years 
airy  forge.  Besides  important  Goverament  old  he  was  placed  in  the  mercantile  house  of 
reports,  he  was  the  author  of  "  The  Ordnance  his  eldest  brother  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  be- 
Manual  of  1861 "  and  of  ^'  Instractions  in  Rifle  came  acquainted  with  the  late  Prof.Yanuxem, 
Practice"  (Philadelphiai  1879).  afterward  associated  in  the  geological  survey  of 
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the  State  of  New  York.    Toang  Lea  had  in-  Uhionida.    He  was  also  mnch  interested  in 
herited  a  taste  for  botany  from  his  mother ;  mineralogy,  and  had  aocomulated  an  extensive 
Vannxem  was  also  interested  in  natural  his-  collection  of  specimens.    The  list  of  his  pub* 
tOTj;  and  the  two  made  frequent  geological  Ushed  papers,  from  1817  to  1876,  comprises 
excursions  together  in  the  neighborhood.    Mr.  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  titles ;  bat  some 
Lea^s  first  scientific  paper  was  published  in  of  the  papers  include  descriptions  of  several 
1817 ;  it  was  ^^  An  Account  of  the  Minerals  at  hundred  species.    Mr.  Lea  was  elected  a  mem- 
present  known  to  exist  in  the  Neighborhood  her  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in 
of  Philadelphia,'*  and  appeared  in  tne  **  Jour-  1828,  and  was  also  a  member  or  honorary 
nal ''  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  member  of  a  large  number  of  other  scientific 
Philadelphia.    *'  The  American  Journal  of  Soi-  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
ence  *'  was  established  a  few  foonths  after-  He  was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
ward,  and  he  became  a  fte^uent  contributor  to  Science  of  Philadelphia  from  1868  to  1858; 
its  pages.    Mr.  Lea's  marriage,  in  1821,  to  a  Vice-President  of  the  American  Philosophical 
daughter  of  Matthew  Oarey,  publisher  and  Society  for  several  .ears;  and  Preddent  of  the 
writer  on  political  economy,  was  followed  by  American  Association  in  1860. 
his  admission  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  M.  Leverldge)  Jelu,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 
Oarey  &  Sons,  which  was  then  considered  the  New  York  city  in  1792 ;  died  there,  Feb.  17, 
largest  publishing-house  in  the  United  States,  a  1886.    He  was  educated  in  a  private  school, 
connection  with  which  he  maintained,  through  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
all  the  changes  it  underwent,  till  1851.    Mr.  1811.    During  the  mayoralty  of  James  Harper - 
Lea's  interest  in  geology  led  nim  to  the  study  in  1844  and  1845  he  was  Oorporation  Oounsel. 
of  the  mollusca ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  im-  He  was  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  and 
ported  a  large  collection  of  shells  from  Ohina.  physical  powers  until  his  death. 
The  examination  and  description  of  recent  and  Lewis,  INe,  an  American  physician,  bom  in 
fossil  shells  ultimately  became  the  leading  ob-  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  8, 1828 ;  died  in  Yon- 
ject  of  his  investigations  and  writings.    In  an  kers,  N.  Y.,  May  21, 1886.    He  was  educated  in 
article  on  the  *^  Northwest  Passage,"  pub-  the  old  school  of  medicine,  at  the  medical  de- 
lished  in  the  '^  American  Quarterly  Review  "  partment  of  Harvard  Oolleffe,  but  became  a 
in  1828,  Mr.  Lea  expressed  the  opinion  that  convert  to  homcsopathy  and  practiced  it  for 
if  the  passage  was  ever  made  it  must  be  from  several  years  in  BufTieJo,  N.  Y.    His  wife's 
west  to  east.    This  was  afterward  partly  con-  health  failing,  he  abandoned  his  practice,  went 
firmed  by  Capt.  MoClare's  achievement  of  the  South,  and  began  lecturing  upon  physiology 
passage  in  that  direction.    Visiting  Europe  in  and  hygiene,  traveling  extensively  for  eight 
1882,  Mr.  Lea  attended  the  second  meeting  of  years.    He  tiien  settled  in  Boston,  developed 
the  British  Association,  at  Oxford,  and  became  his  new  system  of  gymnastics,  and  opened  a 
acquainted  with  the  prominent  scientific  men  school  for  yoang  ladies  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Oontinent.    During  where  his  method  of  physical  training  met 
his  visit  he  asfflsted  in  the  arrangement  and  with  much  success.    But  the  building  was 
naming  of  the  collections  of  Uhionida  in  the  burned  down  in  1867,  and  he  resumed  lectur- 
British  Museum,  and  the  Jardin  dea  Plantes.  ing  on  hygiene  and  temperance.    He  origi- 
In  December,  1883,  he  presented  to  the  Acad-  nated  the  noted  Woman's  Temperance  Orasi^e 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,  de-  in  Ohio,  published  pamphlets  and  books  on 
scriptions,  with  figures,  of  two  hundred  and  health  subjects,  and  published  and  edited  ^^  To- 
twenty-one  species  of  shells,  which  had  been  Day,"  *'Dio  Lewis's  Monthly,"  "Dio  Lewis's 
sent  in  to  him  during  his  absence,  including  Nuggets,"  and  the  *'Dio  Lewis  Treasury,"  the 
many  new  species  from  Alabama.    "  A  Synop-  latter  being  put  to  press  Just  before  his  death, 
sis  of  the  Family  of  NiuTades  "  was  published  in  ttpplice^  Jedraa  Btltaigtf,  an  American  pub- 
1836 ;  a  "  Notice  of  the  Oolitic  Formation  in  lisher,  bom  in  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  in 
North  America,  with  Descriptions  of  some  of  1816;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  5,  1886. 
its  Organic  Remains,"  in  1840.  A  paper  *^  Upon  He  learned  the  book-seUing  business  at  an 
some  Reptilian  Foot-marks  (Sauroptu  primm-  early  age,  and  nt  eighteen  was  in  charge  of  a 
vtu)  recently  discovered  near  Pottsville,  Pa.,"  large  score  in  Philadelphia.    In  1836,  when 
in  the  Red  Sandstone,  in  Rogers's  Formation  twenty  years  old,  he  founded  the  publishing 
Xr  (Devonian),  communicated  to  the  American  house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  and  in  Janu-  , 
Philosophical  Association,  and  afterward,  in  ary,  1868,  he  established  "  Lippincott's  Maga- 
substance  to  the  British  Association,  in  1849,  zine,"  a  popular  monthly  publication,  and  some 
is  worthy  of  remark  as  relating  to  the  oldest  years  later  the  ^'  Medical  Times."    In  1875  the 
fossil  trace  of  an  air-breathing  animal  which  nouse  established  a  London  agency  to  facilitate 
had  at  that  time  been  found.    A  second  vbit  the  importation  of  European  books.    The  firm 
to  Europe,  in  1853,  greatly  enlarged  Mr.  Lea's  have  published  a  large  number  of  books,  some 
acquaintance  with  scientific  men,  and  afforded  of  which,  like  Dr.  S.  Austin  Allibone's  *^  Die- 
gratifying  evidences  of  the  recognition  which  tionary  of  Authors,"  possess  a  lasting  value, 
be  had  gained  in  all  countries  as  a  leader  in  Leew,  Cbaites  Et,  an  American  lawyer,  bora 
his  field  of  science.    In  1858  he  published  an  in  Germany  in  June,  1887;  died  in  New  York 
important  memoir  on  the  embryology  of  the  city,  April  21,   1886.     He  was  brought  to 
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America  when  two  yean  old,  received  a  public-  there  preeenting  a  Bcriea  of  standard  dramaa* 

school  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Id  1884  he  became  associated  with  Sol  Smith 

in  New  York  citj.    In  1867  he  was  elected  and  the  Field  Brothers,  and  thej  played*  to- 

oounty  clerk  as  the  candidate  of  Tammanj  gather  for  twenty  years,  when  he  retired  from 

Hall,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  ro-  ue  stage  and  began  compiling  his  memoirsi 

elected.    He  declined  a  nomination  for  mayor  which  were  published  in  a  large  volume  en- 

in  1870.    In  1879  he  became  sa  indignant  at  titled  ''Dramatic  Life  as  1  Found  It"  (1880). 

John  Kelly^s  action  at  the  time  of  the  Sarar  In  late  years  Mr.  Lndlow  reappeared  occasion- 

toca  Convention  that  he  resigned  his  member-  ally,  but  only  in  benefit  performances, 

ship  in  Tammany  Hall,  and  held  aloof  from  it  McCssIl  Beitfiek  St,  an  American  naval  officer, 

until  shortly  before  the  convention  that  nomi-  born  in  Steubenville,  0..  March  10, 1880 ;  died 

nated  Gov.  Hill.    He  was  a  school  trustee  for  in  Vineknd,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18,  1886.    He  was 

several  terms,  President  of  the  Grand  Central  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1869 ;  was 

Savinga-Bank,  President  of  the  Iron  Steamboat  attached  to  the  steam-frigate  ''  Minnesota  "  in 

Company,  ma  a  member  of  the  conmiission  to  1859-61 ;  commanded  the  steamer ''  Stars  and 

consider  various  plans  for  laying  telegraph-  Stripes,"  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 

wires  nndergronno.  1861-62;  steamer  "  Bienville,"  North  Atlantic 

IsOiipw  fluiMl  L,  an  American  clergyman,  squadrcm.   186i^*68 ;  ironclad  steamer  ^*  Ca- 

bom  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  in  1804 ;  died  in  Boston,  nonicus,"  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 

Mass.,  June  13,  1886.    He  was  graduated  at  186d-'65;   steamer  **  Tioga,"  Gulf  squadron, 

Harvard  in  1826,  and  at  its  divinity  school  in  1866-^66 ;  steamer  ^^Eearsarge,"  South  Pacific 

1828.    In  1829  be  was  called  to  the  pastorate  squadron,  1868-'69 ;  was  commissioned  lieu- 

of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  tenant  in  1861,  lieutenant-commander  in  1866, 

dedicated  ti^e  church-building  on  the  day  dP  and  commander  Sept.  25, 1878.    He  was  navi- 

his  ordination.    He  remained  in  this  charge  gation  officer  at  tne  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard  in 

ni^til  1884,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  hia-  1877-78, and  a  lighthouse  inspector  in  1880* 

toric  Brattle  Square  Church,  Bostoi^where  he  *84.    During  the  war  he  took  an  active  part  in 

officiated  continuously  until  1871.    The  demo-  the  operations  before  Newbem,  Wilnun^on, 

Ution  of  the  building  to  make  way  for  a  busi-  Fort  Fisher,  Charleston  on  the  James  nver, 

ness  block  then  forced  the  congregation  to  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  and  Roanoke  Island, 

seek  quarters  elsewhere.    A  new  buildinf^  was  and  had  performed  a  sea  service  of  ten  years 

erected,  in    wliich   Dr.   Lothrop   continued  and  eight  months,  and  been  on  shore  or  other 

preaching  until  1876,  when  he  was  retired,  duty  fifteen  years. 

and  the  society  dissolved.    He  had  been  a  McKajjHewy  Keat|  an  American  lawyer,  bom 

member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  for  in  New  Hampshire;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July 

thirty  years  and  chairman  of  the  English  High-  81,  1886.    lie  went  to  Georgia  when  very 

School  Committee  for  twenty-six.   In  addition  young,  was  there  educated  and  admitted  to 

he  had  held  the  place  of  Corresponding  Secre-  the  bar,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 

Urj  of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society,  was  engaged  in  large  practice,  which  he  gave 

delegate  to  tiie  Massachusetts  Constitutional  np  to  join  the  Confederate  army.   At  the  dose 

Convention  of  1858,  and  a  member  of  the  Ma»>  of  the  war  he  became  a  Bepubucan,  and  was  a 

saohusetts  Historical  Society  and  the  Society  conspicuous  member  of  the  reconstruction  Con- 

of  the  Cincinnati    He  received  the  degree  of  stitutional  Convention  of  1868.    On  the  acces- 

D.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1852.  aion  of  Gov.  Bullock,  Mr.  McKay  was  ap- 

Lailsw,  v.  M..  an  American  actor,  bom  in  pointed  a  iustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

New  York  city  m  1796 ;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Georgia^d  on  that  of  President  Hayes,  Judge 

Jan.  9, 1886.    He  began  his  theatrical  career  of  the  iJnited  States  Court  for  the  Northern 

in  1816,  hiB  first  appearance  being  in  the  melo-  District  of  Georgia.    For  more  than  a  year 

drama  '*  Forty  Thieves."    Shortly  afterward  he  prior  to  his  death  he  was  totally  incapacitated 

joined,  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  the  first  company  that  oy  a  mental  malady. 

undertook  a  tour  of  the  Western  States,  Alex-  WOUmmj*  Cicvaldy  an  American  Journalist, 

ander  Drake  heading  the  party.    Their  first  born  in  Duolin,  Ireland,  in  1848 ;  died  in  New 

performance  was  at  Glean,  N.  Y.,  where  they  York  oity^  Jan.  1, 1886.    He  was  graduated  at 

played  by  candle-light  in  a  bam.    They  then  Dublin  University,  came  to  America  about 

put  iSi  their  effects  on  a  flat-boat  and  deecended  1868,  and  became  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 

the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburg,  stopping  at  the  ^'  Herald."    He  was  naturally  fond  of  travel 

littie  settlements  on  the  banks  to  give  perform-  and  adventure,  and,  after  malpng  several  trips 

ances.    In  this  way  they  introduced  dramatic  to  Central  America  in  the  interests  of  that 

art  in  many  towns  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  newspaper,  volunteered  in  1878  to  accompany 

and  then,  de^icending  the  Miasissippi,  played  at  the  party  that  was  being  fitted  oot  by  the  Gov- 

all  the  towns  within  reach.    They  arrived  at  erament  to  search  for  the  survivors  of  the 

New  Orleans  in  181 7,  and  played  there  for  sev-  *^  Polaris  "  Expedition.  He  was  appointed  clerk 

eral  months.    In  1819  Mr.  Ludlow  took  the  to  Capt.  D.  L.  Braine,  of  the  ^'Juniata,"  and 

first  regular  dramatic  company  to  St  Louis,  in  that  capacity  went  to  the  Arctic  regions, 

and  gave  three  performances  a  week,  merging  When  the  *^ Little  Juniata"  was  sent  from 

a  rival  company  into  his  own  in  1820,  and  ITpernavik  to  a  point  beyond  that  which  the 
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lanrer  vessel  was  able  to  reaob,  be  formed  one  presented  to  bim.     He  was  for  manj  yean 

of  pent.  De  Long^s  partj  and  proceeded  as  far  rresident  of  tbe  Colonization  Society,  wbioh 

north  as  Teasnisoak,  in  MelviUe  Bay,  and  on  undertook  to  send  Southern  slaves  to  homes 

bis  retnm  to  the  *' Juniata''  presented  the  in  Africa,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign 

party  with  some  venison,  tbe  first  fireeh  meat  Missionary  Society. 

they  bad  bad  in  many  days.  He  was  ap-  MagesiK  Etas  Ljaaa*  an  American  clergyman, 
pointed  court  stenographer  in  General  Sea-  bom  in  Lebanon,  N.  u.,  Oct.  20, 1810 ;  died  in 
sions  in  1875,  and  still  held  the  place  at  the  Pbiladelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  25, 1886.  His  grand- 
time  of  his  death.  father  was  a  Bapost  miidster  and  a  participant 
■cLeai.  Janei  &,  an  American  pb^lcian,  in  the  Revolution.    His  father  was  a  snocess- 


up  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  removed  to  the  United  trade,  which  be  followed  for  four  v< 
States  in  1842 ;  studied  medicine  and  surgery  ing  his  apprenticeship  be  prepared  himself  for 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and,  after  beiuff  craduated,  college,  and  with  a  capital  of  940  entered  Water- 
practiced  and  lived  there  until  within  a  few  ville  College,  Me.  (now  Ck>lbynniverBity\  where 
weeks  of  bis  death.  He  was  elected  to  tbe  be  was  a  classmate  of  Hannibal  Hamun.  In 
Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican  in  a  his  vacations  be  worked  at  bis  trade  in  Lowell, 
Democratic  district  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  where  he  boarded  with  a  Mrs.  Butler,  a  poor 
defeated  for  re-election  as  a  Democrat  In  the  widow,  who  had  a  son  she  was  anxious  to  send 
early  part  of  tbe  war  he  began  manufacturing  to  college.  Being  xmable  to  go  to  Waterville 
a  proprietary  medicine,  from  which  he  amassed  at  the  time,  young  Magoon  wrote  to  tbe  presi- 
a  large  fortune.  He  was  highly  respected  in  St.  dent  of  tbe  coUege,  introducing  tbe  boy,  and 
Louis,  and  was  a  man  of  larg^e  charities.  saving,    **  Master  Butler  will  make  a  good 

McPhenea,  E.  H.,  an  American  soldier,  bom  scholar.'*    The  letter  was  dated  Sept.  18, 1884. 

in  Covington,  Ky.,  in  1887 ;  died  in  Evansville,  Magoon  carefully  looked  after  tbe  comfort  ajid 

Ind.,  March  4, 1886.    He  was  graduated  at  tbe  supervised  the  studies  of  tbe  widow's  son,  who 

U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  rose  to  the  rank  is  tbe  now  famous  General  Benjamin  F.  But- 

of  colonel  in  the  regular  army,  serving  during  ler.  In  1886  Mr.  Magoon  entered  Newton  Sem- 

tbe  civil  war  mainly  in  the  West.    Since  the  inary,  and  in  1889  was  ordained  a  minister  in 

close  of  the  war  be  bad  gained  distinction  as  the  Baptist  cborcb^  and  settled  at  Richmond, 

an  Indian  fighter.  Ya.,  where  he  remained  six  years.    He  then  be- 

MaclMUi,  Ceerge  Mdatadi}  an  American  physi-  came  pastor  of  the  Ninth  StiWt  Bimtist  Church, 

cian,  bora  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1807 ;  died  Cincinnati,  and  in  1849  of  the  Oliver  Street 

there,  March  8,  1886.    His  father  was  a  pro-  Baptist  Church,  New  York.    In  1857  he  took 

feasor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  from  1795  charge  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Albany 

to  1812.    He  was  graduated  at  that  institution  for  ten  years,  then  removed  to  the  Broad 

in  1824,  and  having  chosen  tbe  medical  profes-  Street  Baptist  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  where 

sion  attended  lectures  in  the  New  York  Medi-  he  continued  to  preach  until  April,  1684.    In 

cal  College,  where  he  was  j^aduated  with  biffb  1858  Rochester  University  conferred  upon  him 

honors  in  1829.    At  one  time  he  occupied  tne  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  during  tbe  centennial 

chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Han-  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Lowell  the  bospitali^ 

over  College,  Indiana.    He  was  well  known  as  of  the  city  was  extended  him  by  the  mayor  and 

a  physician,  an  author,  a  lecturer,  and  a  writer  corporation.    He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector 

on  medical  subjects.  of  works  of  art  and  valuable  books.    He  pre- 

llacleaa,  JeluL  an  American  clergyman,  bom  sented  his  collection  of  Protestant  literature  to 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  8, 1800 ;  died  there,  Newton  Seminary,  bis  illastrated  art  works  to 
Aug.  10, 1886.  His  father,  a  Scotchman,  came  Rochester  University,  a  la^  number  of  mia- 
to  America  near  the  close  of  the  last  centary,  cellaneous  works  to  Colby  University,  a  colleo- 
and  when  thirty-six  years  old  was  appointed  tion  of  water-colors  to  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  in  the  urn.  New  York,  his  Roman  Catholic  theological 
College  of  New  Jersey ;  bis  mother  was  a  sis-  works  to  Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  a  large  num- 
ter  of  Com.  Bainbridge.  He  was  ffradnated  at  ber  of  books  to  Bates  College,  Me.  He  wrote 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  class  of  1816,  several  works,  of  which  the  most  popular  are : 
immediately  became  a  tutor  there,  and  midn-  ^*  Proverbs  foi^  the  People,"  ^^  Orators  of  tbe 
tained  an  active  connection  with  the  institu-  American  Revolution,"  "  Republican  Chris- 
tion  for  more  than  fifty  years,  occupying  nearly  tianity,"  and  ^  Westward  Empire."  He  also 
every  chair  in  the  faculty  during  that  period,  lectured  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  always 
In  December,  1853,  he  was  elected  preudent  attracting  large  auaiences.  Asa  pulpit  orator 
of  the  college,  and  on  June  28,  1854,  was  in-  Dr.  Magoon  bad  few  equals.  He  was  simple  in 
augnrated.  He  resigned  the  office  in  1868,  and  bis  habits,  and  never  forgot  the  struggles  of  bis 
was  succeeded  by  James  itcCosb,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  early  days.  Tbe  most  highly-prized  otject  in 
During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  incumbency  his  collection  was  a  brick  incased  in  a  frame  of 
Dr.  Maclean  conferred  tbe  degree  of  B.  A.  beaten  bronze.  It  was  the  first  brick  he  ever 
upon  895  students.  Upon  his  retirement  a  laid.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Edwin  Forrest, 
residence  in  Canal  Street  was  purchased  and  and  at  one  time  thought  seriously  of  adopting 
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the  stage  as  a  professioQ.    When  the  question  in  1852  with  the  degree  of  L.  B.,  and  beffan 

of  opening  the  Permanent  Exhibition  on  Son*  practicing  at  Sonth  Bend.    Falling  health  led 

days  was  discussed,  he  was  the  only  clergyman  nim  to  California  in  the  following  year,  where 

that  came  oct  in  favor  of  tiie  movement,  and,  he  practiced  for  three  years,  when  he  retained 

when  his  condact  in  so  doing  was  criticised,  he  to  Indiana  and  resomed  his  profession.    He 

said,  *'  It  is  better  to  have  men  ei\}oying  them-  took  an  active  part  in  the  Fremont  campdgn  of 

selves  qoietly  in  a  place  where  amnsement  is  1856.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was 

blendea  with  instruction,  than  to  have  them  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  but  resigned  to 

lying  around  taverns  and  saloons,  corrupting  becomecolonelonthestaff  of  Gov.  Morton,  and 

their  minds  and  destroying  their  bodies  drink-  was  soon  afterward  given  the  command  of  the 

ing  rum.*^  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  Volunteers.    On  reach- 

KuBUMfldL  MtaL  an  American  scenic  artist,  ing  the  field  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
born  in  the  Idand  of  Lazina,  off  the  coast  of  brigade,  serving  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
Italy,  about  1856 ;  died  in  NewTork  city,  June  hostilities  in  the  West,  under  Gens.  Sherman, 
8, 1886.  When  twelve  years  old  he  came  to  BueH,  Rosecrans,  and  Thomas.  At  the  battle 
America  with  his  parents,  and  settled  in  Port-  of  Stone  River  he  distinguished  himself  by 
land,  Oregon.  Nine  years  later  he  enlisted  in  charging  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  across  the 
the  regular  army,  and  was  ordered  to  Arizona,  river  and  driving  Breckinridge  from  his  posi- 
where  an  Indian  campaign  was  in  progress,  tion,  receiving  a  bullet  in  his  neck  during  the 
The  surseon  of  his  reffiment  was  an  amateur  charge.  For  his  gallantry  he  was  promoted  to 
artist,  who  in  leisure  hours  gave  him  instruc-  brigadier-general.  Inthebattleof  Liberty  Gap 
tion  in  painting.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  made  another  charge  with  his  brigade,  and 
he  was  aischarged  from  the  army,  and,  settling  at  the  moment  of  victory  was  stricken  down 
in  San  FranciMO,  Oal.,  placed  mmself  under  by  a  second  bullet,  which  entered  his  left  eye 
the  tuition  of  a  scenic  artist.  His  progress  was  and  lodged  in  the  bone  of  the  forehead.  De- 
rapid,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  m  obtaining  spite  the  constant  pain,  he  carried  this  bullet 
employment  He  did  some  very  effective  work  for  twelve  years,  vu^ous  surgeons  declining  to 
at  Baldwin's,  the  Oalifon^  and  the  Brush  attempt  its  removal  through  fear  of  destroying 
Street  Theatres,  and  then  came  to  New  York  the  otner  eye,  or  of  impairing  his  brain ;  but  it 
city,  where  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  at  was  successfully  extracted  in  1876.  He  com- 
Wallack's  Theatre,  subsequently  doing  work  for  manded  the  left  division,  of  8,000  men,  at  the 
the  principal  theatres.  In  1886  he  became  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  was  brevetted  a  malor- 
chief  scenic  artist  at  Mc Vicar's  Theatre,  Ohica-  general  for  conspicuous  bravery.  At  the  close 
go,  but,  finding  himself  a  victim  to  consump-  of  the  war  he  was  offered  a  commission  of 
tion,  he  returned  to  Oalifomia.  Experiencingno  high  rank  in  the  regular  army,  but  declined  it, 
relief  from  that  climate,  he  again  came  to  New  and  returned  to  California  to  practice  his  pro- 
York  city,  and  died  five  days  after  his  arrival,  fession.  He  was  almost  immeaiately  appointed 
His  best  work  here  was  for  *'  The  Rf^ah,''  Collector  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  how- 
"The  Silver  King,"  "  Nanon,"  and  "  Falka."  ever,  and,  after  serving  four  vears,  declmed  a 

Meredith,  Jeseph  EL,  an  American  soldier,  bom  reapointment.  He  then  abandoned  his  profess 
in  1889;  died  in  New  York  city,  March  29,  sion  to  engage  in  business  pursuits,  and  became 
1880.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  en-  President  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company* 
listed  as  first-lieutenant  in  the  Thirteenth  Con-  Gen.  Miller  was  a  Republican  candidate  for 
necticut  Volunteers.  Before  he  had  served  a  presidential  elector  in  1872,  1876,  and  1880, 
year  he  was  stricken  down  with  acute  malaria  and  a  member  of  the  California  Constitutional 
and  compelled  to  return  North ;  but  within  a  Convention  of  1879.  He  was  elected  United 
few  months  he  again  went  to  the  field,  and  States  Senator,  Jan.  12, 1881.  and  took  his  seat 
served  upon  the  staffs  of  Gens.  Foster,  Bailey,  on  March  4  foUowing.  On  the  organization  of 
and  Heron.  When  the  Eighty-second  Infantry,  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  he  was  appointed 
the  first  colored  regiment,  was  organized,  he  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
was  commissioned  as  a  captain  in  it.  At  the  tions  and  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  in  the  Forty- 
dose  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Inspector-  eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Congresses  he  was 
General  of  Florida,  receiving  the  brevet  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
colonel  for  bis  gallantry.  Coming  to  New  York  tions,  and  amember  of  that  on  Civil  Service  and 
city,  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  Custom-  Retrenchment 

House,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  becom-  Hiteers^  Jeseph,  an  American  sculptor,  born 

ing  Chief  of  the  Fourth  Division.    He  was  a  in  Sligo,  Ireland ;  died  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 

founder  of  Farragut  Post,  No.  75,  G.  A.  R.  Jan.  17,  1886.    He  belonged  to  a  family  of 

Killer,  John  F.,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in  sculptors,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  his 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  1881 ;  died  in  Washing-  brother,  Martin  Milmore.  He  was  taken  to 
ton,  D.  C,  March  8,  1886.  He  received  an  Boston,  Mass.,  when  an  infant,  and,  after  at- 
academic  education  in  South  Bend,  and  was  tending  the  Brimmer  and  Qnincy  Schools,  was 
fitted  for  college  in  Chicago,  but  did  not  enter,  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-midcer.  Disliking  his 
going  to  New  York  and  oe^^nning  the  study  prospects,  he  abandoned  that  trade  and  became 
of  law  when  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  a  marble-cutter,  in  which  employment  he  de- 
graduated  at  the  ^ew  York  State  Law  School  veloped  a  marked  taste  for  architectural  work. 
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He  was  then  asaoeiated  with  his  brother,  and  of  Kew  York,  in  1847.  Jadse  Morae  was  the 

together  tiieyexeoQted  the  "  SphiDZ  "  in  Mount  first  President  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company. 
Anbnrn  Cemetery,  and  designed  and  executed       Maaliy  laseb  Wiey.  an  American  architect, 

the  stataary  in  connection  with  HorticQltnral  bom  in  Ohieelharst,  Eo^^d,  in  1825;  died  in 

H^,  Bortoa,  and  a  large  number  of  soldiers'  Kew  York  dty^  June  1^  1886.    He  was  edu- 

monuments  throc^hout  the  <yonntry,  the  most  cated  in  Cork,  Ireland,  and  in  London,  and  was 

notable  of  which  is  that  on  Boston  Common,  graduated  at  king's  CoUese  in  the  latter  city  in 

BtsML  WHIaHy  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  1849.    He  became  a  pupu  of  Owen  Jones,  the 

NewYoncin  1801;  died  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  distinguished  architect^  and  they  (ment  two 

Oct.  d,  1886.   In  1849  he  was  elected  a  Justioe  years  together  in  studymg  the  Alhambra.    Mr. 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Yorl^  serving  a  Mould  subseouently  illustrated  the  second  vol- 

term  of  seven  years,  and  also  a  term  oi  two  years  ume  of  Mr.  Joneses  *'  Alhambra,''  and  assisted 

as  a  Jui^ce  (XF  the  old  High  Court  of  Ai^eals.  him  on  his  *^  Ghrammar  of  Ornament."     He 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  at  the  also  illustrated  an  illuminated  edition  of  Gray's 

bar  for  over  half  acentury,  was  Vice-President  "  Elegy,'^  and  the  ^*  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

of  the  Bar  Association  for  two  years,  was  par-  Impressed  with  the  singular  beau^  of  Moorish 

ticularly  noted  for  his  ability  and  integrity  as  denj^  and  coloring,  he  threw  much  of  their 

a  referee,  and  was  an  accomplisbed  scholar.  s|Mnt  into  plans  for  several  English  residences, 

He  kept  up  his  professional  work  until  about  a  which  received  flatterins  criticisms.    When,  in 

year  before  bis  death.  oonjunction  with  Mr,  Jones,  he  dengned  the 

■mn.  tadaatak  an  American  diplomatist,  Moresque-Turkish  Divan  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
born  in  Laoeaster  County,  Pa.,  in  1820;  died  in  ace,  and  the  decorations  of  the  World's  Fair 
Ixttdon,  England,  June  30,  1886.  He  began  Exposition  Building  of  1851,  he  was  accorded 
life  as  a  printer  in  Philadelphia,  but  wben  a  high  place  among  architects.  In  1858  he  was 
thirty  years  old  went  to  Europe,  traveled  over  induoea  to  come  to  New  York  city  by  Moses 
England  on  foot,  and  published  a  volume  of  his  H.  Grinnell,  who  deedred  him  to  design  and 
impressions,  *'  Footpath  and  Highway "  (1858).  superintend  the  cimstruction  of  All  Souls 
In  1854  he  became  private  aeoreUrj  to  James  Church.  On  the  execution  of  this  commission, 
Buchanan,  then  United  States  minister  to  Eng*  he  became  asristant  to  Calvert  Yaux,  Chief 
land,  and  in  the  foUowingyear  was  appointed  Architect  of  the  Department  of  Public  Parks, 
Secretary  of  Legation.  He  remained  in  this  holding  the  place  from  1857  till  1870,  when  he 
office  until  1874^  and  during  that  period  fro-  succeeded  Mr.  Yaux  as  chief,  and  series  such 
quently  acted  as  eharaS  tPufffvMrei.  He  was  ap«  four  years.  During  his  incumbency  of  these 
pointed  minister  resident  m  Portugal  in  1874,  offices.  Central  Park  was  designed  and  laid  out, 
holding  the  office  until  1882.  Mr.  Moran  was  and  his  most  efFective  work  was  there  ex^ 
a  contributor  to  the  leading  American  and  Eng-  cuted.  Five  years  were  occupied  in  making 
lish  periodicals,  and  was  noted  for  his  thorou^  the  drawings  for  the  Terrace  and  its  ornaments 
familiarity  with  the  archives  of  the  Am^can  alone.  He  designed  most  of  the  bridges  in  the 
legation  at  London  and  the  annals  of  Ameri-  park,  notably  the  Bow  Bridse  across  the  lake 
can  diplomacy.  from  the  Bamble,  and  the  Moorish  structure 

Maiiii,  Chaita  Bb,  an  American  educator,  bom  used  as  the  music-stand.    In  1874  he  went  to 

in  England,  about  1880 ;   died  in  Baltimore,  Peru  with  Henry  Meiirs,  to  superintMid  some 

Md.,  Feb.  7, 1886.   He  took  his  degree  at  Lin-  important  architeotnru  work,  but  the  death  of 

coin  Collets,  Oxford,  in  1849.    After  com*  thelatter  soon  led  to  his  return.   His  last  work 

iug  to  America  he  served  for  several  years  as  was  the  design  for  the  temporsry  tomb  of  Gea^ 

head  of  a  dassioal  school  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Grant,  which  he  executed  m  a  few  minutes, 
and  as  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  City       isf^*  Htvy  MtRls»  an  American  soldier, 

of  New  York.    On  the  opening  of  Johns  Hop-  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1815 ;  died 

kins  University  in  Baltimore,  he  became  Col-  in  Santa  Clara,  CaL,  March  5.  1886.    He  was 

legiate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  that  in-  graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy 

stitntion,  and  held  the  chair  at  the  time  of  bis  in  1885,  and  left  the  army  shortiy  afterward, 

death.     He  held  a  high  rank  as  a  classical  engaging  in  business  as  a  civil  engineer.    At 

scholar,  and  as  an  instructor  of  young  men  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  returned 

both  popular  and  successful.  to  military  service  and  was  commissioned  as 

■sne,  Nathan  B»,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  captain  in  the  First  New  York  Volunteers, 

in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  1799 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  He  served  throughout  the  war  with  distinction, 

N.  Y.,  June  25,  1886.    He  was  educated  for  and  in  1848  went  into  the  banking  and  com- 

the  bar  in  the  office  of  Ebenezer  Young,  with  mereial  business  in  San  Frandsco,  CaL,  remain- 

whom  he  was  afterward  associated  in  practice,  ing  there  until  the  dawn  of  the  civil  war,  when 

and  settled  in  Brooklyn  in  1825.    In  1827  he  he  again  returned  to  service.    He  was  ap- 

formed  a  partnership  with  William  Bockhill,  pointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sixteenth  In- 

subsequently  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  lantry  in  May,  1861,  and  brigadier-general  of 

New  York.    He  became  District  Attorney  in  volunteers  in  February,  1862;  was  ennged  in 

1880,  and^  after  serving  as  City  Judge  for  two  the  early  campaigns  on  the  lower  Potomac 

terms  and  City  Treasurer  one  term,  was  elected  and  on  the  Peninsula;  was  wounded  in  the 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Second  District  battie  <^  Fair  Oaks ;  commanded  a  division  in 
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the  Korih  OsroUn*  DepArtment)  1868 ;  took  1866  be  was  elected  Preadent  of  Frankliii  aod 

oommeod  of  the  Sereoth  Army  Oorpe  in  Johr,  If  ershall  College,  and  held  the  place  until  1876, 

1868 ;  and  served  in  the  Departmeut  of  the  when  he  retirad  to  priyate  life.    Dr.  Nerin's 

Tennessee  nntU  he  was  mnstered  ont  in  April,  whole  career  was  one  of  marked  mental  ao* 

1864.    He  then  resumed  the  hankinf^  business  tivity.    He  exercised  an  independent  Judgment, 

in  San  Francisco,  and  became  deeply  mteresled  and  wielded  a  faoftle  pen  from  his  student  dajs. 

in  Tinicultnre  in  the  Banta  Olara  Tulej.  He  edited  a  quarterly  literary  journal  called 


BewHiaj  CmtiVM  k^  an  American  Joumalirt,  *'  The  Friend  '^  in  1888-*84,  and  ihe  '^  Mercers* 

bom  in  Sileda.  Prussia,  in  1806 ;  died  in  BulU-  burg   Review,'*  in  1849>'68.     His  writings, 

▼an  Oonnty,  K.  T.,  Dec.  11, 1886.    While  en-  which  are  very  numerous,  display  a  strong  lore 

gaged  in  theological  study  at  Jena,  he  was  pro*  of  controversy,  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  critical 

voled  into  a  student's  duel,  and  immedimly  mind.     Among  his  best-known  works  are: 

afterward  emigrated,  landing  in  America  about  ^  The  Mystical  Presence  "  (1 846) ;  ^^  The  His* 

1880.    SettMng  in  New  York  city,  he  esUb-  tory  and  Genius  of  the  Heidel  burg  Oatecbism" 

Hshed  a  small  newspaper  in  the  German  Ian-  (1847) ;  ^^  Anti-Christ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and 

guage,  which  was  the  first  and  for  many  years  Sdiism  "  (1848) ;  *'  The  Doctrine  of  the  Re* 

the  only  one  in  the  city.    Under  his  editorial  formed  Church  on  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 

and  financial  management  the  paper  attained  Lord's  Supper  "  (1848);  '*  The  Dutch  Crusade" 

an  influential  position,  and  be<^mie  the  New  (1864);  *^  Review  of  Dr.  Hodge's  Commentary 

York  *'Staats  Zeitung"  of  to-day.    Mr.  Keu-  on  the  Ephesians"  (1857);  ''Vindication  of 

mann  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  by  the  aid  the  Revised  Lituray"  (1867);    '^  Answer  to 

of  his  newspaper  was  soon  recognised  as  the  Prot  Domer,  of  Berlin,  Germany"  (1868); 

leaderof  the  Grerman  adherents  of  the  party  in  '*  Revelation  and  Redemption"  (1870);  and 

the  city.    In  1852  President  Pierce  appointed  ^  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ "  (1871). 
him  hcMid- weigher  in  the  Custom-House,  when       Hldisli,  Uward  T.,  an  American  naval  officer, 

he  severed  his  connection  with  the  paper,  bom  in  Georsia,  March  1, 1828 ;  died  in  Pom* 

Three  years  later  he  was  forced  by  ill-health  fret  Conn.,  Oct.  12, 1886.    He  was  appointed 

to  resign  the  office  and  retire  from  active  life,  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1886,  and  served  as  a 

His  Democratic  friends  then  made  np  a  purse  passed-midshipman  in  the  Mediterranean,  Bra* 

of  $10,000  for  him,  whidi  he  invested  in  a  sil.  Pacific,  and  home  sauadrons  from  1842  till 

farm  near  Narrowsburg,  where  he  Q>ent  the  1850.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 

remainder  of  his  Mfe,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  steamer 

Isftay  Jehn  WWiSBiisa)  an  American  clergyman.  *' Winona,"  in  the  Western  Gulf  blockading 

born  in  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  20, 1808 ;  died  squadron,  and  participated  in  the  bombard- 

fai  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  6, 1886.    He  was  grad-  ment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  receiv* 

uated  at  XJi^on  CoUem  in  1821,  and  entered  ing  the  surrender  of  the  latter  April  28, 1862. 

the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  to  In  the  same  year  he  took  part  in  the  attack 

take  a  theological  course,  in  1828.    While  pur-  and  passage  of  the  batteries  at  Yicksburg,  and 

suing  his  studies  there,  he  became  distinguished  was  commissioned  oommander  on  July  16. 

as  an  able  Hebrew  scholar,  and  developed  a  On  June  16, 1864,  while  in  command  of  the 

marked  interest  in  Oriental  and  Biblical  litera-  steamer  ^^Mendota,"  he  took  part  in  the  en- 

ture.    After  he  had  completed  his  course,  he  gagement  with  the  Gonfedotite  battery  at 

remained  at  the  college  as  a  tutor  until  1826,  Four-Mile  creek,  on  James  river.    After  the 

when  he  was  invited  to  occupy  temporarily  the  war  he  was  on  special  duty  at  New  York  in 

chair  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature,  made  1866-'68;  commissioned  as  captain  July  25, 

vacant  by  the  absence  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  Europe.  1866 ;  appointed  chief  of  staff  in  the  Asiatic 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  squadron  in  1870;  commissioned  as  commo* 

of  Carlisle  in  October,  1828,  and  in  the  follow*  dore  and  impointed  commandant  of  the  Bos- 

hig  year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  ton  Navy  Yard  in  1872 ;  commlsdoned  as  rear* 

and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  theological  semi-  admiral,  Feb.  26, 1878,  and  appointed  to  the 

nary  then  reoentlv  established  by  the  General  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron; 

Assembly  in   AUegheny  City,  Pa.     He  re-  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  March  1, 1885. 

mained  in  this  place  ten  years.    In  1840  he  ac-  He  was  an  admirable  executive  officer. 


cepted  a  professorship  in  the  theological  semi-  Hklsb,  Wflfaui  BIptoyy  an  American  cbemist, 

nsry  of  tne  Reformed  Church  at  Meroersburg,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  80, 1847;  died  in 

Pa.,  and  was  shortly  afterward  made  President  Hamburg.  Germany,  July  14^  1886.    He  was 

of  Marshall  ColleM,  at  that  place.    In  1848  he  graduated  at  the  Rozbury  Latin  School  in  1868, 

published  his  cetobrated  tract,  entitled  ^'  The  after  which  he  spent  two  years  abroad  in  study. 

Anxious  Bench,"  which  provided  a  remarkable  and  then  was  graduated  at  the  Massachusetts 

and  serious  controversy  in  the  Cburch  on  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  I860.   His  relations 

subject  of  revivals,  and  led  to  what  has  been  as  teacher  began  with  this  institution  during 

called  the  ^'  Mercersburg  theology."     He  re-  his  senior  year,  and  continued  through  the 

signed  the  direction  of  the  theological  semi-  Afferent  grades  of  instructor  and  assistant  pro* 

narv  in  1861,  and  the  presid«icy  of  Marshall  feasor  until  1872,  when  he  became  Professor 

College  on  Hs  removal  to  Lancaster  and  con-  of  General  Cbemistnr,  In  which  capacity  he 

solidation  with  Franklin  College  in  1858.    In  contlnned  until  his  death.    Prof.  IHchols  was 
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a  member  of  nnmeroas  soientifio  societies,  and  tempts  to  maintain  branch  commnnities  hare 

a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  failed,  and  hj  the  merging  of  these  interests 

Advancement  of  Bcience,  of  which  organiza-  into  the  common  property  of  the  parent  es- 

tion  he  was  elected  Yice-Fresident  of  the  Sec-  tablishment,  that  lias  acquired  considerable 

tion  of  Chemistry  for  1886,  and  at  that  time  material  strength. 

presented  a  yalnable  address  on  *^  Chemistry  Oadiirisalr,  Hsiatla  Q^  an  American  lawyer, 
m  the  Service  of  the  Public  HeaHh."  The  bom  in  Manhasset^  Long  Island,  N.  T.,  Ang. 
subject  of  water-analysis  was  one  to  which  he  li,  1808;  died  there,  April  6,  1886.  He  was 
paid  special  attention,  and  was  regarded  as  educated  at  Christ  Church  Academy  and  at 
one  of  the  first  authorities  in  this  country  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick^  N.  J.,  re- 
that  line  of  investigation.  He  published  nu-  oeiving  his  degree  from  the  latter  m  1889.  Di 
meroas  papers  on  the  water-supplies  of  Bos-  188S  he  successfully  led  a  movement  to  pro- 
ton, Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  vent  the  removal  of  the  county  court-house 
and  Winchester,  Mass. ;  New  London,  Conn. ;  from  his  native  town,  and  from  that  time  he 
and  Tonkers,  N.  Y.  Among  his  researches  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
that  deserve  special  mention  are  those  devoted  men  in  Queens  County.  He  was  elected  jus- 
to  the  ventilation  of  railway-trains,  and  par-  tice  of  the  peace  in  1888,  and  was  county  judge 
ticularly  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  of  smok-  in  1886-40.  He  had  the  largest  professioiud 
ing-cars,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Mas-  business  in  Queens  County, 
saohusetts  State  Board  of  Health.  He  was  de-  O'Mljy  flouy,  an  American  journalist,  bom 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  Institute  of  Tech-  in  Carrickmacross,  Ulster,  Ireland,  Feb.  6, 
nology,  and  compiled  a  list  of  the  ^*  Publications  1806 ;  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 1886. 
of  its  Officers,  Students,  and  Alumni,''  in  which  He  came  to  America  with  his  father  in  1816, 
may  be  found  a  complete  list  of  his  own  papers  and  learned  the  printer's  trade  on  the  New 
down  to  1882.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  York  **  Columbian."  In  1826  he  became  edi- 
had  in  active  preparation  an  index  to  the  liter-  tor  of  the  Rochester  **  Daily  Advertiser,"  and 
ature  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  also,  with  Prof,  was  thus  employed  for  four  years.  For  over 
Lewis  M.  Norton,  a  *^  Dictionary  of  Chemical  half  a  century  Mr.  O'Reilly  had  been  proml- 
Synonyms."  He  also  prepared  the  following  nently  identified  with  matters  of  large  public 
text-books :  "  An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chem-  interest^  such  as  the  development  of  the  tele- 
istry,"  abridged  from  Eliot  and  Storer's  man-  graph  system  of  the  United  States,  the  reoon- 
ual,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  authors  (New  struction  and  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
York,  1872) ;  a  "  Compendious  Manual  of  and  the  improvement  of  the  common-school 
Qualitative  Analyns,"  by  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  system  of  New  York  State.  He  was  a  re- 
Frank  H.  Storer  (1872),  this  and  subsequent  markably  practical  man,  and  much  respect  was 
editions  being  of  his  revision ;   "  Water-Sup-  accordea  nis  judgment  in  matters  of  public 

Sly,  mainly  from  a  Chemical  and  Sanitary  concern.    He  was  the  author  of  *'  Sketches  of 

tandpoint"  (1888);  and,  with  L.  M.  Norton,  Rochester,  with  Notices  of  Westem  New  Yorkj" 

'*  Laboratory  Experiments  in  General  Chem-  an  entertaining  description  of  pioneer  life  in 

istry  "  (printed  privately,  Boston.  1884).  the  Grenesee  valley,  with  illustrations  TRoches- 

]lty«i  Jahn  H.^  an  American  religious  enthu-  ter,  1888),  and  several  pamphlets  on  the  Anti- 

siast,  born  in  Brattleboro',  Yt.,  in  1811 ;  died  at  masonic  troubles. 

NiagaraFalls,  Ontario,  Can.,  April  18, 1886.  He  OAm.  AMtta  EfM^  an  American  lawyer, 

was  educated  in  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  bom  in  Windham,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  Deo. 

while   pursuing  his   theological  studies  was  2, 1886 ;  died  in  Oatskill,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  81, 1886. 

brought   under   the   influence   of   revivalist  He  was  educated  at  RensselaerviUe  Academy, 

preachers.    This  event  and  his  own  reading  read  law  with  Danforth  K.  Olney,  of  CatskiU, 

of  tihe  Bible  led  him  to  believe  that  all  exist-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.    As  a 

ing  forms  of  religious  worship  were  wrong.  Democrat  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of 

and  from  this  belief  he  soon  passed  to  an-  Greene  County  in  November,  1865,  and  held 

other,  that  it  was  his  mission  to  found  a  new  the  office  three  years.    On  the  death  of  Coun- 

^nd  the  trae  religion.    He  began  preaching  ty  Judge  Olney,  Jan.  11,  1870,  Mr.  Osbora 

his  theories  in  1884,  and  gathering  about  him  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  serving  one 

a  number  of  adherents  he  gave  to  them  the  name  year.    The  election  of  Judge  Theodore  Miller 

of  '*  Perfectionists."    During  the  next  twelve  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1876  created  a  va- 

years  he  confined  his  labors  mainly  to  Put-  cancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

ney,  Yt.,  and  then,  having  adopted  some  of  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Judge 

the  principles  of  Fourierism,  he  induced  his  Osbom,  who  in  the  same  year  was  elected  for 

followers  to  attempt  the  experiment  of  com-  the  fall  term  of  fourteen  years.    His  term 

munal  living.    The  resnlt  was,  that  the  indig-  would  not  have  expired  until  Dec  81, 1889. 

nation  of  the  citizens  was  raised  so  strongly  Judge  Osbom  was  popular  both  with  bar  and 

against  them  that,  rather  than  renounce  their  people,  being  esteemed  a  learned  and  upright 

belief,  they  sought  an  abiding-place  elsewhere,  jurist,  and  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  all  tiie 

In  1848  they  established  themselves  at  Oneida,  places  of  business  in  Catskill  were  dosed. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  and  have  since  been  Oweui  Jtbn  Biwariy  an  American  actor,  bom 

known  as  the  Oneida  Community.   Various  at-  in  Aigburth  Yale,  Liverpool,  England,  in  1828 ; 
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died  in  Aigbnrtli  Yale,  near  Towson,  Md.,  MaViEdwaid,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
Dec  7,  1886.  He  was  of  Welah  parentage,  in  New  England  in  1802;  died  in  New  York 
and  waa  brought  to  Aiuerica  when  three  yeara  city,  Feb.  25, 1886.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
old,  hia  father  first  settling  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  tion  when  a  printer  in  Boston,  Mass.,  many 
and  subsequently  establishing  himself  in  the  years  ago,  writmg  and  publishing  a  pamphlet 
drug-business  in  Philadelphia,  ra.  John  served  demau&ig  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
for  some  time  in  his  father's  store,  from  which  suppression  of  capitalized  monopolies.  Re- 
he  went  to  a  wholesale  house,  but  remdned  moving  to  New  York  citv^  he  associated  him- 
there  a  few  months  only*  He  made  his  first  self  with  the  coterie  of  philosophers,  under  the 
appearance  on  tbe  stage  at  the  National  The-  leadership  of  Marcus  Spring,  and  promulgated 
atre  in  Philadelphia,  then  under  the  manage-  many  eccentric  social  and  political  ideas.  He 
ment  of  William  £.  Burton,  in  1841,  being  as-  claimed  that  men  should  work  for  hisher  mo- 
signed  to  a  small  part  in  support  of  Ohanotte  tives  than  that  of  pecuniai7  gain,  and  empha- 
Onshman.  Having  some  difficulty  with  Mr.  sized  his  teachings  by  refusing  to  accept  money 
Burton,  he  withdrew  after  a  brief  experience,  for  his  services,  confining  himself  to  tne  barest 
and  returned  to  the  drug-business.  In  1846  necessities  of  life.  Although  a  prominent  char- 
he  reappeared,  taking  the  character  of  Jack  acter  forty  years  ago,  he  had  passed  out  of  rec- 
Hnmpnriea  in  ^*  Turning  the  Tables,^'  in  a  olleotion,  as  he  lived  in  retirement  for  nearly  a 
benent  to  D.  P.  Bowers  at  the  Philadelphia  generation. 

MusennL    From  this  time  he  advanced  rapid-  Fnl^  Cakrlel  B.,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 

ly  in  his  profession.    In  1840  he  became  asso-  Missouri  April  18, 1812 ;  died  in  Waeiiington, 

dated  with  Mr.  Hann  in  the  management  of  D.  0.,  M!ay  4,  1886.    He  was  graduated  at  the 

the  Baltimore  Museum,  takin^p  entire  control  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  eighteenth  in  a  class 

in  the  following  year.    At  ifew  Orleans  he  of  thirty-six  members,  in  1884,  and  was  made 

made  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  a  second-lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Infantry, 

while  playing  in  the  farce  '*  A  Kiss  in  the  He  served  with  his  company  through  the  Flori- 

Dark,''  and  they  afterward  played  together  in  da  and  Mexican  wars,  sustaining  severe  wounds 

^*  Tbe  Poor  Gentleman.*'    In  the  early  part  of  at  Oerro  €k)rdo,  and  receiving  the  brevet  of 

1852  he  opened  Brougham's  Lyceum,  New  nutfor  for  bravery  at  Chapultepec.    On  the 

York  city,  at  the  invitation  of  that  genial  co-  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  serving  on 

median,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  the  New  Mexico  frontier   as  m^or  of  the 

In  June  of  the  same  year  he  set  out  on  a  non-  Eighth  Infantry.    He  was  appointed  colonel 

Srofessional  tour  of  Europe,  and  while  in  Lon-  of  the  Fourth  New  Mexico  Volunteers  in  De- 
on  declined  a  flattering  offer  at  the  Adelphi  cerober,  1861,  and  the  next  year  lieutenant- 
Theatre,  then  under  Mme.  Oeleste's  manage-  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Infantrv,  and  in  Septem- 
ment.  Duringhis  tour  over  the  Oontinen  the  ber  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  tbe 
made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  Returning  latter  capacity  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
in  1858.  he  gave  with  much  success,  in  New  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  took  part  in 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
a  panoramic  entertainment  illustrative  of  the  and  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  latter  was  again 
mountain,  and  again  settled  in  Baltimore,  sell-  wounded,  a  rifle-ball  passing  through  both  his 
ing  the  museum,  and  reopening  the  old  St.  eyes  and  rendering  him  totally  blind.  He  was 
Charles  Theatre.  In  1858  he  made  another  promoted  to  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
trip  to  New  Orleans,  and  remained  for  some  era!  in  the  regular  army,  Feb.  28, 1865,  and  in 
time  as  the  principtJ  comedian  at  the  Varieties  December,  1866,  Congress  granted  him  the  full 
Theatre,  ana  then  took  the  management,  con-  pay  and  allowances  of  a  bngadier-general,  and 
d acting  the  house  successfully  until  the  be-  he  was  retired.    Although  blind,  Gen.  Paul 

ginning  of  the  civil  war.    On  Aug.  29, 1864,  served  for  some  time  as  deputy-governor  of 

e  began  one  of  the  most  brilliant  engagements  tbe  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washinffton,  D.  C,  and 

on  record  in  Wallack^s  Theatre,  New  York  city,  as  manager  of  the  Military  Asylum  at  Harrods- 

when  he  produced  his  inimitable  *^  Solon  Shin-  burg,  Ky. 

gle,"  a  piece  that  held  the  boards  until  April  Pianai,  Cfcaeati  an  American  physician,  bom 

14,  1866.    He  appeared  at  the  Adelphi  The-  in  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  10, 1810;  died  in 

atre,  London,  with  the  same  piece,  in  July  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  20,  1886.    He  began 

that  year,  and  in  January,  1866,  he  began  a  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Salem,  Ohio,  in 

second  engagement  at  Wallack^s.    His  last  ap-  1850,  and  in  March,  1857,  was  graduated  at 

pearance  m  New  York  was  at  the  Madison  the  Western  Homoeopathic  College,  Cleveland, 

Square  Theatre,  where  he  occupied  the  season  after  which  he  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant, 

oi^l882-'8d  with  **  Esmeralda,'^  with  which  he  Iowa,  being  the  pioneer  of  homoeopathy  in  that 

afterward  traveled.    His  last  managerial  expo-  section.     Lo  1874  he  became  a  resident  of 

rience  was  in  1885,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  the  Washin^n,  D.  C,  where  he  soon  established 

Academy  of  Music,  whidi  he  had  owned  since  a  lucrative  practice.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

1872.    He  died  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  at  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  and  of  the 

his  beantifhl  country-house,  which  was  named  International  Hahnemannian  Association,  be- 

for  the  village  of  his  birth.    He  had  amassed  ing  one  of  the  founders  and  for  two  terms  the 

a  large  fortune.  president  of  the  latter. 
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Ptfr7,8Mdittb  imldta,  an  Atnerioao  lawyer,  In  1866  he  waa  a  delegate  to  the  National 
bom  in  Pendleton  District,  8.  0.^  Nor.  20,  Union  Convention  in  Philadelphia;  in  1867 
1806 ;  died  in  Sans  Sonci,  Greenville,  S.  C^  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  war 
Dec.  8,  1886.  He  was  gradnated  at  Booth  claims  of  Indiana;  and  in  1876  he  was  elected 
Carolina  College  in  1824,  stadied  law  in  the  Governor  of  Missonri  as  a  Democrat,  serving 
office  of  Col.  c^mes  Gregg,  of  Columbia,  and  fonr  years.  This  proved  to  be  his  laiit  public 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.  In  1832,  on  service,  as  his  strfferings  from  rhenmatism  pre- 
becoming  editor  of  the  Greenville  "  Mountain-  vented  his  acceptance  of  any  additional  honors, 
eer,*^  he  boldly  attacked  the  Nullification  party  PilMck,  Jain  BUIey.  an  American  educator, 
in  the  State,  not  sparing  its  leader,  John  C.  bom  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  May  27,  1818;  died 
Calhoun.  His  action  excited  bitter  enmity.  In  Danvera,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1886.  He  was 
and  strong  influences  were  employed  to  induce  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1842,  and 
him  to  abandon  his  Union  proclivities,  but  in  began  teaching  in  the  Boxbury  Latin  SchooL 
vain.  He  was  a  Union  man  at  heart ;  the  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in 
sturdy  defense  of  his  principles,  and  the  per-  the  Enfflish  High-School,  Boston,  where  he 
sistent  warfare  upon  his  political  enemies,  led  gradually  introduced  aome  notable  ideas  of  hia 
to  the  building  up  of  a  Union  party  in  the  own  in  the  methods  of  instmction.  His  sys- 
State,  and  when,  m  1882,  a  Union  Convention  tem  in  practical  results  was  so  fix  in  advance 
was  held,  he  was  its  loading  spirit.  The  of  the  prevailing  one  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
strength  of  the  Union  party  was  put  to  a  test  tion  of  leading  educators,  and  met  with  such 
in  1884,  when  Mr.  Perry  received  its  nomina-  approbation  that  in  1847  he  was  requested  to 
tion  for  Congress;  and,  although  he  was  de-  organize  a  school  unon  his  own  plans.  The 
feated,  the  majority  against  him  was  so  small  Qnincy  Grammar-Scnool  was  the  result,  and 
as  to  be  a  matter  of  encouragement  to  his  f  ol-  this  became  the  basis  of  the  new  school  system 
lowers.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis-  throughout  Boston.  The  distinctive  features 
lature,  where  he  served  uutil  1844,  when  he  of  '*the  Quincy  system"  soon  excited  a  pro- 
went  to  the  State  Senate,  and  there,  too,  he  found  discussion  throughout  this  country  and 
labored  earnestly  for  the  Union  cause.  Becog-  in  England.  In  1852  Prot  Philbrick  was  ap- 
nizing  the  growing  s[)irit  of  secession,  he  es-  pointed  Principal  of  the  Connecticut  State  Nor- 
tablished,  in  1850,  a  Unioi/ newspaper  at  Green-  mal  School,  resigning  the  next  year  to  accept 
ville,  and  in  tiie  State  Convention  of  the  follow-  the  State  superintendency  of  schools.  He  waa 
ing  year  he  delivered  stirring  appeals  to  the  recalled  to  Boston  in  1857,  and  elected  Superin- 
honor  and  loyalty  of  its  members.  But  the  tendent  of  Schools  in  that  dty,  which  office  he 
tide  was  beyond  his  strength.  When  the  State  retained  until  1874,  when  he  resigned ;  but  in 
seceded  in  1860,  he  informed  Gov.  Means  that,  1876  he  was  re-elected  and  served  two  years 
while  he  had  tried  for  thirty  years  to  prevent  longer.  In  1878  he  was  the  Educational  Com- 
the  act,  honor  and  patriotism  required  him  to  missioner  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Vienna  Ex- 
stand  by  ids  State,  nsht  or  wrong.  Under  the  hibition,  in  1876  to  the  Centennial  at  Philadd- 
Confederacy  he  held  the  offices  of  District  phia,  and  in  1878  to  the  Universal  at  Paris, 
Attomey  and  District  Judge,  and  at  the  close  and  for  his  eminent  services  at  the  latter  waa 
of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Provisional  Gov-  created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Le^on  of  Honor, 
eraor  by  President  Johnson.  He  was  subse-  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Dart- 
quentiy  elected  United  States  Senator,  but  was  mouth  College,  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Bates  Col- 
not  permitted  to  take  his  seat  lege,  and  that  of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  University 

PhdpB,  Jfbi  SwUfey  an  American  lawyer,  bom  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  Scotiand.    Prof, 

in  Simsbury,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  Dec.  22,  Philbrick  was  President  of  the  Teachers'  Asso- 

1814;  died  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  20,  1886.  dationa  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  of 

He  was  educated  at  Washington  (now  Trinity)  the  American  Institute  of  Instmction,  and  of 

College,  Hartford,  Conn.;  studied  law  in  the  the  National  Education  Association;  wasedi- 

offioe  of  his  father,  Elisha  Phelps;  practiced  tor  of  the  ''Massachusetts  Teacher*'  and  the 

for  a  short  time  in  his  native  State,  and  set-  ^  Connecticut  Common-School  Journal  '* ;  waa 

tied  in  Springfield,  Greene  Countv,  Mo.,  in  amember  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 

1837.    In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla-  Education  for  ten  years,  and  of  the  govem- 

ture;  in  1841  was  appointed  brigade-inspector  ment  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech* 

of  militia;  and  in  1844  was  elected  to  Con-  nology.    He  was  a  popular  lecturer,  a  volumi- 

?res8,  serving  continuously  till  the  close  of  the  nous  writer  on  education,  and  author  of  sev- 

hirty-sixth  Congress,  and  being  a  member  of  eral  valuable  text»books. 

the  Select  Committee  of  Thirty-three  on  the  Pflce,  Aastla  VhnUla,  an  American  lawyer, 

BebelliouB  States.    During  his  congressional  bom  in  Hebron,  N.  H.,  Oct  16, 1819 ;  died  on 

service  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  his  ftrm,  in  Franklin,  N.  H.,  Oct  8, 1886.   Mr. 

Ways  and  Means  for  seven  terms.    He  was  re-  Rke  was  bred  to  farm-life,  and  in  his  native 

elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  but  town  began  his  education  under  a  predecessor, 

resigned  and  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  G^ree  G.  Fogg,  and 

volunteers  under  an  appointment  by  President  continued  it  at  Holmes  Acaaemy,  Plymouth. 

Lincoln.    In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  Presi-  After  completing  his  academic  studies  st  the 

dent  Lincoln  Military  Governor  of  Arkansas,  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  entered  upon  the 
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stodj  of  law  with  Georoe  W.  Kesmith,  was  Piriyy  iMM  &»  an  American  pbjsiciai],  born 
admitted  to  the  Merrimack  Goonty  bar  in  1845,  in  New  York  citj,  in  1808;  died  there,  Joly 
and  became  a  saooesiftil  practitioner  in  Frank*  S8, 1886.  He  waa  educated  at  Weslejan  IJni- 
lin.  He  waa  at  first  a  partner  of  Jndge  Ne»-  yenity,  Middletown^  Oonn.,  and  at  the  C<^ege 
mith,  then  aaeociated  wuh  himself  Daniel  Bar-  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  city, 
nard  uitil  1868;  sabseqnently  waa  with  Isaac  and  after  being  graduated  was  appointed  an 
N.  Blodgett,  now  a  Jnstioe  of  the  Snpreme  aasistant  physi<jum  in  Bellevae  Hospital.  Later 
Gonrt,  and  later  with  Frank  N.  Parsons.  Mr.  he  became  attached  to  the  New  Yorlc  Dispen- 
Pike  was  an  earnest  and  active  politician  in  saryand  the  Lying-in  Asyhim.  Dr.Pardjrhad 
the  Whig  parhr,  and  became  early  associated  be«i  in  active  practice  as  a  physician  and  snr- 
with  Daniel  Webster.  He  waa  a  member  of  aeon  for  over  nity-flve  years.  He  was  Presi- 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  from  Frank-  dent  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College 
Hn  in  I860.  '61,  '6S,  *66,  '66,  and  Speaker  of  of  Physidans  and  Surgeons,  and  a  member  of 
that  body  the  last  two  vears.  In  1866  he  waa  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medidne,  the 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven-  Pathological  Society,  and  the  Medical  Society 
tion  in  Philadelphia  that  nominated  Oen.  John  of  the  city,  and  had  been  a  trustee  of  St  Paul's 
0.  Fremont  for  the  presidency.  He  was  a  M.  E.  Ohureh  for  many  years, 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Senate  in  1867  <|aardsj,  Aithar,  an  American  artist,  bom  in 
and  1868,  and  its  president  hi  1868.  He  waa  Paris,  France,  in  1889 ;  died  in  New  York 
dudrman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  city,  May  10,  1886.  He  was  brought  to  thia 
in  1868>'60.  In  1878  he  was  chosen  a  member  country  when  thirteen  years  old,  and  for  sev- 
of  the  national  House  of  Representativea,  eral  years  worked  at  sign-painting  in  New 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oommittee  on  York  and  Baltimore.  In  1878  he  gave  bim- 
Elections;  but  when  a  candidate  for  re-elec-  sdf  up  to  the  study  of  art,  and  soon  attracted 
tion  waa  defeated  by  frauds  in  Ward  6,  Man-  fkvorable  notice  as  a  marine  painter.  He  set- 
chester.  In  1888  Mr.  Pike  was  chosen  U.  a  tied  in  New  York  in  1876,  and  was  elected  a 
Senator  for  six  years  from  the  preceding  March  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  a 
4  to  succeed  Edward  H.  RoUms,  after  a  long  few  days  before  his  death.  His  principal  paint- 
and  notable  contest  between  many  candidates,  ings  are:  ^Trinity  from  the  River,"  "The 
He  had  not  previously  been  a  cai^date,  but  a  Queen's  Birthday,"  *'  Port  of  New  York," 
compromise  was  effected  on  him.  He  held  "Dignity  and  Impudence," '*  Morning  Effect," 
important  nlaces  on  committeea,  and  was  an  ** North  River,"  and  "The  Coast  of  Cornwall." 
able,  dignined,  and  courteoua  Senator.  At  his  lanisl.  Dafid  Aastliy  an  American  author, 
death  he  was  Premdent  of  the  Citiaens'  Na-  bom  in Cdchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  14, 1818;  died 
tional  Bank,  of  Tilton,  and  a  member  of  the  in  Colombua,  Obio,  June  27,  .1884.  He  re- 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Franklin  library  Asso-  ceivedhis  schooling  only  in  country  schools 
ciatlon.  and  at  Canandaigua  fN.  Y.)  Academy,  and  was 
nUa,  nsdttfct  W«y  an  American  lawyer,  mainly  self-educateo.  He  became  a  Bapttot 
bom  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  Aug.  81,  1887;  dergyman,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  asy- 
died  in  PuebloLCol.,  Dec  18, 1886.  He  was  lum  for  the  insane  in  1864-'66;  pastor  of  a 
graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle-  church  in  Columbus  in  1868-'66,  and  corre« 
town.  Conn.,  in  1868 ;  entered  the  Albany  Law  spending  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Con- 
School,  and  after  being  graduated  there  went  vention  in  1860-*68.  He  was  for  many  years 
West  in  I860,  and  bcMu  to  practice  his  profes-  editor  of  the  "  Washfaigtonian,"  the  first  tem- 
d<m  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Here  he  advanced  perance  paper  in  Ohio,  and  in  1846- '68  edited 
to  promising  proipeets  both  in  leoal  and  politi-  the  "  Crosa  and  Journal,''  a  Baptist  paper, 
cal  directions,  when  failing  he^h  compelled  He  waa  also  widdy  known  as  a  lecturer,  and 
him  to  give  up  business  and  seek  reonperation  had  various  mercantile  intereats,  being  a  mem- 
abroad.  In  1878  he  was  prostrated  in  Switi-  her  of  a  book-selling  firm  and  director  of  a 
eriand,  and  wss  brought  home  in  the  follow-  bank.  He  traveled  in  Egypt  sad  Pdestine  in 
ing  year  so  Ul  that  hia  fkmily  believed  him  to  1861-'62,  and  in  Europe  in  1867.  He  waa 
be  in  a  dying  condition.  He  then  removed  to  the  author  of  "  God's  Handwriting  in  Egypt, 
Colorado  and  engaged  in  rough  labor  at  the  Sinai,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  of  which  100,000 
mines  with  benefidd  results.  He  soon  regained  copiea  were  sold  (2  vols.,  8vo,  PhUadelphia. 
suiBdent  strength  to  resume  his  practice  and  1868),  and  "  Ham-Mftshkan,  the  Wonderftii 
to  take  an  active  interest  again  in  politicd  Tent:  a  Study  of  the  Stracture,  Significance, 
aifdra.  In  1878  he  wsa  elected  Ck>veroor  ot  and  Symbolism  of  the  Hebrew  Tabemade" 
the  new  State  and  waa  re-elected  in  1880,  as  a  (Cincinnati,  1886).  He  left  unfinished  a  ]i«» 
Republican.  He  was  prompt  and  fearless  dur-  of  Moaea  and  a  work  on  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
Ing  the  riots  at  LeadviDe,  hia  energetic  action  He  had  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
preventing  the  lose  of  many  Uvea  ud  the  de-  IMMiiisi,  llMad,  an  American  planter, 
atraction  of  much  valuable  property.  He  was  bom  in  CaaweU  County,  N.  C,  June  S8, 1818 ; 
urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  United  Statea  died  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  11, 1886.  He  at- 
Sraator  in  1888  when  Senator  Teller  became  a  tended  a  **  fidd  "  school  for  three  years,  then 
member  of  President  Arthur's  Cabinet^  but  his  ibund  employmont  in  a  store  in  Danville,  Va., 
hedth  wonld  not  permit.  and  at  the  age  of  dzteen  settled  in  Jackaoai 
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where  lie  gradnally  became  intererted  in  sev-  be  enteredbiB  father's  office,  intending  to  por- 
eral  ootton-plantadona.  Meeting  with  sooceM  sae  a  mercantile  career ;  bnt  in  1865  he  en- 
at  the  onteet,  he  rapidly  extended  his  opera-  tered  Tale  (College  with  a  view  to  taking  or- 
tions  and  embarked  in  all  lines  of  the  cotton  in-  ders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohorch,  and 
dnstry,  growing  it,  shipping  it,  dealing  in  it,  and  was  graduated  in  1869.  He  then  took  the 
mand^taring  the  staple  intodoth  and  the  seed  prescribed  coarse  at  the  General  Theological 
into  oil  Whenthedvilwar  be^aiLhewascon-  Seminarj,  New  York,  and  was  gradnated 
sidered  a  millionaire ;  when  it  oloeed,  he  was  there  in  1862.  In  the  same  year  he  was  or- 
a  bankmpt.  Bat  he  repaired  the  losses  that  dained  deacon  and  priest,  immediately  after- 
the  war  nad  entailed  upon  him  with  so  mach  ward  assaming  charge  of  St.  Mark's  Ohorch, 
energy  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Malone,  N.  T.  He  remained  there  till  Sept. 
callea  the  cotton  king  of  the  world.  He  had  1,  1868,  when  he  was  called  to  St  James's 
amassed  a  fortune  varioaaly  estimated  at  from  Ohorch,  Batavia,  N.  T.,  and  four  days  later 
$8,000,000  to  $12,000,000 ;  was  the  owner  and  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Missoori 
manager  of  forty  cotton-plantations  in  Looisi-  He  was  consecrated  in  Grace  Ohorch,  New 
ana,  Arkansss,  and  MissLSsippi,  marketing  an  York  city,  Oct.  26. 1868,  by  Bishops  Smith,  of 
average  of  16,000  bales  annoally,  and  had,  be-  Eentacky ;  McOoskry,  of  Michigan :  Johns,  of 
sides,  over  $1,000,000  invested  in  bonness  in  Virginia;  Lee,  of  Iowa;  Potter,  of  New  York; 
New  Orleans,  and  other  large  soms  in  mills,  and  Lay,  of  Arkansas.  He  received  the  de- 
factories,  and  steamboats  elsewhere.  His  an-  gree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Oolombia  OoQege  in 
noal  income  exceeded  $1,000,000.  He  was  1868.  Bishop  Robertson  was  Yice-Prerident 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  tbe  of  the  St.  Loois  Social  Science  Association 
World's  Industrial  and  Ootton  Oeotennial  Ex-  and  of  the  National  Oonference  of  Oharities 
position  in  New  Orleans  in  1888,  and  gave  and  Oorrections,  and  was  an  active  or  a  cor- 
$26,000  to  promote  its  soccess.  responding  member  of  tiie  Virginia,  Maryland^ 

BIchaiiMBi  Bmrj  Helssn,  an  American  archi-  Soothem  Missoori,  and  Wisconsin  Historical 

tect,  born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1889 ;  died  societies. 

in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  27,  1886.  He  was  Bcteyy  Jehu*  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
graduated  at  Harvard,  in  the  class  of  1869,  and  in  Lewes,  Del.,  Aog.  20, 1796 ;  died  ia  €tor- 
also,  in  architectore,  at  the  £cole  des  Beaox-  mantown.  Pa.,  Sept.  29, 1886.  He  served  as 
Arts,  Paris,  France.  On  his  return  from  Paris  a  private  soldier  onder  his  onde,  Thomas  Bod- 
he  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  city,  hot  ney,  in  the  War  of  1812^  and  entered  the  Ool- 
after  his  partner's  death  removed  to  Boston,  lege  of  New  Jersey,  Pnnceton,  in  1814.  He 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  went  to  Philadelphia  and  studied  theology  on- 
prepare  plans  for  the  New  York  State  Oapitbl  der  Bishop  White,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
at  Albany,  and  moch  of  the  exquisite  work  on  Ohurch.  He  was  ordiuned  deacon  in  1819, 
that  building  is  due  to  his  genius,  particularly  assigned  to  the  parish  of  Trinity  Ohurch, 
the  Senate-chamber,  the  Govemor^s  room,  the  Easton,  Pa.,  and  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
Oourt  of  Appeals,  and  the  western  stairway.  White  in  1828.  In  1826  he  accepted  a  cau 
Mr.  Bichardson  was  also  the  architect  of  the  from  St.  Luke's  Ohurch,  Germantown,  Pa., 
Oity  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Sever  Hall  and  delivering  his  first  sermon  there  in  October. 
Austin  Hall,  Oambridge,  Mass. ;  tbe  Allegheny  He  was  active  and  efficient  tiU  1861,  when  he 
county  building  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  now  being  was  elected  rector  emeritus  and  retired.  In 
erected ;  the  new  buQding  of  the  Obamber  of  1879  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding.  At 
Oonmierce,  Oincinnati,  Ohio ;  the  Oakes  Ames  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Rodney  was  the  old- 
Memorial  Hall,  and  Trinity  Ohurch,  Boston,  est  living  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  the  oldest 
He  also  planned  several  library-buildings  in  person  in  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
New  England,  of  which  Orane  Memorial  Li-  Ohurch  in  America. 
brary  at  Quinoy,  Mass.,  is  the  most  noticeable.  Rewtey,  W»  Em  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 

BlMy  JSBCS  &«  an  American  lawyer,  died  in  St.  Lawrence  Cfounty,  N.  Y.,  in  1824;  died  in 

Winnsboro\  S.  0.,  Dec.  14,  1886.    He  served  Ohicago,  III,  Feb.  9,  1886.    He  taught  for 

in  the  Oonfederate  army  during  the  civil  war,  some  time  in  Brown  Oounty,  Ohio,  and  in  184S 

reaching  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  since  then^  settled  in  Galena,  lU^^here  he  held  various  civil 

with  the  exception  of  being  a  member  of  the  offices.  In  November,  1861,  he  entered  the  mill- 

National  Democratic  Executive  Oommittee  in  tary  service  as  a  first-lieutenant  in  the  Forty- 

1876,  had  persistently  declined  to  become  a  fifth  Illinois  Volunteers*    Affcer  the  battle  of 

candidate  for  any  office.    In  addition  to  a  large  Fort  Donelson  he  was  commissioned  captain 

general  law  practice,  he  was  chief  counsel  for  and  appointed  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gton.. 

the  Bichmond  and  DanviUe  BaUroad  Oompany  Grant.    He  greatly  distingoished  himself  at  the 

and  the  Atlantic  coast-line  railway  system,  and  battle  of  Shiloh,  by  riding  firom  the  thickest  of 

at  the  time  of  his  death  was  also  President  of  the  fight  at  the  Hornets'  Nest  in  the  direction 

the  Bar  Association  of  South  Oarolina.  of  Orump.'s  Landing  with  wders  to  G^n.  Lew 

Bttaiaea)  diaries  ftaaktta,  an  American  der-  Wallace  to  brin^  his  troops  to  the  battle-field 

gyman,  bom  in  New  York  city,  March  2,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  lor  this  he  was  pro-. 

1836;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  1,  1886.  moted  to  the  razjc  of  mi^or.    He  continued  to 

After  attending  private  schools  in  New  York,  serve  on  the  staff  till. the  siege  of  Ylck^nig^ 
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when  he  was  temporerilj  detached  from  head-  his  health  had  heoome  serionalj  impaired,  and 

quarters,  and  acted  as  provost-marslial-ffeneral  he  was  anxious  to  complete  his  **  life   of 

of  the  Departments  of  the  Tennessee  and  Onm-  Christ''  before  his  death.    His  reqnest  beinff 

berland,  with  h^dqaarters  at  Colambos,  Ky.  acceded  to.  he  removed  to  Bilozi,  Miss.,  and 

When  Gen.  Grant  was  promoted  to  the  rank  continued  Ids  literary  work.    For  manj  years 

of  lieatenant-general,  tf%j.  Rowley  was  pro-  he  was  a  contribator  to  Catholic  periodicals, 

moted  to  lieutenant-colonel  and  military  sec-  He  probably  will  be  best  remembered  as  **  the 

recary  on  the  former's  stafiE,  which  office  he  poet-priest  of  the  South,"  his  most  popular 

held  till  October,  1804,  when  failing  health  pieces  being/' The  Lost  Gaoae."  "The  Sword 

compdied  him  to  resign  and  return  to  Galena,  of  Lee,"  **  The  Flag  of  Erin,"  and  the  epic 

Before  his  retirement^  howeyer,  he  was  bre-  '*  Their  Story  Runneth  Thus." 

yetted  sncoessiyely  oolond  and  brigadier-gen-  MaicM.  Jastb  Li,  an  American  engineer, 

eral  on  Gen.  Grant's  recommendation.    He  was  bom  in  North  Highlands  (now  Phillipstown), 

elected  County  Judge  in  1877,  and  held  the  Putnam  County,  N.  T.,  Feb.  21, 1700 ;  died  in 

office  at  the  time  Of  his  death.    He  was  the  Fishkill,  N.  T.,  March  27;  1886.    He  receiyed 

only  suryiying  member  of  Gen.  Grant's  mill-  a  common-school  education,  studied  civil  en- 

tary  staff  when  he  commanded  the  Army  of  ffineerin^^  and  practiced  it  for  fifty  years.  Un- 

the  Tennessee*  der  the  old  State  militia  system  he  was  active 

Billiy  Cssige  LewfeL  an  American  lawyer,  in  military  matters,  and  aeryed  as  an  officer  in 

bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec,  16, 1884;  died  the  War  of  1812.    He  was  afterward  adjutant 

in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1886.     He  waa  in  the  militia,  then  major,  and  ultimately  brig- 

cdored,  born  of  firee  parents,  and  brought  up  adier-general,  hia  brigade  district  comprising 

in  Boston,  pursuing  his  education  in  the  puo-  Dutchess,  Putnam,  Columbia,  and  Rensselaer 

lie  schools.    He  began  life  as  a  barber,  but  aft-  Counties.    Gen.  Schofield  was  the  leader  of 

erward  read  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Jewell  the  Whig  party  in  Orange  County  in  the  time 

&  Gaston,  and  also  studied  in  the  Harvard  of  Henry  Clay,  for  whom  he  haa  a  profound 

Law  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1869.  esteem,  and  afterward  he  became  and  contin- 

He  established  a  successful  law  practice  in  ued  an  uncompromising  Republican. 

Boston,  served   in  the  State  Legislature  in  Scatty  Hcvj  Li,  an  American  soldier,  bora  in 

1870-71,  and,  as  a  Republican,  was  appointed  North  Carolina,  in  Noyember,  1814 ;  died  in 

Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  the  Charles-  New  York  city,  Jan.  6, 1886.    He  was  gradu- 

town  district  by  Gov.  Butler  in  1888,  being  ated  at  tlie  U.  S.  MUitaiy  Academy  in  1888,  and 

the  first  and  only  colored  Justice  that  Massa-  assigned  to  the  infantry  with  the  breyet  rank 

chusetts  or  New  England  has  ever  had.    The  of  second-lieutenant    After  being  stationed  at 

Executive   Council   promptiy  confirmed  his  Baton  RougeL  La.,  for  three  years,  he  partici- 

nomination,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  pated  in  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida  in  1886, 

he  office  with  dignity  and  acceptability.  and  waa  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  the 

EiBhtan.  JAi.  an  American  dersyman,  bom  Fourth  Infantry  in  1888.  From  1842  till  1848 
in  CambncU;e,  j£ngland,  in  1800;  died  in  New  he  was  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  his 
York  dty,  Jan.  26, 1886.  He  was  educated  at  father-in-law.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  becoming 
Cambridge  University,  but  was  not  graduated,  captain  in  1847,  chief  of  staff  with  the  army  in 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1841.  Settiing  in  Mexico,  and  brevet  major  and  lieutenant-colo- 
New  York  city,  he  identified  himself  with  its  nel  for  meritorious  services  during  that  cam- 
missionary  work,  and  from  that  time  till  a  paign,  particularly  in  the  battles  of  Contreras 
week  before  his  death  he  was  a  constant  and  Churabusco.  He  was  acting  judge-advo- 
laborer,  preaching  twice  a  week  in  the  hos-  oate-general  in  1848-*40,  and  again  served  on 
pitals  or  missions  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  Gen.  Scott^s  staff  in  1860-'61,  being  promoted 
century,  and  devoting  upward  of  thirty-five  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1857.  He 
years  of  his  life  to  mission- work.  was  subsequently  commissioned  as  colonel,  and 

Eya%  Alraa  J«v  <ui  American   olergyinan,  in  1861  was  in  command  of  the  national  troops 

bom  in  Norfolk,  va,,  in  1840;  died  in  Louis-  in  New  York  city.    In  the  latter  part  of  that 

ville,  Ky.,  April  22,  1886.    He  was  educated  year  he  retired  from  active  service,  and,  after 

in  Maryland  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest-  spending  a  year  in  Europe  on  leaye  of  alienee, 

hood,  and  ordained  in  1861.    During  the  ciyH  be  resigned  Oct.  81, 1862.    He  was  the  author 

war  he  served  aa  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  of  a  military  dictionary  (1861). 

army,  and  after  its  dose  spent  several  years  as  ShaMfcaa,  MnmUk  Wnadif  an  American  der- 

editor  of  '*  The  Banner  of  the  South,''  at  Au-  gyman,  bom  in  Silver  Lake,  Susquehanna  Conn- 

gusta,  Ga.,  and  "The  Morning  Star,"  at  New  ty.  Pa.,  July  17, 1884;  died  in  Harrisburg^  Pa.. 

Orleans,  La.    He  waa  attach^  to  the  Diocese  Sept.  24. 1886.    After  pursuing  an  academical 

of  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  nearly  twelve  years,  dur-  course,  he  studied  the  ancient  langni^s  and 

ing  which  time  he  preached,  traveled,  lectured,  the  higher  English  branches  at  St.  Joseph's 

and  collected  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  ca-  College,  Chooonut,  Pa.,  graduating  with  high 

thedral  building  in  that  city,  and  was  one  of  honors.    He  then  mtered  the  TheoTo^cal  Sem- 

the  cathedral  preachers  for  six  year&    In  Oo-  inary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Philadelphia, 

tober,  1881,  be  asked  permission  of  Bishop  where  he  completed  his  philosophical  and  the- 

Quinlan  to  retire  from  all  parochial  duty,  as  blog^cal  course.    He  was  ordained  priest  by 
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Rt.  Rer.  John  Kepomnoene  Kenmann,  Bishop  ita  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  immediato  ▼!- 
of  Philadelphia,  on  Jnlr  S,  1869.  The  extent  cinitj  of  that  dtj.  Their  great  Talne  in  agri* 
of  his  learning,  his  administrative  powers,  and  calture,  and  sobsequent  nse  in  the  mannfaefeore 
his  piety,  led  to  his  immediate  appointment  as  of  saperphosphate  fertiKxors,  proved  an  im- 
rector  of  the  preparatory  seminary  at  Glen  portant  addition  to  the  chemioal  indofltriee  of 
Riddle.  He  eontinned  in  this  ofRce  imtil  the  Sooth  OaroHna.  In  1845  he  beoame  Profeflsor 
Pope  selected  him  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Histoir  in  Amhent, 
newly  created  diocese  of  Hanrisborg,  Pa.  His  whi6h  chair  in  1852  was  divided,  and  he  eon- 
appointment  was  dated  March  8, 1888,  and  he  tinned  to  deliver  the  lectures  on  natural  historj 
was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Wood,  in  Phil*  until  1877,  when  he  was  made  professor  emeri- 
adelpbia,  on  July  13.  By  1884  he  had  estab-  tns.  In  1885  he  was  assodsM  with  Dr.  Per- 
lished  in  his  diocese  seven  academies  for  the  dval  in  the  Geolo^oal  Survey  of  Oonnectiont, 
higher  education  of  fl^rls,  twenty-nine  paro-  and  continued,  as  long  as  he  lived,  his  interest 
chial  schools,  two  orphan  a^lums,  and  eleven  in  the  study  of  mineralogy.  His  first  new  spe- 
new  churches,  besides  introancing  the  Sisters  oies,  microlite,  was  announced  in  1885,  that  of 
of  Mercy,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  Ohristian  Charity,  warwickite  in  1888,  and  of  danbnrite  in  1889 ; 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  Seton  Sisters  of  and  other  discoveries  foSowed  until  shortly 
Charity  from  New  York  city.  before  his  death.     Prof.  Shepard  acquired  a 

SlMttd,  Mer  J«,  an  American  deivyman,  bom  large  collection  of  minerals^  wnieh  at  one  time 

in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1800 ;  died  in  Colum-  was  unsurpassed  in  the  Umted  States.    It  was 

bia,  S.  C,  Nov.  1, 1886.    He  was  educated  for  purchased  in  1877  by  Amhent  CoQege,  but 

the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Charleston  with  sue-  three  years  later  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 

cess  for  two  years,  after  which  he  took  up  the  fire,  having  been  placed  in  a  building  that  was 

study  of  theology  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  not  fire-proof.   Early  in  life  he  began  the  study 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  ordained  and  collection  of  meteorites;  and  Ms  eolleo- 

priest  Jan.  19, 1634^  and  called  to  the  rector-  tion,  long  the  largest  in  the  country,  likewise 

ship  of  Trinity  Church,  Columbia,  8.  C.    The  became  tiie  property  of  An^ierst.    His  papers 

semi-centennial  anniversary  of  his  call  to  the  on  this  subject,  beginning  in  1829,  continued 

church  was  celebrated  in  1884.  nntO  1885,  numbered  nearly  forty,  and  were 

Sbepard,  Charits  Vphaa.  mineralogist,  bom  in  contributed  principally  to  the  ^^  American  Jour^ 
Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  June  29, 1804 ;  died  in  nal  of  Science."  He  received  the  honorary  de- 
Charleston,  S.  C,  May  1,  1888.  He  was  fitted  gree  of  M.  D.  from  Dartmouth  in  1888,  and  of 
for  coUege  at  the  grammar-school  in  Provi-  LL.  D.  from  Amherst  in  1857.  Prof.  Shepard 
dence,  R.  I.,  and,  after  spending  two  years  in  was  a  member  of  many  American  and  foreign 
Brown  University,  was  graduated  at  Amherst  societies,  including  the  Imperial  Society  of  Nat- 
College  in  1824.  After  this  he  Bpent  a  year  ural  Science  in  St  Petersburg,  the  Royal  Sod- 
in  Cambridge,  studying  botany  and  mineral-  etj  of  G5tdngen,  and  the  Society  of  Natural 
ogy  under  Thomas  Nuttall ;  and  at  the  same  Sciences  in  Vienna.  Bendes  his  many  papers, 
time  givir^  instraction  in  these  branches  in  he  published  a  ^^  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  "  (New 
Boston.  While  yet  a  student,  he  began  to  pub-  Haven,  1888 ;  third  edition,  enlarged,  1855) ;  a 
lish  papers  on  minerals  and  their  localities,  in  '*  Repent  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Conneo- 
the'^American  Journal  of  Science."  These  led  ticnt"  (N^w  Haven,  1887);  and  numerous  re- 
to  his  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Benjamin  Silli-  ports  on  mines  in  the  United  States, 
man,  of  Tale,  to  whom,  in  1827,  he  became  as-  flDft.  ItaMli  A.,  an  American  nainter,  bom  in 
sistant  in  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology,  and  New  York  city  in  1885 ;  died  vien  March  81, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  1881.  For  one  1888.  He  learned  the  trade  of  sign-painting 
winter  during  tins  time  he  was  Curator  of  and  pursued  it  till  the  opening  of  the  dvil  war, 
Franklin  Hall,  an  institution  established  by  when  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  serving  till 
James  Brewster,  the  carriage-mannfiMsturer  in  the  close.  Returning  to  New  York  ei^  in 
New  Haven,  for  popular  lectures  on  scientific  1888,  he  applied  himself  dosely  to  the  study 
subjects  to  mechanics.  In  1880  he  was  ap-  of  water-color  painting,  and  soon  attained  ce« 
pointed  lecturer  on  natural  history  at  Tale,  lebrity  by  his  work.  In  1873  he  was  riected 
and  continued  in  this  capaoitr  until  1847.  He  a  member  of  the  Water-Color  Society,  and  in 
was  associated  with  Prof.  Suliman  in  the  sci-  1878  a  member  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society, 
entific  examination  of  the  culture  and  mann-  Among  his  paintings  that  have  attracted  no*> 
faoture  of  sugar,  undertaken  by  tbe  latter  at  tice  are:  *' A  Oray  Day  at  Cape  Anne,"  *^Tbe 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Twilight  Hour,"  *^  Sunrise  on  Boston  Harbor,'* 
in  1882.  The  Southern  States,  particularly  and  ^*  New  London  light." 
Louisiana  and  Georgia,  were  assigned  to  him.  fltaM,  It  B*  Wm  an  American  eleigyman. 
From  1884  till  1861  ne  filled  the  chair  of  chem-  bom  in  Ryegate,  Yt.,  in  1828;  died  in  Allo- 
istry  in  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College,  gheny  City,  Pa.,  March  6,  1868.  He  had 
which  office  he  relinquished  at  the  beginning  served  for  some  time  as  President  of  Oenevn 
of  the  civil  war;  bn^  subsequentiy,  in  1885,  CoQege,  resigning  the  office  in  1854  upon  ao> 
upon  the  urgent  invitation  of  his  former  col-  cepting  a  ceul  from  the  Third  Reformed  Prea^ 
leagues,  he  resumed  his  duties  until  1889.  byterian  Church  in  New  York  city.  He  main* 
While  in  Charleston  he  discovered  rich  depos-  tained  pastoral  relations  with  this  churah  for 
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fonrtoen  yearS)  and  was  then,  in  1868,  elected  eal  edooation,  be  eotored  a  bank  and  worked 

Frofeasor  of  Tbeologj  in  the  Refonaed  Free-  diligentlj  at  tbe  desk  ontil  be  was  ready  to 

byterian  Seminary  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  preaoh.    In  1848  be  was  lioensed  to  preach, 

aoeeptmg  also  pastoral  ohaige  of  the  First  His  first  call  was  from  Foogbkeepsie,  N.  T.. 

Beformed  Fresbyterian  Ohurch  in  that  eity.  where  he  labored  nntil  185S.  when  the  Seoona 

One  of  his  aons  is  Frof.  W.  M.  Sloane,  of  the  Baptist  Ohurch  in  OleTelana,  Ohio,  a  new  or^ 

chair  of  History  and  Folitioal  Science  in  the  oanization  with  only  a  dosen  members,  called 

OoUeffc  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  also  editor  of  hini.    He  held  that  pastorate  for  three  years, 

Uie  '^New  Frinceton  Keview.'*  and  during  that  tune  the  church  increased  to 

flalifcj  Aihbtl,  an  American  physician,  bom  a  membership  of  400.    It  is  now  the  Euclid 

about  1808 ;   died  in  Houston,  Texas,  Jan«  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  with  a  fine  house  of 

SO,  1886.    He  was  gradoated  at  Tale  Col-  worship.    JFrom  Cleveland  he  went  to  Buffalo, 

kge  in  18£i.  and,  after  a  medical  course^  13.  T.,  serving  with  tbe  Washington  Street 

became  a  colonist  in  Texas,  while  it  was  a  Baptist  Church  from  1856  till  1860,  and  seeing 

province  of  Mexico.     He  was  active  in  all  the  membership  double  in  that  tame.    His  next 

the  movements  that  led  to  the  independence  call  was  from  the  Eleventh  Baptist  Church  in 

of  Texas  and  its  organization  as  a  republic,  Fhiladelpbia,  Fa.,  where  he  was  staUoiied  from 

and  in  March,  1886,  when  David  G.  Burnett  1860  till  1867,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the 

was  appointed  Frovisional  Fresident,  Dr.  Smith  pastorate  of  the  Lee  Avenue  fiaptlst  Church  in 

was  selected  as  the  diplomatic  agent  of  tbe  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    In  November,  1880,  he  was 

republic  to  secure  recognition  from  the  Gov-  elected  a  member  of  CoogrsM  in  the  Third 

emments  of  tiie  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Kew  York  IHatricti  as  an  hidependent  candi- 

Fraace,  and  Spain.    Tbroufl^  his  efforts  the  date,  receiving  82,086  votes  against  S0,626 

independence  of  the  r«>ubuc  was  recognised  votes  fbr  Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  Bepnblican. 

by  the  United  States,  March  8, 1887,  and  by  He  resigned  the  diarge  of  the  Lee  Avenue 

France,  Sept.  86, 1880,  the  latter  power  sigup  Biq^ist  Church  in  September,  1881,  and  on 

ing  a  treaty  with  him  at  that  time.    After  the  the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term,  be- 

admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  of  Ajueri-  came  pastor  of  the  East  Congregational  Church 

can  States,  he  held  several  offices  of  trust  and  in  Brooklyn.    He  was  a  devoted  pastor,  an 

re^Kmsibiiitv.    In  the  early  part  of  the  dvil  effective  speaker,  and  an  entertaining  writer; 

war  he  raised  the  Second  Texas  Volunteers^  and  bis  ^'  Haren  the  Hermit,*'  *'  Gikad,"  and  "  Open 

led  that  re^^ent  in  several  campsdgns  east  of  Door"  being  especially  noted, 

the  Missouri  river.   At  the  close  of  the  wsr  be  HttwitrL  flesfge  Jwdawij  an  American  soldier, 

retired  to  bis  plantation  on  Galveston  Bay,  bom  in  GeiNrgia,  Vt,  Oct  20, 1820;  died  in 

and,  while  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Demo-  Washington,  D.  C,  May  $1,  1886.    Between 

eratic   State  Oonventiona,  occupied  himself  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  he  worked  on 

mamly  in  tiie  preparation  of  papers  on  scien-  bis  father's  farm  in  summer,  and  taught  in  a 

tific,  medical^  and  agricultural  topics.  -district  school  in  winter.    In  1846  be  became 

SaHh)  Havy  Oayy  an  American  manufacturer,  a  clerk  in  the  Si.  Albans  Foundry  Compsny, 

bom  in  1827 ;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md^  Jan.  26,  and  in  time  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  busi- 

1886.    He  was  identified  with  the  ISaltimore  ness.    In  1860  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 

and  Ohio  Railroad  as  a  stockholder  and  di-  the  company.    Up  to  this  time  he  had  been 

rector  for  many  years,  was  a  director  in  the  active  in  the  State  militia,  and  had  become 

Merchants'  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Associa*  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Vermont  Regiment    On 

tion,  the  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Bald*  Fresident  lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers,  he 

more,  the  Central  Savings-Bank,  the  Baltimore  tendered  tbe  services  of  himself  and  his  legi- 

General  Dispensary,  and  tbe  Female  House  of  ment  by  telegraph;  but  it  was  decided  by  tibe 

Refuge,  and  waa  Vice-President  of  the  Board  State  authorities  and  the  Legislature,  then  in 

of  Trade.    When  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Board  special  session,  to  organise  a  reg^ent  of  ten 

of  Trade  was  formed  in  1870,  Mr.  Smith  was  companies  selected  from  the  First,  Second, 

elected  president,  and  was  unanimously  re*  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  the  militia,  under  the 

elected  for  each  succeeding  term.    He  also  bad  command  of  CoL  John  W.  Fhelps,  reserving 

held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Merchants'  Col.    Stannard    for  the  duty   of  organizing 

and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Baltimore  additional  regiments.   In  May,  1861,  he  organ- 

from  its  orgaidzation.  ised  the  Second  Vermont  Volunteers,  was  com- 

taitk)  h  Mfitty  an  American  clergyman,  bom  missioned  as  its  lieutenant-colonel,  and  mus- 
in  Saratoga,  N.  T.,  April  10,  1824;  died  in  tered  into  the  United  States  service  at  Barling- 
Brooklyn,  K.  T.,  Dec  7, 1886.  His  fiither,  a  ton,  June  12, 1861,  leaving  for  the  field  twelve 
Fresbyterian  clergyman,  gave  him  a  thorough  days  later.  He  waa  with  the  men  of  the  Sec- 
education,  and  then  sent  him  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  ond  in  every  msrch  and  skirmish  till  the  latter 
to  engage  in  business.  There,  under  the  part  of  May,  1862,  when  he  accented  the  com- 
pieaching  of  the  elder  Dr.  Duffi^  young  mission  of  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Vermont  Vol- 
Smith  resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the  unteers,  and  was  soon  sfterward  assigned  to 
ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  removed  Gen.  Pope's  comnumd.  On  March  11,  1868, 
to  Albany,  N.  T.,  and,  with  the  double  view  of  be  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
eaming  Us  living  and  paying  for  his  theologi-  teers,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Second 
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Yenuont  Brigade.  He  rendered  effloient  senr-  of  a  oompanj  of  ladies  and  gentiemen  that  set 
ice  in  the  Gettysburg  battles,  his  brigade  be-  ont  on  a  toar  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and 
inff  conspicuoos  in  the  repolse  of  the  final  Oon-  while  abroad  her  qniok  observation  and  re- 
federate  oharge,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  markable  powers  of  description  were  fnJly 
the  cannonade  with  which  Gen.  Longstreet  employed  in  the  opportunities  that  travel 
strove  to  cover  the  OonMerate  retreat.  As  afford.  Previous  to  this  trip  she  had  won  a 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  for  light  name  as  a  story- writer  by  her  ^^Kary  Der- 
duty,  he  wss  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  went,"  for  which  she  received  a  prise  of  $400. 
troops  garrisoning  the  forts  in  New  York  bar-  *'  Malvia  Gray,**  ''  The  Patch- Work  Quilt,** 
bor,  remaining  at  this  post  tiU  May,  1864,  and  **  A  Story  of  Western  Life."  On  her  r^ 
when  on  the  mud  advance  of  Gkn.  Grant  upon  turn  she  issued  ^^ Fashion  and  Famine"  (New 
Richmond  he  ^jg^in  took  the  field,  being  as-  York,  1854),  which  is  considered  her  best 
signed  to  the  Tenth  Armv  Corps.  He  took  work.  To  tiiis  succeeded  **  Wives  and  Wid- 
part  in  the  battle  of  Gold  Harbor,  where  he  ows,"^^  Married  in  Haste,"**  A  Noble  Woman," 
lost  two  staff-officers  and  was  again  wounded.  *^  The  Reigning  Belle,"  **  Bellehood  and  Bond- 
In  the  movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  on  age,**  **Lord  Hope*s  Choice,"  and  its  sequel, 
Petersburg,  June  14,  he  led  the  advance  with  **  The  Old  CountesaJ'  and  one  of  her  latest, 
his  brigade,  occupied  some  of  the  enemy  *sforti-  '^Phemie  Frost*s  Experiences."  For  many 
fioations  within  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  of  the  years  previous  to  her  death  she  was  under  a 
city,  and  was  a  third  time  wounded.  On  Sept.  contract  to  write  ezdnsivelv  for  the  house  of 
19  ne  was  assigned  the  task  of  storming  Fort  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by 
Harrison,  which  he  accomplished  in  a  gallant  whom  a  uniform  edition  of  her  works  was 
manner,  capturing  and  holding  that  important  published  in  1869.  Mrs.  Stephens  was  an  ex- 
work  at  the  cost  of  his  right  arm.  This  wound  treme  naturalist  in  her  work,  taking  her  char- 
nnfitted  him  for  active  service  for  several  acters  and  situations  from  life  with  marked 
months.  In  December,  1864,  he  was  assigned  fidelity.  While  planning  a  new  work  she  be- 
to  the  command  of  the  Vermont  border,  and  came  a  frequent  visitor  to  all  kinds  of  public 
remained  in  service  in  the  Department  of  the  and  charitable  institutions,  the  fear  of  assault 
East  till  February,  1866,  when  he  was  ordered  or  contagions  disease  seldom  interrupting  her 
to  duty  at  Baltimore^in  connection  with  the  quest  of  scenery  and  characters.  She  was  one 
Freedmen^s  Bureau.  He  retired  from  the  army  of  the  most  voluminous  of  American  authors. 
June  27, 1876,  and  was  appointed  Collector  of  StofCH.  Hsvy^  an  American  bibliographer, 
Customs  for  the  District  of  Vermont,  holding  bom  in  Bamet,  Vt,  August  24,  1819 ;  died  in 
the  office  till  1872.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  London,  England,  Feb.  28,  1886.  He  was  a 
acdoor-keeper  of  the  House  of  Representtves,  student  in  Middlebury  College,  Vt,  in  1888-*89, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  he  died  at  this  post.  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  m  1848,  and  at  the 

Steels,  Jt  Difwui,  an  American  educator,  bom  Cambridge  Law  School  in  1844.    In  1846  he 

in  Lima,  K*.  Y.,  in  1886 ;  died  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  established  himself  in  London,  England,  as  an 

May  25, 1886.    He  was  graduated  at  Genesee  agent  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  American 

College,  lima,  in  1858,  and  spent  several  years  libraries,  and  continued  in  that  employment 

as  a  teacher  of  natural  sciences  in  various  until  his  death.    While  engsged  in  obtaining 

schools,  becomiuff  Principal  of  the  Free  Acad-  rare  and  valuable  books  for  the  Smithsonian 

emy  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  1866.     He  was  the  Institution,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 

author  of  a  series  of  popular  school-books,  of  most  noted  libraries  in  the  United  States,  he 

which  his  *' Manual  of  Chemistry"  (1868),  made   a   valuable   collection   of  Americana, 

'^  Astronomy  "  (1868),  ^*  Philosophy  "  (1869),  which  he  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Brit- 

**  Geology  "  (1870),  and  ^*  Physiology  "  (1871),  iah  Museum.    He  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 

are  the  best  known.  and  compiled  and  published,  among  other  im- 

StsplMM,  An  SepUa,  an  American  author,  portant  bibliographical  treatises  and  catalogues, 

bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1818;  died  in  New-  **A  Catalogue  Kaisonn^  of  English  Bibles" 

port,  R.  I.,  Aug.  20,  1886.    She  married  Ed-  (1864) ;  *^  A  Catalogue  of  American  Books  in 

ward  Stephens,  a  printer,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  British  Museum  "  (1856) ;  '*  Historical  An- 

in  1831,  and  soon  afterward  removed  to  Port-  tiquities  "  (2  vols.,  1858) ;  ^^  A  Catalogue  of 

land,  Me.,  where  she  began  her  literary  career,  the  Crowninshield  Library  "  (1860) ;  *'  A  Cata- 

In  1885  she  established  ^^  The  Portland  Maga-  logne  of  the  Library  of  Baron  Humboldt,"  of 

zine,"  and  edited  it  for  two  years,  during  which  collection  he   became  the   purchaser 

which  time  her  contributions  attained  con*  (1861) ;  ^*  Bibliographica  Americana "  (1861) ; 

siderable  popularity.    She  removed  to  New  and  ^*  Bibliographica  Historica"  (1870).    Mr. 

York  city  in  1887,  and  became  editor  of  *^  The  Stevens  also   rendered   a    great   service   to 

Ladies'    Companion,"   and,  subsequently,  of  American  history  by  indexing  the  state  papers 

"  The  Ladies  National  Magazine."     Besides  preserved  in  London  relating  to  the  colonial 

her  editorial  writings,  she  was  one  of  the  interests  of  the  principal  American  provinces, 

earliest  contributors  to  ^^  Graham^s  Magazine  "  He  compiled  an  index  to  the  papers  resting 

and  "The  Columbia  Magazine,"  and  her  de-  to  New  Jersey,  in  nine  volumes;  to  those  of 

scriptive  sketches  and  novelettes  were  sought  Maryland,  in  ten  volumes ;  to  those  of  Rhode 

by  popular  periodicals.    In  1850  she  was  one  Island,  in  six  volumes;  and  to  those  of  Tir- 
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ginift.  By  resolatlon  of  the  New  Jersey  Leg^  co  and  OalifornlA,  and  being  honored  with  the 
islature,  he  also  copied  **  The  Minutes  of  the  order  to  raise  the  first  Amerioan  flag  over 
Ootincii  '*  into  sixteen  Tolames,  and  the  Sante  F^  In  1846  he  was  oommissioned  ma- 
^^Docaments  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  Jor  and  assigned  tothe  qoartermaster's  depart- 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,"  into  thirty  vol-  ment;  but,  disliking  office- work,  he  was  sent 
nmes,  all  of  wliich,  with  the  index,  are  de-  into  active  service  in  Mexico  at  his  own  re- 
posited  in  the  library  of  the  New  Jersey  His-  quest  For  meritorions  services  daring  that 
torical  Society  in  Newark.  war  he  was  brevetted  Uentenant-oolonel  in 

8liif«,  CslTli   Bk,  an  American  edacatori  May,  1848.    From  1848  till  1861  he  was  on 

bom  in  South  Natick,  Mass.,  April  26, 1802 ;  doty  in  the  qnartermaster^s  department   in 

died  in  Hartford,  Comip  Aog.  22,  1686.    He  Washinffton,  D.  0.,  and  then,  after  similar 

was  edaoated  at  academies  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  service  in  St  Loois,  Mo.,  and  in  New  Mexico, 

and  Gorham,  Me.,  and  at  Bowdoin  Oollege,  was  ordered  to  New  York  city,  where  he 

Brunswick,  Me.,  mduating  at  the  latter  with  served  till  1857,  being  promoted  meanwMle  to 

such  honor  that  he  was  immediately  appoint-  be  deputy  quartermaster-general,  with  the  full 

ed  a  tutor   in   Dartmouth  OoUege.      While  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL    On  Aug.  8, 1861, 

there  he  married  a  daughter  of  Prof.  Tyler ;  he  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  quartermas- 

bot  she  lived  only  a  short  time.    He  then  ac-  ter-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  as- 

cepted  the  appointment  to  a  chair  in  Lane  signed  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Depart- 

Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  ment  of  the  Cumberland,  with  headquarters  in 

in  1886  married  Harriet  Beecher,  daughter  of  Louisville,  Kv.    Gen.  Swords  was  brevetted  a 

Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  one  of  the  founders  of  maior-genenu  in  the  regular  army  for  fbithf nl 

the  institution.    In  the  same  year  he  was  ap-  and  efficient  services  during  the  war,  March 

pointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  a  special  18, 1865,  and  retired  Feb.  22, 1869, 

commissioner  to  examine  the  school  system  of  Tw^  Mum  Wears^an  American  lawyer. 

Prussia  and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  bom  in  Kewport  N.  H.,  Oct  20, 1817 ;  died 

adapting  it  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  in  Bradford,  h.  H.,  Oct  24, 1886.    His  father. 

He  was  aJso  commissioned  by  the  trustees  of  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  early  removed  to  New- 

the  seminary  to  collect  a  library  for  that  insti-  port,  but  in  1818  settled  in  Bradford.    He  was 

tntion  while  abroad.    In  1850  he  resiffned  the  a  pioneer  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and 

chair  in  Lane  Seminary,  and  accepted  a  new  his  house  became  a  resting-place  for  the  fn- 

professorship  in  Bowdoin  College,  which  he  re-  gitives.     The  son's  earlv  education  began  at 

tained  until  the  death  of  Prof.  Stuait,  of  the  home,  in  the  common  school,  and  was  supple^ 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  when  he  was  mented  by  an  academic  course  at  Hopkinton, 

chosen  to  succeed  him.    He  occupied  the  chair  and  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden.    He 

twelve  years,  and  in  1868  retired  and  removed  then  studied  law  with  his  father,  and  later 

to  Hartford,  Conn.  with  George  W.  Nesmith,  of  Franklin,  was 

SnierlaadyThsBas,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  admitted  to  the   Merrimack  County  bar  in 

in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  1821 ;  died  in  New  1841,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.    In 

York  city,  Oct  9, 1886.    He  studied  law  early  his  boyhood  days  he  resolved  to  abstain  from 

in  life,  but  caught  the  gold-fever  and  went  to  the  use  of  into^doants,  and  he  kept  his  pledge. 

California  in  1849.    After  making  a  large  for-  His  early  political  associations  were  with  the 

tune,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes-  Whig  and  later  with  the  Free-Soil  party.    Mr. 

rion,  and  b^ame  Chief -Justioe  of  the  Supreme  Tappan  represented  his  town  in  the  Legisla- 

Court  of  California.    He  was  a  resident  of  Ne-  tnres  of  1858,  1864,  and  1855,  being  chosen 

vada  for  some  time,  and  was  urged  ineffectually  upon  his  personal  popularity  (as  Bradford  was 

to  become  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sena-  strongly  opposed  to  nun  in  nolitics).    Being  a 

tor  from  that  State.   In  politics  he  was  a  Dem-  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1854, 

ocrat    He  had  served  many  years  in  the  Call-  he  nearly  overcame  a   m%{ority  of  twenty 

fornia  Legislature,  and  was  an  active  member  against  his  party.    The  contest  culminated  in 

of  the  Scientific  Society  of  San  Francisco.  the  failure  of  the  Democratic  party  to  choose 

Swards,  nenas,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in  a  United  States  Senator  that  year,  and  the 

New  York  city,  Nov.  1,  1806;  died  there,  next  year  in  its  complete  overthrow  in  the 

March  20, 1886.    He  was  graduated  at  Colum-  State.    The  following  year,  by  combination  of 

bia  College  in  1826,  and  at  the  United  States  all  anti-Democratic  parties,  Mr.  Tappan  waa 

Military  Academy  in  1829.    Immediately  after  elected  to  Congress,  from  the  Secona  District, 

leaving  the  Academy  he  was  assigned  to  the  and  was  re-elected  twice.    In  Congress  he 

Fourth  Infantry,  and  served  in  various  parts  gained  reputation  as  a  fearless  champion  of 

of  the  Southern  States  for  four  years,  when  he  the  Union,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  then 

was  appointed  first-lieutenant  in   the   First  new  Republican  party.     In   the  winter  of 

Dragoons,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  March  1860-^61  he  represented  his  State  on  the  cele- 

8,  1887.    During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  next  brated  Select  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  to 

twelve  years  he  was  engaged  on  frontier  duty,  which  was  referred  so  much  of  the  President's 

serving  with  Gen.  Leavenworth  against  the  annual  messiu^  as  related  to  the  disturbed 

Indians   in  the    Sou^west,  and  with  Gen.  condition  of  ^e  country,  and  he  Jofaied  C.  C* 

Stephen  Keamy  in  the  oonquest  of  New  Mexi-  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin,   in  a  minority  re- 
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port.  The  mijorifcjr  had  agreed  to,  and  aab-  OataiMr,  TOfU  latny,  an  American  ednca- 
mitted,  a  report  recommending  amendm^ts  tor.bommIJ[artford,Oonn..Jan.ll,  1815;  died 
to  the  Oonstitation,  hj  which  the  South  should  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  Apnl  7, 1886.  He  was 
acquire  all  it  had  demanded  for  the  institation  gradaated  at  Tale  College  in  1885,  and  for 
of  elavery.  The  minority  report  recommend-  three  years  was  employe  in  teaching.  In 
ed  the  adoption  of  the  following:  ^ Beiohed^  1888  he  was  ^pointed  a  tat<xr  at  Yale,  and  in 
That  the  proYisions  of  the  Gonstitation  are  1848  hecame  rrofessor  ^i  Latin,  holding  the 
ample  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  office  continnoosly  till  his  death, 
the  protection  of  the  material  interests  of  the  linlnv  linJiMhij  an  American  merdiant, 
coantry;  that  it  needs  to  be  obeyed  rather  bom  in  Abin^on,  Mass.,  Jone  2,  1788;  died 
than  amended;  and  oar  extrication  fhm  pres-  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1886.  He  was 
ent  difficulties  is  to  be  looked  for  in  efforts  to  brought  up  on  his  fathoms  fium,  and  on  going 
preserve  and  protect  the  public  property  and  to  Boston,  when  quite  young,  found  employ- 
enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  to  new  guaran-  ment  as  siq[>ercargo  on  a  vessel  boiind  to  Msdit- 
tees  for  particular  interests,  or  oompromiBea,  terranean  ports.  On  the  return  voyage  the 
or  concessions  to  unreasonable  demands."  On  vessel  stopped  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it 
Feb.  5,  1861,  this  report  was  submitted,  and  was  captured  by  an  Kngliah  man-of-war. 
Mr.  Tappan  made  one  of  hia  most  patriotic  Young  Thaxter  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
speeches  m  support  of  the  Qovernment.  When  in  confinement  when  the  news  of  Com.  Per*' 
President  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  three  ry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  was  received  there, 
months'  volunteers,  Mr.  Tappan  was  one  of  After  his  release  and  return  to  Boston  he  ee- 
the  earliest  to  enlist,  and  was  commissioned  tablished  a  trade  with  the  provinces,  and  also 
colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  from  New  ran  a  line  of  packets  between  Boston  and 
Hampshire,  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war  May  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  director  in  the  £agle 
85, 1861.  He  was  offered  the  command  of  the  Bank,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Provident 
Fourth  (three  years')  Regiment,  but  declined  Institution  for  Savings, 
it.  Since  then  he  had  been  occu]|^ed  with  his  Haycr,  Thsasi  B^  an  American  olergyman| 
legal  practice.  In  1876  he  received  the  ap-  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1812;  died 
pointment  of  Attorney-General  of  the  Sto^  there,  Feb.  12, 1886.  He  was  educated  in  the 
which  office  he  held  until  his  decease.  On  Grammar  and  Latin  Schools  of  Boston,  and 
Sept  14, 1886,  he  presided  over  the  Republi-  entered  Hu*vard  College,  but  was  obliged  to 
can  State  Convention,  and  made  an  elaborate  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  course,  and 
presentation  of  the  party  issues  of  that  can*  soon  afterward  he  became  an  assistant  teacher 
vass.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1872  he  in  the  Hawes  Grammar-School,  Boston.  A  few 
supported  his  life-long  friend  Horace  Greeley,  years  later  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
CoL  T^pan  was  thrice  married,  and  left  a  the  ministry,  his  first  engagement  being  with 
son  by  nis  first  wife,  and  a  daughter  by  his  the  Univeraalist  Society  in  South  Dedham  (now 
wife  now  living.  Norwood),  Mass., where  he  supplied  the  pulpit 
Tillsr)  WOHaa,  an  American  legislator,  bom  for  several  months.  In  June,  1882,  he  received 
in  New  York  city,  in  1810;  died  in  Middle-  letters  of  fellowship  from  the  Boston  Associa- 
town,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18, 1886.  He  was  graduated  tion,  and  was  ordained  by  that  body  in  Decem- 
at  Union  College  in  1888,  and  at  the  time  ot  her  following.  From  1888  till  1845  he  was  pas- 
his  death  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Psi  tor  of  the  First  Universalist  Society  at  Lowell, 
Upsilon  fraternity.  For  several  years  he  was  Mass.,  and  from  1845  till  1851  held  pastoral  re- 
a  school  trustee  in  New  York  city,  and  with  lations  with  the  society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  late  Hon.  Towns^id  Harris  designed  the  then  returning  to  his  former  charge  in  LoweU. 
Free  Academy,  since  known  as  the  College  of  Subsequently  he  was  pastor  of  the  Shawmut 
the  City  of  New  York.  In  the  years  1852~'58  Universalist  Church  in  Boston  for  a  few  years^ 
he  represented  the  Thirteenth  Assembly  Dis-  and  then  resigned  from  regular  duties.  He 
trict  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York  as  a  Re-  had  made  the  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Holy 

Eublican,  having  form«*iy  been  a  Whig.    He  Land,  and  had  l<Hig  been  editor  of  the  ^^Uni- 

ad  rendered  efficient  service  as  a  member  versalist  Quarterly,"  and  one  of  the  editors  of 

of  the  Snnday-Schod  Union,  and  was  at  one  the  ^  Christian  Leader."    He  was  the  author 

time  associate  editor  of  the  ^*  Whig  Press "  of  of  several  books  of  wide  circulation,  among 

Middletown.  which  may  be  cited  ''  Over  the  River,"  "  The- 

Tsrkoe,  Jda,  an  American  printer,  bom  in  ology  of   UniversallBm,"   and   ^^  Christianity 

Blauenburg,  N.  J.,  May  4, 1798 ;  died  in  New  against  Infidelity." 

Brunswick.  N.  J.,  Jan.  0, 1886.    He  was  edu-  'bew,  Jehn  F.,  an  American  printer,  bom  in 

cated  in  tne  grammar-school  at  Princeton,  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1810 ;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J., 

N.  J.,  and  in  1812  went  into  busiuess  in  New  Aug.  8, 1886.    He  learned  tiie  printing  trade 

Brunswick  as  a  printer,  publisher,  book-binder,  with  Messrs.  Flagg  and  Gould,  and  after  pub- 

and  stationer,  remaining  in  almofiit  daily  charge  lishing  a  newspaper  in  New  Hampshire  for 

of  his  store  till  the  day  of  his  death.    He  was  some  time,  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1852 

the  printer  of  the  celebrated  *^  Webster's  Ele-  established  a  printing-house,  and  began  the 

mentary  Spelling-Book,"  and  was  a  justice  of  publication  of  *^  Trow's  New  York  City  Direo- 

the  peace  for  many  years.  tory,"  which  is  still  issued  by  a  company. 
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Tiekontiy  Edwaid.  an  American  botanist,  !ng  natorally  indioed  to  soientifio  stadr,  hit 
born  Deo.  7,  1817;  died  March  15, 1886.  He  aMOciation  with  military  and  profesrional  men 
waagraduated  at  Union  Colloge  in  1887,  and  gave  him  aa  opportunity  to  extend  hia  study, 
at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1839.  In  1841  he  and  at  the  same  time  it  led  him  to  undertake  to 
visited  Oerniany  and  Scandinavia,  devoting  procure  for  military  officers  standard  works  on 
himself  to  philosophical,  historic^  and  botani-  scientific  topics  published  abroad.  From  thia 
cal  studies.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  beginning  he  became  a  well-known  importer, 
he  made  botanical  excursions  through  New  and  then  publisher,  of  military  and  scientifio 
England,  and  published  papers  descriptive  of  books.  He  was  one  of  tbe  earliest  members 
his  discoveries.  In  1846  he  entered  Harvard,  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  was  also  a 
claiming  tliat  his  father  had  broken  tbe  family  member  of  the  Century  Club,  and  of  the  St. 
tradition  by  sending  him  to  another  college.  Nicholas  and  Holland  societies. 
Later  he  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Tan  Bavti  Ly^la,  an  American  centenarian, 
and  in  1852  became  for  the  third  time  an  alum-  bom  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Feb.  12, 1785 ;  died 
nus  of  Harvard.  In  1854  he  settled  in  Am-  in  New  York  city,  Deo.  14, 1886.  Her  maiden 
herst,  Mass.,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  in  name  was  Dann,  and  she  was  the  youngest  of 
history  at  that  coll^e^  and  subsequently,  until  seven  children,  all  of  whom  attained  extreme 
1858,  Professor  of  Onental  History.  He  was  old  age.  In  1811  she  married  John  Van  Raust, 
then  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Botany,  hold-  of  Mew  York,  and  they  settled  in  the  fashion- 
ing that  appointment  until  his  death.  Prof,  able  part  of  the  city  at  that  time,  Na  8  Bowl- 
Tuckerman  made  a  specialty  of  lichenology,  io  ing  Green.  Mr.  Van  Banst  was  a  gentleman 
which  he  had  no  superior  in  the  United  States,  of  leisure,  had  a  country-seat  near  the  present 
His  published  papers  on  this  subject  number  Lafayette  Place,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  shoot- 
nearly  fifty,  ana  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  ing  over  the  fields  around  Greenwich  viUage 
the  lichens,  not  only  of  New  England,  but  also  and  the  swamps  then  existing  along  Canal 
of  those  found  elsewhere  in  North  America.  Street.  Mrs.  Van  Raust  had  been  a  widow 
Specimens  collected  by  tbe  United  States  Ex-  sixty  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
ploring  Expedition,  the  Pacific  Railroad  sur-  thirty-seven  years.  She  retained  all  her  facul- 
veys,  and  later  by  the  United  States  geological  ties  to  the  last 

surveys,  were  referred  to  him  for  examination  TtigoL  WlUkua,  an  American  mathematician, 
and  classification.  Early  in  life  Thomas  Nut-  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1802 ;  died  there, 
tall  dedicated  to  him  the  genus  Tuchntnania  Jan.  29, 1886.  He  began  life  as  a  teacher,  and, 
founded  upon  one  of  the  nandsomer  of  Call-  after  studying  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
fomian  Compositie.  In  1845  he  was  made  a  in  Philadelphia,  in  1882.  In  1888  he  was  ap- 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sci-  pointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Phila- 
ennces,  and  in  1868  was  elected  to  the  National  delphia  High-School,  and  was  so  employed  till 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Prof.  Tuckerman  con-  1862,  when  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
tributed  to  the  *^  New  York  Churchman,"  be-  He  was  the  author  of  "  United  States  Arithme- 
tween  1884  and  1841,  numerous  articles  under  tic,"  and  *^  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensuration 
the  titles  of '' Notitia  Literaria "  and '' Adver-  and  Practical  Arithmetic"  (1845).  In  late 
saria,"  on  subjects  in  history,  biography,  and  years  he  became  widely  known  by  his  de- 
theolo^.  He  also  contributed  short  articles  cisions  on  legtl  points  in  insanity  cases, 
on  antiquarian  topics  to  the  "  Mercantile  Jour-  Ward,  Diili%  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 
nal"  in  1882.  During  1832-^88  he  assisted  Auffusta,  Bracken  Countv,  Ky.,  Feb.  11, 1819 ; 
Samuel  O.  Drake  In  tbe  preparation  of  his  died  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  May  22, 1886.  While 
*^  Book  of  the  Indians  "  and  **  Indian  Wars."  a  boy  he  removed  with  bis  parents  to  Everton, 
Besides  his  papers  on  botany,  he  edited  **  New  Ind.,  and  was  there  brought  up  on  a  farm.  At 
England^s  Rarities  Discovered,"  by  John  Josse-  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  acquired,  by  his 
lyn  (1860),  and  published  ^Genera  Lichenum:  own  unaided  studies,  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
An  Arrangement  of  the  North  American  Li-  ments  of  Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry,  he  en- 
chens"  (Amherst,  1872);  **A  Catalogue  of  tered  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and 
PUnts  flfrowing  without  Cultivation  within  maintained  himself  there  for  two  years.  He 
Thirty  Miles  of  Amherst  College  "  (1875)  ;  and  studied  law  under  Thomas  Corwin,  whose  part- 
*'  A  Synopsis  of  the  North  American  Lichens"  ner  he  was  for  three  years,  till  elected  Prose- 
Part  I,  Boston,  1822).  cuting  Attorney  of  Warren  County.  After  hold- 

Taa  9aftraad9]HiTld,  an  American  publisher,  ing  this  office  for  six  years,  he  was  elected  to 
bom  in  New  York  city,  in  December,  1811 ;  the  first  Legislature  chosen  under  the  new  (3on- 
died  there,  June  24,  1886.  He  entered  the  stitutfon.  During  this  session  Judge  Bellamy 
book-trade  with  John  B.  Havens  when  fifteen  Storer  and  Hon.  William  M.  Corry  endeavored 
years  old,  and,  after  remaining  there  ei^ht  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  loan  the  public 
years,  established  a  new  house  in  coi\]unction  arms  to  Louis  Kossuth,  then  an  exile  in  this 
with  William  B.  Dwight.  This  partnership  country.  Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  most  act- 
was  dissolved  three  years  later,  and  he  found  iye  of  those  who  defeated  the  measure  in  the 
employment  for  some  time  with  Gen.  J.  G.  House  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate.  From 
Barnard,  who  was  then  directing  the  construe-  the  election  of  Zachary  Taylor  to  the  presi- 
tion  of  the  fortifications  at  New  Orleans.    Be-  dency  till  1855,  Mr.  Ward  took  no  active  part 
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in  politics.  He  had  previonslj  affiliated  with  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  presented  him  a 
the  Whig  party,  and  upon  its  dissolation  con-  commemorative  gold  medal,  and  also  gave 
nected  himself  with  the  Democratic.  In  1856,  $50,000  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to 
against  his  remonstrance,  he  was  given  the  endow  ^*  The  John  Welsh  Centennial  Profess- 
Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in  a  strong  orsbip  of  History  and  English  Literature." 
Republican  district,  and  was  defeated.  In  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain 
1858  he  was  defeated  aa  candidate  for  Attor-  oq  Oct.  80,  1877,  and  held  the  office  nearly 
ney-Gtoneral.  Two  years  subsequently  he  was  two  years,  when  he  resigned.  Both  the  Uni- 
a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  and  Baltimore  Yerrity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington  and 
Conventions,  and  warmly  supported  Stephen  Lee  University,  of  Vir^pnia,  conferred  thede- 
A.  Douglas.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  gree  of  LL.  D.  upon  him,  and  he  received  a 
he  enlisted  in  tlie  national  army  as  a  private,  large  number  of  foreign  decorations  for  his 
He  began  his  military  career  in  West  Virginia,  courtesies  during  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
under  Gen.  McClellan,  and  afterward,  beoom-  Worin,  Beed,  an  American  naval  officer,  bom 
ing  major  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1818;  died  in  Newport, 
served  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  under  R.  I.,  July  12,  1886.  He  was  appointed  mid- 
Ghen.  Thomas.  At  Chickamaugua  he  was  shot  shipman  Jan.  9,  1884^  and  served  on  various 
through  the  body,  and  his  left  arm  was  there-  vessels  during  the  next  twelve  years.  He  cora- 
by  disabled  for  life.  He  was  then  mustered  manded  a  party  of  seamen  on  shore  at  the  capt- 
ont  of  the  service  without  his  knowledge,  but  nre  of  Tuxpan,  Mexico,  and  was  commissioned 
hearing  of  it,  went  to  Washington,  got  the  or-  lieutenant  Feb.  27,  1847.  From  1847  till  1860 
der  revoked,  and  returned  to  the  Held,  carrying  he  was  on  duty  with  the  Pacific  and  Home 
his  arm  in  a  sling  during  the  whole  of  the  At-  squadrons,  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
lanta  campaign,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-  ington,  D.  C,  and  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
general.  In  November,  1866,  he  was  appoint-  1^1  he  commanded  the  steamer  *'  Stars  and 
ed  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  Stripes^*'  of  the  North  Atiantic  blockading 
District  of  Ohio,  and  served  for  nearly  three  squadron,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
years,  when  he  was  removed  by  President  Roanoke  Island  and  Newbem.  He  command- 
Grant.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  service  ed  the  **Conemangh"  in  1862-^63;  was  com- 
in  the  State  Senate  in  1870,  he  had  held  .no  missioned  aa  commander  July  16,  lb62.  and 
other  office.  ordered  to  the   Navy-Tard  at  Philadelphia. 

WarvMi,  Sianaa,  an  American  centenarian.  He  was  fleet-captain  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  block- 
born  in  St  Augoatine,  Fla.,  in  1750  (?) ;  died  ading  squadron  in  1864-*65,  and  he  succeeded 
in  Sassakawa,  Seminole  Nation,  Indian  Terri-  in  blockading  the  Confederate  ram  *^  Stone- 
tory,  Dec.  5, 1886.  She  was  born  a  slave,  and  wall"  at  Havana,  with  the  *^ Powhatan,"  till 
was  the  property  of  Spanish  masters  till  1818,  she  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  authoritiea 
when,  with  other  slaves,  she  fled  from  the  He  was  commissioned  as  captain,  July  25, 1866; 
town  of  Pensacola  at  the  time  of  its  capture  and  was  stationed  at  the  Navy- Yard,  Mare 
by  Gen.  Jackson.  Residing  in  the  Seminole  Island,  Cal.,  in  1868-69.  In  1875  he  was  corn- 
country  tiU  the  second  treaty  of  peace  with  missioned  a  rear-admiral  and  placed  in  com- 
these  Indians,  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  their  mand  of  the  Paciflc  squadron,  and  in  1877  re- 
property,  and  was  removed  with  them  to  the  tamed  home  and  was  retired. 
Indian  Territory.  She  left  a  daughter,  living  WUtttony,  CliarieS)  an  American  geologist, 
in  Austin,  Texas,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  and  bom  in  Southington,  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 1808;  died 
many  grandchildren,  some  of  them  nearly  in  Cleveluid,  Onto,  Oet  18,  1886.  He  early 
seventy  years  old,  in  the  Seminole  Nation.  removed  to  Ohio,  and  began  his  education  in 

Wetali.  Jdu,  an  American  merchant,  born  in  a  log  school-house  in  Talmiadge  Centre,  after 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1805 ;  died  there,  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
April  10,  1886.  He  received  a  collegiate  edu-  Military  Academy  where  he  was  graduated  in 
cation,  and  then  entered  upon  the  business  of  1881.  He  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  in 
importmg  sugar  with  his  brothers,  being  at  the  the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  after  serving  on  front- 
time  of  his  death  senior  partner  in  the  firm,  ier  duty  at  Fort  Howard,  Wis.,  and  in  the 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  over  fifty  Black  Hawk  War  of  1882,  he  resigned  and 
years.  Daring  his  long  career  he  had  been  studied  law.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
r resident  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  lie  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
a  member  of  the  Select  Council,  member  of  Cleveland,  where  in  1886-^87  he  was  connect- 
the  Sinking  Fund  for  twenty  years,  President  ed  with  the  "  Herald  "  in  an  editorial  capacity, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  fifteen  years,  Presi-  During  1887-'88  he  was  engaged  on  the  Ohio 
dent  of  the  Merchants^  Fund  the  same  length  Geological  Survey,  and  did  much  in  develop- 
of  time,  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  ing  the  coal  and  iron  deposits  of  that  State, 
vania  for  twenty  years,  and  a  Commissioner  From  1847  till  1851  he  was  employed  by  the 
of  Fairmount  Park  for  sixteen  years,  being  United  States  €k>vemment  in  mineral  surveys 
president  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  death,  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  upper  Mississippi 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  regions.  Later,  ne  was  engaged  as  a  mining 
the  Centennial  Commission,  and,  after  the  ao-  engineer  in  Michigan.  During  1858-^60  he 
counts  of  the  Great  Exhibition  were  closed  up,  was  associated  with  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
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Sarvej.  In  Febniary,  1861,  be  was  enrolled  Wtk^  Btmlfhi  i.,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
in  a  company  that  tendered  ita  aervioea  to  Roalyn,  Qneena  County,  N.Y.,Maroh  24, 1840; 
Gen.  Scott  to  protect  the  President-elect,  Mr.  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  15^  1886.  He 
Lincoln,  on  bis  way  to  Washington.  Daring  was  graduated  at  Union  College  m  1861.  and 
the  following  Apru  he  was  made  assistant  atlter  studying  law  at  the  National  Law  ScdooI, 
qoartermaster-general  on  the  staff  of  the  Gov-  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  with  William  M.  In- 
ernor  of  Ohio.  Snbseqaently  he  was  State  graham  in  Brooldyn,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
Military  Engineer  for  the  Ohio  troops  in  West  the  same  year.  Be  practiced  till  Jane,  1862, 
Virginia,  after  which  he  became  colonel  of  the  when  he  raised  a  company  at  his  own  expense. 
Twentieth  Ohio  Volnnteers,  and  then  Chief-En-  and  with  them  was  mustered  into  the  national 
gineer  of  the  Department  of  Ohio.  He  was  service  as  a  part  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
present  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  commanded  the  teenth  New  York  Volunteers.  Going  to  the 
Third  Brigade  in  Gen.  Wallace^s  division  at  field  as  captain  of  this  company,  he  became 
Shiloh ;  but  failing  health  compelled  him  to  m%jor  of  the  regiment  and  then  colonel  of  the 
resign  in  April,  1862.  Subsequently  he  re-  Twelfth  Regiment,  taking  part  in  the  battles  ol 
Rumed  his  scientific  and  literary  labors,  and  ChanceUorsville,  Gettysburg,  Wanhatchie,  and 
founded  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  Chattanoom,  and  beiog  honorably  discharged 
of  Cleveland,  of  which  he  was  president  for  in  1864.  On  his  return  he  resumed  the  prac- 
many  yearn.  Besides  his  reports  for  the  geo-  tice  of  law,  and  began  to  take  an  active  inter- 
logical  surveys,  he  published  **  Descriptions  of  est  in  politica  In  1872  he  spoke  in  behalf  of 
Ancient  Works  in  Ohio "  (Smithsonian  Con-  the  Dberal-Republican  candidates,  and  in  1874 
tributions,  8,  Washington,  1851) :  ^  On  Flue-  was  elected  a  meutber  of  Congress  from  the 
tuations  of  Level  in  the  Nortn  American  Eleventh  New  York  or  ^^roiUionaire"  District 
Lakes*'  (8.  C.  6,  1860);  ''Ancient  Mining  on  as  a  Liberal-Republican.  In  this  Congress  he 
the  Shores  of  LaJce  Superior  "  (S.  C.  18, 1868);  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Na- 
<*0n  the  Fresh -Water  Glacial  Drift  in  the  val  Affairs.  In  1876  he  was  re-elected,  defeat- 
Northwestern  States  "  (S.  C.  16, 1866) ;  ''  Life  ing  Levi  P.  Morton,  R^blican,  and  becoming 
of  John  Fitch,'*  in  Jared  Sparks's  series  of  o&irman  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
"American  Biography"  (Boston,  1845);  and  in  the  Navy  Department^  and  in  1878  he  was 
'* Early  History  of  Cleveland  and  Vicinity''  defeated  by  Mr.  Morton.  He  subsequently 
(Cleveland,  1867).  devoted  himself  to  the  law  and  to  real-estate 

WIMer.  Mankall  P..  an  American  merchant,  business, 
born  in  Rindge,  N.  H.,  Sept.  22, 1798;  died  in  Wlkaaith,  8ctli.an  American  machinist,  born 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  16,  1886.  In  Boston,  in  in  BratUeboro',  Vt,  Sept.  8, 1810 ;  died  in  Mal- 
1825,  he  established  a  wholesale  business  in  den,  Mass.,  Nov.  5,  1886.  In  early  life  he 
West  Indian  goods,  to  which  he  devoted  him-  was  apprenticed  to  a  machinist  in  Pawtucket, 
self  till  1887,  when  he  became  a  partner  in  R.  I.,  and  in  1855  became  superintendent  and 
the  commission-house  of  Parker,  Blanchard  &  master-mechanic  of  the  Charlestown  Navy- 
Wilder.  In  1839  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Yard.  He  occupied  this  post  over  twenty 
the  State  House  of  Representatives,  ten  years  years,  and  during  that  period  he  made  many 
later  he  served  one  term  in  the  Executive  permanent  and  valuable  improvements  in  sev- 
Council,  and  in  1850  was  President  of  the  State  eral  departments  of  the  station,  taking  out 
Senate.  He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  patents,  among  which  were  two  for  the  hy- 
the  ^*  Constitutional  Union  party,"  and  chair-  draulic  lift  and  his  revolving  turrets.  For  the 
man  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  the  former  he  received  from  the  Government  the 
convention  that  nominated  Bell  and  Everett  sum  of  $50,000. 

in  18C0.  Throughout  the  civil  war  he  was  Tatoe.  Davkl  Levy,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  national  cause.  For  in  the  West  Indies  in  1811;  died  in  New  York 
sixty  years  he  was  an  active  director  in  one  of  city,  Oct.  10,  1886.  His  father's  name  was 
the  Boston  banks,  and  for  nearly  the  same  Levy,  and  David  went  by  it  till  1845,  when  he 
period  a  director  in  one  of  the  insurance  com-  adopted  that  of  Yulee,  by  which  he  was  after- 
panies.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Massachu-  wara  known  exclusively.  He  was  taken  to 
setts  Agricultural  College  and  State  Board  of  Virginia  when  very  young,  and  there  received 
Agriculture,  and  had  been  President  of  the  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  and 
United  States  Agricultural  Society ;  was  Presi-  studied  law.  In  1824  he  removed  to  Florida, 
dent  of  the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Soci-  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
ety  for  twenty  years;  President  of  the  New  fession  and  in  agriculture.  From  1841  till 
England  Historical-Genealogical  Society  for  1845  he  was  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
sixteen  years;  and  President  of  the  Massachu-  Territory  of  Florida,  under  the  name  of  Levy, 
setts  Horticultural  Society  for  eight  years.  He  and  then  under  that  of  Yulee  was  a  delegate 
was  also  a  leader  in  the  movement  that  gave  to  the  convention  that  formed  the  State  (3on- 
to  Boston  the  Natural  Historv  rooms  and  the  stitution.  In  1845  he  was  elected  the  first 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  the  representative  of  Florida  in  the  United  States 
multitude  of  his  trusts,  he  was  most  widely  Senate,  and  was  continued  in  the  ofilce  by  re- 
known  for  his  agricultural,  pomologioal,  and  elections  till  1861,  when  he  withdrew  to  give 
genealogical  labors.  his  services  to  the  Confederacy.    While  in  the 
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Senate  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  wich,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
Post  -  OfBces  and  Post  -  Roads.  He  served  of  the  brass-gnu  f oandrj  at  Woolwich  Atm- 
thronghoQt  the  war  as  a  member  of  the  Oon-  nal.  Here  he  set  himself  to  introduce  re- 
federate  Congress,  and  at  its  termination  he  forms,  revolutionizing  the  system  of  working, 
was  confined  for  ^me  time  as  a  prisoner  of  and  inventing  new  miaohines  to  be  used  in  the 
state  in  Fort  Pulaski.  At  one  time  he  was  construction  of  cannon  and  in  the  casting  of 
President  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  in  rifle-bullets.  One  bullet-machine  invented  \>j 
Florida,  but  for  a  number  of  years  had  em-  him  turned  out  iO,000  bullets  an  hour,  at  the 
ployed  himself  with  farming.  cost  of  B^L  a  thousand,  whereas  by  the  other 

0BITVAEIB9,   F0BEU21f*     AlgMr,  Jsseph,   a  method  of  casting  they  cost  5«.  a  thousand. 

Germau  painter,  bom  in  1815 ;  died  Feb.  19.  He  also  invented  a  madiine  for  grinding.    He 

1886.     He  had  acquired  some  fortune  ana  roused  a  strong  opposition  in  the  gun-trade  in 

reputation  as  a  painter  when  the  Revolution  London  and  Birmingham  by  the  statemeut 

of  1848  broke  out.    His  popularity  caused  his  that  he  could  produce  five  hundred  muskets 

election   as   commandant   of   the   Insurgent  a  day ;  but  after  he  presented  his  plans  to  the 

Academy  Legion,  an  honor  that  afterward  led  Government,  a  factory  was  established  at  £n- 

to  his  arrest  by  Prince  Windischgrfltz's  orders,  field,  and  he  produced  100,000  muskets  with 

He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  sentenced  bayonets  complete,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  £2 

to  death,  but,  by  the  intercession  of  some  ladies  apiece.     In  18G9   the   English  Government 

of  the  Austrian  aristocrat  he  was  pardoned,  undertook    the   manufacture   of   Armstrong 

Some  years  later  Prince  Windlschgrftts  sat  to  guns,  and  he  was  chosen  to  superintend  the 

him  for  a  portrait.    The  grim  old  hero  asked  work.     He  was  appointed  inspector  of  ma- 

Aigner  why  he  had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot,  chineiy,  served  as  a  Juror  at  the  International 

and  Aigner  replied,  "  If  your  Highness  has  for-  Exhibitions  at  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  in 

gotten,  I  shall  do  well  not  to  remind  yon.'^  1864,  1867,  and  18T8,  and  was  at  the  head  of 

Iksskei*,  Ina  Ssvgerfkhi  a  Russian  journal-  the  British  jurors  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 

ist,  bom  in  the  province  of  Orenburg,  Oct  7,  bidon  of  1876  and  in  Paris  in  1878.    In  recog- 

1828;  died  in  Moscow,  Feb.  9, 1886.     He  was  nition  of  his  services  at  the  exhibitions,  he 

educated  in  the  St.  Petersburg  School  of  Ju-  was  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of 

rispradence,  and  began  his  public  career  in  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  and  also  made  an 

the  Moscow  Senate,  served  afterward  in  the  officer  of  the   Legion  of    Honor.     He  was 

Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  held  other  public  knighted  in  1878.    In  1881  he  presented  to  his 

offices.    After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  native  city  a  free  library,  which  cost  £6,000. 

Crimean  War,  he  retnmed  to  Moscow  in  1858,  Ireher.  Frederick  Jaaes,  an  English  Jockey, 

and  began  hU  literary  career  as  editor  of  the  bom  in  rrestbury,  near  Cheltenham,  England, 

^'Besieda."    He  afterward  started  the  ^' Day,"  Jan.  11,  1856;  died  in  Newmarket,  Nov.  8, 

*^  Moskva,"  and  other  papers.    His  last  lournal  1886.     He  was  the  son  of  a  cross-country 

was  the  '*  Rass."    M.  AksakofF  received  many  rider,  and   from   earliest   childhood  was  at 

warnings  from  St.  Petersburg  on  account  of  home  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  or  pony.    His 

the  opinions  he  expressed  against  the  foreign  first  winning  mount  was  a  steeple-chase  at 

policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  Bui-  Bangor,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.    In 

garia.    He  wielded  an  enormous  power  from  1868  he  was  apprenticed  to  Matthew  Dawson, 

Moscow  during  the  last  Eastern  crisis,  )>reced-  of  Newmarket,  and  almost  immediately  began 

ihg  the  war  of  1878,  at  which  time  he  was  his  radng  career.    His  first  preat  victoi7  was 

President  of  the  Moscow  Slavonic  Society,  the  Cesarewitch  stakes,  ran  m  1872,  ri^g  77 

organized  the  Bulgarian  militia  in  Bessarabia,  pounds.     Soon  afterward  he   became   Lord 

and  supplied  them  with  arms,  the  gifts  of  pri-  Falmouth's  chief  jockey,  in  whose  employ  he 

vate  subscribers.  won  some  of  his  most  famous  victories.    He 

Aaesi  Shddin,  an  English  Judge  in  Egypt,  won  the  Derby  in  1877,  in  1880,  in  1881,  in 

bom  in  England  about  1887;  died  near  Alex-  1885,  and  in  1886 ;  the  French  Derby  in  1880 

andria,  Egypt,  Jan.  2,  1886.    In  1859  he  was  and  in  1888;  and  the  Grand  Prix  of  Paris  in 

graduated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  de-  1882.    His  record  includes  2,749  winnings, 

voted  himself  to  law,  and  was  called  to  the  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  ridden 

bar  in  1862.    He  was  Professor  of  Jurispru-  more  horses  than  any  Jockey  living.    He  ac- 

d^nce  at  University  College,  London,  after-  quired  a  large  fortune, 

ward  resided   in  Australia  and  Egypt,  and  Assolaati  itfired,  a  French  novelist  and  critic, 

after  the  reorganization  of  the  criminal  ad-  born  at  Aubusson  in  1827;   died  in  Paris, 

ministration  he  was  appointed  English  Judge  March  6,  1886.    He  was  educated  at  the  'Ecole 

of  the  new  native  Court  of  Appeals.    He  was  Normale,  and  for  some  time  was  Professor  of 

the  author  of  many  legal  treatises.  History  in  various  schools.    He  subsequently 

Aadenea,  Sir  Jeha,  a  British  inventor,  bom  embraced  the  journalistic  profession.   He  went 

at  Woodside,    near  Aberdeen,    Scotland,  in  to  the  United  States,  and,  after  returning  to 

1814;   died  at  St.  Leonard-on-the-Sea,  July  France,  pubUshed  his  experiences  under  vari- 

28,  1886.     He  was  employed  for  ten  years  ous  forms  in  the  *' Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes.** 

in  the  engineering  department  of  a  cotton-  In  addition  to  writing  many  novels,  he  was 

mill     In  1839  he  left  Woodside  for  Green-  also  a  contributor  to  the  ^^  Presse,"  the  **  Gau- 
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lois,*'  etc.  ^  He  brought  a  charge  of  plagiarism  in  1876,  alBO  in  Berlin  and  in  Paria.    He  re- 

against  Viotorien  Sardoa,  alleging  that  the  tamed  to  Nora  Sootia  in  1877,  and  became 

latter^!  play  of  ^*  Oncle  Sam  ^*  was  taken  from  Profeaaor  of   Mathematics  in  Halifax  High- 

the  ^*  Scenes  de  la  Vie  dea  StatB-Unia,"  which  School,  and  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  in 

he  had  pablished  in  1858.    The  matter  was  Dalhonsie  College,  where  £e  remained  until 

referred  to  a  commission  of  authors,  who  gave  1880.    He  then  became  Professor  of  Ph jsica 

their  verdict  in  favor  of  M.  Sardon.  and  Chemistry  in  the  Roval  Military  College  of 

BargUsh)  Sejy^  Mihffii^  Foreign  Minister  Canada,  Kingston,  which  chair  he  held  until 
of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  oied  at  Tangier  in  his  death.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
November,  1886.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  tal-  her  of  the  Cartridge  Commission,  and  per- 
mid  or  theological  student,  and  attended  the  formed  most  of  the  diemical  analyses  required 
schools  of  Fe2  and  Mequinez,  where  he  took  for  the  investigations  of  the  board.  He  was  a 
his  degree  of  talid  or  doctor.  He  subsequently  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and 
abandoned  theolbgical  studies,  devoted  bimseu  member  of  numerous  scientific  bodies,  indud- 
to  trade,  and  traveled  frequently  as  far  as  Oib-  ing  the  Chemical  Societies  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 
raltar.  He  obtained  a  reputation  as  a  traveler,  ^  Mtegwie.  Count  AigaitM  im^  Austrian  sol- 
and  at  times  was  intrusted  with  commissions  dier,  bom  in  Austria  in  1827;  died  in  Cairo, 
by  the  Governor  of  Tangier.  During  his  dip-  Jan.  15, 1886.  He  was  a  brilliant  cavalry  of- 
lomatic  difficulties  with  Spain  the  late  Sultan  ficer,  a  lieutenant  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian 
of  Morocco,  Sidi  Muley  Hassan,  discovered  the  army,  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  tiie  Anfflo- 
necessity  of  a  foreign  minister,  and  appointed  Austrian  Bank,  and  was  involved  in  reckless 
Mohammed  Barghasb  to  the  post.  In  1882  he  speculation  and  some  questionable  financial 
attended  the  international  couffress  on  consu-  transactions. 

lar  protection  at  Madrid.    As  Foreign  Minister  Bert,  Pit!,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Au- 

he  resided  at  Tangier,  and  was  the  sole  medium  zerre,  Oct  17,  1888 ;  died  in  Anam,  Nov.  11, 

of  communication  between  the  Sultan  and  for-  1886.    His  first  studies  were  in  the  college  of 

eign  powers.  his  native  town,  after  which  he  went  to  Paris, 

Ba^aa,  Blckard  Harrb  BaMm,  an  English  where  he  studied  medicine,  and  was  graduated 
author,  born  in  West  well,  Eeot;  died  at  Daw-  in  1868.  In  1866  he  received  the  degree  of 
lish,  England,  April  28, 1886.  He  was  educated  Doctor  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  became  an  as- 
at  St.  PauPs  School  and  graduated  at  Oxford,  sistant  of  Claude  Bernard  in  the  College  of 
after  which  he  settled  in  Lolworth,  near  Cam-  France.  During  the  following  year  he  was 
bridge,  where  he  resided  till  the  autumn  of  chosen  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at 
1863,  when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  Bordeaux,  where  he  devoted  special  study  to 
sought  a  warmer  climate.  After  visiting  Tor-  the  subiect  of  physiology.  His  investigations 
quay,  he  settled  at  Dawlish,  where  he  waa  at-  in  this  direction  attracted  public  attention,  and 
tracted  to  geologicid  studies.  A  valuable  col-  he  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  General 
lection  of  fossils  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Physiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Paria 
town  of  Dawlish,  as  the  nucleus  for  a  museum,  in  Decern  oer,  1869^  succeeding  Bernard.  While 
He  waa  the  author  of  **  Life  of  Theodore  Hook,*'  occupying  this  chair  he  continued  his  researches 
and  "  Life  of  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barbara,*'  for  ascertaining  the  conditions  of  human  exist- 
also  of  a  novel  entitled  ^^  A  Rubber  of  Life,"  ence  at  different  altitudes,  and  presented  a 
which  was  dramatized  for  a  London  theatre.  series  of  memoirs  on  this  subject  to  the  Acade- 

Bamw«  Percy  Harry  Stailey^  an  English  soldier,  my  of  Sdences,  for  which  he  received  in  1876 
bom  inEnglancLOct  16, 1848;  died  at  Cairo,  the  biennial  prize  of  20,000  fraocs.  Subse- 
Jan.  14,  1886.  He  entered  the  army  in  1868,  quent  to  the  events  of  September,  1870,  M. 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Zulu  cam-  Bert  became  Secretary-General  of  the  Prefect- 
pa^  in  1879,  the  Transvaal  campaign  in  1881,  ure  of  the  Tonne,  and  in  January,  1871,  prifet 
and  the  Egyptian  expedition  in  1884.  At  the  of  the  D6partement  du  Nord.  This  office  he 
battle  of  El  Teb  he  received  the  wound  that,  relinouished  when  Gambetta  resigned  from  the 
two  years  later,  caused  his  death.  War  Department.    He  was  elected  to  the  Na^ 

Baadrj)  Pail,  a  French  artist^  born  at  Bour-  tional  Assembly  in  1874,  took  his  seat  amonff 

bon-Yendde  in  1828;  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  6,  the  members  of  the  Extreme  Left  party,  and 

1886.    He  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1860,  and  was  re-elected  in  1876  and  1878.    During  hia 

painted  the  decorations  for  the  new  Opera-  legislative  career  he  was  prominent  in  all  qnes- 

House  in  Paris.  tions  concerning  public  education,  and  waa 

BaynSy  fl^hsrt  kwiwwj  a  Canadian  educator,  among  those  who  recommended  the  exclusion 

bom  in  Londonderry,  N.  S.,  Aug.  16, 1846 ;  of  the  clergy  and  members  of  religious  orders 

died  in  Pictou,  Sept.  16, 1886.    He  was  gradu-  from  the  schools  of  France.    He  also  advo- 

ated  at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  in  1869,  cated  the  giving  of  an  annual  pension  of  12.000 

?reviotts  to  which  he  had  been  Principal  of  francs  to  Pasteur,  and  in  1877  was  one  of  the 

Ictou    Academy  from  1866  till    1867.    He  868  deputies  that  refused  to  give  the  De  Broglie 

again  filled  this  office  from  1869  till  1878.  Cabinet  a  vote  of  confidence.    From  1877  till 

During  the  latter  year  he  went  abroad  and  1879  be  represented  the  canton  of  Ailtant  in 

studied  the  sciences  in  Leipsio  and  in  Heidel-  the  General  Council  of  the  Tonne.  In  1881  he 

berg,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
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short-lived  Cabioet  of  Gambetta.  His  professed  Bern,  Wgi,  an  Italian  sculptor,  bom  in  182T, 
atheism  and  his  intense  hostility  to  the  Ultra-  died  in  Venioe,  Feb.  12, 1886.  He  was  the  de- 
montane  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohorch  signer  of  the  monument  to  Daniel  Manin.  He 
caused  his  a})pointment  to  be  regarded  with  left  a  larse  aud  yaluable  collection  of  paint- 
surprise  and  indisnation.  In  January,  1886,  ings,  chiefly  of  the  older  Italian  masters,  which 
he  was  appointed  French  Governor-General  he  Jealously  refused  to  allow  any  foreign  ylsit- 
of  Tonquin  and  minister-general  to  the  court  ors  to  inspect. 

of  Anam,  where  his  duties  were  to  be  largely  BeirAardat,  IpeDfaulie,  a   French  chemist, 

those  of  organization ;  but,  coming  in  contact  bom  in  the  Isle  sur  le  Serein,  Yonne,  in  1806 ; 

with  the  military  and  naval  authorities,  he  suf-  died  in  Paris,  April  7,  1886.    In  early  life  he 

fered  much  from  their  interference.    Besides  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  medicine  and 

being  a  member  of  numerous  scientific  socio-  the  allied  sciences.    In  1882  he  was  made  a 

ties,  M.  Bert  became  President  of  the  French  Fellow  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  in  1884  be- 

Biological  Society  in  1878,  and  in  1882  was  came  the  first  pharmacist-in-chief  to  St.  An- 

elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  toine  Hospital.    He  also  held  a  similar  place 

Sciences.    His  literary  work  included  the  sci-  in  the  H6te1Dieu,  where  he  remained  until 

entifio  feoilleton  furnished  for  many  years  to  1855,  when  he  resigned  his  office  to  devote  his 

the  "RSpublique  Fran^aise,'*  Gambetta's  jour-  attention  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits.    In 

nal,  numerous  memoirs  on  scientific  subjects  1888  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  cnair  of  Phar- 

and  the  following  works :  ^'  Revue  des  Travanx  macy  and  Organic  Chemistry  in  tiie  Faculty  of 

d^ Anatomic  et  de  Physiologic  publics  en  France  Medicine  in  the  College  of  France ;  but  the 

pendant  TAnn^e  1864  ^' (1866) ;  *^  Notes  d'Ana-  choice  fell  upon  Dumas.    He  was  elected  a 

tomie  et  de  Physiologic  compar6es^*  (second  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1850, 

series,  1867-^70) ;  **  Reoherches  sur  le  Moave-  and  after  public  competition  in  1852  became 

ment  de  la  Sensitive ''  (1867-70) ;   "  Logons  Professor  of  Hygiene.    He  was  a  member  of 

sar  la  Physiologic  oompar6e  de  la  Respiration  "  scientific  societies,  and  was  appointed  a  mem- 

(1869);  *^Recherches  exp^rimentales  sur  Tin-  her  of  the  Council  of  Health  in  1845.    At  the 

flnence  que  les  Modifications  exercent  sur  les  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  commander  in  the 

Ph6nomdnes  de  la  Vie  '*  (1874) ;  *^  La  Pression  Legion  of  Honor.    In  addition  to  numerous 

barom6trique :  Recherches  de  Physiologic  ex-  botanical  and  medical  memoirs,  variously  con- 

p6rimentales**  (1877);    "La  Science  exp6ri-  tributed,  which  were  collected  under  the  title 

mentale"  (1878);   "La  Morale  des  Jesuits"  of  " Recherches  sur  la  V6g6tation''  (1846),  he 

(1880) ;   "  Logons,  Discours,  et  Conferences  '*  edited  monthly  the  "  Repertoire  de  Pharmacie," 

(1880);.  "Logons  de  Zo6logie  Profess^es  A  la  beginning  in  1847,  and  annually  from  1841  till 

Sorbonne  "  (1881) ;  "  La  Premiere  Ann6e  d'en-  1885  the  "  Annuaire  de  Th^rapeutiqne."    His 

seignement  scientifique :    Sciences  Naturelles  larger  works  include :  "  Cours  de  Chemie  £l6- 

et  Phynques"  (1882);  "  L'Instruction  civique  mentaire  avec  ses  Principales  Applications  4  la 

d  r£cole^*  (1882) ;  and  "  Discours  Parlemen-  M^ecine  et  aux  Arts  "  (1884) ;  "  Cours  des 

taires,  1872-1881 "  (1882).    See  "The  French  Sciences  Physioue"   (1841);    "Elements  de 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction,"  in  " Harper^s  Matidre  M6dicale  et  de  Pharmacie"  (1888); 

Magazine "  for  March,  1882.  ''  Nouveau   Formulaire    Magistrat "    (1840) ; 

Bfamie,  WUHam,  a  British  educator,  born  in  "Formulaire  Y^t^rinaire"  (1849);  ''Opuscule 

1828 ;  died  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  Septem-  d'£conomie  rurale"    (1851);    "Archives  de 

her,  1886.    He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Uni-  Physiologic  "  (1854) ;  "L'Eau  de  Vie,  ses  Dan- 

versity,  studied  theology  in  a  German  univer-  eers"  (1868);  and  "  La  Glycosurie,  on  Diabdte 

sity,  and  was  ordained  in  1849  a  minister  of  Sncr6  "  (1875). 

the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  at  Stirl-  Btar^  Hlcolas  Pk«sper,  a  French  statesman, 

ing,  Scotland,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  Pro-  bora  in  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1811 ;   died  in 

fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  Paris,  July  11,  1886.    He  entered  the  office  of 

the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.    He  pub-  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1886,  and  in 

lished  "The  Psalms,  their  History,  Teaching,  1840  he  was  appointed  to  a  consulship  at  Bey- 

and  Use,"  and  a  work  on  "The  Church."  rut,  where  six  months  later  he  was  promoted 

Bl«iidclly  BenahDae,  an  Italian  philolo^st,  to  the  rank  of  Consul-Greneral,  and  in  this  ca- 

bom  in  Verona  in  1804 ;  died  in  September,  parity  took  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the 

1886.    He  studied  at  the  University  of  Padua,  new  organization  of  the  Lebanon.    In  1851,  as 

and  subsequently  at  Venice  and  Milan,  where  ehargS  ^affaire9  at  the  Court  of  Morocco,  he 

he  directed  his  attention  principally  to  arch®-  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  the  town 

ology  and  philology.    In  1860  he  became  Pro-  of  Sal^.    In  the  following  year  M.  Bourse  was 

fessor  of  ArchaQology  and  Numismatics  at  the  appointed  French  minister  to  China,  but  in 

Royal  Academy  in  Milan.    He  wrote  several  1858  and  1854  was  charged  with  the  conduct 

works  on  philology,  including  one  on  the  Ian-  of  an  exploration-mission  in  Turkey  connected 

gnages  of  Europe^  published  in  1841,  another  with  the  approaching  war.    In  1856  be  was 

on  the  Gallo-Italian  dialects,  and  a  series  of  made  minister  at  Teheran,  where  he  concluded 

pamphlets  on  the  Aztec  language.    He  also  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  France  and  Per- 

published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Cremation  of  sia.    He  subsequently  went  on  a  mission  to 

the  Human  Body  after  Death.*'  Germany,  after  which,  having  been  for  two 
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Tears  minister  to  Athens,  he  was  appointed  to  commander.    In  1867  he  was  made  Secretary 

FortagaL  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  to  the  Conservators  of   the  River  Thames. 

In  1866  M.  Bourse  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  His  opinion  was  often  in  request  in  connection 

to  Constantinople,  and  to  him  is  awarded  the  with  marine  engineering  qnestions,  especiailj 

merit  of  having  persuaded  Saltan  Abdnl-Aziz  with  reference  to  harbors,  docks,  bridge- foun- 

to  visit  Europe,  this  being  reputed  the  first  dations,  and  sea-defenses, 

occasion  when  an  Ottoman  Snltan  had  visited  Biik,  Cesrge,  an  Euglish  naturalist  and  sur- 

European  capitals.   M.  Bourse  retired  from  the  geon,  bom  in  tit.  Petersburg,  in  1808 ;  died  hi 

embassy  at  Constantinople  in  1870,  since  which  Loudon,  Aug.  16, 1886.    At  an  early  age  he 

time  be  had  occupied  various  offices  at  home,  was  brought  to  England,  and  became  a  member 

Latterly  he  was  brought  into  notice  by  his  un-  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1880.    He 

successful  negotiation  with  China  in  reference  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Segments  Hos- 

to  the  proposed  treaty  in  1882~'88,  the  failure  pital-snip  Grampus,  where  he  had  the  oppor- 

of  which  was  the  signal  for  the  vigorous  re-  tunity  of  studymg  diseases  from  all  parts  of 

newal  of  hostilities.  the  world,  and  distinguished  himself  by  papers 

iiifgisim,  Baron  Chutes  irtiw,  a  French  on  scurvy,  parasites  that  infest  tropical  food, 

sculptor,  born  in  D\jon  in  1838 ;  died  in  Paris,  and  malignant  diseases  of  pestilential  climates. 

Dec.  14,1886.    He  was  the  pupil  of  Duret  and  In  1865  he  abandoned  surgery  and  devoted 

Gnillaume,  and  in  1868  obtained  the  Prix  de  himself  to  science,  especially  to  the  study  of 

Rome  for  his  group  **  Nisus  and  Euiyalus.*'  the  polyzoa,  and  wrote  several  works  en  this 

His  principal  works  are :  '*  The  Serpent-Charm-  class  of  marine  animals.    Actuated  by  his  sym- 

er  *'  (1864) ;  *'  La  Pythie  de  Delphes  *' :  **  Un  pathies  for  the  lower  animals,  he  accepted  the 

Esclave  '* ;    ^^  La  Religion  *' ;    ^^  Circe  " ;  and  post  of  official  inspector  to  prevent  needless 

*'  Hero  and  Leander."  vinsection. 

BtycTylioB,  a  French  engineer,  bom  in  1860 ;  CaUscett,  landelFli,  an  English  artist,  bom  in 

died  in  Panama,  May  1, 1886.    He  succeeded  Chester,  England,  in  1846 ;  died  in  St.  Augns- 

M.  Dinglers  as  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  tine,  Fla.,  Feb.  12, 1886.  When  only  six  years 

and  went  into  that  fatal  climate  contrary  to  -  old  he  attracted  attention  by  his  cleverness  in 

the  advice  of  his  physicians.  carving  familiar  animals  from  wood,  and  mak- 

Baigsan,  Bcnrj,  an  English  editor,  bora  in  Ing  dav  models  from  them,  and  during  his 

1808;  died  in  London,  in  February,  1886.    He  school-days  he  was  mostly  given  to  loitering 

received  a  collegiate  education,  studied  for  the  in  the  woods,  and  sketching  whatever  pleased 

ministry,  and  was  ordained  in  1851.    In  1861  his  fancy.    On  leaving  school  he  was  placed 

he  settled  in  the  vicarage  of  Whittlesey,  St.  in  a  bank  in  Chester,  and  subsequently  in  one 

Andrew,  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  remained  in  Manchester.    In  the  latter  city  he  received 

for  twenty-five  years.    He  was  for  many  years  the  first  encouragement  in  his  art-studies,  and, 

editor  of  the  *'  Clerical  Journal,"  and  of  the  after  a  service  of  ^ve  years  in  the  bank,  he 

"Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.'^    He  was  also  withdrew  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  hi^ 

the  author  of  theolr^cal  and  other  works,  pencil  and  brush.    His  first  published  drawings 

among  which  are  "  "nie  Bible  Society  vindi-  appeared  in  the  "  Sphinx,*'  a  serio-comic  paper, 

oated  in  its  Decision  respecting  the  Bengali  supported  by  the  Brasenose  Club,  which  em- 

New  Testament,"  **  The  Power  of  Personal  braced  the  leading  literary,  artistic,  and  scien- 

Godliness  in  Evangelizing  Mankind,"  "The  tific  men  of   the  city.      While  contribntinff 

Reformed  Church  of  England  in  its  Principles  sketches  to  this  and  the  society  and  illustrated 

and  their  Legitimate  Development,"  "  Essays,  papers  of  London,  he  took  a  course  of  instrac- 

Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical,  relating  Chiefly  to  tion  at  the  Slade  School  of  Art,  London,  and 

the  Authority  and  Interpretation  of  Holy  Script-  then  began  his  career  as  an  illustrator  of  books, 

nres,"  and  "Disestablishment  and  Disendow-  Iil  1878  he  represented  the  "Graphic"  at  the 

ment"  Vienna    Exposition,    and    illustrated    Henry 

Bantal, Eiward)  an  English  engineer,  bora  in  Blackburn's  "Harz  Mountains";  in  1875-'76 

Stoke,  England,  in  1818;  died  in  Ramsgate,  he  illustrated  a  number  of  Christmas-books, 

July  13, 1886.    He  entered  the  navy  in  1888.  and   Washington   Irvine's  "Old  Christmas," 

became  a  midshipman  in  1840;  was  promoted  and  "  Bracebridge  Hall '' ;  in  1878  he  produced 

in  1846  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant;  ana  engaged  his  version   of   "John   Gilpin"   and  "The 

in  1852  in  laying  the  first  submarine  telegraph  House  that  Jack  Built";  in  1879  "  The  Babes 

cable  from  Dover  to  Calais,  for  which  he  re-  in  the  Woods."  "  The  Song  of  Sixpence,"  and 

ceived  a  present  of  plate.    He  snbseouently  "  The  Three  Jovial  Huntsmen  " ;  besides  illus- 

laid  the  cable  from  Orfordness  to  the  Hague,  trating  Mrs.   Comyns-Carr's   "  North  Italian 

Daring  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  engaged  Folk  "and  Henry  Blackbnra's  "Breton  Folk," 

in  operations  in  the  Baltic,  and  was  at  the  tak-  and  in  1888  he  published  "  A  Sketch-Book," 

ing  of  Bomarsund,  and  at  that  time  was  espe*  and  "  Some  of  .£sop's  Fables,  with  Modem 

cially  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  for  valuaole  Instances  "     Although    his   reputation   rests 

services  in  taking  up  the  combined  English  upon  his  book  illustrations,  he  executed  some 

and  French  fleets  when  the  lights  and  buoys  choice  decorative  work,  and  exhibited  occa- 

had  been  removed  or  misplaced  by  the  Rus-  sionally  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  on  canvas, 

aians.     For  this  service  he  was  promoted  to  and  in  metal  and  plaster. 
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Cardwcll,  Edwahl,  Visconnt,  an  English  states-  inspector  of  its  schools.  He  entered  on  the 
man,  born  in  Liverpool,  July  24,  1813 ;  died  dnttes  of  the  office  with  enthusiasm,  refusing  a 
at  Torquay,  France,  Feb.  15,  1886.  After  a  salary,  and  spending  his  entire  income  in  in- 
brilliant  college  course  he  was  called  to  the  creasing  the  number  and  adding  to  the  effi- 
bar,  and  in  1842  he  entered  Parliament  as  ciency  of  the  schools.  He  Tinted  one  or  more 
member  for  Olitheroe,  and»  although  a  Ck>n-  of  them  daily,  correcting  the  abuses  that  pre- 
servatiye,  he  agreed  with  the  Liberals  on  the  vail^  in  them,  and  abolishing  the  practice 
question  of  free  trade.  He  was  appointed  of  corporal  punishment.  He  luso  visited  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Peel  m  1845.  homes  of  the  poor,  and  persuaded  them  to 
In  1847  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  the  send  their  children  to  school,  he  himself  pro- 
city  of  Liverpool.  In  1853  he  became  mem-  viding  books  and  clothing  wnen  needed.  He 
ber  for  Oxford,  and  represented  that  borough  wrote  a  series  of  text-books,  and  published 
until  1874,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  them  at  his  own  expense.  Two  of  these  works, 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  "  £1  Oompendto  de  Moral  y  Econ6mia  Domes- 
formed  the  coalition  government  in  1852,  Mr.  tica,"  and  a  revised  edition  of  Fieury's  *^  Gate- 
Card  well  was  appoint^  President  of  the  Board  chism,"  are  used  in  all  the  schools  of  Cuba, 
of  Trade,  but  haa  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  On  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Section  of  In- 
Lord  PaJmerston^s  resuming  the  government  dustry  and  Commerce  of  the  Real  Sociedad 
in  1859,  he  became  Chief  Secrettu'y  for  Ire-  Economica,  and  in  this  capacity  contributed 
land,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In  1860  he  much  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  of  Arts 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  had  settled  the  and  Industries  held  in  Havana  in  1852.  In 
Irish  land  question  by  an  act  empowering  reco^ition  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
limited  owners  to  give  leases,  but  the  act  was  pubho  education,  his  portrait  was  placed  in 
so  tightly  drawn  that  few  took  advantage  of  the  principal  hall  of  the  college,  and  m  1880  a 
it.  In  March,  1864,  he  became  Secretary  for  hall  was  added  to  the  Havana  Library,  called 
the  Colonies,  and  won  general  approval  in  La  Sala  Ohi|ple. 

the  course  that  he  pursued  in  regard  to  the       dmcUII,  floirj  Adrian,  died  in  Palermo,  July 

Jamaica  riots  in  1865.    When  Mr.  Gladstone  12,  1886.    He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 

became  Prime  Minister  in  1868,  he  appointed  Louis  le  Grand,  Paris,  and  at  Constantinople, 

Mr.  Cardwell  Secretary  for  War.    His  position  and  became  distinguished  as  a  linguist.     In 

was  made  arduous  by  the  neutrality  questions  1848  he  was  appointed  assistant  surveyor  to 

arising  during  the  course  of  the  Franco-Prus-  the  British  Commission  for  the  Turco-Russian 

sian  War,  especially  with  regard  to  supplying  boundary,  and  from  1850  till  1852  acted  as 

France  with  coal.     With  the  passing  of  the  secretary  and  interpreter  to  the  commission, 

army  regulation  bill  his  public  services  almost  He  was  afterward  an  attoM  at  Teheran,  and 

came  to  an  end.    This  bill,  passed  in  1871,  in  1854  was  secretary  and  interpreter  to  the 

provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  British  commissioner  with  the  Turkish  army 

system  of  promotion  in  the  army,  the  com-  in  Asia.    The  third  class  of  Imperial  Order  of 

pensation  of  the  holders  of  commissions,  a  the  Medjidie  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 

large  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  army.  Sultan  in  recognition  of  his  conduct  and  gal- 

the  substitution  of  a  short  for  a  long  term  lantry  at  the  battle  on  the  Heights  of  Ears  in 

of  service,  and  the  establishment  of  localized  September,  1855.    The  garrison  of  Ears  being 

military  centers.  subsequently  forced  to  capitulate,  Mr.  Churchill 

Chapto  y  del  Corral,  Jian  FraneisM,  a  Cuban  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  Russian 
scientist,  bom  in  Havana,  Cuba,  June  26, 1802 ;  forces  under  Gen.  Mouravieff.  In  1856  Mr. 
died  there,  Oct.  80,  1886.  He  was  graduated  Churchill  was  appointed  consul  in  Bosnia. 
at  the  College  of  San  Carlos,  Havana,  in  1820,  He  was  employed  in  special  service  on  the 
studied  law  and  political  economy  in  the  Uni-  Montenegrin  frontier  from  April  tillJuly,  1858, 
versity  of  Havana,  and  received  the  degree  of  and  in  September,  1858,  appointed  consul  for 
bachelor  of  civil  law  in  1823.  He  was  ap-  Moldavia,  to  reside  in  Jassv.  In  July,  1859, 
pointed  in  1826  to  a  professorship,  but  con-  he  was  made  consul-general  in  Moldavia,  and 
tinned  his  studies  in  canon  law.  The  degree  in  December,  1862,  he  was  appointed  oonsul- 
of  bachelor  in  the  sciences  was  conferred  on  general  in  Syria,  to  reside  at  Beyrut ;  and  in 
him  in  1886,  and  he  was  immediately  after-  the  following  April  he  was  made  consul-gen- 
ward  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Justice,  and  eral  at  Algiers.  This  post  he  remgned  in 
made  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  held  several  January,  1867,  and  was  immediately  afterward 
other  places  in  the  institution,  and  his  services  appointed  by  the  India  Office  political  agent 
in  the  cause  of  higher  education  were  recog-  and  consul-general  at  Zanzibar,  but  retired  on 
nized  by  the  Spanish  Government,  which  con-  a  pension  in  1872.  Three  years  later  Mr. 
f  erred  on  him  in  1839  the  Cross  of  the  Royal  Churchill  was  appointed  consul  of  Ghilan, 
American  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic.  In  Mazanderan,  and  Asterabad,  and  went  to  re- 
1842  he  left  the  university,  and  devoted  the  side  at  Resht.  He  held  the  post  of  consul  for 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  reforming  Sicily  from  1879. 

and  developing  primary  education  in  Cuba.       CsOler,  Sir  SekerC,  Lord  Venkswill,  an  English 

He  had  joined  the  ReiJ  Sociedad  Economica  judge,  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1817 ;  died  near 

of  Havana  in  1832,  and  had  been  nominated  Cannes,  Franoe,  on  Oct.  27,  1886.    He  was 
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fndaatod.  at  Cambridge,  entered  Parliament  Sigbt,  Aged  Sight,  and  Impaired  Virion,'*  and 

m  1802,  and  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  of  contribations  to  varions  medical  Jonmals. 

in  October,  1868,  and  Attorney-General  in  He  was  also  editor  of  Prof.  Owen's  Honterian 

December,  1868.    In  November,  1871,  he  was  lectnres  on  comparative  anatomy, 

appointed  a  paid  member  of  the  Privy  Conn-  Csnars^   Lieutenant   Field  -  Marshal   Baron 

oil.    He  wrote  several  law-books.  Leiiiy  an  Anstro-Hnngarian  soldier,  born  in 

Cill%  Bdvard,  a  Danish  litt^ratenr,  bom  in  Olmlltz  in  1830 :  died  In  Zara,  April  6,  1886. 

1808;  died  in  Oopenhagen,  April  12,  1886.  He  was  desoended  from  the  ancient  Camns 

He  was  a  friend  of  Hans  Ohristian  Andersen,  family  of  Venice,  who  gave  three  Doges  to 

and  cnltivated  the  friendship  of  all  the  leaders  the  repnbKo.     In  1878  he  was  chief  of  the 

of  Danish  literature.    His  death  removed  a  staff  to  the  army  that  invaded  Bosnia,  and  in 

central  fignre  from  the  literary  and  mnsical  1881  was  made  chief  of  the  general  staff  of 

world  of  Oopenhagen.    He  was  the  author  of  the  imperial  army,  and  promoted  to  the  rank 

**  Anonyms  and  Pseadonyms,"  and  *^  Andersen  of  lieutenant  field  -  marshsL     In  December, 

and  the  House  of  Collin."  1885,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Dalmatia. 

Camas,  FnuMMU  English  author,  died  in  Cam-  ChuiplSB,  Sir  Jekn  tkmm  TwMteCsn,  an  Eng- 

berley,  Surrey,  March  17, 1886.    She  was  the  lish  diplomatist  bom  in  Dublin  in  1805;  died, 

widow  of  Mortimer  Collins,  aided  him  in  his  Deo.  5, 1886.    He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  sur- 

literary  work,  wrote  two  novels  in  conjuno-  geon,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester,  Eton, 

tion  with  him,  and  after  his  death  published  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    He  entered  the 

an  account  of  his  life  in  two  volumes,  entitled  diplomatic  service  in  1826,  was  attached  to 

'^Mortimer  Collins;  his  Letters  and  Friend-  several  legations,  and  was  appointed  in  1854 

ships "  (1877).    The  same  year  she  produced  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 

the  **  Village  Comedy,"  and  edited  two  editions  tiary  to  the  United  States.    In  May,  1856, 

of  her  husband's  Aristophanio  comedy,  **The  President  Pierce  refused  to  hold  further  official 

British  Birds."    In  1878  she  wrote  a  novel,  interoourse  with  him  on  account  of  charges 

*'  You  Play  me  False,"  and  in  1879  edited  a  brought  against  him  that  he  bad  attempted  to 

selection  of  papers  of  her  husband  under  the  enlist  recruits  in  the  States  for  the  British 

title  *^  Pen-Sketches  by  a  Vanished  Hand."  A  army,  and  he  returned  immediately  to  Eng- 

further   selection   of    his   writings,    entitled  land,  but  continued  to  hold  the  official  position 

**  Thoughts  in  My  Garden,"  was  issued  in  1880.  till  1857.    He  served  as  minister  plenipoten- 

In  connection  with  her  cousin,  Mr.  Cotton,  she  tiary  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1858,  and  Madrid 

wrote  a  book  for  children,  **  Madge  and  her  in  1860,  and  retired  to  private  life  in  1869. 

Chicks,"  and  in  1880,  they  also  Jointly  pro-  CMiMln,  WUfaun  Aides,  an  English  soldier, 

duced  **The  Woodleighs  of  Amscote"  (1881).  bom  in  1828;  died  in  Brighton,  England,  Oct 

Her  last  novel,  **  A  Broken  Lily,",  appeared  in  80, 1886.  He  entered  the  army  in  1841,  taking 

1882.    She  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  news-  part  in  the  SutleJ  campaign,  for  which  he  bore 

papere  and  magazines.  a  medal.    He  served  also  in  the  Pnnjaub  in 

Mnib,  Lieutenant-General  von«  a  German  1848-'49,  and  as  chief  engineer  with  Have- 
cavalry-officer,  nephew  of  Marshal  Blftcher,  lock's  force  on  both  passages  of  the  Ganges 
died  at  Cassel,  Feb.  14, 1886.  He  distingnished  and  in-  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  He  bridged  the 
himself  in  the  chief  battles  of  1866  and  1870.  Ganges  with  slender  means  and  in  the  face  of 
In  1876  he  published  reminiscences  of  the  a  superior  enemy,  and  directed  the  mining  op- 
French  war,  and  also  an  edition  of  the  letters  erations  at  Lucknow,  for  which  he  was  made 
written  by  Bl&cher  between  1818  and  1815.  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  rewarded  with 

Csrt^  Fail,  President  of  the  French  Meth-  brevet  rank  of  mi^ior,  and  with  the  Lucknow 

odist  Conference,  born  in  1827;  died  in  Paris,  medal  and  clasp.    In  1868  he  was  promoted  to 

May  2, 1886.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  mi^for-generalship,  and  in  1879  to  a  Henten- 

Methodism  in  France,  and  was  considered  the  ant-generaloy. 

author  of  French  Sunday-schools.    He  took  a  CHtesce,  WUfauB,  a  British  soldier,  bom  in 

prominent  part  in  all  evangelistic  agencies.  1811 ;  died  near  Salisbury,  Feb.  17, 1886.    He 

Cseper,  WMaa  While,  an  English  oculist,  died  entered  the  service  in  18S1,  became  captain  in 
in  London  in  June,  1886.  He  was  a  member  1888,  major  in  1851,  and  served  with  distinc- 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1888,  and  tion  in  the  Crimean  War  from  August,  1855, 
a  Fellow  of  that  body  in  1845.  He  was  sur-  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Tchernaya  and  the 
geon  oculist  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  had  siege  of  Sebastopol,  for  which  services  he  re- 
attended  Her  Majesty  for  upward  of  thirty  oeived  the  Turkish  medal  and  the  clasp,  the 
vears.  He  was  also  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  fifth  class  of  the  Order  of  the  Medjidieh.  At 
lecturer  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  senior  surgeon  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  mutiny  he  was 
of  the  North  London  Eye  Infirmary,  consult-  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-generalcy  and  com- 
ing surg^n  of  the  West  em  Ophthalmic  Hos-  manded  the  carbineers.  He  commanded  the 
pital  and  in  the  school  for  teaching  the  bKnd,  whole  of  the  irfegular  forces  at  the  storming 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  of  Delhi,  commanded  the  carbineers  and  Hod- 
and  a  member  of  the  Pathological  Society,  son's  horse,  and  captured  the  fortress  of  Ka- 
He  was  the  author,  among  other  works,  of  noun.  He  also  suiprised  the  infantry  of  Fui*- 
^*  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye,"  *^  Near  racknaggnr,  captnnng  the  Nawab,  and  par- 
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tioipated  in  the  Bubseqaent  operations.     For  in  the  Departmeot  of  the  Gironde,  S^t.  17, 

his  servioeB  he  received  many  honors,  with  1886.    His  father  was  the  famoas  minister  of 

medal  and  breret  rank  of  colonel,  and  was  the  Restoration.    £ntering  the  diplomatic  serv- 

nomin^bed  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath.    He  be-  ice  when  qnite  yoong,  he  was  appointed  min- 

came  major-general  in  1868,  lieutenant-general  ister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain  and  PortngaL 

in  18TT,  and  a  general  in  1880.  After  the  revolation  in  1848,  which  sent  him 

QoOkewriUy  Mlchasl,  a  Polish  novelist,  bom  in  back  to  private  life,  he  need  all  his  efforts 

the  Ukraine  in  1808 ;  died  at  Ohernigoff^  June  against  the  republic  and  joined  the  Orleanist 

19, 1886.    He  was  a  refugee  at  Paris  in  1881,  Liberals.    He  was  equally  hostile  to  Louis  ^a- 

took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Polish  agitation,  poleon,  and  labored  with  intenrtty  and  viieor 

subsequently  went  to  Constantinople,  became  against  the  second  empire.    After  the  fall  of 

a  convert  to  Islamism,  obtained  a  commission  the  empire,  M.  Thiers  offered  him  a  seat  in 

in  the  Turkish  army,  and  during  the  Orimean  the  Cabinet,  but  he  declined.    He  was  one  of 

War,  fought  agunst  the  Russians.    He  left  the  the  most  active  members  of  the  coalition  that 

Turkish  service,  in  which  he  was  known  as  overthrew  Thiers.    He  was  appointed  minis- 

Sadyk  Pasha,  because  he  was  disappointed  in  ter  to  England  under  MacMahon,  and  on  Sept. 

a  scheme  for  obtaining  Turkish  co-operation  26, 1878,  he  became  Foreign  Minister,  succeed- 

for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  ing  M.  de  Broglie.     He  held  that  portfolio 

In  1878  he  abjured  the  Mussulman  religion  four  years,  in  five  successive  cabinets,  handling 

and  made  subniission  to  the  Ozar.    Besides  the  affairs  of  his  department  with  marked 

his  many  novels,  he  wrote  some  interesting  skill.    In  1874  a  controversy  arose  with  G^r- 

books  of  travel,  among  which  was  "  Life  among  many  on  account  of  the  warlike  language  used 

the  Balkan  Slavs."  by  French  bishops  in  their  pastoral  Tetters,  but 

DauMgay,  Karl,  a  French  artist,  bom  in  Paris  the  French  Government  declined  to  prosecute 

in  June,  1846 ;  died  in  Anvers-snr-Oise,  near  the  bishops.    Germany  was  appeased  by  the 

Paris,  in  May,  1886.     He  was  a  son  of  the  separation  of  Metz  from  the  diocese  of  Nancy, 

artist  of  the  same  name,  and  a  pupil  of  his  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  frigate  "  Orenoque  " 

father  when  the  latter  was  one  of  the  foremost  which  the  French  Government  hsd  placed  at 

of  European  landscape-painters.    From  1863  the  disposal  of  the  Pope.    Spain,  supported  by 

he  was  known  for  his  admirable  transcriptions  Germany,  accused  the  French  autnorities  of 

of  scenery  in  Normandy,  Picardy,  Brittany,  affording  the  Carlists  undae  faoflities,  but  the 

and  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleaoi    His  princi-  charges  were  refuted.     After  this  difficulty 

pal  works  are  *^  Le  Plate  anx  de  Belle-Oroiz^"  had  been  overcome.  Gen.  von  Moltke  and  the 

^*  Les  Yannenses  &  E^rity,"'  *^  Finistdrre,"  "  La  German  press  in  1875  raised  a  cry  of  alarm  at 

Ferme  Saint-Simdon  A  Honfleur,"  and  ^*  La  the  rapid  reorganization  of  the  French  army 

Route  de  Paris  a  Fontainebleau."    His  latest  and  the  purchases  of  horses,  and  daroored  for 

and  best  work,  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  in  another  war,  which  was  averted  through  the 

1886,  is  entitled  ^^  Lever  de  Lnne  au  Soleil  tactof  the  Duo  Decazes,  who  induced  the  courts 

Gouobant."  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  to  intervene.  He 

DavM,  Entflt,  a  Franco-Jewish  author,  bom  resigned  his  office  Oct  20,  1877.    He  was  in- 

in  Nancy  in  1824 ;  died  in  July,  1886.    He  en-  terested  in  iron-mines  from  which  he  derived 

gaged  in  early  life  in  commerce,  but  afterward  a  large  income. 

turned  his  attention  to  literature,  becoming  a  Hc^iritaSy  ^^'"^  ^  French  palflaographer, 

contributor  to  the  *^Univers  Israelite,"  where  his  born  in  Doisy-sur-Oise  in  1828;  died  in  Paris, 

articles  attracted  much  attention.    His  studies  Oct.  24,  1886.     He  was  educated  in  D^on, 

in  Judeo-Spanish  history,  and  his  biography  went  to  Paris  in  1856  as  Professor  of  Latin 

of  Sara  Oopia  Sullam,  an  Italian  Jewish  poet-  Epigraphy,  and  was  intrusted  with  archsdo- 

ess  of  the  seventeenth  century,  appeared  in  logical  missions  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Hungary, 

that  journal.    He  was  an  excellent  English  His  great  work  on  Peutingers  tables  is  nnfin- 

scholar,  and  in  profound  sympathy  with  the  ished,  and  his  geography  of  Roman  Gaul  is  in 

aspirations  of  his  co-religionists,  and  found  a  course  of  publication.    Probably  few  men  have 

congenial  occupation  in  the  translation  into  ever  attained  such  a  mastery  of  ancient  geog- 

French  of  George  Eliot^s  '^  Daniel  Deronda,'*  raphy  as  he. 

for  the  *^  Independence  Beige  "  which  was  aft-  Docker,  ff**1'*f"fi  W«ll|mg^  a  German  histo- 
erward  republished  by  his  brother-in-law,  Oal-  rian,  born  in  Berlin,  Oct.  6,  1811;  died  in 
moun  Levy.  He  also  assisted  in  the  French  Anspach,  July  5, 1886.  He  studied  at  Berlin 
translation  of  Graetz^s  *'  History  of  the  Jews,"  and  Bonn,  leaving  the  latter  univermty  in  1884. 
several  volumes  of  which  have  appeared.  He  His  most  important  works  on  ancient  and  mod- 
will  be  best  remembered  by  his  studies  of  music-  em  history  are  ^  The  Origin  of  Germany  '*  ( Ber- 
al  history.'  Besides  monographs  on  Sebastian  lin,  1840);  ^^The  Crisis  of  the  Reformation** 
Bach  and  Handel,  he  wrote  '^La  Po6sieetk  (Leipsic,  1846);  and  ^^ History  of  Antiquity** 
Musique," '' Dans  la  Oambrie,"  and  **  Histoire  (Berlin,  1852-'68).  He  was  elected  to  the 
de  la  Notation  Musicals  dupuis  ses  Origines.**  Prussian  Chamber  in  1850,  and  voted  with  the 
The  latter  was  crowned  by  the  Institut.  Conservative  party,  distinguishing  himself  in 

Pstans,  Ls«b  ChirteB  fie  kmukmj  Due,  a  French  the  opposition  to  Manteuffel.    In  1869  he  be- 

atatesman,  born  in  Paris,  May  9,  1819 ;  died  *  came  Professor  of  History  at  T&bingen. 
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Ihi  flnlib  Itari  Ugmi^  a  French  alienist,  sabmitted  themselyes  to  the  anthority  of  the 

born  in  Dyon,  in  1880 ;  died  in  Paris,  Ma/  6,  Patriarch  Azarian.   A  numth  before  his  death, 

1886.     He  studied  medicine  in  DQon^  a^r-  the  abM  conTersed  with  the  Papal  delegate, 

ward  at  Rooen  and  Charenton,  and  became  Monsignor  Rottelli,  and  ended   what  at  one 

physician,  first  at  Bicdtre,  and  afterward  at  time,  seemed  to  be  a  serioos  difficulty. 
La.Salp^tridre.     Among  his  nnmerons  trea-       Hichsr.  Dr.  6*  A.,  a  German  explorer,  died  in 

tises  was  *'  Le  D^lire  des  Persecutions,^'  sug-  Berlin,  Not.  14, 1880,  from  tropical  fever.    He 

gested  bj  the  eyents  of  the  Commune.  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  notes  and  natn- 

Ehsnkcfg,  Ottskar  Fhu^  an  Austrian  play-  nd  specimens  from  Africa,  the  results  of  his 

wright,  bom  in  1888 ;  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  exploration,  when  he  fell  ill  and  died  at  a  com- 

16,  1886.    He  wrote  under  the  pen-name  of  paratively  early  age. 

'^  Berg,"  and  was  the  author  of  a  large  nun-       IWgilf  leWrt  £■,  a  German  explorer,  died  in 

her  ot  melodies  and  farces,  which  have  amused  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  in  Sep- 

the  public  of  every  German  town  for  the  past  tember,  1886.    He  was  an  employ^  in  a  Ger- 

twenty-fiye  years.     Many  of  his  plays  were  man  factory  on  the  Slave  Coast,  and  was  habitu- 

translated  into  the  Magyar  and  Slav  languages,  ated  to  the  climate  and  experienced  in  African 

and  were  performed  with  success  in  all  parts  ways  before  he  made  his  first  long  Journey 

of  Europe.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  Yien-  into  the  Benue  region  and  Adamawaknd,  from 

nese  comic  paper  ^'  Eikeriki,*'  of  which  he  which  he  returned  to  Germany  near  the  close 

was  editor-in-chief  until  1884,  when  he  be-  of  1884,  after  having  been  several  years  in  the 

came  deranged.    He  gained  a  large  fortune  interior,  penetrating  to  the  neighborhood  of 

entirely  by  his  pen,  but  lived  the  last  two  Lake  Chad.    On  the  information  brought  by 

years  in  a  private  asylum,  where  he  died.  him,  the  German  Colonial  Association,  while 

EABsniSy  Udiaii.  an  English  antiquary,  bom  the  African  Company  were  appealing  to  the 
in  Penzance,  England:  died  in  Plymouth  in  Chancellor  for  imperial  subventions  to  carry 
April,  1886.  He  studied  the  extraordinary  out  their  projects,  endeavored  through  his  in- 
agitations  of  the  sea  and  earthquake-shocks,  stramentaiity  to  establish  German  trading-sta- 
and  published  the  results  of  his  investigations  tions  on  the  Benue.  The  German  Parliament 
in  the  ^*  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jour-  voted  160,000  marks,  which  enabled  Flesel  to 
nal,"  the  British  Association  reports,  and  the  undertake  his  second  expedition,  which  had 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Cornwall,  for  its  object  the  exploration  of  the  sources  of 
In  1862  Mr.  Edmonds  published  a  collection  the  Benue,  the  northem  affluents  of  the  Congo, 
of  his  papers  under  the  title  of  **The  Land^s  and  the  Cameroons  river.  He  set  out  on  the 
End  District;  its  Antiquities,  Natural  History,  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1886.  The  Brit- 
Natural  Phenomena,  and  Scenery,'*  and  to  ish  commercial  companies  that  had  previously 
these  papers  he  appended  a  memoir  of  Rich-  monopolised  the  trade  of  the  Niger,  placed 
ard  TrevitLick,  the  Cornish  engineer.  Mr.  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Flegel  that  he 
Edmonds  was  also  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  was  unable  to  accomplish  the  practical  object 
on  ^^Tbe  Phcenician  Tin-Trade  of  Cornwall,"  of  the  expedition.  He  died  of  fever  while  re- 
as  well  as  a  larger  work  on  *^  Trae  Biblical  turning  from  his  journey.  The  convention 
Chronology."  with  England  respeioting  the  boundaries  of  the 

EtaiMWens.  Jehi,  an  English  soldier,  died  Cameroons  colony  gains  for  Germany  the  com- 

at  Belvidere  Weston,  Herefordshire,  En^and,  mercial  access  to  the  upper  Niger  region  for 

July  8, 1886.  He  entered  the  army  in  1850,  and  which  Flegel  strove. 

served  with  the  Thirty-seventh  Regiment  dur-  ffkn^  fisisii,  a  French  painter,  bom  in 
ing  the  Indian  mutany  of  1867-69.  He  defended  January.  1810;  died  in  Ecouen,  in  May,  1886. 
the  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Gomtee  with  fifty  In  1886  ne  became  a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche, 
men  to  cover  the  retreat  from  Chin  hut  on  the  under  whom  he  made  rapid  proffress,  but  from 
80th  of  June,  1867.  From  that  date  he  was  whose  influence  he  subseouentTy  emancipated 
engaged  in  the  defeat  of  the  Gwalior  rebels  of  himself.  M.  Fr^  first  exhibited  at  the  Salcn  in 
Lucknow  until  its  final  relesse  in  November.  1848.  His  pictures  soon  became  popular,  more 
He  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1860,  and  so  in  England  than  in  France.  Among  nis  fa- 
was  promoted  to  major-general  in  1882.  vorite  works  of  this  class  were  **The  Reading- 

Mwari,  Ifeiaas,  an  English  naturalist,  bom  in  Lesson,"  ''  The  Little  Purveyor,"  ''  The  Cook," 
Gosport,  Dea  26. 1814;  died  April  27, 1886.  ''Interior  of  a  Court  in  Autumn,"  and  ''The 
He  was  a  factory-hand.  He  spent  fifteen  years  Studio."  In  1860  he  produced  his  popular 
on  a  collection  of  the  fauna  of  Scotland,  which  pictures  of  "  Going  to  Scnool,"  and''  The  Flute- 
he  was  obliged  to  sell,  after  which  he  made  a  Lesson."  In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1867,  a 
second  collection.  Alter  the  publication  of  considerable  number  of  his  works  were  exhib- 
his  biography  by  Samuel  Smiles,  Edward  was  ited.  In  1869  he  produced  his  companion* 
awarded  a  pension  of  £60  by  the  Queen.  pictures  of  "  Boys  and  Girls  leaving  School " ; 

EUIs4Pt%  Abb^  spiritual  chief  of  the  Ar-  in  1870,  "The  Little  Bird";  and  in  1872,  "A 

menian  Church,  died  in  Constantinople,  March  Presentation  "  and  "  An  Interior."    He  then 

10, 1886.    He,  with  his  community,  refiised  to  rested  for  some  years,  but  in  1877  painted  his 

join  the  bulk  of  the  anti-Hassounista.     In  "Interior  at  Ecouen,"  and  the  "Departure 

1880  they  made  their  peace  with  Rome,  and  from  School."    In  the  present  SaUm  are  two 
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* 

admirable  works  from  his  hand,  one  ''  The  charches,  convents,  and  ednoational  establiah- 
Elder  Brother/'  representing  a  boy  in  a  yerj  ments  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  his  diooese. 
humble  cottage,  rocking  a  cradle,  containing  a  He  was  sabsequentlj  engaged  in  a  sharp  con- 
chubby,  rosy-cheeked  baby;  and  the  other  an  troversy  with  a  portion  of  the  Victoria  people, 
interior,  with  a  laborer's  wife  engaged  in  sew«  on  the  subject  of  public  education.  The  Par- 
ing, while  a  child  stands  by  her,  and  a  baby  is  liament  of  Victoria  having  declared  that  the 
lying  in  a  cradle.  Many  of  this  artist's  pro-  support  of  the  public  treasury  should  be  only 
dnctions  have  become  widely  known  through  given  to  nnsectarian  schools,  Bishop  Groold 
the  lithographer's  art.  IL  Edouard  Frdre  ob-  denounced  the  decision  as  tyrannical  and  im- 
tained  two  third-class  medals  in  1860  and  1855 ;  pious,  and  the  stxif  e  continued  for  several 
one  of  the  second  class  in  1852 ;  and  the  decora*  years.  In  1876  the  Pope  constituted  him  the 
tion  after  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855.  No  first  Archbishop  of  the  Province  of  Melbourne, 
artist  has  done  more  than  he  to  illustrate  the  €arie%  DavM,  a  German  journalist,  bom  in 
joys  and  the  hardships  of  the  noor.  1886 ;  died  in  Lyck,  Eastern  Prnssia,  in  1886. 

FiigUBoa,  Janes,  an  Englisn  architect  and  He  was  the  editor  of  '*  Hamagid,"  a  journal 

historian,  bom  in  England  in  1808 ;  died  Jan.  that  circulated  principally  among  the  Russian 

9,  1886.    He  was  educated  at  Hounslow,  went  Jews.    His  letters,  under  the  head  of  "  A  Nar- 

to  India,  and  began  a  mercantile  life,  and  then  rative  from  the  Borders,"  published  in  the 

undertook  a  series  of  researches  among  the  ^* Jewish  Chronicle"  in   1881,  supplied  the 

ruins  in  India.    In  1849  he  published  his  '*In-  most  trast worthy  account  of  the  Russian  per- 

quiry  into  the  Trne  Principles  of  Beauty  in  secutions  of  that  year.    Herr  Gordon  had  been 

Art,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Archi-  editor  of  the  '*  Lyoker  Zeitung,"  and  was  fre- 

tecture,"  in  which  he  expounded  his  theory  of  quently  employed  by  the  IVussian  Government 

the  mode  of  lighting  the  Greek  temples.     He  as  a  translator  of  public  documents, 

became  advising  officer  in  architectural  matters  fieageard,  M.,  a  French  Journalist,  bora  in 

to  her  Majesty's  First  Commissioner  of  Works  1826;  died  March  8,  1886.    He  entered  the 

and  Public  Baildings.    A  picture-gallery  that  navy  in  1844,  and  served  in  the  Crimean  and 

he  built  in  Eew  Gardens  was  lighted  on  the  Chinese  wars.    He  became  a  writer  for  the 

principle  which  he  maintained  was  used  by  the  ^*  R6publique  Fran^aise,"  and  was  Minister  of 

Greeks  in  their  best  temples,  and  it  is  the  best-  Marine  in  Gambetta's  short-lived  Cabinet, 

lighted  picture-gallery  in  England.  Gidm,  Dr.  tm,  German  physician,  bom  in 

Geddardi  Beawie,  an  English  painter,  born  in  Bavaria ;  drowned  in  Starnbeiv  Lake,  in  the  at- 

Salisbury,  Dec.  25,  1882;  died  in  West  Ken-  tempt  to  save  the  life  of  King  Lud wig,  June  18, 

sington,  in  March,  1886.    He  studied  at  Ivy  1886.    Dr.  von  Guden  was  an  original  investi- 

Church  School.    Going  to  London  in  1849,  he  gator  in  the  department  of  cerebral  physiology 

spent  two  years  in  making  studies  from  animal  and  pathology,  but  had  not  made  public  many 

life  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  when  he  re-  of  his  discoveries  and  observations.   Hehaden- 

tumed  to  Wiltshire  and  executed  many  im-  riched  science  with  one  discovery  of  importance, 

portant  commissions  for  country  gentlemen,  thatof  the  seat' in  the  brain  of  the  nuclei  of  the 

Ketuming  to  London  in  1857,  he  became  a  nerves  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  touch,  and  the 

constant  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  facial  mascles.    These  he  found  by  removing 

Among  his  most  valuable  works  are:  **The  from  young  animals  the  nerves  to  be  investi- 

Casuals"  (1868);  "Pony  Fair,  New  Forest"  gated,  and  observing,  after  they  had  grown  up, 

(1872) ;    "  Lord  Welverton's    Bloodhounds  "  what  portions  of  the  brain  remained  unde- 

(1875) ;  "  The  Straggle  for  Existence  "  (1879) ;  vdoped.    This  discovery  is  of  value  in  surgical 

'* Rescued"  (1881) ;  "Love  and  War"  (1888).  practice,  enabling  the  surgeon  in  cranial opera- 

CaodwlB,  George,  an  English  architect,  born  at  tions  to  rescue  organs  of  sense,  such  as  the 

Bromptoii)  Middlesex,  Jan.  28,  1815;  died  in  eye,  which  would  be  lost  through  unenlight- 

London,  Oct.  14, 1886.    He  was  the  son  of  an  ened  treatment. 

architect,  and  built  the  churches  of  St.  Mary's,  Galkeit,  Jeseph  Hlpptlyte,  Cardinal  Archbishop 

West  Brompton,  St.  Luke  and  St.  Jude,  South  of  Paris,  born  in  Aix,  in  the  department  of 

Kensington,  and  was  the  restorer  of  the  church  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  Dec.  18,  1^  ;  died  in 

of  St.  Mary  Radcliff,  Bristol.    He  was  the  au-  Paris  on  July  8,  1886.    After  brilliant  theo- 

thor  of  "llie  Churches  of  London"  (London,  logical  studies  in  the  congregation  of  the  Im- 

1888) ;  "  History  in  Ruins  "  (1858) ;  "  London  maculate  Conception  at  Marseilles,  and  in  Rome 

Shadows"  (1854);  "Memorials  of  Workers,"  he  was  made  vicar-general  and  superior  of  the 

and  other  works.  seminary  at  Ajaccio.    On  July  80,  1842,  he 

Gaold,  Jaass  AUplU)  Roman  Catholic  Arch-  was  nominated  by  the  King  of  France  Bishop 
bishop  of  Melboume,  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  of  Viviers,  and  on  Feb.  4,  1857,  was  made 
in  1812;  died  in  July,  1886.  He  studied  for  Archbishop  of  Tours.  On  July  19,  1871,  by 
the  priesthood  and  went  to  New  South  Wales,  the  appointment  of  President  Thiers,  he  sue- 
where  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melbourne  ceeded  Darboy  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
in  1848.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria,  Paris.  He  was  nfade  a  cardinal  on  Dec.  22, 
and  the  rapid  introduction  of  a  numerous  popu-  1878.  By  a  decree  of  May  7, 1875,  Monseign* 
lation,  caused  the  district  to  develop  rapidly,  eur  Richard,  previously  Bishop  of  Belley,  was 
Bishop  Gk>old  was  zealous  and  persevering,  and  appointed  his  coa^'utor,  with  the  right  of  sue- 
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oe0fli(m.  Monaeignear  Gnibert  was  a  man  of  Bomaniind  and  Aba  In  1862  be  retired,  iritb 
strong  feeling  on  political  sabjects,  and  openly  the  rank  of  captain,  from  active  service  in  the 
eepoased  the  canse  of  the  princes  of  the  nonae  English  Navj.  He  espoused  the  oanse  of  the 
of  Orleans  when  suffering  from  his  last  illness.  Confederates  in  the  American  civil  war,  and  was 
He  bnilt  the  chnroh  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  placed  in  oommand  of  a  swift  cmlser  called 
Montmartre,  and  designated  it  as  a  votive  offer-  the  **Don,"  engaged  in  rnnniog  the  blockade 
ing  for  the  sins  of  his  country.  He  took  a  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  After  the 
prominent  part  in  questions  relating  to  uni-  close  of  the  war,  be  published  an  account  of 
varsity  education.  His  chief  work  consisted  his  adventures,  under  the  nen-name  of  ^*  Cap- 
of  his  pastoral  letters,  which  have  been  col-  tain  Roberts."  He  entered  the  service  of  uie 
leoted  and  published,  and  the  letters  that  he  Bultan  of  Turkey  in  1807,  was  at  once  placed 
addressed  from  time  to  time  to  the  ministers  in  high  command,  and  was  sent  with  a  con- 
on  questions  of  the  day,  in  which  he  dissected  siderable  fleet  to  blockade  the  coasts  of  Crete, 
their  views,  and  portrayed  their  policy  from  In  the  Cretan  difBiculty,  and  in  the  delicate 
his  own  point  of  view.  Duly  two  months  be-  negotiations  relating  to  the  Christians  in 
fore  his  death  he  sent  a  remarkable  letter  to  Syria,  he  played  a  discreet  and  important  part, 
President  6r6vy,  in  which  he  recounted  the  for  which  he  was  subsequently  raisea  to 
wrongs  that  had  been  done  to  the  Church  by  the  rank  of  a  fiill  admiral,  with  the  title  of 
the  Republican  Government;  denied  that  the  pasha,  and  received  French  and  Austrian 
clergy  nad  any  bias  of  hostility  toward  the  decorations.  During  his  active  service  in 
republican  system,  since  their  rdigion  teaches  Crete  his  name  had  been  removed  from  the 
them  to  respect  existing  institutions,  and  de-  English  Navy  list,  but  after  several  years^  serv- 
fended  their  partisanship  for  the  monarchy  on  Ice  as  inspector-general  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
the  ground  that  they  were  naturally  drawn  he  made  a  formal  application  to  be  reinstated, 
toward  those  who  protect,  and  averted  from  and  in  1874  his  appeal  was  granted.  On  the 
those  who  despoil  them.  The  Government,  outbreak  of  the  Turco-Russian  War,  in  1877, 
he  said,  had  for  six  years  persecuted  the  der-  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Turkish 
gy,  weakened  Christian  institutions,  and  pre-  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  An  outcry  was  at  once 
pared  for  the  abolition  of  religion  itMf.  raised  against  the  employment  of  an  English 

HattM,  Jehn  Uptrslt,  an  English  composer,  officer  in  the  Turkish  service,  and  he  formally 

bom  in  Liverpool  in  1615;  died  in  London,  withdrew  from  the  Euglish  service,  preferring 

Beptw  20,  1886.    He  was  a  self-educated  musi-  to  remain  a  Turkish  officer.    At  the  outbreak 

dan,  was  the  composer  of  several  successful  of  the  war  he  brought  some  Turkish  gunboats 

operas,  and  wrote  original  music  to  some  of  safely  down  the  Danube,  past  the  Russian 

Shakespeare^s  tragedies.  batteries.    After  the  Berlin  Congress  he  was 

HdM)  Baron  CMave,  a  German  journalist,  chieflv  employed  in  preparing  for  what  he  be- 
bom  in  1808 ;  died  in  Vienna,  Nov.  15,  1886.  lieved  was  the  inevitable  renewal  of  the  stmg- 
He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Heinrich  gle  with  Russia,  when  he  expected  to  find 
Heine,  the  oelebrat^  German  poet.  The  lat-  England  and  Turkey  arrayed  on  the  same  side ; 
ter  died  in  1856,  in  Paris,  in  poverty.  Gustave  and  during  the  critical  phase  of  the  Afghan 
Heine,  who  had  none  of  his  brother^s  literary  question,  in  1885,  he  went  to  London  on  a 
talent,  left  a  fortune  of  millions,  which  he  had  mission,  in  conjunction  with  Hassan  Fehmi, 
acquired  by  skillful  business  management  of  and  wiUi  this  misdon  his  public  career  ended, 
the  ^'Fremdenbhitt,"  which  he  esti£lidied  in  During  this  visit  to  England  he  was  finally  re- 
1845.  He  had  remarkable  tact  in  choosing  instate  among  the  officers  of  the  English 
writers  for  his  paper.  The  title  of  baron  was  Navy.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  by  the  Sol* 
conferred  upon  him  some  years  ago  as  a  re-  tan  mushir,  or  marshal,  being  the  first  Chris- 
ward  for  services  rendered  to  the  Government,  tian  to  hold  that  office. 
According  to  an  often-quoted  anecdote,  he  Helkar.  lafcarnlali  Ticfci^  Baa;,  an  Indian 
once  said,  tallring  of  his  paper,  **My  brother  prince,  bom  in  1888;  died  at  Indore,  July 
Heinrich  was  a  clever  fellow,  but  he  was  never  17,  1886.  He  was  placed  upon  his  throne 
equal  to  writing  for  the  '  Fremdenblatt* "  at  the  age  of  eleven  by  the  direct  intervention 

Holaiti  lagistas  Ckariesy  known  as  Hobart  of  the  ^iglish  Government    During  the  In- 

Padia,  an  English  sailor,  bom  in  England,  dian  mutiny,  which  broke  out  a  few  years 

April  1,  1822 ;  died  at  Milan,  June  19, 1886.  after  he  had  been  intrusted  with  his  sovereign 

He  was  the  tiiird  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking-  rights,  he  remained  lovd  to  the  English.    He 

hamshire,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  raidng  the 

the  Royal  Navy.    While  still  a  midshipman  he  prosperity  of  his  state  and  increasing  the  wel- 

saw  condderable  active  service  in  the  suppres-  fare  of  his  people,  and  by  his  efforts  his  revenue 

sion  of  the  slave-trade  off  the  roast  of  Israzil.  more  than  doubled.    He  is  succeeded  by  his 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  1845,  he  was  ap-  son,  Shivaji  Rao. 

pointed  to  the  Queen^s  yacht,  and  in  1855  was  Haaiphryy  WiliaB  GOssiy  an  English  clergy- 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  commander.  He  com-  man,  bora  in  1815 ;  died  in  London,  Jan.  18, 
manded  the  ship  ^* Driver"  in  the  Baltic  Sea  1886.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
dnring  the  Crimean  War,  and  was  mentioned  bridge,  and  in  1888  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
indispatohesfor  his  gallantry  in  the  capture  of  Trinity.    In  1869  he  was  a  member  of  the 
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Ritual  CommiBdon,  a  member  of  the  oompany  firet-piize-man  in  physical  scieoee.    At  once 

for  the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  he  was  called  to  the  ooUege  in  Oaen,  and  two 

New  Testament  in  1871,  and  amember  of  many  J^vs  later,  through  the  inflnence  of  Baron 

important  ohnrch  organizations.    He  published  Thenard,  to  the  chair  of  Physics  in  the  OoU^ge 

various  theological  works,  but  principally  was  Bourbon,  Paris.    In  1844  he  was  elected  to  a 

the  author  of  a  revised  version  of  St.  John's  similar  chair  in  the  College  Louis-le-Grand, 

Gospel  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  where  he  continued  his  researches  begun  in 

edited  important  religious  works.  Caen,  and  in  1847  received  his  doctorate  of 

iHbrlaal,  ¥ltttil«,  an  Italian  scholar  and  lin-  physical  science  for  a  thesis,  now  a  dassic,  on 

guist,  bom  in  1846;  died  Jao.  2,  1886.    He  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  surface  of  met- 

fought  under  Garibaldi  for  the  freedom  of  als.    From  1862  tul  1881  he  was  Professor  of 

Italy.     He  devoted   himself   to  philological  Physics  at  the  £oole  Polytechnique,  and  from 

studies,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  classical  1868  till  his  death,  professor  at  the  Sarbonne, 

scholar  and  a  writer  in  various  fields  of  litera-  where,  on  the  deatfi  of  H.  Milne-Edwards,  he 

ture.    His  '^  Novellaja  Fiorentina  "  and  **  No-  became  Dean  of  the  Scientific  Faculty.   His  r^ 

vellaja  Milanese,"  the  latter  in  the  Lombard  searches  embrace  nearly  all  departments  of 

dialect,    containing    traditional    tales    taken  physics,  and  by  their  historical  order  and  suc- 

from  the  lips  of  the  people,  are  the  first  col-  cession  indicate  the  progress  of  that  branch  of 

lections  that  were  made  of  Italian  folk-lore.  science  from  the  middle  of  the  century  till  the 

lagtokyy  Ctoiuat  MawtlfiMi  an  English  Shake-  present.    As  an  electrician  he  will  be  remem- 

spearean   commentator,   Dom  at  Edgbaston,  bered  through  the  magnet  of  peculiar  oon- 

Lngland,  in  1828 ;  died  in  October,  1886.    He  struction  that  bears  his  name,  and  his  electric 

was  graduated  with  honors  at  Trinity  College,  candle,  which  bums  point  downward  and  is 

Cambridge,  in  1847,  and  became  a  writer  on  self-igniting.    Besides  various  investigations  in 

Shakespearean  subjects.    Among   his  works  optics,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  he  was  tiie 

are  ^*  The  Shakespearean  Fabrications  "  (1859) ;  first  to  complete  a  rational  study  of  magneto- 

"  A  Complete  View  of  the  Shakespeare  Con-  electric  currents.    His  researches  in  the  com- 

troversy  "  (1861) ;    *^  Shakespeare^s   Centurie  pressibility  of  liquids,  on  capillarity,  hygrome- 

of  Prayse "  (1877).    He  also  published  *^  Out-  try,  specific  heat,  the  critical  point  of  gases, 

lines  of  Theoretical  Logic  "  (1856),  and  ^^  In-  and  many  others,  demonstrate  the  originality 

troduction  to  Metaphysics"  (1869).  and  ferdllty  of  his  genius.    He  likewise  was 

Isabey,  Eagdae,  a  French  artist,  born  in  1804;  a  working 'botanist  and  geologist,  and  had  a 

died  in  Langres,  April  26,  1886.    He  was  a  great  fondness  for  metaphysics,  literature,  mu- 

Eainter  of  sea-pieces  and  landscapes.    Two  of  no,  and  the  fine  arts.    Many  of  his  paintings 

is  pictures  depicted  Queen  Victorians  visit  to  have  been  preserved,  including  an  admirable 

Louis  Philippe.    He  continued  to  exhibit  until  portrait  of  Le  Febre.    He  was  a  member  of 

1878.  various  scientific  societies,  and  on  the  death  of 

Jacksea,  llfaiaa,  an  English  clergyman,  born  Dumas,  in  1884,  was  chosen  perpetual  secre- 

in  1812;  died  in  Stoke  it^ewington,  March  18,  tary  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  of  whirh 

1886.    He  was  graduated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  he  had  been  elected  a  member  in  1868.    His 

Oxford,  entered  the  ministry,  and  after  hold-  scientific  papers  were  contributed  to  periodi- 

ing  a  curacy  at  Brompton   was   appointed  cals,  and  many  of  his  literary  articles  appeared 

to  St  Peter's,  Stepney,  and  in  1844  became  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    He  was 

Principal  of  the  National  Society's  Training  the  author  of  a  ^*  Conrs  de  Physique  de  r£co1e 

College  at  Battersea.    In  1850  he  visited  New  Polytechnique  "  (Z  vols.,  Paris,  1858-'61),  and 

Zealand  as  Bishop  designate  of  Lyttleton.    In  *^  Appendix  "  (1876). 

1852,  Mr.  Jackson  was  an  active  member  of  the  Jewttt,  Uewelya,  an  English  archieolo^st,  bora 

Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  Prevention  in  Kimberworth,  Yorkshire,  in  1814;  died  in 

of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  was  one  of  the  Duffield,  Derbyshire,  in  June,  1886.    At  an 

deputation  received  at  the  Tnileries  by  Kapo*  early  age  he  settled  in  London,  and  was  em- 

leon  III  with  a  view  to  awakening  French  ployed  in  illustrating  books.    He  waa  a  large 

sympathy  with  the  society's  object.    He  is-  contributor,  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  to  the 

sued  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  Uniomachia,'^  pub-  **  Illustrated  London  News  "  during  his  early 

Hshed  at  Oxford  in  1888,  the  first  of  a  long  se-  years,  and  published  a  ''  Hand-Bookof  Britiui 

ries  of  his  literary  works,  among  which  are  Coins."    He  afterward  had  the  superintend- 

**  A  Mourning  Mother  Comforted,"  and  ^'  Cu-  ence  of  *'  Punch,"  was  subsequently  appointed 

riosities  of  the  Pulpit."    Mr.  Jackson  was  for  librarian  of  Plymouth  Public  Library,  and  iden- 

some  time  editor  ofthe^'Joumal  of  Education."  tified  himself  with  various  literary  and  scien- 

Jaal%  Jatos  Ododa,  a  French  physicist,  bom  tific  institutions  in  the  west  of  England.    In 

in  Termes,  Ardennes,  France,  May  81,  1818;  1854  he  resigned  the  librarianship,  removed 

died  in  Paris,  Feb.  12, 1886.    He  was  educated  to  Derby,  and  established  the  Derby  *'TeIe- 

in  the  College  of  Rheims,  where  at  the  end  of  graph,"  which  he  conducted  for  five  years, 

his  first  year  he  gained  nine  prizes,  with  the  In  1860  he  projected  the  **  Reliquary,'*  a  qnar- 

prize  of  honor  won  in  general  competition  be-  terly  archnological  review,  which  he  success- 

tween  the  colleges  of  Paris  and  those  of  the  fully  carried  on  until  his  death.    His  labors  in 

departments,  and  was  graduated  in   1841  as  the  fidd  of  arch»ology  are  well  known,  and 
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his  reaearobes  were  extensive.    He  was  the  apostolic  administrator  in  Ticino.    This  canton 

author  of  "  The  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Derby-  was  separated  from  the  See  of  Como  in  1869. 

shire,''    "  GraTe-Monnds,''   and   '^Half-Honrs  The  Ultramontanes  have  long  desired  to  have 

among  some  English  Antiquities.''  it  erected  into  a  bishopric,  while  the  Federal 

KcMNdyi  Jaacsy  an  English  engineer,  bom  Council  proposed  to  incorporate  it  in  some  ez- 

Jan.  18,  1797 ;  died  in  September,  1886.    In  isdng  Swiss  see.    The  matter  was  compro- 

early  life  he  entered  the  service  of  John  Steven-  miaed  by  the  appointment  of  Lachat,  but  Ms 

son,  at  Monldand  Steel- Works,  to  construct  and  death  terminates  the  arrangement.    Lachat  in 

erect  water-wheels  and  pumping-engines,  de*  his  new  field  created  new  commotion,  thouffh 

signing  his  own  patterns.    He  prepared  the  here  the  bulk  of  the  laity  were  on  his  side, 

glans  for  the  first  three  locomotives  on  the  and  the  cantonal  authorities  were  subservient 

tockton  and  Darlington   Railway  in  1825,  to  his  wishes.    He  secured  the  enactment  by 

and  afterward  built  the  locomotive^*  Liverpool,"  the  Grand  CouncU  of  the  canton  and  the  rati- 

the  first  engine  made  in  England  with  horizon-  ficatiMi  by  the  popular  vote  of  a  new  ecdesias- 

tal  cylinders  applied  directly  to  the  crank-shaft  tical  law  which  gave  him  unlimited  control 

or  axle.    In  1882-'88  the  firm  of  which  he  was  over  the  churches.    The  execution  of  this  law 

a  member  sent  locomotives  and  other  railway  was  resisted  by  a  part  of  the  people,  but  in  the 

plants  to  the  United  States.    In  1846  he  was  midst  of  the  conflict  its  author  died, 

elected  President  of  the  Institution  of  Mechan-  LaaUtrsigi^  WUUaMy  a  British  explorer^  bom 


ical  Engineers.  in  Scotland ;  died  in  Brisbane,  Australia,  in 

Ksa^vty  LaspsWi  an  Austrian  novelisl^  bom  May,  1886.    In  1866  he  discovered  the  head 

in  Mlinchengrfttz,  Bohemia,  in  1822 ;  died  at  of  Thompson  river,  Australia,  and  in  1867 

Vienna,  Nov.  28,  1886.    His  works  dealt  ex-  traced  the  Gregory  and  Herbert  rivers  to  their 

olusively  with  scenes  from  modem  Jewish  life,  sources.    He  then  traversed  the  continent  from 

His  principal  works  are :  "  Tales  from  the  Ghet-  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  Melbourne  in  search 

to  "  (1848) :  «'  The  Bohemian  Jewess  "  (1861) ;  of  Burke  and  Wills,  the  explorers. 

*'  At  the  Plow  "  (1855).  LMaac,  U^  a  French  chemist,  bom  in 

Lackat,  EagdaS)  a  Swi^s  prelate,  bom  in  Mon-  Florence,  Italy,  Nov.  15,  1818 ;  died  in  Paris, 

tavan^  in  the  canton  of  Beme,  Oct.  14^  1819;  March  8, 1886.    He  entered  the  College  Bour- 

died  m  Ticino,  Nov.  1, 1886.    He  was  an  or-  bonin  1880.  and  in  1887  was  graduate  at  the 

phan  child,  and  was  befriended  by  the  priest  Ecole  des  Mines  as  a  civil  engineer.    After 

of  Grandfontaine,  who  sent  him  to  Besan^on  some  time  spent  in  foreign  travel,  he  entered 

for  his  education,  and  in  1886  to  the  seminary  the  laboratory  of  Jean  B.  Dumas,  for  the  pur- 

at  Albano,  where  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  pose  of  studying  chemistry.    In  1842  he  was 

1846.    He  labored  two  years  in  Italy,  and  was  made  assistant  at  the  £co]e  Centrale  des  Arts 

then  sent  to  Golmar,  where  he  was  a  priest  for  et  Manufactures,  chief  of  the  analytical  labo- 

six  years.    In  1850  his  patron  called  him  to  ratory  in  1854,  was  in  charge  of  the  course  on 

Grandfontaine  as  vicar,  and  five  years  later  he  the  analysis  of  gas  in  1865,  and  Professor  of 

was  given  the  cure  at  Delsberg.    He  was  ao-  Analytical  Chemistry  in  1878.    Meanwhile  he 

cepti3>]etothepeop1eof  Berne  asbwhopof  the  was  also  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the  Ecole 

vacant  see  of  Sobothnrn  and  Basel,  and  was  Polytechnique,  and  had  charge  of  the  entire 

elected  on  Feb.  26, 1868 ;  but  after  the  promul-  course  during  the  absence  of  Edonard  Fr^my 

gation  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility  by  the  Yat-  in  1849, 1862,  and  1871.    His  first  researches 

lean  Oounoil  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  were  on  the  composition  of  air,  and  in  1842  his 

political  authorities.    When  he  reftised  to  re-  memoir  on  '^  Conflned  Air  "  was  read  before 

call  the  excommunication  and  removal  of  priests  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    Subsequently  his 

who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  and  investigations  in  this  direction  were  most  valu- 

place  the  theological  seminary  under  the  con-  able.    The  air  of  the  prisons,  of  the  theatres, 

trol  of  the  temporal  authorities,  he  was  deposed,  and  of  the  barracks  in  Paris,  was  examined. 

The  diocesan  authorities  in  Lucerne  and  Zng  and  his  results  published.    He  held  official  ap- 

were  faithful  to  the  Church,  and  in  the  former  pointments  for  the  purpose  of  devising  im- 

place  a  residence  was  fitted  up  from  which  La-  proved  methods  of  ventilation.    The  amount 

chat  governed  the  clergy  in  Lncerne  and  Zuf?,  of  carbon  dioxide  necessary  to  vitiate  the  at- 

and  directed  the  Ultramontane  movement  in  mosphere  was  careftilly  studied,  and  resulted 

the  dissident  cantons  for  about  eleven  yean>.  in  his  statement  that  an  atmosphere  of  con- 

The  Roman  Catholic  dergy,  in  spite  of  prohi-  'fined  air  was  fatal  to  roan  when  it  contained  a 

bitions,  kept  up  their  relations  with  the  de-  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  equivalent  to  that 

posed  bishop,  and  sent  the  children  to  him  for  exhaled  by  the  lungs.    In  1868  he  received  the 

confirmation.    In  1884  the  cantonal  and  Fed-  appointment  of  cmcial  gas-inspector  of  the 

eral  authorities  made  overtures  for  peace  with  city  of  Paris,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty 

the  Church.    The  Curia  met  them  half-way,  years,  and  during  his  administration  made  re- 

and  was  even  wiUing  to  recognize  as  valid  the  ports  on  improved  methods  of  illumination, 

removal  of  Lachat,  in  order  to  have  a  regular  and  recently  in  matters  pertaining  to  elec- 

bishop  again  in  the  diocese  of  Basel.    Lachat  trie  lij^bting.    Of  his  other  investigations,  the 

was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  most  important  were  his  examination  of  '^  the 

DamiettA  in  partibiaiwfideiiun^BJkd  appointed  products  derived   fh>m  acetic   ether  by  the 
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action  of  chlorine/*  and  bis  work  in  connec-  service,  and  held  the  soocessiTe  appointments 
tion  with  the  discovery  of  the  products  of  of  Naval  Governor  of  Valparaiso,  organizer  of 
dehydration  of  ammoniacal  salts.  He  was  a  the  National  Guards  with  the  rank  of  colond, 
juror  in  the  International  Exhibitions  held  and  captain  of  a  man-of-war.  In  the  war  with 
in  Paris  in  1855, 1867,  and  1878.  For  many  Pern  he  was  the  first  Chilian  Governor  of 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ohemical  8oci-  Iquiqne,  and  during  the  operations  was  the 
ety  of  Paris,  holding  various  offioes,  indadiog  most  sncceasfnl  of  the  ChUian  commanders, 
that  of  vice-president  in  1862  and  in  1868.  conducting  a  naval  and  military  expedition  into 
He  was  also  a  member  of  other  scientific  so-  the  northern  provinces  of  Peru,  and  taking  part 
cieties,  both  in  France  and  Italy.  Besides  his  in  the  final  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
many  articles  in  Wurtz^s  "  Dictionnaire  de  duction  of  Lima.  He  commanded  a  division 
GbemicL"  his  bibliography  includes  upward  of  that  rendered  effective  service  at  the  battle  of 
fifty  titles  of  originiu  papers.  Miraflores,  and  at  Ghorillos  bore  the  brunt  of 

LeUMd,  DMr6  MWile,  a  French  advocate  and  the  combat.  During  the  occupation  he  was 
statesman,  bom  in  Paris^  Hay  9,  1812 ;  died  appointed  commandant  at  Lima,  and  sternly 
there,  July  22,  1886.  He  studied  law,  and  repressed  the  plundering  that  had  been  carried 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888.  He  was  the  on  under  previous  commanders.  He  suppressed 
son  of  a  counselor  of  the  royal  court,  and  ob-  the  Calderon  Government,  arrested  Don  Garcia 
tained  a  post  at  the  palace.  At  the  same  time  Calderon,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  ChUi, 
he  acted  as  counsel  for  several  workingmen^s  thereby  coming  into  collision  with  Mr.  Hurl- 
societies  and  republican  journals.  In  1848  he  be-  but,  the  American  minister.  He  planned  the 
came  Attorney-General  for  Paris,  but  resigned  campaign  in  which  Caceres  was  defeated  at 
when  elected  representative  by  the  Depart-  Huamachuco  in  July,  1888,  invested  Iglesiaa 
ment  of  the  Marne,  and  sustained  Cavaignao,  with  the  supreme  power. in  October,  1888,  with- 
He  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  elect  the  drew  the  Cnilian  garrison  to  Chorillos,  and  con- 
President  by  the  vote  of  the  National  Assem-  ducted  the  evacuation  of  the  country  after  the 
bly.  He  opposed  Louis  Napoleon,  and  under  ratification  of  the  peace, 
the  empire  resumed  practice  at  tbe  bar  of  MaaS|  Jtieph,  an  English  singer,  bom  in  1847; 
Paris.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  Attorney-  died  in  London,  Jan.  16,  1886.  He  was  for 
General  for  Paris,  but  resigned  upon  beinff  five  years  a  choir-boy  at  Rochester  Cathedrd, 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1871,  and  which  he  left  when  his  voice,  from  a  ringing 
was  leader  of  the  Bepublioans.  He  repre-  treble,  changed  into  a  soft  and  mdlow  tenor, 
sented  the  first  circumscription  of  Rheims  in  He  went  to  Milan  and  studied  for  two  years, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1876,  and  in  1879  returning  to  England  in  1871,  and  appearing 
was  elected  Senator  of  the  Marne.  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  a  concert  in  St. 

Uep-BiH,  Jidah  JsehM,  a  British  journalist,  James's  Hall.    After  a  few  months  of  public 

died  in  London,  in  November,  1886.    He  was  life,  he  came  to  America,  acting  chiefly  as  first 

well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  ^'  Shulamith,'*  tenor  in  various  English  opera  companies.    On 

a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  London,  and  his  return  to  England  he  was  engaged  by  Carl 

distinguished  himself  a  few  years  since  by  col-  Rosa,  and  appeared  as  a  tenor  in  various  operas, 

lecting,  with  the  assistance  of  Baron  Edmond  In  the  ballad  operas  of  Balfe  and  Wallace  his 

de  Rothschild,  a  large  colony  of  emigrantau  popularity  was  unequaled.    He  acted  with  re- 

whom  he  conducted  to  the  Holy  Land  ana  markable  spirit,  and  was  an  almost  perfect 

settled  as  an  agricultural  colony.    He  was  the  interpreter  of  the  music  he  essayed.    Shortly 

author  of  several  Hebrew  books.  before  his  death  he  appeared  at  Bmssels  and 

Loews,  Lidwig,  a  German  statesman,  bom  in  also  at  Paris,  and  in  both  places  the  rich  tones 

1838 ;  died  in  Bremen,  Sept.  12,  1886.    He  of  his  voice  produced  an  extremely  favorable 

was  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  Land-  impression. 

tag  and  the  Reichstag,  and  one  of  the  ablest  MscDeagifl,  Bishop,  Frands  Thonasy  Archdea- 

and  most  zealous  defenders  of  his  countrymen,  con  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Canon  of  Win- 

the  Hebrews.    He  sat  in  several  of  the  German  Chester,  bom  in  Sydenham  in  1807;  died  in 

Parliaments,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  Winchester,  England,  Nov.  18, 1886.    He  was 

most  notable  advocates  of  liberal  ideas.  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  ob- 

L|Bd^  Patrteto,  a  Chilian  naval  officer,  bom  tained  the  gold  medal  in  1837,  afterward  be- 
in  Santiago,  Chili,  in  1825 ;  died  at  sea  in  May,  came  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
1886.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Irish  mer-  ffeons,  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  King's 
chant,  who  married  a  Chilian  lady,  was  educat-  College.  After  subsequent  honors  and  a  jour- 
ed  at  the  Naval  School  in  Santiago,  and  served  ney  to  Borneo  with  Sir  James  Brooke,  he  was 
in  the  expedition  to  Pern  in  1837.  The  Gov-  consecrated  Bishop  of  Labuan.  Returning  to 
emment  sent  him  to  England  in  1839,  where  England  in  1868,  he  settled  in  Godmanchester, 
he  entered  the  navy  as  a  ueutenant,  and  served  and  afterward  was  transferred  to  Winchester, 
with  distinction  in  the  Chinese  War  of  1840- 42.  becoming  Archdeacon  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
He  returned  to  Chili  in  1847,  re-entered  the  1874.  He  was  the  author  of  a  transUtion  of 
navy  as  a  lieutenant,  rose  to  be  commander  of  the  *^  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Malay  '* 
a  frigate,  but  left  the  service  in  1854.  In  the  (1858),  and  a  '^  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Re- 
war  with  Spain  in  1865  he  again  joined  the  ligion  in  Malay  and  English*'  (1868). 
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Sir  Btrtol  Ikyler,  a  British  lol-  Cabinet  in  1846,  be  retained  hie  portfolio  in 
dier,  bom  at  Ardersier.  loyemese-ehire,  Feb.  the  CoDservatiTe  ministry.  He  beoame  one  of 
27, 1827;  died  in  India  in  October,  1886.  He  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  daring 
entered  the  army  in  1846.  He  first  took  part  the  straggle  over  the  school  question.  In  1870 
in  actnal  warfare  in  the  Persian  War,  at  the  he  was  chosen  Premier,  holding  that  office  on- 
end  ofwhioh,  in  1857,  he  attained  his  captaincy,  til  1878.  He  was  the  aatbor  of  several  trea- 
The  outbreak  of  toe  Indian  mutiny  followed,  tises  on  finance,  the  monetary  question,  and 
and  he  was  present  in  all  the  battles  fought  railroads,  especially  of  a  **  History  of  Belgian 
with  the  Oode  mutineers  and  the  followers  of  Finance  from  1881  to  1865  ^  (Paris,  1867). 
Nana  Sahib ;  be  particularly  distinguished  him-  May^  Sir  ItaMS  biklMy  Lord  Famborough, 
self  in  the  si^e  of  Lucknow.  His  next  services  an  English  historian  and  Jurist,  born  in  1815 : 
were  in  the  Hazara  campaign  in  1868,  and  in  died  in  London,  May  17,  1886.  He  was  called 
1871  he  took  part  in  the  Looshai  expedition,  to  the  bar  in  1888.  and  in  1844  published  his 
He  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  m^Jor-general  **  Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings, 
in  the  Afgnan  War  in  1878,  and  was  present  at  and  Usage  of  Parliament " ;  a  concise  and  sci- 
the  capture  of  Ali  Mu^id,  and  the  subsequent  entific  digest  of  all  that  had  been  written  on 
expeditions  into  the  Lugbman  and  Kama  val«  the  subject  This  work  is  the  text-book  of 
leys.  After  the  Cabal  massacre  in  1879,  he  the  law  by  which  Parliament  governs  its  pro- 
received  command  of  a  brigade  under  Sir  Fred-  oeedings.  Colonial  lesislatures  have  been 
erick  Roberts,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  modeled  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  it,  and  its 
Charasiab,  which  opened  the  road  to  Cabul.  translation  into  foreign  languages  has  extended 
After  the  forces  of  Mahomed  Jan  and  the  its  infiuence  to  other  countries.  In  1861  he 
Mushk-i-Alim  surrounded  the  English  army  at  published  his  **  Constitutional  History  of  £ng- 
Sherpur,  he  came  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Mas-  land  since  the  Accession  of  Greorse  III,"  which 
sey^s  broken  detachment  and  put  the  Afghans  takes  up  English  history  where  Uallam  left  it. 
to  flight.  In  the  final  o|)erations  aniinst  the  His  latest  work,  **  Democracy  in  Europe,"  was 
forces  of  Mahomed  Jan,  Sir  Herbert  Maopber-  published  in  1877.  His  connection  with  the 
son  enjoyed  the  credit  of  the  second  victory  of  House  of  Commons  began  in  1881,  when  he 
Charasiab.  In  the  battle  of  Candahar  he  com-  was  appointed  assistant  librarian.  In  1846  he 
manded  the  brigade  which  led  the  advance,  became  examiner  of  petitions  for  private  bills, 
and  achieved  the  victory  at  one  charge.  His  and  in  1871  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
brilliant  Afghan  services  obtained  for  him  the  Maycr^  Jilsphy  an  English  antiquarian,  bom 
command  of  the  Indian  contingent  in  Egypt  in  Kewcastle-under-I>me,  in  1808;  died  in 
In  the  winter  of  1885  he  was  appointed  com-  Bebington,  Cheshire,  Jan.  18, 1886.  He  began 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  presidency.  In  life  in  Liverpool  as  a  silversmith  and  Jeweler, 
October,  1886,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  and  devoted  his  leisure  and  his  earnings  to  the 
field  army  in  Upper  Burmah,  bat  on  his  arrivid  gathering  of  antique  coins  and  gems.  He  at- 
at  Mandalay  he  contracted  a  climatic  fever,  and  tained  sreat  skill  as  a  numismatist,  and  sold 
died  on  the  voyage  down  the  Irrawaddy  while  one  collection  of  Greek  coins  to  the  French 
on  the  route  to  the  Andaman  Islands.  Government  in  1844  at  a  high  price.    He  then 

■■Mg,  Jean  HMas,  Dadsh  philologist  and  devoted  all  his  efforts  to  the  gathering  of  speci- 

TOlitician,  bom  at  Svanekci  in  the  Island  of  mens  of  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  art, 

Bomholm,  Aug.  7,  1804;  died  in  Copenhagen,  of  ivory  carvings  and  Wedgwood-ware,  all  of 

Dea  IS,  1886.    He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni-  which  antiquities  were  placed  in  a  house  in 

versity  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1829  was  ap-  Liverpool,  and  finally  thrown  open  to  public 

pointed  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  inspection.    When  the  free  library  and  mu- 

Literature,  and  ultimately  became  the  rector  of  seum  was  built  by  the  late  Sir  William  Brown, 

the  university.    He  published  numerous  works  Mr.  Mayer  made  a  gift  of  his  collection,  which 

on  philology.    His  work  on  **  The  Essence,  De-  had  cost  him  over  £20,000  in  money  and  years 

velopment,  and  Life  of  Language,"  appeared  of  diligent  research,  to  the  corporation  of  Liv- 

in  1843.  Among  his  other  works  are  "  A  Glance  erpool.    This  collection  now  forms  one  of  the 

at  the  Constitutions  of  Antiquity,"  "TheFoun-  most  valuable  and  instructive  sections  of  the 

dations  of  Ancient  Metre,"  and  **  Critical  Notes  great  museum.   In  consideration  of  his  munifi- 

on  Greek  and  Latin  Writers."    In  1848  he  was  cent  gift,  Mr.  Mayer*s  statue,  by  Fontana,  was 

appointed  Minister  of  Worship,  and  in  1852  he  placed  in  St.  George's  Hall,  liverpooL    He 

was  a  member  of  the  Danish  Chamber.  wbm  a  constant  writer  on  antiquities,  coins, 

■tfsa,  Jritii  a  Belgian  stateonan,  bom  at  and  pottery.    His  name  is  also  associated  with 

Ypres,  Oct  19,  1810;  died  Aug.  8, 1886.    He  the  introduction  of  electroplating,  he  having 

beoame  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  Brus-  assisted  the  inventor  of  that  process,  Thomas 

sels  bar,  was  appointed  chief  of  division  in  the  Spencer,  to  a  successful  introduction  of  his 

Ministry  of  Justice,  and  subsequently  Governor  work.   The  first  article  ever  successfully  treat- 

of  Antwerp,  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  ed  by  this  process  was  an  electroplated  spoon, 

of  the  Belgian  Parliament  in  1841,  aod  on  July  and  it  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  Mayer  coUec- 

80, 1845,  was  selected  as  Minister  of  Finance  tion.    Mr.  Mayer  also  built  in  liverpool  a  free 

in  the  Liberal  Cabinet  organixed  by  Sylvian  library,  to  which  he  gave  10,000  volumes,  and 

Van  de  Weyer.    On  the  dissolution  of  that  also  laid  out  a  park  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
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r,  Joeepfcy  an  Aastrian  sculptor,  born  HBter,  Emuuiiftl,  a  French  palieograpbist, 
in  Oberndorf,  near  Elagenfurt,  CarintbiA,  in  bom  in  Paris  in  1812;  died  in  Nice,  Jan.  9, 
1840;  died  there,  Nov.  15,  1886.  He  was  1886.  He  entered  the  National  Library  in 
trained  as  an  ornamental  watchmaker,  and  1834,  and  made  Greek  palaoographj  his  study, 
showed  such  artistic  talent  that  his  master  In  1840,  in  a  collection  of  manuscripts  from 
begged  the  sculptor  Gkisser  to  take  him  as  a  Mount  Athos,  he  detected  a  lost  fragment  of 
pupil.  But  Gasser  refused,  saying  he  was  the  original  **  Philosophoumena,'*  and  edited  it 
much  surer  of  making  a  competence  as  a  watch-  for  an  Oxford  edition.  Within  a  few  years  he 
maker  than  as  a  sculptor.  He  made  his  way  had  been  engaged  on  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek 
to  Munich,  where  his  ability  was  recognized  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial. 
at  once,  and,  without  any  preparatory  train-  JOagketti,  Marc*,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom 
ing,  he  was  taken  into  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Bologna,  Sept.  8,  1818;  died,  Dec.  10, 
nnder  Prof.  Wlttmann,  and  worked  there  for  1886.  His  father  died  early,  but  he  was  care- 
some  years.  In  1871  he  went  to  Rome,  and  in  fully  educated  under  his  mother^s  supervision, 
1880  removed  to  Vienna.  and  after  studying  mathematics,  physics,  and 

Heyer,  Joban  Geaig,  genre  painter,  bom  in  political  science,  he  traveled  extensively  in 
1818 ;  died  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Dec.  6,  1886.  France,  England,  and  Germany.  After  his  re- 
This  famous  artist,  better  known  as  Meyer  von  turn  he  deuvered  lectures  on  political  econ- 
Bremen,  from  his  birthplace,  studied  at  the  omy  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bo- 
academy  at  DtLsseldorf,  but  settled  in  Berlin  logna,  in  which  he  upheld  the  principles  of 
in  1852.  He  first  devoted  himself  to  Biblical  free  trade,  and  proposed  a  customs  union  for 
subjects.  Prominent  among  his  works  of  this  luly.  During  the  revolutionary  epoch  of 
class  are  **  Christ  Weeping  over  Jerusalem,**  1848  he  conducted  a  newspaper  in  wnich  he 
'^Abraham  and  Sarah,**  **Uagar  and  IshmaeV*  opposed  the  extreme  radicalism  of  Mazxinl, 
and  *^  The  Death  of  Moses.*'  Afterward  he  and  advocated  the  cause  of  the  constitutional 
confined  himself  mainly  to  domestic  scenes  and  monarchy.  On  the  accession  of  Pius  IX  he 
figures,  especially  of  children.  On  this  ao-  was  called  to  Rome  as  a  state  counselor,  and 
count  he  came  to  be  known  as  the  Kinder-  in  the  lay  Cabinet  of  March  10,  1848,  he  took 
Meyer.  Many  of  his  pictures  have  been  repro-  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works.  After  the 
duced  in  etchings.  His  works  have  sold  large-  change  of  Papal  policy  had  been  indicated  in 
ly  in  the  United  States.  the  Encyclica  of  April  29,  1848,  he  joined  the 

lUchelis,  FiMilcb,  a  German  Old  Catholic  partisans  of  King  Charles  Albert.  He  fought 
leader,  bom  in  MtLnster,  Westphalia,  July  27,  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1848.  He 
1815;  died  in  Freiburg  in  1886.  He  was  edu-  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Cavour,  and 
cated  at  the  MUnster  Theological  Seminazr,  supported  that  statesman  without  reserve.  In 
and  ordained  a  Catholic  priest  in  1888.  At  1856  he  accompanied  Cayour  to  the  Congress 
the  Assembly  of  Catholic  Theologians  at  Mu-  of  Paris,  after  which  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
nich,  in  1861,  he  was  accused  of  disobedience  tary  of  the  Foreign  Office,  ana  then  Minister 
and  revolt  against  Papal  authority.  For  many  of  the  Interior.  From  the  death  of  Cavour 
years  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  dogma  of  until  more  radical  elements  gained  the  upper 
rapal  infallibility,  and  was  excommunicated  hand  nnder  the  lead  of  Depretis,  his  was  the 
in  1870  for  refusing  to  accept  that  doctrine  guiding  hand  in  Italian  politics.  At  times  he 
after  its  promulgation  by  the  Vatican  Council,  was  Prime  Minister,  and  at  other  times  he 
and  joined  with  Dr.  D5llinger  and  other  Ger-  held  theportfolios  of  Finance,  the  Interior,  or 
man  Catholics  in  founding  the  Old  Catholic  Public  Works.  He  was  one  of  the  most  oele- 
Cburch.  He  sat  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  brated  polidoal  economists  of  the  day,  and  nn- 
Deputies  in  1866-*67  as  an  opponent  of  the  der  his  direction  the  financial  and  economical 
policy  of  Chancellor  Bismarck.  Among  his  laws  of  Italy  were  largely  developed.  He 
many  works  are  *^  An  Exposition  of  the  First  withdrew  to  the  Conservative  Opposition 
Two  Chapters  of  Genesis  **  (1845) ;  **  A  Criti-  upon  the  accession  of  Depretis  to  power,  bat, 
cism  of  the  Philosophy  of  Gnnther  **  (1854) ;  when  the  latter  veered  toward  the  Right  in 
*' Nature  and  Revelation**  (1855);  "The  Ec-  his  policy,  Minghetti  and  his  followers  sup- 
clesiastical  View  of  Natural  Science  **  (1855) ;  ported  the  ministry  in  nearly  every  question 
*'  The  Philosophy  of  Plato  and  its  Relations  to  of  national  importance. 
Revealed  TruUi  '*  (1860) ;  "  Church  or  Party  **  Mtewe,  WlIhelB,  a  German  physician,  bora  in 
(1865) ;  ^'  A  History  of  Philosophy  from  1814 ;  died  in  Beriin  in  November,  1886.  He 
Thales  to  Our  Time  **  (1867) ;  ^*  Fifty  Theses  on  was  generally  called  Moewe  Calbe,  from  the 
the  Situation  of  Church  Affairs  at  the  Present  constituency  be  represented  in  the  Frankfort 
Time**  (1867);  *' Papal  Infallibility  in  the  Parliament  of  1848.  When  the  ramp  of  that 
Light  of  Catholic  Truth**  (1869);  ^' The  Temp-  assembly  removed  to  Stuttg^  he  acted  as 
tation  of  Christ  and  the  Temptation  of  the  president.  After  its  dispersion,  he  was  con- 
Church**  (1870);  "Kant,  before  and  after  demned  tn  eonttimooeim  to  penal  servitude  for 
1870  *'  (1871) ;  ''  Hfickelogeny  **  (1876),  an  at-  life.  He  made  his  escape  to  SwitzerUmd.  He 
tack  upon  the  theories  of  Haeckel  and  Dar-  settled  in  New  York,  and  practiced  medicine 
win;  and  "The  Philosophy  of  Consciousness*'  in  that  city  until  the  amnesty  of  1861  eoa- 
(1877),  opposing  the  views  of  Hartmann.  bled  him  to  return  in  safety  to  Prassia.  From 
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1873  till  1876  be  was  Vice-President  of  the  for  AfKca  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  bis 

Prussian  Lower  Chamber.  cousin,  Baron  von  Lncken,  equipped  fur  an 

Merlay,  Saaid,  an  English  merchant,  bom  in  eighteen  months^  Journey.    They  arrived  in 

London  in  1809;  died  there,  Sept.  5,  1886.  Massowah'in   January,   1880.     LQcken  was 

He  was  educated  at  a  private  school,  and  be-  compelled  to  return  in  consequence  of  having 

came  a  partner  of  his  father,  Mr.  John  Morley.  accidentally  shot  a  Habab.    In  spite  of  the  un- 

In  December,  1868,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia-  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  Mllller  re- 

ment  from  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  continued  mained  and  made  several  excursions  into  Abys- 

to  represent  that  city  up  to  nis  final  retire-  sinia,  and  hoped  to  penetrate  into  Shoa,  but 

ment  in  1885.    In  his  first  session  in  the  House  was  attacked  by  fever  and  plundered  by  the 

he  voted  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  natives,  and  in  September,  1880,  returned  to 

Church,  and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  all  com-  Europe.    In  the  autumn  of  1881  he  departed 

compulsory  payments  for  the  maintenance  of  again  for  Abyssinia,  and  traveled  through  the 

religion.     He  supported  the  bill  to  legalize  northern  parts  of  that  country,  and  through 

marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  on  the  the  Somali  lands  and  Harrar  and  the  border 

ground  that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  districts  of  the  Galla  country.    He  returned  to 

the  working  classes  showed  it  to  be  a  neces-  Europe,  and  in  the  following  spring  success- 

sary  measure.    During  the  session  of  1870,  in  fully  carried  out  a  daneerous  exploration  of 

the  debates  on  the  elementary  education  act,  the  Galla  and  Somali  lands.    Returning  to 

he  separated  himself  on  the  religions  question  Heidelberg  in  July,  1882,  he  devoted  himself 

from  the  Nonconformists,  whose  leader   he  to  the  preparation  of  the  results  of  his  travels 

was.    He  was  an  advocate  of  religious  teach-  for  publication.    At  brief  intervals  appeared 

ing,  based  on  the  Bible,  and  independent  of  **  Journal  of  My  Excursion  through  the  Habab 

any  special  creed.    Mr.  Morley  was  opposed  District  and  Beni  Amer,'l  **  Journal  of  My  Ex- 

to  capital  punishment,  and  headed  many  dep-  cursion  through  the  District  of  the  Gadaburei 

ntations  to  the  Home  Office  praying  for  a  Somali  and  Noli  Galla  to  Harrar,'^  ^*  The  Region 

commutation  of  the  death-sentence  upon  con-  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Indian 

demned   murderers.     He    contributed    large  Ocean,  with  Reference  to  German  Coloniza- 

snms  to  public  and  private  charities,  and  was  tion,^'  "  Commercial  Conditions  of  the  Somali 

especially  interested  in  improving  the  moral  and  Galla  Countries,**  **  The  Ain  Musa ;  or  Well 

and  social  condition  of  the  laboring-classes.  of  Moses,"  etc    He  took  a  very  active  part  in 

MSOttty  Jolii  FrellMiT  mtj  a  German  traveler,  the  affairs  of  the  German  Colonial  Association 
bom  in  Baden-Baden  in  1860;  died  in  Mar-  that  was  founded  on  Jan.  1,  1888.  In  the  be- 
seillesj  March  29,  1886.  He  was  not  deterred  ginning  of  1884  he  published  '*  Travels  in  the 
by  a  sickly  constitution  from  applying  himself  Galla  Districts.**  In  February,  1884,  he  was 
severely  to  geographical  and  ethnographical  employed  by  the  Egyptian  Government  on 
studies,  being  possessed  of  an  ambition  to  be-  plans  for  an  expedition  to  Eassala  from  Mas- 
come  an  explorer  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  sowah,  but  in  a  few  months  was  taken  ill,  and 
of  his  father,  Freiherr  J.  W.  von  Mtiller,  who  returned  to  Germany.  He  arranged  a  fourth 
died  when  the  son  was  six  years  old.  The  expedition  to  the  Galla  and  Somali  countries, 
movement  for  German  colonization  awakened  and  died  on  the  route  to  Africa, 
his  enthusiasm,  and,  after  matriculating  at  the  Hulptit,  Chnder  Ktrtee  Stag,  Maharajah  of. 
University  of  Heidelberg  in  1878,  he  started  born  in  1888;  died  June  2, 1886.  He  remained 
for  Egypt  in  order  to  complete  his  preparations  loyal  to  the  English  during  the  mutiny.  He 
for  the  patriotic  task  of  aiding  in  tne  establish-  rendered  effective  assistance  in  the  Looshai 
ing  Gorman  colonies  in  Africa  by  becoming  fa-  war  in  1871,  and  in  the  Chindwin  expedition, 
miliar  with  Mohammedan  life  and  customs,  and  tfupmtty  Jaaes,  a  British  chemist,  born  in 
hardened  to  tropical  climatic  conditions.  After  Dublin,  Aug.  12,  1798;  died  at  Seaforth  Hall, 
making  a  Journey  from  the  second  cataract  of  near  Liverpool,  May  4,  1886.  He  received  a 
the  Nile  across  the  deserts  to  Berber  and  Sua-  commercial  education,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
kin,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  Joined  a  band  of  teen  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  from 
pilgrims  to  Mecca.  When  in  sight  of  the  holy  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  chemi8ti7. 
city  of  the  Moslems  he  was  detected  in  some  In  1811  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  thrown 
ceremonial  mistake,  and,  mounting  a  horse  upon  his  own  resources,  determined  to  become 
that  was  standing  near,  escaped  to  the  sea-  a  soldier.  In  1812  he  sailed  for  Spain  to  join 
coast.  He  travel^  in  India,  Ceylon,  the  Af  ri-  the  army ;  although  unable  to  obtain  a  commis- 
can  islands,  eastern  Africa,  and  returned  to  sion  in  the  cavalry,  he  continued  with  the  army 
Germany  through  Asia  Minor  and  European  until  he  was  stricken  with  the  fever  in  Madrid. 
Turkey.  After  his  money  was  exhausted  be  Finally,  after  several  narrow  escapes,  he  ob- 
was  able  to  continue  his  travels,  at  one  time,  tained  a  minor  post  in  the  navy,  but  soon  de- 
in  Madagascar,  by  taking  meteorological  ob-  serted.  Returning  to  Dublin,  he  spent  some 
servations  for  an  English  explorer,  at  others  by  time  in  literary  pursuits,  after  which  he  began 
keeping  the  log-book  for  a  drunken  sea-captain,  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  Later  he  formed 
and  by  serving  as  a  waiter  on  a  steamship.  He  a  partnership  by  means  of  which  more  capital 
lost  nearly  all  the  notes  and  Journals  of  his  first  was  added  to  the  business,  and  the  manufact- 
joumey.    After  recruiting  his  hedtb  he  set  out  nre  of  prussiate  of  potash  on  a  large  scale  was 
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nndertaken.    His  attention  was  directed  to  tbe  mother,  bad  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Amer- 

mannfactare  of  soda-ash  hj  the  Leblaoo  pro-  lean  sect  called  the  Brothers  of  the  New  Life, 

cess ;  and.  nnable  to  persaade  his  partner  to  They  resided  after  their  marriage  in  the  United 

Join  him,  ne  erected  the  works  near  Liverpool,  titates,  and  afterward  in  Syria,  where  their 

which  are  still  in  existence.    He  erected  snl-  means  and  efforts  were  devoted  t6  the  coloni- 

phnric-acid  chambers,  gradually  completed  his  zation  of  Jews  in  Palestine.     In   1884,  Mrs. 

plant,  and  in  1828  began  the  manafacture  of  Oliphant  published  a  volume  explaining  her 

soda.    At  first  he  made  only  the  black  ash,  for  religions  doctrines. 

which  the  demand  grew  rapidly,  and,  after  ef-  Mer.  Eteoid.  an  English  author,  bom  in 

fecting  improvements  in  his  process,  enlarged  1827;  died  in  Chelsea,  April  18.  1886.    After 

his  works.  Notwithstanding  litigation  and  dif-  some  years  of  literary  work  he  became  one  of 

ficnlty  in  obtuning  crude  materials,  Mr.  Mns-  the  staff  of  '*  Household  Words,"  under  Charles 

pratt  steadily  endeavored  to  diminish  the  cost  Dickens.    His  principal  works  are :   *'  Poems 

of  production,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  the  from  the  Greek  Mythology " ;  ^*  Miscellaneous 

ash.    For  this  purpose  he  purchased  sulphur-  Poems  "  (1867) ;  a  very  poor  ^^  History  of  the 

mines  in  Sicily  and  salt-works  in  Winsford,  United  States  ^^;   *' Illustrated  History  of  the 

but  the  Neapolitan  Government  imposed  a  War  between  France  and  Germany  **  (1871) ; 

heavy  export  duty  on  all  sulphur  sent  to  Eng-  ^*  History  of  tbe  Russo-Turkish  War  *'  (1877- 

land.  and  in  consequence  the  manufacture  of  '79):  and  *^A  Popular  History  of  Sacred  Art,*^ 

sulphur  from  pyrites  was   established.    For  the  last  named  illustrated  by  Dor6. 

many  years  he  continued  succeesAil  in  his  busi-  OHUky  Bswlnd  Mmm^  an  English  engmeer, 

ness,  introducing  new  improvements  when-  bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1824;  died  Sept  11, 

ever  possible  into  his  worxs,  and  employing  1886.    He  began  his  professional  life  during 

the  best  of  scientific  talent  in  his  laboratory,  the  railway  mania  of  1844-'47.    While  yet  a 

In  1828,  when  he  began  the  manufacture  of  youth  he  entered  into  the  competition  for  plans 

soda-ash,  this  material  was  sold  at  the  equiva-  for  the  Victoria  Bridge,  at  Windsor,  and,  from 

lent  of  £24  a  ton  of  48  per  cent.    To-day  the  a  large  number  of  those  submitted,  the  Queen 

Srioe  is  £4  a  ton.  Sulphuric  acid  has  been  re-  selected  his.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in 
uced  from  three  pence  to  less  than  a  half-  working  out  the  details  of  tbe  Great  Exhibition 
penny  a  pound ;  soaa-crystsJs  from  £60  a  ton  building  of  1861,  and  also  had  charge  of  its 
to  as  manv  shillings,  and  sulphate  of  soda  from  reconstruction  as  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
npwardof£7aton  io27shillingsaton.  When  ham.  He  was  consulted  on  many  important 
we  consider  how  indispensable  each  of  these  engineering  matters,  and  strengthened  the 
articles  is  to  the  chemical  industries  of  to-day,  domes  of  the  Exhibition  Building  of  1862  by  a 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  benefit  system  of  iron  bracing  of  his  own  design.  He 
to  humanity  that  has  arisen  from  the  develop-  aJso  worked  on  the  details  of  the  iron-work  of 
ment  of  the  manufketure  of  alkali,  much  of  the  Amsterdam  Crystal  Palace.  Among  his 
which  is  due  directly  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mus-  parliamentary  schemes  was  one  for  a  high- 
pratt.  In  1842  he  withdrew  from  practical  level  suspension-bridge  across  the  Thames,  an- 
connection  with  bis  business,  and  resided  in  other  for  an  nndereround  railway  from  Char- 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  until  1854,  since  ing  Cross  to  join  the  Northwestern  Railway 
when  he  had  lived  in  comparative  retirement  system.  Mr.  Ordish  was  the  inventor  of  the 
at  his  residence,  Seaforth  Hall.  He  was  inti-  rigid  system  of  suspension,  carried  out  in  the 
mate  with  many  of  the  eminent  chemists  of  a  Albert  Bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Chelsea, 
former  generation,  includi^  Baron  Liebig,  Sir  which  he  designed  and  constructed.  He  was 
Lyon  Playfair,  Dr.  James  Young,  Dr.  Thomas  the  promoter  and  actuary  in  many  similar 
Graham,  and  Dr.  L.  F.  Enapp.  works  on  the  Continent. 

Hortary,  ■«,  an  English  artist,  bom  in  Mao-  Mat,  lieutenant,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in 

olesfield  in  1816 ;  died  May  7,  1886.    He  was  1866;  murdered  by  his  guides  while  on  his 

an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  way  from  Algiers  to  Senegal  via  Timbuctoo 

exhibitions,  was  assistant  master  of  design,  and  on  a  government  mission.    He  was  an  accom- 

subsequently  head-master  of  the  School  of  De-  plisbed  linguist,  and  translated  the  account  of 

sign  in  Liverpool.     Mr.  Norbury  was  Presi-  Timbuctoo  by  Lenz,  the  Austrian  explorer, 

dent  of  the  Water-Color  Society  and  a  member  POtty,  Cari,  a  German  painter,  bora  at  Mu- 

of  the  Liverpool  Academy  and  of  the  Cam-  nich,  Oct  1,  1826;  died  July  21,  1886.    He 

brian  Academy.    The  versatility  of  his  artistic  was  a  pupil  of  the  Academy,  and  afterward 

powers  was   remarkable ;    he  could  execute  studied  under  Carl  Schom  and  in  Paris.    On 

cartoon  decorative  designs  and  portraits  vrith  his  return  to  Munich  he  attracted  notice  with 

equid  facility.    He  also  gained  the  prize  for  two  ^tfnr«  pictures,  "The  Dying  Mother*'  and 

sculpture  in  1861.  '^  The  Nurse,*'  marked  by  the  free  use  of  color. 

OUphait  Mrs.  LaarsMe,  a  religious  author.  He  was  for  many  years  the  director  of  tbe  Art 

bom  in  Paris  about  1841 ;   died  in  Haipha,  Academy  at  Munich,  and  was  the  originator  of 

Syria^  Jan.  20, 1886.    Her  midden  name  was  the  coloristic  tendency  in  modem  German  art 

Octavie  L'Estrange.    She  was  of  English  ex-  and  of  the  realistic  style  in  German  historical 

traction  on  her  mother's  side,  and  in  1871  mar-  and  genre  painting.    Makart  and  all  the  lead- 

ried  Laurence  Oliphant,  who,  as  well  as  his  ing  German  colorists  were  his  pupils.    Hb 
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principal  works  are :  "  The  Adhesion  of  the  KototB,  Arthur,  an  English  aathor,  bom  in 
£leotor  Mazimiliao  to  tho  Catholio  League  in  1800;  died  in  London,  England,  Sept  4.  1886. 
1609,"  ^^Seni  before  the  Dead  Body  of  Wallen-  He  was  graduated  at  Onel  College,  Oxford, 
stein,"  *^  The  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  rector  of  Wood- 
near  Prague,"  ^^The  Death  of  Wallenstein,"  rising  for  fifty-five  years.  He  published 
^'Nero  Dancing  over  the  Destruction  of  '*  Church  Hemoriuls  and  Characteristics," 
Rome,"  ''  Oalileo  in  Prison,"  and  ''  The  Dis-  *'  Church  History  of  the  First  Six  Centuries," 
CO  very  of  America."  "  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions  of  William 

Fin,  Betfwi)  rear-admiral  in  the  English  Roberts,"  '*  An  Analysis  of  Martin  Buoer^s  Re- 
Navy,  born  June  12, 1826 ;  died  Oct  1, 1886.  vision  of  the  Prayer-Book  "  "  Labors  of  Han- 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1842,  and,  after  taking  nah  and  Martha  More,"  "  The  Correspondence 
part  in  extensive  surveys  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Hannah  More  and  Zachary  Macaulay,"  and 
of  Central  America,  joined  the  Franklin  search  other  works. 

expedition  under  Sir  £.  Belcher,  which  sailed  BelhirttM|  Baron,  Majw  Carl  tod,  a  German 

on  board  the  *^ Resolute"  in  1852,  and  was  in-  banker,  bom  in  1820;  died  at  Frankfort-on- 

strumental  in  rescuing  the  officers  and  crew  of  the-Midn,  Oct  17,  1886.    He  was  elected  to 

the  **  Investigator,"  who  had  been  frozen  in  represent  Frankfbrt  as  a  Conservative  in  the 

for  three  years.    During  the  Crimean  War  he  North-German  Parliament  in  1867.    After  the 

commanded  the  gunboat  ^^ Magpie"  in  the  war  with  Austria,  when  Frankfort  was  an- 

Baltic  Sea.    He  protected  Nicaragua  against  nexed  by  Prussia,  King  Wilhelm  gave  him  a 

the  filibusters  in  1860.    After  other  important  seat  in  the  Herrenhaus,  the  first  instance  of  a 

services  he  was  retired  m  1870,  after  which  he  Jew  being  admitted  to  that  assembly, 

studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  SalaWTalllery  Comte  de,  a  French  Senator, 

1878.    In  February,  1874,  he  was  returned  as  bom  in  1888 ;  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  4, 1886.    He 

member  of  Parliament  for  Gravesend.  entered  the  diplomatic   service  when   quite 

PeachkBly  Aalkari,  an  Italian  composer,  bom  young^  and  the  skill  he  displayed  while  enargi 
near  Cremona,  Aug.  81, 1834;  diecl  at  Milan,  tPt^aireB  at  Constantinople,  won  for  him  the 
Jan.  16,  1886.  He  entered  the  Milan  Conser-  appointment  of  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In 
vatorium  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  studied  1869  he  was  sent  as  -envoy  to  Stuttgart,  and 
under  Angelini  Rossi  and  Mazzucato.  His  first  thence  to  Copenhagen,  and  after  the  Franco- 
success  was  achieved  by  ^^  I  Promessi  Sposi^"  an  Prussian  War  he  became  diplomatic  agent  to 
opera,  which  was  produced  at  Milan  in  1872.  Field-Marshal  von  Manteuffel,  commander  of 
In  1878  his  ballet,  "  Le  Gemelle,"  was  produced  the  army  of  occupation.  He  was  elected  Sena- 
at  La  Scala,  in  Milan.  ^*  La  Gioconda,"  his  tor  for  the  Department  of  the  Aisne  m  1876, 
masterpiece,  a  tragic  opera,  was  produced  in  and  in  1877  he  became  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
1874.  and  in  it  his  style  is  seen  in  its  maturest  and  was  the  second  plenipotentiary  of  France 
development.  In  1880  **  In  Figluol  Prodigo  "  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
was  produced  at  La  Scala  with  great  succetis.  Schcrcr,  WUhctad,  a  German  philologist,  born 

Prier,  ThMUM  AbM,  an  English  line-engraver,  in  1841 ;  died  Aug.  6,  1886.    He  enjoyed  a 

bom  on  Nov.  5, 1809;  died  at  Calais,  ]Nov.  8,  wide  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  the  German 

1886.    He  was  the  engraver  of  the  ^*  Heidel-  language  and  literature  at  Vienna,  then  in  the 

berg,"  '"'  Zorich,"  "  Apollo  and  SibyL"  **  The  new  Imiversity  of  Strasburg,  and  in  the  last 

Fighting  T^m^raire,"  and  other  famous  plates  ^ears  of  his  life  in  Berlin.    He  aided  Mollenhoff 

from  the  works  of  Turner.  m  a  profusely  annotated  coDection  of  **  Monu- 

Bf4M<itei  Jehn  Thsnas  VntmuL  Hltfeid^  Ear]  ments  of  German  Poetry  and  Prose,"  published 

of,  born  m  Ireland,  Seot  9,  1805 ;  died  in  researches  relating  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 

London,  May  2,  1886.    He  was  educated  at  centuries,  and  a  great  work  on  the  **  History 

Eton,  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  from  which  of  the  German  Limguage  " ;  also  a  *'  Sketch  of 

he  was  graduated  in  1825.  He  succeeded  his  fa-  Jacob  Grimm." 

ther  as  Baron  Redesdale,  in  1830.  In  1851  he  flchcfTy  JthaoMk  a  GermAn  author,  bom  in 
was  appointed  chairman  of  committees  in  the  Hohenrechberg,  Swabia,  Oct  8,  1817;  died 
House  of  Lords,  He  was  stronglv  opposed  to  Nov.  22, 1886.  He  was  the  son  of  a  teacher, 
the  Divorce  Bill,  and  published  his  views  on  and  became  a  teacher  himself,  settled  in  Stutt- 
tbe  snlgect  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*The  Law  mri  in  1843,  and  became  a  leader  amoug  the 
of  Scripture  against  Divorce  "  (1856).  He  pub-  Democrats.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  As- 
lished  works  on  doctrinal  subjects,  and  in  1875  sentb]y,and  after  tlie  suppression  of  the  revolu- 
he  entered  into  a  prolonged  controversy  with  tion  in  1849  fled  to  Zdnch.  He  became  Pro- 
Cardinal  Manning  on  the  subject  of  commun-  fessor  of  History  and  Literature  in  the  univer- 
ion  of  both  kinds.  The  correspondence  was  sity  there  in  1860.  He  was  a  prolific  poet  and 
afterward  published  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  prose-writer,  and  is  best  known  by  his  "  Uni- 
Infallible  Church  and  the  Holy  Communion."  versal  History  of  Literature,"  "  Schiller  end  his 
He  strenuously  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro-  Times"  (1850),  "Life  of  Bltlcher,"  and  "Ger- 
posals  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendow-  mania,"  a  history  of  German  life  and  manners. 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church,  also  the  Irish  Church  SeknMt  JiUaa,  a  Germsn  critic  and  historian. 
Suspension  Bill  of  1868^  and  the  Disestablish-  died  in  Beriin,  March  28,  1886.  He  was  in 
ment  Bill  of  1869.  the  earlier  part  of  hb  career  a  controversial 
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writer,  who  provoked  a  bitter  attack  from  and  appointed  librarian  in  1854.  Among  bis 
Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and  bimself  assailed  Gretz-  contributions  to  literature  were  bis  edition  of 
kow  with  savage  severity.  In  conjunction  "Englisb  Metrical  Homilies  from  Manuscripts 
with  Crustav  Freitag  be  founded  and  edited  the  of  the  Fourteenth  Centnry,^^  **  The  Works  of 
*^  Grenzboten,'*  a  political  magazine,  at  Leip-  Gauin  Douglas,  Bisbop  of  Dunkeld,  with  a  life 
sic.  Later  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  bis-  of  the  B'lsbop,"  '^  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Mon- 
tory  at  Berlin,  published  a  "History  of  Ro*  archie,"  "Laing's  Remains  of  Early  Scottish 
nianticism,"  a  "  History  of  German  Literature  Poetry,"  "  The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar,"  and 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  began  a  "  His-  ^*  Derrick's  Imase  of  Ireland,"  besides  histori- 
tory  of  German  Literature  from  the  Time  of  cal  and  biograpnical  papers  published  in  the 
Leibnitz,"  the  first  volume  of  which  was  issued  transcriptions  of  the  Edmburgh  Royal  Society 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  of  Anti<]uaries  and  in  various  encyclopedias 
Scbidlah,  Bkaieerat  Baa,  Maharf^ah  of,  an  In-  and  periodicals.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
dian  prince,  bom  in  1886;  died  in  Gwalior,  c<mferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Ed- 
June,  1886.    He  was  placed  upon  his  throne  inburgh  in  1886. 

by  the  English  in  1843,  after  the  hostile  spirit  My,  Edward,  an  English  scientist,  bom  in 

of  the  Mahrattas  in  Gwalior  had  been  broken  1819;  died  in  Surrey,  April  2, 1886.    He  was 

by  the  victories  of  Punniar  and  Mahar^pur.  educated  in  Berlin,  appointed  chemist  to  the 

He  was  descended  from  a  race  of  warriors.  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1888,  lectured  on 

and  at  an  early  age  gave  all  his  thoughts  to  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1841, 

military  matters,  leaving  the  work  of  civil  ad-  was  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultn- 

ministration  in  the  hands  of  his  able  minister,  ral  Society  in  1842.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 

Dinkur  Rao.    His  attitude  was  watched  with  ciety  in  1848,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 

anxiety  when  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  East  India  Company's  Military  College  at  Ad- 

and  but  for  the  prudence  and  restraint  of  Din-  disoombe  in  1845,  and  Honorary  Professor  of 

kur  Rao,  and  tne  personal  influence  of  the  Chemistry  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1846. 

Englishrepresentative,M^{.  Charters  Macpher-  Besides  several  works  in  which  the  impor- 

son,  he  would  doubtless  have  obeyed  the  natu-  tance  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  was  main- 

ral  dictates  of  his  age  and  blood,  and  placed  him-  tained,  he  wrote  ^*  Rural  Chemistry  "  (1848) 

self  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  re-created  and  '*  Syllabus  of  Chemistry"  (1849). 

and  led  it  against  the  foreign  ralers.    His  po-  Stockluirdt,  JiUu  idalf,  a  German  chemist, 

sition  after  the  Gwalior  contingent  had  muti-  bora  in  Rohrsdorf,  Saxony,  Jan.  4, 1809 ;  died 

nied  was  very  peculiar:  he  was  the  friend  and  in  Tharaud  June  1,  1886.    He  received  a  olas- 

ally  of  the  English,  but  his  troops  were  arrayed  sical  education,  and  studied  pharmacy  and  the 

against  them,  and  the  utmost  he  and  his  min-  natural  sciences,  being  graduated  in  1838  as  an 

ister  could  do  was  to  hold  his  troops  in  a  state  apothecary  of  the  first  class.    Subseouently  he 

of  inaction  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sum-  spent  a  year  in  travel,  visiting  Belgium,  Eng- 

mer  of  1867,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  land,  and  France,  and  afterwiu*d  devoted  him- 

Delbi  that  they  broke  loose  from  his  control,  self  to  pharmaceutical  study  and  research,  for 

When  Gwalior  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Rani  which  in    1838  he    received  the  degree  of 

of  Jhansi  and  her  general  Tantia  Topee,  on  June  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Leipsic.     At 

1, 1858,  it  was  only  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  once  he  began  teaching  in  Dresden,  but  at  the 

that  saved  Soindiah  from  the  rage  of  those  end  of  a  year  was  called  to  the  Technical 

who  Qonsidered  that  he  had  been  false  to  the  School  in  Chemistry,  where  he  remained  until 

cause.    On  June  19  the  rebels  were  defeated  1847.    Meanwhile,  in  1844,  he  began  a  course 

and  Gwalior  captured,  and  Scindiah  was  re-  of  lectures  before  the  Chemistry  Agricultural 

stored   to  his  tnrone.    He  still  devoted  his  Society,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 

leisure  to  the  improvement  of  his  army,  and  system  of  agricultural  stations,  and  he  received 

adopted  the  plan  of  passing  his  troops  rapidly  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  apothecaries, 

through  the  ranks,  so  that,  while  there  were  In  1848  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  new  chair  of 

not  more  than  10,000  men  in  his  standing  army,  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Academy  of  Tha- 

he  could  call  up  three  or  four  times  as  many  raud,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.    As 

trained  soldiers,  should  the  necessity  ever  arise,  a  scientific  investigator,  Stookhardt  has  been 

After  the  mutiny,  the  English  placed  a  gar-  outranked  by  other  agricultural  chemists  of  his 

rison  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  and  since  then  time,  but  his  great  work  has  been  in  the  de- 

this  was  considered  by  the  prince  as  a  stand-  velopment  of  the  application  of  science  to  agri- 

ing  slight  to  his  dignity,  dwarfing  bis  author-  culture  by  means  of  his  jouraals  and  books. 

ity  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.    This  cause  of  In  this  field  be  stands  foremost,  and  the  yield 

discontent  waa  removed  by  the  restoration  of  of  grain  in  Saxony  alone  is  said  to  have  been 

the  fort  in  the  early  part  of  1886.    Scindiah  doubled  through  his  efforts.    From  1846  till 

is  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was  born  in  1880,  1849  he  edited  **  Das  Polytechnisches  Central- 

a  regent  having  been  appointed  to  act  until  the  blatt,"  and  from  1850  till  1856   ^^  Die  Zeit^- 

young  prince  is  of  an  age  to  rule  for  himself.  schrift  ffLr  deutsche  Landwirthe."    In  1855  he 

Saall,  Jalii,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Ed-  established  '^  Das  chemische  Ackersman,"  pub- 

inburgh ;  died  in  that  city,  Aui^.  20,  1886.    Dr.  lished  in  Leipsic,  which  ho  continued  until 

Small  was  graduated  at  the  university  in  1847,  1876,  when  his  increasing  years  and  the  es- 
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tablisbnient  of  "  Die  LandwirthschafUiohen  roent  to  ask  for  the  annezation  of  Vicenza  and 
VersQchs-Stationen  ^  oaased  its  discontinaaDce.  other  Venetian  provinces  to  Piedmont.  On  the 
In  this  Joomal  appeared  his  familiar  lectures  formation  of  the  Oioberti  ministry,  on  Dec. 
before  farmers'  dubs  and  societies,  called  bj  16,  1846,  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Public 
him  *'  field-sermons.'*  These  he  collected  and  Works,  which  he  neld  until  the  fall  of  that  ad- 
published  as  "  Chemische  Feldpredifften  *'  ministration  in  1849.  He  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
(1851),  and  thej  have  been  translatecT  into  Presidents,  and  later  President  of  the  Chamber 
English  by  J.  E.  Teschemacher  as  '*  Ohemicid  of  Deputies  in  the  Bubalpine  Parliament.  On 
Field  Lectures  for  Agriculturists  "  (Cambridge,  the  liberation  of  Venice  he  was  at  the  head  of 
1868).  His  other  works  are  "  IJntersnchung  the  commission  who  carried  to  Victor  Eman- 
der  Zwickauer  Steinkohlen"  (1840) ;  *^  Ueber  uel  the  unanimous  vote  of  Uiat  province.  He 
Erkennung  und  Anwendong  der  Giftfarbe''  was  appointed  chief  jodge  of  the  Venetian 
(1844);  '*Schule  der  Chemie*'  (1846),  known  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1866  he  was  made  a 
in  English  as  **  The  Principles  of  Chemistry,  senator  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  November, 
illustrated  by  Simple  Experiments"  (Cam-  1876,  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate, 
bridge,  1850),  and  ^*  Guanobuchlein  "  (1851).  which  office  he  held  until  1884,  when  some 

8tnd¥r«kcw  Jehi  Edward  €oniwallis  Btas,  Earl  incautious  words  of  an  Irredentist  character 
of,  an  English  soldier  and  land-owner,  born  spoken  from  his  presidential  chair  obliged  his 
Feb.  18,  1794;  died  Feb.  8,  1886.  He  was  the  resignation  and  terminated  his  political  career, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Rous,  who  was  created  Tcwhentag.  Bir«  Bmt  tm.  an  Austrian  Jour- 
Earl  of  Stradbroke,  was  educated  at  West-  nalist,  born  in  1886;  died  Feb,  26,  1886.  He 
minster  School,  entered  the  army  in  1810,  and  was  editor  of  the  *' Wiener  Zeitung*'  at  the 
took  part  in  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  Pe-  age  of  thirty-two,  and  under  the  ministry  of 
ninsular  War.  He  served  afterward  in  the  Count  Andrassy  exercised  an  important  in- 
Netherlands,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  flnence  in  political  affairs,  and  drafted  many 
wars  retired  from  the  army.  He  succeeded  diplomatic  notes,  and  sometimes  the  royd  ad- 
his  father  in  1827.  On  his  estate  of  Henham  dress.  He  accompanied  Andrassy  to  the  Ber- 
in  Suffolk  he  introduced  the  system  of  allot-  lin  Congress,  and  soon  after  was  ennobled, 
ments  for  laborers  forty  years  before  the  agi«  Thfte,  Edward,  an  English  numismatist,  bom 
tation  on  the  subject  began.  While  a  Con-  in  London,  Dec.  81, 1818;  died  in  Kensington, 
servative,  he  was  famed  for  his  liberality  as  a  Feb.  10,  1886.  After  completing  his  studies, 
landlord  and  his  efforts  to  improve  agricultural  he  went  to  India  in  1882,  and  succeeded  Sir 
methods.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  scien-  Henry  Elliot  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  foreign 
tifio  and  experimental  farming.  He  was  also  department  in  the  administration  of  the  Pun- 
well  known  as  a  sportsman,  possessing  a  cele-  jaub.  He  afterward  became  judge  of  Delhi  and 
brated  stud  of  thoroughbred  horses  and  the  contiguous  territories.  He  devoted  himself  with 
finest  kennel  of  greyhounds  in  England.  At  special  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  and 
the  time  of  his  death,  Lord  Stradbroke  was  the  history  of  India  and  Asia.  In  1878  he  was 
oldest  peer  in  the  House  of  Lords.  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 

l^yler.  Sir  Bevy,  an  English  author,  bom  in  Institute,  and  several  years  later  received  a 
1800;  died  at  Bournemouth,  March  27, 1886.  similar  honor  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Acade- 
He  entered  the  Colonial  Office  in  1824,  and  my.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
remained  in  active  connection  with  that  office  ety,  and  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian 
for  forty-eight  years,  and  during  this  time  he  Empire.  The  first  and  in  some  respects  the 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  English  and  most  important  of  his  works  was  his  edition 
foreign  literature.  His  first  drama,  **  Isaac  of  James  Prinsep's*' Antiquities*^  (1858).  This 
Comnenas,*'  appeared  in  1827,  and  was  sue-  was  followed  by  **  Ancient  Indian  Numerals " 
oeededin  1834  by  *^  Philip  Van  Artevelde,^  (1868),  ^^  Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals, 
the  greatest  of  his  works,  upon  which  his  and  Coins  ^  (1868),  and  the  **  Chronicles  of  the 
fame  chiefly  rests.  In  1886  he  issued  ^'The  Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi"  (1871),  in  which  he 
Statesman,*'  a  book  of  maxims  respecting  the  added  a  supplement  on  the  **  Revenue  Re- 
transaction  of  public  business,  in  the  form  of  a  sources  of  the  Mughal  Empire.*'  His  **  Ancient 
manual,  which  many  regarded  as  serious,  Indian  Weights,**  which  forms  an  introductory 
though  it  was  really  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  essay  of  the  '*  Numismata  Orientalia,'*  of  which 
duplicity  and  evai»ions  of  official  life.  This  he  was  the  founder,  is  the  standard  authority 
was  foUowed  in  1842  by  "Edwin  the  Fair,  an  on  the  subject  Between  1848  and  1866,  Mr. 
Historical  Drama*';  "The  Eve  of  the  Con-  Thomas   contributed  sixteen   papers  to   the 

2 nest,  and  other  Poems '*  (1847) ;  "Notes  from  "Journal**  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of 
ife**  (1847):  "Notes  from  Books**  (1840),  which  he  was  honorary  treasurer.  These  pa- 
and  several  dramaa.  His  "  Autobiography  **  pers  related  exclusively  to  Eastern  coins,  and 
was  published  in  1885.  were  republished  with  the  title  of  "  Tracts  on 
TsMhit,  Setasdaaa,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom  Oriental  Literature.**  He  was  also  the  author 
in  Vicenza,  about  1805 ;  died  in  Venice,  Jan.  24,  of  valuable  contributions  in  the  twentieth  vol- 
1886.  He  studied  law,  and  joined  the  Venetian  nme  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society*s  "Journal.** 
Liberal  party,  and  during  the  movement  of  1848  He  was  joint  editor  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot*s  post- 
was  sent  to  Turin  by  the  Provisional  Govern-  humous  "  History  of  England.** 
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ThMii;,  formerly  Reffent  of  Anam,  bom  about  cial  proposals  of  tbe  Government.    In  1802 

1825 ;  died  at  Tahiti,  Jul  j  80, 1886.    He  nego-  he  was  himself  appointed  Indian  Finance  Min- 

liated  for  King  Taduo  in  tlie  convention  of  ister,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1865  on  ao- 

1874,  and  also  signed  the  conventions  of  1882  count  of  ill-healtb.    After  his  return  to  Eng- 

and  1884,   but  afterward  intrif^ied   against  land  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  purchase  in 

France.     He  eventuallv  gave  himself  up  to  the  army,  of  which  reform  his  son,  George 

Gen.  Oourcy,  and  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Otto  Treveljan,  became   the    parliamenti^ 

Tahiti,  with  a  pension  of  60,000  francs.  champion.    He  was  knighted  in  1848  for  his 

TorMa)  Alloandlri,  Prince  of  Oivitella  Oesi,  services  in  superintending  the  Government 
Musignano,  Oanino,  and  Farnese,  Marqnis  of  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  during 
Roma,  Yecchia,  and  Torrita,  born  in  Kome,  the  famine.  In  1874  he  was  made  a  baronet. 
June  1, 1800;  died  Feb.  8.  1886.  He  was  the  TMfe,  Beulk  Af,  a  Swedish  novelist  and  bi- 
youngest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  sons  of  ographer,  born  in  1829 ;  died  in  1886.  He 
Giovanni  Torlonia,  who  was  originally  a  small  served  in  the  Swedish  Navy  for  nearly  twenty 
shopkeeper  in  Siena,  but  eventually  became  a  years,  wrote  novels  of  sea-life,  and  has  been 
broker  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  and  Duke  callea  the  Swedish  Marryat.  He  wrote  *'  Cap- 
of  Bracciano.  The  son  inherited  a  consider*  tain  Thomas  Darell,'^  *'The  Officer,*^  ^'Gnstav 
able  patrimony,  which  he  largely  increased  by  IIFs  Will,*'  ^*  Jidcob  Tuvall,''  and  many  other 
taking  long  leases  of  tbe  salt  and  tobacco  mo-  stories.  His  works  have  been  translated  into 
nopolies  in  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  states.  He  most  of  the  European  languages, 
became  finally  the  greatest  capitalist  in  Italy,  TiDtch,  Jehn,  senior  Principal  of  St.  Andrews 
and  his  receptions  in  Rome  were  long  the  re-  University,  born  near  Tippermuir,  Perthshire, 
sort  of  all  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the  in  1828 ;  died  at  Torquay,  Feb*  18,  1886.  He 
ancient  capital.  So  rapidly  did  his  wealth  ac-  completed  his  literary  and  philosophical  stud- 
cumulate,  that  he  became  the  principal  holder  ies  at  the  United  College  of  St  Andrews^  and 
of  the  real  estate  in  the  city  and  province  of  studied  theology  at  St.  Mary's  College.  He 
Rome.  He  filled  his  palace  and  villa  with  the  afterward  spent  some  time  in  Germany,  study- 
choicest  works  of  art,  and  gave  continual  or-  ing  the  philosophy  and  speculative  theolo(gr  of 
ders  to  Italian  artists>  for  the  reproduction  of  that  country.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
the  most  famous  works  of  art  He  was  an  ar-  fessor  of  Divinity  and  Principal  of  St  Mary's 
dent  friend  of  the  Pope,  and  rendered  that  dig-  College,  St  Andrews.  The  chief  among  his 
nitary  many  important  services.  Prince  Tor-  many  works  are  the  ^'  Leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
lonia  made  extensive  excavations  of  ancient  tion,"  ^*  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders," 
sites,  and  his  collection  of  antiquities  was  said  and  '*  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philoso- 
to  rank  next  to  that  of  the  Vatican.  His  great-  phy  of  the  Seventh  Century." 
est  enterprise  was  his  successful  draining  of  thtaM,  Jsaeph  Alexis^  a  French  soldier,  born 
Lake  Fucino,  a  work  vainly  undertaken  by  at  Pfalsburg,  Feb.  15,  1801 ;  died  at  Passy, 
one  of  the  old  Roman  emperors.  Lake  Fucino  Oct.  11,  1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  Mili- 
is  in  the  province  of  Aquila.  He  drained  the  tary  College  of  St  Cyr,  took  part  in  the  cam- 
lake,  and  recovered  for  agriculture  16,000  acres  paifln  of  1828  in  Spain,  and  reached  the  grade 
of  land.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  agri-  of  mvision-general  in  1855,  and  was  placed  on 
culture  and  the  public  health,  Victor  Emannel.  the  reserve  staff  in  1866.  On  the  breaking 
in  1875,  conferred  upon  him  the  grand  gold  out  of  the  Franco-Pmssian  War  he  resamed 
medal,  and  created  him  Prince  of  Fucino.  The  active  service  and  was  assigned  to  the  defense 
prince  married  in  1840  the  Princess  Tberese  of  Strasburg,  but  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
Oolana  Doris,  then  in  her  seventeenth  year,  by  after  a  siege  of  forty-eight  days, 
whom  he  haa  two  daughters.  Vanhf  Herr  vt%  a  German  statesman,  bom 

TnTdyan,  Sir  Chaitos.  an  Indian  official,  born  at  Tilsit  in  1806 ;  died  at  Berlin,  Feb.  4^  1886. 

in  England  in  1807 ;  died  in  London,  June  20,  He  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  figure  in 

1886.    He  married  a  sister  of  Lord  Macaulay  the  Prussian  National  Assembly,  and  its  presi- 

in  1884.    He  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  dent  in  1648.    Besides  many  treatises  on  po- 

his  superiors  when  a  young  official  in  the  In-  litical  economy,  he  wrote  '*  Sketches  of  the 

dian  civil  service  by  denouncing  a  prominent  Modern  History  of  Prussia  "  (1849) ;  and  ^'  £x- 

officid  under  whom  he  served  for  taking  bribes,  periences  of  the  Last  Three  Tears  "  (1851). 

and  proving  his  charges.    He  was  the  leading  Waltl^  Cteerge,  a  German  historian,  bom  in 

spirit  in  the  work  of  educational  reform  in  Flensborg,  Schleswig,  in  1818 ;  died  May  26, 

India,  and  induced  the  Government  to  adopt  1886.    He  studied  law  and  history  in  tbe  Uni- 

the  European  rather  than  the  Oriental  system  versities  of  Kiel  and  Berlin.    He  belonged  to 

of  education.    In  1840  he  left  India,  and  be-  the  historical  school  of  Leopold  von  Ranke, 

came  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  with  whom  he  was  an  active  collaborator  in 

London.    There  he  took  the  lead  in  the  move-  his  *^  Annals."    He  was  appointed  Professor  of 

ment  for  civil-service  reform,  and  was  the  au-  History  at  Kiel  in  1842,  and  later  accepted  the 

thor  of  the  system  of  competitive  examination,  same  chair  at  the  University  of  (}6ttingen. 

In  1859  he  returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  whish  he  retained  until  1875,  when  he  was 

Madras,  but  was  recalled  in  1860  on  account  called  to  Berlin  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

of  having  published  a  protest  against  the  finan-  to  succeed  M.  Pertz  as  director  of  the  pnbliea- 
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tionoft1ie"Monamenta€tonnaiii»Hi8torioa.^*  boarding-school  for  jcmig  girls,  worked  edU 
His  prlndpal  works  are :  *^  Histor j  of  the  6er-  toriollj  on  the  ^*  Jahreszeiten,'^  and  ^*  Ham- 
man  Constitution "  (1848-78);  '*  History  of  burger  Correspondent,"  and  wrote  nnmerous 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  *'  (1851-^64) ;  *'  Lfibeck  romances,  including ''  The  Family  Ammer  *'  (8 
under  Wnilenwever ''  (1856) ;  *'  Life  and  Doo-  rols.,  Frankfort,  1865) ;  ''  Peter  Pommerinff  " 
trines  of  Ulfilas";  '*  German  Emperors  from  ^2  vols.,  Prague  and  Leipsio,  1850);  ^*Ship» 
Charles  the  Great  to  Maximilian,*^  and  numer-  Owner  and  Sailor  *'  (2  vols.,  Frankfort-on-the- 
ous  short  contributions  to  German  history.  Main/*  185T),  and  **  Banco  "  (2  vols.,  Gotha, 
WeMer.  ThsaW)  an  English  artist,  bom  at  1857).  A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Willkomm  re- 
Pimlioo,  March  20, 1800;  died  Sept  22,  1880.  turned  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in  his 
He  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student  native  place.  His  last  work  of  importance 
in  1820,  and  was  first  brought  into  public  was  ^^  Bruised  Hearts  **  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1874). 
notice  by  a  picture  entited  *^  Rebels  Shoot-  He  belonged  to  the  sasthetic  school  of  romance- 
ing  a  Prisoner,*'  a  scene  of  boy  mischief,  ex-  writers,  and  is  admired  for  naturalness,  rigor, 
hibited  in  1825.  One  of  the  most  character-  and  inventive  talent.  Besides  the  works  al- 
istio  of  his  pictures,  **  Anticipation '*  (1889),  ready  mentioned,  his  publications  include  ^^  The 
represents  a  baker's  boy  bringing  home  a  pie,  Interpreter  of  Dreams  **  (8  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
which  a  hungry-looking  lad  at  the  door  eyes  1840) ;  *'  Traditions  and  Tales  of  Upper  Lusa- 
with  expectant  satisfaction.  In  1846  he  was  tia  *' (2  vols.,  Hanover,  1848) ;  "  ^'allenstein " 
elected  a  full  member  of  the  Academy.  His  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1844) ;  **  Poet  and  Apostle " 
drawing  was  easy  and  unaffected,  his  coloring  (2  vols.,  Frankf  ort-on-tlie-Main,  1869) ;  ** Wan- 
harmonious,  and  his  composition  simple.  He  dering  Souls  "  (8  vols.,  Jena,  1856) ;  *^  A  Step- 
exhibited  many  paintings,  among  which  are  Child  of  Fortune'*  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1867); 
*'The  Gunpowder  Plot**  (1828),  '«The  Sick  ''Modem  Sins**  (8  vols.,  Nordhausen,  1861); 
Child,**  ''The  Card-Plavers,*'  "The  Love-Let-  and  many  others. 

ter,**  "  The  Smugglers,^*  '*  The  Lantern,**  "  A  Uidd,  Bskdaa,  a  Polish  patriot  and  poet, 

VUlage  School,**    "  Late  at  School,**  "  Bird-  born  in  1801 ;  died  at  Villeprieux,  near  Paris, 

Catchers,*'  "The  Rat-Trap,**  "Foot-Ball,**  re-  April  1, 1886.    He  was  a  scion  of  the  noble 

garded  as  his  best  effort  prior  to  1840, "  Punch  "  family  of  Ukraine,  but  was  orphaned  at  an 

(1840), "  The  Smile  "  and  "  The  Frown  "  (1841),  early  age.    He  devoted  himself  to  study  of  the 

"The  Boy  with  Many  Friends"  (1841),  "The  history  and  legends  of  his  race,  and  wrote 

Wanderer"  (1842),  "The  Grandmother," "Con-  poems  on  these  themes.    In  1825  he  went  to 

trary  Winds"  (1844)  "The  Dame's  School "  Warsaw,  and  took  part  in  the  movement  that 

(1845),  "Good-Night "  0^47),  "  A  Rubber"  led  to  the  revolt  of  188a-*81.    He  was  present 

(1848),   "Attraction"    (1851),    "The  Race"  at  the  baUle  of  Grochow,  and  in  1881  was  re- 

(1855).  "  Hide  and  Seek  **  (1856),  "  Autumn  turned  as  a  deputy  to  the  Polish  Diet.    After 

and  Winter"  (1860),  "  A  Game  of  Draughts"  the  fall  of  Warsaw  he  removed  to  Paris  and 

(1864),   "Volunteers  at  Artillery  Practice"  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Prof. 

(1871),  "The  Prompter "(1874),  "Youth  and  Mickiewicz,  of  the  College  of  France.    For 

Age"  (1876,  "The  Letter*' (1877).  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  totally 

AMtf  a  German  novelist,  blind,  and  he  surviyed  all  his  relatives. 


bom  in  Herwigsdorf,  Saxony,  Feb.  10,  1810 :  Zoa.LsspsM»  Hebrew  educator,  bom  in  Det- 
died  there.  May  26,  1886.  He  was  educated  mold,  Germany,  in  1794;  died  in  Berlin,  March 
at  the  Gymnasium  of  Zittau  and  the  Univer-  19,  1886.  He  entered  the  University  of  Berlin 
sity  of  Leipsic  At  the  university  he  engaged  in  1816.  In  1818  he  published  "Ftwas  tiber 
in  the  stuay  of  law,  but  soon  turned  his  at-  die  Rabbinischer  Literatur,"  and  in  1820  was 
tendon  to  literature,  and  while  still  a  student  appointed  preacher  to  the  new  ^nagogue  in 
wrote  his  first  works,  "  Bemhard,  Duke  of  Berlin,  but  bad  to  resign  on  account  of  the  un- 
Weimar,"  a  drama  (Leipsic,  1883),  and  "  Eric  usual  frankness  of  his  sermons.  He  was  an 
XIV,  King  of  Sweden  *'  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  intimate  friend  of  Heinrich  Heine,  in  whom  he 
1884).  During  the  years  1887-*89  he  edited  inspired  the  poems  of  the  "Rabbi  von  Bacha- 
"JabrbQcher  f&r  Drama,  Dramaturgic  und  rach.**  In  1824  he  became  an  editor  on  the 
Theater  *'  (Dramatic  Art  Annuals),  and  pub-  "  Spener  Gazette,**  and  after  1881  devoted 
lished  "  Novels  of  Civilisation,**  "  The  Europe-  himself  to  his  great  work  on  the  liturgy  of  the 
Weary,*'  and  "  Lord  Byron:  a  Poet's  Life.**  Jews.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  the  first  Ger- 
In  1845  and  the  following  years  he  traveled  man  preacher  in  Prague,  but  soon  returned  to 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  he  took  part  in  the  Berlin,  where  in  1889  he  was  appointed  direct- 
war  in  Italy  in  1849.  Eleven  of  his  books  or  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  a  post  that  he 
came  from  the  press  in  the  years  1840-*48.  held  for  eleven  yearsL  In  1845  he  wrote  his 
Of  these,  "The  White  Slaves"  (5  vols.,  Leip-  important  fragment  on  "The  History  of  the 
sic,  1845),  and  "  Borderers,  Fools,  and  Pilots*'  Middle  Ages,**  and  in  1848  published  a  Liberal 
(8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1842),  are  perhaps  the  best  pamphlet  on  the  events  of  that  year,  for  which 
known.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  tie  was  affectionately  nicknamed  "  Vater  Zunz  " 
"  Lfibecker  Zeitung,**  but  withdrew  from  that  by  the  populace  of  Berlin.  In  1855  he  pub- 
post  in  1852  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  lislied  nis  "  Synagogue  Poetry  of  the  Middle 
removed  to  Hamburg,  where  he  established  a  Ages,*'  contaming  the  celebrated  section  on 
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the  persecations  and  the  elegids  referring  to  of  the  State,  Not.  15,  1886,  was  aa  followa : 
theni,  a  passage  that  was  taken  by  George  Loan  payable  after  Dec.  81, 1866,  6  per  cent., 
Eliot  aa  the  text  from  which  mnoh  of  *'  Daniel  12,025,189.19 ;  payable  Jnly  1,  1887,  8i  per 
Deronda"  was  written,  the  key-note  being  cent,  $500,000;  July  1,  1887,  4  per  cent, 
struck  in  the  following :  '*  If  a  literature  which  $500,000 ;  Jqly  1, 1888,  4  per  cent,  $600,000 ; 
owns  a  few  classical  tragedies  is  deemed  rich,  July  1,  1891,  8  per  cent.,  $18,425 ;  July  1, 
-what  place  should  be  assigned  to  a  tragedy  1894,8  percent,  $100,000;  July  1, 1898.  8 per 
which  extends  over  fifteen  centuries  and  which  cent.,  $100,000 ;  canal  loan,  not  interest-bear- 
has  been  composed  and  enacted  by  the  heroes  ing,  $1,665 :  total  funded  debt,  $8,845,229.19 ; 
themselves?"  A  Zunz  foundation  was  estab-  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $125,000.  There 
lished  in  commemoration  of  his  seventieth  is  also  an  irreducible  State  debt  (trust  funds) 
birthday,  and  his  ninetieth  birthday  was  cele-  of  $4,515,778.45.  The  local  debts  aggregate 
brated  as  a  festivity  in  the  synagogues  through-  $58,528,886.75,  being  an  increase  during  the 
out  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires.  year  of  $287,988.22. 

omo.    State  OOcerk— The  State  officers  for  Ballnads  and  Tricf^plu.— The  State  Oomrais- 

1886  were :    Governor,  Joseph  B.  Foraker ;  sioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  reports  the 

Lieutenant-Governor,    Robert    P.  Kennedy  ;  number  of  miles  of  railway  of  standard  gauge 

Secretary  of  State,  James  S.  Robinson ;    Au-  at  6,407*2 ;   narrow  gauge,  839*3.     Of  these 

ditor,  Kmil  Eiesewetter;  Treasurer,  John  0.  there  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  1,020*6 

Brown ;  Attorney-General,  Jacob  A.  Eohler ;  miles  of  standard  gauge  and  290.4  miles  of 

Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Leroy  D.  narrow  gauge.    Capital  stock  paid  in,  $525,- 

Brown;    Board  of  Public  Works,   Wells  S.  288,084.41 ;  funded  debt,  $518,729,648.88 ;  un- 

Jones,  John   P.  Martin,    0.   A.   Fliokinger.  funded  debt  $42,640,210.44;  total  stock  and 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court:  Selwyn  N.  debt,  $1,086,607,908.68.    Gross  earnings,  $98,- 

Owen,  Thaddeus  A.  Minshall,  Martin  D.  Fol-  110,120.60;  decrease  of  2.84  per  cent^  oper- 

lett,  William  T.  Spear,  William  W.  Johnson;  ating  expenses,  $69,882,524.88;   per  cent  of 

Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  J.  W.  Cruikshank.  gross  earnings,  71.18 ;  net  earnings,  $28,277,- 

flaancab — ^The  total  of  balances  in  the  treas-  596.22.    Passengers  carried,  81,781,707 ;  paa- 

ury  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  1885  was  sengers  carried  one  mile,  1,106,569,058;  aver- 

$254,038.79.     The  receipts  into  the  treasury  age  receipts  per  mile,  2*189  cents.    Tons  of 

during  1886,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to  freight,  74,888,939;   tons  one  mile,  10,184,- 

$5,775,908.74.     The   disbursements   for   the  250,988 ;  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  0*658  cent 

same   period  were  $5,573,721.29,   leaving  a  There  has  been  a  graded  reduction  of  freight 

cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  November  15,  of  rates  for  the  past  nineteen  years.    Eilled,  68 

$456,221.24.    The  receipts  include  $500,886.97,  passengers,  94  employ^  198  others;  total, 

received  from  the  sale  of  bonds  authorized  by  295.     Ii\jured^  41  passengers,  447  employes, 

the  act  of  May  18,  1886.    The  general  reve-  and  177  others;  total  665.    The  ratio  is  1  pas- 

nue  fund  showed  a  deficit,  to  meet  which  a  senger  killed  to  every  8,960,218  carried,  and 

temporary  loan  was  obtained.    The  actual  re-  1  passenger  injured  to  every  775,163  carried, 

oeipts  for  the  fund  were  $2,755,783.90;  the  ap-  The  telegraph  companies  report  9,996  miles  of 

propriations  for  the  same  period  were  $3,079,-  poles  and  43,840  miles  of  wire  in  the  State, 

852.89,  and  the  actual  disbursements  $8,079,-  with  834  offices  and  1,158  employes. 

511.41,  the  appropriations  being  $824,118.99,  School  Stadsdo.— The  State  School  Commis- 

and  the  disbursements  $328,777.51  in  excess  sioner  reported  the  number  of  youths  of  school 

of  the  receipts.    To  provide  for  this  deficit  a  age  in  the  State,  September,  1886,  at  1,101,- 

temporary  loan  of  $500,000  at  3^  per  cent  was  358,  an  increase  in  the. year  of  6,957 ;  number 

made,  due  July  1,  1887.    In  his  annual  report,  of  school-houses  erected  within  the  year,  897; 

at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  State  Auditor  cost  of  same,  $799,747;   estimated  value  of 

pointed  out  that  the  estimated  disbursements  school-houses,  including  grounds,  $28,467,005; 

for  the  coming  year  are  very  largely  in  excess  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  schools, 

of  the  estimated  receipts,  and  unless  provision  18,454 ;  number  of  teachers  actually  employed, 

is  made  for  a  larger  revenae,  or  the  expendi-  24,620 ;  average  number  of  weeks  schools  were 

tures  greatly  decreased,  the  State  will  have  to  in  session  in  township  districts,  29 ;  in  separate 

suspend  payment  before  the  fiscal  year  doses,  districts,  84.    The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 

Property  aad  Tttatloi.^The  grand  duplicate  the  schools  was  1,875,149;  average  number  of 

of  the  State  for  1886  showed  25,524,067  acres,  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  517,844 ;  number 

valued  at  $714,769,180;  real  estate  in  cities,  of  school-officers,  52,198.    Total  expenditures, 

towns,  and  villages  to  the  value  of  $458,837,-  $10,121,897.77,  being  an  increase  of  $27,959.60. 

575 ;  chattel  property  to  the  value  of  $515,-  Criatauil  and  BeaovoteBt  SUtlsttcs. — The  reports 

569,463,  giving  a  grand  total  of  value  for  taxa-  of  the  several  State  institutions  for  the  punish- 

tion  purposes  of  $1,688, 676,168.    The  State  tax  ment  and  reform  of  criminals,  and  care  and 

was  2  and  -f^  mills,  yielding  $4,894,598.98,  and  treatment  of  the  unfortunate,  show  the  number 

the  total  taxes  for  aU  purposes,  including  delin-  in  the  different  institutions  for  the  year,  with 

quencies  and  forfeitures,  except  a  per  capita  tax  the  per  capita  cost  to  have  been  as  follow :  In- 

on  dogs  ($206,748),  was  $33,378,558.16.  sane  asylums--Athens.  1,018,  $158.21;  Cleve- 

State  and  Local  Dekts.— The  pubUc  fUnded  debt  land,  916,  $170.17 ;  Columbus,  1,180,  $159.02 ; 
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DartoD,  801,  $168.24;  LoDgriew,  982,  $140.48;  be  17  RepnblioanB  and  16  Democrats  Toting. 

Toledo,  168,  $166.69;  Deaf  and  Damb  ABylum,  A  committee  of  six,  equally  divided  between 

447,  $181.09;  Blind  Asylom,  268,  $249.64;  the  two  parties,  was  made  by  agreement,  to  in- 

Institntion  for   Feeble-minded  Youths,  788,  yestigate  the  charges  of  fraud.    The  oommit- 

$164.76 ;  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Orphans*  Home,  tee  was  at  work  from  February  4  to  April  29. 

660,  $118.66;  Ohio  Penitentiary,  2,808,  $142  20;  On  the  latter  date  two  conflicting  reports  were 

Reform  School  for  Boy 8, 888,  $90.21 ;  Girls*  In-  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  Maj  6  was  set 

dustrial  Home,  886,  $119.19.   In  addition  to  the  for  considering  them.     Lieutenant-Governor 

insane  and  otherwise  unfortunate  in  the  State  Kennedy's  rulings  during  the  discussion  were 

benevolent  institutions,  the  county  auditors'  protested  against  by  the  Democrats,  and  they 

reports  show  the  foUowing  statistics :    Deaf  refused  to  vote.    Fourteen  of  them  absented 

and  dumb,  1,248 ;  blind,  1,106 ;  insane,  1,948 ;  themselves,  and  left  the  State,  to  avoid  the  Ser- 

idiotic,  1,284.  geant-at-Arms.    In  their  absence,  the  Republi- 

UfMi^MUngi — Under  the  provisions  of  the  cans  remaining  unseated  the  four  Hamilton 

so-oidled  Dow  law  taxing  the  liquor-trafflc,  County  Democrats  and  seated  the  Republican 

passed  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  county  contestants,  thus  making  a  Republican  major- 

auditors  made  returns  of  the  number  of  places  ity  in  the  full  Senate.    The  roll  was  not  called, 

selling  liquor,  and  tax  assessed.    The  number  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  on 

ofsaloons  taxed  $200  each  was  8,941;  of  saloons  the  ground  that  a  minority  only  of  the  full 

taxed  $100  each,  2,989 ;  total  amount  of  assess-  Senate  had  voted.     The  court  held  that  it 

ment,  including  penalties,  $2,144,129.71.  must  accept  the  record  of  the  Senate  as  flnal 

liteilng  tke  State  DeM* — More  then  half  the  evidence,  and  as  that  did  not  show  the  number 

State  funded  debt  feU  due  at  the  end  of  the  year,  voting,  there  was  no  proof  that  the  vote  was 

To  provide  for  this,  an  act  was  passed  in  1886,  invalid.    The  absentee  Senators  did  not  return 

authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  to  their  seats  before  the  Senate  adjourned  for 

Fund  to  refund  that  portion  of  the  debt    In  the  annual  recess. 

accordance  with  theprovisionsof  the  act,  a  con-  Hon.  John  Sherman  was  re-elected  17.  S. 

tract  was  made  March  24,  1886,  with  Albert  Senator  in  the  early  part  of  the  session. 

Netter,  of  Cincinnati,  by  which  Netter  agreed  Laws  Fund* — ^The  aisputed  organization  pre- 

to  deliver  the  whole  amount  of  the  $2,240,000  vented  much  legislation  except  for  local  pur- 

6-per-cent.  bonds,  and  take  for  them  an  equal  poses  until  the  session  was  well  advanced.    In 

amount  of  new  8-per-cents.,  payable  annually,  addition  to  those  specially  treated  below,  the  fol- 

in  sums  of  $260,000  fh>m  July  1, 1891,  and  also  lowing  were  among  the  laws  passed  of  a  general 

to  pay  a  premium  of  $21.86  for  each  $1,000.  nature:  Establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health ; 

PuMIc  Weriu> — ^The  report  of  the  Board  of  reorganizing  the  Ohio  National  Guard ;  creat- 

Public  Works  shows  the  rents  and  tolls  from  ing  the  office  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner ; 

the  canals  to  have  aggregated  $124,080.26,  and  authorizing  the  Governor  to  proclaim  conta- 

the  disbursements  $288,091.78,  there  being  an  gioas  or  infectious  diseases  in  animals;  to  pre- 

increase  of  receipts  and  decrease  of  expendi-  vent  adulteration  and  deception  in  the  sale  of 

tures  to  the  net  amount  of  $80,669.78.  dairy  products;  amending  the  game  laws  and 

Tks  LegUatare. — The  sixty-seventh  General  providing  for  the  appointment  of  Fish  and 

Assembly  met  January  4.    The  members  hold*  Game  Commissioners ;  providing  for  registra- 

ing  certificates  of  election  were :  Senate,  20  tion  and  regulating  elections  in  Cincinnati  and 

Democrats  and  17  Republicans ;  House,  68  Re-  Cleveland. 

publicans  and  62  Democrats.  The  seats  of  four  ledMrldfaig  tke  fllatei — ^Immediately  after  the 
senators  and  ten  representatives  fi'om  Hamil-  ousting  of  the  four  Democrats  from  the  Senate, 
ton  County  were  in  dispute,  the  certificates  of  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  redistricting  the 
the  Democratic  ritting  members  having  been  State  for  congressional  purposes.  Under  the 
issued  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  which,  it  was  previous  apportionment,  made  by  a  Democratic 
claimed  by  the  contesting  candidates,  were  Legislature,  the  membership  stood  Democrats 
based  on  frauds.  The  credentials  of  the  sitting  11,  Republicans  10.  Under  the  new  appor- 
members  in  the  House  were  reported  on  ad-  tionment  the  election  in  November  returned 
versely  by  a  committee,  and  their  seats  were  16  Republicans  and  6  Democrats, 
given  to  the  Republican  claimants,  the  mem-  lifier^IMk  LegMadsa^ — Several  attempts 
bership  then  standing  68  Republicans  and  42  were  made  by  previous  Legislatures  to  tax  the 
Democrats.  In  the  Senate,  proceedings  were  li<)nor-traffic  without  conflicting  with  the  con- 
instituted  to  oust  the  four  Democrats  from  Ham-  stitutional  prohibition  of  liquor-licensing.  The 
ilton  County,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  so-called  Pond  law  and  Scott  law  were  suc- 
tbe  session.  The  point  turned  on  the  question  cessively  passed,  enforced,  and  then  annulled 
whether  the  proceedings  should  be  against  the  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  being  in  the  nature 
members  individually  or  as  a  body.  In  the  of  a  license  law.  In  the  present  Legislature 
former  case  the  Democrats  claimed  that  each  another  attempt  was  made  in  the  so-called  Dow 
three  could  vote  on  the  case  of  the  fourth.  If  law.  Under  this  law  the  business  of  *^  traffick- 
the  question  was  made  strictly  partisan,  there  ing  in  spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  or  any  intoxi- 
would  then  be  19  Democrats  to  17  Republicans,  eating  liquors,**  was  taxed  $200  yearly,  and 
If  the  other  plan  was  adopted,  there  would  **  malt  or  vinous  liquors,  or  both,*' $100.    Mu- 
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nicipal  oorporations  were  gi^en  the  power  to  principal  importing  oonntries  being  the  United 

'*  restrain  and  prohibit*'  places  where  intozi-  States,  $22,874,086,  and  Great  Britain,  $14,- 

oating  liquor  is  sold  at  retaiL    A  number  of  825,680^     Of  the  above  total,  goods  to  the 

cases  under  this  law  were  taken  to  the  Supreme  value  of  $10,818,687  were  imported  duty-free. 

Court,  which,  in  a  series  of  decisions,  sustained  The  daties  levied  on  the  remaining  $28,966,- 

the  law  in  every  feature.    Several  munioipali-  466  of  imports  amounted  to  $6,684,174.88. 

ties  passed  prohibition  ordinances.  Pilltteb— The  principal  issue  in  Ontario  poli- 

The  HflftiiMi— Thf  amendment  to  the  Consti-  tics  during  1886  was  the  educational  qaestion. 

tution  having  gone  into  effect,  the  elections  The  Education  Department  is  under  control  of 

were  held  in  November  instead  of  in  October  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Cabinet,  and  the 

ais  formerly.    Four  tickets  were  in  the  field.  Conservatives  advocated  a  return  to  the  old 

The  result  was  as  follows,  the  successful  can-  system  of  having  a  non-politioal  Superintendent 

didate  in  each  case  being  Republican,  the  next  of  Education.    Among  the  reasons  urged  for 

Democratic,  the  third  in  size  of  vote  Prohibi-  the  change,  the  one  that  excited  most  discus- 

tion,  and  the  smallest  vote  Greenback :  sion  was  the  charge  that  the  Education  Depart- 

SKCRKTART  Of  OTATi.  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  brought  morc  un- 

RoMnMB siUossiMeBride s»;W4  der  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Lynch,  head 

Smitb. ss^sssIbobmU 9fiio  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Cburch  in  that  province. 

juDoi  or  supBKMB  COURT.  Thc  Couservstives  alleged  that  the  archbishop 

Wfiitem* 848.789 1  Foiiett sss^HT  had  for  years  exerted  all  his  influence  in  favor 

st*'^^ »^|Johii«»o «,«76  of  the  Liberals  in  provincial  election  contests, 

CLBRK  OF  BuruMi  COURT.  g^^  ^j^^  f^  compeusatc  him  for  his  services, 

gj?*' "wtfs  wl!£i      ^S?  changes  had  been  made  in  the  education  hiwa. 

"statr'commissionkr  or  commoV*sch;>ols.  Th«y  ^^  ^^  although  the  Roman  Catholics 

TbppMi   8u,M4|Browii 88MM8  had  Separate  schools  of  their  own,  and  Were 

Haicood s9,iM|oartu 2,268  not  obliged  to  Contribute  to  the  SQpport  of  the 

MEMBCR  board  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Public  schools,  thc  archblshop  was  consulted 

H«iin 844^7|Ladwtff 82&.ia  m  the  selection  of  text-books  for  the  public 

T«ch*«' 29,891 1  QrmhMi. 23M  gohools,  and  that  at  his  demaTid  Sir  Walter 

ONTARIO,  PROVINCE  OF.  ItaaacfSr— The  rev-  Scott's  ''  Marmion  "  and  Collier's  ^'  History  of 
enne  for  1885  amounted  to  18,005,920.71,  and  England ''  were  banished  from  the  schools; 
the  expenditure  to  $8,046,112.88.  Among  the  that  the  Bible  had  been  removed  from  the  pub- 
principal  items  of  revenue  were :  The  Domin-  lie  schools  and  replaced  by  a  book  of  scriptural 
ion  subsidy,  $1,196,872.80;  interest  on  capi-  selections  approved  by  Archbishop  Lynch; 
tal  held  and  debts  due  by  the  Dominion  to  the  that,  althongh  Roman  Catholics  had  the  same 
province  of  Ontario,  $279,111.10;  interest  on  voting  privileges  as  Protestants  in  the  election 
investments,  $50,284.86 ;  crown-lands,  $786,-  of  high-school  boards,  the  law  also  provided 
864.95 ;  Education  Department,  $88,749.72 ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  have 
law-stamps,  $66,988.02;  licenses,  $162,880.07;  a  special  representative  on  each  high-school 
public  institutions,  $99,112.62.  The  principal  board;  that  Prptestant  landlords  with  Roman 
Items  of  expenditure  included :  Civil  govern-  Catholic  tenants  were  obliged  to  pay  taxes  to 
ment,  $184,254.70;  legishition,  $125,762.04;  support  Roman  Catholic  schools,  while  Roman 
administration  of  justice,  $854,928.85 ;  edu-  Catholic  landlords  with  Protestant  tenants 
cation,  $533,564,46 ;  mainteoance  of  public  were  not  obliged  to  pay  taxes  to  the  public 
institutions,  $618,570.89 ;  immigration,  $19,-  schools ;  and  that,  instead  of  asking  each  Ro- 
088.11;  agriculture  and  arts,  $159,576.45;  man  CathoUc  whether  he  preferred  to  support 
hospitals  and  charities,  $96,421.28;  repairs  and  public  or  separate  schools,  assessors  were 
maintenance  of  public  buildings,  $62,601.54;  obliged  by  law  to  assume  that  every  Roman 
public  buildings,  $155,720.29;  public  works,  Catholic  was  a  supporter  of  separate  schools; 
$88,690.80;  colonization  roads,  $121,485.82;  so  that,  in  order  to  send  his  children  to  the 
charges  on  crown-landa,  $96,578.08 ;  railway  public  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  must  make  a 
fund,  $250,808.01.  The  assets  of  the  province  formal  appeal  In  reply  to  these  charges,  the 
are  $7,185,000.81 ;  liabilities,  $868,910.02.  Liberals  said  that,  as  a  number  of  Roman 

Ceaaem.— The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  Catholics  were  attending  the  high-schools,  it 

ending  June  80, 1885,  amounted  to  $25,849,o  was  necessary  to  have  some  regard  for  their 

756 ;  or,  including  the  amount  estimated  short  feelings,  and  the  changes  were  made  with  a 

returned  at  inland  ports  and  exported  to  the  view  to  enconraging  higher  education  among 

United  States,  $28,484,781.    The  amount  re-  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  being  in  a  minority« 

turned  for  the  United  States  is  $20,992,184,  and  could  not  elect  co-religionists  to  the  high-school 

for  Great  Britain,  $4,684,283.    The  principal  boards;  that  the  book  of  Scripture  selecticfns 

articles  of  export  were:  Agricultural  products,  used  in  the  public  schools  had  been  submitted 

$8,209,880;  animalsand  their  produce,  $7,866,-  to  leading  ministers  of  all  the  Protestant  de- 

978 ;  produce  of  the  forest,  $7,871,028 ;  man-  nominations,  as  well  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

ufactures,  $1,176,796.  archbishop,  and  had  been  approved  by  all,  the 

The  imports  in  the  same  period  entered  for  only  change  made  by  Archbishop  Lynch  being 

consumption  amounted  to  $89,285,143;    the  an  alteration  of  '^ which*'  to  ^'who"  in  the 
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Lord's  Prayer.  With  regard  to  tbe  other 
changes  in  the  school  law,  they  argoed  that 
.there  coold  not  be  anything  very  objectionable 
in  them,  as  when  they  passed  the  House  the 
Conserrative  members  had  made  no  objection. 
The  provision  regarding  the  payment  of  taxes 
by  landlords  and  tenants,  they  said,  had  been 
wrongly  interpreted  by  the  Oonsenratives,  as  it 
was  intended  that  the  same  mle  should  apply 
to  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  laud- 
lords — i.  e.,  that  the  religion  of  the  tenant 
shonld  decide  the  question.  At  the  provincial 
elections,  held  on  Dec.  28,  the  Roman  Catholics 
voted  solidly  for  the  Liberals,  and  the  Conserv- 
atives gained  but  few  Protestant  votes.  The 
Mowatt  Government  (Liberal)  was  sostained 
by  a  largely  increased  majority. 


fitvouMit— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Zenas  F.  Moody,  Republican ;  Secretary 
of  State,  R.  P.  Earhart ;  Treasurer,  Edward 
Hirsch;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
E.  B.  McElroy;  Immigration  Commissioner, 
Samuel  Rothschild.  Supreme  Court:  Chief- 
Justice,  John  B.  Waldo;  Associate  Justices, 
William  P.  Lord  and  William  W.  Thayer. 

NMitiL — ^The  State  election  occurred  on  the 
7th  of  June,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  Governor  and  Judge,  while  the 
other  State  officers  and  the  Congressmap 
chosen  were  Republicans.  Sylvester  Fennoyer 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor. 
The  following  were  the  candidates  for  the  other 
offices,  with  the  vote  for  each : 


omoi. 


CoDffTeMmaii 

Scerataiy  of  StaU 

State  TreMorer. 

BaperinteiMleDt  of  Public  iDstniction. 

State  Printer 

BopnKM  Jadgv 


BUMMr  Haf  uiaBat* 
v«  w^c  JuBrtoa.  •  • 

G.W.  Wabb 

O.B.M«E]roj... 

P.O.Bakar 

J.  B.  Waldo 


T«4iu 


2«,91S 

Se,90S 

anJ9K 
SS.860 


ll.L.Bntiar. 

K.F.6tbboiia.... 
U.  F.  MaratoB... 
NuwlaoD  DaTla.. 
C*bBriaaNlakaO... 
B.8.8trabaD 


Veto. 


SfliiSSS 
S(SM9 

S&.1S0 

sa,ssi 

S7,<NM 


aiLMUIar.... 
A.  C.  KlDoaj... 

JoliB  Loaf 

W.  D.  Lymaa.. 
J.  B.  Bbapbard. 


Vclib 


17BS 

s.ns 

t,TS5 
S.6M 

t,T0O 


The  Legislature  consists  of  19  Reoublicans 
and  11  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  ana  85  Re- 
publicans and  25  Democrats  in  the  House. 

flaaacM* — The  balance  in  the  State  Treas- 
ury Jan.  1,  1885,  was  $485,747.20.  The  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury  for  the  term  ending 
Jan.  9, 1887,  including  the  foregoing  balance, 
amount  to  $1,870,263.85.  The  disbursements 
of  the  treasury  for  the  term  ending  Jan.  9, 
1887,  amounted  to  $1,487,780.47;  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  Jan.  9,  1887,  of  $882.- 
488.88.  The  total  amount  of  iodebtedness  is 
$58,632.98.  The  whole  amount  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  assess- 
ment-rolls, was  as  follows:  For  1834,  $78,776,- 
011 ;  for  1885,  $77,188,694.  The  general  ex- 
penses of  the  State  government  are  paid 
from  the  tax  levied  for  current  expenses,  which 
constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  general  fund. 
To  this  fund  are  also  credited  sll  collections 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  such  as  the  sale  of 
insurance  stamps,  the  care  and  treatment  of 
private  insaue  patients,  prison  earnings,  eta 

The  following  is  a  summary  showing  the 
total  amounts  of  the  several  trust  funds : 

ntRKDuciBLi  SCHOOL  mm. 

In  tha  bands  of  state  Treaaurer. $544,854  M 

In  tbaenstodyofthaMTcralloealaiirente SSS^I  OT 

Dnaanontatandlnireartlflcateaoriala. U0,5O<  44 

Bnndrr  old  laad-notea  In  caatodr  of  elatk  of 

boards 1,447  ti 

Total »1,OOS,40S  01 

uirivnsrrT  wvtnK 

In  tha  bands  of  state  Traaaorer. $75.764  66 

Daa  on  ontatending  cartlflcates  of  sala. <;M0  16 

HoteofConaliasClancf  for  land ....  66  67 

Total $78471  4t 


The  State  land  ftmd  amounts  to  $208,078.68. 
and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  transferred 
to  the  common-school  fund.  It  \b  estimated 
that  there  remain  unsold  in  the  several  grants 
as  follows :  School  lands  (surveyed  and  unsnr- 
veyed)  about  $2,500,000:  University  lands, 
$15,100;  Agricultural-College  lands,  $45,000; 
State  lands,  $140,000;  Capitol-Building  lands, 
$200 ;  total,  about  $2,600,800. 

EdicatkaaL— The  following  statement  pre- 
sents the  chief  facts  relative  to  the  public 
schools: 


Wbola  nnmbar  of  oraaniMd  dJatrfcte  In  Ilia 

8teteln]885 

Wtaola  nunbar  of  organlMd  dlatifots  In  tba 

Stetelnl886. 

Wbola  nnmbar  d  parsona  batwaen  foar  and 

twent  J  jaara,  1886. 

Wbola  Bombar  of  iMfaona  batwaan  four  and 

CiraDty  yaan,  18S6w 


llambcrofpiipilsaBroDadlBlSSS. 

ViimbcrofpapiIaanroIladtnl896. 

Ineraasa 

Dafljr  aT«rag«  attendanoa  daring  18S5 

DallT  aTsraga  attanda&ca  daring  1886 

inereaaa 

NoBber  of  taaebara  aroploTad  In  pnblia  scbooto 

In  1885 

Nnmbar  of  taaebara  aooplojad  In  pvblle  aeboola 
tnl886 

Incraana 

Vvmbarofaebool-boaaaala  1885 

Nnmbar  of  sehool-boaaaa  In  1886l 

Ineraasa. 


1.886 

U71 

80,018 

89,860 
1841 

461107 
40.176 

8,060 
81,005 
S5,MS 

4,240 

1,701 

1.661 

160 

1.801 

1,876 

84 


TotelrahiaoftehoolpropartylnlSSS $1460,488  14 

Total  Talaa  of  aeboolprapar^  In  1886 $1,890,008  00 

$70,664  86 

$48  89 


AORI'nrLTnilAL-COLLaOS  rUHD. 

InbandaofStateTreaaarar. $84,909  10 

Doa  on  oatstandini?  mrtlfleates  of  sala 1 4,488  06 

Land-notaa  of  P.  M.  Raoffar 980  00 

I«id-notaaofO.£.TIaJds. 100  00 


Total $80,016  16 


Armga  salary  paid  mala  teacbars  par  Dsontb, 
ATaiaga'safanr  paid  nuia  taaebara  par  montb, 

1886; r.rr r.. $46  9© 

Dacrsasa $9  09 

ATamca  salair  paid  ftmala  taaebars  par  montb 

In  1886 $86  06 

Afcraca  aalarr  paid  femala  taaebaia  par  montb 

In  1886 $84  66 

Dsersass $9  81 

The  State  UniTersitj,  at  Eugene  City,  has  8 
instructors  in  the  collegiate  department  It 
has  an  endowment  of  about  $126,000,  and 
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receives  an  annaal  appropriation  from  the  the  apjeeial  aearion  following,  some  imperfeo- 

State  of  $5,000.    The  State  Agricoltural  Ool-  tions  in  the  law  were  remedied,  and  another 

lege  at  Coryallis  has  6  instructors  and  62  act  was  nassed,  definitely  describiDg  the  man: 

students.    There  are  normal  schools  at  Ash-  ner  in  wnich  registration  should  be  made,  and 

land,  Monmouth,  Drain,  and  Weston.    There  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  for  carrying  it 

were  reported  in  1886,  44  colleges  and  acade*  into  effect.    A  few  days  preceding  the  time 

roies.    The  State  has  a  school  for  the  educa-  mentioned  in  the  law,  in  which  registration 

tion  of  the  blind  and  also  a  school  for  educating  should  be  made,  the  various  officers  appointed 

deaf-mutes.  to  carry  it  into  effect  abandoned  all  further 

PWitenliarj. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  compliance  with  its  provisions  in  regard  to 
convicts  received,  discharged,  and  remaining:  registration,  and  as  a  consequence  the  opera- 
Number  reraiuning  Dec.  81, 1884,  274 ;  received  tion  of  the  law  in  that  regard  was  suspended, 
from  Jan.  1, 1885,  to  Deo.  81, 1886, 251 ;  escapes  This  condition  of  affairs  was  the  result  of  a 
recaptured,  1 ;  returned  from  insane  asylum,  suit  brought  before  the  courts  by  a  citizen  of 
1 ;  discharged,  241 ;  highest  number  confined,  Multnomah  County,  in  which  it  was  demanded 
298 ;  lowest  number,  268 ;  daily  average  nnm-  of  the  court  that  an  injunction  be  issued  against 
ber,  278*71.  The  total  appropriation  for  1885  the  county  commissioners  of  that  county  re- 
and  1886  was  $58,420 ;  total  expenditure,  $57,-  straining  them  from  auditing  and  allowing  bills 
172.26.  The  cash  earnings  for  the  two  years  against  the  county  incurred  in  the  execution 
were  $86,063.82.  In  addition,  nearly  4.000,000  of  the  registration  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  brick  were  manufactured  by  convict-labor  commanded  the  issuance  of  the  injunction 
for  the  State.  prayed  for,  for  the  reason,  as  alleged  by  the 

Csutttattoaal  kmmimmli, — The  last  Legisia-  court,  that  that  part  of  the  statute  relating  to 

tnre  proposed  three  amendments  to  the  Con-  registration  was  not  the  law  of  the  State,  it  be- 

stitution,  one  relating  to  the  salaries  of  State  ing,  in  the  judgment  of  two  of  the  three  judges 

officers,  one  relating  to  prohibition,  and  one  of  that  court,  in  conflict  with  a  proviaion  of 

changing  the  Ume  of  State  elections  from  June  the  State  Constitution. 

to  November.     Action  upon  those  proposed  StatWcs. — The  following  figures  are  from  the 

amendments  is  required  at  the  session  of  1887,  census  of  1885,  Baker  County  missing:  Pounds 

and,  if  they  are  agreed  to,  it  will  be  its  duty  to  of  wool,  9,165,880 ;  number  of  sheep,  1,686,- 

submit  them  to  the  voters  of  the  State  for  929 ;  of  hogs,  202,612 ;  horses,  165,909 ;  mules, 

finid  action.    The  suggestion  has  been  made  8,591;  cattle,  878,247;   acres  under  cultiva- 

that  a  convention  should  be  called  to  revise  tion,  1,248,904;  bushels  of  wheat,  8,988,718; 

the  Constitution.    '*  But  it  is  not  at  all  neces-  oats,  6,247,800;   barley  and  rye,  1,694,614; 

sary,*'  says  the  Gk>vernor,  **  that  a  convention  com,  278,497 ;  tons  of  hay,  877,822 ;  pound8 

should  be  called.    We  have  a  safe  conservative  of  butter  and  cheese,  8,287,928 ;   bushels  of 

Constitution  now,  and  the  necessary  changes,  fiax-seed,  14,262;  pounds  of  hops,  2,547,878; 

if  any,  can  be  made  by  the  slower  and  better  bushels  of  potatoes,  2,650,284 ;  of  apples,  2,- 

way — that  of  legislative  suggestion.^'  005,878 ;  prunes  and  plums,  150,806 ;  tons  of 

Regl^  Law. — Both  parties  having  declared  coal,  29,600;  pounds  of  silver,  100;  ounces  of 

for  it,  the  Legislature  at  its  last  regular  session  gold-dost,   14,965;   feet  of  lumber,  169,185,- 

passed  a  general  election  law,  among  the  pro-  726;  pounds  of  tobacco,  18,207;   of  salmon, 

visions  of  which  was  one  requiring  the  regis-  8,816  barrels,  488,594  cases,  and  404   kits; 

tration  of  voters  preceding  each  election.    At  8,155  baskets  of  oysters. 


PiPEft  ElffVELOPES)  BAfiSy  Etu     Prior   to  been  used  for  special  purposes  from  time  im- 

1880  envelopes  were  unknown,  and  they  were  memorial,  goes  without  saying, 
not  generally  adopted  in  this  country  until       The  popular  history  of  envelopes  is  closely 

about  1850.    Letters  were  written  on  large  identical  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 

sheets  of  paper  folded  so  that  the  writing  States,  and  in  both  countries  it  dates  from  the 

could  not  readily  be  seen,  and  were  secured  introduction  of  cheap  letter-postage.     Until 

with  sealing-wax  or  wafers.    The  introduction  1889  the  British  Post-Office  charged  double 

of  cheap  letter-postage  in  England  in  January,  rates  for  two  pieces  of  paper,  no  matter  in 

1840,  largelv  increased  the  volume  of  corre-  what  shape,  which,  of  course,  prohibited  en- 

spoDdence  by  mail,  and  created  a  demand  for  velopes.    The  postage-reform  act  was  passed 

some  quicker  and  easier  method  of  folding  and  on  Aug.  17, 1889,  and  on  the  10th  of  January, 

sealing.    An  English  stationer  named  Brewer  1840,  the  penny-postage  letter-rate  went  into 

is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  effect.    Envelopes  soon  began  to  make  their 

to  the  public  the  paper  envelope  substantially  appearance  in  the  mails,  bat  were  not  very 

as  it  exists  to-day.   That  such  envelopes,  made  generally  used  until  the  introduction  of  stamps 

of  leather,  parchment,  or  even  of  paper,  have  and  stamped  envelopes  by  the  Qovemmenti 
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Mb7  e,  1840.  Before  the  end  of  the  jmx  the 
nDmber  of  letters  pawiag  throogh  the  lURiU 
more  than  doubled,  and  in  1S41  more  then 
half  of  the  letters  posted  were  iocloeed  in  en- 
Telopee.  In  IS60,  SSO,000,000  enveloped  let^ 
ters  pMsed  through  the  mails  in  Great  Britun 
alone,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  America  and  all 
other  landa,  it  has  nqttdlj  iooreaaed  erer  since. 
At  firat  enrelopes  were  regarded  with  dis- 
favor hj  fkMidloiu  people.  Tne  gummed  seal- 
flap  ioevltaU;  soggested  the  tongue  as  the  moat 
natural  and  ooDrenlent  tonroe  of  moisture  ne- 
ceaaarj  to  Indace  adhenon,  and  it  was  held 
to  be  an  aflhiDt  to  send  a  letter  that  could  be 
■uapeoted  of  having  ondei^oDe  sach  treatment. 
The  Dakeof  Welliogton  is  said  to  have  waxed 
verj  wroth  over  a  transgression  in  ttits  regard, 
but  the  iDDovatioo  was  so  veir  convenient 
that  not  even  the  disapproval  of  the  aristo^ 
nej  could  impair  its  popularity,  and  for  a  gen- 
eraticm  letters  folded  in  the  old  we;  have  been 
practioollr  obsolete,  aave  as  hsliion  now  and 
then  decrees  a  temporary  revival  of  the  cns- 

In  the  United  States  the  introdnction  and 
manufacture  of  envelopes  kept  nsoe  with  that 
of  Great  Britain.  OompamtiveV  cheap  rates 
of  letter- puetHge  were  introduced  in  1848,  and 
with  each  suooesnve  reduction  the  demand  for 
envelopes  increaaed. 

Fur  nearly  ten  years  band  processes  fur- 
nished all  that  were  used,  but  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  demand  must  speedily  outgrow 
the  supply,  and  by  1840  an  envelope-making 
machine  was  devised  in  England,  but  was  not 
patented,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  done 
satisfactory  work.  The  first  English  patent 
(No.  10,S66)  was  issued  to  Edwtu  Hill  and 
Warren  De  la  Rue,  Uarch  17,  18U,  and  the 
maobtne  was  subsequently  improved  and  ex- 
hibited by  its  inventor  at  tbe  World's  Fair  tu 
London  in  13SI,  where  it  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

The  first  Amerioon  patent  (So.  e,OSS)  was 
fasned  to  J.  E.  Park  and  0.  S.  Wataon,  Jan.  23, 
1849,  and  the  nomber  of  patents  on  envelopes 
and  envelope  machinerr  now  numbers  not  far 
from  800  In  the  United  States  alone,  while  the 
dally  eonramption  of  envelopes  for  letters  only 
is  estimated  at  13,000,000  to  16,000,000.  This 
makes  no  account  of  the  many  millions  of  seed 
and  temple  envelopea. 

The  manufacture  of  envelopes  by  hand  is 
ntoh  a  simple  matter  that  for  several  years  the 
demand  waa  supplied  by  the  most  primitive 


It  would  cut  a  right  angle  (0,  0,  Ha;.  1).  T 
use  them  to  advantage  the  paper  had  to  fa 
held  firmly  upon  i  ■•---  •  " 
chisel  was  driven  th  „ 
workman  at  first  held  tbe  sheets  down  by  main 
Btrengtb,  pressing  his  e1t>ow  upon  a  block  rest- 
ing on  the  paper  while  be  drove  his  cbisel,  but 
a  simple  and  ingenious  toggle-joint  arrange- 
ment soon  superseded  the  primitive  method, 
so  that  tbe  several  sheets  of  paper  were  held 
firmly  while  the  trimming  was  done  by  hand. 
This  toggle-press  is  shown  in  Fig.  I.  A  repre- 
sents several  sheets  of  paper;  B.  the  block  (hat 
holds  them  down  and  receive!  ine  direct  press- 


knife  or  shears  in  cutting  paper  to  tbe  denred 
shape.  The  folding,  gumming,  etc.,  were  all 
done  by  hand,  as  were  the  inbeequent  opera- 
tions of  oonnting  and  separating  into  packages. 
As  the  demand  increased,  hand-tools  were 
devised,  so  that  several  sheeta  could  be  cot 
through  at  onoe.  Theee  were  in  effect  chisels, 
one  very  broad,  so  that  Its  cutting-edge  waa 
several  tnchet  long,  and  the  other  bent  so  that 


ure ;  !>,  B,  is  the  toggle,  composed  of  two  legs, 
one  inflexible  and  Uie  other  hinged  about  mid- 
way of  its  length,  as  shown.  To  the  end  of 
tbe  inflexible  leg  a  line,  6,  is  made  fast  which 

Eaases  through  a  hole  near  the  end  of  the 
inged  leg.  F  Is  a  solid  timber  or  other  ade- 
quate overhead  support.  It  is  evident  that  a 
pull  upon  G  most  cause  a  powerful  downward 
tbnist  upon  B.  When  the  pressure  is  sofBdent, 
G  is  carried  up  to  tbe  cleat,  E,  and  made  fast. 
The  facility  with  which  pressure  oan  be  ap- 

SUed  and  released  with  this  contrivance  ren- 
ers  it  veij  convenient.  C,  0,  represent  tbe 
chisels  at  first  used  in  making  envelopes,  and 
which  are  atill  used  in  filling  small  orders  for 
Intffolar  sixee. 

The  folding  and  ffnmming  were  at  first  done 
by  hand,  wooden  blocki  of  the  desired  rfze 
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being  used  to  facilitate  creasing  and  taming 
np  &e  flaps.  Snbeeqaentlj  sheet-iron  dies 
were  made,  with  which  the  paper  was  creased 
preparatory  to  gamming,  ana  the  operation 
was  completed  with  a  bone  folder. 

All  envelope-making  machines  deal  with  the 
*^  blanks,"  as  thej  are  called,  namely,  lozenge- 
shaped  pieces  of  paper  prepared  beforehand. 
The  early  methods  of  cutting  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  modem  method  requires  a  steel 
die,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  placed  on  a  pile 


FXO.  a.— EirfXXiOPB«COTRB. 

of  250  sheets  of  paper,  and  forced  throngh 
them  all  at  once  nnder  a  powerful  press.  A 
is  the  pile  of  paper ;  B,  the  thick  npper  edge 
of  the  die,  and  0,  0,  C,  its  lower  or  cntting 
edge.  The  outline  of  the  die  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  general  shape  of  envelope-blanks, 
thongh  it  is  varied  according  to  fancy  or  spe- 
cial requirements.  A  die  of  this  kind  costs 
about  $15,  and  has  to  be  made  of  the  finest 
steel,  in  order  to  stand  the  tremendous  pressure 
and  retain  its  keenness  of  edge. 

In  some  machines  an  attendant  feeds  the 
blanks  one  at  a  time,  laying  each  sheet  upon  a 
table,  where  the  side  and  the  bottom  flaps 
are  toadied  with  gum  and  carried  forward  to 
be  folded,  an  operation  which  is  performed  in 
different  ways  by  different  machmes.  In  the 
original  De  la  Rue  machines  (Fig.  8)  there 


Fxo.  8.— Db  la.  Bus  HACBxm. 

was  a  rectangular  opening,  B,  the  size  of  the 
intended  envelope.  The  blank  (represented 
by  a  dotted  line  in  the  figure)  was  placed  over 
this,  and  a  plunger  (A)  descended  npon  it, 
pressing  it  down  throngh  the  opening  npon  a 
lower  table,  the  flaps  being  of  course  oent  up- 
ward (0)  against  the  sides  of  the  plunger.  In- 
stantly the  plunger  was  withdrawn,  and  four 


hhnged  folders,  corresponding  in  shape  with 
the  flaps  of  the  envdope,  folded  down  the 
abeady  gummed  flaps,  and  the  work  was 
done.  The  finished  envelope  fell  into  a  recep- 
tacle, and  the  operation  was  repeated  at  the 
rate  of  about  sixty  in  a  minute.  The  verbal 
description  seems  very  simple,  but  in  point  of 
fact  the  operation  involves  a  number  of  eccen- 
tric movements  that  call  for  very  nice  calcula- 
tion and  adjustment.  These  movements  are 
effected  bv  cams  so  adjusted  that  with  clook- 
like  regularity  the  folders  move  when  the 
plunger  rises,  and  retire  after  having  done 
their  duty.  The  gummed  rollers  are  always 
exactly  in  position  when  the  plunger  begins 
to  descend,  and  all  this  reciprocal  action  goes 
on  without  a  hitch. 

A  huge  majority  of  the  machines  in  use  em- 
ploy this  device  of  a  plunger  and  its  attach- 
ment. Some  of  the  modem  improvements 
point  to  a  different  system,  indicated  in  Fig. 
4,  where  the  blank  is  carried  by  arms  and  roll- 
ers nnder  a  thin  metal  slab,  D,  over  which  the 
side  and  bottom  flaps  are  folded  with  hardly 
a  perceptible  check  in  the  onward  progress  of 
the  envelope.  These  machines  are  peculiar,  in 
that  the  blank  starts,  as  it  were,  at  one  end  of 
a  t^ble  some  flve  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  and  is  delivered  Inidied  at  the  other 
end,  with  scarcely  a  pause,  after  its  edge  is  first 
lifted  by  the  device  described  farther  on.  it 
is  adjustable  for  any  ordinary  size  of  envelope, 
and  will  turn  out  120  or  more  in  a  minute. 
Until  recently  machines  have  been  practically 
non-adjustable— that  is  to  say,  they  could  be 
changed  from  one  size  of  envelope  to  another 
only  at  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  plunger-machines, 
where  several  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the 
principal  attachments.  The  machine  described 
m  connection  with  Fig.  4  is  readily  adjustable 
to  any  ordinary  style  of  envelope,  and  does  its 
work  more  smoothly  and  directly  than  any  of 
the  plunger-machines. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  summing  envelopes 
by  machinery  lies  in  the  seai-fiap— ^e  one  that 
serves  to  close  the  envelope.  The  othtr  fiaps  are 
pressed  together  as  soon  as  they  are  gummed, 
and  left  to  adhere  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain;  but,  in  order  to  gum  the  seal-flap  by 
machinery,  it  must  not  m  allowed  to  touch 
anything  until  it  has  had  time  to  di7,  and  be- 
come harmless  to  itself  as  well  as  to  the  other 
clean  envelopes  with  which  it  may  be  brought 
in  contact  in  packing  for  shipment.  In  the  early 
machines,  many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  the 
blanks  were  gummed  l^  hand,  and  dried  be- 
fore being  fed  to  the  machine,  but  the  diffionl- . 
ty  was  overcome  by  providing  wire  racks  fixed 
upon  a  slowly  ranning  band.  When  the  side 
and  bottom  flaps  had  been  gummed  and  folded, 
the  seal  flap  was  gummed  and  creased  for  fold- 
ing, but  before  the  operation  was  completed  it 
was  dropped  into  the  wire-racks  and  made 
a  Journey  of  about  three  minutes*  duration 
through  a  moderately  warm  current  of  air 
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which  dried  the  fresh  gum  before  the  oironit  technicaUy  called  a  tabe-— that  is,  it  is  a  bag 

was  completed.     In  the  latest  machines  the  withoat  a  bottom.    'While  in  this  condition  it 

envelopes  are  delivered  in  packs  of  twenty-ti ve  nsuallj  receives  whatever  label  or  other  printed 

on  a  table  in  front  of  an  attendant,  who  has  matter  it  is  designed  to  bear,  and  is  then  sent 

onlj  to  fix  a  paper  band  aroond  each  package,  to  a  special  machine  which  with  wonderlnl  ra- 

A  step  in  advance  are  the  self-feedijiff  at-  pidity  cats  two  slits  at  the  bottom  of  the  tobe, 

tadiments  which  enable  the  attendant  to  lay  a  gums  the  edges,  folds  the  comers  over,  and  in 

pile  of  blanks  npon  the  table  and  let  the  ma-  an  instant  tarns  oat  the  complete  paper  bag 

chine  feed  itself.    This  necessitates  the  lifting  with  one  end  closed  in  sqch  a  way  that,  when 

of  the  blanks  one  by  one.    It  is  e£Fected  some-  filled  with  floor  or  meal  or  any  aaitable  article 

times  by  the  gammers  which,  attached  to  arms,  of  commerce,  it  will  permit  the  bag  to  assnme 

descend  npon  the  pile  of  blanks.    The  top  a  nearly  cvlindrical  form  without  any  weak 

blank  adheres  to  them  and  is  picked  ap,  car-  angles  at  the  bottom  where  it  woold  be  likely 

ried  forward  and  disengaged  from  the  gummers  to  tear  when  subjected  to  a  strain  from  within, 

by  the  descent  of  the  plunger.    A  still  more  The  manufactare  of  paper  and  cardboard 

ingenioos  device  is  to  raise  the  blank  by  air-  boxes  for  fancy  packages  of  confectionary,  for 

snction.    In  fig.  4,  A  is  a  pile  of  blanks,  and  all  the  smaller  varieties  of  goods  sold  by  re- 
tailers, is  enorroons.     These  boxes  are  fre- 

2)                         II  qaently  of  a  complicated  pattern,  but  the  in- 

gennity  of  manofactnrers  has  devised  a  species 
of  die  that  at  one  motion  cuts  and  creases  a 
piece  of  cardboard  so  that  it  is  ready  to  be 
folded  and  packed  for  shipment  This  species 
of  goods  merits  description,  since  it  involves 
an  exceedinfi^y  nice  de^^ee  of  medianical  sldlL 
Usually,  designs  more  or  less  elaborate  are 

Pj^  ^  wanted  on  each  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the 

box.  As  the  simplest  box  moat  have  at  least 
B  is  a  rubber  tnbe  leading  to  a  small  auction-  four  sides  and  a  top  and  bottom,  it  is  evident 
pump,  actuated  at  proper  intervals  by  the  mo-  that  a  good  deal  of  planning  ia  necessary.  The 
tion  of  an  attachment  At  the  end  of  the  tube  printing,  usnally  from  a  lithographer's  stone, 
is  a  small  metal  fixture,  E,  indicated  by  dotted  is  done  on  the  uncut  sheet  of  cardboard  with 
lines  adjusted  so  that  it  rests  lightlv  upon  the  due  regard  to  economy  of  material.  Next  a 
upper  envelope  blank,  and  is  slightiy  raised  as  die  is  made  on  a  stout  slab  of  wood,  oorre- 
soon  as  the  air  in  the  tube  is  exhausted.  To  spending  in  size  with  the  sheet  of  cardboard, 
this  fixture  the  top  blank  adheres  and  is  raised  When  it  is  remembered  that  several  boxes  are 
as  indicated  enougli  for  a  carrier,  0,  to  run  for-  to  be  cut  out  at  once,  that  aome  angles  must 
ward  under  it,  detach  it  wholly  from  the  pile  be  created  and  others  eut,  and  that  the  whole 
and  deliver  it— the  air-suction  being  at  this  must  register  to  a  hair's  breadth,  the  difficulty 
instant  released — to  the  rollers  under  the  form,  of  the  mechanical  problem  can  be  appreoiatea. 
D,  which  in  turn  carry  it  forward  to  the  fold-  The  die  is  made  by  settingfirmly  in  the  wooden 
ing  arrangements  already  described.  dab  a  system  of  knives  and  creasers,  which 
The  manufacture  of  paper  bags  is  closely  al-  prefect  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
lied  to  that  of  envelopes,  but  the  machinery  sarfaoe  of  the  wood.  The  die  is  set  on  edge, 
for  making  them  is  of  comparatively  recent  in-  and  held  firmly  in  position  in  a  frame,  while 
vention,  and  differs  from  envelope  machinery  another  frame,  similar  in  sixe,  carries  the  card- 
in  many  particulars.  The  bags  are  made  of  all  board,  and  for  a  moment  presses  the  whole 
sizes,  from  a  few  inches  square  up  to  the  capao-  sheet  against  the  die.  Then  the  movable  frame 
ity  of  a  flonr-barrel,  and  are  usea  in  enormous  falls  back,  the  sheet  of  cardboard  is  removed, 
quantities  by  retailers  of  aD  sorts  of  goods.  As  and  the  operation  is  repeated.  A  very  ingen- 
in  the  case  of  envelopes  they  were  at  first  made  ions  device  in  this  connection  should  not  be 
by  hand,  but  machinery  was  soon  devised  to  overlooked.  Of  course,  when  the  knives  push 
meet  the  increasing  demand.  The  paper  is  first  through  the  cardboard  they  have  a  tendency 
cut  to  the  desired  size  and  laid  npon  a  sloping  to  retain  it  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  To 
table,  whence  it  is  carried  by  rollers  under  an  prevent  this,  the  whole  surface  of  the  die  is 
iron  slab  of  the  exact  widUi  of  the  intended  studded  with  little  bent  strips  of  cardboard 
bag,  the  principle  being  the  same  as  that  indi-  fastened  to  the  wooden  slab  so  that  each  gently 
cated  at  D,  Fig.  4,  in  the  envelope  machinery,  resists  being  pressed  down  flat  against  the 
It  movee  at  a  rapid  rate  nntil  its  forward  cor-  slab,  and  their  combined  effort  is  sufficient  to 
ners  encounter  two  bent  phites  of  smooth  iron  free  the  cardboard  from  the  knives  as  soon  as 
something  like  plowshares,  one  of  them  on  thepositive  pressure  is  removed, 
either  side  of  the  slab.  These  first  raise  the  The  variety  of  shapes  in  which  boxes  and 
comers  and  forward  edges  of  the  moving  sheet,  envelopes  are  made  is  only  equaled  by  the  in- 
then  cause  them  to  bend  inward  nntil  the  edges  finite  diversities  of  individual  taste,  and  the 
of  the  sheet  overlap  and  adhere  to  one  another,  insatiable  desire  for  something  new  even  in 
having  been  already  gummed.  The  bag  is  now  such  a  simple  thing  as  the  wrapper  for  a  paper 
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of  pins  or  a  box  of  matches.  From  one  es- 
tabushmeot  ia  the  city  of  New  York  these 
boxes  are  sent  to  Europe  in  large  quantities, 
and  in  the  same  establishment  are  made  paper 
pie-plates  at  a  cost  wholesale  of  about  one  half 
a  cent  each,  and  deeper  dishes  for  the  use  of 
retail  dealers  in  bntter  and  other  similar  trades 
at  a  price  that  enables  them  to  be  given  away 
bj  the  seller  and  thrown  away  by  the  buyer. 
Such  dishes,  with  many  other  useful  articles, 
are  made  upon  molds  under  a  pressure  of  about 
800  tons. 

PARAOVATy  a  republic  in  Sonth  America. 
(For  details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc., 
see  *^  Annual  Oydopssdia ''  for  1885.) 

fieTenuMitt — ^The  President  is  Gen.  Escobar 
Telected  in  November,  188jB).  Pending  the 
formation  of  his  Cabinet,  the  members  of  the 
Oabinet  of  bis  predecessor  retained  their  port- 
folios ;  they  were :  Secretary  of  State  and  of 
the  Interior,  Ool.  Mesa;  Foreign  Affairs,  8e- 
fior  J.  S.  Deoond ;  Finance,  Seftor  A.  Cafiete ; 
Justice  and  Public  Worship,  Sefior  Gonzalez; 
War,  Ool.  Duarte.  The  United  States  Consul 
and  chargi  ^affairei  at  Asuncion  is  Samuel 
A.  Walton.  The  Paraguayan  Consul-General 
at  New  York  is  R.  R.  Bartbold. 

AagMteagiajan  "Dvatj. — ^A  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  Great  Britain 
and  Paraguay  was  signed  during  the  summer 
of  1886.  The  treaty  accords  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  to  British  goods  and  vessels. 
It  applies  to  all  British  colonies  except  those 
of  India,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  2iealand,  the  Cape,  and  Na- 
tal, but  may  be  extended  to  any  of  these  on 
notice  being  given  by  the  British  representa- 
tive in  Paraguay  within  two  years  from  May 
10,  1886. 

FlaaMH*  —  The  home  indebtedness  of  the 
republic  through  the  sale  of  Government  lands 
and  the  operations  of  a  sinking-fund  created 
by  adding  10  per  cent,  to  the  import  duties, 
has  been  reduced  to  the  trifling  sum  of  $881,- 
780.  The  foreign  debt  was  reduced  to  $4,250,- 
000  by  the  convention  with  foreign  bondhold- 
ers, signed  at  London  on  Deo.  4, 1886.  The 
interest  due  on  this  consolidated  debt  will  be 
2  per  cent,  annually  during  the  first  five  years ; 
8  per  cent,  the  next  five  years,  and  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  thereafter.  A  sinking-fund  at  the 
rate  of  half  of  1  per  cent,  yearly  has  been  pro- 
vided, to  become  operative  at  the  expiration  of 
the  tenth  year. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  cns- 
tom-houses,  which  produced  $678,008  in  1884, 
against  $525,000  in  1888.  The  total  income 
of  tiie  Government  during  1884  reached  $889,- 
970,  while  the  expenditure  did  not  exceed 
$803,285.  The  budget  for  1885  estimated  the 
income  at  $1,487,900 ;  the  outlay,  $1,817,024. 

Tstasss. — Foreigners  residing  in  Paraguay  ex- 
patiate on  the  remarkably  fine  tobacco  grown 
in  the  country,  which  in  fragrance  and  ap- 
pearance, as  weJ]  as  suitablenera  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars,  is  ranked  with  Manila;  but, 


in  spite  of  its  intrinsically  good  cjualities,  it 
does  not  bring  abroad  the  price  it  would  if 
better  cured  and  properly  prepared  for  mar- 
ket Paraguayan  tobacco-growers  are  said  to 
be  strangely  inexperienced  and  negligent. 

CiWMne. — There  were  imported  into  Para- 
guay, in  1884,  $1,448,000  worth  of  merchan- 
dise, compared  with  $953,000  the  prerious 
year;  while  the  export  of  Paraguayan  prod- 
ucts was  $1,572,000  in  1884,  agamst  $1,766,- 
000  in  1888.  In  1885  the  chief  exports  con- 
sisted of  tobscco,  which  was  represented  by 
$861,798;  yerba  n?at^  (Paraguay  tea),  $790,- 
400;  hides,  $249,584;  and  cabinet  and  dye 
woods  to  the  amount  of  $284^087 ;  these  four 
articles  alone  constituting  a  total  exportation 
of  $2,185,869.  There  were  exported,  besides, 
some  oranges  and  other  minor  products. 

PATENTS.  A  comparison  of  the  year  1886 
with  1885  discloses  a  slight  falling  off  in  pat- 
ents issued^  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  applications  for  patents. 


STATlSnCB. 

1S85. 

ia86. 

Beeelots  (net) 

$l,188w068  lA 
1,024,878  85 

tl.161551  40 

ExpfRdittires. 

998,506  45 

B«celpti  OTW  ezpeiidltarM. 

S16a.no  80 

S16B,04T  95 

AmoQot  Id  Treacmy  to  credit 
ofoflloe,  JftDQiiyl 

ExpeadltorM  for  nlariet 

Total  nnmbflr  of  applie«t1oBS 
for  [wtoiita  for  InrentloDs. . . 

Total  number  of  appUeatloiia 
for  patents  for  ilMlgaa,  re- 
iasoea,  tnde^nariu,  and  la- 
bela. 

Fatenta  laaned,  inohidUif  de- 
algna 

$a,M^405  68 

IMS^OO 

84,WT 

M6S 

Hl<H 

1» 

1/»«T 

891 

8,868 
1.549 

68,107,436  68 

6605,948  80 

85,161 

1,8T9 
8189) 

Patenta  reliaaed 

Trade-marka  refflatered 

Labeln  refiaterod 

Namber  of  patenta  esptivd 

duHnffyear 

Withheld   for  non-payment 

of  flnal  fee 

116 
1,099 

878 

is,9sr 

8»808 
901906 

Patenta  faaaed  tn  dtlaena  of 
the  United  Statea. 

Patenta  iaaaed  to  forvlfrners.. 

1.489 

Among  the  States,  Connecticut  leads  in  in- 
ventiveness for  1885,  with  1  patent  for  every 
615  inhabitants,  for  1886  witn  one  for  every 
729.  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia follow  next  for  both  years,  in  the  order 
named.  Mississippi,  with  1  patent  for  every 
21,761,  is  most  backward  in  1866.  For  1885, 
North  Carolina,  with  1  for  17,280,  is  the  last 
In  1886,  England  took  548;  Canada,  275; 
Germany,  272 ;  and  France,  144  patents ;  and 
ten  countries  but  1  patent  eacn.  In  1885, 
England  took  549;  Canada,  284;  Oermany, 
298 ;  and  France,  188  patents.  For  this  year, 
also,  ten  countries  took  1  patent  each. 

Aaiai  RepMiSt — The  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents issued  his  annual  report  for  1885,  dated 
Jan.  80, 1886,  in  the  "  Official  Gazette  "  of  Feb. 
16, 1886.  The  annual  report  for  1886,  dated 
Jan.  81,  1887,  appeared  in  the  *' Official  Ga- 
zette ''  of  Feb.  8,  1887.  The  burden  of  the 
recommendations  in  both  reports  is  the  same, 
more  room,  a  hiboratory,  and  rea^ustment  of 
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salaries  being  asked  for.  The  force  has  been  was  due  to  the  nse  of  the  patented  design.  It 
increased,  in  accordance  with  the  Commission-  was  practically  impossible  to  msJce  this  show- 
er^s  reaaest  in  his  report  for  1886.  The  ar-  ing.  Hence  the  mfringer  could  imitate  the 
rears  of  work  have  been  brought  up,  until  but  patented  design  without  liability,  and  the  law 
four  divisions  are  in  arrears  100  days  and  up-  was  a  nulhty.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
ward,  and  but  one  division  160  days.  In  con-  new  law,  the  infringer  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
eluding  the  1886  report,  the  Oommissioner  says:  sum  of  $260  in  any  event;  and  if  his  profits 
**  I  feel  so  confident  that  changes  and  modifi-  are  more  tlian  that  sum,  he  is  compelled,  in 
cations,  too  numerous  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  de-  addition^  to  pay  all  excess  of  profits  above  $260 
tail  or  to  be  pointed  out  in  this  report,  of  a  to  the  patentee.  It  is  believed  that  the  pen- 
substantial  character,  which  would  material^  alty  of  $260,  irrespective  of  profits,  will  sup- 
affect  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  this  ply  the  amount,  and  will  make  the  law  pro* 
office  entire,  are  imperatively  needed,  that  I  tective  and  efiSdent. 

can  not  refrain  ttom  concluding  by  again  urg-  Dcdrisw  tf  Ctirts. — The  following  are  among 

ing  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  providing  the  most  important  decidons : 

in  some  way,  by  commission  or  otherwise,  for  Htmt  tzpiziBg  dniag  Pkooeediiin.— A  unit  in  equity 

a  complete   and  exhaustive  revision  of  the  wMbrou^rhton  May  &  1886,od  lettenpttentwliicb 

entire  legislation,  and,  probably,  of  the  rules  f?P7^  ^  •'^^  *t/''^2'1"?-    There  was  aervioe<« 

«.k:»i«  ^m^,^^  ^uiT^m^Jn  the  oefenoazito  on  Mmy  7,  but  no  steps  were  Uken  to 

which  affect  this  office.  obtain  ^  preliminary  iiyuactioii ;  the  bill,  however, 

Utigadol* — The  most  important  trial  in  court  on  it«  tace  diecloeinff  a  case  cognbable  io  eauity.  Held 

has  been  the  hearing  in  the  united  Bell  tele-  that  the  court  would  not  dismias  the  bUi  because  of 

phone  suits  before  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court.  **»tJ5l"?SL2t^*  Rf*!?'-  ?*^*^  "'•  SfajithOT.  84,  l. 

Five  of  the  principal  suits  in  which  the  Bell  .  T^  7*7 ?X  "  ""t^  *,''":  uuiBted  by  fte 

*.  «  V*  t,MMv  i#.iuv«pcu  Du«»  i«  ^«uv«i  »uv  M^MA  defendsut  thftt  the  complainaut*B  pelsauo wBB  void  1)0- 

Company  had  been  complainant,  and  secured  cauae,  in  expreaaing  the  claim,  the  word  •»  woof"  waa 

judgments  in  the  Circuit  Courta,  were  heard  uaedfor  **warp.*'    Held, ''Such  a  oaaual  miauaeof 

together,  on  appeal,  before  the  Supreme  Court  words  could  not  mislead  any  one  who  would  read  the 

Bench.    This  is  the  first  time  the  Bell  patents  ^?  ^  ?^*^?  7^  **?•  P*;^  '?l!P^' 

have  come  before  this  tribunal,  and  it  Ul  be  SS^^rrdS^^u^ayVSl^^^                 S 

a  matter  of  much  interest  to  note  the  treat-  street.   84,  a. 

ment  they  will  receive.    The  general  tenor  of  Ocmbhiatfan  OBsim  sad  Eq^vslntSi— A  claim  for  a 

decisions  in  the  Circuit  Courts  has  been  to  in-  combination  of  three  elemento  is  not  infringed  by  the 

terpret  patents  fairly,  and  give  them   as  far  j^J  :^^^^rof1t?Sr^S;^pirfo^^^ 

as  possible,  an  equitable  scope.    In  the  Su-    mcnta  uMd  in  the  device  cUuned  to  infringe 

preme  Court  the  treatment  continues  as  rigor-  An  inventor  who  ia  only  an  improver,  and  not  the  first 

ous  as  ever,  and  reissues  are  generally  declared  in  the  art,  is  not  entitled  to  invoke,  broadly,  the  doc- 

invalid.    We  cite  below  a  few  of  the  points  tmeofinectumiialeqmvalent.  aoaa  to  cover  devioea 

brought  out  in  the  decisions  of  the  different  ^cSlbf  w^l               ^oleyFunuture  Comp«or 

courts,  with  volume  and  page  of  the  "  Official  E^bei^Pstiiit— Held,  •»  That  the  court  would  in- 

Gazette,*'  where  reports  can  be  found.    One  terfere  after  a  patent  had  expired  to  restrain  the  sale 

decision,  rendered  in  the  April  term  of  the  Cir-  of  articles  manufactured  previous  to  ita  expiration  in 

cuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  feSSS!!??n  *5  Sr^SJ^.V^fJi^^  N.  Y.  belting  and 
,n  J  Tk  •••  trKA\  :»  •  1  l^acKinff  Co.  M.  Mctiowan,  xxxiv,  11. 
(Fed.  Rep.,  xxvui,  p.  764)^eserve8  a  special  Hew  Peatares  ia  Inikbgiog  Dsrioe,— If  by  the  addi- 
notice.  In  it  the  Court  (Welker,  J.)  decided  tion  of  certain  elements  a  machine  is  constructed 
that  where  a  patent  has  been  applied  for  on  an  which  ia  properly  the  subject  of  a  patent  as  an  im- 
invention,  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  grant  provement^t  does  not  follow  that  the  piiginal  pat- 
an  injnnction  to  restrain  its  infringementjend-  JJ^^^SS^^T  ^  sppropnated.  tate 
ing  the  hearing.  Opinions  of  Justice  Wash-  Peatoieolalinediat  act  shewn  hi Pat«Btee»i  Earlier  Pat- 
ington  and  of  Jastice  Clifford  were  quoted  in  «iit.~Thc  fiict  that  the  complainant  showed  a  feature 
support  of  this  decision.  The  case  is  of  special  ii>  an  earlier  natent  did  not  of  itaelf  preclude  him 
intPTpjifc  AR  Tnarkinir  a  liberal  and  panitablA  ^'^^  claiming  it  in  a  snbaequent  patent  Wilson  m. 
interest  as  marnng  ail  oeiu^^aM  equiia^^^  Culley,xxxv,  2.  Held,  that  repiSuction  of  original 
treatment  or  one  who  has  declared  bis  inten-  claims  in  reissuee  is  not  affected  by  lapse  of  time;  and 
tion  of  taking  ont  a  patent  The  case  is  en-  that  anticipations  must  be  separately  complete  (So- 
titled  Butler  M.  Ball,  and  can  be  found  in  the  mme  Court  dedsion).  Tale  Lock  Manufacturing 
''  OflScial  Gazette,"  xxxviii,  4.                               Company  t$,Bfmnt,xx3^,Z. 

Legiflladaikr-A  number  of  attempts  were  made  .  "™««  ™*~  »  ™«  « IiA^gimBi— Whde  an 

M^iowuvw     Auuiijuvi  VI  abM7iupvo  vf^ivuiauc  improvement  upon  an  earlier  patent  may  support  a 

to  secure  the  passage  of  bills  tending  to  curtail  y^fid  daim,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  earlier 

the  rights  of  pat^tees,  but  without  success,  patent,  one  who  infringes  both  the  earlier  patent  and 

An  enactment  was  passed,  and  has  become  law,  the  improvement  upon  it  ia  not  permitted  to  set  up 

correcting  certain  defecto  in  the  law  relating  S*  f  (IlSJf  J|"JL :f^ 

to  patenti  for  desips.    Under  the  old  law  thi  w^u^TSU^  7^                            ^' 

Supreme  Court  held  that  in  the  case,  for  ex-  BUtatory  VoVdW,  sad  Isw  Uis.— The  word  "  new »» 

ample,  of  a  carpet-manufacturer  who   com-  in  section  48S6  Bevised  Statutes  means  new  to  the 


portion  of  the  profit  made  by  the  infringer,    confer  validity  upon  a  claim  whose  novel^  rests  upon 


aiKh  new  nw  (Snpreme  Court  d»d«Iwi),  Oudner 
n.  Ben,  iziv,  B. 

BMntnowN-— Od*  "who  InvecU  or  diaooren  and 
kaepi  waet  a  pio«Ma  of  mMiDliMtnre,  vIivtiMr  pkMDt- 
tUe  or  not,  lui  &  prt^rn  UwraiD  whkb  the  oourt 
-will  protoot  utimt  om  wbo,  inTiolBtioiiof  ooDtnwt, 
or  wtth  breaoli  of  aoDSdeaoe,  imdaitakes  to  applj  >t 
to  hii  own  lue  or  ^nIom  it  to  ■  third  penon  (s.  J. 
Stala  Court  of  Cluuioer;  deduoo),  SaIoidoii  vt.  Bon, 

fiiilo  Um.— The  Guit  that  a  peraon  olalmlDg  to  hare 

I J  .  J — :—  i_  .a~.  „  '"■■J  knew  that  aoother 

'B,  is  Buffident  to  de- 
I  ratent  in  1888.  even  if 
ButchinioD  tu.  JiTeratt, 


simple  elootriosl  medianinn  catuu  the  vtait 
band  to  become  black  at  tlie  same  inBtant  that 
the  black  one  becomes  white,  and  ao  in  alter- 
natioD.  oorreBponding  with  the  strokes  of  the 
leader  8  bdt^a.  The  effect  apon  the  eje  'a  pn- 
oiselj  the  same  as  if  a  white  rod  were  moTed 
back  and  forth  aoroM  the  space  marked  D. 


Invented  a  devioo  In  1ST4  ( 


it  iDb 


ha  had  been  the  inveDtor.    Butch 

Btooa  Sx  Ddif  In  ^qpljlsgftr  a  BeJBDB.— Tha  •KHUB 

tlut  patencae  was  igiioranC  of  the  lawi  pertainiD*;  to 
1 ._^j  (j  wholly  iiuulBdent.    Hainas  w.  Peck, 


tan  patent  Is 
XT,  10. 


Pirtbl  laUiigeBeBt— In  leUiag  a  compound  which 
he  knowa  can  not  be  practioally  applied  without  mak- 
ing the  OMT  ao  Infrioger,  the  detSndant  baoomea  ma 
■oaeHor;  totheiDfVingement.  AUbaaliae  Company 
w.  Fayne,  hit,  is.       ^  _ 

Eitiat  of  Vorel^  nqnlnd  to  Boutttite  Lnvatkn.^ 
Wbeie  an  old  dBTioe  or  machbie  In  general  uaa,  wiUi 
aaknowledged  aerian*  defeeta  whion  have  been  long 
endnivd  bwauM  no  one  hsa  preTionsW  dieoorered  a 


means  of  obviating  them,  la  taken  in  nand,  and,  br 
ohaniing  its  farmer  atrootore,  thef  ate  removsd  and 
a  di^rent  and  greatly  improved  result  obtained.  It 
'       '       "       e  required  in- 


1  neatlv  improved 
afflimed  that  the  change 

>a.  Fraemao,  x&cvL  1. 

""' —     '"*' ~  eeveraf  claims  of  a  pat- 


repnaent  dutinet  InTendona.   I ^ 

GMtuilng  Compan;  w.  Wharton,  ixivl,  S. 
bUilpgHot  tf  a  Ffert  rfa  Devloe.— Where 


Unatien  patented  is  onlv  a  part  of  the  maehine, 

Inftingodfytbe —  -'•'■ '      "      " 

other  maohmc 


T  the  uaa  of  the  »i 


and  Vk.— A  patentee  is  bound  either 
»  use  Hie  patent  htmiNll'  or  allow  othen  to  use  it 
on  reasonable  and  equitable  terma.  Hoe  v.  Knap, 
Jtuvl,  11. 

tkatbtMmJ'FUa.U.—Aa  a  patent  is  read  bv  per- 
aans  akilled  in  the  ana,  so  should  It  be  read  b;  tba 
court.    Tondenr  u.  Stewart,  Kslep  A  Co.,  Kxiinl,  1. 

lanatlea  aad  Keehsiileal  Skill.— when  the  disUno- 
tjon  between  inveotion  and  meohsnloRl  skill  Is  verv 

doubtful,  the  .'—'--'---'-'  ■- '■•-''•-  '- -■- 

veatioD.     Bui 

lareatlMa. — The  great  iitveatioiu  and  dis- 
coverieB  of  the  jear  will  be  fonnd  under  their 
respective  heads.  The  foUoning  deBcriptions 
emerace  a  few  of  tbe  thousands  of  minor  in- 
ventions, patented  sod  unpatented,  that  were 
made  durmg  the  jear  1886.  The  list  la  by  no 
means  eihaustive.  The  intention  has  been  to 
select  saoh  devices  as  are  of  the  most  genera) 
interest. 

EMrkal  UctreBeMB. — Qreatdiffionltyhasbeen 
experienced,  by  the  conductors  of  operatic  mn- 
sio,  in  maintaining  relations  with  the  leaders 
of  the  side  choruses,  who  are  frequently  ont  of 
eight,  and  can  only  keep  time  by  gneas-work. 
A  French  electrician,  Oarpentier  by  name,  has 
done  Bwav  with  the  difficnltf  bjr  arranpog  a 
small  blaokboard  so  that  time  is  apparently 
marked  upon  it  by  the  oscillations  of  a  white 
band.  The  movement  is  in  reality  an  optical 
deinsion.  The  figure  shows  the  board,  with  a 
white  band  (Q)  painting  toward  the  npper,  and 
a  dark  one  (H)  toward  tbe  lower  comer.    A 


The  oonoeeting  wires  (0)  are  ted  to  a  pedal  on 
which  the  foot  of  theoondnctor  rests  and  upon 
which  he  presaes  in  time  with  tbe  motion  of 
his  hand.  The  seeming  rod  moving  across  tbe 
blaokboard  can  be  seen  by  the  performers 
without  being  directly  looked  at,  and  answert 
the  same  purpose  as  the  movement  of  ■  lead* 
er's  MIoA.  This  apparatos  has  been  intro- 
daced  with  manifest  advantage  in  tbe  Parii 
Op6ra.  It  IS  not  apparent  why  the  same  effect 
oonld  not  be  prodnoed  without  mechanism  bj 
■imply  flashing  an  electric  light  behind  alits 
in  ttie  blaokboard,  SUed  perhaps  with  groaod 
glass.  In  this  way  the  mecbanioal  arrange- 
ments could  be  ooDaiderably  simplified. 
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-    ..  Prof.  £inil  Trelat,of  the 

French  Oonservatory  of  Arts*  and  Trades,  ba« 
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long  advocated  p«rfor&ted  glaat  for  the  bett«r   In  cue  of  neoessitj,  enabUng  tlie  vestel  to 
veiitilationofhoq>italB,  or  indeed  of  807  rooms,    taro  far  more  quicklj  than  u  pouible  with 
but  the  difflcuUj  of  manu factoring  it  ha«  blth-    her  ordinary  iteering-geiir. 
erto  stood  In  the  war,    Tbutdiffloolcj  haanow       ?hMtgnpUt    Waiker.  —  The     accompaiiTlng 
been  overcome,  and  glass  Is  made  with  clr-    drawing  ilinttratee  an  apparatus  devised  b; 
culur  opentDga  of  three  tnm.  diameter,  spaced    U.  Gorclenx  for  BDtomatlcBlly  vasbing  pha- 
fifteen  mm.  from  axis  to  axis.    This  gives  C,000    tographic  negatives.    A  trongh,  tbe  longltadi- 
apertareg  to  the  sqnare  metre.    The  openiogB,    aal  section  of  which  is  nearly  diamond-ahaped, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  are  made 
flaring,   with  the  small  opeaing 
outward,  which  eanses  the  incom- 
iog  currents  of  air  to  separate  on 
entering  the  room,  as  indicated  in 
the  cross-eeotion.    It  is  said  that 
no  troublesome  draoght  is  percep- 
tible when  the  apper  panes  of  « 
window  are  fitted  with  this  glass, 
and  whatever    ontwvd  draught 
there  mav  be  is  concentrated  b/ 
tbe  fannel-like  shape  of  the  aper. 
tnre.    Saeh  glass  in  the  windows 
of  crowded  lectn  re-rooms  wonld 
no  doobtgreatlr  increase  the  com- 
fort of  the  audience.    The  small 
oiroular  marks  in  tbe  illustration 
indicate    the    prerforationiL      Tbe 
arrows  In  tbe  sectional  view  Indi- 
cate the  distributing  eflTeot  of  the 
flaring  aperture  upon  incoming  cnr- 

Urkitm*  s\m. — Such  is  the  singu- 
lar bnt  appropriate  name  ^ven  bj 
its  inventor,  John  UoAdams,  to  a 
device  for  instantlv  checking  the 
headway  of  steamboats  or  other 

vessels.     During  the  snmmer  of   ■ j 

1888  it  was  in  use  on  the  steamer  ■'  

"  Florence,"  in  New  Tork  Harbor,  ittiuMa  mn. 
and  was  tested  nnder  various  con- 
ditions and  wUb  bighty  satisfactory  resnlts.  is  divided  In  the  middle  by  a  partition,  and 
The  illustration  shows  the  principle  of  the  nt-  provided  with  pivots  on  its  outer  sides,  which 
tachment,  namely,  two  stout  doors  hinged  one  are  only  a  little  at>ove  tbe  center  of  grerity. 
on  each  nde  of  the  stem-post  of  the  vessel.  These  pivots  rest  in  nprights,  so  that  the 
Part  of  tbe  fin  Is  cat  away  in  tbe  drawing,  to  double  trough  can  oscillate  freely,  seesaw- 
ahow  the  spring  that  serves  to  start  it  outward  Ewhion.  Immediately  over  the  center  of  oscil- 
on  being  released.  Tlie  four  chuns  shown  lead  latlon  is  a  faucet  or  appliance  to  deliver  water 
tbroogb  dead-eyes  into  a  water-tight  chamber,  in  a  small  streaao.  YVhen  the  trongh  Is  tilted 
and  thence  upward  over  a  sheave  to  a  largo 

spiral  spring  that  cushions  the  strain  when  j -^fl^^^. 

the  resistance  of  the  water  is  felt.    It  will  bo  ^jk             \     \     iW        ' 

readily  understood  that,  if  the  fins  are  re-  <           "-^               /V         '"'^          ^^3| 

leased  when  the  vessel    Is  under  way,  the  ^^         \         1/  ^'V            X^fflH 

pressure  of  the  water  will  force  tbom  out-      [  "■■  v T^'L*^' — ^ dHHn 

ward  until  stopped  by  the  chainn,  when  Iheir  ^\        I'p^ ■^■^  --JMteZ^ 

entire  sorface  offen  itself  to  check  further  N     h^f               ~^\jB^^ 

headway.    The  invention  was  thoroughly  lest-  ^^g"~^*^— ^^^-*^^^-"           r^F^ 

ed  by  a  board  of  naval  ofSoera   in  Angnst,  raoroaupBio  tubcb. 
16S6,    and    their    report    certifies    that    the 

"Florence,"  when  under  foil  headway,  was  one  way,  the  stream  will  fall  on  the  upper  side 
stopped  ond  moved  astern  in  twelve  seconds  of  the  partition ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  weight  of 
uid  within  a  space  of  about  thirty-five  feet,  water  preponderates  on  that  side,  the  trough 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  kept  in  working  will  tilt,  bringing  the  other  snd  nearly  empty 
order  the  UcAdams  fins  are  highly  efficient  compartment  under  the  fauceL  Thus  a  rock- 
as  a  marine  brake,  and  would,  if  nnerftlly  ing  motion  Is  given  to  the  trough,  and  kept 
adopted,  prevent  many  collisions.  The  flns  np  as  long  as  the  stream  flows.  The  whole 
are  dso  readily  available  as  auxiliary  mdden  affidr  la  let  in  another  trongh  with  a  waite 


outlet.    Tb«  negatives  laid  Id  the  tiro  oom- 

ERrlmenta  are  alw&ya  oorered  bj  water,  which 
:  coDBtaotty  ohanged  withoat  snltjeotiax  the 
films  to  oli^eolioiiablj  rioleut  action  of  the 

Smw^nrtKm  lalwaf .— This  device,  bj  J.  R. 
Qorman,  an  English  engiaeer  stationed  io  In- 


dia, was  designed  to  overcome  a  very  steep 
gradient  by  acting  as  an  asnstant  to  an  ordi- 
nary engine  Tbe  side-elevation  only  is  illus- 
trated herewith,  that  being  suffii^ient  to  indi- 
cate the  principle  involved.  A  B  is  a  hesvj 
rail  laid  midway  between  the  ordinary  rails. 
It  is  provided  with  raised  projections  tike  the 
teeth  of  a  sow,  0  is  an  iron  cylinder  sor- 
ronnded  by  sorew-threada  of  wide  pitch,  and 
moanted  on  a  snitable  carriage.  The  distance 
apart  of  the  threads  corresponds  exactly  to 
that  between  the  elevations  on  the  central  rail, 
and  these  last  have  their  npper  faces  adjnsted 
so  as  to  bear  npin  the  threads,  and  coincide 
aocnrately  with  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  The 
problem  of  caasing  the  cylinder  to  revolve  is  a 
matter  of  taeohanicBl  detail  that  need  not  here 
be  entered  npon.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  the 
screw  revolves,  tbe  carriage  must  move  with 
tremendons  power.  The  speed  is  calculated  at 
sis  miles  an  nonr.  Tbe  matbematiosl  calonla- 
tioDs  give  one  in  ten  as  the  gradient  that  this 
■orew-propeller  en^ne  is  able,  without  diffi- 
cnlty,  to  overcome;  but  this  is  probably  hd 
nnderestiraat&  Its  obvious  saperiority  over 
the  ordinary  cog  arrangements  for  steep  in- 
olioes  are  the  smoothness  of  its  action  and 
the  safety  gaafonteed  by  the  fact,  that  several 
threads  bea^  continuoosly  npou  as  many  differ- 
ent teeth,  so  that  if  one  gives  way  the  others 
are  amply  able  to  bear  the  additional  strain. 

Watm  t*  leat  npUly-— It  has  long  been  known 
that  matallic  vessels  containing  water,  even 
when  snbjected  to  the  direct  action  of  flames, 
are  surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  cold  air.  This 
may  be  easily  proved  by  pasting  a  bit  of  pa- 
per npon  tbe  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  will 
often  remain  unscorched  for  a  long  time,  even 
when  subjected  to  a  fierce  heat  Mr.  Thomas 
Fletcher  recently  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  Gas  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  he  showed  that,  by  studding  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler  with  copper  rods  or  rivets 
four  diameters  long  projecting  below  the  ves- 
sel and  upward  into  the  water,  tbe  process  of 
heating  to  the  boiiing-point  was  greatly  accel- 
erated.   The  cold  zone  is  not  removed  by  this 


device,  bnt  the  lower  ends  of  tbe  copper  rods 
become  heated  and  conduct  the  heat  to  the 
water.  In  his  experimects  Mr.  Fletcher  boiled 
a  pint  of  water  in  a  studded  four-quart  kettle 
in  ntly  seconds,  while  more  than  twice  the 
time  waa  required  in  a  kettle  of  the  nnim- 
proved  type.  Studs  of  this  description  have 
been  used  in  a  cniae  form  in 
this  country  and  in  England  for 

H  about  twenty  years,  and  with 

marked  advantage ;  bnt  Mr. 
Fletcher  claims  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  true  proportions 
and  secures  greater  emciency 
by  using  copper  instead  of  iron, 
Q  as  has  nsually  been  done  with 
"      iron  boilers. 

Water-Hstir.— The  motor  il- 
lustrated herewith  was  shown 
at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  in  London,  and 
tbe  claim  is  made  that  it  ia  more  economical 


of  force  than  any  other  motor.  The  best 
turbines  are  averaged  at  abont  70  per  cent^ 
and  undershot  water-wheels  are  as  low  as 


m  of  9S  pel 

for  th«  balance  motor,  is,  therefore,  very 
high,  and,  If  iDBtalDedin  pnotioe,  shoata  oom- 
inaod  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  water-power.  A  clanoe  at  the  diagram  will 
Indicate  the  principle  involved.  Nearly  the 
whole  jreightof  water  isobriouBly  economiied, 
and  maintained  daring  the  entire  descent,  some 
alight  waste  oconning,  of  course,  from  leak- 
er. On  a  small  and  imperfeot  scale,  the  fa- 
miliar endless-ch^n  pnmp  illustrates  the  See- 
ly-Allin  motor.  Every  one  who  has  nsed  each 
a  pamp  must  have  noticed  its  reven«ed  action 
when  the  crank  is  released,  the  weight  of  water 
In  the  pipe  carrying  the  chain  down  with  it. 
If  a  stream  of  water  were  tnmed  into  the 
pipe,  the  movement  of  the  chain  would  he- 
come  constant.  In  the  case  of  the  motor  un- 
der consideratinn,  the  pipe  is  made  as  large  as 
the  water-snjiply  will  warrant,  the  floats  cor- 
responding as  closely  as  posmble  with  its  cross- 
eection.  The  streani  Su»  the  alternating  sec- 
tions at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  the  weight 
of  water  carries  tbem  down  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  ohsin-pamp.  Apparently,  this  system  Is 
applicahle  to  almoet  any  conceivable  water- 

Wave-Pswv,  rillialki  •£ — The  enormons 
waste  of  mechanical  force  along  the  »ea-ccaet 
and  on  the  shores  of  all  bodies  of  water  large 
enon^  for  wares,  created  either  by  natnral 
caDMH  or  by  pasting  steamefs,  has  long  tempt- 
ed inventors.  Many  devices  have  been  made, 
some  of  them  very  elaborate,  but  most  of  them 
were  conceived  with  an  eye  to  the  lifting- 
power  of  the  waves  npon  a  bnoyant  body, 
whereas  the  tremendoos  force  of  a  wave  is  in 
ita  momentum.  Tbe  simplest  and  most  efB- 
dent  plan  that  has  yet  been  devised  is  shown 
In  the  lllnstration.  It  was  invente<)  and  con- 
stracted  by  S.  B.  Palmer,  and  pnmped  water 
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worked  the  pnmp.  Very  small  waves  snfflced 
to  keep  the  arms  in  effective  motion,  and  larger 
ones  had  a  correspondingly  greater  effect.  It 
WDold  seem  that,  with  more  scientific  methods, 
this  simple  device  might  be  developed  into  a 
highly  efficient  and  economical  engine,  not 
only  for  pumping  water,  but  posidbly  for  air 
compresraon  or  other  mechanical  appliance*. 
For  tidal  watera,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  lengthen  the  arms  and  attach  the  float  to 
them,  so  that  it  woalil  rise  and  fall  by  ita  own 
buoyancy,  keeping  all  the  time  at  or  near  the 
BorTace  of  the  water,  and  free  at  any  stage  of 
tbe  tide  to  swing  with  the  motion  of  the  waves. 
Wl»  FMtCL — The  very  general  use  of  wire 
fenoek  especially  such  as  are  made  with  barbs, 
has  developed  some  objections  to  tbem.  Valoa- 
ble  animals  have  l>een  thrown  down  and  injured, 
in  some  casee  fatally,  by  becoming  entangled  in 
the  wires.  These  accidents  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  various  devices  for  rendering  snch 
fences  atonoe  stronger,  more  easily  seen,  and 


th>m  the  8t  I^wrence  river  to  his  eottage, 
throngb  a  )-Iooh  pipe,  BOO  feet  lonir,  to  a  tank 
40  feet  shove  the  water-level.  Tbe  constmc- 
tion  is  clear  from  tbe  lllnstration.  The  posts 
were  anchored  in  nib-work  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  in-coming  waves  to  pass  freely  be- 
tween them.  Tbe  plank  float  saspended  at  the 
ends  of  the  arms  was  six  inches  wide  and  six 
feet  l<mg.   The  rod  attached  to  the  middle  arm 


less  likely  to  cause  injury.  A  fence  ooDstst- 
Ing  of  three  or  four  single  wires  may  he  im- 
proved by  inserting  pickets  alternately  on  one 
side  and  tbe  other  of  the  inccesslve  wires,  as 
at  A,  With  such  a  fence  the  work  can  be 
easily  done  by  hand,  bnt  the  pickets  are  not 
held  rery  flrmlj  unless  otherwise  fastened,  or 
forced  closely  together.  A  better  fence  is 
made  with  double  instead  of  single  wires,  the 
pickets  being  placed  as  at  6,  and  held  flrmly 
by  the  wires  alone.  Such  a  fence  can  not  very 
easily  he  oonstracted  with  the  unaided  hands, 
and  many  devices  hare  been  patented  to  do  the 
work.  One  of  tbe  rimplest  of  these  is  shown 
at  6.  The  wires  pass  throngh  eyes  in  collars 
fitted  to  the  upright  crank-shaft.  The  effect 
of  giving  the  crank  a  half-torn  is  to  open  the 
wire*  as  shown.  Another  half-turn  changes 
the  position  of  the  wires — those  on  the  left 
shifting  to  the  right  and  eJee  wrsa.  Between 
the  half-turns  the  pickets  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  as  the  fence  progresses  they  are  in- 
terwoven firmly  by  the  alternating  wires.  The 
crank  with  Its  standard  is  moved  along  when- 
ever necesssry.  This  device  is  the  invention 
of  George  L.  Satton,  of  Platteville,  Iowa. 

mfe-PitiliBg  MatMM.  The  wide  btrodno- 
tlon  of  wire  fences,  some  of  which  require 
printing  from  time  to  time,  has  led  to  tbe  in- 
vention by  R.  Quatermass,  of  Moline,  Kansas, 
of  a  double  rotary  bmsh,  which  revolves  in  a 
trough  partly  filled  with  paint.    The  wire  to 
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be  painted  is  inserted  between  the  two  brashes,  the  State  matnring  np  to  the  year  1912,  a  period 

ana  the  machine  is  earned  along,  the  brashes  of  twenty-five  years.    After  the  year  1894, 

being  oansed  to  revolve  by  the  passage  of  the  there  will  only  be  outstanding  $6,861,000  of 

wire  between  them.    The  snrplns  paint  is  re-  debt  other  than  the  Agricaltural  College  loan 

moved  by  scrapers  attached  to  the  troagh,  and  of  $500,000,  payable  in  the  year  1922^    Baring 

the  paintiog  can  be  done  as  rapidly  as  a  man  the  past  year,  $713,700  of  the  indebtedness  has 

can  walk  ^ong  beside  the  fence,  holding  the  been  redeemed  and  canceled,  and  the  aam  of 

apparatus  in  position.  $1,644,709.98  has  been  transferred  from  the 

PElOiSTLTAirLL  State  CeverMWfc  The  fol-  general  fond  to  the  sinking-ftind. 
lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  The  benefits  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1888,  pro- 
Qovemor,  Robert  £.  Pattison,  Democrat;  viding  for  the  investment  of  the  sinking-fond 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Gbauncey  F.  Black;  Sec-  balances,  will  readily  be  appreciated  when  it 
retary  of  State,  William  S.  Stenger ;  Treasarer,  Is  considered  that  since  its  passage,  a  period  of 
Matthew  S.  Quay ;  Auditor-General,  Jerome  B.  three  and  one  half  years,  purchases  of  4-per- 
Niles ;  Secretary  of  Internal  Aftairs,  J.  Simp-  cent  United  States  bonds,  representing  a  value 
son  Africa ;  Attorney-General,  Louis  G.  Gaa-  of  $5,806,814.88,  have  been  made  for  the  sink- 
sidy;  Adjutant-General,  Pressly  N.  Guthrie;  ing-fand. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  E.  £.       The  income  of  the  sinking-fund  last  year, 

Higbee;  Insurance  Gommtssioner,  J.  M.  Fors-  from  this  investment,  amounted  to  $149,000,' 

ter.    Supreme  Gourt:  Ghief-Jastioe,  Ulysses  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  annual 

Mercur;  Justices,  Isaac  G.  Gordon,  Edward  expenses  of  the  Executive,  State,  Auditor-Ges* 

M.  Paxson,  John  Trunkey,  James  P.  Sterrett^  oralis,  Treasury,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 

Henry  Green,  and  Silas  M.  Clark.  and  Adjjutant-General^s  Departments,  or  nearly 

flaiuiMfl. — ^The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  two  thirds  of  the  minimum  annual  reduction 

shows  that  the  receipts  daring  the  year  from  of  the  principal  of  the  State  debt  required  by 

the  ordinary  sources  were  as  follow :  Corpora-  the  Constitution. 

tions,  including  payments  for  sale  of  main  line       It  was  thought  that  the  receipts  under  the 

and  canal  systems,  $4,792,979.56 ;  interest  in-  act  of  June  80, 1885,  providing  for  the  revennes 

come,  $149,000 ;  licenses  of  all  kinds,  $947,-  of  the  State  by  taxation,  would  be  largely  in 

861.20;  collateral  inheritfince-tax,  $662,976.61 ;  excess  of  those  of  prior  years.    The  valuation 

personal  property,  $674,624.14 ;  miscellaneous,  of  property  subject  to  the  tax  of  three  milb 

$298,769.62,    making    in    all,    $7,520,711.18,  under  this  act  amounted  to  $890,749,556.19, 

which,  with  the  balance  on  hand  Dec.  1, 1885,  and  yielded  $1,17^,248.64,  subject  to  credit  for 

$1,784,041.86,  amount  to  $9,804,752.99.  the  amount  of  the  compensation  d  examiners 

The  following  were  the  payments:  Depart-  and  collectors.    That  the  full  measure  of  legis- 

ment  expenses  (including  $506,329.10  for  ^u-  lative  expectation  has  not  been  realised  is  due 

diciary,  and  $182,749.61  for  public  printing  to  imperfect  assessments,  refusals  of  a  large 

and  supplies),  $1,128,764.50 ;  redemption  of  number  of  citizens  to  report  true  Talaations  of 

loan,  interest  on  loan,  premiums,  and  purchase  their  property  sabject  to  tax,  and  to  the  failure 

of  United  States  bonds,  $2,835,544 ;  charitable  of  some  county  treasurers  to  make  returns  of 

and  penal  institutions,  $1,745,972.74;  common  their  collections  in  time  for  their  appearance 

schools,  $1,150,248.18;  National  Guard,  $288,-  in  last  yearns  accounts.    Notwithstanding  these 

456.57 ;  miscellaneous  items,  $59,809.48,  mak-  facts,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  tax-rate 

ing  the  ifntregAte  amount  for  the  year  $7,208,-  under  this  act  is  one  mill  less  than  the  rate  nu- 

295.42.    The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $659,-  der  former  acta,  the  amount  realized  during 

008  less,  and  the  payments  were  $1,811,962.11  the  past  year  was  $500,000  in  excess  of  the  an- 

less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  nual  average  of  the  previous  six  years.    This 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State  four  years  ago  law  does  not  designate  any  subjects  of  taxation 

was  $20,225,088.28.    On  Nov.  80, 1886,  it  was  not  covered  by  the  acts  of  1844  and  1846,  and 

$17,258,982.28.    The  reduction  in  four  years  subsequent  legislation.    It  only  provides  a  more 

has  been  $2,966,101.    Deducting  from  the  total  exact  and  stringent  method  for  the  assessment 

indebtedness  of  November  last,  the  bonds  and  and  collection  of  taxes.    Of  the  taxes  raised 

money  held  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  sink-  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  all  purposes, 

ing-fund,  amounting  to  $10,180,746.46,  there  both  local  and  general,  real  estate  contributes 

remains  an  actual  debt  of  $7,078,285.82,  aa  four  fifths,  while  lU  assessed  value  is  only  about 

against  an  actual  debt  four  years  ago  of  $12,-  one  sixteenth  greater  than  that  of  personal 

282,099.46.    This  reduction  has  been  made  by  property. 

the  cancellation  of  State  loans  and  purchase  of       Baaki. — There  are  eighty-one  banks  regularly 

United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,153,-  incorporated  by  the  State,  of  which  more  than 

863.64,  averagins:  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  sixty  were  chartered  by  special  acts  of  the  Leg- 

a  year.    Meanwhile,  all  the  ordinary  expenses  islatnre.    The  annual  returns  of  many  of  them 

of  the  government  have  been  met,  and  the  to  the  Auditor-General  show  a  small  amount 

Treasurer  reports  a  cash  balance  in  the  treas-  of  available  assets  as  compared  with  their  lia- 

ury,  Dec.  1,  1886,  of  $2,101,457.57.  bilities  to  depositors.    Nearly  one  fifth  of  them 

The  amount  in  the  sinking-fund  is  sufficient  pay  no  dividends  to  stockholders, 
to  meet  the  principal  of  the  indebtedness  of       Of  the  two  handred  and  sixty-six  private 
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banken  and  banks,  the  number  reporting  an  a  bodj  repreaentatfye  of  the  will  of  the  people 
annaal  income  exceeding  $10,000  is  fortj-one;  if  it  should  fail  to  respond  to  the  call  made 
exceeding  (5,000,  and  nnder  $10,000,  twenty-  apon  it  for  a  remedy.  £^er  since  the  Oom- 
aeyen ;  exceeding  $4^000,  and  nnder  $5,000,  mon wealth  has  existed,  our  laws  have  reprded 
eleven;  exceeding  $3,000,  and  under  $4,000,  the  sale  of  iDtoxicants  as  a  sabject  calling  for 
nineteen ;  exceeding  $3,000,  and  under  $8,000,  rigid  regulation  and  restraint.  Time  has  dem- 
thirij*two;  exceeding  $1,000,  and  under  $3,000,  onstrat^  that  the  need  for  such  supervision 
thirty-eight;  exceeding $500,  and  under  $1,000,  and  limitation  has  increased  with  population, 
twenty-five;  less  than  $500,  forty-four,  and  re-  and  with  the  changing  social  and  physical  con- 
porting  no  net  earnings  or  income,  twenty-nine,  ditionsof  the  people.  That  there  should  ex- 
Some  of  these  private  banks  have  large  lines  ist  in  the  single  city  of  Philadelphia  upward  of 
of  deposits,  for  which  the  depositors  have  no  7,000  licensed  drinking-plaoes,  and  that  as 
security  but  the  property  of  the  individual  many  more  would,  under  the  law,  have  to  be 
bankers,  which,  in  case  of  disaster,  is  ^nerally  licensed,  as  there  might  be  persons  desiring  to 
found  to  be  mortgaged  for  all  that  it  is  worth,  embark  in  such  business,  is  a  startling  and  nn- 
or  to  have  changed  hands  dandestinely.  The  answerable  argument  against  the  laws  by  which 
Auditor-General  dtes  one  instance  in  which  such  a  state  of  facts  is  made  possible.  The 
a  private  bank,  with  $800,000  on  deposit,  re-  Legislature  ought,  at  once,  to  revise  the  entire 
turned  an  income  of  $68  for  1888 ;  for  1884,  license  system  of  the  State.  The  cost  of  li- 
reported  no  income  at  all,  and  closed  its  doors  cense  ought  to  be  iucreased  to  such  a  figure  as 
with  a  promise  to  pay  tlie  depositors  twenty  would  eradicate  the  enormous  number  of  small 
cents  on  the  dollar.  During  the  past  three  tippHng-houses.  Some  regulation  should  be 
years,  four  incorporated  banics  went  into  liqui-  enacted  limiting  the  number  of  licenses  that 
dation,  and  eleven  private  banks  failed,  causing  may  be  granted  for  taverns  witiiin  a  given 
a  loss  to  depositors  of  between  $1,500,000  and  area,  and  for  a  given  number  of  inhabitants.  A 
$2,000,000.  petition  signed  by  a  reasonable  number  of  the 

FaMIs  Haifttss  ani  Ostiecllsn. — **  While  many  freeholders  or  residents  in  the  neighborhood, 

State  inatitntions,"  says  the  Governor,  **are  square,  or  election  district  in  which  the  tavern 

overcrowded,  and  the  provisions  in  other  sec-  is  to  be  located,  praying  for  the  issuing  of  the 

tions  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  insane  and  license,  should  be  required,  to  authorize  the 

other  unfortunates  are  shockingly  inadequate,  granting  of  the  same,  and  the  license  should 

the  Legislature  still  persists,  in  making  large  be  limited  to  the  place  for  which  it  is  first 

and  annually  increasing  appropriations  for  pri-  granted  or  named  in  the  petition,  and  made 

vate  institutions.     This  is  unwise  and  waste-  void  upon  removal.*' 

tnh  The  State's  own  institutions  have  clearly  Mfsmi — ^With  reference  to  divorce,  the  Gov- 
the  firM;  claim  upon  the  State's  bounty.  The  emor  says :  ^*  Tour  attention  is  called  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  is  unlawfully  overcrowd-  facility  with  which  divorces  may,  under  exist- 
ed, there  being  above  1,100  convicts  in  782  cells,  ing  laws,  be  obtained  in  this  Commonwealth. 
It  is  thus  impossible  to  carry  out  in  eastern  The  records  of  the  courts  show  an  alarming 
Pennsylvania  the  requirement  of  the  law  for  increase  in  the  number  of  divorces  annually 
the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners,  and  sen-  de<7eed,  and  onr  State  is  fast  gaining  a  dis- 
tences  of  the  courts  to  that  effect  are  nuga-  creditable  reputation  as  a y<i«»^/0n/m  for  such 
tory.  The  Huntingdon  Reformatory  should  judicial  dissolution  of  the  marriage  relation, 
be  at  once  completed  and  put  into  operation.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our  courts  are  often 
The  Norristown  Insane  Asylum  is  crowded  be-  resorted  to  by  persons  from  other  Jurisdictions 
yond  its  capacity,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  who  acquire  a  temporary  residence  here  for 
inmates,  wnile  hundreds  of  needy  patients  are  the  sole  purpose  of  being  relieved  of  the  mari- 
vainly  seeking  shelter  therein.  Institutions  in  tal  bonas.  That  State  fosters  an  insidious 
other  localities  are  in  a  similar  condition."  and  blighting  evil  in  which  divorces  are  per- 

ItgnlBtlMi  ef  the  U^nar  Itaflkb — On  this  sub-  mitted  to  be  lightiy  and  easily  procured.    It 

(lect  Gov.  Pattison,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis-  is  suggested  that  the  present  laws  would  be 
atare  of  1887,  says:  ^^ There  is  urgent  need  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
for  legislation  with  reference  to  the  traffic  in  lowing  provisions:  1.  That  divorce  proceedings 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  almost  entire  ab-  in  all  stages  shall  be  conducted  in  open  court, 
senoe  of  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  alcoholic  2.  Requiring  a  residence  in  the  State  of  two 
beverages,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  is  an  years  preceding  the  commencement  of  an  sc- 
evil  the  magnitnde  of  which  can  not  be  over-  tion  for  divorce  by  the  party  applying  there- 
estimated.  It  is  not  needfhl  that  arguments  for.  8.  Prohibition  of  marriage  by  the  guilty 
should  be  adduced  to  prore  that  the  liquor-  party,  in  a  decree  of  divorce,  during  the  life- 
traffic  is  dangerous  and  harmftal  to  the  com-  time  of  the  other  party.  4.  limiting  the  Juris- 
mnnity ;  that  it  is  degrading  to  public  morals,  diction  of  the  courts  to  causes  occurring  while 
hnrtAil  to  tlie  health  of  the  people,  and  deM-  the  parties  were  bimajlds  domiciled  here.  5. 
mental  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.  Providing  that  malicious  desertion,  as  a  ground 
The  demand  for  a  reform  in  the  laws  govern-  of  divorce,  shall  have  existed  three  years  prior 
ing  the  sale  of  liquor  is  so  wide-snreail  and  em-  to  the  commencement  of  the  action.  6.  That 
pbatio  that  the  Legislature  would  cease  to  be  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  shall,  as  a  ground 
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of  divoroe,  consist  of  aotnal  riolenoe  to  the  road,  by  the  purohese  and  control  of  the  prop- 
person,  endangering  the  life  or  affecting  the  erty  and  franchises  of  the  latter  road  and  its 
health  of  the  party.  7.  By  making  those  mat-  substantial  consolidation  with  the  former,  and 
ters  of  practice  which  are  now  regulated  by  the  control  and  pnrchase  of  the  Beech  Oreek 
rules  of  court  a  subject  of  le^slative  enact-  Railroad,  an  important  coal-carrying  line.  The 
ment,  and  by  providing  additional  safeguards  citizens  in  the  portions  of  the  State  benefited 
against  collusion.^*  by  the  oompetition  existing  or  projected,  in 
Ctfll  Serfke.  —  The  Oovemor  again  recom-  public  meeting  and  by  private  communication, 
mends  that  a  law  be  enacted  regulating  the  protested  to  the  Executive  against  the  wrong 
appointments  in  the  civil  service  of  the  8tate.  and  ii\}ury  to  business  and  trade  that  would 
**■  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  he  remarks,  *^that  result  from  the  intended  suppression  of  railroad 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  affecting  our  political  facilities,  and  petitioned  the  intervention  of 
life  is  the  practice  of  making  appointments  to  the  State  to  prevent  this  plain  violation  of  the 
public  employment  the  spoils  of  party  success.  Constitution  and  its  conseauent  evils.  The 
The  law  should  require  all  officers  below  a  Attorney  -  General,  thotigh  oeset  with  many 

§iven  grade  to  be  appointed  because  of  tested  difficulties  in  obtaining  testimony,  succeeded  in 
tness  and  competency,  and  they  should  only  fully  and  clearly  establishing  the  facts  of  the 
be  removable  for  reasons  affecting  these  quali-  intended,  and  partially  effected,  scheme  by 
fications.'*  which  the  competing  lines  were  to  be  consoli- 
Mdlen' Orpkaas'  Htacs. — During  the  year,  the  dated  with,  ana  controlled  by,  their  rivd,  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  was  called  to  cer-  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  and,  upon  the  facts 
tain  allegations  made  by  a  responsible  news-  thus  proved,  the  Court  of  Dauphin  County, 
paper,  of  neglect,  inhumanity,  and  corruption  where  the  suit  was  begun,  continued  the  pre- 
in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers*  or-  liminary  injunctions  against  all  the  parties  to 
phans  supported  in  the  various  orphan-schools  the  arrangement,  forbidding  its  consummation, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  As  the  result  of  The  Supreme  Court,  to  which  the  proceedings 
an  exhaustive  examination,  he  was  entirely  were  removed  by  appj^al,  affirmed  the  decision 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made,  of  the  lower  courts  The  injunctions  are,  tiiere- 
**  It  Lb  impossible,  with  the  evidence  procured,*'  fore,  now  in  force,  and  will  so  continue  until 
he  says,  *^  to  doubt  that  for  many  years  the  the  determination  of  the  litigation, 
generous  bounty  of  the  State  has  been  sys-  The  other  proceeding  begun  by  the  Attor- 
tematically  and  deliberately  wasted  and  per-  ney-General  is  aimed  at  the  combination  en- 
verted  ;  the  orphans  in  many  cases  defrauded  tered  into  by  the  several  great  trunk-lines  and 
of  the  commonest  comforts  of  life ;  cruelty  and  their  auxiliaries,  and  certain  coal-mining  corn- 
inhumanity  of  the  most  repulsive  character  panics,  to  control,  fix,  and  raise  the  rates  of 
practiced,  and  the  schools  conducted  by  a  com*  transportation  of  persons  and  commodities,  and 
bi nation  of  mercenary  contractors  in  the  most  the  price  and  amount  of  coal  to  be  mined  and 
corrupt,  unlawful,  and  heartless  manner.  To  sold.  '*  This  combination,'*  argues  the  Gov- 
do  this  the  laws  governing  the  institutions  emor,  ^Wariously  known  as  the  ^Trunk-Line 
have  been  disregarded  and  persistently  vio-  Pool  *  and  the  *  Coal  Pool,'  is  a  manifest  vioia- 
lated ;  the  public  officers  charged  with  their  tion  of  law,  as  well  of  the  principles  of  com- 
superintendence  and  government  have  been  mon  law  as  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
negligent,  incompetent,  and  studiously  dere-  State  Constitution.  Its  purpose  is  to  raise  the 
lict:  and.  while  the  investigation  was  being  price  and  the  amount  of  a  necessary  of  life, 
macie,  either  abstained  from  assistance  or  em-  and  arbitrarily  and  at  the  wiU  of  the  repre- 
barrassed  the  discovery  of  the  facts.  I,  there-  sentatives  of  a  few  capitalists,  and  for  their 
fore,  deemed  the  first  step  needed  to  reform  profit,  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  of  the  people 
the  abuses  unearthed  to  be  the  discharge  of  of  a  whole  State,  to  interfere  with  their  bnsi- 
the  officials  through  whose  gross  incompetence  ness  and  comfort,  and  to  oblige  an  entire 
and  dereliction  they  were  made  possible,  ai;d  Commonwealth  to  pay  tribute  to  the  cupidity 
the  substitution  of  more  faithful  and  corope-  and  speculating  purposes  of  a  few  men.  It  is 
tent  incumbents.  The  disclosures  made  by  the  time  that  the  people  should  have  a  clear  deela- 
investigation  have  compelled  a  marked  im-  ratiim  from  the  courts  of  the  legality  or  Ule- 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  children  as  gality  of  such  high-handed  proceedings  by  the 
to  their  food,  clothing,  education,  and  general  creatures  of  the  law;  it  is  time  that  all  citiaens 
accommodations,  as  well  as  in  the  sanitary  ar-  shonld  know  whether  the  Constitution,  while 
rangements  of  the  buildings."  strons:  enough  to  govern  a  private  person,  is  a 
BaHraid  UtIgaliM.  —  The  Attorney-General  nullity  as  to  corporations.  If  combination  by 
has  instituted  two  important  judicial  proceed-  individuals  to  raise  the  price  of  a  necessary 
ings  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu-  of  life,  or  restrict  its  production,  is  unlawfM, 
tion  governing  railroad  corporations.  One  of  and  an  offense  indictable  and  punishable  at 
these  proceedings  was  begun  for  the  purpose  of  common  law  as  a  crime,  it  is  time  to  know 

Sreventing   the  Pennsylvania  Railroaa  from  from  the  courts  whether  the  same  aeU,  though 

iscontinuing  the  construction  of  the  projected  more  injurious  and  wider  spread  in  their  ef- 

competing  line  between  Harrisbnrg  and  Pitts-  fects  when  done  by  corporations,  render  their 

burg,  known  as  the  South  Pennsylvania  Rail-  perpetrators  ametuible  to  no  law,  and  can  not 
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be  either  prevented  or  pnniahed.   It  is  to  ha?e  Cardoife^  Sope^  Twinsy  etc. — ^EstabliBbments, 

this  qaestioD  determined  that  the  Attorney-  15;   employes,  804;   wages  paid,   $215,864; 

General  has  began  the  proceeding.''  value  of  product,  $2,555,910 ;  average  annual 

latatrlal  8lati>tlc8r— The  appended  industrial  wages,  $268. 

statistics  for  the  year  are  taken  from  reports  Urudble   Steel. — Establishments,    16 ;    de» 

made  to  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs:  crease,  6;   employ^  M^*^!   decrease,  564; 

BarreU   and    ^oiia.— Establishments   12;  wages  paid,  $2,425,439;  decrease,  $454,846; 

employes,  887;  wages  paid,  $152,462;  value  value  of  product,  $7,787,290;  decrease,  $1,843,- 

of  nroduct,  $698,924 ;  annual  wages,  $894.  045 ;  average  annual  wages,  $540. 

Bememer  Steel. — Converters^  21 ;  employ 4%  JHitiUed  Liquan. — Establishments,  45 ;  de- 

12,309 ;  wages  paid,  $5,845,506 ;  value  of  prod-  crease,  2 ;  employ^  297 ;  increase,  62 ;  wages 

not  $28,195,220;  average  annual  wages,  $484.  paid,  $135,701;  increase,  $30,258;  barrels  of 

ilut'Iktmaeee.  —  In    blast,    107;    out   of  liquor  made,  56,044;  decrease,  2,500;  value 

blast,  84;  employes,  7,684;  decrease,  2,028;  of  product,  $1,100,486,  less  Government  tax 

wages  paid,  $2,988,570;  increase,  $1,845,278:  of  90  cents  a  gallon;  decrease,  $70,444;  aver- 

value  of  product,  $22,259,902 ;  average  annual  age  annual  wagea,  $456. 

wages,  $405.  Foundry  and  Maehine'SKape. — Establish- 

BloemarieeandForgee. — Establishments,  12;  ments,305;  employes,  17,686;  wages  paid,  $7,- 

deorease,  8;   employes,  236;  decrease,  219;  807,657;  value  of  product,  $19,420,107 ;  aver- 

wages   paid,    $61,708;    decrease,    $182,582;  age  annual  wages,  $440. 

value  of  product,  $317,101;  average  annual  Furniture. — ^Establishments,  78;  employes, 

wages,  $261.  8,882;  increase,  804;  wages  psid,  $1,499,199; 

BoaUBuUdere^  etc. — Establishmenta,  6;  em-  increase,  $188,384;  value  of  product,  $8,956,- 

ploy^s,  90;    wages  paid,  $22,885;    value  of  788;    increase,    $894,648;    average    annual 

product,  $52,125 ;  average  annual  wages,  $248.  wages,  $444. 

Beilere  and  General  Machinery. — Establish-  Olaee^  other  than  Plate. — ^Establishments, 

ments,    75 ;    employ^    1,639 ;    wages   paid,  41 ;   employ^  7,801 ;  increase,  362 ;   waxes 

$761,035;  value  of  product,  $2,362,424;  aver-  paid,  $2,694,581;  decrease  of  $56,699;  value 

age  annual  wages,  |465.  of  product,  $5,761,470;  annual  wages,  $897. 

Boote  and  Shoee. — ^Establishments,  62;  em-  nameee^  Trunke,  eto.— Establishments,  28; 

ploy^s,  4,547;  wages  paid,  $1,782,885;  value  employes,  205;  wages  paid,  $92,265;  value  of 

of  product,  $5,925,808.  product,  $360,703 ;  annual  wages,  $450. 

Boxee. — ^Establishments,  60 ;  employes,  961 ;  Hvh$^  Spohee^  Bandlce,  Muiieal  ln$trument$y 

wages  paid,  $276,761 ;  value  of  product,  $1,-  Statet.  Skooke^  Beadinf^  and  Wooden-tBore. — 

219,030;  average  annual  wages,  $286.  Establishments,  97;  employ^  1,524;  wages 

Boxeij    Bage^    and   JS'itee^^pet.— Establish-  paid,  $545,205  ;  value  of  product,  $1,765,762. 

ments,    81;    employ^  1,278;    wages   paid,  /r^n- Or^.— Employ^  2,026 ;  decrease,  402 ; 

$297,749;  value  of  product,  $969,989;  aver-  wages   paid,  $427,516;    decrease,  $195,360; 

age  annual  wages,  $288.  value  of  product,  $1,641,948;  annual  wages, 

^rstosrut.— Establishments,  239:  increase,  $211;  decrease,  $45. 

58 ;   employ^  2,805 ;  increase,  202 ;    wages  Leather  and  ite  Products. — Morocco  Manu- 

paid,  $1,902,500;  iucrease,  $70,686;  number  /aetvref.— Establishmenta,  87;  employ^  2,- 

of  barrels  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter  manufact-  423;  wages  paid,  $1,269,195;  increase,  $237,- 

nred,  1,947,671;  increase,  209,573;  value  of  121;   value  of  product,  $6,267,788;   average 

product,  $18,134,450;  increase,  $966,364;  av-  annual  wages,  $628. 

erage  annual  wages,  $607.  Lumber  and  ite  Produete. — Agricultural  Im- 

Bruehee  and  .^HisA-^^is.— Establishments,  pl^nente. — ^Establishments,  39 ;  employ^  1,- 

16;  employes,  160;  wages  paid,  $57,200;  value  169;  wages  paid,  $547,874;  value  of  product, 

of  product,  $177,175;  average  annual  wages,  $1,672,018;  average  annual  wages,  $468. 

$857.  6^«^i2^iimM.— Number  29;  employes,  8,- 

Carriagee^  Wagons^  etc. — ^Establishments,  94 ;  224;  wages  paid,  $1,872,662;  value  of  prod- 
increase,  32;  employ^  1,861;  increase,  289;  net,  $15,061,178;  average  annual  wages,  $425. 
wages  pud,  $562,107;  increase,  $111,629;  There  was  an  increase  of  1,169,016  barrels  of 
value  ot  product,  $1,662,264;  increase,  1^65,-  refined  oil  last  year  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
982 ;  average  annual  wag^  $422.  ceding  year.     The  exports  of  refined  oil  for 

Oiaar^Maniifaeturere. — Establishments,  11 9;  illuminating  purposes  were  10,567,658  barrels, 

employ^  2,974 ;  wages  paid,  $1,077,782 ;  value  The  estimatea  value  of  all  oil  exporta  was  $49,- 

of  product,  $8,205,450;  annual  wagea,  |RI62.  214,285.    The  average  production  was  55,000 

Clay  and  ite  Produete. — ^Establishments,  66 ;  barrels  a  day.    There  are  about  17,000  wells 

employ^  2,660;  wages  paid,  $806,492;  value  in  the  State,  and  4,000  of  this  number  are 

of  product,  $2,056,686;  annual  wages,  $410.  pumping  the  bulk  of  the  oil. 

Coffin  and  Oaeket  Man^faeturer$. — Estab-  Paper  and  ite  Produete. — Printing  and  Puh- 

lishments,  7;  increase,  8;  employes,  406;  in-  ZifAtn^.— Circulation  of  daily  newspapers.  526,- 

orease,  246;  wages  paid,  $190,676;  increase,  486;    weekly,    1,169,439;    employes,    6,675; 

$127,046;    value  of  product,  $640,026:    in-  wages  paid,  $8,262,032 ;  annual  wages,  $467. 

crease,  $466,377;  average  annual  wages,  $467.  P/anin^ -i/i72f.  — Establishments,  268;   in- 
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crease,  80;  employes,  5,127;  increase,  1,184;  If  full  allowance  coold  be  made  for  the  pro- 
wages  paid,  $3,084,418;  increase,  $266,858;  portion  of  wages  paid  to  persons  not  retained 
valae  of  product,  $7,812,118;  increase,  $2,-  among  the  average  employed,  the  pro  rata 
077,872 ;  average  annual  wages,  $897.  share  of  all  would  be  much  less  than  m  shown. 

P/a^  ^2aM.^£8tab]ishraents  in  the  State,        PitttlcaL— The  Republican  State  Convention 

17;  employes,  2,174;  increase  over  previous  met  at  Harrisbnrg  on  June  80,  andnominatM 

year,  760 ;  amount  paid  in  wages,  $1,194,286 ;  the  fc^lowing  ticket :  For  Governor,  James  A. 

increase,  $846,577;  valae  of  the  product,  $2,-  Beaver;  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  T.  Da- 

154,710;  average  annual  wages  paid,  $550.  vies;  Auditor-General,  A.  Wilson  Norris;  Sec- 

Prtnting-^  Wall-j  and  Writing* Papen,  and  retary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Thomas  J.  Stewart; 

Binders^   Boardi. — Establishments;    68;    em-  Oongressman-at^large,  Edwin  S.  Osborne.    The 

ploy6s,  2,650:  wages  paid,  $1,019,576;  value  following  is  the  platform  adopted; 
of  prodact,   $5,982,702;    increase,  $611,589; 
average  annual  waares,  $862.  To  the  tod  that  our  indostrieB  may  be  Brmmetrieal* 

i?^«w^-ifi7fo.— Establishments,    119;    de-  \^  developed,  our  oommeroe^ertendcd,  labor  recfve 

xi.v»{^»/cy  ^••M.      ^ova./iiouu>vuw>,    *  "^ »    **^  J ust  rewaTcls,  Eod  Capital  find  remunerative  emploj- 

crease  28;  employes,  82,751;  decrease,  708;  meat,  we  deiiand  that  the  syBtem  of  protection  kno^ 

wages  paid,  $18,881,848 ;  decrease,  $970,050 ;  as  the  **  American  system,'*  which  has  been  re-estab- 

average  annaol  wages,  $424.  iished,  boilt  up,  ana  fostered  by  the  Bepublioan  party 

^w.mii&.— Establishments,  928 ;    increase,  for  twenty-ftve  yea«,  be  maintained  in  ito  integri^^ 

010.  A..,«xi^^A<.  11  10Q.  iw^^JUn^  Q  ifio.  «»«»^  -^^d  we  demand  further  that  this  system,  under 

219 ;  ®»nP'<>y6s,  11,188 ;  increMe,  8,182 ;  wages  ^^1^.^  the  wealth  of  this  country  has  been  more  than 

paid,  $2,590,520 ;  increase,  $257,766 ;  value  of  trebled  in  a  single  generation,  and  which  affords  a  fair 

product,  $11,949,122;  annual  wages,  $288.  and  reasonable  protection  to  our  affrioulturel  and 

/S'iaed.— Establishments,  48;  employes,  777;  manufacturinjr  intwPMts,  and  the  iudustrial  claraes 

wAffea  nftid    t744.  046-  vftlne  of  nrodnct:  ftl  -  ^o^plojod  m  connection  therewith,  be  also  extended 

^?o!J^      '  f  744,040,  vame  Ol  proaucc,  f  l,-  ^  ^^  commerce,  so  that  by  the  establishment  and 

158,347 ;  average  annual  wages,  $811.  maintenance  of  a  commercial  marine,  we  may  diver- 

Street  PoMenger- Railways, — ^Oompanies,  44 ;  siiy  industry,  find  new  channels  for  the  overcrowded 

employes,  4,398;  wages  paid,  $2,585,878;  av-  «?!»  of  labor,  make  use  of  the  products  of  forest, 

erage  annual  wages,  $577.  mine,  and  mill  m  building  our  own  ships,  and  pro- 

'n.-^^.w..      i;'^*IkiTrK»A««4>«    ftAft .  A^^A^^  ^><i°  f"^*"  *he  nation's  defense  as  well  as  the  preserva- 

yawikjw*.— Establishments,  808 ;  decrease,  ^^^  ^f  ^^6  nation's  honor,  by  training  a  hoJy  of  men 

90 ;  employes,  5,090 ;  decrease,  1,022 ;  wages  for  service  on  the  seas,  famishing  ships  which  can  be 

paid,  $2,017,827;    decrease,  $398,000;   valae  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  nation  in  case  of  need, 


of  product,  $28,098,870;  increase,  $918,058;  and  secunM  the  establishment  of  shipyards  and 

iivftrkire  annnnl  wsufM  t85Q  ohinery  which  wiU  enable  us.  as  a  nation,  to  construct 

average  annual  wages,  f  hov.  entirely  withhi  ourselves,  when  necessity  requires,  a 

MisceUaneons  works,  manniaetunng   axes,  navy  which  can  meet  the  demands  of  modem  naval 

shovels,  spades,  saws,  brass,  bronze,  copper,  warfare. 

bolts,  spikes,  nails,  bridges,  builder^s  hardware,  ,  The  prodaets  of  the  fcrm  and  daiiy  should  not  be 

chairs,  elevators,  eleotnc  supplies,  files,  rasps,  }^,^  **[„*?  %  ^  of  Ameriam  mdustriea  to  be 

f/>,.^n^  #»,.«,./!!.  <»(.»  n^A  o*L«rA«>fn7A.  ««i  protected  under  the  Amencan  system,  and  both  na- 

forgings,  furnaces,  gas  and  steam  fixtures,  gal-  g^nal  and  State  Legislatures  shoul<f  protect  them 

vanized  ware,    guns,    rifles,    iigectors,  cocks,  from  dangerous  and  ui^ust  competition,  and  from  any 

safes,  pipes,  tabes,  railings,  scales,  testing-ma*  or  all  admtemtions  or  counterfeits.    Our  unqualified 

chines,  screws,  shaftings,  springs,  axles,  ships,  hostility  is  prodaimed  to  the  Momsonbil],  not  only 

.hip-en«ine^  smelting  bronze  and  bra^,  rte.1  S^rb-i*  iSc'S^'rtt'it'^.t.^r^  J^ 

pens,  tin  cans,  boxes,  tools,  wire  goods,  and  taw  materials  to  be  imported  duty  free,  and  &us  it 

wheelbarrows.  -^  Establishments,     169  ;     em-  strikes  at  the  prosperity  of  the  farm,  the  mine,  and  die 

ploy6s,  18,101 ;  wages  paid,  $5,441,101 ;  value  ^J^hop. 

of  prodact,  $24,842,229.  The  annual  wages  We  deprecate  the  neiWoos  wwk  of  impordngfoj- 
«.«.«.«  #.^«»  ^At\  ♦^  •»rAA  Tk«  ^^^^^i  -Zl-  ^^  paapor*  criminal,  and  contract  labor,  or  the  prod- 
range  from  $240  to  $700.    The  general  aver-  q^  ^  £u^pean  convict-labor,  and  deiiand  the  pas- 

age  wages  is  about  $450  a  year.    The  aggre-  ssjre  of  a  national  law  summarily  prohibiting  such  un- 
gate number  of  employes  in  the  various  manu*  portation  under  an/  pretext  whatever, 
factories  of  iron  and  its  products  last  year  was  ^^^H'  "^  capital  are  of  right,  and  should  be 
91  899;  averitge  weekly  wages  paid  about  $8,  S* tSr°mr^'';;U^otlLTa>Si?nS^ 
and  average  number  of  days  employed,  275.  we  advocate  at  the  bands  of  the  national  Congress 

The  nam  her  of  steam-railroad  employes  la  and  of  all  Btate  L^slatures  the  enactment  of  proper 

reported  at  79,210.  l^^s,  affording  facilities  ibr  conference  and  arbitm- 

The  98  industries  reported  show  457,987  tion,baBeduTOn.tl»  prindple  that  all  ni«iiwt^ 

employes;  wajes  paid,  $782,989,624;  avenge  t"?^ fnrr^iMJX^oX^x^r ^^^ 

days  employed,  267;  average  weekly  wages,  and  the  people  at  large.                               r  ^    i 

$7 ;    value  of  product  (including  railways).  That  Conmss  should  no  longer  gnmt  any  of  the 

$587,678,692.     The  total   amount  of  annual  poblio  lan<ta  to  nilroad  or  other  oorooratiooa,  and 

w.g«.  wa.  paid  to  a  greater  number  of  em-  Sfi^'^rdetn'S^fpSSSSM 

ployes  than  has  been  reported.    The  number  ownership,  either  by  syndiwites  or  alien  holdere. 

of  employes  in  each  industry  only  represented  We  indict  the  present  national  Administration  for 

the  average  number  employed  during  the  year,  inconsisten<^  in  the  methods  employed  to  proaaote 

while  the  wages  paid  per  annum  in  each  in-  j^"!^;?;^' j°*^^"2  ^  our  industrial  and 

/i«iof.«.  «r»a    At^iX^   <.51».,»   -11    *.^*.^,..  ^^  oommereuu  interests,  and  meffioienoy  through  lack  of 

dustry  was   divided  among  all   persons  em-  experience  and  ability  to  meet  any  of  the  ^ve  ques- 

ployed,  whether  for  a  long  or  short  period,  tioosoftfaeday. 
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JletoltMlf  That  the  Rq^nhlioans  of  PomfiflvMiift,  the^  crMta  and  sufficient  leleim  in  which  to  develop 

in  convention  assembled,  place  themaelvea  on  record,  their  inteUeetual,  moral,  and  social  ftenltles ;  to  this 

as  heretofore,  a^rainst  the  oisfranohiserDent  of  the  ool-  end  we  desire  the  enlai];ement  of  the  Bareau  of  Sta- 

ored  citizen,  come  fh>m  what  sonroe  it  may.  whether  tistics,  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear 

by  tistiue-ballotB,  by  a  &lse  count,  by  intimioation,  by  equally  upon  capital  and  labor,  and  the  prevention  of 

mimler,  by  amenoment  of  the  Constitution,  or  by  the  hiiinff  out  of  convict-labor ;  the  adoption  of  roeas- 

oonmasional  action.  urea  providing  for  the  health,  and  safety,  and  indem- 

Bt9olv4df  That  the  Bepublicans  of  Pennsylvania  niflcation  of  Ixguries  to  those  engsffed  in  minlnfr, 

demand  cf  Congress  that  the  Kmitation  of  arrears  of  manufacturing,  and  building  industries:  the  enact- 

pensions   bill,  whereby  uzgust  discrimination  waa  ment  of  laws  by  which  labor  oiganiaationa  may  be 

nittde  against  applicanta  for  penaiona  after  June  80,  incorporated  and  arbitrstion  extended  and  enforced, 

1880,  should  be  repealed,  and  all  soldiers  and  aaUors  and  a  suitable  a^rentioeship  act  for  the  purpose  of 

entitled  to  pensions  should  share  equally  and  justly  creating  a  better  dass  of  artiaana  and  mechanics ;  the 

in  the  payment  of  dums  by  the  Government.  nrohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under 

We  approve  of  the  bill  which  has  received  the  al-  fbuiteen  years  of  ase  in  workshops,  mines,  and  facto- 
moat  unanimoua  vote  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  ries ;  the  strict  ana  exact  enforcement  of  the  laws  re- 
is  now  pending  in  the  House,  regulating  commerce  lating  to  pluck-me-storea  and  store-orders,  and  those 
between  the  States,  snd  call  upon  the  L^nslatnre  to  relating  to  the  aooounting  of  industrial  woriu ;  the 
adopt  a  like  measure  to  regulate  and  supervise  freight-  appointment  of  inapeetors  to  cany  out  these  provia- 
chargea  within  the  State.  ions,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  existing  immigration 

wkertfUy  There  is  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  a  laws,  and  exdude  pauper,  contract,  and  assisted  im- 

lazge  number  of  intelligent  and  raniectable  citiiena  of  migration. 

Pennsylvania  to  amena  the  Constitution  bv  insertin|f  5.  That  we  pledge  ounelvea  to  the  enforcement  of 

a  clause  {irohibitinff  the  manufacture  and  sale  ofintpxi-  Artidea  XVI  and  XVII  of  the  State  Constitution, 

osting  drinks  ss  a  oeverage  within  the  limits  of  this  relative  to  private  corporationa,  railroads,  and  canala, 

Commonwealth :  Therefore,  by  apnropnate  legislation. 

Bitol9«d^  That  it  is  the  opinion  and  Judgment  of  0.  That  the  State  and  looal  tax  laws  should  be  so 

this  convention  that  the  Legislature  of  tne  State  altered  and  amended  aa  to  relieve  faima  and  real  ea- 

ahould  at  once  adopt  measures  providing  for  the  sub-  tate  from  the  present  unfidr  and  laise  proportion  of 

miiwion  of  thi8  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  in  ao-  taxation,  and  equalize  the  same,  so  that  personal  ea- 

oordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  our  free  mstitunons.  tate  would  be  made  to  pay  ita  just  part 

On  AngDst  18  the  Democratic  State  Con-  The  Prohibition  State  Oonvention  met  on 

Tention  met  in  the  same  city,  and  made  the  September  18,  also  at  Hairisbnrg,  and  nomi- 

followiDg  nominations :  For  Governor,  Chann-  nated:  For  Governor,  Oharles  S.  nolfe;  Lien- 

cey  F.  Black;  Lieatenant-Govemor,  R.  Bruce  tenant-Governor,  A.  A.  Barker;  Anditor-Gen- 

Ricketts;   Aoditor-General,  William  J.  Bren-  era],  Charles  L.  Haw  ley;  Secretary  of  Internal 

nen ;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  J.  Simpson  Affairs,    John   N.  Emery ;    Congressman-at- 

Africa;  Coogressman-at-large.  Maxwell   Ste-  large,  John  M.  Palmer  (colored).    Following 

venson.  The  foUowing  is  the  platform  adopted:  are  the  essential  portions  of  the  platform : 

1.  The  Democrscy  in  Pennaylvania,  in  oonvention  That  the  adminiatration  of  Government  and  the  ex- 
assembled,  do  dedare  that  we  reaffirm  the  Chicago  eoutionof  the  lawaia  through  officers  chosen  by  party, 
platform  of  1884.  approved  by  the  people  in  the  elM-  and  party  must  be  held  responsible  for  unfaithfalnees 
tion  of  Cleveland  and  Uendricka ;  that  we  favor  a  just  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties ;  therefore  we  arrsign  the 
and  fldr  reviaion  of  the  revenue  laws  in  aoooidanoe  Bepnbllcan  and  Democrstio  partiea  as  having  been 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  deolaration  of  Demo-  untrue  to  the  people  on  the  fionor  (|ueation,  tUse  to 
cratic  prindplea,  ana  in  such  revision  cars  should  be  ]Moolaimed  pnnoiplea  of  **  equal  juatioe  to  all  and  spe- 
taken  that  such  changea  shall  be  made  in  a  spirit  of  dal  favora  to  none,"  and  of  protection  to  the  weak  and 
faimeas  to  all  interests,  and  without  depriving  Ameri-  dependent ;  callous  to  the  wronas  which  the  liquor- 
can  labor  of  the  ability  to  successAilly  compete  with  trnde  inflicts  upon  wives  and  children,  upon  industiy, 
foreign  labor,  and  witbont  impodng  lower  ratea  of  trade,  and  dcmeatio  happiness,  thrift  and  proaperity : 
duty  than  wiu  be  ample  to  cover  any Inoreased  ooatof  and  oonspixaton  againat  the  people  bv  the  n^wal  or 
production  which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  the  local-option  acts,  againat  their  will  and  protest, 
higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  thia  community.  and  by  lArss  aucoessive  Legialatures  elected  hy  them 

2.  That  we  indorse  the  Democratic  reform  Admin-  retoctuur  the  petitions  of  thousanda  of  the  best  citiaens 
istration  of  President  Cleveland.  It  haa  given  confl-  of  the  Commonwealth,  aaking  for  the  submission  to 
dence  to  the  business  industries  of  the  country,  purged  Donular  vote  of  an  amendment  to  the  Conatitation 
the  departments  of  oormption,  bheeked  extravagance,  ibroidding  the  drink-tiade.  The  Prohibition  party 
disoonraged  claas  legislation  and  monopoliea,  elevstea  pledges  its  eo-opeiation  snd  mfluence  in  the  proaecu- 
the  civil  service  from  the  partisan  debasement  to  which  tion  of  whatever  meaaurea,  and  to  whatever  dc 


it  had  been  reduced  by  previous  Administntiona,  and  our  mothen,  wives,  and  sisters  may  deem  needful  for 

haa  made  vbe  people  of  the  United  Statea  feel  an  aa-  protection  of  home  tnm  the  drink-eurse,  indudinff 

suied  eonfldence  In  the  peipetui^  and  aafety  of  the  dvil  equality  under  the  law.  and  their  eonnsd  and 

nation.  labor  in  our  paity  work  of  "  down  with  tlie  aaloon 

S.  That  we  indorse  the  Democratic  reform  adminis-  and  up  with  the  home  '*  ia  coidially  invited  and  wd- 

tration  of  Gov.  Pattison.    It  has  rescued  the  Com-  corned. 

monwealth  from  flagrant  corruptioo,  vigilantiy  guard-  The  Prohibition  party  ia  the  only  party  which  gives 

ed  the  public  treaaury,  scrupulously  protected  the  the  dtiiens  the  opportunity  of  voting  for  public  ofll- 

rights  of  the  people,  eoonoroicallv  administered  the  cere  not  in  comidioity  with  the  liquor  business. 

Qovemment,  earnestly  endeavored  to  enforce  every  That  oornorationa  are  created  to  aubserve  the  public 

provision  of  the  Constitution,  reformed  the  manage-  welfaro,ana  should  be  held  to  a  strict  compliance  with 

ment  of  State  inatitutiona,  expoeed  and  corrected  the  objects  of  their  creation  and  its  subjection  to  the 

abuse  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  schools,  redeemed  the  law.   That  corporation  monopolists,  oflSi^aeekingand 

Paidon  Boaid  from  scandals,  and  executed  aU  prom-  office-hdding  mcnopolists.  with  the  lk)U0Mnding 

ises  made  by  the  candidates  and  party  in  1S82.  monopolists,  now  form  a  tnple  alliance  in  the  Bepnb- 

4.  That  we  sympathize  with  labor  in  its  efforts  to  licanand  Democratic  rallies  for  influencing  the  execu- 

make  industrisl  and  moral  worth,  not  money,  the  true  tive,  legidative,  and  judicial  branchca  of  the  govem- 

stsndttrd  of  individual  and  national  greatness,  snd  to  ment. 

seouro  to  the  workeii  the  flill  eiyoy  ment  of  the  wealth  That  we  flivor  the  enforcement  by  law  of  section  7  of 
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ArUde  XVtt  of  our  State  Conttitutian  which  provides  elected.    The  following  was  the  Tote  for  6or- 

againet  "  discrimiiiation  in  chargea  or  feoUitiej  for  ^mor:  Repabiican,  412,286:  Democratic,  869,- 

tranapoitatioii   by  abatement,  drawback,  or  otber^  H«..    p-ftCihitinn    »2  AK«  •  arpenhn/^k  4  ftSll  • 

wifle,^and  agun^t  *»  any  preference  in  furnishing  can  ^^ ;   rromDition,  »Z,«» ,  ureenDaoic,  4,530 , 

or  motive  power  "  by  transportation  companies  of  the  soattenng,  oo. 

State.  The  Democrats  elected  eight  Congressmen 

That  imported  contract  and  panper  labor  should  be  (Third,  Eighth, Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  N  ine- 

forbidden.                                    teenth,  Twenty-sixth,  and  Twenty-seventh  Dis- 

Amencan  labor,  skill,  and  capital  employed  in  agn-  4.  .^^.^v '    i>^«„vi;..««  J  ^^^  ^\.^^1a  «»  ♦»»«  «v«i.^. 

culture,  mining,  manufictuies,  Jommei^,  and  tiie  me-  tncte).     Republicans  were  elected  m  the  o^er 

chanic  arts  should  have  first  consideration  and  protec-  nineteen  districts,  the  member  from  the  Inir- 

tion  against  the  competition  of  foreign  lalior  and  capi-  teenth  District  receiving  the  support  of  the 

tal  in  our  touriff  and  other  lawe.        ^  ^^  ^^          ,  Greenbackers.    The  Legislature  of  1887  con- 

^•^^I?.«%I«'a'^?  nnr^Sl^fh!^^^  ^«  of  84  Republicans  and  16  Democrats  in 

mspensable  saf<^niard  of  our  oncnsbea  mstitutions,  ^.      <,       .           ^  ino  Tk       li«           atr  t\ 

jusSed  as  weirby  nature  and  reason  aa  by  reli«loui  the  Senate,  and  188  Republicans,  67  Demo- 
precept.    We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  all  crate,  and  1  Greenbacker  in  the  House, 
laws  aininst  its  violation,  and  hold  in  abhorreoce  as  PBRIT.  a  republic  in  South  America.    (For 

^}?">^^  1^*  ^fi"^"**f,®^  ^  ^P^*  ^^  •^  details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc.,  see 

called  '*  Contmentol  Sunday.'*  u  Annnol  n«^«t1^naMlU  "  Anr  iftf»  N 

That  our  present  heterogeneous  laws  leguUtingmai-  Annual  Oydopadia    for  1888.) 

riage  and  divorce  in  the  social  state  are  a  shame  to  Ctfumwit.— Ine  President,   since  June  3, 

our  dvilixation,  and  we  demand  a  national  law  con-  1886,  is  Gen.  Avelino  C4ceres.     The  Cabinet 

formable  to  the  divine  Uw  and  uniform  for  all  the  y^g^  composed   of   the  following    ministers: 

Stetea.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fl- 

The  State  Liquor  League  met  in  Pitteburg  nance  and  Commerce,  Sefior  Aranibar;  For- 

on  July  18,  and  put  forth  a  platform  of  which  eign  Affairs,  Sefior   Ribeyro ;    Interior  and 

the  following  are  the  essential  portions :  Public  Works,  Sefior  Velfljrde;  Justice,  Sefior 

The  State  Liquor  League  of  Pennsylvania  reaffirms  Villaran ;  and  War,  Col.  Borgofio.    The  United 

the  principles  enumerated  at  the  Beading  Convention  States  Minister  at  Lima  is  Charles  W.  Buck  ; 

In  l^eoemW,  1886,  wd  hereby  declares  its  unfalter-  tj,^  Peruvian  Minister  and  Consal-General  at 

inland  unwavering  faith m  the  principles  which  (nves  -m-^^  v«>«ir  5- a^«,.»  t  n  T^^^ 

it  Its  existence,  via. :  The  elevation  aid  protection  of  ^^^  York  is  Sefior  J.  O.  Tracy, 

those  lawfully  engaged  in  the  Uquor-trafflc.  inij  9md  MaTy.— By  decree  of  Juiy  23,  the 

To  that  end  it  announces  its  purposes  to  aid  in  the  effective  force  of  the  army  was  fixed  at  3,500 

just  administration  of  the  present  laws  governing  the  men. 

sale  of  Uquors,  and  to  encTeavor  by  honorable  means  j^ie  navy  consists  of  18  vessels,  with  engines 

to  have  the  said  laws  amended  wherever  the  same  lad  -  «  «««  \.  -^  ww^iouo  ^    *«  \z,        ^    ^C    ^"b*^^" 

to  jnve  the  proper  guarantees  for  vented  interests  or  of  8,896  horse-power,  and  66  guns,  there  being 

afford  opportunities  for  the  exerdse  of  an  arbitranr  four  ironclads,  of  together  560  horse-power, 

and  uncontrolled  discretion  upon  the  part  of  the  ofn-  and  mounting  jointly  22  guns,  one  ram  of  300 

dais  dotiied  with  nower  to  administer  the  same.   The  horse-power  and  5  guns,  and  2  monitor  rams, 

League  is  opposed  to  an  amendment  of  the  State  Con-  ^^^1   ^  pon  i^/^i.a^««^«rA.  .n/i  o  »n,«a 

stitution  profiting  the  manufiicturing  and  sale  of  ^^  otm  borae-power  and  2  guns, 

liquore,  as  being  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  sacred  mnnXmu — I  he  Indians,  comprising  nearly 

rights  of  property  without  compensation,  and  a  direct  five  sixths  of  the  people,  are  to  be  edncate<l 

attack  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  every  dtiaen  aa  and  brought  to  know  that  their  rights  and 

::^  %^t'TZ  t^  ^L'^t^S^t^'tie'^  P^-^US^  %the  same  as  tho^  of  their  white 
rights  contwned  therein,  neighbors.  The  taxes  collected  from  them 
Zealous  advocates  of  the  liquor  cause  close  their  eyes  are  to  be  expended  in  midntaining  schools  and 
to  the  fact  that  prohibition  is  a  synonym  with  ftiilure  missions  among  them.  The  severest  penalties 
to  prohibit..  The  League  Mks  for  sn  honest  law,  hon-  permissible  by  law  are  to  be  inflicted  upon 
estly  administered,  and  not  one  that  will  contam  with-  lu^^^  „u^  :«  .«^  ,«on«t/^»  «.^t  ♦«,  ;«-;r.«.or  ^t. 
in  its  Umits  the  se4d  of  hypocrisy.  A  license  law  that  those  who  in  any  manner  seek  to  mjnre  or 
is  not  uniform  in  Its  application  to  every  county  in  the  molest  the  Indians  in  their  persons  or  prop- 
Commonwealth  offends  against  a  vital  requirement  of  erty.  Before  Prendent  CAoeres^s  inauguration 
the  Constitution.    Tlie  State  Liquor  Leaffue  of  Penn-  he  was  visited  by  Pedro  Atusparia,  chief  of 


on.    It  asks  for  rights  and  grcutrantees  that  are  as  free-  to  a  point  compatible  with  their  means,  adopt- 

ly  accorded  to  every  person  in  tiie  community  not  en-  ing  for  this  purpose  the  basis  of  the  census. 

gSS'i'c £S  ofd^'lTtSli^'^a^rf ^^^  f-^d*"*  Oiceres  promised  «U  he  wished,  «.d 

afford,  in  a  Uiwful  and  orderly  manner,  shelter  and  to«>k  under  his  personal  charge  the  education 

entertainment  to  the  wayfkrer  or  gmtify  a  desire  on  of  the  chiefs  son.     Great  political  importance 

the  part  of  mankind  which  is  coeval  with  creation,  was  attributed  to  this  interview,  a  formidable 

and  which  will  only  exp'ure  witii  the  hist  man.  rising  among  the  Huaraz  Indians  having  taken 

The  following  were  the  National  Greenback  place  during  the  administration  of  Gaceres^s 

candidates:    For  Governor,  R.  J.  Bouston;  predecessor. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  John  Parker;  Auditor-  Ike  Jcsilt8*~By  a  special  law  enacted  in 

General,  Daniel  8.  Early ;  Secretary  of  Inter-  1855,  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  prohibited  fh>m 

nal  Affurs,  Thomas  St.  0.  Thompson ;  Oon-  having  establishments  or  residing  as  a  commu- 

gressman-at-large,  0.  D.  Thompson.  nity  or  individually  within  the  limits  of  the 

On  November  2  the  Republican  ticket  was  republic.    Then  the  Constitution  of  1860  was 
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adopted,  in  which  are  oertatn  clauses  held  to  of  60  per  cent  of  1,000,000  tons  will  oorer  the 

abolish  the  prohibition  alluded  to,  and  this  bondholders  of  Pern  entitled  to  a  share  therein. 

Constitution  is  stUI  in  force.    In  1879  several  Out  of  the  bonded  debt  of  Pern  of  £81,000,000, 

Jesuits,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish  £26,000,000  are  held  in  England,  and  the  bulk 

province  of  Toledo,  returned  to  Peru,  and  the  of  the  remaining  £5,000,000  in  France  and 

Government  permitted  them  to  take  up  their  Holland. 

quarters  in  the  convent  of  8an  Pedro  at  Lima,  A  decree  dated  March  1, 1886,  ordered  duties 
which  they  had  founded  and  built  nearly  two  pavable  at  Callao  to  be  defrayed  either  in  silver 
centuries  ago.  They  were  to  pay  rent,  how-  dollars  or  bills  on  banks  in  Callao  and  London, 
ever,  and  to  educate  at  Government  ezoenae  In  consequence  of  the  depreciation  and 
a  certain  number  of  youth  from  the  outlying  fluctuations  of  the  sOver  currency  in  circula- 
departments.  The  famous  Church  of  San  tion  in  Peru,  it  has  been  decided  to  use  the 
Pedro  was  ^veo  over  to  them ;  and  they  es-  American  gold  doUar  as  the  basis  of  all  mone- 
tablished  missions,  and  did  good  work.  But,  tary  transactions,  using  the  silver  dollar  at  a 
nnfortunatel.T,  an  opportunity  was  given  for  value  of  eighty  cents  gold  for  ail  fractions  un- 
oomplaint.  One  of  the  fkthers  published  a  der  a  quarter  of  an  eagle, 
text-book  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  in  the  ^'  His-  The  tax  of  two  reals  per  mark  on  the  silver 
tory  of  Peru,"  in  which  some  of  the  patriot  taken  from  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines  was  re- 
leaders  during  the  war  of  independence  were  moved  on  Dec.  29, 1886. 
handled  severely,  and  the  newspapers  declaimed  On  June  2,  1885,  the  Government  of  Miguel 
against  the  danger  of  diminishing  the  youthful  Iglesias  had  decreed  that  the  $5  so-called  *'  In- 
admiration  for  the  heroes  of  that  sturdy  fight  oa  notes"  and  $500  treasury  notes  should  be 
for  independence.  One  question  led  to  an-  taken  in  ftill  payment  of  the  10  per  cent,  extra 
other,  and  public  meetings  were  called  by  the  duty,  and  for  20  per  cent  of  tne  duties  to  be 
students  of  the  university.  Demands  were  collected  at  MoUendo.  The  decree  was  re- 
made upon  the  Government  that  the  law  of  voked  under  date  of  Feb.  26, 1886. 
1855  be  enforced,  and  the  members  of  the  so-  Bilag- — An  American  enterprise  has  been 
dety  be  again  banished.  There  waa  division  of  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  people 
popular  sentiment,  and  the  Government  de-  that  hope  for  the  speedy  rehabUitation  of  Peru 
termined  to  take  a  middle  course.  It  was  de-  have  groat  anticipations  of  the  work  to  be  done 
creed  that  the  national  propertv  occupied  by  by  William  H.  Ciiley,  managing  director  of  the 
the  Jesuits  as  their  college  should  be  immedi-  Oroya  Railway  and  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining 
ately  vacated  and  returned  to  the  state,  and  Company,  and  a  commission  of  distmgnished 
that,  as  no  permission  had  been  given  to  the  mining  engineers  and  experts  sent  out  by  the 
society  to  return  to  Peru,  they  can  not  live  in  syndicate  at  New  York.  The  object  of  the 
community,  or  rather  practice  as  a  community,  commission  is  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
without  such  permission.  WhUe  this  did  not  condition  of  the  mining  district  of  Cerro  de 
deport  them,  it  destroyed  their  usefulness.  Pasco  and  the  quality  of  the  silver  ores  con- 

HumttB — Under  the  Iglesias  administration,  tained  therein,  in  the  interest  of  the  capitalists 

the  income  from  Oct.  28,  1888,  till  Dee.  81,  that  obtained  from  the  Iglesias  Government  the 

1884^  had  been  $7,008,861  in  silver  coin,  and  concession  for  extending  the  Oroya  Railway  to 

$242,968  in  paper  money,  and  the  outiay  $7,-  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  the  development  of 

059,082  in  the  former  and  $905,907  in  paper,  the  silver-mines  at  that  place.    This  project, 

the  income  from  duties  being  $5,154,880  in  now  apparentiy  on  the  way  to  realization,  is 

silver,  and  the  outlays  embracing  $8,124,0^24  in  looked  upon  at  Lima  as  the  most  important 

silver  and  $582,175  in  paper  for  war;  $1,824,-  that  could  be  originated  as  regards  the  neneflts 

459  silver  for  collecting  duties,  etc. ;  $1,778,-  to  be  derived  from  it  by  the  country  at  larffe. 

965  silver  and  $886,774  paper  for  carrying  on  The  immense  mineral  and  agricnltural  wealth 

the  Government  andpaying  the  police ;  while  of  the  interior,  now  sparsely  brought  to  the 

for  Justice,  Public   Worship,  Eancation,  and  coast,  and  but  imperfectly  developed,  owing 

Foreign  Representation  only  $500,000  in  silver  to  the  lack  of  cheap  transportation  and  ener- 

were  spent  getic  enterprise,  can  be  made  productive,  and 

Prior  to  the  war  with  Chili,  the  income  of  give  to  Peru  a  means  of  commercial  exchange 

Peru  used  to  be  $16,000,000  per  annum;  but  abroad,  whUeat  home  it  will  afford  an  opportu- 

the  loss  of  the  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda  de-  nity  for  labor  and  intelligence  that  has  hitherto 

posits  has  reduced  tiie  income  of  the  nation  to  been  wanting, 

what  it  is  at  present.  CsMilar  IivilciSv— The  Government,  under 

The  amount  of  money  derived  for  the  bene-  date  of  May  18, 1886,  decreed  that  all  invoices 

fit  of  Peruvian  bondholders  from  guano-aales  of  goods  shipped  to  Peru  must  be  certified  by 

by  the  Chilian  (Government  was  $888,405  in  Peruvian  consuls  abroad,  and  that  they  must 

1885,  but  was  not  expected  to  exceed  $600,000  be  in  conformity  with  the  vessers  manifest ;  if 

in  1886.  the  ChUian  financial  agent  in  Paris  not,  an  extra  duty  of  25  per  cent,  will  be  levied; 

not  having  been  able  to  sell  over  100,000  tons,  and  if  the  goods  are  duty-free,  they  will  hare 

to  be  delivered  in  May,  1887.    Assuming  the  to  pay  a  25  per  cent,  dutv ;  the  captain  of  the 

annual  average  of  100,000  tons  to  be  kept  up,  it  vessel  to  be  fined  from  $100  to  $1,000,  unless 

will  1)0  seven  years  longer  ere  the  net  proceeds  he  can  prove  that  the  non-existence  of  the 
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dooaments  was  not  bis  faolt^-i.  e.,  if  febe  yessel  administration,  was  satisfaotorily  arranged  on 

has  been  plnndered  by  pirates,  or  damaged  October  15.     The  deputies  who  TOted  that 

bj  fire,  or  he  had  to  seelc  a  harbor  in  distress.  Congress  was  entitled  to  deciare  the  contract 

Csttsnt — ^Ootton-planters  have  petitioned  Con-  null  and  void,  and  the  senators  who  Toted  that 

gress  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  export  dotj  the  matter  shonld  be  submitted  to  the  courts 

on  cotton  removed,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  for  decision,  met  in  joint  session  and  passed  a 

compete  abroad  with  the  cotton  produced  else-  bill  declaring  that  the  contract  concedes  privi- 

where.  leges  for  a  longer  period  than  authorized  bj 

The  €sc»4«a&— This  is  the  dried  leaf  of  a  the  laws  of  ibt  country ;  that  to  be  valid,  it 

alirub  that  grows  wild  on  the  mountains  of  requires  the  approval  of  Congress;  and,  that 

Peru  and  B(divia.    The  shrub  is  also  cultivated  that  body,  considering  the  contract  to  be  injn- 

hy  those  who  know  its  uses  and  who  reside  on  rious  to  commerce,  declares  it  null  and  void. 

the  elevated  districts  of  those  countries — ^from  The  bill  also  authorized  the  executive  to  ap- 

2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Indians  point  a  commission  to  investigate  as  to  whetb- 

of  Peru  many  years  ago  ascertained  thestimulat*  er  the  company  has  faithfully  fulfilled  its  obli- 

ing  properties  of  this  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which  gationa  undertaken  under  the  contract  of  Aug. 

they  would  dry  and  chew  in  about  the  same  16, 1869. 

way  that  many  in  this  country  chew  tobacco.  MaBxmU, — ^The  syndicate  fonnedinNewTork 
As  the  leaf  has  a  bitter  taste,  the  Indians  mix  for  the  purchase  of  the  Andes  Railroad  has  re- 
it  with  quicklime  to  improve  the  flavor.  The  newed  all  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  pecul- 
aroma  of  the  plant  is  penetrating,  and  when  the  iar  features  of  this  road.  The  purchase  was 
leaves  are  drying  or  dried  appears  to  have  a  made  about  two  years  a|^  from  the  Govem- 
powerfnl  effect  on  the  senses.  Its  greatest  ment  of  Peru.  The  radroad  was  begun  by 
value  has  been  developed  within  the  paiit  thir-  Mr.  Meigs  in  1870.  Starting  from  the  sea,  ft 
ty  years.  In  185$,  Wackenroder  and  Johnson  ascends  the  narrow  valley  of  the  once  sacred 
made  some  attempts  to  extract  ita  medicinal  Riinao,  rising  5,000  feet  in  the  first  46  miles  to 
and  chemical  properties,  but  without  avail,  and  a  beautiful  valley,  where  the  people  of  Lima 
later  Gadeke  succeeded  in  preparing  an  extract  have  found  an  attractive  summer  resort;  then 
containing  sublimable  crystalline  needles.  But  it  follows  a  winding,  giddy  pathway  along  the 
it  was  not  until  1860  that  Niemann  succeeded  edge  of  precipices  and  over  bridges  that  seem 
in  isolating  an  alkaloid,  which  received  the  suspended  in  the  air,  tunnels  the  Andes  at  an 
name  of  cocaine,  which  is  a  4ooal  ansdsthetic.  altitude  of  16,645  feet — ^the  most  elevated  spot 
Lessen  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  another  in  the  world  where  a  piston-rod  is  moved  by 
alkaloid,  which  he  named  hygrin.  The  coca-  steam — and  ends  at  Oroya,  12,178  feet  above 
leaves,  when  macerated  and  treated  with  pure  the  sea.  Between  the  coast  and  the  summit 
wine,  produce  one  of  the  finest  stimulants  for  there  is  not  an  inch  of  down  grade,  and  the 

Sersons  whose  nervous  system  has  become  ex-  track  has  been  forced  through  the  mountains 

austed  by  excessive  mental  work  or  emotional  by  a  series  of  68  tunnels,  whose  aggregate 

excitement,  length  is  21,000  feet.    The  great  tunnel  of  6a- 

Ceaacnsi — ^The  American  trade  with  Peru  leria,  by  which  the  pinnacle  of  the  Andes  is 

has  been  as  follows:  pierced,  will  be,  when  completed,  8,800  feet 
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long,  and  will  be  the  highest  elevation  on  the 

topMu*^    earth^s  surface  where  any  such  work  has  been 

undertaken.    Besides  boring  the  mountains  of 


#198,617  granite  and  blasting  the  clefts  along  the  sides 

iM890fl  ^  '^^  ^^®  track  upon,  steep  cuttings  and  su- 

'487^860  porb  bridges,  the  system  of  reverse  tangents 

had  to  be  adopted  in  cafions  that  were  too  nar- 

The  exports  to  Peru  from  England  in  1884  row  for  a  curve.    So  the  track  zigzags  up  the 

were  valued  at  $5,259,976 ;  from  France,  $2,-  mountain-side,  on  the  switch  and  back-up  prin- 

039,089;  and  from  Germany,  $801,070.  ciple,  the  trains  taking  one  leap  forwara,  and 

PrepsBSd  Mlaeral  ExhlMttoa.->It  has  been  de-  after  being  switched  on  to  another  track  an- 

cided  to  open  on  Oct.  1, 1887,  in  the  machinery-  other  leap  backward,  until  the  summit  is  won ; 

buildings  and  gardens  of  the  lima  Exhibition,  so  that  often  there  are  four  and  five  lines  of 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  and  track  paraUcJ  to  one  another,  one  above  an- 

with  the  co-operation  of  the  Administrative  other,  on  the  mountain-side. 

Society  of  the  Lima  Exhibition  and  the  Special  It  is  estimated  that  the  constmction  of  the 

School  of  Mines,  a  Mineral  Exhibition,  the  prin-  road  cost  Peru  7,000  lives  from  pestilence  and 

cipal  object  of  which  is  to  make  known  to  the  accident    Land-slides,  falling  bowlders,  pre- 

world  the  great  mineralogical  wealth  of  Peru,  mature  explosions,  $arraehe — a  disease  that  at- 

All  objects  intended  for  the  exhibition  will  be  tacks  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  raw 

exempt  from  duties*  air  of  the  great  altitudes — ^fevers  caused  by 

The  KMDe-Danwa  ContrMt—The  difference  of  deposits  of  rotten  granite,  and  other  causes,  re- 
opinion  between  the  two  Chambers  of  the  Pe-  suited  in  a  frightfhl  moii^idity  during  the  seven 
ruvian  Congress  regarding  the  Muelle-Darsena  years  the  road  was  under  construction ;  but 
(of  Oallao)  contract,  made  during  the  Iglesias  it  was  pushed  on  until  the  funds  gave  out. 
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The  soenio  grandear  of  the  Andes  is  present*  was  given  to  the  committee  to  he  devoted  to 

ed  nowhere  more  impressively  than  along  the  the  farther  critical  examination  of  the  formn- 

cafion  of  the  Rimac  river,  which  this  railroad  las  presented,  as  weU  as  of  those  contained,  in 

follows.    The  mountains  are  entirely  bare  of  other  coUect'ions  or  drafts  which  have  not  yet 

vegetation,  and  are  simply  monstrons  masses  been  considered  for  want  of  time  or  which 

of  rocks,  torn  and  twisted,  rent  and  shattered  may  hereafter  be  presented  by  other  bodies, 

by  the  tremendous  volcanic  upheavals  which  Charles  W.  Tofts,  of  New  liampBhire,  was 

often  occur  here.    At  the  bottom  of  the  cafion,  elected  president,  and  John  M.  Maisch,  of 

and  where  it  occasionaUy  spreads  out  into  a  Pennsylvania,  continued  as  permanent  secre- 

valley  of  minute  dimensions,  are  the  remains  tary.    The  Association  a^Joumed  on  Septem- 

of  towns  and  cities,  whose  origin  is  hidden  in  ber  0,  to  meet  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  on  the  first 

the  mists  of  fable.    The  completion  of  the  line  Monday  in  September  next    Of  State  organi- 

to  the  mining  regions  will  cost  910,000,000.  cations,  the  Tennessee  Druggists'  Association 

The  Government  granted  a  concession  for  and  the  Dakota  Pharmaceutical  Association 

fifty  years  to  Medardo  Comejo  for  the  recon-  were  formed  during  August, 

struction  of  the  railroad  line  between  Pacocha  Tnitt  OiganhattsM. — The    National    Retail 

and  Moquegna.  Druggists'  Association  held  its  fourth  annual 

PHAUUCT*    The  development  of  this  art  meeting  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  September  6. 

advances  steadily,  and   no  important  event  This  organization,  originally  formed  for  the 

has  occurred  during  the  year  to  impede  its  purpose  of  protecting  retail  druggists  by  a 

progress.    Higher  education,  stricter  laws,  in-  union  to  uphold  prices  under  various  *'  plans,'* 

creased  scientific  thought,  and  improved  meth-  was  dissolved,  and  a  reorganization  on  the  ba- 

ods  of  conducting  busineigs,  are  evidences  of  a  sis  of  State  and  local  delegates  effected  under 

continued  improvement  in  all  directions.  a  similar  nam^  whose  objects  shall  be  to  bind 

CWiSgMi — ^The  Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy  together  the  different  pharmaceutical  bodies  of 

was  established  as  a  department  of  the  Uni-  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 

varsity  of  Buffalo,  and  was  inaugurated  in  and  acting  upon  all  questions  affecting  phar- 

September.    The  lUinois  College  of  Pharmacy  madsts  and  ornggists  throughout  the  Union, 

opened  in  October,  and  is  connected  with  the  from  a   professional,  legal,  and    commercial 

Northwestern  Univernty  in  Chicago.  The  Cin-  standpoint.   Albert  H.  Hollister,  of  Wisconsin, 

cinnati  College  of  Pharmacy  became  a  depart-  was  chosen  president,  and  Louis  £.  Nicot,  of 

ment  of  the  Univernty  of  Cincinnati  during  New  York,  secrAary.    The  eleventh  annual 

the  year.    The  New  York  Legislature  granted  meeting  of  the  Wholesale  Druggists'  Associa- 

a  charter  for  a  college  of  pharmacy  in  Brook-  tion  convened  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Sep- 

lyn^  but  as  yet  this  institution  has  not  come  tember  27.  During  its  sessions  valuable  reports 

into  active  existence.    Degrees  in  pharmacy  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  commercial  affairs 

were  granted  at  the  Tulane  University,  in  were  submitted  by  committees,  and  their  rec- 

New  Orleans,  at  its  last  commencement,  and  ommendations  adopted  by  the  Association  at 

efforts  are  being  made  to  found  a  New  Orleans  large  after  ample  discussion.     It  was  found 

ooUege  of  pharmacy.    The  Pennsylvania  Col-  that  the  **  contract  plan  "  existing  between  the 

lege  of  Pharmacy,  incorporated  in  1871,  be-  manufacturers  and  jobbers  had  grown  steadily 

gan  its  first  session  in  the  autunm.    A  recent  in  f^vor  and  given  much  satisfaction.    The 

compilation  of  the  attendance  of  students  at  passage  of  an  interstate  commerce  bill  by  Con- 

the  colleges  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  conn-  gross  was  urged,  and  resolutions  in  its  favor 

try,  during  the  year  1886-'87,  shows  a  total  of  were  adopted ;  also  Congress  was  requested  to 

2,177,  including  15  women.  enact  a  law  preventing  the  collection  of  fees 

Lsgidatlcn.  —  Laws  regulating  the  practice  from   commercial  travelers   passing  through 

of  pharmacy  in  Virginia  and  Wyoming  came  States  and  Territories  requiring   lioenses,  a 

into  active  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1886;  also  practice  which  is  unconstitutional,  according 

amendments  to  the  laws  already  existing  in  to  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Kings  and  &ie  Counties,  The  most   important  measure    adopted  was 

in  New  York,  were  enacted  during  the  year,  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  organize 

Legal  measures  compelling  the  use  of  scarlet  a  mutual  fire  -  insurance  company  to  insure 

labels  with  white  letters,  together  with  a  scar-  the  wholesale  druggists  of  the  United  States 

let  wrapper  for  container,  or  of  a  scarlet  wrap-  affunst  loss  and  damage  by  fire.    Daniel  R. 

per  alone  for  preparations  of  morphine,  were  Noyes,  of  Minnesota,  was  chosen  president, 

passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Florida,  G^rgia,  and  A.  B.  Merriam,  of  the  same  State,  secre- 

Kentocky,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Vir-  tary.    The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Bos- 

ginia,  and  Wyoming.  ton,  Mass.,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  August 

itdadsMi — The  thirty-fourth  annual  meet-  IMe  KtlallwMi — All  measures  for  the  better 
ing  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa-  protection  of  prices  among  retailers  have  been 
tion  was  held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  beginning  discontinued,  and  at  present  only  the  ^*  con- 
on  September  7.  Nearly  200  members  were  tract  pUin"  between  the  manufacturers  and 
present,  and  of  the  business  transacted  the  jobbers  remains  in  force.  All  efforts  to  evade 
most  important  was  the  consideration  of  a  the  enforcement  of  this  plan  have  failed,  and  it 
**  National  Formulary."  An  additional  year  is  now  carried  on  more  effectually  than  ever. 
VOL.  XXVI.— 48    A 
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Utentirer— The  books  of  the  fear  indnde  new  organs  are  formed,  or,  as  it  were,  resos- 

"Maaa^  of  Practical  Pharmaceatioal  Assay-  citated.     The  principle  applies  not  only  to 

ing,'^  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Lyons  (Detroit) ;  ^*  Ofaemi-  particaUr  cases  with  artificially  created  oon- 

cal  Lecture  Notes,"  by  H.  M.  Whelpley  {SL  ditiona,  bat  to  all  functions.    All  of  them  pre- 

Lonis);  **Coinpend  of  Pharmacy,''  by  F.  £.  cede  the  organs  devoted  to  their  exdosiYe 

Stewart  (Philadelphia) ;  and  new  editions  of  service.    All  of  them  originate  through  com- 

Beasley's  '^  Druggists'  General  Receipt-Book,"  petition  for  the  necessities  of  life.    At  first  a 

and  Beasley's  ^^  Pocket  Formulary  and  Sjnop-  simple  want  is  easily  satisfied  by  simple  means, 

sis  of  the    British   and  Foreign  Pharmaco-  but  gradually  the  oiganism  is  called  upon  to 

poeias"  (Philadelphia).  In  January,  **  The  Ohi-  meet  numerous  demands  requiring  complex 

cago   Pharmacist "  was   discontinued,  being  contrivances  through  differentiation.   **  No  or- 

merged   into    **The  Western    Druggist,"  of  ganic  structure  develops  without  having  an 

Ohicago.     "  The  American  Drug  -  Trade "  is  activity,  a  necessity  to  intensify  this  activity 

the  name  of  a  Journal  started  in  Ohicago  for  its  cause.    The  cause  of  this  increase  in 

with  the  beginning  of  the  year.  activity  or  differentiation  is  simply  functional 

PflTSIOLMT*    In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  evolution.    It  is  the  prindple  of  all  organic 

true  aim  of  physiology,  Prof.  W.  Preyer  in-  growth,  of  all  morphological  evolution,  and, 

sists  upon  function  as  the  paramount  object  wherever  it  decreases  or  ceases,  the  latter  at 

of  study.    Physiological  inquiry,  he  says^  must  once  retrogrades.    Without  function,  no  or- 

attach  more  importiBLnce  to  the  oooceptioa  of  ganic  evolution ;  increase  of  function,  oiganio 

evolution.    Morphology  has  gdned  so  much  differentiation ;  cessation  of  function,  organic 

from  applying  tne  method  of  evolution  in  all  retrogression." 

its  departments,  that  it  ia  surprising  that  in  HcrrMS  SfrtMk— Dr.  von  Monakow  has  com- 

Ehysiology,  or  the  science  of  the  functions,  it  municated  to  the  Phydologicd  Society  of  Bor- 
as not  been  applied  at  all,  or  only  occasion-  Kn  an  account  of  his  anatomical  investigations 
ally  and  reluctantly.  The  ne^ect  is  due  part-  of  the  brain,  which  related  to  the  central  origin 
ly  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  not  the  physi-  of  the  optic  nerve.  He  had  enucleated  on  one 
ological  function,  but  only  its  substratum,  the  or  both  sides  the  bulbus  in  young  rabbits  and 
bodily  organ,  is  capable  of  evolnUon.  It  is,  cats,  and,  after  an  interval  of  some  months, 
however,  function  that  determines  the  final  had  examined  the  changes  which  resulted.  In 
form  daring  phylogenetic  evolution,  and  with  each  case  he  found  regular  ascending  atrophy, 
its  appearance  begins  the  differentiation  of  the  capable  of  being  traced  up  to  the  origin  of  the 
substratum  of  primitive  beings.  It  is  not  the  •  nerves.  By  this  means  he  had  been  able  to 
organ  from  which  function  derives  its  origin,  recognize  as  central  original  spots  of  the  nervi 
but  Just  the  reverse.  The  functions  create  their  optid,  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum,  the 
organs,  or,  to  use  a  better  definition,  necessity  pulvinar,  and  the  anterior  corpora  ouadrigemi- 
determines  the  organic  form,  which  hence  b^  na.  The  corpus  geniculatum  and  tne  pulvinar 
comes  hereditary,  and  nltimately  in  the  em-  consisted  of  large  multipolar  cells,  between 
bryo  of  the  higher  animals  iii  structure,  at  which  lay  a  gray  medullary  substance,  which, 
least,  precedes  function.  This  is  illustrated  in  on  being  colored  with  carmine,  showed  a  par- 
an  experiment  on  the  embryo  of  the  )and  sala-  ticnlarly  strong  tinge.  After  the  enucleation, 
mander,  which,  when  many  months  previous  atrophy  of  the  gray  medullary  substance  was 
to  the  normal  time  of  its  entry  into  the  world,  observed  in  both,  while  the  cells  remained  al- 
if  taken  oat  of  the  egg  and  kept  in  water  well  together  intact.  On  coloring  witii  carmine, 
supplied  with  oxygen  and  amply  fed  with  small  the  somewhat  shrunken  organs  appeared  much 
living  water-animals,  will  undergo  a  change  in  paler  than  in  the  normal  state.  In  the  corpo- 
its  organism.  It  has  to  inhale  the  oxygen  dis-  ra  quadrigemina  five  different  layers  of  small 
solved  in  the  water,  not  that  of  the  atmos-  and  large  cells  and  fibrous  bands  were  distin- 
phere,  like  its  parents  breathing  with  lungs,  guished.  Of  these  the  three  innermost  layers 
Its  lungs,  therefore,  remain  undeveloped,  but  lying  toward  the  ventricle  remained  intact, 
by  way  of  compensation  strong  gills  appear  while  the  two  external  cellular  layers  were 
at  each  side  of  tne  head.  The  originally  very  atrophied  or  were  altogether  wanting.  The 
feeble  function  of  respiration  through  gills,  in  degeneration  and  disturbance  of  growth  after 
conformity  with  the  increased  demands  of  the  enucleation  of  the  bulbus  had  not,  however, 
growing  body,  creates  a  new  organ,  or  calls  extended  beyond  these  primary  centers  of  the 
forth  one  possessed  by  its  remote  ancestors,  optic  nerve.  Dr.  von  Monakow  had,  fhrther- 
The  animal,  moreover,  feds  the  necessity  to  more,  removed  particular  parts  of  the  cerebral 
swim,  not  to  creep,  like  its  terrestrid  parents,  cortex  lying  within  Hunk's  sphere  of  vision, 
Its  four  extremities,  therefore,  become  mere  and  the  degeneration  and  atrophy  which  suc- 
rudimentary  appendages,  while,  on  the  other  ceeded  this  injury,  and,  extended  peripheri- 
hand,  a  vigorous  rudder* tail  develops.  The  eally,  could  be  followed  through  Gratiolet's 
function  of  swimming  calls  forth  fins,  new  fibers  on  to  the  three  centers  of  optic  nerves 
organs  which  the  parents  lack.  Thus  a  sub-  above  mentioned,  the  corpus  genicuhvtum  ex- 
Btantially  new  animal  is  produced  which  else-  ternum,  the  pulvinar,  and  the  anterior  corpora 
where  does  not  exist,  and  which  shows  how,  quadrigemina,  and  beyond  these  centers  as  far 
through  the  devdopment  of  new  functions,  as  the  tractus  opticus  and  the  optic  nerves.   It 
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WM  an  interestdng  fact  that,  after  the  inJiiiT'  case  to  its  fallest  extent,  snffioient  evidence 

of  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  degeneration  of  the  has  been  given  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 

three  centers  of  optic  nerves  was  of  a  different  the  vascnlar  and  visceral  mosclee  are  throngh- 

charaoter  from  that  which  set  in  after  the  oat  sapplied  bj.two  kinds  of  nerve-fibers  of 

peripheric  ennclcation.    The  corpus  genicnla-  opposite  ftmctions,  the  one  motor  and  the 

tnm  and  the  pnlvinar  were  now  altered  In  other  inhibitory ;  and  that  these  two  kinds  of 

such  a  manner  that  it  was  mainly  the  cells  nerve-fibers  reach  the  moscle  by  separate  dis- 

which  either  showed  degeneration  or  were  tinct  anatomical  paths,  the  difference  of  path 

entirely  wanting.     In  the    anterior  corpora  consisting  in  a  oifference  of  origin  from  the 

qaadrigemina,  likewise,  it  was  other  layers —  central  nervons  system  combined  with  the  fact 

namely,  the  third  medallary  layer  and  the  that  inhibitory  nerves  lose  their  medulla  in 

larger  cells — which  were  overtaken  by  de*  more  distinct  ganglia  than  the  corresponding 

generation.    The  author  had  had  the  oppor-  motor  nerves.    In  addition,  the  ganglia  are 

tunity,  in  making  a  dissection,  of  substantiat-  shown  to  possess  a  nutritive  power  over  the 

ing  on  a  man,  who  had  Iods  been  suffering  nerves  which  pass  from  them  to  the  periphery, 

f^om  a  diseased  retina,  that  the  degeneration  A  third  function  of  the  ganglia  to  be  noticed 

in  the  case  of  man  propagated  itself  centrally  is  the  increase  in  the  numW  of  nerve-fibers 

— ^toward  the  three  centers  before  mentioned  which  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  loss  of 

— just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  rabbits  the  medulla.    The  fact  that  involuntary  mus* 

operated  on.  des  are  supplied  with  two  efferent  nerves, 

Ph.  Rey  has  communicated  the  following  which  differ  not  only  in  function  but  also  in 
from  materials  left  by  him,  as  the  results  (tf  their  anatomical  course,  leads  to  the  conoep- 
847  observations  collected  by  Broca  on  the  tion  that  a  similar  double  nerve  exists  for  all 
weight  of  the  three  cerebral  regions,  frontal  tissues.  The  sphincter  mnscle  of  the  iris  also 
lobes,  occipital  lobes,  and  parietal  regions:  affords  an  example  of  a  muscular  structure 
First,  the  relation  of  these  aifferent  parts  to  supplied  by  two  nerver  of  opposite  character, 
the  brain  is,  in  men :  Frontal  lobes,  1 :  2*88 ;  the  one  motor  and  the  other  inhibitory.  The 
occipital  lobes,  1 :  10*66 ;  parieto-teroporal  re-  experiments  show  that  the  inhibitory  nerves 
gions,  1:2*12.  In  women:  Frontal  lobes,  are  of  as  fundamental  importance  in  tLe  econ- 
1 :  2*82 ;  ocdpital  lobes,  1 :  9*88 ;  parieto-tem-  omy  of  the  body  ss  the  motor  nerves*  No  evi- 
poral  regions,  1 :  2*18.  Secondly,  In  man  the  dence  exists  that  the  same  nerve-fiber  ib  some- 
left  frontal  lobe  is  heavier  than  the  right  timescapableof  acting  as  a  motor  nerve,  some- 
bnt  in  the  occipital  lobes  and  in  the  temporal  times  as  a  nerve  of  inhibition,  but  on  the  con- 
regions  the  excess  is  on  the  right  side.  Third-  trary  the  latter  nerves  form  a  separate  aud 
ly,  in  old  people  loss  of  weight  is  more  per-  complete  nervous  system  subject  to  as  definite 
ceptible  in  the  parieto-tem poral  regions  than  anatomical  and  histological  laws  as  the  for- 
in  the  frontal  and  occipital  lobes ;  that  is  par-  mer ;  the  complete  faivestigation  of  these  laws 
ticularly  the  case  In  women.  Heoce  it  is  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  phys- 
if  in  adult  life  men  have  proportionately  larger  iology,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  before  we 
frontal  lobes,  that  ratio  is  attained  m  women  can  attempt  to  understand  the  part  played  by 
in  old  age.  Fourthly,  in  men  the  frontal  lobes  the  nervous  system  in  the  regulation  of  the 
attain  their  greatest  weight  at  thirty-five  years,  different  vital  processes, 
but  the  parieto-temporiu  regions  acquire  it  at  H.  P.  Bowditch  and  J.  W.  Warren,  regard- 
twenty  -  five.  The  anterior  lobes  of  women  ing  the  methods  of  investigation  of  tiie  vaso- 
present  little  difference  between  twenty -five  motor  nerves  of  the  limbs  by  observations  of 
and  thirty-five  years.  the  temperature  of  the  skin  as  not  likely  to 

W.  H.  Gaskell  shows,  from  experiments  on  yield  wholly  satisfactory  results,  devised  and 
the  dog,  that  the  nerves  which  supply  the  mus-  applied  a  method  in  which  the  vascular  changes 
des  of  the  7ascular  and  visceral  systems  all  are  directly  registered  by  means  of  a  plethys* 
have  certain  common  histological  character-  mograph.  The  leg  of  the  animal  was,  in  this 
istics,  while  nerves  of  the  same  function  pos-  spparatos,  placed  in  a  leg-holder,  in  which  its 
sess  in  addition  a  well-defined  anatomical  dilatations  and  contractions  were  exactiy  meas- 
course.  They  are  all  composed  of  mednllated  ured.  Under  electrical  stimulation  changes  oo- 
fibers  of  the  finest  size,  which  lose  their  me-  .cnrred  in  the  size  of  the  leg  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
dnlla  and  become  non-medullated  before  they  one  of  three  sorts:  1.  A  prompt  contraction ; 
reach  their  destination.  One  of  the  functions  2.  A  prompt  contraction,  followed  by  a  dilata- 
of  the  ganglia  with  which  they  are  in  connec-  tion ;  8.  A  slow  dilatation.  Occasionally  a  dila- 
tion is  to  effect  this  conversion  of  mednllated  tiition,  followed  by  a  contraction,  was  observed, 
into  non-medullated  fibers.  A  beginning  has  but' these  cases  were  so  irregular  in  their  ap- 
been  made  in  defining  the  anatomical  course  pearsnue  and  so  few  in  comparison  with  the  to- 
of  these  nerves  by  tradng  for  each  kind  of  tal  number  of  observations  that  they  were  left 
nerve  the  characteristic  small  mednllated  fibers  out  of  account  In  the  analysis  of  the  results, 
from  the  central  nervous  system  into  the  spe-  The  results  of  900  observations  on  70  cats 
cial  group  of  ganglia  in  which  the  loss  of  the  showed  that  stimulations  of  every  rate  and 
medulla  takes  place.  Although  this  anatomical  intensity  may  give  any  one  of  the  three  re- 
course can  not  at  present  be  defined  in  every  suits,  except  that  simple  dilatations  were  never 
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observed  to  follow  rapid  stimnlations  of  me-  fibers,  and  mnsoles  than  had  before  been  con- 
diam  and  strong  id  tensity.  In  a  large  majority  oeiveo.    If  a  patient  is  subject  to  isTiIng,  it  is 
of  cases  both  Taso-constrictor  and  yaso-dilator  evident  that  the  higher  motor  regions,  or  some 
fibers  were  stimalated  by  the  application  of  part  of  the  lower  track  leading  to  the  mas- 
electricity  to  the  sciatic  nerve.    The  vaso-di-  des  have,  for  the  moment,  become  inert,  and 
lator  nerves  are  more  irritable,  with  a  alow,  we  ask  ourselves  in  what  way  this  has  been 
and  the  vaso-constriotor  nerves  with  a  rapid,  brought  about.    It  is  known  that  the  function 
rate  of  stimulation.    With  each  intennty  of  of  the  brain  is  dependent  directly  upon  a  due 
stimulation  the  average  result  shows,  with  an  supply  of  blood,  and  that  if  the  circulation  be 
increamng  rate  of  stimulation^  a  greater  tend-  arrested  onoonsciousness  occurs  instantl  j  and 
ency  to  contraction.    With  a  slow  rate  of  the  person  falls,  and  a  general  cessation  of  the 
stimulatioD,  a  feeble  irritation  acts  relatively  circulation  would  result  in  the  loss  of  other 
more  on  the  vaso-dilator  and  a  strong  irrita-  functions  of  the  brain  than  that  of  c<mscious- 
tion  more  on  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves.  With  ness;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  migbt 
more  rapid  stimulation  this  difference  was  not  not  be  an  arrest  to  the  fiow  of  blood  in  some 
noticed.    Of  the  three-named  results  of  eleo-  portion  of  the  brain,  leading  to  a  paralysis  of 
tried  stimulation,  the  second— contraction  fol-  certain  muscles  without  loss  of  consdouaness. 
lowed  by  a  dilatation — is  by  far  the  most  com-  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  an  inhibitory 
mon.    Moreover,  this  result  passes  by  insen-  action  can  be  produced  on  the  different  organs 
sible  gradations  into  the  first  by  the  disappear^  of  the  body  through  the  nervous  system,  and 
anoe  of  the  dilatation,  and  into  the  thiid  bj  that  the  brain  can  be  included  under  the  gen- 
the  disappearance  of  the  contraction.    The  end  law;  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
first  and  tnird  results  may  therefore  be  regard-  some  direct  infiuence  may  not   be  eierted 
ed  as  particular  cases  of  the  second,  in  which  through  the  nerves,  either  on  the  heart  or  the 
the  dilatation  and  the  contraction  are  respect-  brain.    The  author  has  taught  that  pressure 
ively  reduced  to  zero,  and  on  this  supposition  on  the  neck,  as  in  hanging  or  garotting^  will 
the  average  amount  of  contraction  and  of  dila-  often  produce  instantaneous  insensibility  and 
tation  can  be  calculated  for  all  the  observations  death ;  and  that  strangulation  by  no  means  im- 
of  a  given  rate  and  intensity  of  stimulation,  plies  congestion  of  tiie  lungs  and  engorge- 
Experiments  on  the  effects  of  temperature  ment  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.    That  the 
were  not  sufficient  to  justify  definite  conclu-  brain  can  be  acted  on  directly  independent  of 
sions,  but  the  results  were  not  so  marked  as  the  heart,  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  cases 
the  observations  of  others  had  led  the  authors  of  shook,  whether  physical  or  moral.    In  fa- 
to  expect    The  studies  of  the  effect  of  the  vor  of  this  view  may  be  mentioned  the  case  ot 
varying  length  of  time  between  the  section  of  wild  animals  suddenly  expiring  from  fright, 
the  nerve  and  its  stimulation  showed  that  the  and  the  lesser  effects  produced  upon  them  by 
motor  nerve-fibers  might  begin  to  show  signs  the  so-called   mesmeric   process.     Many  in- 
of  degeneration  as  early  as  the  second  day  after  stances  might  be  mentioned  to  show  how  di- 
section  ;  and  the  loss  of  power  was  nearly  al-  rectly  the  healthy  working  of  the  musdes  is 
ways  complete  on  the  fourth  day.    Probably  under  the  influence  of  the  brain,  and  that  the 
the  degeneration  of  the  motor  nerve-fibers  fol-  activities  of  the  two  structures  correspond, 
lows  a  similar  conrde  to  that  of  the  vaso-con-  The  possible  agency  of  the  spinal  cord  also  de- 
strictors,  while  that  of  the  va«o-dilators  is  serves  attention,  for,  seeing  that  the  fibers  of 
much  slower  than  either.    Investigations  of  the  motor  tract  proceed  firom  the  brain  mostly 
the  effects  of  the  vascular  contractions  and  to  the  anterior  comua  of  the  cord,  and  from 
dilatations  described  upon  the  blood-supply  of  these  again  other  nerves  pass  on,  which  stiro- 
the  limb  resulted  in  snowing  that  the  sdatic  ulate  the  muscles,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all 
nerve  contains  fibers  that  exert  a  very  marked  the  cerebral   influence   is  conveyed  through 
influence  upon  the  blood-vessels.     Whether  the  spinal  system.    The  author  infers  that  the 
these  changes  occur  chiefly  in  the  cutaneous  cord  may  be  the  seat  of  an  inhibitory  influence 
or  in  the  muscular  blood-vessels  is  a  question  from  the  fact  that,  in  some  cases  of  very 
which  the  experiments  afford  no  data  for  de-  chronic  spine-disease,  patients  have  suffered, 
ciding.    In  the  use  of  the  terms  '*  vaso-con-  among  their  earlier  symptoms,  from  sudden 
strictors ''  and  ^*  vaso-dilators,'*   the  authors  falling.    When  falling  occurs,  with  loss  of  con- 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  sciousness,  the  cause  may  be  placed  in  the 
any  opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  inde-  brain  proper ;  when  there  is  no  Ices  of  con- 
pendent  anatomical  existence  of  fibers  having  sciousness,  it  is  looked  for  in  the  motor  tracts 
these  functions.  The  phenomena  observed  may  below,  or  in  the  spinal  centers, 
be  quite  as  well  explained  on  the  hypothesis  Spedal  flenies. — MM.  Gharpentier  and  Pari- 
that  there  is  one  set  of  fibers  acting  in  differ-  naud,  working  independently,  have  concluded 
ent  ways  under  different  circumstances.  that  visual   sensations  involve   two  distinct 
Samuel  Wilks  has  made  a  study  of  the  symp-  kinds  of  physiological  processes.     Sensations 
torn  of  sadden  falling,  in  which  he  finds  illus-  of  one  kind  are  *^  photesthetic,'^  and  comprise 
tration  of  the  fact  recently  accepted  by  clinical  luminous  sensations  pure  and  simple,  merely 
students  that  a  much  more  intimate  connec-  discriminating  light  in  distinction  from  dark- 
tion  exists  between  the  nerve-centers,  nerve-  ness.    The  o&er  sensations  are  truly  **  visual,*' 
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and  are  necessary  to  the  perception  of  color,  Recent  inTestigations  concerning  the  effects 

of  form,  and  to  distinctness  of  vision.    The  of  varioas  drags  on  the  sense  of  taste  have 

first  kind  of  sensation  is  supplied  by  the  ez-  shown  that  the  prolonged  appUcation  of  ice 

citemeot  of  the  rods  of  the  retina  through  the  removes  the  sensibility  for  all  tastes.    Cocaine 

chemical  disintegration  of  the  "  visual  purple,"  destroys  the  sensibility  for  bitter,  reducing 

which  is  found  in  their  outer  segments.    The  the  sensation  to  a  feeling  of  contact  only, 

power  of  ^ving  rise  to  the  second  kind  of  while  all  other  substances  can  still  be  tasted, 

sensations  is   confined  to  the  retinal  cones  Its  effect  in  this  direction  is  more  marked  than 

which  wholly  compose  the  bacillary  layer  of  that  of  any  other  drug,  though  several  drugs 

the  fovea  centralis,  but  which  relatively  de-  reduce  the  sensibility  for  bitter,  and  caffeine 

crease  in  number,  with  reference  to  the  rods  and  morphia  diminish  the  discriminative  sen- 

as  we  recede  from  this  area.    Parinaud  de-  sibility  between  different  intensities  of  bitter, 

dares  that  the  increase  of  sensibility  of  the  Sulphuric    acid,    in   a    2-per-cent.   solution, 

retina  to  small  differences  of  luminosity  when  makes  distilled  water  taste  sweet,  and  confers 

the   amount  of  objective  light  is  extremely  a  sweetish  taste  on  a  quinine  solution  at  the 

small,  is  confined  to  the  area  outside  of  the  tip,  but  not  at  any  other  part  of  the  tongue, 

fovea  centralis.    This  increase  of  sensibility  is  Tne  experiments  seem  to  suggest  the  supposi- 

proportionately  greater  toward  the  more  re-  tion  of  separate  fibers  for  the  conduction  of 

frangible  rays.  separate  taste,  analosous  with  the  recently 

Dr.  H.  Yirchow  has  found  the  eye  of  the  discovered  hot  and  cold  points  in  the  skin, 
frog  to  be  possessed  of  a  beautiful  ciliary  mus-  Experiments  by  Prof.  Valentine  indicate 
de  with  lung-fibers,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  that  men  of  delicate  smell  can  sniff  a  pint  of 
all  other  animals,  composes  the  posterior  and  air  containing  bromine  in  the  proportion  of  a 
outer  part  of  the  cUiary  body.  This  ciliary  thirty  thousandth  of  a  milligramme,  or  the  same 
body  fills  out  the  corner  arising  from  the  quantity  of  air  impregnated  with  tne  two  miU- 
choroid,  which  closely  adjoins  the  sclerotic,  ionth  of  a  milligramme  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
curving  round  to  the  iris  at  the  point  where  gen,  and  can  probably  detect  the  230  millionth 
the  solerotio  passes  into  the  cornea,  and,  be-  of  a  milligramme  of  sulphureted  alcohol  or 
sides  the  muscle,  consists  of  the  pigmentary  mercaptan. 

fold  and  a  network  of  fibers,  the  tiffamentum  drcalattoB* — ^De  Jager  has  found  it  an  im- 

peetinatum  vridUy  which  is  so  little  developed  pediment  to  the  investigation  of  the  relations 

in  man  as  hardly  to  merit  any  connderation.  of  the  circulation  that  the  apparatus,  with  its 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Physical  and  Biologi-  tubes,  etc.,  by  means  of  which  the  research  is 

eal  Sections  of  the  British  Association  was  held  attempted,  are  mere  dead  imitations,  and  have 

for  the  discussion  of  color^vision.    Lord  Ray-  no  qualities  corresponding  with  the  elasticity 

leigh  acknowledged  the  interest  of  both    of  of  the  living  tissue.    However  much  we  may 

these  sides  of  science  in  the  matter,  and  said  desire  to  express  what  we  observe  in  the  or- 

that  the  first  point  established  by  the  workers  ganism  in  a  more  condse  form — ^in  other  words 

of  the  subject  was  that  color- vision  was  three-  to  reduce  the  laws  which  there  obtain  to  a 

fold.    To  prove  this  it  was  only  necessary  to  formula — the  data  required  for  this  purpose 

match  colors.    Dr.  E6nig  said  that  one  could  have  nowhere  been  collected.     Thus,  if  we 

explain  all  phenomena  of  color-perception  by  wish  to  express  in  formulas  the  laws  which 

supposing  tnat  each  surface  element  of  the  govern  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  ought 

retina  consisted  of  three  constituents,  each  of  to  know — to  mention  but  one  factor — the  co- 

which,  when  affected,  caused  a  different  color-  efficient  of  elasticity  of  the  living  wall  of  the 

sensation.    On  this  supposition  all  the  various  vessels  over  the  whole  vascular  system.    But, 

shades  of  color  were  the  resultant  of  three  fim-  when  we  wanted  to  employ  such  a  coefficient, 

daroental  sensations  originating  in  those  con-  we  should  find  that  we  Knew  very  little  about 

Btituents.     Dr.  Michael  Foster  said  that  the  that  of  the  dead  tissue,  and  still  less  about  that 

physiologist's  point  of  view  was  in  antagonism  of  the  living  one.    Hence  we  are  generally 

to  the  physicist's  in  several  radical  points,  obliged    to  content    ourselves  with  relative 

The  habit  of  smoking  tended  to  produce  color-  statements,  when  we  wish  to  give  absolute 

blindness  in  the  central  field  of  the  red ;  we  ones.    The  author,  using  elastic  and  non-elas- 

were  all  more  or  less  color-blind  in  the  out-  tic  tubes,  has  made  experiments  on  the  effect 

side  of  the  pupiL     The  more  phyriologists  of  condensed  and  of  rarefied  air  upon  the  respi- 

knew  about  the  living  body,  the  nearer  they  ration  and  the  blood-current.     From  these  he 

grew  to  the  conception  of  the  theory  thi^  deduces  the  conclusion  that,  however  we  cause 

there  were  two  processes  always  going  on  the  condensed  air  to  act  during  respiration, 

in  the  body--a  building  up,  and  a  breaking  it  will  never  be  favorable,  but  always  detri- 

down.    In  the  theory  of  color-perception,  thto  mental,  to  the  blood-current.    If,  with  smaller 

idea  was  carried  out  in  the  supposition  tiiat  degrees  of  the  action  of  condensed  air,  we  ob- 

certain  rays  of  light  acting  on  the  retina  broke  tain  no  effect  on  the  bloorl-pressure,  because 

down  its  substance  and  produced  the  sensation  the  heart  compensates  the  influence  by  its  in- 

of  color  from  those  rays,  and  certain  other  rays  creased  action,  then  greater  expenditure  of 

broke  down  the  substance  of  the  retina  and  energy  Is  demanded  of  the  heart.    If  this  does 

produced  ano^er  sensation  of  color*  not  occur,  there  always  ensues  a  fall  in  the 
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mean  arterial  and  a  rise  in  the  mean  Tenons  least  for  the  present,  be  regarded  as  independ- 
pressnre.  In  all  cases  of  weak  oardiao  action,  ent  elements.  When  the  Dlood  is  drawn,  the 
or  in  general  of  bad  oiroolation,  every  applioa-  plaques  break  down  idmost  immediately,  and 
tion  of  condensed  air  is  to  be  disapproved  o£  this  is  not  tme  of  any  other  element  of  the 
These  applications  may  be  useful  m  order  to  blood ;  and  this  breaking  down  of  the  plaqnes 
improve,  after  an  illness,  the  elasticity  <^  the  seems  intimately  connected,  in  time-relanons 
lungs,  or  to  tear  a  slight  pleuritic  adhesion;  at  least,  with  the  elotting  <tf  the  blood, 
but  to  weak  persons,  any  application  of  con-  Dr.  William  Oiler,  of  Philadelpfaia,  who  has 
densed  air  may  prove  a  source  of  danger.  The  made  these  plaques  the  subject  of  investigfr' 
application  of  rarefied  air,  on  the  other  hand,  tion  for  several  years,  expresses  the  opinion 
may  be  favorable  to  the  circulation.  Applica-  that  no  evidence  of  a  histological  character  has 
tion  of  rarefied  air  is  to  be  recommended  dur-  yet  been  offered  which  proves  the  disintegra- 
ing  expiration  only ;  while  condensed  air  should  tion  of  the  white  corpuscles.  The  subject  of 
never  be  applied,  if  at  all,  otherwise  than  dur-  the  relation  of  the  blood-plaques  to  ooagula- 
inginspiratioD.  tion,  he  says,  is  a  new  one.  Iliaments  of  fibrin 
W.  D.  Halliburton  has  continued  his  obser-  can  be  readily  seen  projecting  from  the  granule 
vations  on  serum,  and  concludes  from  them  masses  of  the  haomatoblasts,  and  Schultze  and 
that  the  proteids  in  the  blood  of  birds  resem*  Ranvier  have  thought  that  they  became  cen- 
ble  very  closely  those  of  mammals.  The  pro-  ters  for  coagulation.  The  fibrin  sets  or  forms 
teids  in  the  blood-serum  of  cold-blooded  ani-  in  a  thick  network  about  the  granule-masses, 
mals  differ  from  those  in  warm-blooded  ani-  but  it  is  also  found,  independently  of  the 
mals  in  three  particulars:  The  percentage  of  plaques,  in  the  serum,  resembling  free  crystal- 
total  proteids  is  smaller ;  the  serum  albumen  line  bodies.  That  the  blood-plaones  are  cen- 
is  especially  diminished,  not  only  absolutely,  ters  for  coagulation  appears  to  be  aemonstrated 
but  relatively  to  the  serum  globulin  present;  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  piece  of  thread 
and  the  serum  albumen  seems  to  be  a  single  into  tJie  active  circulation.  After  it  has  been 
proteid  in  cold-blooded  animals,  and  can  not  left  there  for  some  minutes,  it  is  found  on 
be  differentiated  into  three  by  fractional  coagu-  withdrawing  it  that  the  blood-plaques  have 
lation,  as  in  birds  and  mammals.  In  all  the  collected  upon  it.  Red  and  white  corpuscles 
vertebrates  examined  the  temperature  of  coag-  are  also  found  up<m  the  thread,  but  the  plaques 
ulation  of  fibrinogen  and  serum  globulin  was  are  much  more  conspicuous,  and  if  the  thread 
approximately  the  same.  is  placed  in  a  ooagulable  solution,  after  the  red 
During  the  foregoing  investigations  Mr.  Hal-  and  the  white  corpuscles  have  been  washed 
libnrton  also  noticed  that  the  blood-serum  of  away,  clotting  will  promptly  take  place,  and 
the  animals  was  of  an  orange-red  color.  The  the  more  abundant  tne  plaques  the  mner  will 
coloring-matter  was  carried  down  with  the  be  the  clot 

proteids  when  they  were  precipitated  as  a  heat-  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Physiological 
coagulum,  and  extracted  fWmi  the  precipitate  Society  of  Berlin,  Prof.  Kronecker  spoke  of 
as  a  yellowish-green  substance.  From  the  ex-  a  series  of  precautionary  measures  to  be  ob- 
amination  of  its  properties  the  conclusions  served  in  cases  of  saving  life  by  an  infusion  of 
were  drawn  that  the  blood- serum  of  the  pigeon,  common  salt  solution.  Animals,  after  severe 
hen,  dove,  and  tortoise  contains  a  yellow  lipo-  loss  of  blood,  recovered  in  the  best  and  most 
chrome  (serum  lutein),  which  can  be  most  rapid  manner  by  introducing  into  their  blood- 
readily  extracted  from  the  serum  bv  ethylio  channels  a  like  quantity  of  commcm  salt  solu- 
alcohol ;  that  this  is  identical  with  the  color-  tion.  In  the  case  of  Infusions  of  albuminous 
ing-matter  of  the  fat  of  the  same  animals ;  and  soluticms,  of  serum  sanguinis,  and  even  of  the 
that  its  presence  in  the  muscles  of  the  pigeon  blood  of  another  individual  of  the  same  species 
and  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  of  the  deprived  of  its  fibrin,  there  was,  according  to 
hen  is  due  to  there  being  a  large  amount  of  fat  direct  measurements,  an  invariable  destruction 
mixed  with  the  muscular  fibers  in  those  situ-  of  blood-corpuscles.  With  infusions  of  oom- 
ations.  mon  salt  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  blood- 
George  T.  Kemp  sets  forth  the  conclusion,  corpuscles  were  seen  to  increase  somewhat 
derived  from  his  experiments,  that  in  addition  rapidly.  Certain  precautionary  rules  were  to 
to  the  red  corpuscles  and  leucocytes  the  blood  be  observed  in  applying  this  agency  to  man. 
normally  contains  a  third  histological  element  In  the  first  place,  tne  composition  of  the  solu- 
— the  **  plaqnes."  These  have  been  variously  tion  must  be  such  as  was  most  compatible  with 
considered  as  young  red  corpuscles ;  as  nuclei  the  human  organism.  A  solution  of  0*78  per 
fioating  in  the  blood ;  as  being  derived  from  cent,  exercised  the  least  irritation  on  the  hu- 
the  red  or  the  white  corpuscles ;  as  being  man  body,  and  was  therefore  the  most  appro- 
fibrin  ;  and  as  being  globular  depositions  pro-  priat«  for  infusions  designed  to  save  life,  ihe 
duced  by  the  cooling  of  the  blood ;  but  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  an  alkali,  recom- 
author  proves  that,  although  strong  resem-  mended  by  some,  had  an  ii^urious  effect.  Of 
blauces  exist  between  the  plaques  and  other  great  importance  were  the  velocity  and  press- 
histological  elements  of  the  blood,  there  is  not  ure  with  which  the  infusion  was  injected ; 
yet  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  a  genetic  both  should  correspond  with  the  velocity  and 
connection.    The  plaques  should  therefore,  at  pressure  in  the  vein  into  which  the  solution 
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entered.     The  oommon  rait  eolation  should,  ^'pneomatorectic'^  reepirations.    TLisrespira- 

further,  be  disinfeoted  beforehand  bj  boiling,  tion  is  distinguished  from  normal  respiration 

and  the  air  which  penetrated  into  tiie  reser-  by  regular  deep  inspirations  of  unchanged  fre- 

Toir  while  it  was  Mng  emptied  must  be  fil-  quency,  in  which  the  middle  attitude  of  the 

tered  bj  means  of  a  wadding  stopper.    The  tooraz  removes  further  from  the  expiratory 

injurious  effect  of  too  strong  pressure  was  illua-  than  is  the  case  in  normal  respiration.    The 

trated  by  a  comparative  experiment  on  two  curve  of  respiration  then  passes  over  into  the 

rabbits.  normal,  or  convulsions  set  in,  with  increasing 

B.W.  Richardson  has  made  some  oaleulations  blood-pressure,  and    altogether  irregular  re- 

of  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  heart  spiratory  curves.    After  repeated  heavy  dis- 

in  a  healthy  adult  man.    By  tracing  the  work  charges  of  blood,  the  pneumatorectio  passes 

out  by  the  minute,  hour,  and  day,  the  author  into  the  ^*  synooptic "  respiration,   which  is 

shows  that  it  is  eoual  to  the  feat  of  raising  charaoterixed  by  deep  inspirations  of  very  in- 

6  tons  4  cwt.  one  foot  per  hour,  or  1S5  tons  fi*eoaent  occurrence,  during  which  the  attitude 

in  twenty*foar  hours.    Turning  to  the  milo-  of  the  thorax  after  expiration  approaches  even 

age  of  the  circulation,  and  presuming  that  the  nearer  to  that  which  it  holds  in  a  dead  body, 

blood  is  thrown  out  of  the  heart  at  each  pulsa*  Both  the  pneumatorectio  and  the  syncoptio 

tion  in  the  proportion  of  69  strokes  a  minute,  respirations  are  perfectly  r^:ular  and  typicd. 

and  at  the  assumed  force  of  9  feet,  it  may  be  ee-  The  former*  shows  itself  immediately  after  a 

timated  to  be  equivalent  to  207  yards  per  mtn-  heavy  discharge  of  blood,  the  latter  before 

nte,  7  miles  per  hour,  168  miles  per  day,  61,820  death.    Between  these  extreme  forms  Uiere 

miles  per  year,  and  6,150,880  miles  in  a  life-  passed  a  series  of  others  in  an  intercurrent 

time  of  eighty-four  years.    The  number  of  manner.    Among  them  was  a  very  frequent 

beats  of  the  heart  in  the  same  long  life  would  superficial  respiration,  which  was  inadequate 

reach  the  grand  total  of  2,669,776,000.    The  to  the  necessities  of  life,  and  was  called  '^hy- 

imbibition  of  8  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  adds  24  pokinetio.*'    Another  form  of  respiration  fol- 

foot-tons  to  the  heart's  daily  burden.  lowing  heavy  bleeding  is  that  which  shows 

Herr  Holzmann  sums  up  the  following  as  itself  in  periodical  increasings  of  the  ampli- 
the  results  of  his  investigations  of  the  condi-  tudes  in  respiratory  movements, 
tions  of  blood-dotting :  A  body  called  fibrino-  Prof.  Zuntz  describes  his  experiments,  with 
gen,  belonging  to  the  class  of  globulins,  can  be  Dr.  Geppert,  to  determine  whether  the  gases 
obtained  from  horse's  blood,  and  solutions  of  of  the  blood,  which  are  assumed  to  be  the  sole 
fibrinogen  neither  coagulated  spontaneously  at  stimulations  of  respiration,  are  adequate  to  ex- 
ordinary  temperatures,  nor  upon  dilution  with  plain  the  dyspnoBa  that  follows  increased  mus- 
water ;  defibrmated  blood,  blood  serum,  watery  ouUr  activity.  Quantities  of  blood  were  with- 
extract  of  the  albuminous  coagulum,  formed  in  drawn  from  a  dog  while  at  rest  and  while  at 
blood-serum  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  or  the  work  without  his  perceiving  what  was  done, 
extract  obtained  from  egg-albumen  coagulated  The  comparative  examination  showed  that  the 
in  the  same  way,  the  putrescent  fluids  obtained  increased  respiration  during  work  could  not 
fh>m  cooked  egg-albumen,  and  long-continued  be  caused  by  the  blood-gases  alone,  for  the 
passage  of  oxygen,  all  cause  typical  ooagula-  contents  of  the  arterial  blood  in  carbonic  acid 
tion  of  the  solution  of  fibrinogen  at  ordinary  were  less,  and  in  oxygen  considerably  more, 
temperatures  with  the  production  of  fibrin,  than  during  a  state  of  work.  Another  stimu- 
Fibrin-ferment  is  not  peculiar  to  the  blood,  Ins  must  accordingly  act  upon  the  central  or- 
bnt  occurs  among  the  decomposition  products  gans  of  respiration  during  work.  It  was  shown 
of  albumen.  It  is  probable  that  fibrin  is  the  that  the  effect  could  not  proceed  from  stimulus 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  fibrinogen :  when  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or  from  reflex  stim- 
a  dog  is  rapidly  bled  to  death  (cme  ana  a  half  ulus  provoked  by  the  corporeal  muscles.  From 
to  three  hours),  the  last  portiims  of  blood  these  facts,  Prof.  Zuntz  conceived  that  he  hnd 
drawn  dot  quicker  than  the  flrst,  though  the  conclusively  establislied  that  a  rabstance,  still 
amount  of  fibrin  does  not  markedly  vary,  unknown,  forming  itself  during  the  muscular 
Venous  blood  clots  more  slower  than  arterial  activity,  proceeded  with  the  blood  to  the  ro- 
blood ;  suffocation  delays  coagulation.  Curare,  spiratory  center  and  excited  it 
chloral  hydrate,  chloroform,  quinine,  and  sodi-  Prof.-  Albrecht,  of  Brussels,  remsrks  that 
nm  carbonate  also  delay  it.  the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes  is  either  found 

MmfintUmt — ^Dr.  Gbd,  reporting  to  the  Phys-  in  open  connection  with  the  mtestinsl  tube, 
iologioal  Society  of  Berlin  respecting  his  ex-  or  the  connection  between  the  two  is  obliter- 
periments  on  hiemorrha^c  dyspncea,  showed  ated;  and  in  the  latter  case  it  might  be  as- 
that  upon  withdrawing  a  large  supply  of  blood  sumed  that  the  communication  in  question  had 
from  an  animal,  dyspnoea  at  once  ensues,  in  existed  in  earlier  stages  of  development.  Many 
the  form  of  inspirations,  such  as  show  them-  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  the  swimming- 
selves  in  all  cases  of  dyspnoea  induced  by  in-  bladder  is  homologous  with  the  lungs,  which 
sufBcient  conduction  of  oxygen  to  the  re-  likewise  represent  a  tube  in  communication 
spiratory  center.  He  called  these  heightened  with  the  intestinal  tube.  This  view  is  contro- 
inspirations,  which  proceed  side  by  side  with  verted  by  the  author,  because  in  all  fish  the 
an  increased  sinking  of  the  blood-pressure,  swimming-bladder  is  placed  on  the  dorsal  side, 
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while  the  longs  are  invariably  situated  on  the  onles  of  caseine  are  separated  onlj  by  the  fint, 

ventral  side,  of  the  intestinal  canal    If  these  and  so  the  solvent  juice  can  attack  a  large  sar- 

two  organs  were  homologous,  the  dorsal  organ,  face  of  the  cheese  at  one  time.    Whether  the 

to  be  txansf ormed  into  a  ventral,  must  make  its  cheese  be  hard  or  soft  does  not  appear  to  mat^ 

passage  around  the  oesophagus.    The  assump-  ter,  and  there  is  no  connection  between  the 

tion,  however,  of  either  a  right-sided  or  a  left-  digestibility  and  the  percentage  of  water  prea- 

sided  passage,  or  of  a  double  division  of  the  ent  in  the  cheese.    The  degree  of  ripeness  and 

swimming-bladder,  each  of  which  has  wan-  the  amount  of  fat  have,  however,  considerable 

dered  downward  on  one  side,  there  to  form  influence,  for  both  these  conditions  render  the 

two  halves  of  the  lungs,  is  a  notion  that  labors  cheese  more  friable,  and  so  allow  of  intimate 

under  difficulties  and  contradictions.    A  very  contact  of  the  juice. 

strong  argument  for  regarding  the  swimmings  Drs.  N.  A.  Randolph  and  A.  £.  Roussel  have 
bladder  and  the  lungs  as  completely  heterolo-  made  a  study,  with  pigs,  of  the  nutritive  value 
gous  organs  is  afforded  by  those  fishes  which  of  branny  foods  with  a  view  of  testing  the  va- 
possess  two  bladders,  one  above  and  one  be-  lidity  of  the  belief  which  some  dietarians  carry 
low  the  intestinal  canal— a  phenomenon  which  into  their  practice,  that  **  Graham  bread  ^'  or 
would  be  impossible  if  these  bladders  were  bread  from  whole  wheat  is  the  most  whole- 
homologous.  Some  fishes  also  possess  only  the  some  and  the  most  nutritious.  They  have  snm- 
ventral  swimming-bladder,  support  to  the  roarised  their  conclusions  as  follows :  The  car- 
author^s  view  was  also  afforded  by  the  fact  bo-hydratesof  bran  are  digested  by  man  to  but 
that  even  in  the  case  of  mammalia,  in  which  a  slight  degree.  The  nutritive  salts  of  the 
the  ventrd  protrusion  of  the  intestinal  tube  wheat-grain  are  contained  chiefly  in  the%bran, 
has  developed  into  lungs,  remains  of  the  dorsal  and  therefore,  when  bread  is  eaten  to  tne  ex- 
swimming-bladder  are  presented  in  a  rudiment-  elusion  of  other  foods,  the  kinds  of  bread  which 
ary  form.  contain  those  elements  are  the  more  valuable. 
DlgestlM* — Prof.  Ewald,  in  accounting  for  When,  however,  as  is  usually  the  case,  bread  is 
the  second  noise  in  swallowing,  controverts  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  foods  which  oon- 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  by  Kro-  tain  the  inorganic  nutritive  elements,  a  white 
necker  and  Meltzer,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  bread  offers,  weight  for  weight,  more  availa- 
contraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oBsophagus  ble  food  than  does  one  containing  bran.  By 
when  the  bit  swallowed  is  pressed  into  the  car-  far  the  major  portion  of  the  gluten  of  wheat 
disc  orifloe.  From  observations  on  sound  and  exists  in  the  central  four  fifths  of  the  grain,  en- 
diseased  persons,  and  on  animals,  the  author  tirely  independent  of  the  fourth  bran  layer 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tbe  sound  (the  so-called  ^^  gluten-cells  ").  Further,  the 
was  generated  by  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cells  last  named,  even  when  thoroughly  cooked, 
cardiac  orifice.  Both  in  the  case  of  swallow-  are  little  if  at  all  affected  by  passage  through 
ing  anything,  and  of  not  swallowing  anything,  the  digestive  tract  of  the  healthy  adult  In  an 
whether  it  were  altogether  empty  swallowing  ordinary  mixed  diet,  the  retention  of  bran  in 
or  only  saliva  trickling  down,  air  penetrated  flour  is  a  false  economy,  aa  its  presence  so 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  oasophagus.  Air  quickens  peristal  tic  action  as  to  prevent  tiie 
might,  however,  likewise  penetrate  from  the  complete  digestion  and  absorption,  not  only  of 
stomach  upward.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  tbe  proteids  present  in  the  branny  food,  but 
of  this  interpretation  were,  fir^t,  the  fact  that  also  of  other  food-stuffs  ingested  at  tiie  aame 
the  phenomenon  was  absent  when  water  was  time.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  bran  of  wheat,  aa 
carefully  drunk ;  and,  second,  that  the  noise  ordinarily  roughly  removckl,  there  is  adherent 
was  sometimes  heard  without  any  bit  being  a  noteworthy  amount  of  the  true  gluten  of  the 
swallowed.  Eronecker  and  Meltzer  had  said  endosperm,  any  process  which  in  the  produc- 
that  the  piece  swallowed  stayed  for  six  seconds  tion  of  wheaten  flower  should  remove  simply 
before  the  cardiac  orifice  till  it  got  pressed  into  the  three  cortical  protective  layers  of  the  grain, 
it.  This  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  but  the  would  yield  a  fiour  at  once  cheaper  and  more 
piece  swallowed  passed  continuously  into  the  nutritious  than  that  ordinarily  nsed. 
cardiac  orifice,  and  finally  the  co-entering  air  J,  R.  Walker,  dental  surgeon,  has  drawn 
was  pressed,  with  emission  of  noise,  through  the  some  interesting  conclusions  from  his  obaerva- 
sphinoter  tnto  the  stomach.  tions  of  tiie  conditions  of  the  teeUi  of  the  peo- 
Wenz  and  Ktlhne  have  investigated  anew  pie  living  in  a  region  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  question  of  the  digestion  of  albumen  in  where  their  food  and  the  water  are  destitnte 
the  intestine.  The  results  of  their  experi-  of,  or  only  scantily  provided  with,  lime  con- 
ments  indicated  but  slight  peptonizing  power,  stituents.  The  constitutions  of  the  natives  of 
This  conclusion  agrees  with  toose  which  were  the  district  seem  to  have  become  adapted  to 
reached  by  Ozemy  and  Latschenberger,  Mark-  the  deficiency  in  mineral  elements,  and  have 
wald  and  D6maut,  but  is  contradictory  of  those  acquired  the  power  of  appropriating  from  the 
reached  by  a  larger  number  of  observers.  meager  supply  furnished  them  enough  to  pro- 
According  to  Elenze,  the  digestibility  of  duce  fairly  good  teeth.  But  residents  not  na- 
cheese  depends  a  good  deal  on  its  physical  tive,  coming  from  regions  where  calcic  ele- 
properties.  All  fat  cheeses  are  dissolved  or  ments  are  more  abundant,  are  not  able  to  aa- 
digested  with  great  rapidity,  because  the  mole-  similate  enough  mineral  salts  to  keep  their 
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teeth  in  good  condition,  and  these  undergo  de-  readilj ;  while  peptone  delays  the  destruction, 

oaldtioation  and  softening.    The  process  is  not  and  albamen  and  globulin  in  less  degree.  Some 

a  breaking  down  of  the  organic  structure ;  for  of  the  experiments  suggest  the  exietence  of  dif- 

if  the  material  neoessarj  to  reoalcify  is  provid-  ferent  kinds  of  pepsin,  either  caused  by  the  ao- 

ed  in  a  form  which  Nature  can  appropriate,  the  tion  of  reagents,  or  naturally  formed  from  pep* 

softMiing  may  be  prevented ;  and  teeth  which  sinogen. 

have  beoome  softened  may  be  rendered  hard  Jtamlar  SjiteH.— Experiments  to  determint 
and  durable.  Such  repair  has  followed  the  re-  the  character  of  the  muscular  contraction^ 
turn  of  residents  natives  of  other  places  to  their  which  are  evoked  by  the  excitation  of  the  vari- 
old  homes.  This  recalcification  is  promoted  by  ous  parts  of  the  motor  tract  have  been  made 
the  use  of  lime* water  in  the  drink  of  subjects,  by  Messrs.  Horsly  and  Sch&fer,  the  results  of 
and  more  promptly  and  effectively  by  the  use  which  they  have  supplemented  with  numerous 
of  a  new  preparation  of  lime  in  the  form  of  a  observations  on  voluntary  and  epileptoid  con- 
sirup,  of  much  greater  strength  than  aqua  cal-  tractions  in  man.  The  principal  conclusion 
ois ;  but  the  direct  administration  of  the  phoe-  arrived  at  is  that  every  prolonged  contraction 
phates  proved  entirely  unsatisfactory,  ana  any  of  the  skeletal  muscles  which  is  provoked  by 
change  from  ordinary  diet  was  found,  as  a  rule,  excitation,  whether  natural  or  not,  of  any  part 
entirely  inadequate.  of  the  nerve-centers,  is  a  tetanic  contraction 
J.  N.  Langley  and  J.  S.  Edkins  have  made  that  has  been  produced  by  a  series  of  impulses 
experiments  to  determine  whether  pepsin  is  generated  in  the  nerve-centers  and  passing 
present  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  gas-  along  the  motor  nerves  at  an  average  rate  of 
trio  glands  during  life.  Among  the  chief  re-  about  ten  per  second.  As  to  the  place  of  gen- 
sults  of  their  investigation  are  that  pepsin  is  oration  of  the  rhythm  it  is  certain  that  in  some 
very  rapidly  destroyed  by  alkalies  and  by  alka-  cases  it  occurs  in  the  lower  nerve-centers  (i.  e., 
line  salts.  Proteids  lessen  the  rate  of  destruc-  in  the  motor  nerve- cells  of  the  spinal  cord, 
tion,  probably  by  combining  with  the  alkali  or  medulla  oblongata,  pons,  and  mesencephalon), 
alkaline  salt  Pepsin  prepared  from  a  frog  is  Drs.  8.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Morris  J.  Lewis 
less  rapidly  destroyed  than  pepsin  prepared  have  published  a  paper  on  *'  Tendon-Jerk  and 
from  a  mammal.  It  having  been  found  that  Muscle-Jerk  in  Disease,'^  in  which  they  hold 
the  aqueous  extract  of  the  gastrio  mucous  mem-  that  the  Jerking  of  the  knee  is  a  direct  muscu- 
brane  of  a  hungry  animal  does  not  lose  peptic  lar  response,  and  not  due  to  reflex  action, 
power,  or  loses  very  little,  on  brief  treatment  They  also  show  that  every  muscular  action,  such 
with  sodium  carbonate  1  per  cent,  the  condu-  as  winking,  exaggerates  the  phenomena  of  the 
sion  was  deduced  that  pepsinogen,  but  little  or  jerkings.  To  demonstrate  this,  the  patient 
no  pepsin,  is  present  in  the  gastric  glands  in  should  lie  down  with  the  knee  slightly  bent, 
hunger.  Thedifference  between  pepsin  and  pep-  and  be  directed  to  wink  at  the  time  the  ten- 
sinogen  in  their  behavior  to  reagents  is  one  of  don  is  tapped,  or  just  before,  when  it  will  be 
degree  only  and  not  one  of  kind.  Pepsinosen  noticed  tnat  the  ierk  is  much  increased*  This 
like  pepMu  is  destroyed  by  alkalies  and  aUbi-  is  more  beautifully  shown  in  the  act  of  phona- 
line  salts,  but  the  destruotion  is  much  slower,  tion,  when  the  patient  should  be  directed  to 
Pepsinogen  is  very  rapidly  converted  into  pep-  count  strongly,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  chest 
sin  by  dilute  mineral  acids.  In  the  absence  of  into  play  at  the  time  the  test  is  applied.  A 
add,  pepsinogen  is  fiurly  stable;  in  neutral  and  decided  sensation,  such  as  heat,  cold,  or  an  in- 
in  alkaline  solutions  its  conversion  is  slow ;  and  jury,  will  increase  the  responsive  power  of  the 
in  a  glycerine  extract  it  may  remain  unchanged  muscle  or  tendon  which  has  been  struck.  Both 
for  years.  Pepsinogen  prepared  from  the  frog  the  tendon  and  the  muscle  Jerk  are  re-enforced 
is  not  affected  by  passing  a  stream  of  oxygen  by  irritation  of  distant  parts,  a  phenomenon 
through  it  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  con-  which  has  been  attributed  to  an  increase  of 
version  of  pepsinogen  to  i>epsin,  it  is  difllcnlt  tone  in  the  muscle.  This  re-enforcement  disap- 
to  be  certain  whether  pepsin  is  or  is  not  pres-  pears  when  the  muscles  are  cut  off  fh>m  the 
ent  in  the  gastric  glands  during  digestion  and  spinal  centers.  The  experimenters  noted  also, 
after  the  injection  of  peptone  into  the  blood,  in  associate<l  movements,  that  in  some  cases,  if 
In  both  cases  acid  gastric  juice  is  present  in  the  the  patient  is  directed  to  shut  his  right  hand, 
stomach,  but  it  may  have  been  found  even  after  the  left  hand  will  also  shut  to  a  certain  extent ; 
death.  In  frwt,  pet»sin  is  sometimes  present  in  and  if  he  is  sitting  down,  the  leg  may  be  drawn 
an  extract  prepared  from  the  gastric  glands  of  up.  Another  symptom  noticed  is  a  certain  de- 
a  digesting  animal ;  but  it  is  not  always  pres-  gree  of  prominence  of  the  eyeballs, 
ent,  so  that  digestion  does  not  necessarily  cause  E.  A.  SchAfer,  from  his  investigation  of  the 
an  accumulation  of  pepsin  in  the  gland-cells,  rhythm  of  muscular  response  to  volitional  im- 
It  is  concluded  that  normally  the  excretion  of  pulses  in  man,  deduces  the  conclusions  that  a 

Eepsin  from  the  gland-cells  goes  on  hand  in  prolonged  voluntary  contraction  is  an  incom- 
and  with  its  formation  from  pepsinogen ;  so  plete  tetanus  produced  by  from  eight  to  thir- 
that  neither  in  hunger,  nor  in  digestion,  nor  teen  successive  nervous  impulses  per  second, 
after  the  injection  of  peptogens  into  the  blood.  About  ten  per  second  may  be  taken  as  the  av- 
is more  than  a  trace  of  pepsin  present  Oar-  erage.  The  average  rate  of  muscular  response 
bonio  add  destroys  pepsinogen,  and  pepsin  less  to  volitional  impulses  is  approximately  the  same 
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In  man  as  in  other  mammals  that  hare  been  all  animals,  with  ontaneons  glands  of  any  kind, 

examined ;  it  is  also  approximately  the  same  as  is  partly  dne  to  the  epidermis^  but  partiy  also  to 

the  average  rate  of  masenlar  response  to  rap-  the  glands  themselves;  and  tbisopinion  wasoon- 

idly  reonning  excitation  of  the  nerve-centers  Armed  by  the  resoltsof  the  oonsecntive  action 

in  animals.    The  average  rate  of  mnsonlar  re-  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  atropin  in  the  frog's 

sponse  to  volitional  stimali  in  man  is  approxi*  skin.    Oonoeming  the  electrical  changes  ti^t 

mately  the  same  as  that  obtained  both  In  man  occar  in  the  glands  of  the  skin  on  excitation  of 

and  animals  as  the  result  of  pathological  or  the  nerves  supplying  it,  Engelmann  asserted 

other  excitation  of  the  cortex  cerebri  prodnc-  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  negative  variation 

ing  epilepsy,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  of  the  current  of  rest,  or  that  the  months  of 

rate  of  muscular  response  which  is  due  to  ao-  the  glands  became  negative  to  the  bases.    Her- 

tivity  of  the  spinal  cord  alone.  mann,  on  the  contrary,  saw  a  positive  varia- 

From  a  study  of  the  efifect  of  muscular  exer-  tion,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  a  small 
oise  on  the  temperature  of  the  body,  M.  Moeso  preceding  negative  variation,  or  ^'  Vorschlag." 
concludes  that  m  thermometrical  relations  the  Experiments  made  in  search  of  a  reconciliation 
nerves  have  much  greater  action  than  the  mus-  of  this  discrepancy  showed  that  the  character 
cles.  Strong  emotion  and  pain  will  raise  the  of  the  variation  was  different  at  different  sea- 
rectal  temperature  from  0*5  to  2**.  During  a  sons.  Observations  during  January  confirmed 
walk  of  two  days,  the  author  observed  tbst  Hermann's  observations;  but  as  the  breeding- 
his  temperature  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  season  approached,  pure  n^ative  variations 
work  done  by  his  muscles.  Wnen  dogs  rest  became  more  frequent,  and  it  was  at  last  ex- 
after  long  fatigue,  it  is  observed  that  their  heat  tremely  rare  to  find  a  positive  yariation  either 
sinks  below  the  normal  level,  though  their  mna-  alone  or  with  a  negative  ^^Yorschlag."  After 
cular  exertion  has  been  great  Experiments  March,  the  positive  variation  began  to  reap- 
with  strychnine  and  curare  also  go  to  confirm  pear,  gradually  becoming  more  fi^uent^  until 
the  conolusiou  that  internal  temperature  de-  ultimately  it  became  the  usual  variation  airain. 
pends  chiefly  on  the  nerve-centers  and  their  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  there 
greater  or  less  excitation.  was  a  third  phase  to  the  variation,  of  a  nega- 

Prof.  Brown-S6qnard  has  demonstrated  that  tive  sign,  but  very  slow  as  compared  with  the 
for  several  weeks  after  death,  or  as  long  as  other  two.  The  excitating  change,  therefore, 
rigor  fnortu  persists,  the  mnsdes  of  an  animal  when  complete,  consists  of  three  phases.  8ev- 
nndergo  slow  alternate  contractions  and  elon-  eral  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  aocoant 
gations.  The  movements  were  only  peroepti-  for  these  phenomena ;  among  them  is  one  by 
ble  when  one  or  the  other  set  of  a  group  of  Hermann,  which,  supposing  that  the  cnrrent 
antagonistic  muscles  was  divided,  and  they  of  rest  is  dne  to  the  epidermis  and  that  during 
ceas^  totally  when  cadaveric  rigidity  finally  rest  the  glands  give  no  electrical  current  ow- 
passed  away.  The  movements  are  absolutely  ing  to  their  closed  spheroidal  form,  the  epi- 
independent  of  external  conditions  of  tempera-  dermic  current  becomes  relatively  much  more 
ture,  moisture,  eta  In  fact,  in  the  same  ani-  powerful.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  be  the 
raal,  while  some  of  the  rigid  muscles  are  elon*  more  acceptable  one,  but  not  completely  so; 
gating,  others  are  contraotmg,  snd  still  others  for  the  authors  are  loath  to  admH  that  negative 
are  at  rest.  The  author  concludes  that  these  variations  of  the  power  that  has  been  observed, 
movements  prove  that  the  muscles  in  rigor  moT'  are  the  result  merely  of  the  preponderance  of 
Hm  are  not  dead,  but  are  still  endowed  with  the  epidermic  current  over  the  glandnUr  cur- 
vital  powers,  whUe  they  are,  however,  in  a  rent 

certain  chemical  condition  which  is  antecedent  J.  Mnnk  has  carried  on  experiments  during 

and  preparatory  to  final  death.  two  years  to  determine  between  Ludwig's  fil- 

CUsidilif  Systnik — ^Dn  Bois-Reymond  in  1857  tration  theory  and  Heidenhain^s  secretion  the- 
fonnd  the  skin  of  the  frog  to  be  the  seat  of  an  ory,  of  the  secretion  of  nrine.  According  to 
electromotive  force  of  such  a  direction  that  the  former  theory,  the  blood -pressure  pre- 
the  outside  of  the  skin  was  negative  to  the  scribes  the  measure  for  the  secretion ;  accord- 
inside;  and  further  investigation  showed  that  ing  to  the  second  theory,  tiie  nrine  is  secreted 
the  property  was  due  to  the  glandular  stratum,  from  the  secretory  epithelial  cells  of  the  kid- 
Similar  currents  were  discovered  by  subse-  neys,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  secreted  is 
quent  observers  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  dependent  on  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  eir- 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  and  the  oulation  of  the  blood.  The  facts  deduced  from 
tongue  of  the  frog.  The  investigation  of  the  the  experiments  involved  the  exdurion  of  the 
properties,  and  variations  of  this  current  has  p^ossibility  of  a  central  influence  being  exer- 
been  continued  by  W.  M.  Bayliss  and  J.  Rose  cised  from  the  heart  or  from  the  nervons  sys- 
Bradford.  Oonoeming  the  ^  current  of  rest^'  tem  on  the  kidneys,  and  were  therefore  deemed 
the  results  of  previous  observers  were  con-  by  the  author  ailments  proving  thai  the 
firmed:  the  outside  of  the  skin  was  invariably  urine  is  secreted  by  the  renal  epithdial  oeUs. 
negative  to  the  inside,  but  the  amount  of  poten-  Prof.  Etemod,  of  Geneva,  has  published  an 
tiu  difference  variea  considerably.  The  an-  account  of  regeneration  of  the  spleen  in  the 
thors  were  led  to  the  opinion  that  this  current  fox,  the  interesting  point  of  which  is  that  four 
in  the  case  of  the  f rog  s  skin  as  well  as  that  of  months  after  the  spleen  had  been  entirely  re- 
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moTed,  a  nodale  of  new  fonned  splenic  tiMoe  faoultj  is  acquired  at  a  comparatiTely  late  pe- 

was  formed,  inclosing  in  ita  snbatance  foreign  riod.    Spontaneous  moTcmeuts  of  the  embrjo 

bodies  that  coald  only  haye  been  introduoed  take  place  long  before  its  matoritj;  and  Prof, 

tbroni^  the  wound  at  the  time  of  the  opera-  Preyer  considers  that  moscnlar  action  occnrs 

tion.    Apart  from  some  embryonic  tissue^  the  earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed, 

nodule  in  microscopic  character  was  almost  The  generally  received  theory  that  the  **  cor- 

identical  with  normal  spleen.  Among  the  other  pus  luteum  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy  alone,'* 

conditions  found,  the  most  noteworthy  were  the  and  is  therefore  an  infallible  sign  of  the  preg- 

new  formation  of  adenoid  tissue  and  the  trans-  nancy,  has  been  shaken  by  more  recent  inves- 

formation  of  the  parenchyma  of  lymphatic  tigations.    Arthur  Fanne  and  other  observers 

glands  into  splenic  tissue.    This  last  eironm-  have  shown  that,  whether  the  ovum  is  fecun- 

stance  supports  the  view  held  for  some  time  dated  or  not,  the  corresponding  Graafian  foll!- 

by  Prof.  Etemod  that  the  spleen,  is  only  a  vast  de  presents  after  its  rupture  certain  determi- 

elaborated  lymphatic  gland.  nate  characters  which  eollectivelv  negative  the 

Dr.  Alfred  Baring  Garrod  has  made  a  series  conclusion  cited  above  and  which  was  arrived 

of  experiments  to  determine  the  place  of  ori-  at  by  Haller.    The  initial  stages  of  develop- 

gin  of  uric  aoid  in  the  animal  boay,  and  par-  ment  in  the  corpus  luteum  of  ovulation  and  In 

ticularly  which  of  the  two  hypotheses  is  cor-  that  of  pregnancy  are  essentially  the  same; 

rect :  that  it  is  first  present  in  the  blood  and  but  the  history  of  the  corpus  luteum  of  ovula- 

is  then  secreted  from  toe  blood  by  the  kidneys ;  tion  is  played  out  in  about  two  months,  while 

or  whether  it  is  formed  by  the  kidneys  them-  that  of  pregnancy  extends  over  a  period  of  thir- 

aelves.    By  the  method  be  devised,  he  was  teen  or  fourteen  months, 

able  to  discover  the  presence  of  uric  add  in  Acttai  if  FiImh* — ^Dr.  H.  0.  Wood,  of  Phila- 

roinute  quantities  of  blood.    From  the  results  delphia,  has  published  a  series  of  observations 

of  his  investigations,  he  draws  the  conclusion  on  the  physiological  action  of  hyoscine,  one  of 

that  every  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  hypoth-  the  two  active  principles  contained  in  henbane, 

esis  that  uric  add  is  formed  by  the  kidney  cells  It  is  an  alkaloid  yielding  crystallizable  salts, 
in  the  form  of  ammonium  urate,  and  that  the  •  He  generally  used  the  hydrobromate,  but  occa- 

traces  of  sodium  urate  found  in  the  blood  are  donally  the  hydriodates^    Frogs  were  found  to 

the  result  of  a  necessary  absorption  slight  in  be  sensibly  faceted  by  ^^  their  weight  of 

amount  of  the  ammonium  urate  from  the  kid-  hyoscine,  but  at  least  ylirwas  necessary  to 

neys  into  the  blood,  and  its  subsequent  con-  produce  a  toxic  action.    The  symptoms  are 

version  in  that  fluid  into  sodium  urate.  very  uniform,  and  consist  of  an  increasing  slug- 

leprsdadlta* — In  his  work  on  the  ^^Physi-  gishness,  with  a  progressive  loss  of  voluntary 
ology  of  the  Embryo,"  Dr.  W.  Preyer  has  pre-  movement  and  a  corresponding  depresnon  of 
sented  the  results  of  the  investigations  in  this  the  reflex  activity,  but  without  marked  loss  of 
brandi  of  physiology  from  the  time  of  Aria*  sensibility.  Death  is  brought  about  by  failure 
totie  down.  The  matter  of  the  work  is  largely  of  breathing,  while  the  heart  beats  for  a  con- 
drawn  from  observations  on  the  common  chick,  siderable  time  after  arrest  of  respiration.  The 
but  other  animals— mammalia,  reptiles,  and  alkaloid  therefore  acts  as  a  motor-spinal  de- 
fishes — ^have  been  drawn  upon  for  information:  pressant:  as  a  centric  respiratory  depressant, 
and  the  most  valuable  observations  recorded  causing  death  by  asphyxia.  It  has  very  little 
are  those  .on  the  Guinea-pig,  dog.  etc.  The  eflfect  on  the  drcnlation,  what  influence  it  does 
author  laments  the  scarcity  of  material  and  of  exert  bdng  in  the  normal  animal  set  adde  by 
opportunities  for  investigation  dn  the  human  the  asphyxia  it  produces.  It  does  not  paralyze 
subject;  and  recommends  that  in  foundling  hoc-  the  pneumogaitrics,  but  in  enormous  doses 
pitab  and  lying-in  institutions  a  supply  of  ap-  paralyses  the  vaso-motor  system.  On  the  heart 
paratus  should  be  kept  ready  for  observing  the  itself  its  influence  is  feebly  depressant.  One 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  new -bom,  hundredth  of  a  grain  ii^ected  hypodermioally 
mnoe  much  may  be  learned  from  the  phenome-  into  the  human  subject  slways  mroduced  well- 
na  which  occur  within  the  flrst  minutes  or  hours  marked  constitutional  effects.  The  symptoms 
after  birth.  It  is  shown  that  in  the  chick  usually  came  on  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  con- 
the  primitive  blood,  or  hnmolymph,  begins  to  risted  of  dixiiness,  impairment  of  vision,  drv- 
move  before  the  occurrence  of  the  flrst  heart-  ness  of  the  mouth,  and  an  inability  to  walk 
beat.  Important  results  are  recorded  of  ex-  straight.  In  many  instances  this  was  followed 
periroents  connected  with  the  efllsct  of  tem-  by  deep  sleep,  lasting  for  many  hours, 
perature  and  of  chemical  agents  on  the  embryo,  M.  Lacerda,  who  is  investigating  the  prop- 
which,  considered  together  with  those  relating  erties  of  the  poison  of  serpents,  has  ascertained 
to  the  diffusion  of  substances  between  mother  that  the  venom  of  the  Matkm»  rkambeaia  has 
and  fcBtus,  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  the  power  of  digesting  albuminous  substances, 
medical  use  of  the  various  drugs  during  preg-  and  of  emulsifying  nts.  A  piece  of  beef 
nancy.  In  certain  experiments,  the  cosgula-  chopped  and  put  in  a  solution  of  the  poison 
tion  of  blood  from  the  embryo  was  observed  immediately  became  pale  and  loose,  and,  after 
to  be  very  slow.  Other  experiments  show  being  kept  for  sixteen  hours  at  a  temperature 
that  some  of  the  digestiye  fluids  are  early  in  at  no  time  of  more  than  84®,  was  broken  up 
appearance  and  activity,  while  the  amylolytio  into  a  greenish  liquid.    Coagulated  egg-albu* 
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meo,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  was  broken  these  new  bases  acted  but  weakly  on  the  ant- 
ap  in  three  hours  and  completely  dissolved  in  mal  organism.  There  were  also  found  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  A  few  drops  of  oil  were  later  rtages  of  putrefaction  two  diamines  of 
rapidly  emulsified  on  being  shaken  up  with  the  very  powerfully  poisonous  effect,  which,  in- 
diluted  poison.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  jected  even  in  small  doses  in  animals,  pro- 
that  the  action  of  the  poison  takes  effect  duced  death  under  paralysis.  A  survey  of  the 
through  the  digestion  of  the  living  albuminous  whole  series  of  isolated  ptomaines  taken  from 
tissues,  and  M.  Lacerta  suggests  that,  beudes  corrupting  nitrogenous  substances  showed  that, 
serving  him  for  attack  or  defense,  the  poison  contrary  to  the  former  supposition,  they  were 
may  also  assist  the  serpent  by  expediting  the  all  simply  compound,  or  were  all  diaminea  be- 
digestion  of  the  viotim.  H.  Gouty,  remarking  longing  to  the  series  of  fats.  Prof.  Brieger 
on  M.  Lacerda^s  paper,  expressed  the  condu-  had  endeavored  to  study  the  bases  produced 
sion,  from  his  own  researches,  that  the  venom  by  pathogenic  bacilli,  but  had  not  yet  reached 
of  serpents  is  not  a  simple  poison,  but  a  patho-  satisfactory  results. 

genio  agent  capable  of  selecting  certain  organs  Prof.  Bouchard  has  recently  published  a 
or  tissues,  as  the  lungs  or  the  left  side  of  the  memoir  on  the  poisonous  character  of  normal 
heart  as  the  center  of  its  operation,  where  it  healthy  urine,  of  which  he  hss  made  investiga- 
produoes  luamorrhajg^es  in  its  intravenous  in-  tions.  The  poisonous  nature  of  this  secretion 
jection.  The  local  inflammstion  which  it  pro-  was  first  studied  by  Feltz  and  Ritter  in  1881, 
duces  when  inoculated  beneath  the  skin  is  in-  and  again  by  Prof.  Bouchard  in  1884.  The 
tense,  and  is  produced  preferably  in  the  lungs,  first  effect  observed  after  an  intravenous  injec- 
less  immediately  in  other  parts.  Animals  are  tion  of  a  specified  quantity  is  a  contraction  of 
very  differently  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  pupil ;  the  breath  movements  are  much  in- 
the  poison;  the  monkey,  weight  for  weight,  is  creasea  in  number,  but  diminished  in  extent; 
about  a  thousand  times  more  readily  affected  heart-movement  is  undecided  and  feeble;  the 
than  the  frog.  Many  of  the  poisons  after  keep-  secretion  of  urine  is  much  increased,  and  the 
ing  contain  bacteria,  which  c^n  be  cultivated,  temperature  is  lowered ;  reflexes  are  abolished 
the  culture-liquid  from  which,  or  the  fluids  and  coma  sets  in,  ending  in  death  without  con- 
from  an  inflammation  due  to  the  poison,  cause  yulsions,  except  dight  muscular  spasms.  The 
symptoms  different  from  those  of  the  poison  quantity  of  unne  necessary  to  kill  a  kilogramme 
itself,  and  comparable  to  simple  septiossmia.  of  living  matter  varies,  partly  according  to  the 
Prof.  Brieger,  reporting  to  the  rhy Biological  state  of  dilution  of  the  urine,  but  45  oc.  may 
Society  of  Berlin  concerning  his  progress  in  be  taken  as  the  average.  It  is  calculated  on 
the  investigation  of  the  ptomaines,  said  that  in  this  basis  that  an  adult  healthy  man  eliminates 
a  communication  made  a  year  previously  he  in  twenty-four  hours  for  each  kilogramme  of 
had  described  flve  well- characterized  bases —  his  weight  a  quantity  of  urinary  poison  capable 
neurine,  muscarine,' nenridine,  and  two  other  of  killing  465  grammes  of  living  matter.  Hence 
diamines — extracted  from  the  ptomaines,  which  it  may  be  calculated  that  it  would  take  a 
were  developed  in  putrefying  nitrogenous  sub-  healthy  man  two  da^s  and  four  hours  to  manu- 
stances  and  in  the  form  of  crystalline  salts,  and  facture  sufficient  poison  to  intoxicate  himself, 
had  sabjected  them  to  precise  chemical  and  The  toxity  of  urine,  however,  varies  from  time 
physiological  analysis.  Neurine,  muscarine,  to  time  and  under  different  circumstances,  and 
and  a  base  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  its  properties  are  found  to  differ  accordinff  to 
trimethyl-diamine  were  found  to  be  very  vio-  the  state  of  waking  or  sleep.  During  sleep  less 
lent  poisons,  while  the  two  other  products  urine  is  excrdted,  but  it  is  more  concentrated; 
were  less  poisonous.  Investigating  the  pto-  nevertheless,  the  urine  of  sleep  is  less  poison- 
maines  which  developed  under  natural  putre-  ons  than  that  of  waking.  In  eight  hours  of 
faction  in  human  corpses,  Prof.  Brieger  found  sleep  a  man  eliminates  from  two  to  four  times 
that  quite  different  bases  came  to  light  from  less  urinary  poison  than  during  eight  hours  of 
those  which  appeared  under  artifloial  putrefao-  waking.  Sleep  does  not,  however,  hinder  the 
tion.  Immediately  after  death  lecithin  decom-  elimination  of  the  poison.  The  period  of  mini- 
posed  itself,  and  large  quantities  of  choline  be-  mum  toxity  is  Just  before  sleep.  Toxity  then 
came  developed.  Along  with  this  base  neuri-  gradually  increases  till  at  the  moment  of  wak- 
dine  appeared  on  the  third  day  of  putrefaction,  ing  it  is  flve  times  as  intense,  and  eight  hours 
increasing  in  quantity  with  the  progress  of  the  at^rward  attains  its  maximum,  which  is  nine 
change.  From  the  seventh  day  after  death  times  as  great  as  the  minimum.  From  this 
there  came  to  view  an  entirely  new  base,  point  it  rapidly  falls  in  eight  hours  to  the  mini- 
which  was  examined  with  hydroohlorate  of  mum,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  period.of  sleep, 
platinum  in  crystals,  as  well  with  hydroohlo-  The  differences  between  the  urine  of  sleep  and 
rate  of  gold  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  base,  the  urine  of  waking  are  qualitative  as  well  as 
altogether  different  in  its  quantities  and  in  its  quantitative.  The  urine  of  sleep  has  a  convul- 
composition  from  the  bases  hitherto  known,  sive,  the  urine  of  waking  a  narcotic,  action ; 
was  named  *' cadaverine."  It  increased  in  the  one  produces  muscular  spasm,  the  other 
ouantity  with  time,  while  choline  and  neuri-  sleep;  so  that,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  body 
aine  diminished.  Later  on  another  new  base  produces  during  waking  substances  whose  ac- 
appeared,  which  was  called  putrescine.    Both  cumuladon  tends  to  produce  sleep,  and  during 
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Bleep  Babetanoes  which  act  on  the  mnsoalar  asTariation  occnra  throagh  sexual  reprodnc- 

■abdtanoe,  prodacing  contraction  on  waking,  tion.    Virohow  points  out  that  external  agen- 

Forther,  the  one  kind  of  poison  is  anta^nistio  cies  onght  not  to  be  limited  to  those  which 

to  the  other,  so  that  if  toe  oriDe  is  mixed  in  operate  oatside  the  organism.   In  a  mnltioellu- 

quantity  proportionate  to  the  amount  elimi-  lar  organism  variation  may  occnr  in  some  cells 

nated,  the  prodaot  is  not  the  mean  between  throuffh  the  operation  of  other  cells,  or  strict- 

the  two,  bat  is  considerably  less.    The  toxity  It  within  the  body.    Indeed,  the  inflnence  of 

is  two  thirds  the  sum  of  the  separate  toxities.  the  sperm-ceU  npon  the  germ-cell  is  an  exter- 

R.  Norris  Wolfenden,  from  an  investigation  nal  inflaence,  ana  therefore,  although  we  com- 
of  the  venom  of  the  Indian  cobra,  oonclndes  monly  speak  of  inherited  qualities  as  being  in- 
that  its  toxity  is  not  doe  to  any  bacillas,  bao-  temsl  or  predisposing,  in  strictness  the  qnali- 
teriam,  or  living  organism,  or  to  any  alkaloid,  ties  transmitted  from  the  male  parent  are  the 
or  to  sny  hypothetical  '^oobric  acid,'*  but  sole-  resnlt  of  an  external  agency  when  contrasted 
ly  and  wholly  to  proteid  constituents.  These  with  those  derived  from  the  germ-cell.  Ap- 
proteids  are  globulin,  which  probably  kills  by  plying  these  considerations  to  the  pathological 
mterference  with  the  respiratory  mechanism  processes,  Virchow  shows  that  these  are  the 
and  without  paralysis,  causing  local  inflamma-  result  of  extemiJ  agents,  and  that  they  pro* 
tion ;  albumen  resembling  acid  albumen,  which  dnce  a  change  in  the  typical  organization,  and 
is  precipitated  along  with  globulin  by  satura-  thus  by  mere  analogy  the  conclusion  is  ar- 
tion,  and  is  supposed  to  exert  an  action,  on  the  rived  at  that  many  racial—even  specific  and 
respiratory  apparatus  chiefly,  like  globulin,  but  generic— differences  have  been  brought  about 
less  intensely ;  a  serum  albumen,  which  pro-  by  processes  which  may  be  deemed  patho- 
duces  a  kind  of  ascending  paralysis  with  fatal  logical.  The  general  factors  which  deter- 
termination,  by  suppression  of  the  respiratory  m&e  Uie  persi^ence  of  such  deviations,  and 
ftinction  from  probable  paralysis  of  the  muscles  their  transmission  by  inheritance,  are  not  ftilly 
concerned  in  respiration ;  and  traces  in  some  known ;  use  and  disuse  explain  some,  adapta- 
specimens  of  hemi-albumose  and  questionable  tion  accounts  for  others ;  but,  however  ex- 
traces  of  peptome,  both  of  which  are  regarded  plained,  the  fact  that  acquired  qualities  are  in- 
as  accidental  The  venom  of  the  Indian  viper  neritable  remains  assured. 
(DaMa  RuaeUii)  is  much  like  that  of  the  Dr.  Gk>padge,  of  Russia^  has  made  special 
cobra  in  constitution  and  'action,  but  contains  experiments  on  the  physiological  effects  of 
a  proteid  nearly  allied  to  the  acid  albumen  of  massage,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  power 
the  cobra  venom,  which  the  authoi^  regards  as  of  assimilation.  Be  was  assisted  bv  four  medi- 
an albumose.  The  nature  of  the  proteid  mole-  oal  students,  who  submitted  to  aU  the  opera- 
cule  and  the  mode  of  its  toxic  action  are  pre-  tions  of  the  process,  to  diet,  and  physiological 
sented  by  the  author  as  subjects  on  which  con-  examinations.  In  all  four  cases  the  appetite 
tinned  investigation  is  desirable.  was  decidedly  increased  during  the  week  in 

■iNellaactu. — A  discussion  has  been  had  be-  which  the  massage  wss  practiced,  and  after  it 

tween  Prof.  Virchow  and  Dr.  Weismann  con-  had  stopped.    Similarly,  the  amount  of  nitro- 

ceming  the  origin  and  the  transmission  of  vari-  genous  transformation  was  augmented,    llie 

ations  from  the  animal  type.    Prof.  Virchow  augmentation  persisted  in  two  of  the  cases, 

holds  that  they  are  largely  brought  about  by  but  in  the  other  two  the  transformation  was 

deviations  in  structure  strictly  speaking  patho-  less  during  the  third  than  during  the  first  week, 

logical    Dr.  Weismann  contends  that  they  are  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  assimilated  increased 

the  result  of  the  law  of  adaptation.    Prof,  in  all  the  four  cases,  independently  of  the 

Virchow,  replying  to  some  of  Dr.  Weismann's  amount  of  food  ingested.   During  massage  two 

remarks  at  the  Strasburg  Conference  of  Ger-  of  the  subjects  gained  and  two  lost  slightly  in 

man  Naturalists  and  Physicians,  points  out  that  weight,  but  during  the  week  following  all  four 

Darwin,  though  not  a  pathologist,  recognized  gained.    The  axillary  temperature  decreased 

the  want  of  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  for  about  an  hour  after  tne  operation,  after 

monstrosities  and  mere  variations.    Weismann  which  it  began  to  rise.   The  effect  on  the  pulse 

having   denied  the   inheritance  of   acquired  varied  with  the  character  of  the  massage;  when 

properties,  Virchow  adduced  the  facts  of  ac-  this  was  carried  on  slightly,  the  pulse  became 

climatization,  and  showed  that  colonies  could  more  frequent,  but,  when  the  manipulation  was 

not  be  founded  if  the  powers  so  acquired  were  more  forcible,  the  pulse  became  slower.    The 

not  transmissible  to  posterity.    Weismann  re-  effects  in  both  cases  persisted  for  an  hour  or 

gards  acclimatization  rather  as  the  product  of  more  after  the  termination  of  the  operation, 

selection,  such  individuals  surviving  as  by  the  The  author  suggests  that  massage  may  prove 

possession  of  inherent  qualities  are  able  to  live  usefhl  in  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  in 

under  the  changed  conditions,  while  their  sur-  chronic  constipation  due  to  an  atonic  condition 

vival  is  nqt  due  to  the  acquisition  of  new  pow-  of  the  intestines,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 

ers.    In  this  discussion  much  turns  on  what  lack  of  tone  in  the  abdominal  muscles, 

is  meant  by  an  acquired  quality.    Weismann  Prof.  Ehrlich  has  obtained  some  physiologi- 

means  by  it  all  that  is  imparted  by  some  exter-  cally  important  results  from  his  investigations 

niU  agency,  and  he  would  limit  the  influence  of  into  the  susceptibility  of  the  different  tissues 

external  causes  to  unicellular  organisms,  where-  to  coloring-matters.    If  coloring  solutions  are 
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iigeoted  into  IWing  anlmak,  and  tben,  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  particular  ttssaes  are  ex* 
amined,  interesting  reactions  of  the  living  tis- 
sue nnder  the  ooToring-niatters  maj  he  per- 
ceived, which,  though  rapidij  evanescent,  re- 
veal facts  which  hj  other  methods  are  in  part 
wholly  nnasoertainable,  in  part  to  be  ascer- 
tained only  with  difficulty.  In  his  paper.  Prof. 
Ehrlioh  describes  the  appearances  which  ne  ob- 
served in  the  tissues  of  the  tongue,  the  coroea, 
iris  and  retina,  the  muscles,  vessels,  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins,  nerve  stems  and  roots, 
and  brains. 

Prof.  Busch,  in  studying  the  laws  of  ossiti* 
cation,  inserted  grains  of  shot  or  pins  into  the 
bones  of  dogs,  and  in  due  time  made  meaa- 
nrements  to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
growth  had  taken  place.  The  results  indicated, 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  maxilla,  that  increase 
in  length  was  not  due  to  interstitial  growth, 
but  to  appontion.  In  the  case  of  the  lone 
bones  a  satisfactory  result  was  not  reached 
respecting  epiphysis,  but  it  was  shown  that 
the  diaphyses  grow  by  apposition  f^om  the 
epiphysal  line,  and  that,  m  proportion  as  the 
parts  retire  from  this  line,  tney  become  from 
reabsorption  thinner  and  slenderer.  Prof. 
Wolff  says  that  a  large  number  of  experiments 
which  he  had  performed  on  the  lower  jaws  of 
young  rabbits  gave  results  contrary  to  tho^e 
reached  bv  Prof.  Busch,  showing  an  intersti- 
tial growth  of  the  bone. 

POBlViSALy  a  constitntiona]  monarchy  in 
southwestern  Europe.  The  Cortes,  as  the  rep- 
resentative assembly  is  called,  consists  of  a 
House  of  Peers,  with  162  members,  and  a 
House  of  Deputies,  with  178.  The  reigning 
sovereign  is  Luiz  I,  born  in  1838.  The  minis- 
try is  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  J.  L.  de 
Castro  Pereira  Corte  Real;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Francisco  A.  da  Yeiga  Beirao ;  Minister 
of  Finance,  Marianne  Cyrillo  de  Carvalho ; 
Minister  of  War,  Viscount  de  Sao  Januario; 
Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies.  H.  de 
Maoedo;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  H.  de 
Barros  Qomes ;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Commerce,  and  Industry,  Emygdio  J.  Navarro. 

Area  and  Pipalattea. — ^The  area  of  the  kingdom 
is  87,793  square  miles.  The  population  in  1881 
was  4,708,178.  The  only  two  large  towns  are 
Lisbon,  with  243,010,  and  Oporto,  with  105,838 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  emigrant-s  in  1884 
was  11,832  from  the  mainland  and  6,186  from 
the  islands. 

tmkwtn^ — The  total  value  of  the  special 
imports  in  1882  was  34,937,000  milreis,  and  of 
the  special  exports  24762,000  milreis.  Great 
Britain  has  much  the  largest  share  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  furnishing  16,282,000  milreis  of  the 
imports,  and  taking  10,828,000  milreis  of  the 
exports.  Brazil  furnished  2,140,000  milreis 
of  imports,  and  received  Portuguese  products 
of  the  value  of  6,964,000  milreis.  France 
comes  next,  with  4,133,000  milreis  of  imports 
and  1,472,000  milreis  of  exports ;  and  then  the 


United  States,  with  5,298,000  milreis  of  im- 
ports and  610,000  milreis  of  exports.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  in  1885  was  87,- 
207,000  milreis;  and  of  the  exports  24,976,000 
milreis,  divided  among  the  various  classes  of 
merchandise  aa  follows,  the  values  being  given 
in  milreis: 
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r<irnili 

8c«d«.  ftvii,  tte 

Colonial  produee , 

Wines  and  liqaon 

Animals  and  animal  products. , 

Mlnarala 

Metals 

Skins  and  leather 

Timber 

Pottery  and  glass. , 

Textiles  and  textile  materials. . 

Dnv*  and  diemioals 

Various  manofiictiires 

Other  articles,  raw  and  maun* 
Aetuod 


Total, 


ft,MO,000 
799,0(10 

8,(I»S,000 
100,000 

2.:271,000 
e,«M«0O0 
S,577,O0O 
1,170,000 

804,000 
5,870.000 

890,000 
4,009,000 

tt,S07,000 


87,118,000 


saijooo 

1,090,000 

8&,000 

14,917,000 

M8T,000 

711,0110 

990,000 

178i,O0O 

8,858,000 

17.000 

187,000 

888.008 

430,000 

94,978^000 


There  were  2,246  sailing-vessels  and  8,215 
steamers  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  entered 
in  1885,  the  former  aggregating  895,000  and 
the  latter  8,018,000  tons.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine in  1886  consisted  of  86  steamers,  of  16,588 
tons,  and  488  sailing-vessels,  of  67,518  tons. 

BaUreais,  Peali,  and  Tehgrapfes.— There  were 
1,426  kilometres  of  railroad  in  operation  in 
1886,  besides  90  kilmnetres  of  secondary  lines: 
and  477  kilometres  of  the  former  and  97  of  tlie 
Itttter  class  were  in  process  of  construction. 

The  post-office  during  the  year  1885  for- 
warded 20,108,829  letters,  2,289,602  postal- 
cards,  4^038,467  circulars  and  book  packages, 
and  12,385,198  Journals. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  belonging 
to  the  state  in  the  beginning  of  1885  was  4,978 
kilometres,  with  11,782  kilometres  of  wire. 
The  number  of  paid  messages  in  1884  wss 
707,804,  of  which  460,841  were  internal,  87,192 
international,  and  159,771  in  transit  The  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  220,684  milreis. 

The  Amy  and  Havy« — ^The  peace  effective  of 
the  Portuguese  army  on  March  81,  1886,  wa«4 
2,476  officers  and  86,191  men,  with  8,626 
horses  and  mules.  The  war  effective  is  125,057 
officers  and  men,  with  7,821  horses,  4,870 
mules,  and  264  cannon.  The  number  of  troops 
maintained  under  arms  in  the  colonies  is  8,826. 

The  navy  in  1886  consisted  of  1  ironclad 
corvette,  6  unarmored  corvettes,  15  gunboats, 
9  other  steamers,  and  2  torpedo-boats. 

HaaacMi — The  receipts  of  the  Qovemment 
during  the  year  ending  March  81,  1884^  were 
85,078,940  milreis,  including  4,089,000  milreis 
of  extraordinary  receipts ;  the  ezpenditares 
amounted  to  86,464,428  milreis.  The  budges 
for  1886>*87  estimates  the  receipts,  including 
8,890,000  milreis  from  extraordinary  sources, 
at  the  sum  of  86,161,150  milreis,  and  the  ex- 
penditures at  88,021,535  milreis. 

The  public  debt  on  June  80, 1885,  amounted 
to  477,028,108  milreis,  composed  of  the  inter- 
nal debt  refunded  at  8  per  cent.,  of  the  nomi- 
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nal  capital  sum  of  241,246,964  milreis,  and  the 
foreign  debt,  amoanting  to  £62,895,812.  Tlie 
interest  paid  on  the  debt  doring  1886  was 
16,248,978  milreis,  while  1,888,028  miireis  of 
the  interest  on  the  domestic  debt  and  £688,- 
078  of  that  on  the  foreign  debt  was  unpaid. 

Cslsatw  The  colonial  possessions  of  Portu- 
gal have  an  extent  of  over  700,000  square  miies,' 
and  a  population  of  nearlj  6,000,000.  At  the 
Berlin  Oongrese  of  1884-'86  the  claim  of  Port- 
ugal to  the  territory  extending  from  Ambria 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  was  admitted.  The 
Portuguese  territory  on  the  bank  of  the  Oongo 
extends  to  nearly  opposite  Vivi.  The  region 
to  the  eastward  is  also  conceded  to  Portugal, 
as  far  as  the  Kwango,  and  along  that  river  to 
beyond  the  parallel  of  11*  south  latitude.  On 
the  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  a 
small  strip,  including  Cabinda  and  Landana, 
was  awarded  to  Portugal  The  budgets  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  various  colonies 
were  in  1886  as  follow,  the  values  being  given 
in  milreis: 


over  the  Church  in  India  that  were  disputed  by 
the  Curia.  In  1886  an  agreement  was  reached 
according  to  which  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  re- 
ceives the  title  of  Patriarch,  the  bioundaries  of 
the  three  other  archdioceses  are  defined^  and 
Portugal  has  control  over  the  appointments  of 
archbishops;  but  over  the  rest  of  India  the 
Curia  has  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

PimTHUiM  I.  PNab|i«ta  Oinch  In  tie 
ValtM  flUte  if  lMrto8«--The  following  is  the 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church,  as 
they  were  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  May,  1886.  The  statistics  of  1886  are  ap- 
pended for  comparison : 
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Cape  Vtrd  IibiidB. 

OnlaM 

St  ThoiDM'i  and  Prinoe*!  Itluid*. 

AoflTota. 

lloaanblaad 

lodto 

MaoM  and  Timor. 
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79,980 

fi66,8M 
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S6 
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M7S 

8,098 

4S,97t 

•M.025 

1M91 

81,019 
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lase. 


98 
199 
908 

887 

8^8 

154 

91,918 

8,878 

8^ 

61,117 

881,808 

18*474 

91,816 

748,618 
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8,406,986 


A  revolt  of  serious  dimensions  occurred  in 
tlie  colony  of  Mozambique  in  1886.  On  Oct  16, 
King  Inharobane,  a  loyal  chief,  was  attacked 
by  King  MuziUa  at  the  head  of  80,000  natives, 
but  the  aggressor  was  repelled,  and  on  the 
28d  he  was  defeated  by  16,000  Portuguese  and 
native  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. The  troops  pursued  the  rebels 
in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  the  territory  of 
King  Inhambane  and  punishing  them  in  their 
own  district  A  special  expedition  was  sul>se> 
quently  sent  against  them. 

Oaage  tf  lliilBlrr.— The  Fontee  Cabinet  pro- 
posed financial  measures  that  were  generally 
disapproved  throughout  the  country.  They 
were  also  unable  to  compose  a  serious  admin- 
iBtrative  conflict  between  the  towns  of  Braga 
and  Guimaraes.  These  and  otiier  difficulties 
the  ministry  of  the  Regeneration  party  pro- 
posed to  master  by  adjourning  the  Chambers, 
but  the  King  would  not  agree  to  an  adjourn- 
ment Pontes  and  his  colleagues  thereupon 
offered  their  resignations,  and  a  Progresrist 
Cabinet  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
Luciano  de  Castro. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  was  closed  on 
April  17.  The  Chambers,  notwithstanding  the 
preponderating  mi^rity  of  the  Regeneration 
party,  granted  the  Progressist  ministry  powers 
to  raise  taxes  and  carry  on  the  government 
during  the  financial  year  1886-^87  and  to  draft 
the  army  and  navy  recruits. 

Eocfcslaadcai  MitiSM  tai  India.  —  The  Portu- 
guese Government  has  laid  claim  to  powers 
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For  aid  fbr  eoUagaa 
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1880. 


8889,906 

648,818 

11^870 

84,918 

168^000 

88.994 

97,619 

86,471 

91,410 

66,900 

7^1,017 

898,766 

810,199,068 


1888. 


8760,947 

681,160 
97,964 
84,789 

948,016 
89.479 
91,978 

119,780 

91,760 

60^19 

7,64a,fW 

771,116 


810,699,881 


The  gross  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  for  the  year  were  returned  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  $116,678.  Grants  amount- 
ing to  $59,678  had  been  made  to  144  cases,  and 
special  aid  had  been  given  in  89  other  cases,  to 
the  amount  of  $7,178. 

The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  had  afibrded 
help  to  seventeen  new  institutions.  Its  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $67,908. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Relief  had  been : 
For  the  permanent  fund,  $18,414;  for  current 
Uite,  $120,487 ;  besides  boxes  of  clothing  valued 
at  $5,066.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  boaird  num- 
bered 484  families.  Twenty-five  ministers  had 
been  cared  for  at  the  ^*  Ministers^  House,"  in 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

The  Board  of  Publication  had  received  from 
all  sources  $298,419,  and  had  expended  $284,- 
466.  The  sales  had  amounted  to  $215,142.  A 
capital  stock  of  $496,828  was  returned.  The 
sum  of  $45,241  had  been  contributed  for  mia- 
sionary  work. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mi8sion<», 
including  wnat  had  come  into  the  treasury  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  had  been  $671,728^ 
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Thesummaryofthe  work  of  the  missions  gives:  tion.     The  Rev.  Dr.  David  0.  Marquis  was 

Number  of  missionaries,  1,867 ;  of  missionary  chosen  Moderator.     The  annonnoement  was 

teachers,  199 ;  of  members  of  the  Chnrch,  84,-  made  that  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries  had 

660;  of  mcDibers  of  congregations,  126,670;  of  approved  the  overture  sent  oown  by  the  pre- 

members  added  on  profession,  9,561 ;  of  bap-  vious  General  Assembly  for  amending  the  Di- 

tisms,  3,808  of  adults  and  4,082  of  inftots;  of  rectory  of  Worship  so  as  to  give  a  distinct 

Sunday-schools,  2,085,  with  182,128  members;  chapter  to  the ''  Worship  of  God  by  Offerings,'^ 

of  Sunday-schools  organized  during  the  year,  and  for  recommending  a  weekly  offering  ss  a 

888 ;  of  church  edifices,  100,  valued  at  $8,971,-  part  of  public  worship.  It  was  agreed  that  the 

081 ;  of  parsonages,  267,  vidued  at  $850,115 ;  one  hundredth  General  Assembly  (that  of  1888) 

amount  of  church  debts  canceled,  $122,598.  be  held  in  Philadelphia ;  that  one  day  be  spe- 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  had  cially  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  historical 

received  $115,608,  of  which  $1,585  had  come  and  memorial  addresses  by  persons  previonsl/ 

from  State  school-funds.  The  permanent  funds,  appointed ;  and  that  a  centeoary  fund  of  $5,- 

applicable  to  particular  endowments,  amounted  000,000  be  raised  by  the  Church.    This  fund 

to  $19,120.     The  board  employed  266  minis-  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  permanent  endowment 

ters,  catechists,  and  teachers,  of  whom  106  of  the  Boards  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  of  Aid 

were  ordained  ministers,  and  286  were  colored,  for  Colleges,  in  sums  of  $1,000,000  and  $500,000 

Twelve  churches  had  been  organized  during  respectively ;  to  the  endowment  of  the  other 

the  year,  while  the  whole  number  of  churches  boiurds  of  the  Church  in  sums  sufficient  to  meet 

under  the  care  of  the  board  was  202^  with  all  the  costs  of  administration ;  and  to  the  en- 

which  were  connected  18,754  communicants,  dowment  of  the  theological  seminaries  of  the 

The  number  of  baptisms  was  687  of  adults  and  Church.    An  invitation  was  given  to  Uie  Pres- 

l,051of  infants;  number  added  to  the  churches  byterian  Chnrch  in  the  United  States  to  join 

on  ezaminatioi^  1,458;   number  of  Sunday-  in  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary.    The 

schools,  201,  with  14,568  pupils;  number  of  Assembly  directed  all  of  the  journals  repre- 

day-sohools,  89,  with  9,486  pupils ;  of  night-  senting  the  benevolent  boards  of  the  Church 

schools,  10,  with  148  pupils;  number  of  teach-  to  be  combined  into  one.    The  committee  for 

ers,  184.    The  six  higher  schools  returned  1,866  investigating  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Publi- 

students,  of  whom  97  were  studying  for  the  cation  reported  concerning  defects  which  it 

ministry.  had  detected  in  the  methods  of  keeping  ao- 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  counts;  upon  which  the  Assembly,  passing  a 
sions  had  been  $745,164,  of  which  $224,025  vote  of  confidence  in  the  board,  reoommend- 
were  contributed  through  the  Woman's  Board,  ed  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  would 
The  liabilities  of  the  board,  on  account  of  ex-  correct  the  evils  pointed  out.  The  Board  of 
penditures  and  past  indebtedness,  amounted  Home  Missions  reporting  a  debt  of  $48,000, 
to  $808,017 ;  so  that  it  returned  a  deficit  of  steps  were  ordered  to  be  taken  for  meeting 
$51,858.  The  missions  returned,  in  all,  172  the  needs  of  the  board  without  reducing  the 
American  and  286  native  ministers ;  826  Amer-  measure  of  its  work.  During  the  consideration 
ican  and  781  native  lay  missionaries;  271  of  the  affairs  of  foreign  missions,  an  address  of 
churohes,  20,294  communicants,  with  2,588  greeting  was  read  from  1,200  members  of  the 
added  during  the  year ;  461  schools,  with  24,-  Church  in  Chee-foo,  China.  A  resolution  was 
144 pupils;  12,918  pupils  in  Sunday-schools;  adopted  bytiie  Assembly  dedaring  it  to  be 
and  98  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  advance  in  the  en- 
amount  of  contributions  credited  to  the  native  largement  of  the  work  of  foreign  missions, 
churches  was  $28,059.  The  missious  among  and  pledging  contributions  to  it  of  $750,000 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  (the  re-  for  the  coming  year,  in  addition  to  providing 
turns  from  which  are  also  included  in  the  above  for  the  debt  of  $57,000.  Resolutions  were 
summary)  reported  15  American  and  20  native  adopted  expressing  unqualified  condemnation 
ministers ;  44  American  and  22  native  lay  mis-  of  the  mob'  violence  employed  against  the  Chi- 
sionaries;  20  churches;  1,706  communicants,  nese  in  the  United  States;  calling  for  the  en- 
with  240  added  during  the  year ;  17  schools,  forcement  of  treaty  rights  and  local  laws;  and 
with  685  pupils ;  624  pupils  in  Sunday-schools ;  pledging  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  try  to  se- 
and  contributions  of  $3,028.  cure  fair  treatment  and  protection  to  men 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  of  every  race.    The  permanent  Committee  on 

Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  met  Temperance  was  continued,  *^  as  the  natursJ 

in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  20.    This  was  the  complement  to  the  mmilar  committees  in  pres- 

first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  to  be  byteries  and  synods,  and  as  completing  the 

held  under  the  new  system  of  representation,  organic  bond  between  the  Presbyterian  Church 

which  had  been  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  and  the  great  temperance  movement  ^' ;  but 

Erevious  year  in  Cincinnati.    It  was  intended  the  work  of  the  committee  was  judged  not 

y  the  operation  of  this  system  to  reduce  the  sufficiently  large  or  extensive  or  the  contribu- 

number  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  by  tions  from  the  Church  liberal  enough  to  de- 

186.    The  increase  of  the  year  in  the  number  mand  a  corresponding  secretary  giving  his  time 

and  size  of  the  presbyteries  had,  however,  to  it,  and  it  was  determined  to  dispense  with 

compensated  to  a  large  extent  for  this  reduo-  that  officer. 
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IL  FNBbilirIn  Ckocb  k  the  IJittei  Slates.— 

The  following  i»  the  sammary  of  the  statistics 
of  this  Church,  with  the  statistics  of  1885  ap- 
pended for  comparison,  as  they  are  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  1886 : 
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oancT. 

18M. 

188«i 

8a8teDtatlon 

$47,475 

87,480 

11,828 

60,488 

8ii,486 

8,878 

8,070 

18,256 

568,526 

510,098 

54,201 

845  676 

ETftiiffeHitfe  porpotM 

1  niralkl  fltwd 

42,044 
11,677 

Foreign  mUnionB 

67,685 

Edneadon. . ." 

88,104 

Pnblieatloo 

8,847 

Tiucalooaa  Instltat« 

Presby teiiai  purpoaet 

Puton"  aalariet 

CongxvgatloBai  pnrpoMS 

MisceUaDoooB  oootnbadona . . 

8,5(»5 

18.649 

581,896 

480,087 

81,104 

Total  eootiibatlona 

$1,847,768 

.    $1,884,874 

The  Oommittee  on  Snstentation  reported 
that  it  bad  given  aid  to  182  ministers,  who 
were  serving  between  four  and  five  hundred 
weak  churches.  Fifty-  nine  evangelists  had  been 
supported  under  the  Evangelistic  fund,  and  six- 
teen colored  ministers  and  seminary  students 
working  among  the  colored  people  had  received 
aid  from  the  Colored  Evangelistic  fund.  The 
Education  Committee  had  aided  142  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  Forty-four  church-buildings 
and  eight  houses  had  been  erected  during  the 
year.    The  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  re- 

C>rted  54  missionaries  and  46  native  helpers  as 
boring  in  the  mission-fields  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Mexico,  Brazil,  Italy,  Greece,  China, 
and  Japan. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  met  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  May  20.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bryson  was 
chosen  moderator.  The  year  being  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  the  life  of  the  General  Assembly 
(it  having  been  organized  in  1861),  the  present 
meeting  of  the  body,  in  pursuance  of  arrange- 
ments ordered  by  the  previous  Assembly,  was 
celebrated  as  a  quarter-centennial  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  For  this  purpose  the  meeting  was 
held  in  Augusta,  where  the  first  meeting  had 
been  held,  and  in  the  same  church.  About 
fifteen  members  of  the  original  Assembly  were 
present.  The  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  who 
was  moderator  of  the  first  Assembly,  presided 
over  the  meeting.  The  opening  address  of  the 
occasion  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
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Wilson,  D.  D.,  who  was  pastor  of  the  cbnroh 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Assem- 
bly; the  second  address  by  the  Rev,  J.  K. 
Waddell,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  origi- 
nal Assembly;  and  the  third  address  by  Dr. 
Palmer.  The  most  important  question  before 
the  Assembly  was  that  growing  out  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Woodrow, 
Perkins  Professor  of  **  Natural  Science  in  Con- 
nection with  Revealed  Religion^'  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Woodrow 
had  been  called  to  account  by  the  authorities 
of  the  seminary  and  by  the  presbyterial  and 
sy nodical  bodiei»  to  which  he  was  responsible, 
or  which  participated  in  the  control  of  the 
seminary,  for  heresy  in  teaching  the  scientific 
dogma  known  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as 
applied  to  the  origin  of  organic  beings  and  of 
man,  and  had  been  relieved  from  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  as  professor.  His  case  now  came 
up  before  this,  the  highest  court  of  the  Church, 
by  overtures  from  eight  presbyteries,  asking 
the  Assembly  to  declare,  in  plain  language, 
what  are  the  accepted  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  standards  of  the  Church 
on  tnis  subject  Three  reports  were  brought 
in  by  the  committee  to  which  the  aubject  was 
referred.  During  the  discussion,  which  lasted 
throuffh  two  days,  Dr.  Woodrow,  defending 
himself,  took  the  position  that  God  baa  no- 
where revealed  the  manner  of  the  creation  of 
man,  and  declared  that  to  say  it  was  immedi- 
ate, or  out  of  no  pre-existing  matter,  would  be 
adding  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  requiring 
those  under  him  to  believe  that  which  God 
has  not  spoken.  He  professed  his  full  belief 
in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  if  ever  Science  contradicted  the  Scriptures, 
then  Science  must  go ;  but  where  there  was  no 
contradiction,  or  where  the  Scriptures  were 
entirely  silent,  then  Science  could  contiiuie  its 
investigations,  and  belief  in  its  teachings  did 
not  contravene  belief  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
mi^jority  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  187  to  18.    It  declares : 

'*  To  the  several  overtures  on  the  subject  of 
the  evolution  of  man,  sent  up  by  the  presby- 
teries, the  General  Assembly  return  answer  as 
follows : 

^*  The  Church  remains  at  this  time  sincerely 
convinced  that  the  Scriptures,  as  truly  and 
authoritatively  expounded  in  our  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechism,  teach  that  Adam  and . 
Eve  were  created,  body  and  soul,  by  immedi- 
ate  act  of  Almighty  Power,  thereby  preserving 
a  perfect  race  unity. 

'*  That  Adam^s  body  was  directly  fashioned 
by  Almighty  God,  without  any  natural  animal 

{>arentage  of  any  kind,  out  of  matter  previoua- 
y  created  of  nothing. 

"  And  that  any  doctrine  at  variance  there- 
with is  a  dangerous  error,  inasmuch  as  by  the 
method  of  interpreting  Scripture  it  must  de- 
mand, and  in  the  consequences  which  by  fair 
implication  it  will  involve,  it  will  lead  to  the 
denial  of  doctrines  fundamental  to  the  faith.'* 
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The  Assembly  farther  declared  that,  by  the  The  Board  of  Charoh  Eztenaion  reported  to 

genius  of  Presbyterianism,  they  are  boand  to  the  General  Aasembly  that  its  receipts  for  the 

maintain  a  sapervisory  jurisdiction  over  the  year  had  been  $80,646,  and  its  ezpenditares 

theological  seminaries  within  the  pale  of  this  $35,446.    It  had  made  appropriations  to  88 

Ohurcb,  as  far  as  they  affect  the  practice  or  churches.    The  assets  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 

doctrine  of  the  Assembly's  constituencies,  and  tion  were  returned  at  $112,196.    Its  receipts 

especiftlly  the  ofSoe-bearers  of  the  Church;  for  the  year  had  been  $70,614.    The  Board  of 

that  this  jurisdiction  must,  in  every  case,  en-  Education  returned  $21,586  of  invested  and 

able  the  AssetAbly,  through  the  proper  chan-  other  funds  on  hand.    Its  receipts  for  the  year 

nels  of  authority,  to  keep  all  such  institutions  had  been  $6,662.    it  had  assisted  28  students, 

free  from  anything  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 

of  our  system,  and,  of  course,  free  from  all  were  $5,268.    It  had  aided  80  beneficiaries, 

teaching  inconsistent  with  the  Word  of  God,  The  amount  of  the  Chinese  Mission  fund  was 

as  expressed  in  our  standards.    On  the  strength  returned  at  $12,600.     The  Board  of  Freed- 

of  this  deliverance  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  men's  Missions  had  received  $88,648,  and  had 

65  to  25,  adopted  the  following:  expended  $88,108.    It  returned  an  indebted- 

^Re9olt^^  That,  whereas  the  General  As-  ness  for  money  borrowed  of  $16,255.  It  re- 
sembly  is  convinced  that  the  Rev.  James  ported  four  ordained  ministers  and  25  teach- 
Woodrow,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  professors  in  Co-  ers  as  laboring  at  four  principal  stations  and 
Inmbia  Theologiod  Seminary,  holds  views  re-  three  out-stations,  the  latter  being  connected 
pugnant  to  the  Word  of  God  and  our  Confes-  with  the  college  at  Enoxville,  Tenn.  One 
sion  of  Faitl),  as  appears  both  by  his  address  hundred  and  Uiirty-one  former  and  present 
published  in  the  *^  Anthem  Presbyterian  Re-  pupils  of  the  schools  of  the  board  had  been 
view "  for  July,  1884,  and  other  publications,  teaching  in  public  schools  in  the  Southern 
and  by  his  statements  made  upon  the  floor  of  States,  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  7,100 
this  Assembly :  Therefore,  this  General  Assem-  pupils.  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home 
bly  does  hereby,  in  accordance  with  its  action  Missions  had  been  $42,910,  and  its  expendi- 
ve«terday  in  regard  to  the  oversight  of  theo-  tures  $47,582.  It  had  granted  aid  to  231  sta- 
logical  seminaries,  earnestly  recommend  the  tions  having  a  reported  average  attendance  on 
Synods  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  worship  of  18,231  persons, 
and  South  Georgia  and  Florida,  which  direct  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
and  control  the  said  seminary,  to  dismiss  the  sious  were  reported  as  having  been  $86,362, 
said  Rev.  James  Wt>odrow,  D.  D.,  as  professor  of  which  a  balance  of  $400  remained  in  the 
in  the  said  seminary,  and  to  appoint  another  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  board 
in  his  place,  and  to  speedily  take  such  other  was  hampered,  however,  by  a  considerable  in- 
steps as  in  their  judgment  will  be  best  adapted  debtedness.  The  missions  return:  In  Egypt, 
to  restore  thb  semmary  to  the  confidence  of  70  stations,  26  foreign  missionaries,  8  native 
the  Church."  ministers,     180    other    native    workers,   28 

The  clause  concerning  marriage  with  a  de-  churches,  with  1,848  conMnonicants,  65  schools, 

ceased  wife's  sister  was  struck  out  of  the  Con-  with  5,414  pupils,  62  Sunday-schools,  with 

fession  of  Faibh.  2,649  pupils,  and  $4^998  of  contributions  from 

III.  Uiltei  Preskjleilin  Chirch  if  MarUi  AMerifa*  native  churches ;  in  India,  61  stations,  20  for- 

— ^The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  statis-  eign  missionaries,  8  native  ministers,  and  96 

tics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  other  native  workers,  8  churches,  with  2,176 

the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1886 :  communicants,  72  schools  with  8,260  pupila, 

Pmbytories SO  82  Sunday-schools  with  1,461  pupils  and  $499 

MtniBters.  .'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.*.'.'.!*.'.!'.!'.'.!!'.!!!!!!!         tm  of  contributions.     The  baptisms  during  the 

Oo?fl!^!^Ds 881  y®*'"  numbered  240  in  Egypt  and  768  in  India. 

Eidirtfr/!.. !!!'.. *."'!.'.'...*..*.']!.'..!... !.!.!!!.'.        8,454  The  General  Assembly  met  in  Hamilton, 

OommimioaDt*^ 9i,w«  Qhio,  in  May.    The  Rev.  J.  T.  Brownlee  was 

Btpttoma of ISuS?. "!!.'.' .*!!!!'.!!!!.*!.*'. !'.".'..'.'.'!.'       ilfiie  chosen  moderator.     Numerous  appeals  were 

Addittons by  profiBMion '.'.'.'.'.'.... \'.\                        6^S47  presented,  many  of  which  bore  upon  the ques- 

cSS^-:^i:ih««::.:::::-.:::::;::;::::;::::     »,mo  «•«». «f  permitting  the  pee  of  inBtrnment*! 

Saoday-scbool  papito 81,695  music  m  worship,  concerning  which  the  Church 

has  been  much  divided  since  the  General  As- 

AMOUNT  OF  coNTRiBcnoKs.  ^^^^^  -^  jggg  repealed  the  prohibitions  of 

H^e^mSitonT.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^&  f^v^^  law,  and  made  the  use  of  instruments 

FnediMii'B  misiiiont 80.405  m  the  congregation  permissible.    A  convention 

Church  exteniion 17,08|  Qf  anti-organ  men,  which  was  held  in  Pitts- 

mitottSn:::::::;::;;;:;;:::::::::::::::::::::      JS  burg,  Pa.,in  the  faii  of  i885,  was  represented 

AsMiDbiT'8  ftiDd 2.188  in  the  Asscmblj  by  its  chairman,  who  was  al- 

oJSlSuSLwbStkm.:::::::::::;:::::::::::;:::    J;S!I  lo'^^d  ^  ?«»«>'»»''*  "»«»'»'!•}  "••*  Vi'*  ^, 

SaUrieB. 4SS.926  adopted  by  it.    The  memorial  complained  of 

Oongreg^tioMipuTpoaes.. ^?M??  what  its  authors  reg.irded  as  a  divisive  course 

For  the  qaarter-oentennial 14,614  ^.            .     ^             r   .,      /^,         ...              .. 

^                                                  - on  the  part  of  some  m  the  Church  disregarding 

Total  oootifbotioM. |»77,424  the  action  of  the  last  and  former  asdembliea, 
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and  declared  that  *'the  anthoritatire  exdo-  IT.  Caataiiaidl  Pirabylnlaa  Cknch* — ^Tbe  fol- 

aion  of  instrumental  mnsio  from  the  worship  lowingr  is  a  snmuiory  of  the  statistica  of  this 

of  God  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrcn  Ohurcn,  as  they  were  reported  to  the  General 

is  neoessHry  to  a  final  and  peaceful  settle*  Assembly  in  May,  1886: 

ment  of  the  diflScnlty;"  aakea  the  Assembly    PrMi^teffM us 

to  order  the  exclusion  desired;   and  repre*    Li?**SjJ; ^*Ki 

aented  that,  in  case  of  refusal  on  the  part  ot  CMMfkut«•^'.^^^^^^^'.'.*.^'*.*.^^^'*.^'.'^' *.".*!.' .".'.' .'.'.'         «8 

the  Assembly  to  grant  their  request,  the  me-  coogi«g»tioDt '. '. '.                                              1,046 

moriniists  would  be  placed  '^under  the  pain-  jJSsJm  •; ::;:;.:*'::'::;:*;:;!:     ^J;2i« 

fnl  necessity  of  olioosing  between  obedience  to  addod  oo  eskmiaatioo '.'.'.'.                                 lAfiM 

the  authority  of  Christ  and  acquieaoenoe  in    SSttlSISf  toSiSs tm 

anch  refusal/'    The  reply  to  the  memorial,  c^mmuniouiu..... J.' !!!.*! !.'.'.'!.'!.*.*.".' .'..".' *.*.'..'!.*     i8a^M4 

which  was  adopted  bv  a  vote  of  189  to  97,  ex-    Membert  of  amiday^ooto J*^ 

pressed  the  regret  of  the  Assembly  that  the  AnHm«iofcoi,tHbaUontffon.8imd.y..choota....     $M,ia9 

trouble  on  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  „         .  ,    ^ovm  or  comtbidctioks, 

.     ...  M  •     11     A  A    •  V       Home mlMlont $11,910 

against  the  use  of  musicatinstruments  m  pub-    roretcm  mtwioDB iCssa 

lie  worship  should  continue  so  Ions ;  and  said    £dimtion  (report  defiNM«re> 2,664 

that  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  1882  left  all  free,  MtoSuS!  re'hST^.^'''^^^^^                                  i^w 

subject  only  to  the  law  of  love  and  the  question  Charch  buUdiDir  ud  reiMMBgr.'.''.'.'.'.'. .'.'.. .'.'.. .'.'     isrissT 

of  edification,  and  that  any  "attempt  authori-    SSi'J^  JSnlSK?*'**' **8W 

tatively  to  exclude  instrumental  music  from    chuitV ..^^ //.'.'.''.','.'.'.'.'.'.'/.'.','. '.'.'/.'.','       7,sq6 

the  praise  service  in  our  congregations,  aa    Mi«»D»iwoM  oontribotiona. »ago 

aakeu  by  the  memorial,  would  be  an  attempt         Toui  eoDtritmtJoM. $568,088 

t^  re-enact  the  law  already  repealed."    This  •  «  * ~ 

was  declared  to  be  dearly  beyond  the  power  V»h»ofehBfchprop«ty. $mm.aoo 

and  authority  of  the  Assembly,  and,  moreover,  The  General  Assembly  of  1885  directed  the 

it  would  probably  be  regarded  as  "  oppressive  stated  clerk  to  embody  in  the  published  min- 

and  intolerable  by  brethren  who  do  not  believe  utes  the  statistics  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 

that  such  a  law  ia  warranted  by  the  Word  of  terian  Church  (colored).    What  is  believed  to 

Gk)d."  be  a  close  approximation  was  reaohe<l  from 

A  proposal  for  a  basis  of  union  with  the  As-  the  most  trustworthy  reports  attainable,  as 

sociate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  was  adopt-  follows:   Number  of  synods,  4;  of  presbyte- 

ed,  and  an  overture  approving  it  was  sent  down  ries,  20 ;  of  ordained  ministers,  200 ;  of  licen- 

to  the  presbyteries  for  ratification  by  them.   A  tiates,  225 ;  of  candidates,  200;  of  communi- 

committee,  which  was  appointed  at  the  previ-  cants,  18,000. 

oua  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  The  Board  of  Education  returned  its  general 

the  relation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  receipts  at  $219. 

to  the  Presbyterian  A]liance|,  reported  to  the  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
effect  that  the  General  Council  of  the  Alliance,  were  returned  at  $1,747,  and  tlie  expenditures 
bavinff  violated  its  constitution  by  departing  at  $1,659.  A  "  History  of  the  Church,"  by  B. 
from  the  "  Consensus  of  the  Reformed  Church-  W.  McDonnold,  D.  D.,  was  in  preparation, 
es"  on  the  subfect  of  praise,  so  violating  the  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  reported  re- 
position conscientiously  held  by  the  United  ceipts  to  the  general  fund  of  $8,818,  and  to  the 
rresby terian  and  other  churches;  and  also  by  permanei^t  fund  of  $2,515,  and  disbursements 
admitting  to  its  membership  the  delegates  of  a  of  $2,478. 

church  (the  Cumberland  Presbyterian)  which  The  Board  of  Missions  had  received  $9,016, 

does  not  hold  the  Calvinbtio  doctrine,   the  of  which  $5,804  had  been  contributed   for 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  while  paying  its  home  missions,  and  $8,2 12  for  foreign  missions, 

proportion  of  the  past  expenses,   will  give  Bej^ides  city  missions  at  various  points  in  the 

notice  that  it  will  not  henceforth  take  part  in  United  States,  and  evangelistic  work,  the  board 

the  Alliance  until  proper  assurance  is  given  sustained  missions  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choc- 

that  its  position  will  be  respected.    The  As-  taw  Nations  (8  missionaries,  8  native  ministers, 

sembly  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Alii-  81  congregations,  and  588  members);  and  in 

ance.  the  Cherokee  Nation  (5  ministers,  7  congrega- 

A  National  Convention  of  United  Presby-  tions,  and  about  400  communicants).  It  had 
terians  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  General  also  as&isted  the  School  for  Colored  Probation- 
Assembly,  in  permitting  the  use  of  instrument-  ers  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  The  foreign 
al  music  in  public  worsliip,  met  in  Allegpheny  mission  was  in  Japan,  with  its  central  stittion 
City,  Pa ,  November  9.  The  meeting  reaf-  at  Osaka,  and  returned  a  membership  of  208, 
firmed  the  nrterances  of  the  conventions  that  with  89  baptisms,  and  98  members  received 
had  been  field  in  previous  years  on  the  same  dnring  the  year,  162  pupils  in  day-schools  and 
Bubject  to  the  effect  that  those  participating  in  189  in  Sunday-schools,  an  average  attendance 
it  continued  to  protest  against  the  removal  of  of  70  at  the  women^s  meetings,  and  $565  con- 
the  prohibition  of  instrumental  music,  and  that  tribnted  by  the  churches. 
they  still  regarded  the  organ  as  *^  a  corruption  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland 
of  worship,"  and  not  to  he  tolerated.  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  May 
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21.     The  Rev.  E.  B.  Crisman,  D.  D.,  of  TexaB,  amount  or  coRTBiBunoKS. 

was  ohosen  moderator.  CoiiS2?***"**  ^'"'^' •^^SSS 

The  Joint  Oominittee  on  O rganic  Union  with  uome-miMfon  Vtaiid '. *. '.                        ". ' '.  *. *.  *.  * '.  *    m,b» 

the  Methodist  Protestant    Church,   reported    Aagmentoiioo  itand »WT 

that  it  had  decided  to  leave  the  question  of  lvJrS»*ilJ5^^:::';/;;;;;;;;;;;;;/;;/^       il^ 

polity  and  name  until  after  the  question  of  nn-    Aged  uaA  loflrm  ministen. ij^a 

ion  as  to  doctrine  is  determined.    Timeought    widow* wu orphw. Mi« 

to  he  taken  calmly  and  properly  to  consider  the  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 

subject.     The  Methodist  Protestant  members  Church  in  Canada  met  in  Hamilton,  June  "9. 

of 'the  committee  had  expressed  willingness  to  The  Rev.  J.  K.  i>mith  was  chosen  moderator, 

take  the  confession  as  it  is,  but,  in  order  to  The  report  on  home  missions  showed   that 

avoid  endless  explanations,  they  preferred  to  $37,000  had  been  spent  on  missionary  work 

omit  from  it  the  section  on  preservation  of  be-  proper,  $18,600  of  it  in  the  Northwest ;  in  ad- 

lievers.     As  the  formulated  result  of  their  de-  dition  to  which  $31,000  had  been  given  for  the 

liberations,  the  committee  declared :  **  We  have  augmentation  of  stipends  in  weak  congrega- 

carefully  examined  the  creeds   <if  the    two  tions  to  the  minimum  amount  of  $760  per  an- 

clmrches,  and  find  no  difference  whatever,  ex-  nnin,  with  a  manse;  $6,640  had  been  raised 

cept  that  which  might  grow  out  of  the  doo-  and  expended  by  college  missionary  assoda- 

trines  of  the  *  preservation  of  believers '  and  ^ion*  >  and  $579  had  been  contributed  specially 

'apostasy,*  which  we  agree  are  not  essential  ^o""  a  miwion  to  lumbermen  in  the  woods  dnr- 

in  tlie  Christian  svstem,  and  may  with  propri-  ing  ^^^  winter;    making  the  whole  amoont 

ety  be  left  open  and  unexpressed  in  the  creed  ap«nt  m  work  relative  to  home  missions  $74,- 

of  the  United  Church.    We  have  also  exam-  220.    The  missions  comprised  861  congrega- 

ined  tlie  formulated  expressions  of  the  creeds  tions  and  mission  settlers,  6,119  families,  4,769 

of  the  respective  churches,  as  stated  in  the  communicants,  145  Sunday-schools  with  5,727 

Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Cumberiand  Pres-  attendante  upon  them,  89  churches,   and  20 

byterian  Church  and  the  Discipline  of  the  manses.    The  Church  and  Manse  Building  fond 

MethodUt  Protestant  Church,  and,  while  each  *»ad  during  three  years  appropriated  $88,898  in 

seta  forth  the  doctrines  cleariy,  that  of  the  aid  of  the  erection  of  75  buildingji,  having  a  to- 

Cumberiand  Presbjterian  Church  is  more  full  tal  value  of  $91,710.    The  contributions  during 

and  systematic,  and  we  wiuld  confidently  rec-  ^^^  y®ar  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  French 

ommend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Evangelization,  were  returned  at  about  $80,000. 

a  joint  convention  of  the  two  churches,  if  such  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reported  tliat 

sliould  be  held."  The  committee  had  not  felt  at  ^^  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year's  work  were 

libertv  to  proceed  further  for  the  present  with  for  $71,000.    The  mission  to  the  Indians  in  the 

the  work  of  organic  union,  than  to  ascertain  Northwest  was  still  expanding.      Work  had 

th«it  no  doctrinal  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  ^>®en  begun  during  the  year  on  five  new  re- 

of  it,  nor  material  differences  in  polity.    The  serves,  and  three  new  schools  liad  been  opened ; 

General  Assembly  resolved  by  a  large  majority:  thirteen   reserves  were  now  occupied.    The 

Church  has  alsa  missions  to  the  coolies  in 

Whertas,  The  report  of  the  joint  coavention  of  Trinidad  and  I>emerara,  to  the  New  Hebrides 

SS.e'S.ri^bl?  °o?^"'cr&rlSriS^b^.S;  ^^^  ^  Centn.I  mdm.  «.d  in  Form<«.    In 

Chunsh.  and  by  the   General   Convention  of  the  'ormosa  more  than  1,100  converts  liad  been 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  is  before  ub  :  and  baptized,  and  four  new   churches   hail  been 

W^kereiu.  The  matters  involved  are  of  sreat  consfr-  erected  with  money  paid  by  the  Chinese  Gov* 

*l"i®^^^u  .^"*^^'*°l.'*^^^'i^'*'*'''"'^°*''^^'*'  ernment  as  indemnity  for  the  destruction  of 
^^^W?  m  te^^  Protestant  Genend  Con-  chapels  during  the  recent  Franco-Chine^^  war. 
ferenco  does  not  meet  until  May,  1888,  and  hence  A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  rep- 
there  is  no  need  of  haste :  Therefore,  resenting  to  the  Government  of  Canada  *'*'  the 
jeMQ^vei,  That  the  said  report  be  referred  for  action  imperative  necessity  of  at  once  canceling  all 

J^^t'^n^j^'^^ilit*^^*"^"^^*'*"^^^**^''''"  appointments  of  agsDuts,  in  its  reUtions  with 

ino^ton,  Ohio,  May,  1887.  thrindians  of  the  Northwest,  who  are  known 

?•  PNAytnlaa  dindi  tai  Canda* — ^The  Com-  to  be  tyrannical,  unjust,  or  immoral,  and  of  fill- 

mittee  on  Statistics  of  this  Church  made  re-  ing  their  places  with  men  of.  integrity,  sobrie- 

turns  to  the  General  Assembly  in  June,  which  ty,  and  pnrity."     A  report  from  a  Committee 

are  summarized  as  follow :  on  Co-operation  with  other  churches  in  fields 

where  no  one  denomination  is  strong  enoogh 

F^Srtfteriis'.*.!!"! !'.'/.! ^*'. '.'.!*.'.'.!*.!'. !!!'.!.'!!!!*.           w  ^  sustain  itself,  was  sent  down  to  the  pres- 

Putoraieharifes.. ..'... .'..'.'..'!.. ...'.....'!!.'....!          778  byteries.     Steps  were  taken  for  inviting  the 

fSS^ ^' ***"**" Tim  «>-operation  of  the  American  churches  in  la- 

Oommoniauita!  * " !                                           127161 1  bors  for  the  suppression  of  unnecessary  Sun- 

Add«d  OD  P'ojwj^ton  daring  the  year 10.6M  day  traffic  and  labor  on  railways.    A  proposal 

BapttSJSnnfants:;;.;:!:::*.:::..*!.:;::::;:::;     9,995  t»  consolidate  the  six  theological  seminaries, 

EUers. 4,770  wliich  had  been  in  the  previous  year  referred 

T^""ta"S?:ichiou.:::::::::::;:::::::::    ilm  *»  •  committee  w»  dismiwed.  An  ov«rtar« 

i*opUi  in  ttonday-aehooia 100,987  f or  removing  the  restrictions  against  marrying 
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a  deceased  wife^s'  sister  was  sent  down  to  the  part  of  Ireland.    The  Assembly,  by  resolution, 

presbyteries.  A  proposition  to  iDtrodnoe  term-  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of 

service  in  the  elderships  was  rejected.  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  with  the  hope  that 

?L  Chaftk  ff  SsttlMid. — The  General  Asseni-  the* Almighty  would  so  order  events  that  the 
bly  of  the  Ghnrch  of  Scotland  met  in  Edm-  differences  and  trials  of  that  country  might  be 
burgh,  May  20.  The  Rev.  John  Cuoning*  speedily  removed.  -  A  deputation  was  appoint- 
bam,  of  Crieff,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  ed  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Irish  As- 
report  on  the  statistics  of  Christian  liberality  sembly.  A  motion  was  approved  conveying 
showed  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  contri-  to  the  other  churches  a  renewal  of  the  Assem- 
butioo  for  the  year  had  been  £811,878,  against  bly^s  sense  of  the  evils  of  disunion,  and  an  aa- 
£804,077  in  1884,  and  £816,480  in  1888;  surance  of  its  readiness  to  promote  union  on 
£68,197  had  been  paid  for  seat-rents.  The  the  basis  of  the  establishment;  and  also  ex- 
capital  of  the  Aged  Infirm  Ministers'  fund  was  pressing  a  readiness  to  do  all  that  was  possible 
returned  at  ^^  not  far  short  of  £20,000."  A  to  remove  doubts  from  the  minds  of  Presby- 
legacy  of  £80,000  had  been  left  to  the  Church,  terion  brethren  at  present  dissociated  from  the 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  re*  Church,  and  its  desire  that  the  Presbyterian 
lief  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers,  and  the  pro-  churches  should  miike  full  recognition  of  each 
vision  of  holiday  rests  for  ministers  in  feeble  other  as  Christian  churches  in  their  work 
health.  The  Colonial  Committee  reported  that  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Ai«embly  alflo 
it  had  given  out  of  its  funds  £9,116  since  1870  enjoined  the  members  of  the  Church  *^to 
in  aid  of  Continental  chaplaincies,  and  £8,686  mdntain,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  a  spirit 
since  1879  for  army  and  navy  chaplaincies.  of  Christian  chanty,  and  to.  abstain  from  ^all 

The  report  on  Simday-sChools*  gave  returns  such  expressions  as  might  estrange  or  irritate 

of  2,020  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  members  of  other  churches."     An  overture 

206,818,  and  an  average  attendance  of  161,-  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be 

884  children  and  19,266  teachers.  competent  for  the  congregation  of  a  vacant 

The  income  of  the  Home-Mission  Committee  parish  to  elect  an  ordained  minister  of  any 

had  been  £10,006,  besides  which  £14,644  had  other    Presbyterian    Church    in    the  United 

been  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year.  Kingdom. 

The  expenditure  had  been  £11,014.     Sixty-  ¥11.  Wn»  Chank  if  ScfOaBir— The  General 

eight  stations  had  been  supplied  and  71  mis-  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met 

aion  churches  aided.    The  income  for  the  mis-  in  Edinburgh.  May  20.    The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Som*- 

sion  to  the  Highlands  had  been  £1.486.  erville,  of  Olasgow,  was  chosen  moderator. 

The  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Mission  re-  The  report  on  the  finances  of  the  Church 

ported  concerning  educational  work  at  Con-  showed  that  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 

stantinople,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  Beyrout,  and  1886,  the  whole  amount  of  the  sums  raised  for 

Alexandria.    A  grant  of  £1,000  had  been  re-  the  various  objects  of  the  Church  was  £694,- 

ceived  from  the  Beacon^eld  Memorial  fund  060,  against  £626,028  reported  in  the  previ- 

to  establish  a  hospital  at  Smyrna  in  memory  ous  year. 

of  the  late  Prime  Minister.  The  report  on  Sunday-schools  showed  the 

**  The  Foreign  Mission  •  Committee  returned  number  of  schools,  congregational  and  roibsioii-' 

an  income  of  £22,061,  and  an  expenditure  of  ary,  to  be  1.989,  with  18,104  teachers  and 

£24,698.  202,826  pupils.    The  income  of  the  Church 

The  Committee  on  Church  Interests  pre*  Extension  Building  fund   had  been  £2,486, 

sented  a  report  narrating  the  steps  which  it  making  the  total  income,  during  the  nine  years 

had  taken  since  the  last  Assembly  m  regard  to  of  its  existence,  £86,696.    Grants  had  been 

the  movement  for  disestablishment.    The  com-  passed  to  the  extent  of  £60,708.    The  yearns 

mittee  had  working  committees  in  1,000  out  contributions  for  the  Snstentation  fund  had 

of  the  1,800  parishes  of  the  Church,  which  been  £171,900.    The  dividend  was  again  fixed 

oould  be  set  to  work  if  the  interests  of  the  at  £160. 

Church  were  threatened.    It  considered  that  The  entire  revenue  of  the  Foreign  Mission 

the  position  of  the  Church  had  improved.   The  Committee  for  the  year  had  been  £97,229. 

Auembly  approved  the  policy  of  the  commit-  This  was  the  largest  amount  reported  for  one 

tee,  and  recommended  that  the  organization  year  in  the  history  of  the  Church.     Adding 

for  Church  defense  throughout  the  country  the  sums  contributed  for  the  conversion  of  the 

be  maintained  and  strengthened.  Jews  on  the  Ccmtinent  and  in  the  colonies,  the 

A  deputation  was  received  from  the  Irish  total  missionary  revenue  of  the  Church  had 

Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  with  which  been  £112,009. 

no  intercourse  had  been  had  for  thirty  years.  The  Committee  on  Church  and  State  pre- 

The  chairman  of  the  deputation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  sented  a  report  relating  mainly  to  the  progress 

J.  T.  Killen,  of  Belfast,  referred  in  his  address  of  the  agitation  for  disestablishment  and  its 

to  the  Government's  proposed  Irish  legislation,  proceedings  with  reference  thereto.    The  As- 

and  said  that  he  believ^  that  the  passing  of  sembly  approved  the  course  which  the  com- 

the  Home-Rule  Bill  would  lead  to  the  estab-  mittee  had  pursued  in  opposing  Mr.  Finlay's 

lishment  of  Roman  Catholic  ascendency  and  bill,  and  advised  that  the  agitation  on  dises- 

the  extinction  of  Protestantism  over  the  greater  tablishment  be  brought  to  an  end.     To  the 
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oommanication  from  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  ciency  the  work  that  had  been  nndertaken. 
iaviting  to  union  on  the  basis  of  the  estab-  The  total  edncated  agency  now  in  the  misaoo 
lishment,  the  Assembly  replied  that  it  recip-  field  consbted  of  583  persons ;  the  whole  nnrn- 
rooated  the  desire  that  Presbyterian  churches  her  of  communicants  at  the  mission  statians 
should  make  full  matual  recognition  of  one  an-  was  12, 177;  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  mis- 
other  as  Christian  churches  in  their  work  both  sion  schools  was  18,197.  A  resolution  was 
8t  home  and  abroad ;  referred  with  regard  to  passed  by  the  Synod  congratulating  the  Church 
the  more  important  part  of  the  Kirk  Assem-  in  Jamaica  on  having  reached  in  Febmuy, 
bly^s  minute  to  the  reply  sent  on  a  former  oc-  1886,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation 
oasion  to  a  communication  of  the  same  tenor  of  the  first  Jamaica  Presbytery.  The  contri- 
which  remained  unanswered;  directed  atten-  butionsto  the  Zenana  mission  had  risen  from 
lion  to  the  resolution  in  favor  of  disestablish  inent  £4,836  to  £5,077.  The  Hoard  of  Continental 
recently  passed  by  the  Free  Church  Assembly ;  and  Colonial  Missions  returned  an  income  of 
and  expressed  readiness  to  enter  upon  friendly  XI, 500. 

negotiations  if  the  Established  Church  could        The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Disestab- 

see  its  way  to  treat  the  points  of  difTerence  be-  lishment  expressed  regret  that  Mr.  Gladstone 

tween  its  communication  and  the  resolution  had  preferred  Irish  to  Scottish  claims  fur  legift> 

just  cited  as  open  for  discnssion.      It  was  lation,  and  maintained  that  the  movement  in 

agreed  to  remit  to  the  Assembl^^s  arrange-  favor  of  disestablishment  was  stronger  tbsn 

ments  committee  to  receive  any  communica-  any  man  or  combination  of  men.    The 'Premier 

tions  which  might  be  sent  by  the  committee  had  done  what  he  could  to  put  the  question 

of  the  Established  Church ;  and  that  the  com-  out  of  sight,  but  even  he  had  not  succeeded, 

mittee,  in  any  action  it  might  take  thereupon,  Their  policy  was  to  keep  disestablisment  for- 

should  be  directed  to  have  respect  to  the  reso-  ward,  and  let  all  parliamentary  candidates  un- 

lutions  of  the  Assembly.  derstand  that  this  question  was  the  predoini- 

The  case  of  Dr.  Stuart  Muir,  who  was  nant  one  in  the  minds  of  the  voters  of  this 
charged  with  entertaining  doctrines  subversive  Church.  The  Synod  renewed  its  protest  against 
of  the  principles  of  the  Church,  was  brought  the  system  of  giving  support  from  state  funds 
up  for  final  settlement.  Three  of  the  charf^es  to  denominational  training-colleges.  In  viev 
out  of  four  against  Mr.  Muir  had  been  proved,  of  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  re- 
but the  Assembly,  declining  to  proceea  to  the  fused  a  site  for  a  United  Presbyterian  church 
extreme  scfhtence  of  d^positiim,  pronounced  in  Arren,  i^  resolution  was  adopted  expressing 
against  him  a  suspension  $ine  die  from  the  the  sense  of  the  Synod  of  the  **  wrong  use^* 
ministry.  In  response  to  a  communication  which  it  considered  the  duke  had  made  of  his 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte-  powers  ss  a  landlord.  Transcripts  of  this  ac- 
rian  Charch  in  Ireland  respecting  the  situa-  tion  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
tion  in  that  country,  the  Assembly  declared  Hamilton  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
that,  while  it  Judged  it  right  to  refrain  from  Scotland.  Representations  were  made  during 
pronouncing  as  an  assembly  upon  the  matter,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  **  Hindrances  to 
it  heard  the  statements  made  with  great  con-  the  Progress  of  the  Church,  especially  in  the 
cern  and  sympathy.  The  Assembly  resolved  Agricultural  Districts":  that  dissenters  fre- 
to  petition  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  *'  Croft-  quently  suffered  oppression  and  boycotting 
ers^  Bill."  from  their  landlords  on  account  of  their  prin- 

¥III«  Halted  Pmbyteriaa  Charch  if  Scitlaad. —  ciples;  in  consequence  of  which  a  resolution 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbvterian  Church  was  passed  renewing  the  protest  of  the  Synod 

met  in  Edinburgh,  May  8.   The  Rev.  Dr.  Logan  against  any  interference  with  the  inalienable 

Aikman,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  previous  rights  of  every  man  to  choose  his  own  ohnroh 

Synod  to  be  moderator  for  the  year,  having  connection.    A  committee  was  appointed  to 

died  in  the  interim,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  Pro-  note  cases  of  oppression,  and  take  action  with 

fesfK>r  in  the  Theo]K>gical  Hall,  was  elected  re^ta^tothem.    A  proposal  for  the  formation 

moderator.    The  statistical  reports  showed  the  of  a  Young  Men^s  and  Tonng  Women^s  Guild  in 

number  of  congregations  connected  with  the  connection  with  the  Church  was  approved  and 

Synod  to  be  657,  with  which  were  connected  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries.     A  scheme 

181,146  members,  or  1,255  more  than  had  providing  for  the  introduction  of  members 

been  returned  in  the  previous  year.    The  num-  and  adherents  of  the  Church  to  the  congrega- 

ber  of  baptisms  during  the  year  had  been  tions  in  places  to  which  they  may  remove,  was 

9,755.    The  total  congregational  income  was  adopted.     Congregations  were  authorized  to 

returned  at  £245,687,  and  the  contributions  select  an  elder  to  represent  them  in  the  Synod 

for  missionary  and  benevolent  purposes  had  from  any  session  in  the  Church,  instead  of 

been  £79,179.    The  gross  income  for  foreign  being  confined  to  the  sessions  of  their  otrn 

missions  had  been  £39,678,  or  £854  above  the  presbytery. 

income  of  1884.    The  ezpenditares,  including       IX*  Pmhyteriai  Chwfh  la  Irelai4. — ^The  Gen- 

the  amount  spent  on  Continental  and  colonial  eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 

work,  had  increased  by  nearly  £2,000.    Five  Ireland  tnet  in  Belfast,  June  7.    The  Rer- 

Jthousand  pounds  a  year  more  than  the  present  Robert  Ross,  of  Londonderry,  was  appointed 

income  were  required  to  carry  on  with  efil-  moderator.    The  statbtioal  report  showed  that 
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the  number  of  congregations  was  556,  and  fled,  as  expressing  the  sense  in  which  the 
that  £16S«497  had  been  raised  daring  the  year  Church  receives  and  understands  the  West- 
for  church  purposes.  The  Sunday-School  Com-  minster  Confession  of  Faith.  The  committee 
mittee  returned  the  number  of  Sunday- scliools  which  had  had  charge  of  this  subject  was 
as  1,051,  with  9,587  teachers  and  78,490  pu-  directed  to  continue  the  preparation  of  a  Com- 
pils.  The  total  income  of  the  Su:»tentation  pendium  of  Doctrine— a  ^^  working  creed " 
fund  had  been  £25,108,  and  the  supplemental  which  will  contain  about  twenty  articles.  A 
dividend  to  ministers  had  been  raisea  to  £16.  committee  was  appointed,  tor  the  revision  of 
The  income  for  foreign  missions  was  £12,082,  the  *'  Westminster  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 
of  whicn  nearly  £2,5^  had  been  subscribed  in  ship,*'  and  the  preparation  of  forms  of  service 
India.  adapted  to  special  occasions,  the  drafts  of 
Regarding  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  which  may  be  laid  before  the  next  Synod.  A 
worship,  the  Assembly  recommended  that  the  committee  on  the  Synod's  relations  with  the 
advocates  of  **  lil>erty "  make  an  effort  to  per-  Congregational  Union  reported  that  it  had 
snadethoee  who  have  instruments  to  cease  using  tried  to  assure  Congregational  brethren  that 
them ;  that  the  advocates  of  ^*  purity  of  wor-  there  existed  no  desire  in  the  Presbyterian 
ship"  be  urged  to  dissolve  their  associations;  Church  to  reclaim  or  recover  old  chspel  prop- 
ana  that  the  question  be  not  raised  again  for  erties  which  had  long  been  in  the  use  of  an- 
three  years.  In  respect  to  the  state  of  the  conn-  other  denomination. 

try,  tlie  Assembly  reafBrnied  the  decisions  it  CMftram  ef  jPrabytata  Cbutheii— A  con- 
had  made  at  a  special  meeting  previously  held,  ference  of  representatives  of  the  various  Pres- 
which  declared  the  need  of  a  satisfactory  set-  byterian  Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
tlement  of  the  land  question ;  expressed  a  de-  called  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Pres- 
sire  for  the  removal  of  all  grievances  in  the  byterian  Alliance,  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  Go- 
government  of  the  country ;  deprecated  the  tober  6.  Its  purpose  was  to  consider  various 
violence  and  outrages  which  had  taken  place,  <^uestions  connected  with  union  and  co-opera- 
and  all  abusive  language  and  sectarian  strife ;  tion  in  foreign  missions,  which  were  suggested 
and  protested  against  such  legislation  as  was  in  the  **  deliverance "  of  the  Council  of  the  Al- 
set  forth  in  the  Home-Rule  Bill,  which  had  liance,  at  Belfast,  in  June,  1884.  Mr.  II ugh  M. 
been  defeated  in  Parliament.  Aiter  the  ad-  Matheson,  of  London,  presided.  The  following 
Journment  of  the  Assembly,  its  Committee  on  resolutions  were  agreea  to : 
the  State  of  the  Country  decided  to  send  the  |,  ^h^^  i^  -^  dcsinble  that  mitaion  churches  should 
Assembly's  resolutions  to  the  different  con-  be  encouraged  to  become  independent  of  the  home 
gregations,  accompanied  by  the  recommenda-  churches — i.  e.,  aelf-aapportiuff  and  aelf-goveraing — 
tion  that  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  self-government  naturally  foffowiog  upon  Beli'-aup. 

"give  tbeir  .npport.  t  the  ensuing  election  to  P^„  |j^£^;>  tt*'i,MS2T.  X^ 

candidates  who  pledge  themselves  to  oppose  faith,  should  be  placed  under  a  preabyteiy  within  ter- 

any  legislation  tending  to  imperil  the  legisln-  ritorial  boundanes  suitable  for  effective  government, 

tive  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  such  presbytery,    wherever    constituted, 

or  to  Interfere  with  the  unity  and  supremacy  ^^'^■^^"'^.KT^/*^^  »°f^"?*  ?"'*»•  ^if"^*,?*" 

^**u^T :-.!  D i: ^«*  »»  nan  Churches  withm  the  bound*  of  whatever  branches 

of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  of  the  European  or  American  churches  existed.    8. 

Ihe  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly  were  in  the  incipient  stapes  of  the  native  church  it  is  most 

resumed  Gctober  5,  when  the  proposed  amend-  dei^irable  that  the  foreign  missionaries  should  be  as- 

inents  to  the  code  of  discipline  were  considered,  wciated  with  the  presbytery,  either  aa  advisers  only 

and  professors  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  ^f  "  "^ffT'^  T?^"  Z'^^  T^u  *-,J*»S««fe 

V  .  *^  •    *u     A  ""'^  "^V^"*^  "^     "tj  1*  IT^^l  sirable  that  presbyteries  of  native  chnrones  should 

chMTS  in  the  Assembly  s  college  at  Belfast,  and  y^  represented  in  supreme  courts  at  home,  the  devel- 

in  Magee  College  at  Derry.  opment  and  fbll  oTirAnization  of  independent  native 

X«  Plfi>|terlaa  Chunk  !■  finglaid*— The  sta-  onurohes  being  what  is  to  be  aimed  at.  whether  these 

tistical  reports  of  this  Church,  presented  to  the  »"  founded  by  a  single  foreign  church  or  by  two  or 

Synod  in  April,  showed  that  it  numbered  286  ~~  '*''*'*'  churches. 

congregations,  with  61,021  communicants,  PMTfSniiT  EPISCOPAL  CHIIECII  Df  THE 
against  59,690  communicants  returned  in  the  UNITED  STATES^  This  Church,  which  is  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  Snnday-school  legitimate  successor  of  the  Church  of  England 
pupils  was  75,296.  The  entire  income  of  the  in  America  during  colonial  times,  acknowl- 
Ohurch  had  been  £216,106,  or  £756  per  con-  edges,  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer-Book,  its 
gregation.  The  income  for  missions  was  re-  indebtedness  to  the  parent  Church,  and  is  in 
turned  at  £17,800.  The  society  had  more  than  communion  with  the  Anglican  Church  through- 
twenty  medical  and  other  missionaries  in  the  out  the  British  Empire  and  elsewhere.  Its 
field  (in  China),  together  with  several  woman-  position  and  growth,  during  the  century  just 
missionaries  and  native  pastors  and  evangelists,  past,  warrant  the  conviction  that,  as  it  pre- 
and  nearly  6,000  church-members.  sents  the  fundamental  tmths  always  held  in 
The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  beginning  and 
England  met  in  London,  April  26.  The  Rev.  set  forth  in  the  ancient  creeds  and  liturgies,  so 
Dr.  David  MacEwan  was  chosen  moderator,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Aroeri- 
A  declaratory  statement,  which  had  already  can  people  in  a  free  republic,  and  has  before  it 
been  approved  by  the  presbyteries^  was  rati-  a  vast  field  of  nsefulness  in  the  second  century 
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of  its  existence  upoo  which  it  has  now  entered. 
The  year  1886  is  more  tbao  ordinarily  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Ohnrch, 
heoaose  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
rention ;  of  the  earnest  efforts  pnt  forth  to  aid 
in  securing,  if  possible,  a  reunion  of  divided 
Christendom ;  and  of  the  completion,  in  part, 
of  the  important  work  that  was  entered  upon 
five  dr  six  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching the  liturgy,  and  enlarging  and  iiii* 
proving,  for  congregational  use,  the  public 
services  of  the  Church.  The  sources  of  infor- 
mation, in  preparing  this  article,  are  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  General  Convention  of  1886,  Pott's 
''Church  Almanac,**  and  Whittaker*s  ''Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Almanac.'*  The  following 
table  presents  a  summary  of  statistics  of 
Church  progress  from  1888  to  1886 : 

Hmnb«rofdioceMS 49 

Narobar  of  roladoDtty  Jorladiettoot 15 

BlahoM Tl 

Oudidatas  for  ordCTt. 844 

Doaconi  ordained 893 

Priests  ofdAlned 8i»l 

WbolsDomberofeleivy 8,TflO 

Kumber  of  parishes 9.969 

Hamb^  of  mlssknis. 9,079 

OomerHitoiies  laid 1T7 

C  h  orehas  ouosecrated 257 

Kamberofebarebesandehapsls 4,888 

fWe  ohoidwa  and  chapels 1,4M 

Keetorles h'itA 

Famines 148,994 

BaptlMDS,  iDlhiit 194^70 

Baptisms,  adalt 2fl^94« 

Obnflrmed.  Dumber  of 98,(»t9 

CommontcsBts. 484,494 

Marriages 41,580 

Barlals TM06 

BoDdaj-sebool  tesebers 8.\  1 50 

SondttV-sehool  Mholais 897,979 

Oharen  hospitals 54 

Church  orpbaD-asyloms —  59 

Cburdi  homes 87 

Acadomie  and  collegiate  tnstitatloos 114 

Theological  and  other  iDstltatloDS 45 

Commnnlon  alms |SB&,828  40 

Offerings  for  dlooessD  missions $81)9,918  75 

Oflbrings  for  domestic  misstons |649,991  04 

Offerings  for  foreign  missloos $828,584  88 

Total  or  charitable  offBringsaadlneome $9372,f5l  U 

TMal  offerings  for  religious  pnrposes $80,768,059  98 

PROORIS8   BT  DIOCISES. 


DIOCCSES. 


Missouri 

Nebrsska 

New  Hampshirs 

Mew  JerwY 

Mew  York 

North  OamUns 

Morth'm  New  Jersev 

Ohl.K 

PennsylTsnto 

Pittsburg 

Q'llncjr 

Kbodelslsnd 

South  Carolina 

Bonthem  Ohio 

Spnogfleld 

Tennesaee 

Texas 

Termoot 

Yb^lnla 

Western  Miehlgan. . . 
Western  New  York. 

West  Virginia. 

Wiaeonsln 

MissioiTAmT  Jmus- 
DionoHS. 

Colomdo  Slid  Wyo- 
ming  

Idaho  and  Utah 

Montana. 

Nevada 

New  Meadoo  and  Ari- 
aona. 

North  Dakota. 

Northern  CaHfocnia . 

Northern  Texas 

Oregon 

Booth  Dakoto 

Wsshlngtoa. 

Western  Texas 

Cape  Pslmas. 

Japan  

Shanghai 

Total 


Ck.17. 

111 

54 

59 

84 

94 

88 

18 

109 

84 

881 

900 

57 

44 

89 

67 

64 

71 

991 

199 

09 

60 

9A 

97 

55 

47 

43 

6U 

69 

46 

40 

91 

40 

99 

96 

81 

84 

49 

149 

140 

M 

97 

109 

96 

99 

97 

6t 

40 

89 

11 

19 

9 

19 

9 

5 

5 

6 

6 

15 

15 

15 

11 

19 

18 

90 

90 

98 

80 

18 

19 

14 

19 

18 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

94 

•  • 

8,760 

9,909 

Coaflr- 


9,076 
994 
688 

8,707 
18.758 
1.808 
4,945 
2,984 
19,068 
8,898 
994 
9.479 
1,609 
1,784 
1,141 
1,698 
1349 
1,058 
4,981 
1.014 
4,179 
768 
1,448 


1,894 
701 
467 
486 

140 
975 


646 
618 

1,424 
489 
551 


909 

981 


1,886 

549 

519 

9,0110 

11,180 

1,091 

9,764 

1.808 

<^A89 

9,065 

456 

1,8^ 

1,094 

1,471 

898 

1,149 

668 

714 

8,950 

097 

9,985 

065 

1,161 


999 

199 
195 

84 
189 
8T9 
866 
816 
640 
919 
888 
168 

77 
1S8 


6,596 

9.^15 
9;.i!88 
9.791 

44,956 
8,4M 

11,667 
7,8i»l 

81,630 
7,998 
2.863 
7.S98 
6,149 
6,799 
8,081 
4.445 
2,789 
83«)1 

16^1 
8,151 

1VB91 
2,485 
^000 


1,867 


2,686 

sa 

167 

•61 

867 

1,e89 

1,917 

4^598 

689 

V*7 

588 

2£9 


494,494 


OINKRAL  OOMPAKISOll. 


DIOOXSIS. 


Alabama. 

Albany 

Arkansss — 

.4}allfomU 

Central  New  York . . 
Centivl  PennsyWania 

Chicago 

Connec^ut. 

Delaware 

EastCsroUna 

Easton 

Florida 

Fond  do  Lac 

Georgia 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Long  Island 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasMKhosettt  — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 


ClMiy. 

Fkf 

fU^tf^^mm, 

Ooaflr- 
n'lioM. 

81 

51 

1,075 

949 

185 

111 

4,n9 

8,195 

13 

16 

488 

810 

68 

95 

2.276 

1.995 

94 

109 

4,290 

9JS89 

108 

90 

8.858 

9;!»7 

75 

48 

8,655 

2.109 

191 

141 

6,9S4 

8,687 

99 

97 

79S 

885 

ii 

87 

1,046 

640 

88 

88 

1.4')9 

861 

86 

98 

9S5 

208 

80 

18 

1,037 

6S5 

89 

84 

1,471 

1,069 

88 

41 

1.548 

1.153 

49 

58 

1.788 

1.90^ 

85 

93 

605 

257 

47 

84 

1,S36 

i.asi 

118 

71 

6.575 

4,018 

88 

44 

1.S66 

1,066 

99 

22 

957 

580 

1«8 

193 

8,190 

4.8M 

179 

119 

7.878 

4.167 

76 

64 

4.430 

9,482 

89 

Tl 

9,564 

1,695 

85 

86 

960 

678 

%JcBunii* 


4,916 

14,340 

1.864 

4,f<99 

18,154 

8.260 

9.6IH) 

99,354 

9.368 

9/89 

9,727 

9,890 

2.009 

4.829 

4.819 

^no4 

9.258 

6.215 

18.188 

4,889 

9.649 

94,926 

99.968 

10.4^ 

6.339 

2,811 


DATE. 

Nomb'r 
ofdfo- 

NiODbwof 
cktnr. 

belMsy. 

NoBtaref 

hJtzi;. 

PMrent. 

PWmbL 

1790.. 

T 

190 

•  • 

•••••• 

1900.. 

8 

910 

10 

11,979 

1810.. 

9 

218 

8 

1890.. 

18 

881 

60 

■••••• 

ItiSO.. 

90 

684 

60 

80.939 

1840.. 

95 

1.O09 

100 

56,427 

75 

i3ao.. 

99 

1.689 

60 

87.794 

66 

ISfiO.. 

88 

2,156 

80 

146,;  88 

f6 

1870.. 

40 

2,838 

40 

220,000 

60 

ISsO.. 

48 

8.482 

21 

844.780 

56 

1886  . 

49 

8,760 

10 

494,424 

26 

•r  U.S. 


8,999314 

6kSl«,488 
7,289,881 
9.688392 
12.866,020 
17,ori,458 
28.191,876 
81,448,821 
88^608^871 
501,158.666 
56,000,000 


Hm  CSoMial  CsaiwttMk — ^This  bodj,  acting  as 
the  sapreme  legislatare  in  the  American  Epis- 
copal Ohnrch,  meets  triennially  in  the  plao^  ap* 
pointed  from  time  to  time.  It  assembled  this 
year  in  the  citj  of  Chicago,  October  6,  and 
continued  in  session  until  October  28  inclusive. 
There  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the 
bishops  present,  and  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
from  all  the  forty-nine  dioceses,  and  delegates 
from  twelve  missionary  jurisdictions.  The 
Convention  consists  of  two  houses,  which  hold 
sessions  as  distinct  bodies,  viz.,  the  House  of 
Bishops  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies;  but  concurrent  action  is  neces- 
sary to  any  valid  legislation.  In  addition  to 
regular  business  requiring  attention,  such  as 
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action  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con-  ^JJ^IS  ^^'  "'^"^  jortodieUoBt  ud     ^       ^^ 

ttitation  and  Canons,  reports  of  standing  and  MiMioosamoiMr  indtoM,*  etc  ^'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' .\\'.'.'!     6a,Ti4  7i 

special  committees,  the  state  of  the  Church,    ^JJ^J^X^  **'*'****' ISImam 

edncation    and    progress,   etc.,  some  of  the    b**»««»'»»»* ti^^aw 

chief  features  of  interest  to  cbnrch  people  at         Total |nM»  or 

large  this  year  were  the  report  of  the  com-  FsNlgn  MlitSM  —Sept  1,  1886,  to  Sept.  1, 

mitteeon  the  enrichment  of  the  Liturgy;  igg^^    missionary  btshope,    4;    other   clergy 

the  action  on  this  report  and  its  reoommenda-  (white  and  native),  68;  teachers,  helpers,  etc., 

tions;  the  changes  and  additions  actually  ac-  260;  total,  818.    The  financiid  conifition  was 

oomplished ;  the  prominence  given  to  the  dis-  g^  follows: 

cuMion  of  the  auestion  of  a  reunion  of  Prot-    oifcriiift,  leg^w^  etc $100^3  if 

estant  Christena«>m  in  America;  the  several    Bpecuii V.'.V.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'/.    ii4,7Wfi8 

steps  suggested  and  taken  in  this  direction;    L««mi« tor iiiT«tiiiMt ^jw^oooM 

recommendations  and  action  in  regard  to  the         Toui $8CT,6«7  to 

judicial  system  of  the  Church ;  proposals  as  to  j^  lUmaBH  Anillan  to  the  Board  of  Min- 

a  sniteble  nanae  or  dwignationfor  the  Amen-  ,1^^  renders  Important  and  efficient  aid  in  all 


rrayer,  are  presenjeu  consecuuveiy  in  "Dup-  p^^ng  and  forwarding  hoxes  to  missionaries 

plementary  JournaK"  covering  234  pages,  and  .^^  „igg|^„  stations,  and  in  various  other  ways 

bound  up  with  the  "Journal  of  the  General  ^^j^^  ^elp  to  the  missions  of  the  Church. 

Convention^   of  1886.                       «,.      «        ,     ^  Moiney  nM  for  dooiMtic  lbr«|gii.  ttttAa^. 

PsBiittff  and  Fawlga  latsw     The  Board  of      ao4 other miadoa*..... 77....  !: ssmis  to 

Missions  consists  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  Ba««  for  Um  miii«  (8,s»  in  oiuniMr),  Taia«. . . .    i5a.8is  OS 

of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  of  f^^^^                                                0288,796  to 

th«  delegates  fr*""  the  mUw^oary  jarWte-  ^  j^B^taB  ttn*  HWeury  "sMMy  (al» 

toon.,  and  of  the  Board  of  Managew.     For  ,„,i,|^  ^  tiM  Board  of  Miaeioiis)  boa  em- 

facilitatiDg  ba«neM  and  aeoanng  fall  attend-  ,^^.^  '^^^     ^^^^          i„  , ,  j,„^^  ,„^  „.^ 

ance,  It  holds  Its  sewonB  at  the  same  time  and  K^^        fariSictiona,  88   missionaries.     The 

place  as  the  General   Oonrention.     A  Mis-  financial  condition  was  as  follows: 

eionary  Council  w  appomted  at  ewrj  tnen-    j^^,^^,^^^ ,io^,»„ 

nial  meeting  of  the  General  CJonrention,  com-    km^ipm  *r  tJetgn  mtMioDt 4uu 

prising  all  the  bishops,  an  eqoal  nomber  of    Bdwra.  la  tnunrj  8«pt.  i,  186* mot  40 

firesbyters,  and  an  eqnal  nomber  of  laymen.  i|y^| $i8,tMa 
t  meets  annually  (except  in  tbe  years  when  Aniimbworbaim'or'eiothiDr'wm'Mat  to'uii 
the  Board  of  Missions  meets),  and  is  chained  rS^tl^lS^ll^^  i£^  IS 
with  taking  all  necessary  action  m  regard  to  ^  ^'  ,  V  .,  J^  ,  '  . 
missionary  work  of  the  Church.  The  Board  ^,1*«  ■«•«■  1^«K^  «"  "^  of  <*^n«5h  work  in 
of  Managers  is  selected  from  the  Missionary  Mexico,  reports  that  dunng  the  nast  three 
Council,  comprising  the  presiding  bishop  as  y«a«  (September,  1888,  to  September,  1886) 
president,  and  fifteen  other  bishops,  fifteen  it  has  contnbnted  in  both  general  and  special, 
presbyters,  and  fifteen  laymen.  It  is  charged  through  the  Foreii^  Committee,  $27,718.64. 
with  the  management  of  the  peneral  missions  Jt  has  also  published  report^  leaflets,  circukr 
of  the  Church,  and,  when  the  Board  of  Mis-  1«?^?"»  ®tc-  .^^me  of  the  difficulties  connected 
aions  is  not  in  session,  exercises  nil  the  cor-  f  ith  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  Mexico  have 
porate  powers  of  the  Domestic  an<1  Foreign  been  removed,  and  greater  confidence  is  felt  in 
Miasionary  Society.  All  other  bishops  of  the  matter  and  m  the  progress  of  the  work. 
the  Church,  together  with  the  secretary  and  ''*•  .^™?"  .?™J"  ■■''*"K  Fmd  tanrisilML 
treasurer  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  established  in  1880,  continues  to  do  a  good 
Managers,  are  ex^Meio  members  of  the  Board  ^^rk-  It  has  still  in  view  to  create  a  fund  of 
of  Missions,  but  have  not  the  right  to  vote.  ^^\}?^  ^^'^^  $1,000,000,  in  order  to  aid  m 
The  board  divides  its  work  between  a  donien-  building  new  churches,  and  it  hopes  at  no  dis- 
tic  committee  and  a  foreign  committee,  with  tant  day  to  secure  that  amount  Ciintnbutions, 
headquarters  in  New  York.  however,  come  in  slowly,  and  the  Commission 
BiiMBtlc  MhriwM.— Sept.  1,  1886,  to  Sept.  1,  does  the  best  that  it  can  with  the  means  at 
1886,  missionaries  (18  missionary  jurisdictions  oominand.  Dnring  three  years  (1888-'86)  a 
and  80  dioces^):  bishops,  14;  other  clergy  hundred  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  conn- 
(white,  colored,  Indian),  421;  teachers,  other  try  have  applied  for  heln.  This  has  been  ex- 
helpers,  etc.,  66;   total,  601.    ITie  financial  tended,  both  m  gifts  and  loans,  in  sums  usual- 

conSlion  was  as  follows :  ^  no<^  «f  t.^^"«L  ^!^.'  .  oS*  """i^Pi  I^L  'Jl* 

^^^^M  .»  permanent  fund,  Sept.  1, 1886,  was  $68,498.91. 

SlJISilSr.!*!***.*^.*'*::."                           •SiSSw  «•  S^letj  lir  praMd^g  CMHaKty  aM«  tha 


LtipMiM ibr iaTMtmeiit. '.'/.'.'.'. 102,091  88    Jewi  (also  auxiliary  to  the  B«>ard  of  Missions) 

Total  0821,405  84    ^^^^^  ^^J  "»d.  ®«*  **>«  '^^^'^  cncouraglng 

-  progress.  The  Society  has  missionanea  at  work 
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in  uine  of  the  large  citieB.  There  are  five  mis-  laity,  who  alone  can  remedy  the  defect,  the 
sionary  schools  and  five  indastrial  schools,  and  general  inadequacy  of  iialaries  for  the  clergy, 
over  250  of  the  parochiiJ  clergy  co-operate  in  and  especially  the  great  lack  of  provision  for 
local  activities.  The  entire  work  reaches  the  aged  and  infirm  ministers  ot  Christ  They  also 
Jews  in  226  cities  and  towns  throngiioat  the  deplore  the  falling  off  in  number  of  candidntea 
United  StatCiji.  New  publications,  some  15,000  for  orders,  and  term  it ''  the  most  discouraging 
in  number,  have  been  issued;  former  publica-  feature  of  the  Church  to-day."  There  ought 
tions  have  also  been  largely  distributed,  and  to  be,  instead  of  844  (the  number  reported),  at 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Prayer-Book  have  least  780,  in  order  to  preserve  the  proper  pro- 
been  circulated  in  English,  Hebrew,  German,  portions  between  the  increase  of  communicants 
and  other  languages.  and  the  increas^ed  spiritual  needs  consequent 

^ thereupon.    The  committee  ^*  urgently  appeal 

^8eUT?S)•!^l^!1*•./.^^^^^                 $l«,T»oe«  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church  that  boys 

Run]fBgieyanA'\nt0n^'y////////////.'..y...l     vifiu  4A  and  young  men  and  devout  men  in  bnsinees 

BaUoea  from  old  aMoaiit '^^0^  ^  pursuits  be  alike  exhorted  to  this  holy  work." 

Toui $M,86«  «s  Special  mention  is  made  of  several  oi^^iza- 

^„  ^     ===  ^ioug  in  ^|j^  Church  as  well  calculated  to  do 

^  '°!^.!^^T!^^?^:1'.'^   "^^^^     HUTO  n  g<xxl  wrvice,  viz.,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society, 

Beai-ettote  Mcoiint  etc  .*.'.'..'..'....*. A,764  89  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Church 

BaUnce  to  new  aoeooat V«i«  Temperance  Societv,  and  the  White  Cross  So- 
Total $25,866  89  ciety.     The  two  latter  seem   to  be  greatly 

needed,  since  *'  the  twin  monsters  of  evil  which 

CScaeral  CtndlttsM  af  Ckvti  AUrb — Since  the  are  sapping  our  homes  and  our  people  are  in- 
General  Ctmvention  of  1888,  five  of  the  bishops  temperance  and  impurity,  and  these  can  be 
have  died — viz.,  Bishop  R.  H.  Clarkson,  of  conquered  only  by  the  help  of  God." 
Nebraska ;  Bishop  B.  B.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  In  view  of  the  wide-spread  and  deep  interest 
the  presiding  bisnop ;  Bishop  U.  C.  Lay,  of  manifested  of  late  years  in  the  subject  of  Chria- 
Easton;  Bishop  J.  F.  Young,  of  Florida;  and  tian  reunion  among  Protestants,  the  closing 
Bishop  C.  F.  Robertson,  of  Missouri.  Two  paragraph  of  the  commit! ee*s  report  may  here 
missionary  bishops— viz.,  D.  S.  Tuttle  and  O.  be  quoted :  *'  This  Church,  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
W.  Whitaker — have  been  transferred  to  organ-  and  American,  presents  her  corporate  life,  her 
ized  dioceses.  Nine  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  her  institutions,  her  charities,  to  all 
presbyters  have  been  consecrated  bishops —  the  people  of  this  land,  irrespective  of  race, 
viz.,  W.  D.  Walker,  Missionary  Bishop  of  North  color,  or  antecedents.  For  thirty-five  years  at 
Dakota;  A.  A.  Watson,  Bishop  of  East  Caro-  least,  more  than  half  (many  think  a  much 
lina;  W.  J.  Boone,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Shang-  larger  proportion)  of  those  annually  confirmed 
hai ;  N.  S.  Rulison,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Central  have  been  not  of  churchly  parentage.  Ab- 
Pennsylvania;  W.  Paret,  Bi!>hop  of  Maryland ;  sorption  has  gone  on  beyond  the  power  of  as- 
G.  Worthington,  Bishop  of  Nebraska ;  S.  D.  similation ;  yet  this  Church  so  long^  for  organic 
Ferguson  (colored).  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas,  Christian  unity  and  the  reunion  of  Christendom 
Africa ;  E.  G.  Weed,  Bishop  of  Flonda;  and  M.  that  she  has  at  this  Genend  Convention  shown 
N.  Gilbert,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Minnesota.  ^  herself  willing  to  make  any  overtures  which  do 

The  Committee  of  the  General  Convention  not  comprise  essentials,  in  furtlierance  of  the 

on  the  State  of  the  Church  make  thankful  note  prayer  of  Him  who  is  head  over  all  things  to 

of  varions  evidences  of  healthy  growth,  but  at  the  Church,  which  is  his  body,  that  his  people 

the  same  time  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  may  be  made  perfect  in  one/* 


Q 


QVEIBC,  nOTINCE  OF.    EKHrtir— The  value  presence  of  a  rise  in  the  river  to  twenty-nz 

of  goods  exported  from  the  Province  of  Que-  feet  above  its  summer  level.    On  this  occasion 

bee  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1885,  the  water  rose  two  feet  six  indhes  higher  than 

was  $37,222,943;  to  which  may  be  added  coin  in  the  great  fiood  of  1861.    Property  to  the 

and  bullion  exported  to  the  United  States,  value  of  millions  of  dollars  was  destroyed,  and 

$2,018,266,  and  ei^imated  amount  short  re-  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people  resident  in 

turned  at  inland  ports  and  exported  to  the  the  low-lying  districts  were  very  great.    The 

United  States,  $868,242.  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  jamming  of  the  ice 

Iaui4atltM» — ^In  April  the  jamming  of  the  ice  below  the  city  of  Montreal,  which  is  attributed 

in  the  St.  Lawrence  occasioned  the  most  ex-  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  lake  ice  above  the 

tensive  and  disastrous  fioods  that  the  city  of  city  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 

Montreal  hns  ever  known.    Preparations  made  river  below.     An  engineered  commission  ap- 

for  protecting  the  city  againist  an  ordinary  pointed  by  the  Dominion  Government  recom- 

spring  fiood  were  altogether  inadequate  in  the  mended  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  prevent 
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the  *Mce- bridge  ^'  from  forming  below  Mon-  8<  Electors]  reibnn  in  tbo  bnMdest  sense,  in  order 

treal  by  the  use  of  steamboats  built  for  the  ^  fif^^®  t^«  /?*^'^*l^  ^  ^l  *'^'*~f  ^^  "^K^y,*  "<* 

purpos(of  breaking,  np  the  ice     The  grant  of  TCtoXfi^l^d^SSe^^^^^              ""•' "'  '•^'- 

mone^  for  this  scheme  amv«d  too  late  for  the  «.  Beform  ia  the  Uw  rdatiDg  to  manter  and  serv- 

experiment  to  be  tried  this  year.  ant,  and  ■  bettor  act  regarding  the  omploymeDt  of 

Nttlts. — The  session  of  the  Qaehec  Tiegisla-  women  and  obUdm. 

tare  of  1886  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  utoJJS'riSrtS'r'i^ilJlS'SI^**'  *"  ""^  **  """^ 

disoQssion  of  a  Federal  issoe  with  which  the  ^    t     •  i  ..              j-     i     i       >  ^i.     • 

Proyindal  Legislature  had  no  legitimate  oon-  ,.  The  Lagislature  was  dissolred,  and  the  elec- 

cem.     Advamage  was  taken  b^  the  Ronge  *'<"^  *'»*'^  '^«"  ''*'£,'!?.  ^.'*****'"."l'^''* 

party  of  the  odiam  incurred  in  the  Province  of  "8<>~"?  *»»J»^  P«»'«^  disastrous  to  the  Gov- 

Quebec  by  the  Conservative  Oovemment  o*  •«'""•«'»•  ^,  w^e"  "»»  «PPe*'  *««  made  to  the 

the  Dominion,  tbroogh  allowing  the  execution  «'°'"7'  *•«»  Government  was  aopported  by 

of  Louis  Kiel  to  phTce  the  dominant  party  in  '*'fy-*!«  members  m  a  House  of  sixty-five, 

the  province,  also  Conservatives,  in  an  awk-  JJI^i*!?''^*'  exception  of  a. ingle  session  in 

ward  dUemma.    A  motion  censuring  the  Do-  3*^*'  the  Conservatives  had  been  in  powerin 

minion  Government  was  proposed  in  theLegis-  *?«  provinoe  ejer  since  confederation.     The 

lative  Assembly,  and  tiieX)aebec  Conservatives  povernment  refused  to  resign  until  defeated 

were  thus  offered  the  choice  of  dealing  a  seri.  I"  the  House,  and  refused  to  summon  the 

ous  blow  at  their  political  friends  in  OttAwa,  i*f ''"'"f'  «•'''«'  *••""  '"  the  ordinary  course, 

or  running  dlrwstly  counter  to  the  intensely  Extraordmary  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 

excited  feilings  of  the  masses  of  French-Oa-  T"-  the  Government,  which  was  accused  of 

nadian  electoA.    The  Provincial  Government  f»'>me  to  otBce  after  it  had  lost  the  oonfl- 

took  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  uUnt  fence  of  the  country,  in  order  that  it  might  be 

tire*  of  the  Quebec  Legislature,  and  by  a  rote  '"  *  ^^^'^  ?^^Ta^  V^^^^1'  ^'»™™<"'  ,?"T: 

of  41  to  18,  taken  oTkay  7,  the  Hobse  sus-  J™"""  "^i^'l^t't'i  «•«<'»•«'?«•    finally,  it 

♦-s-.^  .k^nl,......— ^>     rt_  f„_.  a«  .K.  ii_»  became  evident  that  Mr.  llercier  could  com- 


tained  the  Government.    On  June  86  the  Hon. 


Honor*  Mercier,   leader   of  the  Oppoation,    1V*"Y  »  ""^ 
issued  a  manifesto  to  the  electors  of  the  prov-    *"!  ^aaembly. 


maud  a  majority  of  about  ten  on  a  division  in 


LaktrHv 


it. — In  the  Provinoe  of  Quebec, 


prov- 
ince, declaring  the  autonomy  of  the  Canadian  ,       .             ...         ..      .  ^.     ir  .  ,^     . 

provinces  to  be  in  danger,  and  defining  the  «» ebewhere  on  thwcontinent,  the  Knights  of 

poUcy  of  the  Natiomil  partj^.    The  programs  ^^'  ^'^  '#  »^^  "^'f-'^^'y  •t™°«t 

was  as  follows-  a^d  commwid  tlie  respect  of  politicians  of  all 

, ".       .  .             ,  At     J  J  1     »  parties  for  the  "labor-vote."    In  the  provin- 

™JviSliray';;SSS-ra2L£:,BM'i:r  rf-l  elections  l.bor  candidate,  were  brought 

^rect.  oat  in  each  of  the  three  parkamentarj  divis- 

2.  Decentralization  to  the  ntmost  possible  degree,  ions  of  Montreal,  bat  they  were  all  defeated. 


and  extension  of  municipal  powen. 


Undoubtedly  the  most  serioas  obstacle  to  the 


oth;r7!;;or;rh"^^^^^  p'ti!j?-  '^s  Vz?^.  '*i  ^^'^^"^  ^'  ^^' 

struotionis  baxed.    The  giving  «  »  practioal  direo-  M>.Q"«l>ec  is  the  hosulity  of  the  Roman  Oath- 

tion  to  education  leading  up  to  agricultursl,  meohan-  olio  Charch.     The  order  wss  condemned  in 

ioal,  and  technical  pursuits.  1884 ;  bat  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  and 

4.  F^l  respect  and  proteotion  for  all  the  rights  of  modifications  were  made  in  the  constitution  fif 

"STmSidlate  adoption  of  enerffetio  and  pimctical  ^^  society,  with  a  view  to  securing  from  the 

means  tor  tlie  ameUoration  of  the  financial  situation  Roman  Catholic  Charch  the  same  toleration 

in  the  province,  and  the  preventing  of  direct  taxi^  for  the  Knights  in  Quebec  that  they  enjoy  in 

tion.  ^  e       ..«  3  .  ^^«  United  States.    On  July  81,  1886,  Oardi- 

-./;i.5S?"^  ^I.^^  P?**Hi???*7'-  "»^.»«Prw»*on  ^al  Taschereau,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Quebec, 

of  those  expenditures  in  hehalf  of  immiirnition  and  .  .^^j  ^  ^i^^i\^  -««^«.,*:.»«  AV^a.  *u^  in  • 

admlniatration  that  are  not  stricUy  mdispensable  to  "«;«<*  «  circnlar  announcing  that  the  Congre- 

U|e  public  service,  in  order  to  augment,  bv  so  much  gation  of  the  Propaganda  had  maintained  its 

as  is  thus  saved,  the  g:rBnts  devoted  to  colonization,  judgment  of  1884,  and  that  therefore  the  Order 

Beform  of  that  doctrine  of  ministerial  accountability  of  the  Knights  of  Ubor  in  Quebec  was  stiU  one 

which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  irreat  abuse.  _*  *i».  -aJS-^*  ..^;^*;a.  n«A».K....K:»  :«  «.i.:^i. 

7.  The  amendment  of  the  Srown-Und  laws  and  ?'  ^'^®  ^^^  societies  membership  m  which 

reffulations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  favorable  to  the  "^  always  been  absolutely  forbidden  to  Roman 

colonist  and  to  the  protection  of  our  forests.  Catholics. 


R 


BAILBOAD   ACCIDiam,  UW   OP*     At  the 

opening  of  the  year  1886,  127,780  miles  of 
completed  railroad  were  in  existence  in  the 
United  States.  The  stock  of  the  companies 
owning  or  operating  these  roads  was  $8,817,- 
697,882 ;  the  funded  debt  was  $8,765,727,066 ; 
the  unfunded  debt  was  $259,108,281 ;  and  the 


current  debt  was  $281,040,215,  making  a  total 
liability  or  investment  of  $8,078,578,894.  The 
number  of  locomotives  in  use  on  these  rail- 
roads at  the  opening  of  1886  was  61,987,  and 
the  number  of  cars  in  use  at  the  same  period 
was  829,858.  The  total  earnings  were  $772,- 
568,888;    the  amount  of  interest  paid  was 
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injaries  oommitted  beyond  the  Jarisdiction  of   two  conoarrent  remedies — one  for  the  injured 

the  State,  on  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  State,  person^s  caase  of  action,  with  damages  limited 

and  suffered  by  one  of  its  citizens.     In  this  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  the  other  for  the 

connection  it  is  important  to  notice  the  con*  pecuniary  injury  resulting  to  the  survivors, 

stitutional  provisions  of  four  States :  The  Con-  who  are  entitled  to  the  amount  recovered 

stitntionof  Arkansas  provides  that  all  railroads  under  the  statute.    But  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 

shall  be  responsible  tor  all  damages  to  persons  sumed  that  the  statute  contemplated  a  double 

or  property,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  payment  for  the  same  injury,  and  therefore  an 

prescribed  by  the  Legislature  (Const,  17,  12),  action  can  not  be  maintained  for  an  iigary  for 

and  that  the  Legislature  shall,  by  suitable  laws,  which  the  deceased  person  received  full  satis- 

require  all  railroads  to  adopt  and  provide  the  faction  in  his  lifetime. 

necessary  means  and  appliances  to  secure  the  The  same  rules  of  law  and  evidence  apply  to 
safety  of  passengers  (Const.,  19, 18).    The  Con-  the  trial  of  an  indictment  or  to  a  civil  action 
stitution  of  Colorado  provides  thnt  it  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  relatives,  as  to  a  civil  action 
unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  re-  brought  by  the  injured  person ;  thus  the  same 
quire  of  its  employes  any  contract  or  agree-  rules  determine  the  relative  rights  and  dades 
ment  whereby  the  person  or  corporation  is  of  the  company  and  the  passenger,  and  the 
released  from  liability  on  account  of  personal  negligence  or  contributory  negligence  of  each 
injuries  received  by  such  employes  (Const,  must  be  determined  in  the  same  manner.   Any 
15,  15).    The  Constitution  of  Teras  provides  amonnt  that  may  be  received  by  the  relatives, 
that  every  person  or  corporation  that  may  for  whose  benefit  the  action  is  brought,  upon 
commit  a  homicide,  through   willful  act,  or  policies  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  the  deceased, 
omission,  or  gross  neglect,  shall  be  responsible  is  not  to  be  admitted  in  reduction  of  damages, 
in  exemplary  damages  to  the  surviving  bus-  The  circumstances  of  the  deceased,  his  oqoniy- 
band,  widow,  or  heirs,  notwithstanding  any  tion,  healtli,  age,  habits,  skUl,  and  eap«ei^  for 
criminal  proceedings  that  may  or  may  not  be  business,  the  amount  of  his  pro|)erty  and  even 
had  (Const.,  16,  26).    The  Constitution  of  Ar-  his  annual  earnings  and  the  probable  duration 
kansas  also  provider  in  addition  to  the  pro-  of  his  life,  have  been  admitted  to  show  the  pe- 
visions  previously  mentioned,  that  no  act  of  ouniary  injury  that  the  survivors  have  suffered, 
the  Legislature  shall  limit  the  amount  to  be  Proof  has  been  permitted  of  a  father^s  occupa- 
recovered  for  injuries  resulting  in  death ;  and  tion  with  reference  to  its  probable  effect  in  de- 
that  in  case  of  death  resulting  from  injuries,  termining  the  business  and  earnings  of  a  child 
the  right  of  action  shall  survive  for  the  benefits  for  whose  benefit   the  action  was  brought, 
ofsuch  persons  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe  Juries  have  no  small  difficulties  to  contend 
(Const,  5,  82).    The  Constitution  of  Pennsyl-  with  in  assessing  damages  when  they  have  be- 
vania  has  a  similar  provision,  with  the  addition  fore  them  evidence  as  to  average  profits  or  the 
that  no  act  shall  prescribe  any  limitation  of  time  amonnt  of  the  life-income  of  the  deceased,  and 
within  which  such  suits  may  1>e  brodght  against  have  the  assistance  of  accountants  and  annuity- 
corporations  different  from  those  fixed  by  gen-  tables ;  but  these  difficulties  are  trifiing  com* 
eral  laws  for  actions  against  natural  persons.  pared  with  thpse  in  which  they  must  become 
Where  there  is  a  statute  to  keep  alive  the  entangled  when  attempting  a  pecuniary  esti- 
civil  action  to  which,  under  the  common  law,  mate  of  the  loss  of  the  care,  protection,  and 
the  deceased  was  entitled,  the  question  arises  assistance  of  a  father.    In  whatever  light  we 
whether  another  statute,  providing  a  remedy  look  at  the  subject,  either  of  law  or  morals,  we 
by  fine,  or  criminally  by  the  State,  applies  also,  become  perplexed  in  attempting  to  pursue  it. 
It  has  been  held  in  Maine  that  the  proceeding  It  is  permissible  to  give  evidence  of  the  char- 
by  indictment  holds  only  where  the  death  was  acter  of  the  deceased,  and  in  many  cases  this 
instantaneous,  the  view  being  taken  that  one  would  be  of  a  most  painful  nature.   A  railroad 
remedy  ends  where  the  other  begins,  in  order  company  has  no  right  to  infiict  wanton  injury 
to  prevent  the  application  of  two  independent  on  persons  who  are  unlawfully  on  its  property ; 
and  conflicting  remedies  to  the  same  injury;  and  where  human  life  and  limb  are  concerned, 
but  ill  Massachusetts  the  remedy  by  indictment  that  injury  may  well  be  treated  as  wanton, 
is  held  to  apply  to  an  i^jur^  resulting  in  death,  subjecting  the  company  to  damage  s,  when,  al- 
whether  the  death  is  immediate  or  not,  although  though  able  to  do  so,  the  company  has  neglect- 
when  it  is  not  immediate,  a  civil  action  might  be  ed  to  stop  what  it  has  had  good  reason  to  be- 
brought  by  the  personal  representative;  and  in  lieve  would,  if  not  stopped,  ultimately  result  in 
New  York  the  statute  is  held  to  apply  whether  an  injury.    But  the  company  is  not  bound  to 
death  is  instantaneous  or  consequential.  Where  anticipate  the  intrusion  of  trespassers, 
death  is  not  immediate,  there  ia  permitted  in  When  persons  are  employed  by  a  railroad 
some  States  an  election  of  remedies — one  being  corporation  to  perform  the  same  or  separate 
an  action  at  common  law  by  the  injured  per-  duties  all  tending  to  the  accomplishment  of 
son  for  the  pain  and  suffering  and  disability  one  and  the  same  general  purpose  and  end — 
arising  from  the  iiynry,  and  the  other  being  an  i.  e.,  the  maintenance  and  management  of  the 
action  for  the  benefit  of  relatives  nnder  the  railroad— one  person  so  employed  can  not  miun- 
statute;  but  they  treat  judgment  in  one  action  tain  an  action  against  the  company  for  an  in- 
as  a  bar  to  the  other.    Other  States  permit  jury  received  by  him  through  the  careless,  neg- 
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11g«Dt,  or  nniiklllfQt  act  of  another  emplo^d 
eugigMl  in  (be  lame  aervice.  The  Jnstioe  of 
this  rule  ii  very  doubtfol.  Tlie  rule  iUell  bu 
been  qaalified  In  «ome  Slates  and  rejected  in 
others — notably  in  Iowa,  Georgia,  and  Wis- 
cohbid.  In  PeniiBjWaiiia  oo\j  has  it  bern  ex- 
tended by  statQte  to  other  persons,  not  servanti 
of  the  company,  who  are  eraploy^  or  engaged 
on  or  abont  its  road  or  works.  But  tbe  rail- 
road oompaDy  is  liable  to  its  serraotB  for  its 
own  negligence  or  malfeasaoce. 

Tbe  following  is  a  lUrt  of  thoM  Btates  which 
by  Btatntea  have  provided  for  tbe  payment  of 
damages,  by  railroad  companies,  for  deaths 
caused  by  them.  Where  there  ie  no  limit,  the 
amount  is  to  beflzed  bytbejary,  as  previooaly 
spoken  of: 

AUbanu— so  limit. 

AAanM* — no  limit. 

Califi>ini«— on  Unit. 

Colorado— not  mora  than  tG,0(»  nor  leu  than 
»t,OOD. 

C'oimcctioDt — not  more  tban  tfitODO  nor  ten  than 
SSOO. 

Delaware— DO  limit. 

l}eoT|iia— DO  Itmic 

I1l>D0i*-iiot  more  thin  f5,000. 

Indiana — not  mora  than  KiO^. 

Iowa-no  limit. 

Eai^aa— not  mora  than  (10,000. 

Kentucky— DO  limit. 

Louliiana — Do  limit. 

Halna— not  more  than  tC,00O. 

Hai7lBnd— DO  liniit. 

Maauohnaetta— not  mora  than  (6,000  nor  less  than 

teon. 

Mttthifcan — no  KmlL 

HlBDcaota- DOt  more  than  (£,000. 
Uiniisippi— no  limit. 
Hiuoun— not  more  than  (E,000. 
Nebraaka — do  limic 
KevailB — no  limit. 

New  Hampshire— not  more  than  Ifi.OOO  nor  laaa 
thanlDOO. 
New  Jeracy- no  limit. 
New  York— Dot  more  than  19,000. 
Korth  Carolina— no  limit. 
Ohio— not  mora  than  IIO.OOO. 
Oregon— not  more  thin  SS,OOD. 
FeDDiylvaDia- DO  limit. 
Kbode  Island— no  limit. 
South  CarollDB — no  limit. 
Tenneeaee — no  limiL 
ToiM— no  limit. 
Vermont — no  limit. 
Virginia — not  more  thnn  tlO<000. 
We«c  Virginia-not  more  than  (fi,000. 
WiM»D>in— not  more  ttaui  |«,000. 

mAKKE,  LEOPOLD  TOH,  a  German  histori- 
an, born  in  Wiehe,  Thunngia,  Dec.  21,  1785; 
died  In  Berlin,  May  28,  18BS.  He  studied  at 
I^paic  and  early  devoted  himeelt  to  blstori- 
nal  work.  Hia  6rBt  work  wsa  a  "History  of 
the  Roman  and  Tentonic  Nations  from  1494  to 
1030."  pabliihed  in  1824.  He  wna  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  in  1837  was  oommiaaioned  by  the 
ProSMan  Govemnient  to  make  reoearcbes  in 
the  archives  of  Vienna,  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Florence.  The  reanlta  of  hia  labors  were  a 
aeries  of  works,  pablished  between  1689  and 
1884,  among  which  are  "Die  Serbisehe  Revo- 
lation,''  and  "  Ueber  die  VersohwOrung  gegen 
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Venedig."  His  next  work  was  "Tbe  Pope* 
of  Rome,  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centoiie*."  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
Sarah  Acstin,  in  1810.  He  was  appointed 
Pmaaian  hiatoriograpber  in  1841,  and  pnb- 
liabed,  among  other  worka,  "Nine  Booka  of 
Pmssian  History,"  1847-'4B ;  followed  by  a 
lai^r  work  on  the  same  sab^ect  Tnrning  bia 
attention  to  other  countries,  he  published 
"French  History, particularly  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  SeventeenUi    UentDriea,"  and   "Engliab 


HMory^particnlarly  In  the  Seventeenth  Cent- 
ury." Ine  latter  is  a  fiivorubte  i>pecimen  of 
hia  method,  clear,  accarate,  and  based  on  a 
careful  study  of  original  doenments.  Between 
1871  and  1877  he  produced  the  "  Life  of  Wal- 
lenstein,"~and  the  "  Origin  of  tbe  Seven  Tears' 
War."  and  a  number  of  snch  works,  relating 
to  episodes  or  aspecta  of  German  history.  A 
few  years  ago  be  began  a  great  vork  on  "  Uni- 
veraal  History,"  aix  volames  of  which  were 
published  before  bis  death. 

KED  CtOflB  BOCIETT,  an  organization  for  the 
pnrpose  of  Securing  nentrahty  to  Ihe  gmnnd 
oocnpied  by  hospitals,  etc.,  during  war,  and  to 
provide  relief  from  disasters  by  flood,  pesti- 
lence, or  other  oalamity  during  peace.  The 
movement  bad  its  origin  in  Europe.  The  bat- 
tle of  Solferino  was  fonght  in  1859,  and  Henry 
Dnnant.  a  Swisa  gentleman,  visited  the  battle- 
field. What  he  saw  of  suffering  on  the  field 
and  in  the  hospitals,  where  he  continued  for 
several  days  assisting  as  a  volanteerin  thecare 
of  the  woiinde<1,  made  a  lasting  impression. 
He  saw  that,  with  all  the  appliances  and  outfit 
of  the  French  army,  aided  by  the  inhabitants 
of  placea  where  the  wounded  were  taken,  the 
wounded  vrere  often  left  for  days  withont  at- 
tention or  surgical  relief.  In  1863  he  pob- 
liahed  a  description  of  what  he  had  seen,  end 
eet  forth  reasons  for  establishing  in  every  coun- 
try permanent  eocieties  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded.    Hia  article  was  quickly  translated 
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into  several  Eoropean  langnagefl,  and  created  a  were  not  at  first  faTorable,  and  she  waited, 
deep  impression.  A  society  in  Geneva,  Switz-  She  was  in  Washington  for  a  considerable  time 
zerland,  called  the  Geneveve  Society  of  Pub-  during  the  administration  of  President  Hayes, 
lie  Utility,  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  but  still  found  obstacles  that  were  not  to  be 
Gen.  Dufour,  the  Gtoneral-in-Ohief  of  the  Swiss  surmounted,  and  continued  to  wait  till  the  ao- 
ConfederattoD,  accepted  the  presidency,  for  cession  of  President  Gparfield,  when  all  dlffi- 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  proposals  of  oulties  were  removed  and  the  President  and 
Dunant.  This  led  to  the  international  confer-  his  Cabinet  came  cordially  into  her  views,  and 
ence  held  at  Geneva,  in  October,  1863,  which  gave  her  assurances  that  the  Geneva  treaty 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  sixteen  gov-  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
emments.  This  conference  lasted  four  days,  gress.  The  death  of  the  President  devolved 
and  resulted  in  the  calling  of  an  international  the  duty  on  his  successor,  and  President  Ar- 
congress,  known  as  the  International  Con-  thar  finally  signed  the  treaty  March  1,  1882. 
ventiun  of  Genevil  of  1864.  The  deliberations  In  1877,  through  the  infinence  of  Miss  Barton, 
lasted  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  resulted  in  a  a  society  was  established  in  Washington,  styl- 
code  of  nine  articles,  signed  Aug.  22,  1864,  by  ing  itself  the  ^*  American  National  Committee 
such  of  the  representatives  as  had  been  sent  or  Society  of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  Relief  of 
with  sufficient  power  to  sign  a  treaty.  This  Sufferings  by  War,  Pestilence,  Famine,  Fire, 
was  considered  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  Flood,  and  other  Calamities."  Although  the 
a  general  treaty  brought  about  by  the  erer-  aim  of  the  society  was  so  great  as  to  be  regard- 
tions  of  an  individual  in  private  life.  The  ed  as  national  in  extent,  yet  the  organization 
special  aim  of  the  convention  of  1864  was  to  did  not  begin  its  work  until  assured  by  Preei- 
obtain  the  neutralization  of  the  wounded  in  dent  Garfield's  Administration  that  the  treaty 
war-time,  and  also  of  the  persons  and  mate-  of  Geneva  would  be  recommended  to  Congress, 
rials  necessary  for  their  care.  The  conference  Then  Miss  Barton  secured  the  incorporation 
of  1863  had  aimed  at  a  system  of  relief-socie-  of  the  ^^  American  Association  of  the  Red 
ties  for  all  countries.  The  treaty  of  1864  se-  Cross,*'  and  began  the  establishment  of  branch 
cured  the  neutralization  of  hospitals,  materials,  societies  at  Danville,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse, 
nurses,  and  surgeons ;  and,  that  these  might  be  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
recognized,  a  common  sign  was  fixed  upon  by  One  of  the  last  things  that  President  Garfield 
the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  which  provides  did  was  to  designate  Miss  Barton  as  the  presi- 
for  a  flag  for  hospitals  and  convoys  and  an  dent  of  the  parent  society .  Branches  have  been 
arm-badge  for  persons.  The  flag  designed  was  formed  in  several  of  the  States.  The  societies 
a  red  cross  upon  a  white  ground,  adopted  as  of  the  Red  Cross  are  on  the  same  basis,  but  with 
a  compliment* to  Switzerland,  this  design,  with  the  greater  advantage  of  having  a  permanent 
the  colors  reversed,  being  the  national  flag  of  organization,  and  being  recognized  through  the 
that  country.  Thus,  from  these  two  notable  Geneva  treaty,  by  all  the  great  civiiiz^  na- 
oonventions  in  Geneva,  in  1863  and  1864,  tions;  They  are  not  equipped  for  war  alone, 
arose  the  establishment  of  national  relief  com-  Having  a  perpetual  existence,  and  being  located 
mittees  and  societies,  and  a  treaty  that  now  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  under  the  or- 
embraoes  every  civilized  nation  of  the  earth.  ders  of  general  officers,  they  propose  to  be  al- 
During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  ways  ready  with  supplies  ana  trained  nurses 
(1861-^65)  there  was  no  official  obligation  to  for  every  emergency.  Hence,  in  case  of  any 
protect  nurses  or  agents  of  the  philanthropic  great  calamity — a  pestilence,  a  devastating  fire, 
societies.  If  they  ^11  into  the  hands  of  the  an  overwhelming  nood^the  Society  of  the  Red 
enemy,  they  had  to  take  their  chances  with  Cross  can  always  be  the  advance  guard  of  re- 
other  prisoners.  It  was  often  a  subject  of  lief,  and  be  on  hand  to  prompt  those  further 
complaint  that  hospitals,  containing  the  sick  measures  which  may  be  beyond  their  immedi- 
and  wounded,  drew  the  deadly  fire  of  the  foe.  ate  means.  Much  good  and  effective  work  was 
The  societies  of  the  Red  Cross  were  probably  done  by  the  societies  during  the  overflow  of 
suggested  by  our  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com-  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  in  February 
missions;  but,  unfortunately,  the  movement  and  March,  1884.  Relief  was  also  extended  to 
came  too  late  to  be  of  much  serrice  here.  The  the  sufferers  by  the  earthquake  in  the  vicinity 
lack  of  what  the  Red  Cross  supplies  was  keenly  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1886.  An  unfortunate 
felt  by  Clara  Barton,  a  nurse  in  the  national  association  of  the  name  of  the  Red  Cross  with 
army  during  the  war.  Miss  Barton  was  in  the  promoters  of  widely  divergent  objects  led 
Europe  during  the  French  and  German  War,  Miss  Barton,  in  June,  1886,  to  make  public  the 
and,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Red  Cross,  took  following  statement: 

an  active  part,  first  in  Germany  and  then  in  ''After  all  which  has  been  written  about  and 

France,  in  mitigating  the  calamities  of  that  done  by  the  American  Association  of  the  Na- 

conflict.    As  she  could  not  have  succeeded  in  tional  and  International  Red  Cross  during  the 

her  labors  without  the  protection  that  her  badge  last  seven  years,  further  explanation  would 

afforded,  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty,  on  return-  scarcely  seem   necessary  under  any  ciroum- 

ing  to  America,  to  enlist  the  good  offices  of  stances.    But,  observing  with  pain  that  a  body 

some   statesmen  for  the  extension  of  those  of   men  recently  announcing  themselves  in 

privileges  to  her  own  country.    But  the  signs  Chicago  as  the  *  Brothers  of  the  Red  Cross' 
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are  giving  utterance  ta  language  both  shock-  they  traversed.    The  ambolanoes  and  porters 

ing  and  dangeroasto  the  commnnitjr,  and  to  then  entered  the  field,  and,  following  the  search- 

whioh  utterances  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  ing  sections,  caretnlly  placed  the  wouoded  on 

be  reported  by  the  newspapers  at  large,  a  word  stretchers  or  in  the  ambulances,  while  the  dead 

also  through  the  press  may  be  due  to  the  people  were  also  lifted  into  ambulances  or  carried 

as  well  as  to  the  Red  Cross  itself.    It  will  be  away.     Within  a  surprisingly  short  time  the 

remembered  that  one  of  the  first  public  moves  field  was  cleared  of  its  fifty-two  wounded  and 

foUowing  the  recent  riots  in  Chicago  was  a  tele-  sixty-four  slain.    The  effect  at  times  was  ghast- 

graphic  dispatch  from  the  Red  Cross  express-  ly — ^to  which  the  peculiarity  of  the  electric  light 

ing  sympathy,  and  offering  aid,  if  needed,  to  largely  contributed — heightened  as  was  the 

the  wounded  policemen  of  that  city,  which  dis-  scene  by  the  occasional  moan  of  wounded, 

patch  was  properly  and  gratefully  responded  cries  of  help,  the  slow,  measured  walk  of  the 

to.    The  province,  however  unintentional  of  ambulance-norses,  and  the  suppressed  manner 

an  assumed  guise,  is  to  mislead ;  and,  in  view  in  which  directions  were  given  by  the  large 

of  this  fact,  wc  beg  the  people  to  bear  in  mind  corps  of  volunteer  physicians,  who  personated 

that  the  real  and  legitimate  Red  Cross  of  this  the  military  surgeons  on  the  battle-field,  and 

country  knows  nothing  of  this  body  of  men ;  one  or  more  of  whom  accompanied  each  ambn* 

that  it  does  not  wound,  but  seeks  to  help  whom  lance  section. 

others  have  wounded ;  that  to-day  it  marks  Within  a  few  years  Queen  Victoria  has  in- 

every  military  hospital  in  the  civilized  world ;  stituted  a  new  order  of  the  Royal  Red  Cross, 

that  by  national  law  it  is  worn  by  every  offi-  consisting  of  an  enameled  crimso' .  cross,  edged 

cer  and  every  attendant  serving  the  sick  and  with  gold,  bearing  the  effigy  of 'the  Queen  in  the 

wounded  of  any  field ;  that,  being  of  the  Gov-  center,  and  the  words  *^  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  " 

emment.  it  is  true  to  the  Government ;  that,  on  the  arms.    The  cross  is  to  be  att-ached  to  a 

being  of  the  people,  it  is  true  to  the  people;  dark-blue  ribbon  edged  with  red,  of  one  inch 

that,  being  of  humanity,  it  is  true  to  human-  in  width,  tied  in  a  bow  and  worn  on  the  left 

ity ;  that,  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  nnder  shonlder.     The  official  circular,  noticing  the 

which  it  exists  and  its  own  principles,  it  can  establishment  of  the  order,  says  the  decoration 

never  be  aggressive,  it  can  never  assimilate  »hall  be  conferred  upon  any  ladies,  whether 

with  anarchy,  hostilities,  or  violence,  but  that,  vubjectn  or  foreign  persons,  who  may  be  rec- 

when  or  wherever  the  threatened  work  of  such  ommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 

as  these  leaves  off,  the  work  of  the  real  Red  for  special  exertions  in  providing  for  the  nurs- 

Cross  must  forever  begin."  ing,  or  for  attending  to  sick  and  wounded  sol- 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Red  Cross  diers  and  sailors,  or  upon  any  nursing  sisters, 

was  celebrated  in  the  parent  city,  Geneva,  in  whether  subjects  or  foreign  persons,  who  may 

September,  1864.    The  occasion  was  especially  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

interesting  on  account  of  certain  features  that  War,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  First  Lord 

marked  the  progress  in  facilities  for  carrying  of  the  Admiralty  through  the  said  Secretary 

on  the  work.     This  was  more  particularly  of  State,  for  special  devotion  and  competency, 

shown  by  an  exhibit  at  night  for  tne  purpose  which  they  may  have  displayed  in  their  nurs- 

of  illustrating  the  advantage  of  using  electric  ing  duties  with  the  army  m  the  field,  or  in  the 

lights  to  clear  a  battle-field  of  the  wounded  naval  and  military  hospitals. 

and  slain.     About  half  of  the  great  mall  of  BEIIMUaSD  CillllCII  II  AKBUCAp    The  sta- 

Geneva,  known  as  the  Plainpolais,  was  parti-  tistical  reports  of  this  Church,  made  to  the 

tioned  off  by  portable  fencing,  and  over  its  General  Synod  in  June,  give  the  following 

surface,  upon  its  grass-plats  and  walks,  lay,  footings: 

singly  and  in  clusters,  over  a  hundred  gym-    k amber  of  putieaitrtyBodi. 4 

nasts,  or  turners,  who  had  volunteered  to  repre*    S'^vJI^fS^ rSs 

sent  the  wounded,  dying,  and  slain  on  a  battle-  KnmS?  of  mtoteton". !;!!'.'.'!.'!!  ■.!;*.'.!'..".!'.!.*! !         SJ 

field.    At  nine  o'clock  a  powerful  electric  light  Nambn-orfemUiM. ..!'.'.'.'.!!. '.!!'.!!!'.!!!!!!.'!!!!      46^409 

was  turned  on  from  one  of  the  remote  corners    S?2S!I  JlSSSf  «-*!!it;i;« *5'tH 

M  ^■t  11       -n     xi      •  1^  1^  «  A  N amber  reeMTM  00  coDreMlon «,TIV 

of  the  mall.    Forth  with  a  number  of  firemen    Number  of  baptfems  of  iDfenu 4,to6 

(four  companies  of  whom  had  been  trained  to    Number  of  btptisms  of  adoiu. i,oj4 

A^  ««»Wmi/»^a  ..^.u  —.J  ..^^^.  .^-^^^  <?«-  ♦ki-     Number  of  beptlwd  non-commanlamU 29,779 

do  ambulance- work  and  porter  service  for  this    Camber  of  cftteehamens »;8ST 

occasion)  issued  from  one  quarter,  and,  with    NnmbM- of  ^ondfty-iehoois 769 

lantemin  hand,  a  fiask  of  water,  and  a  warmed    Toui  enroUment  of  Sand^y^ooto 9«^ 

can  containing  preserved  refreshments,  were  imouht  of  ooimuBrTioKs. 

seen  to  go  forward  searching  for  the  wounded    For  reHxknu  and  beoavoiMit  prnpoMt. $i8i,979 

and  giving  them  a  preliminary  measure  of  re-    '*  «>nsreg.ti<«*>  P"Po«a 6fi9,429 

lief.    They  were  soon  followed  by  the  so^alled  The  st4itistics  of  the  missions  in  China  and 

searching  and  permanent  relief  corps,  which,  Japan,  which  have  heretofore  been  included  in 

from  a  given  starting-point,  divided  into  sec-  the  general  statistics,  are  this  year  omitted,  by 

tions  and  marched  diagonally  acrons  the  battle-  authority  of  the  General  Synod, 

field,  covering  its  entire  extent.    Rays  of  elec-  The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the 

trie  light  were  so  operated  that  these  searching  General  Synod  that  it  had  received  $20,581, 

sections  could  r^idiiy  0^  every  part  of  the  field  and  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $3)862. 
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The  total  amouot  of  the  Permanent  fand  was       The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 

$47,615.  in  America  met  in  New  Branswick,  N.  J., 

The  receipts  of  the  Widows^  fand,  as  returned  Jane  2.    The  Rev.  John  B.  Drary,  D.  D.,  was 

to  the  General  Synod,  has  been  $9,482.    The  chosen  moderator.    A  committee,  which  had 

principal  fund  had  been  increased  by  $1,617,  been  appointed  in  the  previous  year  concern- 

and  was  now  $67,878.  ing  a  critical  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

The  income  of  the  Disabled  Ministers'  fund  dmrch,  made  a  report,  explaining  the  princi- 

had  been  $8,729.    The  capital  of  the  fund  now  pies  by  which  its  action  had  been  governed, 

amounted  to  $58,817.  It  had  also  been  the  purpose  of  the  committee, 

The  assets  of  the  Board  of  Publication  were  as  expressed  in  resolutions  additional  to  those 
returned  as  $16,261,  with  no  liabilities.  Thir-  under  which  it  had  been  appointed,  instead  of 
teen  publications  )jad  been  issued  during  the  foot-notes  to  append,  in  the  obligatory  doc- 
year,  trinal  forms,  siiuple  mar^nai  references  to  the 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis-  page,  leaving  everything  in  the  way  of  inter- 

sions  had  been  $32,210.    The  Church-Building  pretation  and   explanation  to  the  standardg 

fund  had  increased  by  $12,212,  and  was  in-  themselves,  ^^  and  to  an  honest  ministry  pledged 

debted  to  ttie  amount  of  $7,884.    Ninety-two  thereto,  where  it  has  been  these  two  hund[red 

missionaries  had  been  employed  in  the  charge  years,"  and,  '*  so  far  as  present  foot-notes  are 

of  109  stations,  with  which  were  connected  merely  of  the  nature  o£  better  translation,  to 

4,979  families  and  6,910  members;  and  667  have  them  transferred  to  the  text.'*    In  falfiU- 

persons  had  been  received  on  confession.  ment  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  the  com- 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  mittee  presented  what  they  believed  to  be  an 
sions  had  been  $81,886,  and  its  expenditures  accurate  historical  arrangement  of  the  Consti- 
had  been  $82,758.  The  cost  of  administration  tution,  premising  that  some  things  had  care- 
of  the  missions,  indading  premium  and  inter-  lessly  been  printed  as  parts  of  the  present  Gon- 
est,  was  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  stitution  which  had  no  place  therein  " :  for 
received  and  expended ;  or,  excluding  those  instance,  ^*  various  forms  of  certificates,  rules 
items,  about  7^  per  cent.  The  missions  are  for  reception  of  ministers  from  other  ecdesias- 
the  A  root  mission  in  India,  the  Amoy  mission  tical  bodies,  rules  of  order  for  the  government 
in  China,  and  the  Japan  mission.  Together  of  the  General  Synod,' etc.  The  Constitution 
they  returned  12  stations,  102  oat-stations  and  proper  includes  the  recognized  doctrinal  stand- 
preaching-places,  21  ordained  and  1  unordained  ards  (in  addition  to  the  ancient  creeds),  the 
missionaries,  27  assistant  missionaries,  8  na-  Liturgy,  and  the  declared  articles  of  church 
live  ordained  ministers,  188  other  helpers,  81  government;  and  these,  with  a  suitable  title- 
churches  (in  India  and  China),  2,894  commu-  page,  and  an  historical  introduction  for  general 
nicants  (in  India  and  China),  11  seminaries,  information,  should  be  arranged  liistoricsUy.*'  - 
with  444  male  and  193  feroide  pupils,  4  theo-  The  Liturgy  included  the  two  classes  of  ob- 
logical  schools  with  49  students,  and  100  day-  ligatory  forms  and  of  optional  forms.  The 
schools  (in  India  and  China),  witn  2,874  pupils,  forms  of  the  former  cJass  had  never  been  al- 
The  churches,  pastors,  helpers,  and  students  in  tered;  they  had  been  treated  as  historical  and 
Japan  are  not  included  in  these  returns,  they  obligatory,  and  no  attempt  to  change  the  word- 
belonging  to  the  '^  Union  Church  of  Christ  in  ing  of  the  standards  and  Litargy,  as  they  came 
Japan,"  which  is  composed  of  a  combination  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  had  prospered.  The 
of  five  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  missions,  work  of  successive  committees  of  revision,  in 
This  Church  returned,  for  1885,  1,229  house-  respect  to  these  forms,  had  been  in  the  direo- 
holds,  8,228  adults,  and  580  children  as  mem-  tion  of  improved  translation,  of  bracketing 
hers,  an  average  Sunday-school  attendance  of  portions  for  public  reading  without  destroying 
1,978,  26  licentiates,  88  theological  students,  the  text,  and  of  the  addition  of  new  ofiices. 
29  students  under  the  care  of  the  classes,  and  The  last  Synod  had  directed  that  whatever  a 
contributions  of  $12,248.  The  biennial  Synod  proper  development  might  seem  to  demand  in 
of  the  Church  was  held  in  November,  1885,  the  way  of  forms  additional  to  the  old  or  other 
when  three  classes,  comprising  89  churches,  matter  should  be  placed  separately  by  itself,  as 
were  represented.  It  appeared,  from  the  re-  new  matter,  marking,  and  appropriate  to,  its 
ports  which  were  presented,  that  1,413  adults  age.  A  number  of  new  offices  had  been  ap- 
nad  been  baptized  during  the  past  two  years ;  proved  by  the  Synod  and  the  classes,  and  would, 
that  ten  churches  had  been  adaed,  showing  an  if  ratified  by  the  Synod,  take  their  place  among 
increase  of  84  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  the  optional  forms.  The  marginal  references, 
churches;  and  that  the  number  of  communi-  which  the  committee ^ proposed  to  insert  in 
cants  had  increased  by  1,481,  or  80  per  cent,  place  of  foot-notes,  were  designed  to  enable 
Six  new  churches  were  added  to  the  roll  of  any  one  who  had  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  par- 
the  Synod,  by  the  accession  of  which  the  num-  ticular  clauses  in  the  offices  readily  to  turn  to 
ber  of  adult  members  in  the  entire  Church  the  standards  of  the  Church  for  a  fuller  and 
was  raised  to  more  than  4,000.  A  new  divis-  more  precise  explanation.  References  were 
ion  of  classes  was  made  by  which,  out  of  the  proposed  in  connection  with  the  first  question 
already  existing  three  classes  with  the  six  add-  in  the  form  for  infant  baptism,  and  with  the 
ed  churches,  five  classes  were  formed.  second  and  fourth  questions  in  the  form  tor 
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adnit  baptism.     The  recommendations  in  re-  Dnrfee ;  Aflsociate  Justices,  Pardon  E.  Tilling- 

gard  to  transfer  of  foot-notes  to  the  text  were,  hast,  Charles  Matteson,  John  H.  Stiners,  and 

that  the  word  '^  complete,''  in  the  foot-note  George  A.  Wilbnr. 

connected  with  the  second  qnestion  of  the  form  LegWattn  fliiriiMi — An  adjonrned  session  of 

for  infant  baptism,  be  substituted  in  the  text  the  Legishiture  was  held  in  rrovidence,  begin- 

for  the  word  ^^  perfect,"  and  that  in  the  form  ning  on  January  26  and  ending  on  April  80. 

for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  The  most  important  action  of  this  session  was 

the  word  'Judgment"  be  substituted  for  the  the  approval  of  two  proposed  amendments  to 

word  **  damnation."    The  Synod  directed  that  the  Constitution  and  the  providing  for  their 

the  version  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  re-  submission  to  the  people  at  the  April  election. 

ported  in  1878  be  adopted  as  the  authorized  The  first  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

one,  and  that  it  be  substituted  for  the  old  ver-  Abticlb  V.  The  manufscture  and  tale  of  intoxicat- 

sion  in  all  future  editions ;  that  the  new  forms  log  liquors  to  be  used  aa  a  beverage  »hall  be  probib- 

recommended  by  the  committee  as  optional  **«**•    The  General  AaMmbly  ahall  provide  by  law 

forms,  which  had   already  been  for  Mveral  for  c^ing  this  article  into  effect. 

years  printed  in  connection  with  the  stand-  The  followmg  u  the  language  of  the  second 

ards,  be  adopted  as  optional    constitutional  anaendment: 

forms;  and  the  version  of  the  questions  in  thd  Abt.  VL  All  soldien  and  aailora  of  foreign  birth, 

forms  of  baptism  given  in  the  report  of  the  «i«^°«  ''^^%*?T°''J!i^iJ!^t*'^^"^ir^i?i*'*"S^ 

^^M«»u«^^A  \L  .^^^4..^  ««  ♦!»«.  «««>kV...:.<^  ^^^  or  navy  of  the  United  States  from  tliw  Stote  m  the 

committee  be  adopted  as  the  authorized  one,  j^^e  civil  war,  and  who  were  honorably  discharged 

and  that  it  be  substituted  for  the  old  version  from  such  service,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all 

in  all  ftiture  editions  in  English.  questions  in  all  legally  organised  town,  district,  and 

The  following  action  was  taken,  in  the  form  ▼•«!  meetings,  upon  the  same  conditions  and  under 

of  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a  committ^w  £^'"^J*^  ^  ^*  *^*  restricUons  as  native-born  cit- 

on  the  subject,  concerning  the  Revised  Version  -,.'          ▼     .i^           x  ^ir          ^      tr 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  o  J^^''^7.^*^^^5^"^u  ®  nf^  ^^^'JP^'* V°  ^"^ 

'^  25,  and  adjourned  on  the  9th  of  June  to  meet 

^  WhUe  we  recognize  the  merits  of  the  Revised  Ver-  in  Providence  on  Jan.  1 8,  1887.    An  act  was 

?f^?ic'*oS5n°S^'S^iSl?an'  ^e^o^^to^l^^S^  P-^  to  carry  into  effect   the.  prohibitojy 

and  therafore  well  worthy  to  be  studied  by  om-  minis-  amendment ;  and  Nelson  W .  Aldnch,  Repubh- 

teis  and  people,  we  are  yet  of  the  opinion  that  the  can,  was*  re-elected  United  States  Senator, 

time  has  not  yet  come  for  such  a  sy nodical  reoom-  ItotMCit — ^The  bonds  of  the  State  outstand- 

were  as  follow : 

psTsble  1S08,  ooopoD ....    $189,000  00 
,  payable  1898,  re8lst«i«d.      4SS.000  00 

?rr'n"*"*rr**'%!;^T'l"^  »««.»«  u^™-.™..-  BondaofA!iir.l,18M,pay«blelMM,  coupon...       882,000  00 

cui  Convocation  of  Canterbury— the  body  with  which  Bond,  of  Aag.  J,  1864.  payable  1884,  regiSiteNd.      400.000  00 

the  revision  movement  orifrmated.    We  are  also  told  

by  one  of  the  revisers  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Con-  Total 81i>40,000  00 

vocation  may  refer  the  work  back  to  the  companies  of  

rovisers  for  specillc  inodiilcation,  or  for  a  final  stand-    S«^*"L*'~*°^»i"-,V*®!S;ooi •SlMSf  S 

ard  edition.    MeanwhUe,  as  we  m  not  awaw  of  any     ^^^^^P**  *>'  ^^  «°^^«  Dec  81.1886 It^m  09 

act  of  Qeneral  Synod  requiring  the  exclusive  use  of  our  T^tti     $1970,116  06 

present  version  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  FaymeaUforyewViid^g'DecsClS^^               *810*706  06 

your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  our  pastors  are  at  

perfect  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  the  Revised  Ver-  Bsknee  In  treasury  Jan.  1, 1887 $260,410  00 

sion,  in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere,  asithey  may  deem  Savtegf-Baikfl.— The    following  summary  of 

P'^P®'*  the  condition  of  the  institutions  for  savings  in 

A  commissioner  was  appointed  to  visit  the  the  State  on  Nov.  16,  1886,  shows  a  substan- 

missions  of  the  various  Presbyterian  ch arches  tial  increase  in  the  different  items  over  the  cor^ 

in  India,  tender  them  the  salutations  of  the  responding  ones  for  the  previous  year : 

Synod,  and  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  a    inercaMofdepo»iu $1,468,480  as 

nnion  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  there  into    !?**^ ®' dhP'^Mmoiint to isoIo^MO  S 

one  confederated  Presbyterian  Church  in  India.  xbewboirnnmiSr^f  de^?ton '.*.'//.'.  1.  *.*.*. '.*.*.         ho.iftO 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with    incwase  of d^positow. «,T78 

representatives  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the    Average  to  each  deporitor ;•••;•••- ••••^  ^  ^  •f*'  ^^ 

United  States  in  regard  to  union  of  the  two.  The  amount  of  deposits  (|4,284,2U.15)  and 

IHODB  ISLAini.    State  CtTeni««itr— The  fol-  the  number  of  depositors  (1,484)  in  the  Rhode 

lowing  were  the  Stete  officers  during  the  year :  Island  Home  Trust  Company  are  not  molnded 

Governor,  George  P.  Wetmore,  Republican^  m  the  foregoing  summary. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Lucius  B.  Darling ;  Sec-  Mieatlafc— The  following  abstract  of  the 

retery  of  State,  Joshua  M.  Addeman ;  Treaii-  school  returns  for  the  year  has  been  made 

urer,  Samuel  aark ;  Auditor  and  Insurance  '«>m  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pubhc 

Commissioner,  Samuel    H.  Cross;    Railroad  Schools: 

Commissioner,  Walter  R.  Stiners ;   Attorney-  ^^\^.  ®'  diiidrsa  ftom  Ato  to  fifteen  yean,         ^^  ^^ 

General,  Samuel  P.  Colt,  succeeded  by  Edwin  incSZf  ftwn'uit  yiar.  !!.*!!'.!!!!!!'.'.!!*.!*.'.!          i.'mo 

Metcalf;    Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  T.  Bomber  that  attended  more  than  twelVe  weeks.           48,700 

B.8tockweIl;  Adjatant-Gener.1  ElishR Dyer,  j,i^^iiiii,i^MiiA,:i^-;a^\—::         ,!;iS 

Jr.    Sapreme  Coart:   Chief- Jatttce, ThomM      inenu. ttt 
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▲Teng«  length  oC  tcbooii 9  ™j  ^^  *•  ment,  for  tbe  sick  and  for  the  dying,  for  those 

H^w^f  tii^^ii^iiUiiiy  ;i^^                          i,fia  stricken  with  noisome  diseases  and  for  the  oon- 

iDcnaM M  yalescent. 

^taSSLE?!^.'*"!^^:::: ::::::::::::::::::::  ^«S  S  T^®  number  of  inmates  in  the  several  insti- 

CiiiT«at  expeodVta'roAfor  dAy-^chiwisp^  totions,  Dec.  81,  1886,  was  as  follows:  In  the 

luofaebooipopaiAtioii $9  41  State  Prison,  105;  in  the  Providence  County 

^°'''**^ ^  Jail,  210;  in  the  Sockanosset  School  for  Boys, 

In  the  evening-schools,  while  there  is  an  ap*  189 ;  in  the  Oaklawn  School  for  Giris,  27 ;  in 

parent  falling  off  in  the  attendance,  there  has  the  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction,  184 ; 

been  a  decided  gain  in  its  character  and  value,  in  the  State  Almshouse,  190;  in  the  Asylum 

The  percentage  of  the  attendance  and  the  en-  for  the  Incurable  Insane,  425.    Total,  1,280. 

rollment  have  never  been  so  high  as  daring  This  is  a  decrease  of  thirty,  in  all  of  the  insti- 

this  year.  tutions  together,  since  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

The  State  Normal  School  continues  to  re*  The  increase  of  the  insane  at  the  State  Asy- 

oeive  an  increasing  patronage.    The  number  lam  has  been  111  in  the  past  two  years,  56  in 

of  students  in  attendance  is  188,  and  the  whole  1885,  and  55  in  1886.    It  is  almost  two  years 

number  enrolled  since  the  school  was  organ-  since  the  law  relieving  the  towns  from  the 

ized  in  1871  is  1,084,  of  whom  a  large  portion  support  of  their  pauper  insane  went  into  ef* 

have  taught  in  the  public  schools.  feet,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  increase  is  in 

The  State  School  for  the  Deaf  hns  about  a  measure  due  to  the  change. 

80  pupils.  The  State  beneficiaries,  provided  for  at  insti- 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Home  and  School  tutions  outside  the  State,  number  18.    The  ex- 

for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  was  pense  of  education  and  maintenance  of  each  of 

opened  in  April,  1885,  and  during  that  year  these  is  $800  per  annum,  except  at  the  Ameri- 

26  children  were  admitted.    The  whole  num-  can  Asylum,  where  the  annual  charge  is  $175. 

ber  received  to  Jan.  1,  1887,  has  been  males  PrsUbltloBt  —  The  prohibitory    amendment 

48,  females  17,  making  a  total  of  60,  and  the  went  into  effect  on  July  1.     With  respect  to 

number  of  children  in  the  home  on  the  same  its  working,  the  Governor,  in  his  message  to 

day  was  50.     The  annual  appropriation  for  the  Legislature  in  1887,  says :  *'*'  The  prohibi- 

1886  was  $10,000,  and  the  current  expenses  for  tory  amendment  adopted,  it  became  the  duty 

the  same  period  $9,014.40.                  '  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  previous  personal 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  increases  opinions,  loyally  to  accept  and  observe  it,  and 

in  activity  and  usefulness.  for  its  friends  and  advocates  not  only  to  give 

SeUBers  aid  flillsfh — By  an  amendment  to  the  it  an  increased  moral  support,  but  also  to  aid 
original  act  the  sum  of  $10,000  is  now  annu-  actively  in  its  enforcement.  All  things  con- 
ally  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  disabled  and  sidered,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  as 
needy  soldiers  and  sailors.  By  an  act  passed  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  its  en- 
in  1886,  the  sum  of  $5,000  is  annually  appro-  forcement  as  could  have  been  reasonablj  an- 
priated  for  a  temporary  home  for  Rhode  Island  ticipated,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  I  may 
soldiers  or  sailors  who  may  be  destitute  and  cite  the  official  records  of  the  police  depart- 
are  waiting  for  or  unable  to  obtain  admission  ments  of  the  cities  of  Providence  and  ^ew- 
to  any  of  the  national  homes  for  disabled  vol-  port,  whose  statements,  which  I  assume  to  be 
unteer  soldiers.  During  the  year  54  applica-  correct,  indicate  a  large  reduction  of  drunken* 
tions  were  made,  45  admitted,  5  to  hear  from,  ness  and  of  that  class  of  disorder  and  misery 
2  disapproved,  and  2  applicants  decided  not  to  which  intoxicants  provoke  and  stimulate.  By 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  information  received,  and  from  various  un- 

SCate  Charities  aid  CaiTMtiMit — ^For  1886,  the  ofScial  reports  which  appear  to  me  to  be  re- 
sum  of  $140,000  was  appropriated  for  the  gen-  liable,  I  can  not  doubt  that  violation  and 
eral  expenses  of  the  board  in  maintaining  the  defiance  of  the  law  are  still  very  general,  and 
several  institutions  under  their  charge,  in  ad-  therefore  that  some  further  legislation  will  be 
dition  to  their  receipts.    These  receipts,  de-  necessary.^' 

rived  from  labor  and  board  of  inmates,  sales  The  Chief  of  the  State  Police  recommends 

of  produce,  etc.,  amounted   during  1886  to  sundry  amendments  to  the  law,  intended  to 

$88,001.78.     This  money  was  paid   by  the  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  enforcement 

board  into  the  State  Treasury  and  added  to  of  the  amendment.    He  says:  ^ The  friends  of 

the  appropriation,  thus  increasing  their  re-  the  prohibitory  amendment  seemed  to  feel  that 

sources  to  $178,001.78.    From  this  sum  was  with  its  adoption  their  duties  and  responsibili- 

drawn  a  total  of  $163,156.78,  leaving  a  bal-  ties  ceased.    Some  are  of  record  as  opposing 

ance  of  $9,845  undrawn.  any  new  leirislation  to  carry  out  its  provisions, 

An  appropriation  was  made  this  year  for  a  position  shown  soon  after  to  be  most  unwise 

preparing  plans  and  estimate  of  cost  of  a  new  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  in 

State  Almshouse.    The  institution  will  be  de-  effect  declared  that  without  new  legislation  in 

signed  for  800  inmates,  about  100  more  than  this  direction  in  May  last  the  amendment  would 

the  maximum  up  to  the  present  time.  Accom-  have  been  inoperative.    Others  objected  to  my 

modations  will  be  made  for  the  old  and  the  selection  as  Chief  of  State  Police,  but  without 

young  of  both  sexes,  for  women  in  confine-  communicating  to  the  General  Assembly  who, 
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in  tlieir  opinioD,  was  better  fitted  for  the  po-  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 

sition.    AVith  the  exception  of  the  Woman^s  Providence  on  March   25,  and   renominated 

Christian  Temperance  Union,  to  whose  perse-  Governor  Peabody,  Lieutenant-Governor  Dar- 

vering  efforts  the  adoption  of  the  amenament  lin.  Treasurer  Clark,  and  Secretary  of  State 

is  largely  dne,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  Aademan,  by  acclamation.     Mach  spirit  was 

a  cordial  and  intelligent  support,  and  the  Law  shown  in  the  contest  for  Attorney-Genera), 

and  Order  Leagues  in  Woonsocket,  East  Green-  which  resulted  in  the  renomination  of  Mr. 

wich,  and  South  Kingstown,  I  have  received  Colt  on  the  eighth  ballot  by  a  bare  mi^or- 

no  words  of  encouragement  even,  much  ]es«s  ity.    On  April  7  the  Republican  candidates, 

support,  from  the  many  kindred  organizations  except  for  Attorney- General,  were   elected, 

throughout  the  State.    The  statistics  from  the  The  vote  for  Governor  was,  Republican,  14,- 

cities  and  larger  towns,  which  is  a  fair  test  of  840 ;   Democratic,  9,944 ;  Prohibition,  2,585. 

the  operation  of  the  Act  for  the  Suppression  The  vote  for  Attorney- General  was:  Metcalf, 

of  Intemperance,  show  a  marked  decrease  in  14,089 ;  Colt,  12,445.   The  prohibitory  amend- 

drunkenness,  reveling,  common  drunkards,  and  ment  was  ratiOed  by  a  vote  of  15,118,  against 

other  offenses,  directly  chargeable  to  the  in-  9,280,  and  the  snffhige  amendment  by  a  vote  of 

temperate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.      The  18,908,  against  1,477.    The  Legislature  chosen 

statistics  ttom  the  city  of  Providence  show  at  this  election  consists  of  80  Republicans  and 

an  increase  of  drunkenness  during  the  last  six  7  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  64  Republi- 

months  of  the  license  law  of  18*8  per  cent.,  cans,  7  Democrats,  and  1  Prohibitionist  in  the 

while  during  the  first  six  months  of  prohibi-  House.     On  the  2d  of  November  a  Republican 

tion  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  First  District; 

under   license,  drunkenness  decreased    more  in  the  Second,  the  Democratic  candidate  had  a 

than  42  per  cent.    The  commitments  to  the  plurality,  but,  a  malority  being  required  to 

State  Workhouse,  whose  inmates  are  largely  elect,  there  was  no  choice, 

victims  of  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating  ROHAN  CATHOLIC  CHIIRCIL    One  of  the  most 

liquors,  for  the  first  six  months  under  prohibi-  remarkable  effects  of  the  decrees  of  the  Ple- 

tion,  as  compared    with    the  corresponding  nary  Council  of  Baltimore  was  the  practical 

period  under  license,  show  a  falling  off  of  more  interest  in  the  colored  people  and  Indians  in 

than  one  half,  and  resulting  in  a  large  saving  the  United  States  excited  among  Catholics, 

to  the  State  in  the  item  of  board  alone.''  Collectio'hs  for  the  missions  among  them  have 

The  *^  Providence  Journal,"  reviewing  the  been  generally  ordered,  and  the  records  for 
first  six  months  of  prohibition,  says:  '^Ihe  the  year  1886-'87  exhibit  many  new  churches 
most  obvious  result  of  the  law  is  the  abolition  and  schools  built  for  them.  The  proclama- 
of  open  selling  to  any  and  all  comers.  Through-  tion  of  the  Holy  Father  of  the  jubilee  for  the 
out  the  State  the  public  saloon  is  reported  un-  year  1886  obliged  the  keeping  open  every  day 
known.  But,  precisely  as  was  anticipated,  in  in  the  year  of  several  churches  in  each  diocese, 
place  of  the  saloons  a  multitude  of  methods  fctr  and  the  result  in  increased  devotion  was  no- 
selling  secretly  have  been  introduced.  These  ticeable.  The  earliest  death  of  a  member  of 
include  *  clubs '  of  varying  degrees  of  disrepn-  the  hierarchy  in  the  United  States,  in  1886. 
tabilitv,  ^  kitchen  bar-rooms '  in  filthy  tene-  was  that  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Baltes,  of 
ment-houses,  and  a  swarm  of  *  pocket-ped-  Alton,  III.  (See  page  664.)  On  January  15 
dlers,'  who  have  infested  the  south  part  or  the  the  pallium  for  the  Rt.  Rev.  Archbishop  Cor- 
State.  As  indicated  by  the  com fiarative  police  rigan,  of  New  York,  was  postulated  m  the 
statistics  of  1886  and  1886,  the  quantity  of  consistory  held  by  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome, 
liquor  distributed  from  these  sources  is  consid-  The  archbishop,  by  special  fiivor,  had  been 
erably  less  than  was^^old  under  the  license  sys-  permitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  epis- 
tem ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is,  on  the  copal  ofiice  before  he  received  the  pallium,  in 
average,  of  much  greater  alcoholic  strength.-'  the  Cathedral  of  St  Patrick  in  tne  city  of 
An  attempt  to  set  aside  the  amendment  as  not  New  York,  on  March  8.  On  June  7  bis  Holi- 
legally  adopted  failed,  the  Supreme  Court  dis-  ness  the  Pope  created  James  Gibbons  Arch- 
missing  the  bill  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  bishop  of  Baltimore ;  Alexander  Tascherean, 

Nl&aL— The  Prohibition  State  Convention  Archbishop  of  Quebec ;  Victor  F^lix  Ber- 
was  held  in  Providence  on  the  8d  of  March,  nadou,  Archbishop  of  Sens ;  Benedict  Mary 
The  following  were  the  nominees:  For  Gov-  Langnieux,  Archbishop  of  Reims;  Charles  Phi- 
emor,  George  H.  SUde ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  lippe  Place,  Cardinal  Priests  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
Jason  P.  Hazard ;  Attorney-General,  Edwin  man  Church ;  and  Augustus  Theodoli  and  Ca- 
Metcalf ;  General  Treasurer,  William  Bodfisb ;  millus  Mazzella,  S.  J.,  cardinal  deacons.  Car- 
Secretary  of  Stat«,  U.  D.  Scott.  dinal  Mazzella  was  formerly  a  professor  in  the 

The  Democrats  met  in  State  Convention  in  Jesuit  Seminary  at  Woodstock,  Md.     He  is 

the  same  <nty  on  March  17,  and  nominated  for  considered  to  be  one  of  the  soundest  theolo- 

Governor,  Amasa  Sprague;   Lieutenant-Gov-  gians  in  the  Catholic  Church.    His  writings 

emor,  Thomas  Robinson ;  Secretary  of  State,  have  made  him  famous  among  clergymen  in 

Franklin  P.  Owen ;  Attorney-General.  Edwin  all  countries  where  Christianity  is  preached. 

Metcalf;  Treasurer,  John  G.  Perry.    Mr.  Met-  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  other  English-speaking 

oalf  had  always  acted  with  the  Republicans.  American  cardinal,  is  the  author  of  the  most 
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widely  oircnlated  Catholic  book  ever  printed  ion  of  church  and  state,  and  the  laicization 

in  America,  ^'  The  Faith  of  oar  Fathers/^    On  of  the  hospitals  and  schooln  still  continued. 

June  80,  Mgr.  Straniem.  accompanied  by  a  In   Italy,  the  attitude  of    the  Vatican  and 

member  of  the  Pope's  noble  guard,  Count  Stan-  Quirinal  still  remained  the  same,  though  there 

islaus  Muccioli,  who  had  brought  the  red  be-  were   rumors,  not  entirely  without  founda- 

retta  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  was  present  at  the  tion,  that  the  Pope  would  be  offered  a  small 

conferring  of  it  by  the  most  Rev.  Archbishop  independent  territory.    In  China,  the  massa- 

11  enrich,  of  St.  Louis.    The  beretta  is  a  small  cres  of  Christians  were  periodicaL    In  Japan, 

head-cap,  sometimes  called  che  guiehit^.  the  Church  made  some  progress,  enough  to 

On  June  11  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hendricken,  make  the  missionaries  very  hopeful.    The  first 

of  Providence,  R.  L,  died.    (See  page  682.)  high  pontifical  mass  since  the  Reformation, 

The  cathedral  at  Providence,  one  of  the  hand-  was  celebrated  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  on 

somest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  tlie  country,  Jan.  24,  1886. 

was  begun  by  hira.  Another  great  loss  to  the  A  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to  Ores- 
American  hierarchy  was  that  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  tes  A.  Brownson,  the  celebrated  publicist,  in 
Bishop  Shanahan,  of  Harrisburg.  (See  page  Central  Park,  New  York  city,  was  begun,  the 
699.)  remains  of  Dr.  Brownson  having,  on  June 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Guibert,  Archbishop  16,  been  transferred  to  the  Brownson  Memo- 
of  Paris,  took  place  on  July  8, 1886.  Cardinal  rial  Chape],  at  the  University  of  Notre  Damb, 
Guibert  was  a  remarkable  figure  in  French  Indiana.  On  March  15,  in  private  consistory, 
annals.  To  the  last  he  was  the  friend  of  Vic-  the  Pope  created  the  following  cardinals:  Mgr. 
tor  Hugo,  whom  he  had  offered  to  visit  while  Camillo  di  Rende,  Archbishop  of  Benevento, 
Hugo  was  expecting  death,  and  the  cardinal  and  Nuncio  at  Paris ;  Mgr.  Rampollo  de  Zin- 
himself  was  very  ill.  (See  page  T16^  The  doro.  Archbishop  of  Eraclea;  Mgr.  Vannutelli, 
deaths  of  Mother  Hardy,  Assistant -General  Archbishop  of  Nicea,  and  Nuncio  to  the  conrt 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bacred  Heart,  and  of  of  Austria-Hungary ;  Mgr.  Masella ;  and  Mgr. 
Mother  Angela,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Luigi  Giordani,  Archbishop  of  Ferrara.  On 
Holy  Cross,  were  deeply  lamented  by  the  relig-  Thursday,  March  17,  the  new  cardinals,  in- 
ions  communities  of  the  United  States.  That  eluding  Gibbons  and  Taschereau,  who  had  gone 
of  James  D.  McMaster,  the  veteran  editor  of  to  Rome,  received  their  hats  in  a  public  consist- 
the  New  York  ^^Freeman^s  Journal,"  took  ory.  Cu*dinal  Gibbons's  argument  against  the 
place  on  December  29.  He  was  buried  on  the  condemnation  of  the  Knights  of  Lat^r  in  the 
fast  day  of  the  year.  Even  those  who  differed  United  States  by  the  Pope,  was  heard  with 
most  violently  with  his  opinions,  united  in  attention,  and  no  adverse  action  was  taken, 
honoring  his  courage  and  talents.  Mr.  Mo-  BCSfiUy  an  empire  in  northeastern  Europe 
Master  was  of  Scotch  descent,  a  native  of  the  and  Asia.  The  Emperor  possesses  supreme  leg- 
State  of  New  York,  his  father  having  been  the  islative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  and  is 
Rev.  Gilbert  McMaster,  a  Presbyterian  minis-  the  spiritual  head  of  uie  state  Church.  The 
ter.  He  was  born  on  April  1, 1819.  He  was  a  Government  is  carried  on  through  the  Emper- 
oonvert  to  the  Catholic  Church.  On  March  4,  or^s  Cabinet,  which  was  composed  in  1886  as 
1887,  the  famous  Father  Beckyx  died.  Fa-  follows:  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
ther  Beckyx  was  General  of  the  Society  of  Count  Vorontzoff  Dashkoff;  Minister  of  For- 
Jesns.  He  was  bom  at  Sichem,  in  Brabant,  eign  Affairs,  Nicholas  de  Giers ;  Minister  of 
in  1795.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Jesn-  War,  Gen.  P.  Vannovski ;  Minister  of  Marine, 
its  Oct.  29,  1819,  and  was  elected  general  in  Admiral  Shestakoff;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
1853,  on  the  death  of  Father  Rosthan.  He  Count  Tolstoi ;  Minister  of  Education,  M.  De- 
was  succeeded  by  Father  Anduledy,  his  as-  lianoff;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Bunge;  Min- 
sistaut.  In  1886->'87  the  College  of  Cardinals  ister  of  Domains,  M.  Ostrovski ;  Minister  of 
lost  Cardinals  Innocent  Ferrieri,  born  in  1810;  Roads  and  Communications,  C.  Possiet. 
John  Baptist  Franzilin,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  On  Dec.  28, 1886,  Bunge,  who  was  the  only 
bofn  April  16,  1816 ;  Louis  Mary  Joseph  Eu-  member  of  the  Cabinet  with  liberal  sympa- 
sebius  Caverot,  born  May  26,  1806,  who  was  thies,  was  replaced  by  Vyshnegradski,  a  Con- 
Archbishop  of  Lyons ;  Americo  Ferriera  dos  servative  of  the  Eatkoff  school,  who  was  for- 
Santos  Silva3,  born  Jan.  16,  1829;  James  Cat-  merly  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Polytecii- 
tani,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  born  Jan.  13,  nic  Institute,  and  afterward  a  manager  of  rail- 
1823;  and  Louis  Jacobini,  the  Pontifical  Sec-  roads  and  of  the  St.  Petersburg  water-works, 
retary  of  State,  born  in  1882.  (For  area  and  population,  see  **  Annual  Cydo- 

The  negotiations  between  the  Holy  See  and  piedia"  for  1884.) 
Germany  culminated  in  an  entente  cordiale,  Tlieiniy. — The  strength  of  the  standing  field 
The  Pope  advised  the  Catholics  of  Germany  army  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  was  21,832  officers,  and 
to  support  the  septennate  bill,  and,  in  return,  690.264  rank  and  file.  There  were  824  bat- 
Prince  Bismarck  began  destroying  the  work  talions  of  infantry  numbering  451,161  men, 
of  the  Knlturkampf  and  abrogating  the  May  commanded  by  15,116  oOScers;  830  squadrons 
laws,  which  had  weighed  on  the  Catholics  of  cavalry,  with  2,627  officers  and  51,270  men; 
of  Germany  like  an  interdict.  In  France,  842  batteries  of  artillery,  with  8,278  officers* 
the  republic  seemed  bent  on  an  entire  divis-  68,371  men,  and  1,582  guns;  and  80  battal- 
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ions  of  engineers,  nnmbering  816  officers  and  cereal  prodaction  of  Earopean  Rossia,  ezdn- 

19,462  men.    The  namber  of  staflf-officers  was  sive  of  Finland  and  Poland,  in  1884,  was  82,- 

1,895.    The  reserve  troops  numbered  99,845,  848,000  quarters  of  wheat,  80,554,000  of  rye, 

with  4,825  officers;  the  depot  troops,  401  offi-  16,850,000  of  barlej,  60,720,000  of  oats,  and 

cers  and  18,014  men ;  local  and  fortress  troops,  19,800,000  of  other  crops.    The  potato  prod- 

1,987  officers  and  97,778  men^  with  240  guns;  net  was  85,830,000  quarters.    The  annual  pro- 

the  Cossack  troops,  285  9otnia$  of  cavalry,  50  duction  of   hemp  is  about  1,800,000  cwts., 

BOtnias  of  inibntry,  and  21  batteries  of  artil-  with  1,800,000  quarters  of  seed;  that  of  flax 

lery,  with  100  guns,  nnmbering  2,169  officers  6,400,000  cwts.,  and  2,900,000  quarters  of  lin- 

and  44,920  men.    The  total  effective  of  the  seed.    There  were  189,115  mrm  devoted  to 

army  on  the  peace  footing  was  890,264  men  tobacco  in  1888,  producing  l,lt9i,600  cwts. 

of  all  ranks.    The  war  effective  is  reckoned  at  The  product  of  gold  in  1W2  wm  79,452  lbs. ; 

1,769,248  men  in  the  regular  army,  185,000  of  silver,  17,604  lbs. ;  mi  plfltfnnn,  8,964  lbs. ; 

Oossacks,  and  6,881  irregulars,  making  alto-  of  pig-iroo,  448,207  tons;  of  steel,  240,000  tons; 

gether  1,960,579  men,  with  866,854  horses,  of  coal,  8,658, 800  tons;  of  naphtha,  Sn  1884, 20,- 

and  8,876  pieces  of  artillery.    The  territorial  000,000  cwts. ;  of  refined  oil,  4,600,000  cwta. 

army  and  other  troops  make  the  total  war  Hkftgattsi — ^The  number  of  vessels  enrtOTii 

strength  of  the  army  nearly  8,000,000.  during  1884  at  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  wm 

Ike  Navy.— The  Baltic  fleet  in  1886  com-  6,582;  in  the  White  Sea,  688;  in  the  Bkdc 
prised  80  armored  vessels,  1  unarmored  fri([pftte.  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  4,624;  in  the  Cas- 
6  corvettes,  4  cruisers,  15  gunboats,  95  torpedo-  pian  Sea,  1,481 ;  total,  18.225,  of  which  8,181 
boats,  and  18  armed  and  59  other  steamers,  were  steamers.  The  total  number  cleared  was 
The  Black  Sea  fleet  consisted  of  7  armor^ads,  18,168,  of  which  8,161  were  steamers.  The 
27  armed  steamers,  59  other  steamers,  and  16  total  number  entered  with  cargoes  was  7,488, 
torpedo-boats.  In  the  Caspian  Sea  there  were  of  which  4,577  were  steamers ;  the  number 
12  armed  steamers,  and  8  in  Siberia*  The  cleared  with  cargoes  was  11,605,  of  which 
most  powerful  vessels  in  the  navy  are  the  7,212  were  steamers,  llie  number  entered  un- 
**  Catharine  11,^*  ^'Tcbesma,"  and  **Sinope,'*  der  the  Russian  flag  was  2,748;  under  the 
launched  in  1886,  each  of  which  has  16  inches  English,  2,818 ;  under  the  German,  2,116 ;  un- 
of  armor  and  a  displacement  of  10,180  tons,  der  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  flags,  1,577; 
and  carries  6 12-inch  and  12  6-inch  guns.  Their  under  Uie  Turkish,  657 ;  nnder  the  Greek,  886. 
speed  is  16  knots.  The  ^*Tchesma"  and  the  The  number  of  coasting  voyages  was  85,888. 
**  Catharine  II,"  the  first  vessek  of  the  new  The  mercantile  marine  in  1888  consisted  of 
Black  Sea  fleet^  were  launched  in  the  presence  2,189  sailing-vessels,  of  467,740  tons,  and  £04 
of  the  Emperor  in  May,  1886.  New  ships  are  steamers,  of  157,696  tons, 
being  added  to  tbe  navy  with  great  rapidity.  Bailnaib — ^The  railroad  network  in  1886 
They  are  built  as  far  as  possible  in  Russia.  A  comprised  16,025  miles  of  railroads,  not  in- 
plan  for  the  construction  of  90  new  ships  duding  those  of  Finland  or  the  Trans-Caspian 
within  twenty  years  was  adopted  in  1882.  The  line,  which  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  had  a  length  of 
projected  new  vessels  inclnae  10  ironclads  of  515  miles.  The  receipts  in  1885  were  280, 171,* 
10,000  tons  and  4  of  7,000  tons  for  the  Baltic,  000  rubles.  The  payment  of  guaranteed  in- 
and  6  of  the  larger  dimensions  for  the  Black  terest  and  other  subsidies  to  the  railroads  con- 
l^ea.  Russia  now  leads  all  countries  in  the  stitutes  a  heavy  burden  on  the  national  reve- 
number  of  her  torpedo-boats,  which  is  said  to  nu^  The  first  railroads  were  built  by  the 
be  175.  A  new  torpedo-cruiser,  the  ^^  Ilyin,"  state,  but  afterward  the  business  was  trans- 
constructed  of  steel,  steaming  20  knots  an  f erred  to  private  companies,  to  which  the 
hour,  was  tested  in  November.  Government  advanced  capital.    Of  the  sum  of 

FluMM.— The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  2,210,000,000  rubles  expended  on  railroads  up 

comprised  specie  loans  of  844^198,585  rubles,  to  1888,  54  per  cent,  was  furnished  by  the 

71,222,000  florins,  125,896,590  pounds  sterling,  state,  the  money  being  raised  by  loans.    On  the 

and  555,765,000  francs,  and  loans  redeemable  remaining  46  per  cent  a  minimum   rate  of 

in  paper  currency  amounting  to  8,199,810,207  profit  was  guaranteed.    Various  supplements 

rubles.  ary  advances  have  been  made  to  the  compa- 

igriodtm  aad   Iidntry. — Of  1,018,786,800  nies,  which  have  not  yet  begun  to  pay  off  any 

acres  on  the  land  registers  in  1882,  28,148,600  portion  of  the  debt. 

acres  belonged  to  towns,  monasteries,  and  other  Hw  PssMMke* — The  number  of  private  let- 
institutions,  252,108,000  to  land-owners  and  ters  carried  in  the  mails  durios  l684  was  188,- 
companies,  817,534,500  to  peasant  communes,  968,987;  the  number  of  postiu  cards,  11,614,- 
406;064,900  to  the  Crown,  and  19,890,800  were  089 ;  the  number  of  registered  letters,  11,062,- 
attached  to  the  imperial  domains.  The  peas-  492 ;  the  number  of  money-letters,  9,994,548, 
ants  holding  land  in  common  numbered  22,-  of  the  total  value  of  12,1 99,976,984  francs;  the 
896,069  adult  males.  The  noble  proprietors  number  of  newspapers,  100,485,584;  the  nnm- 
numbered  114,480,  and  their  aggregate  estates  her  of  circulars,  16,926,561.  The  receipts  in 
embraced  197,146,500  acres.  In  European  1884  were  64,470,416  francs;  the  expenses, 
Russia  the  forests  cover  89  per  cent,  of  the  69,988,864  francs, 
total  area,  and  in  Finland  57  per  cent.    The  The  igiailan  QMSttsib— The  exports  of  grain 
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increased  ih>m  0,000,000  qaarters  per  aDnnm  population  of  Rassia  proper,  or  20,000,000  per- 

in  1860-'64  to  10,000,000  qnarten  in  1866-'69,  sons,  eqnal  to  the  namber  of  aerfs  existing  be- 

21,000,000  qaarters  in  1870~'74,  and  88,000,000  fore  emancipation.  Lave  sank  into  the  condi- 

qoarters  in  1875-79.    In  1880-^85  the  average  tion  of  agricultaral  proletarians.    Agrienltare 

was  the  same.    The  crops,  tbongh  fiactnating  has  gone  backward,  and  the  condition  of  the 

from  year  to  year  between  166,260,000  and  peasantry  is  much  worse  than  before  the  free- 

281,750,000  qaarters,  have  not  increased  on  ing  of  the  serfs^ 

the  average. .  The  larger  exports  have  left  a  Bepwted  lasailty  if  the  EHpcnr. — ^During  the 
smaller  qaantity  for  home  consumption,  not-  Bulgarian  crisis,  when  the  diplomacy  of  Europe 
withstanding  the  increase  in  the  population,  was  scandalized  by  the  suoport  given  by  Ru»- 
A) though  many-  Capitalists  have  grown  rich  na  to  the  conspirators  wno  abducted  Prince 
out  of  the  export  trade,  -the  average  quantity  Alexander,  and  by  the  high-handed  proceed- 
of  cereal  fbod  consumed  by  the  people  is  one  ings  of  Gen.  Kaulbars,  reports  were  spread 
seventh  less  per  head  of  the  population  than  from  Vienna  that  the  Czar,  who  was  known 
it  was  before  emancipation.  Wheat- bread  is  to  have  taken  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs 
never  eaten  now  by  the  peasantry.  A /large  into  Ids  own  hands,  had  begun  to  sliow  symp- 
part  oft  the  rye  and  oat  crop  is  also  exported,  toms  of  hereditary  insanity. 
The  exports  of  cattie  have  mcreased  tliirteen-  Batsuk — On  July  8  the  Russian  Government 
fold  vsinoe  1864,  and  the  number  of  cattle  in  notified  the  English  ministry  that  it  had  can- 
the  country  has  greatly  diminished.  After  celed  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  re* 
emancipation  the  peasants  received  on  the  lation  to  the  fortification  of  Batoum.  At  the 
average  three  or  four  de$8iatine$  of  land,  or  Berlin  Congress  the.Britii»h  plenipotentiaries 
from  eight  to  ten  acres,  which  was  less  than  objected  to  the  cession  of  any  Asiatic  territory 
their  allotments  as  serfs,  and  insnfiicient  to  to  Russia,  and,  when  they  at  last  acceded,  they 
supply  them  with  food.  With  the  increa^  in  bound  her  not  to  construct  fortifications  at 
taxation,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  in  taxes  as  Batoum,  and  to  make  that  place  a  free  port 
much,  and  in  some  provinces  double  or  treble  The  freedom  of  trade  was  abolished  in  a  ukase 
as  much,  as  the  product  of  their  land  would  that  went  into  force  on  July  17,  1886.  The 
bring.  One  half  or  two  thirds  of  their  time  reason  for  keeping  Batoum  a  free  port  was 
they  work  on  the  land  of  the  nobles  or  the  declared  to  have  been  removed  by  dosing  the 
large  farmers.  •  From  one  third  to  one  half  of  free  transit  of  goods  through  the  Caucasus  to 
their  whole  income  is  required'  for  taxes.  In  Persia,  which  had  been  done  two  years  before, 
years  of  exceptionally  good  harvests  the  peas-  The  article  in  the  treaty  relating  to  Batoum  de- 
ants  have  more  to  do  on  their  own  land,  and  dared  the  Emperor^s  ^*  intention  to  constitute 
the  larger  cultivators  must  pay  such  high  Batoum  a  free  port,  essentially  commercial.*^ 
wages  to  harvesters  that  crops  of  less  than  In  revoking  this  declaration,  which  was  de- 
fourteen  to  one  are  not  reaped  in  the  prov-  scribed  as  voluntary  and  spontaneous,  although 
inces  of  the  middle  Volga,  though  that  is  it  was  the  result  of  long  negotiations,  the  Ros- 
double  the  average  yield  of  grain  in  that  dis-  sian  Government  contended  that  it  committed 
trtct.  The  normal  yield  throughout  Russia  is  no  breach  of  the  treaty.  English  travelers 
only  four  bushels  of  grain  to  one  of  seed.  In  have  for. several  years  past  called  attention  to 
poor  years  the  peasantry  travel  long  distances  repairs  t»f  the  Turkish  fortifications,  and  to  the 
for  work,  and  wages  go  down  to  starvation  accumulation  of  heavy  guns  and  all  the  muni- 
rates.  An  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  tions  of  war  in  the  arsenal  just  outside  the 
Russian  peasantry  are  sinking  into  a  state  of  free  port.  In  the  autumn  Krupp  guns  were 
bondage,  from  which  they  can  not  extricate  mounted  on  the  redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the 
themselves  except  occasionally  with  the  help  harbor,  a  new  battery  was  made,  and  earth* 
of  relatives.  The  work  performed  under  sucn  works  were  thrown  up  along  the  shore, 
conditions  is  never  of  the  same  quality  as  free  Bsstov* — ^The  mouth  of  the  Don  has  been  re- 
labor,  but  the  latter  costs  several  times  as  united  to  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
much.  The  employers  make  up  for  poor  crops  The  important  commercial  town  of  Rostov, 
by  extending  the  area  of  cultivation.  The  men  the  emporium  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  is  by  this 
that  acquire  wealth  the  most  rapidly  are  the  decree  separateil  from  the  government  of  Ekat- 
peasant  capitalists,  who  gradually  get  posses-  erinoslav,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  Cossack 
sion  of  the  village  lands,  and  hold  their  poorer  province.  The  trade  has  been  carried  on  partiy 
neighbors  in  bondage.    About  one  third  of  the  by  Greeks,  but  mostly  Jews. 
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SAMOAir  (or  ]IA¥I6AT(HI)  UHLAMIMSL    For  sev-  particularly  by  Germany^  on  account  of  the 

end  years  the  question  of  permitting  a  con-  heavy  interest   in   the  islands  held  by  the 

tinuance  of  the  autonomy  of  these  islands  has  Deutsche  Handels  and  Plantagen  Gksellschaft 

been  discussed  by  the  governments  of  Eng-  der  Sfidsee  Inselm  zn  Hamburg,  a  German 

land,  Genhany,  and  the  United  States ;  more  company  controlling  much  of  the  trade  of  the 
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Western  Pacific.  The  twelve  Samoan  Islands, 
of  which  all  bnt  one  (Rose)  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  contain  600,000  acres  of  caltivable  land. 
Of  this  the  Hamburg  Company  owns  and  cul- 
tivates from  10,000  to  15,000  acres,  being  near- 
ly all  there  is  under  cultivation  by  foreigners. 
Here  are  grown  for  export,  cotton,  oocoanntd, 
and  ooflfee,  while  experiments  have  been  made 
with  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  cinnamon,  the  staple 
article  of  produce  for  export,  however,  being 
eopra^  the  dried  kernel  of  tne  cocoanut.  As  long 
ago  as  1877,  the  Samoan  chiefs  petitioned  the 
British  Government  to  establish  a  protectorate 
over  the  islands,  but  were  refused.  In  1879 
Germany  obtained  a  treaty  securing  certain 
privileges,  and  soon  afterward  Great  Britain 


praying  for  the  establishment  of  British  au- 
thority over  the  islands,  and  alle^ng  that  he 
had  signed  the  agreement  with  the  German 
consul-general  from  fear.  Finally,  early  in 
1885,  the  Samoans  actually  passed  an  act  es- 
tablishing annexation  with  New  Zealand,  and 
this  was  sent  to  the  Government  of.  the  latter 
colony  in  March,  but  was  not  concluded.  The 
Samoans,  in  passing  this  act,  claimed  that  the 
German  officials  interfered  In  their  affairs,  and, 
in  fact,  a  party  of  sailors  and  marines  from  the 
German  man-of-war  **  Albatross"  landed  on 
one  of  the  islands  and  hoisted  their  flag,  when 
the  Samoan  King  and  his  followers  fied.  The 
American  consul  at  Apia  telegraphed  to  the 
United  States  Government  an  announcement 
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and  the  United  States  made  similar  treaties. 
In  1881  the  Reichstag  discussed  the  question  of 
annexation,  bnt  declined  to  take  the  step.  Bnt 
the  Germans  were  pushing  their  colonization 
schemes  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  1884  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  that  country  and 
Great  Britain,  by  which  these  powers  bound 
themselves  to  respect  the  independence  of  the 
Samoan  Islands.  Despite  this,  in  November, 
1884,  tiie  German  consul-general  at  Apia,  the 
chief  city  of  Samoa,  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  Samoan  King,  which  practically  gave 
Germany  supreme  control,  and  an  effort  made 
by  New  Zealand  in  January,  1885,  to  effect 
annexation  proved  fruitless  on  this  account. 
But,  on  Nov.  11, 1884,  the  King  of  Samoa  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England, 


of  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  Germans ;  bnt 
the  Foreign  Ofiioe  at  Berlin  disavowed  it.  As 
a  fact,  the  flag  of  the  King  was  pulled  down 
by  Dr.  Steubel,  the  German  consul-general, 
with  a  party  of  armed  sailors. 

In  the  mean  time,  internal  troubles  had 
Bpmng  up  in  Samoa,  owing  to  the  appearance 
of  a  rival  claimant  for  the  throne.  The  sov- 
ereignty over  the  islands  was  in  the  hands  of 
King  Malietoa,  whose  title  was  said  to  have 
come  down  to  him  through  an  unbroken  line 
of  kings  for  five  hundred  years.  A  chief,  named 
Tamesese,  held  the  title  of  vice-king,  and  up  to 
1886  had  lived  quietly  at  Apia.  The  title  of 
Malietoa  was,  in  fact,  unquestioned,  and  the 
treaties  that  had  been  made  with  Samoa  by  the 
Governments  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
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the  United  States,  had  all  heen  concluded  with  ^wne  a  proclamation  to  allay  such  fears,  and  to  bid  all 

him      But  BOW  the  iDtriguiag  of  the  G^^^  g^S^l^^'X^?,  S^nAl^^^^^^^ 

awakened  such  ambitioua  hopes  in  the  mind  of  o^^rfy  manner!  Mauxtoa,  King  of  Samoa. 

Ohief  Tamesese  that  he  consented  to  set  him-  Suu,  Seardary  o/StaU. 

self  up  as  a  daimant  for  the  throne.    The  ao-        ^his  was  promptly  responded  to  by  the  is- 

tion  of  the  Germans  m  tearing  down  the  ba-  ^^^      ^f  ^he  following  procUmation : 
moan  flag  was  a  part  of  this  prqjramme,  the       ,^  obedience  to  the  requent  of  his  Majesty  King 

excuse  offered  being  the  charge  that  King  Ma-  Malietoa,  I,  the  undersifmod,  Beithold  Greenehaum, 

Hetoa  had  failed  to  keep  the  agreement  made  United  States  consul  in  the  kiiM;dom  of  Samoa,  in  the 

with  the  German  consnl-genertd.    This  treaty  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  by  virtue 

provided  for  a  mixed  court  to  try  offenses  com-  ^^ 5f  command  of  King  l^ietoa,  a^ve  set  out..do 

pivyiuiTVi  »v»  €»  .«  o  "L^ «- v^^  hereby  order  all  people  within  this  kingdom  to  live 

mitted  by  Germans  against  Samoans,  or  vies  peaoeiWy  and  quiStl/and  also  order  iUpereons  who 

v^no,  the  court  to  be  composed  of  two  ba-  may  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  opponng  the 

moans  and  two  Germans,  and  to  be  presided  government  of  King  Malietoa,  forthwith  to  disperse 


over 


by  the  German  consul-general.     It  was  to  Uieir  several  homes,  and  there  dweU  i>eaceably. 

f urtherVovided  that  all  kws  and  statutes  «f.  ^^^^  i^W^^SUtf  "b^  S2! t'4  l^aTHorXe 

fecting  the  people  of  the  two  nations  should  United  Sutes  of  Americs  and  his  M^esty  King  Malie- 

be  passed  upon  by  this  court.     Although  there  toa,  to  flro  upon  or  otherwise  molest  any  of  we  sab- 

was  an  article  stipulating  that  all  laws  should  jeots  of  this  or  any  other  country,  unless  for  the 

have  the  approval  of  the  King  before  they  be-  Pjw^nration  of  hfe  and  property,  or  the  punishment 

Mu>w  ••.—  — fr                             il^t    tr*         •       J  01  crime. 

came  operative,  and  although  the  King  signed  rp^e  United  States  of  America  desire  that  happl- 

the  treaty  under  a  misunderstanding  of  its  pur-  ness,  peace,  and  prosperity  may  be  enjoyed  by  Samoa, 

port,  lie  soon  discovered  that  it  would  transf^  and  trust  that  tne  difficulties  hitherto  retarding  the 

all  power  to  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  anJ  it  progress  of  these  islands  wiU  soon  be  overcome,  and 

*u      r  -^  »^»».  ^^A^  a4p^,^„a  that  by  reviving  commerce,  and  with  an  established 

was  therefore  never  made  effective.           ^  govenim«it»  thi  great  natuAil  resources  of  this  kin^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  atiairs  m  May,  Qom  m^y  be  peaceably  developed,  so  that  the  welfare, 

1886,  when  three  large  German  vessels  of  war  both  of 'individuals  and  the  oommnni^,  may  be  se- 

entered  tlie  harbor  of  Apia.    The  admiral  did  cured.         Bebthold  Obekvsbavm,  l/l  a.  Ovntul. 

not  offer  to  recognize  King  Malietoa  in  any  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^if  1*»  i*^*- 

way,  but,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  days  at  Apia,  By  order  of  the  United  States  consul,  the 

took  his  vessels  to  Fasetootia,  another  port,  Samoan  flag  was  now  hoisted  with  the  United 

where  Tamesese  had  establislied  himself,  and  States  flag  over  it,  upon  the  same  halyards,  thus 

there  landed  with  the  band  of  the  flsg-ship,  indicating  and  announcing  the  protectorate 

and  amid  great  ceremonial.  over  Samoa  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

There  the  admiral  met  Tamesese  and  his  As  soon  as  this  condnsion  was  promulgated, 

principal  followers,  when  addresses  were  made  the  German  fleet  sailed  away  from  the  Samoan 

on  both  sides.    Of  two  of  them  the  following  islands.    The  act  of  the  United  Sutes  consul  is 

are  exact  translations,  having  been  taken  down  said  to  have  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm 

by  a  native  missionary  on  the  spot :  among  the  Samoans,  crowds  of  whom  gathered 

Addre$B  of  ths  Admiral:  These  gentlemen  have  in  front  of  the  government  building  in  Apia, 

come  here  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  vou,  shouting  and  cheering.     A  few  days  later  the 

the  Titemua  imd  his  faithful  friends.    I  gratefully  u.  S.  Steamer  *'  Mohican  "  arrived  at  Apia,  and 

{!iS^d^^n^:%t  'now^ri^k 'rpo^^ou  'as'^my  it  is  alleged  that  the  action  of  the  United  States 

friend,  together  with  your  government.    I  wish  to  consul  was  approved  by  the  captain  of  the 

makekuown  to  your  Majesty  that  this  is.  as  it  were,  **  Mohican,"  by  the  British  consul,  and  by  the 

the  visit  of  a  swift  forerunner,  but  the  purport  of  our  British  residents ;  but  Dr.  Steubel,  the  German 

visit  «*,  that  we  njay  see  your  M»j«ty  and  your  gov^  ^^,^3^1  entered  his  protest  against  the  action 

SSr«?L  ^:  I^I  rrZ'l'SLTi^u.r^^  S  of  Ooisul  GreenebaSm,  and^ued  the  follow- 

reached.    Great,  indeed,  is  my  joy  to-day  at  our  in-  ing  proclamation : 

terview.    I  exhort  you  to  do  all  things  Quietly,  for  it  is  well  known  by  all  Samoa  that  negotiations 

your  government  is  truly  established,  and  is  indeed  ^re  at  present  bein^  carried  on  between  the  three  great 

very  strong.  powers,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  that  which 

-ff^p/y  0/  Tameteae:  What  jou  say  is  very  good,  will  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  Samoa.    These  ne- 

I  aUo  rejoice ;  but  my  opinion  is,  there  should  be  one  gotiations  are  not  yet  complete.    For  tliis  cause  Qtst- 

government.     Then  wars  will  cense^  in  Samoa,  for  man  ships  of  war  have  left  Samoa  without  inquiring 

there  are  certain  men  who  are  a  continual  hindrance  into  the  transgressions  of  treaties  and  other  violations 

to  us,  and  wish  to  rebel  against  this  government.  of  law  recently  committed  by  Malietoa.    But  these 

While  these  proceedings  were  in  progress,  have  been  made  known  to  the  Government  of  Ger- 

United   States  OonsalGreenebanm   was  ap-  ^J\^r^^7V^^^J^n*^^  ^'^ 

pealed  to  by  King  Malietoa  m  the  foUowiug  account  nothing  done  by  Malietoa  during  recent  days 

letter :  is  of  any  value  whatever.    It  b  quite  impossil^e  that 

GovEBWUEHT  Housi,  ApiA,  Mav  IS,  1886.  protection  can  be  extended  over  the  Government  of 

To  th€  Hon,  Berthold  Greenebaum,  United  StaUi  Samoa  by  the  American  consul  before  such  instnic- 

CoMui :  As  the  kingdom  of  Samoa  has  applied  to  the  tions  have  been  received  fVx>m  his  own  Government. 

United  States  of  America  for  sssistanoe  and  protec-  Hence  the  hoisting  of  the  American  flag  over  the  flag 

tion,  and,  as  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  Samoan  people,  of  the  Government  in  Apia  is  of  no  value  whatever, 

now  unhappily  in  rebellion  aeunst  my  authority,  are  I  emphatically  protest  against  that  act,  and  I  exhort 

fearful  that  the  guns  of  American  and  English  men-  all  Samoa  to  piaoe  no  reliance  upon  it.    It  is  of  no 

of-war  will  be  turned  against  them,  we  desire  you  to  value  whatever,  for  they  are  committing  acta  which 
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will  oauM  serious  trouble,  since  Samoa  alone  will  be  On  the  same  day  King  Malietoa  met  the 

held  reepon^ble  for  the  con«equence|»  of  such  acu.  foreign  oonsuls  aDd  the  captains  of  the  British 

A«^  jfay?riS?""^           **  ^'^^'^"''^^'  corvette  "Diamond"  and  the  United  SUtes 

steamer  "  Mohican.'*    At  this  conference  it 

The  proclamation  and  other  action  of  Con-  ^^s   formally  decided   that  Malietoa  should 

snl  Greenebaum,  and  the  presence  in  Samoan  ^e  officially  addressed  by  the  German  consal- 

waters  of  a  United  States  war-vessel,  now  en-  general    in  a   communication,  in   which   be 

couraged  King  Malietoa  to  endeavor  to  bring  should  be  recognized  as  the  King  of  Samoa, 

matters  to  a  crisis.     On  May  23  he  planned  an  ^nd  that  Tamesese  should  surrender  his  fort 

attack  on  the  rebels,  ordered  beacon-fires  to  ^(^^  disband  his  army,  being  granted  until 

be  lighted,  and  summoned  the  loynl  natives  jmj^  2  to  complv.    These  terms  were  acoe|>ted 

from  the  neighboring  islands  of  Savaii,  Ma-  and  eventually  carried  out.    When  U.S.  Consul 

nono,  and  Apolima.    During  the  night  of  the  Greenebaum  communicated  his  action  to  tlie 

28d  and  the  foUowing  day  about  2,000  war-  gjate  Department  at  Washington,  he  was  re- 

riors  silently  gathered  m  and  around  the  tern-  o^lled,  and,  for  having  overstepped  the  limito 

tory  occupied  by  Tamesese  and  his  adherents,  ^f  his   functions  in  declaring  an  American 

The  foreign  consuls  met  on  the  evening  of  protectorate  of  the  Samoan  Islands  without 
the  24th,  on  board  the  "  Mohicnii  "  (Capt.  authority  from  the  United  States  Government, 
Day),  when  it  was  decided  to  visit  Tamesese  his  resignation  was  requested, 
on  the  following  morning,  and  endeavor  to  xhe  population  of  the  Samoan  Islands  is  es- 
prevent  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  According-  timated  at  56,000.  The  exports  of  Samoa  in- 
ly, on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the '*  Mohican  "  elude  ooooanuts,  copra,  Chili  peppers,  limes, 
left  the  harbor  of  Apia  and  anchored  off  Fiwe-  li,|,^juice,  bAche-de-mer,  sharks'  tins,  and  oot- 
tootia,  where  the  rebel  flag  could  be  seen  fly-  ton.  The  exports  from  1875  to  1880  to  San 
ing  over  their  camp.  A  communication  was  Francisco  amounted  to  $75,610.74.  In  1888 
at  once  sent  to  Tamesese,  inviting  him  to  a  the  entire  imports  amounted  to  $244,980 ;  ex- 
conference,  to  which  he  acceded,  but  not  until  p^rta,  $274,871 ;  in  1884,  imporis  $200,885; 
a  peremptory  demand  had  been  made  for  his  exports,  $858,628.  The  trade  with  the  United 
presence.  The  conference  was  held ;  but  all  states  in  1888  was :  imports,  $124,181 ;  ex- 
efforts  to  bring  Tamesese  to  terms  proved  ports,  $14,000;  in  1884,  imports,  $116,962; 
abortive.  Relying  on  the  assurances  he  had  exports,  $25,000.  The  native  Samoans  are  in- 
received  from  the  German  admiral  and  consul-  dolent,  and  live  in  a  fashion  of  communism, 
general,  he  declined  all  overtures  that  in-  and  the  agriculture  of  the  islands  is  chiefly  in 
eluded  acknowledgment  of  King  Malietoa  as  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who  also  monop- 
the  legitimate  King  of  Samoa.  A  consulta-  Qij^e  most  of  the  trade,  although  there  are 
tion  ensaed  among  the  foreign  officials,  which  ^  f^w  English  and  American  firms  in  Apia, 
resulted  in  a  note  being  sent  to  Malietoa,  de-  Meanwhile  there  are  vast  tracts  of  marvellons- 
manding  that  peace  should  be  maintained,  and  \j  fertile  land  uncultivated,  where  sugar  and 
that  all  armed  men  should  be  prevented  from  eoffee  could  be  raised  with  the  minimum  of 
crossing  the  border.  labor  and  expense.    The  cultivation  of  cotton 

On  the  26th  the  armies  still  confronted  each  ^gg  begun  in  Samoa  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 

other,  and  rumors  of  skirmishing  and  the  can  civu  wur.    The  average  product  is  a  bale 

capture  of  a  few  prisoners  reached  Apia.    By  ^f  sea-island  cotton  to  the  acre.    The  pnkluo- 

invitation  of  Oapt.  Day,  the  foreign  consuls  tion  of  copra  is  about  6,000  tons  annually, 

again  met  for  a  conference  on  board  the  "  Mo-  worth  from  $75  to  $100  a  ton.    Coffee  grt»ws 

hioan."    The  municipality  is  governed  by  a  ^ell,  and  also  tobacco;  experiments  with  cin- 

board  of  all  the  foreign  consuls  and  several  of  chona  have  not  proved  successful.    The  labor 

the  merchants  of  Apia.    A  proposition  was  on  the  German  plantations  is  imported  under 

made  by  the  British  consul  that  the  King  contract. 

should  be  temporarily  suspended,  and  that  the  The  entire  interior  of  the  Samoan  Islands  is 

board  should  extend  its  functions  beyond  the  ^  vast  forest,  much  of  which  has  never  been 

limits  of  Apia,  in  order  to  control  the  affairs  explored.    The  climate  is  healthful,  and  the  na- 

of  the  kingdom.    This  was  lost  through  the  tives  bear  a  high  repuUtion  for  virtue  and 

strenuous  opposition  of  Consul  Greenebaum.  honesty.    These  islands  lie  in  the  track  of  the 

A  compromise  was  fin«lly  agreed  upon,  and  steamers  that  ply  between  San  Francisco  and 

the  following  proclamation  was  issued :  Australia,  but  do  not  touch  at  them.    Ameri- 

We,  the  oonnuU  of  Germany,  Great  Britoin,  and  can  consuls  at  Apia  have  all  reported  favorably 

the  United  States,  give  notioe  toat  we  and  our  Gov-  on  the  feasibility  of  increasing  the  trade  of  the 

ernmenudo  not,  and  never  have,  in  any  way  re<w-  islands  with  the  United  States,  and  of  more 

^^^^0^^^  tS  "ta  h^o'm'i?2a^i2ntuul  fn^  ^""Ji^^^ite^?;;  ^?^^r.U^^rc^ 

peaoef^il.    And  we  ftirther  deix^nd  the  continued  en-  8EA-fliaPEBr»    The  belief  m  the  existence 

torocment  of  the  convention^  especially  with  regard  of  gigantic  sea-serpents  is  of  great  antiquity, 

to  the  neutral  territory  of  Apia.  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  other 

Db.  B^t^cBRL,  Imperial  German  Coneul-Oeneral.  ^^j^  writers  gave  credence  to  tales  of  sea- 

b!  G^K^^B^ni^^^^  inonstera,  and  scientisU  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 

Apia,  May  97, 188<.  ury  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  opinions 
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•  aa  to  the  «zisteDoe  or  non-eziiUDce  of  «Dor- 
raoDB  wa-Berpents.  Sea-raakM,  trae  marine 
ophidisoa,  are  more  oommon  ia  tropical  Matf 
than  is  geDerall;  Bupposed.  Ihej  are  found 
most  abaDilantl;  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  bat  have 
an  extensive  geographical  range,  and  betn-een 
fort;  and  flft;  epecieg  are  known.  Tbejareall 
higlily  poiaoDoua,  and  aome  are  so  ferocious 
that  thej  more  freqnentlj  attack  than  avoid 
man.  Tlie  greatest  length  to  which  thej  are 
known  to  atttun  is  twelve  feet  To  salt  their 
aquatic  habitB,  their  form  and  atrnctare  differ 
from  those  of  land'^erpenta.  The  tail  is  com- 
pressed verticall;,  flattened  from  the  sides,  so 
as  to  form  fine,  like  the  tails  of  eels,  bj  which 
they  propel  tbeiuaeivea ;  but,  instead  of  taper- 
ing to  a  point,  it  is  rouDded  off  at  the  end,  like 
the  scabbard  of  a  oavalrj-Kaber.  Like  other 
long-breathing  animals  that  live  in  water,  the;  ' 
are  also  provided  with  a  respirator;  apparatos 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements 
of  their  Uvea ;  their  nostriis,  which  are  veij 
small,  tieing  furnished,  like  those  of  the  seiu, 
luaniitee,  etc.,  with  a  valve. 

But  when  we  speak  of  tbe  great  sea-serpenta 
that  from  time  to  time  have  appenred  to  won- 
dering men,  we  mean  animals  different  from 
these  sea-snakes.  Such  were  the  marine  mon- 
sters that,  daring  tbe  eammer  months  of  1B8S, 


The  Kev.  Hans  Egede,  who  has  been  called 
"  The  Apostle  to  Greenland,"  in  his  jonmal  of 

a  vo.vage  thither,  notes  the  appearance  of  a 
marine  monster  that  was  sketched  by  one  of 
his  fellow -vojagera,  Mr.  Bing. 


Of  this  monster  Mr,  Egede  aara:  "On  the 
6th  of  July,  1T84,  there  appeared  a  ver;  lame 
and  frightful  sea-mooster,  which  raised  itsdf 
eo  high  out  of  the  water  that  ita  head  reached 
al>ove  onr  maintop.  It  had  a  loug,  sharp  anont, 
and  spouted  water  like  a  whale,  and  verj 
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risited  various  portions  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America,  of  whose  previous  appear- 
ance in  varions  portions  of  the  globe  we  find 
nnmerons  records.  In  the  museum  of  tbe  Lat- 
eran  Palace  in  Rome  is  a  collection  of  coffins 
of  earl;  Christians,  found  in  the  Catacombs, 
Bcnlptnred  with  Scriptural  designs,  one  of  which 
represents  the  adventure  of  Jonah  and  the 
"  wliale."  In  this  representation,  Jonah  is  be- 
ing swallowed  feet  foremost  (or  posaibi;  being 
^eoted,  bead  Qrst)  h;  an  enormoas  sea-mon- 
ster, which  has  theohest  and  forelegs  of  a  horse, 
a  long,  arching  neck  with  a  mane  at  its  base 
near  the  shoulders,  a  head  like  nothing  known 
to-da;  in  natnre,  but  having  hair  upon  and 
beneath  the  cheeks,  while  the  hinder  portion 
of  its  body  is  that  of  a  serpent 
of  prodigious  length.  Experts 
have  placed  the  date  of  this  .^ 
scniptare  at  about  S30  a.  d. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times, 
we  find  nnmerons  traditions 
about  the  sea  -  serpent  among 
the  Scandinavian  nations.  OlausMagnus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsala,  who  wrote  in  1GG5,  gave,  in 
his  amusing  and  instructive  history,  an  account 
of  several  marine  monsters,  one  of  which  ia 
represented  in  the  accompanying  picture. 


planged  backward  into  the  water,  and  then 
turned  ita  tail  up  above  the  surface— a  whole 
ship's-Iength  from  ita  head." 


Bishop  Pantoppldan,  of  Bergen,  Norway, 
was  the  author  of  a  natural  history  in  wfaidi 
appears  the  pictare  of  a  sea-serpent  whose 
length  was  said  to  be  about  600  feet,  whose 
diameter  was    that  of   two  bogabeads,  and 
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whose  color  was  dark  brown,  yariegated  with  month  was  seen  within  80  or  50  yards  of  tlie 

light  spots  or  streaks.  ^^  Laara,*^  hy  Cant.  Tappan  and  the  crew  of  that 

The  bishop  also  cites  a  letter,  dated  1761,  vessel.    They  described  it  with  considerable 

from  Capt.  be  Ferry,  of  the  Swedish  Navy,  minuteness,  as  follow :  **  He  was  formed  like 

relating  to  a  snake  seen  by  him  near  Molde  a  serpent.    His  tongue  was  thrust  out,  and  ap- 

OD  a  cahn,  hot  day  in  August,  1746.   He  (Capt.  peared  about  2  feet  in  length ;  this  he  raised 

De  Ferry)  fired  at  it.  whereupon  it  immediate-  several  times  over  his  head,  and  then  let  it  fall 

ly  sank.  The  head,  ne  relates,  was  like  that  of  again ;  it  was  of  light-brown  color,  and  the 

a  horse ;  the  mouth  was  quite  black,  and  very  end  of  it  resembled  a  harpoon." 

large;  the  eyes  were  black,  and  there  were  In  1819,  a  veritable  sea-monster  made  several 

seven  or  eight  folds  or  curves  about  six  feet  appearances  along  the  New  England  coast, 

apart.  On  the  morning  (if  June  6  he  was  encount* 

The  sea-serpent  was  by  no  means  a  stranger  ered  by  the  sloop  **  Concord,"  on  a  voyage 

to  the  mariners  on  the  New  England  coast,  from  New  York  to  Salem,  16  miles  north- 

Capt.  Eleazer  Crabtree,  with  several  of  his  west  of  Race  Point.     He  was  described  as 

neighbors,  saw  a  large  serpent  in  the  Bay  of  being   perfectly  black,  with   a  head  like   a 

Penobscot,  in  1778.    The  animal  is  described  enake*s,  about  as  long  as  a  horse's  head,  and 

as  about  100  feet  long  and  about  8  feet  in  di-  elevated  from  four  to  seven  feet  above  the 

ameter,  aud  held  his  head  four  or  five  feet  above  water,  while  on  his  back  were  bunches  about 

the  surface  of  the  water.    In  May,  1780,  Capt.  as  large  as  a  half-barrel.    In   August  of  the 

George  Little,  commanding  a  public  armed  same  year,  he  was  seen  by  several  hundred 

ship  of  the  colonies,  while  lying  in  Round  persons  at  Nahant,  and  they  reported  him  to 

Pond  in  Broad  Bay,  discovered  a  large  ser-  oe  about  60  feet  in  length.    On  the  26th  of  the 

pent  coming  down  the  bay.    He  imm^iately  same  month,  the  U.  S.  Schooner  "  Science  "  was 

ordered  the  cutter  to  be  manned  and  armed,  surveying  Gloucester  harbor,  when  a  sea-ser- 

and  in  it  he  pursued  the  monster  as  far  as  pent  rose  within  40  yards  of  one  of  her  boats. 

Muscongus  Island.   This  serpent  was  described  He  was  described  as  being  dark-brown,  with 

as  resembling  a  very  large  specimen  of  a  com-  white  under  the  throat.    His  head  was  about 

mon  blacksnake,  from  46  to  60  feet  in  length,  8  feet  in  circumference,  and  siiinller  than  hia 

and  about  16  inches  in  greatest  diameter,  and  body,  and  he  was  from  100  to  180  feet  long* 

having  a  head  the  size  of  a  man's,  carried  four  or  Upon  his  back  Vi-ere  13  or  14  protuberances, 

five  feet  above  the  water.    In  1802,  a  sen-ser-  the  first  one  10  or  12  feet  back  of  the  head, 

pent  was  again  seen  in  the  bay  of  Penobscot,  decreasing  as  they  approached  the  tail.    After 

and  in  July  of  the  same  year  a  marine  monster  observing  him  for  a  little  while,  several  of  the 

was  seen  by  the  crew  and  passengers  of  an  officers  in  the  boat  landed  at  a  point  where 

English  packet-ship  off  the  coast  of  I^ng  Isl-  they  could  continue  to  observe  the  monster, 

and,  who  thus  described  it:   "His  head  was  while  the  boat  was  dispatched  to  bring  up  the 

rather  larger  than  that  of  a  horse,  but  formed  schooner;  but  before  that  vessel  arrived,  the 

like  that  of  a  serpent.  His  body  was  more  than  serpent'  disappeared. 

60  feet  in  length.    His  head,  and  as  much  of  On  June  16, 1826,  while  the  ship ''  Silas  Rich- 

his  body  as  we  could  discover,  was  all  of  a  ards  "  was  off  St.  George's  Banks,  a  sea-serpent 

blue  color,  except  a  black  circle  around  his  appeared  close  by  her  bow.    He  was  seen  by 

eyes."  several  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  and  among 

In  1808  the  dead  body  of  an  enormous  sea-  the  latter  by  Air.  Warbnrton,  "an  eminent 

monster  was  cast  up  by  the  waves  upon  the  merchant  and  member  of  the  firm  of  Barclay 

rocky  coast  of  Stronsa,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  London."    In  the  "  Ameri* 

It  measured  66  feet  in  length  and  about  10  feet  can  Journal  of  Science"  this  gentleman  de- 
scribed him  as  about  60  feet  long,  with  humps 
upon  his  back  like  those  of  a  dromedary. 

In  July,  1880,  a  party  of  fishermen  off  the 
New  England  coast  were  frightened  by  a  ser- 

Momm  OF  STBOKBA.  P^^^  *^**  ''^®®  wlthiu  a  short  di^'tance  and  im- 
mediately came  within  six  feet  of  the  vessel, 

in  circumference,  and  was  furnished  with  a  raised  his  head,  and  looked  over  the  deck, 

kind  of  mane,  or  ridge  of  bristles,  which  ex-  The  party  on  board  fied  to  the  cabin,  and,  when 

tended  from  the  shoulder  to  within  2^  feet  of  they  emerged  again,  the  serpent  had  disap- 

the  tail.    These  bristles  while  moist,  were  In-  peared. 

minous  in  the  dark.  The  animal  was  provided  In  1838  the  sea- serpent  appeared  twice.  On 
with  fins  or  swimming-paws,  which  measured  May  16  a  party  of  five  English  officers  stationed 
4  feet  6  inches  in  length.  A  drawing  was  at  Halifax  were  sailing  in  a  yacht,  when  a 
made  of  it,  of  which  the  illustration  here  given  creature  like  a  huge  snake,  about  eighty  feet 
is  a  fac-simUe.  in  length  and  with  liead  elevated,  passed  with- 
in June,  1816,  a  sea-serpent  was  seen  cff  in  160  or  200  yards  of  their  vessel.  In  July 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  chased  by  several  old  of  the  same  year  a  sea-serpent  visited  Boston 
whale-men.  In  August,  1817,  it  appeared  in  Bay,  and  several  parties  were  organized  to 
the  harbor  of  Gloucester,  and  in  the  same  capture  him,  but  he  eluded  his  hunters. 
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Perhapa  the  most  oariooa  appearanoe  of  the 
■ea-Mrpent  was  on  Adk.  S,  1&^,  whea  it  was 
seen  b;  the  "  Dndolus,"  a  British  frigate  home- 
ward boaod  from  the  West  Indies.  It  waa 
first  sighted  abont  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
approached  very  near  the  ship,  and  remained 
in  Bight  abont  tireoty  minntes.  Several  of  the 
officers  and  many  of  the  crew  saw  it  very 
plainly.  It  was  described  as  an  enormoaB  ser- 
pent, with  head  and  shoulders  kept  abont  fonr 
feet  aboTe  the  snrfaoe,  nearly  sixty  feet  in 
length,  dark  brown  and  yellowish  white  about 
the  throat. 

On  July  6,  1876,  the  officers  and  orew  of  the 
''  Panline  "  obaerved  three  large  sperm-whales, 
and  one  of  them  was  gripped  around  the  body 
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so  that  the  end  of  the  sqnid's  body  has  been 
compared  to  an  arrow-head.  It  is  a  habit  of 
these  Muida,  the  small  species  of  which  sre 
met  with  in  some  looalitiM  in  teeming  ahnn- 
dance,  to  swim  on  the  smooth  enrfaco  of  the 
water  in  hot  and  calm  weather.  The  arrow- 
headed  tall  is  then  raised  out  of  the  water  to 
a  height  that  in  a  large  individual  might  be 
three  feet  or  more,  and  as  it  precedes  the 
body,  which  moves  at  the  rate  of  several  miles 
an  hour,  it  of  oounie  looks,  to  a  person  who 
lias  never  heard  of  an  animal  going  tail  first  at 
such  speed,  like  the  creature's  liead.  Calama- 
riea  or  sqnids  of  the  ordinary  size  have  from 
(jme  immemorial  been  among  the  commonest 
and  best  known  of  msrina  animals  in  maof 
seas;  but,  only  a  few  years  ago,  any  one  that 
expressed  his  belief  in  one  formidable  enoogti 
to  capsize  a  boat  or  to  pull  a  man  oat  of  one^ 
was  derided  for  his  crednlity.  We  now  know 
that  their  existence  is  no  fiction,  for  eqnida 
have  been  oiq>tnred  measuring  over  fift^  feet. 


with  two  turns  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  huge 
serpent.  The  head  and  tail  appeared  to  have 
a  length  beyond  the  colls  of  about  thirty  feet, 
and  its  girth  eight  or  nine  feet.  The  ser- 
pent whirled  the  whole  round  and  round,  and 
then  suddenly  dragged  him  to  the  bottom, 
head  first.  A  rough  drawing  was  made  of  this 
extraonUnor^  scene,  and  a  oopj  of  it  is  here 
given. 

Numerous  appearances  of  the  sea-serpent 
were  reported  in  1BS6;  but  in  no  instances 
were  the  observers  near  enough  to  make  new 
discoveries  as  to  its  shape  or  formation.    Ya- 

rions  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  by  scieu' 

Uflo  men  to  aoconnt  for  these  appearancea.  and  the  conjecture  that  there  may  be  in  exist- 
Thus  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  calaraary  (or  enee  some  congeners  of  these  great  reptiles  la 
giant  squid),  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  not  inconsistent  with  zoological  science ;  for  it 
sea,  would  present  the  appearance  described  seems  not  unlikely  that  some  undescribed  form 
by  so  many  observers  as  peculiar  to  the  great  exists  which  is  intermediary  between  the  toi^ 
saa-serpenti    and  it  has  been  urged  that  it    toise  and  the  serpents. 


oiAKT  sqiia 


waa  the  same  animal,  rising  to  the  surface  to 
blow,  that  was  seen  by  Mr.  Egede. 

When  swimming,  these  sqnids  propel  them- 
selves backward  by  the  outrush  of  a  stream  of 
water  from  a  tube  pointing  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  the  animal  is  proceed- 
ing. The  tail  part,  therefore,  goes  in  advance, 
and  the  body  tapers  toward  this.  At  a  idiort 
distance  from  the  actual  extremity,  two  fiat 
fins  project  from  the  body,  one  on  each  side, 


SETHOIfl,  ROIITIO,  nn  Amerioan  slatesroan, 

born  at  Pompev  Hill,  Onondaga  Oonnty,  N,  T., 
May  SI,  1810;  died  inUKca,  Feb.  18, 1888.  The 
Seymonr  family  was  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Hartford,  Conn.  Henry  Seymour,  fatiier 
of  Horatio,  removed  to  Onondaga  Oounty,  N. 
T.,  abont  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  in 
time  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  tbe 
State.  He  was  State  Senator,  Canal  Commis- 
doner,  member  of  the  8tat«  Council  of  Ap- 
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pointraent,  and  oecond  Hajor  of  Utica,  (if  bitter  criticism.  In  IBS4  Hr,  Sejmoor  waa 
which  place  he  l>ecaine  a  resident  abont  1(121.  renouiineted  for  the  governorship,  and  recMved 
Horatio  Seymour  attended  Bchuol  ID  Ilia  native  1G6,496  votes  to  166,804  cast  toi  Hjtoo  H. 
village  until  lie  was  ten  vears  of  age,  when  Clark,  the  temperance  candidate,  122,2S3  for 
he  was  sent  to  Oiford  Academy,  In  the  spring  Daniel  Till  man,  the  "Know-Nothing"  csndi- 
of  1824  he  entered  Geneva  Academy  (now  Ho-  date,  and  8S,5S0  for  Greene  C.  Bronson,  the 
bart  Ooilege),  and  remained  there  a  year,  going  candidate  of  the  "  Uard-sheil  Deraoorats.  The 
thence  to  Partridge's  Military  School  at  Mid-  vetoed  law  was  again  peased  by  the  Legisla- 
dletowD,  Conn.  He  Htndied  law  with  Greene  0.  tare,  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  was 
Brvnsou  and  Samuel  Beardsley,  and  waa  ad-  finally  declared  nn constitutional  by  the  Court 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1832;  though  he  never  of  Appeals.  Id  18S6  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
practiced  his  profession,  the  care  of  the  prop-  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati, 
erty  he  had  inherited  taking  np  mnch  of  his  which  nominated  Bnchanan  and  Breckinridge, 
time.  In  1888  he  became  military  secretary  and  he  supported  the  ticliet  actively  in  the 
of  Gov.  Maroy,  and  held  the  place  until  ISSO.    oanvaaa  of  that  year. 

On  May  81, 188S,  he  married  Mary  Bleeoker,  He  opposed  the  policy  of  the  "  Know-Noth- 
of  Albany.  ing"  party  strongly,  and  without  denying  the 

In  1S41  he  waa  elected  to  the  State  Assem-  right  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  regulate 
biy  as  a  Democrat;  and  in  184S  was  elected  iuimigration,  or  even  forbid  it  altogether, 
Mayor  of  Utica  by  a  m^ority  of  180  over 
Spencer  Kellogg,  the  Whig  candidate.  In  1848 
he  waa  renominated,  and  was  beaten  by  Fred- 
erick Hollister,  by  the  narrow  majority  of  16 
votes;  but  in  the  autnmnofthe  same  year  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and,  in  the 
sestioD  that  began  in  1844  he  distingnisbed 
himself  among  men  like  John  A.  Diz,  San- 
ford  E.  Church,  and  Michael  Hoffinan.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Canals, 
and  presented  an  elaborate  report,  which  waa 
the  basis  of  the  csnol  policy  of  the  State  for 
many  years.  He  advocated  the  employment 
of  the  snrplos  revenue  to  enlarge  the  looks  of 
the  Erie  and  proceed  with  the  oonstrnction  of 
the  Block  River  and  Genesee  Valley  Canals, 
and  showed  thorough  confidence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  trade  with  the  West.  He  was  again 
elected  to  the  Assembly  in  the  antnmn  of  1844, 
and  was  chosen  Speaker  in  the  Legislatnre  of 
1846.  In  the  bitter  qnarrel  of  Democratic  fac- 
tiona  that  followed,  Seymonr,  though  known 

as  a  "Hunker"  and  opp<iBed  to  the  "Bam-  houtio  mrMora. 

burner"  revolt  of  1847,  was  aniions  fcr  the 

harmony  of  the  party.  It  waa  as  a  man  ac-  which  he  asserted  many  years  afterward  in 
eeptable  to  all  factions  that  he  beeame  the  regard  to  the  Chinese  iiiiportalion,  he  pleaded 
oandidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Guv-  for  a  liberal  policy  toward  immigrants, 
ernor  in  tSGO;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  He  presented  facts  showing  that  the  growth 
candidate,  Washington  Hunt,  by  a  majority  of  of  the  North  was  mnoh  more  rapid  than  the 
263,  while  Sanford  E.  Church,  bis  sssooiate  on  growth  of  the  South,  and  declared  that  the 
the  Dernocraiio  ticket,  was  elected  Lientenont-  political  power  of  the  country  had  passed  into 
Governor.  In  1862  he  was  a  delegate  Co  the  the  handx  of  the  free  States.  He  added:  "It 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  wHl  now  be  seen  if  the  North  will  use  iia 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  have  the  vote  of  power  fairly.  If  it  does  not,  the  South  haa 
New  York  wist  solidly  for  William  L.  Marcy,  the  abOity,  and  1  hope  tbe  spirit,  to  resist  in- 
bnt  fuled.  The  same  year  he  waa  again  nom-  jnstice.  If  it  does  not  ilo  so,  it  will  be  unime 
inated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov-  to  itaelf,  to  ns,  and  to  the  whole  conntry." 
ernor.  and  was  elected  by  a  in^ority  of  22,596  In  1857  Mr.  Seymour  received  from  Presi- 
over  his  former  competitor,  Washington  Hunt,  dent  Buchanan  the  ofTer  of  a  first-class  foreign 
Daring  bis  term  there  was  a  strong  temperance  mission,  but  declined  it ;  and  betook  no  promi- 
movement  on  foot  in  the  State,  and  tbe  Legis-  nent  part  in  politics  until  the  secession  move- 
latnre  pasaed  a  prohibition  law,  which  Gov.  ment  began  and  threatened  serious  conse- 
Seymour  vetoed.  He  was  opposed  to  snmp-  qnences.  He  was  a  meniber  of  the  comraittett 
tnary  l^islation  in  a  general  way,  and  to  that  on  resolutions  at  the  oonvenlion  held  at  Twed- 
measure  in  particular,  as  Dnoonititucional.  This  die  Hall,  Albany,  Jan.  81,1861,  after  the  seces- 
veto  waa  on>^  of  the  must  unpopular  acts  ever  sion  of  six  States,  to  consider  the  feasibility 
done  by  a  public  man,  and  prxivoked  intensely    of  compromise  measures;  and  he  delivered  a 
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speech  that  was  designed  mainlj  to  show  the  >tiU  greater  bttrdens  of  debt    We  must  oooTert  our 

peoaliap  dangers  of  civil  war.  Government  into  a  miUtary  deapotiam. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  in  the  spring  of  This  argument  against  tlie  probabiKty  of 

1861,  Mr.  Seymour  was  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  success  along  the  path  that  finally  led  to  it  was 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature,  of  course  supplemented  by  an  unequivocal 
which  was  tlien  in  session,  called  him  into  con-  declaration  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bultation  as  to  the  proper  course  of  polit^ical  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Oonstitution. 
action.  He  counseled  the  simple  duty  of  On  April  18,  186S,  Gk>v.Beymour  sent  a  spe- 
loyalty — to  obey  the  laws  and  maintain  the  cial  message  to  the  Legislature,  suggesting  a 
national  authority.  He  was  active  in  raising  constitutional  amendment  as  a  necessary  pre- 
one  of  the  firt^t  companies  of  Wisconsin  volun-  liminary  to  a  law  allowing  soldiers  in  the  field 
teers.  When  he  returned  home  in  the  autumn,  to  vote ;  and  on  April  24  he  vetoed  a  bill  to  se- 
he  spoke  at  a  Democratic  ratification  meet-  cure  ^Hhe  elective  franchise  to  qualified  voters 
ing  held  in  Utica,  Oct.  28,  1861,  saying:  "In  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  State  of  New 
common  with  a  majority  of  the  American  peo-  York,"  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
pie,  I  deplored  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  tional.  The  amendment  that  he  had  recom- 
a  great  calamity ;  yet  he  was  chosen  in  a  con-  mended  was  afterward  adopted.  In  everything 
stitutional  manner,  and  we  wish,  as  a  defeated  pertaining  to  the  raising  of  troops,  Gov.  Sey- 
organization,  to  show  our  loyalty  by  giving  mour's  administration  showed  conspicuous  en- 
himajnstand  generous  support."  He  denied  ergy  and  ability;  but  especially  in  theefiTort 
that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  de-  made  to  meet  Lee^s  invasion  of  the  North  in 
nied  that  the  war  should  be  waged,  for  its  the  early  summer  of  1868.  For  his  prompt 
abolition.  To  the  fund  for  the  volunteers  he  forwarding  of  troops  on  this  occasion  he  re- 
contributed liberally.  In  the  winter  he  deliv-  oeived  the  thanks  of  the  President  and  the 
ered  an  address  at  Albany  on  the  State  and  Secretary  of  War. 

national  defenses,  for   which    Gov.   Morgan  On  July  4,  Gov.  Seymour,  though  exhausted 

moved  a  resolution  of  thanks.    At  a  meeting  with  his  labors  in  forwarding  troops,  delivered 

of  representative  Democrats  held  in  the  State  an  address  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New 

capital  in  the  disastrous  summer  of  1862,  he  York,  criticising  sharply  the  conduct  of  the 

introduced  a  resolution  that  **  we  were  bound  Administration  in  regard  to  arbitrary  arrests, 

in  honor  and  patriotism  to  send  immediate  re-  and  urging  the  necessity   of  preserving  har- 

lief  to  our  brethren  in  the  field."  monious  sentiment  in  the  North ;  but,  on  the 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  Sept  10,  whole,  speaking  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of 

1862,  nominated  him  for  Governor.  In  his  the  nation.  Olose  on  this  season  of  g^ory  and 
address  to  that  body  accepting  the  nomination,  usefulness,  grim  disaster  followed.  During  the 
he  alluded  to  the  convention  held  in  the  same  absence  of  the  New  York  militia  regiments  in 
hall  nearly  two  years  before  to  urge  oompro-  Pennsylvania,  the  draft-riots  broke  out  On  no 
mise  measures  to  prevent  war.  He  said  :  part  of  Mr.  Seymour's  career  has  bitterer  de- 
"  That  prayer  for  the  rights  of  our  people  was  nunoiation  been  based  than  on  his  action  in  this 
derided  and  denounced,  and  false  assurances  matter.  The  dratlt-riots  arose  out  of  two  al- 
were  given  that  there  was  no  danger.  The  leged  grievances,  which  were  afterward  abol- 
storm  came  upon  us  with  all  its  fury,  and  the  ished.  One  was  the  commutation  clause  in  the 
war  so  constantly  and  clearly  foretold  deso-  draft  law,  which  provided  that  any  drafted 
lated  our  land.  It  is  said  no  compromises  man  who  should  pay  $800  should  be  exempt 
would  have  satisfied  the  South.  If  we  had  from  service.  The  poor  regarded  this  as  a 
tried  them,  it  would  not  now  be  a  matter  of  fraud  upon  them  in  the  desperate  lottery  of 
discordant  opinion."  The  main  part  of  his  life  and  death,  and  the  policy  of  commutation 
speech  was  devoted  to  demonstrating  that  the  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  other  was  a  dis- 
Kepnblican  party  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  crimination  against  New  York  State  and  New 
things,  save  the  Government  He  was  elected,  York  city  in  the  allotment  of  quotas.  Two 
defeating  Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth  by  a  ma-  congressional  districts  in  the  city  were  required 
jority  of  10.762  votes.  Perhaps  the  fairest  to  furnish  more  men  than  New  Hampshire  and 
statement  of  his  position  in  regard  to  the  war  Vermont,  and  one  congressional  district  in  the 
at  that  era  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  pas-  city  was  required  to  Ornish  twice  as  many 
sage  of  his  inaugural  message  of  Jan.  7,  1868:  men  as  a  congressional  district  of  the  same 

The  iwsertion  that  this  war  was  the  unavoidable  re-  population  in  the  country.     The  first  warning 

suit  of  slavery  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  it  has  led  to  of  danger  came  from  Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  in 

a  disastrous  policy  in  its  prosecution.    The  opinion  command  of  the  Department  of  the  East,  who 

that  slavery  must,  be  abolished  to  restore  our  Union  ^^ote,  under  date  of  June  80,  to  the  Governor 

creates  an  antagonism  between  the  tree  and  the  slave  .*.  t^^„,  v^«i,  -:♦«.  «,«-  «i^#L»<i^i^o      rfc«  ♦»»- 

States  which  oupht  not  to  exist.    If  it  is  true  that  ^^^^  ^^^  J^^^  <5tty  was  defenseless.     On  the 

slavery  must  be  abolished  by  the  force  of  the  Federal  same  day.  Mayor  Opdyke  asked  that  thirty  cr 

Government;  that  the  South  must  be  held  in  mili*  forty  regiments  be  organized  in  the  city;  and 

Ury  subjection ;  that  four  million  negroes  must  for  the  Governor  answered  that  he   would  take 

Sn^trV^C'h^;^on'^1h"7!SrSA^  Btepe.to  raise  thirty  regimen^    Jb.ir^ti^ 

then,  indeed,  wc  must  endure  the  waste  ot  our  armies  Rai^  ^^  the  metropolis  on  batnrday,  July  11. 

in  the  field,  further  drains  upon  om*  population,  and  On  Sunday  the  names  of  those  drawn  were  pub- 
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lished,  and  on  Monday  the  rioting  broke  oat  Tision  be  made  to  paj  the  interest  on  the 
The  rioters  stopped  at  no  oatraife,  not  even  the  8t-ate  debt  in  gold^  as  the  debt  was  contracted 
marder  of  the  innocent  and  helpless.  That  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  payment  of  interest 
night  the  Governor  reached  the  city.  The  in  depreciated  paper  would  injare  the  credit 
next  day  he  issued  two  proclatnations,  the  first  of  the  Oommoowealth.  This  action  was  oon- 
oalling  npon  all  oitisens  to  retire  to  their  strued  by  political  opponents  as  a  covert  at- 
homes  and  preserve  the  peace;  and  the  sec*  tack  on  the  national  credit.  On  Aag.80, 1864, 
ond  declaring  the  city  in  a  state  of  insurrec-  the  Democratic  National  Convention  assem- 
tion.  The  same  day  he  took  measares  for  en*  bled  at  Chicago,  and  Gov.  Seymour  presided, 
rolling  volonteera,  aod  gathering  all  available  revising  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidential 
troops.  On  that  day  also  he  spoke  to  the  mob  nomination.  He  consented  to  become  the  can- 
in  front  of  City  Hall.  Then  and  ever  after-  didate  for  the  governorship  again,  but  was  de- 
ward  his  impromptu  speech  was  the  subject  feated  by  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Kepublioan,  by  a 
of  the  bitterest  criticism.  The  reports  of  what  migority  of  8,298.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  said  do  not  agree,  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  Mr.  Seymour  remained  a  prominent  figure  in 
)>romised  the  crowd  that  if  they  had  griev-  politics.  He  made  speeches  in  the  State  can* 
ances  they  would  be  redressed;  declared  him-  vasses  of  1865,  1866,  and  1867,  and  presided 
self  their  friend,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  over  the  State  Conventions  of  his  party  Oct.  8, 
obedience  to  law,  and  the  preservation  of  or-  1867,  and  March  11,  1868. 
der.  Ic  is  not  certain,  but  very  probable,  that  The  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
be  addressed  the  rioters  as  *^  my  friends.*'  The  1868  met  in  New  York  city,  July  4,  and  nomi- 
design  of  the  speech  was  twofold — ^to  per*  nated  Mr.  Seymour  for  the  presidency  July  9. 
suade  the  crowd  to  disperse,  and  in  any  event  His  name  had  been  frequently  mentioned  in 
to  gain  time  for  the  concentration  of  the  re-  connection  with  the  nomination,  and  he  had 
sources  within  reach  to  crush  out  the  riot  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  a 
Under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Wool,  but  by  the  candidate.  There  is  now  no  reason  to  doubt 
State  and  municipal  authorities,  with  slight  aid  the  sincerity  of  his  declarations ;  for  it  is 
Irom  the  Federal  forces,  order  was  restored  known  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  true 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  rioting  lasted  course  for  the  party  was  to  nominate  Salmon 
from  Monday  afternoon  until  Thursday  evening,  P.  Chase,  under  whose  leadership  he  consid* 
cost  about  a  thousand  liven,  and  involved  the  ered  victory  probable  through  the  allumoe  of 
destruction  of  property  estimated  at  from  half  disaffected  Republicans.  Just  before  the  con- 
a  million  to  three  million  dollars  invalne.  vention,  he  said  that  neither  inclination  nor 

At  the  close  of  July,  Gen.  Diz  was  pat  in  honor  would  permit  him  to  accept  a  nomina- 

command  of  New   York,  and    some   letters  tion.    He  was  made  chairman  of  the  conven- 

passed  between  him  and  Gov.  Seymour  in  re-  tion.    The  candidates  were  many,  and  the 

gard  to  the  latter's  course  in  the  event  of  a  contest  was  bitter.    OnJuly  7,  North  Carolina, 

renewal  of  the  draft    Gov.  Seymour  also  ex-  on  the  fourth  ballot,  cast  nine  votes  for  Sey- 

changed  letters  with  President  Lincoln  on  the  mour,  and  he  protested  against  that  action, 

subject.     He  pointed  out  the  iqjustice  done  to  saying:   **My  own  inclinations  prompted  me 

the  State,  and  especially  to  the  metropolis,  in  to  decline  at  the  outset ;  my  honor  compels 

the  enrollment,  and  asked  to  have  the  draft  me  to  do  so  now.''    After  twenty-one  ballots 

stopped,  and  so  secure  for  New  York  the  privi-  had  been  taken  in  vain,  the  Ohio  delegates  de- 

lege  of  filling  her  quota  by  volunteers.    This  terrohied  to  withdraw  the  name  of  George  H. 

point  the  President  would  not  concede,  though  Pendleton,  and  present  that  of  Mr.  Seymour, 

virtually  acknowledging  that  the  assignment  of  On  the  twenty-second  ballot  Gen.  McCook, 

quotas  in  the  districts  of  the  State  was  appar-  after  a  brief  and  enthusiastic  speech,  cast  the 

ently  unfair,  and  promising  that  it  shoula  not  twenty-one  votes  of  Ohio  for  Horatio  Sey- 

be  carried  out.    A  commission,  appointed  by  mour,  who  at  once  rose  and  made  a  protest  as 

the  War  Department  to  investigate  the  matter,  strong  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  closing 

declared  that  the  enrollment  under  the  act  of  with  the  emphatic  declaration:  ^*  Gentlemen,  1 

March  8,  1868,  was  imperfect,  erroneous,  and  thank  you,  and  may  God  bless  you  for  your 

excessive,  especially  so  with  reference  to  the  kindness  to  me ;  but  your  candidate  I  can  not 

cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.    On  April  be."    But  he  could  not  stay  the  movement  in 

16,  1864,  a  Republican  Legislature  passea  a  his  favor,  and  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-seo- 

resolution  thanking   Gov.  Seymour   for   his  ond  ballot  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  con- 

•*  prompt  and  efficient  efforts  *' in  pointing  out  vention,  receiving  the  full  vote  of  the  dele* 

the  errors  of  the  enrollment,  and  procuring  a  gates.    He  allowed  himself  to  be  overborne  by 

correction  of  them.  tJie  enthusiasm  of  his  party,  and  accepted  the* 

In  the  State  canvass  of  1868  the  Governor  nomination  in  the  face  of  these  declarations, 

took  an  active  part,  making  many  speeches  in  That  acceptance  was  the  great  mistidce  of  his 

the  month  of  October,  in  defense  of  his  own  life,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  so  then,  and  ever 

record  and  the  principles  of  his  party,  and  at*  afterward  acknowledged  it  as  such.   The  whole 

tacking  the  policy  of  the  Administration.    On  thing  was  represented  by  Republican  politi- 

April  22,   1864,  Gov.  Seymour  sent  to  the  cians  as  a  trick  to  secure  the  nomination,  and 

Legislature  a  special  message  asking  that  pro*  believed  to  be  so  by  some  of  the  friends  of 
voT..  XXVI. — 61    A 
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other  candidHUi*,  and  it  b«cain«  one  of  the  moar;  and  though  bitterly  hated  u  well  u 
weakest  pointd  of  attack  in  the  preaidentul  ferreiitljloyed,andr«okleeal]r  abtued  asnetlaa 
oanvass.  It  haa  been  aaid  that  the  New  York  anspBringl;  praiaed,  lie  lived  long  eaongh  to 
delegation  paaaed  a  resoln^on  in  favor  of  trans-  we  all  old  animoaities  soften  into  respect  mad 
ferring  the  vote  of  the  Slate  from  Saaford  E.  confidence,  while  no  old  affection  failed.  He 
Charch  to  Salmon  F.  Ohaae ;  but  [t  was  left  waa  of  fair  atatare,  litbely  and  gracefnllj  built, 
to  Samael  J.  Tilden  to  choose  the  time  for  and  had  a  reSoed  and  delicate  faoe,  lighted  hj 
making  the  change,  and  be  delajed  too  long,  dark,  glowing  eyea.  In  aociat  intercoorae  he 
Mr.  Seymonr  took  np  the  hnrdea  of  the  can-  waa  simple  in  manner  and  ooDwderate  in  spirit, 
vaas  manfully  and  made  sixty  speeches  in  dif-  with  abondant  reaonrces  for  the  entertainment 
ferent  States,  poiating  out  Uie  dangers  of  the  and  instrnction  of  those  that  sought  hiut.  As 
reooDstrnctiou  policy,  and  critioiaing  the  whole  an  orator  be  was  easy,  agreeable,  and  yet 
coarse  of  Republican  admioiatratioD.  He  was  powerful,  plansible  and  oandid  in  ordinary  ar- 
Done  the  leas  bold  aud  eloquent,  though  be-  gnment,  and  yet  rising  ot'Wa  into  tme  eln- 
lieving  his  defeat  U>  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  quenoe.  His  Iteautifnl  home  in  Beerfield, 
as  his  candidacy  had  put  any  Republican  re-  about  three  miles  from  Utica,  waa  an  old-fash- 
volt  out  of  the  question.  On  Nov.  S,  1868,  he  ioned  farm -house  ou  a  slope  llanked  wiUi 
oarried  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louis-  woods,  and  facing  the  gently  rolling  hills  and 
iana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  valleys  of  Oneida,  wliicU  could  be  seen  lying 
Oregon.  Misaiaaippi,  Virginia,  and  Texas  did  for  milea  in  shadow  or  in  abine. 
not  vote,  and  the  reat  of  the  States  were  car-  SKTIS,  iXMUHnE  IDULKan  American  sd- 
ried  by  Gen.  GranL  It  waa  claimed  by  the  entist,  bom  in  Haroellns,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  IS86; 
Republicans  that  New  York  State  had  only  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  June  S,  1883.  Her 
been  carried  for  Mr,  Seymonr  by  fraudulent  mud  en  name  was  Piatt  She  was  educated  at 
counting  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  eleo-  Mrs.  Willard's  seminary  ia  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
toral  vote  stood  2H  (or  Grant,  and  80  for  Sey-  1866  married  Simeon  H.  Smith,  of  Jeraey  City, 
iiiour ;  the  popular  vole,  8,016,071  for  Grant,  N,  J.,  which  place  was  thenceforth  her  home, 
and  2,709,218  for  Seymour.  This  defeat  vir.  From  obildbood  abe  devoted  berselt  to  tin 
tnally  closed  Mr.  Seymour's  political  career; 
tnr,  though  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
presidency  regubvrly  every  four  years,  offered 
the  senatorship,  and  nominated  for  the  gov- 
ernorship, he  refused  steadily  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  public  office. 

Id  many  departmenta  outside  of  politics  he 
was  active,  lie  loved  farming,  and  was  post- 
master of  the  town  of  Beerfield,  whore  he 
roa<le  his  home  in  13S4,  and  he  often  delivered 
addreesas  at  ngricnltural  gatherings  on  the  im- 

Srovement  o(  methods  of  culture  or  on  the 
evelopment  of  faoilities  for  marketing  prod- 
ucts. He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  frequently  took  part  in  Its  oon- 
ventions  as  a  lay  delegate.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  for  the  State  snrvey,  and 
was  in  an  especial  way  the  champion  of  (he 
canal  system  of  the  State;  and  never,  to  the 
dose  of  his  career,  ceased  to  urge  its  impor- 
tance to  the  oommercial  supremacy  of  the  State 
and  i^ve  counsel  for  the  furtherance  of  its  in-  ~  '*-  ^  ' 

terest*.     He   was  master  of   everything  con-  y'^r  ry' 

necCed  with  the  history,  topography,  and  insti-  /• 

tntions  o(  New  York.  He  occasionally  con- 
tributed a  paper  to  the  magazines. 

The  remote  origin  of  his  last  illneie  wa.^  a  study  of  geology,  both  theoretically  and  prto- 
Bunstroke,  which  he  suffered  in  1B7S  while  tically.  and  as  a  result  of  her  work  had  made 
ovenweing  the  repairing  of  roads  in  Deerfield.  one  of  the  largest  private  collections  in  the 
He  died  at  the  residence  of  hu  sister,  Mrs.  country.  She  spent  four  years  in  Europe  with 
Roscoe  Conkling,  in  Utica,  where  he  had  gone  her  sons,  studying  science  and  language,  during 
with  Mrs.  Seymonr,  who  had  become  aennus-  wliii'h  period  she  was  gradnate'l  at  the  School 
ly  ill  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  who  of  Mines,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  and  after  her  re- 
aurvived  him  only  twenty  days.  They  hail  no  tnrn  gave  freqnent  courses  of  lectnres  in  par- 
obildren.  lora,  and  for  charitable  ohjecta,  on  scientific 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Democratic  party  and  other  subjects.  She  also  oi^aniied  and 
of  New  York  never  had  a  leader  who  was  so  l>ecame  President  of  the  ./Esthetic  Sodety  of 
dose  to  the  heart  of  its  maaaea  aa  Horatio  Sey-    Jersey  City,  whose  monthly  reoeptiooa,  from 
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1ST9  to  1886,  with  their  literal?  and  maueal    ia  fastened  by  wiDdioe  the  aiDBws  around  the 
entertainment*,  werenidel;  knownand  largely    oater  frame,  and  by  heavy  cords   or  lacinga 
attended.    Their  great  suoc«m  waa  dne  ea-    that  ran  to  the  croaa-piecea,  bat  in  the  center 
'  tirely  to  her  skill  and  energy.    In  1878  ahe    an  opening  three  or  foar  inclies  wjaare  ia  left, 
nndertook  ethnologioal  work  under  the  an-    The  remaining  aectiona  are  filled  in  with  a  finer 
apioes  of  the  fjuiithsonian  Instltntion,  and  oh-    lacing  and  mesh,  and  the  netting  ia  fastened  to 
tained  and  claaailied  o<rer  IS,000  words  of  the    the  frame  by  thongs  that  pass  tbroogh  holes. 
Iroqnois  dialects.     To  facilitate  her  work  in        The  snow-shoe  ia  fastened  to  the  moocaained 
this  direotioD,  she  spent  two  snmmers  with  the    foot  b;  a  thong,  the  ends  of  which  are  paaaed 
remnant  of  the  Tusoaroras  in  Canada,  and  waa    through  two  strengthened  meshes  just  back  on 
adopted  into  the  tribe,  receiving  the  name  of    either  side  of  the  opening  left  behind  the  front 
KA-tci-toi-sti-kwast,  which  means  *'  Beautiful    croas-pieoe  in  the  middle  sectiMi.    The  tliong, 
Flower."    She  published  numerous  papers  on    being  bronght  back  tbroogh    the    adjoining 
sdentiBo  sul^ects,  and  was  a  member  of  So-    meshes,  forms  a  loose  loop,  into  whioh  the 
roars,  of  tbe  Heridtan,  and  of  the  Historical    front  part  of  the  foot  Is  plaoed,  and  by  drsw- 
Society  of  New  York,  of  the  London  ScientiHo 
Society,  and  the  only  lady  Fellow  of  tbe  New 
York  Academy  of  Scienoee.    She  was  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Nnmismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Fbiladelpbia,  and  of 
tbe  American  Aaaoolation  for  the  Adranc^ 
nient  of  Scienceu    At  the  meeting  of  tbe  As- 
soaiation  in  1886  she  waa  secretary  of  the  aeo- 
tion  of  geo](^  and  geography.    Her  oolleo- 
lion  is  in  the  possession  of  ner  sons,  three  of 
whom  Harvive  her.    Her  Iroquois- English  dio- 
lionary  was  in  conrae  of  printing  at  the  time  of 

her  death.  A  volume  of  easaya  and  poems  by  ing  In  tbe  ends  of  tbe  thong  tbe  slack  loop  (■ 
tbe  .iGsthetic  Sooiety,  written  and  delivered  pulled  tisbtly  down  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
nnder  ber  directiun,  was  issued  in  1888.  instep.    The  ends  of  the  thong  are  then  passed 

SNOW-mffiS,  a  contrivance  consisting  of  nnder  the  loop  on  either  side  of  the  foot,  and, 
light  wooden  frame,  filled  in  with  a  netting  being  half-hitched,  are  drawn  back  and  tied 
that,  being  attached  to  the  feet,  enables  a  per-  about  tbe  ankle.  Some  of  the  snow-shoes  now 
son  to  travel  over  the  surface  of  deep  snows,  made  have  a  sort  of  harness,  which  bncklea 
A  light  stick  of  seasoned  sab  or  hickory,  about  about  the  foot;  but  these  are  cumbersome, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  selected,  and  bent    and  are  little  ased. 

in  the  form  of  a  long  ellipse  that  contracts  The  Chippewa  shoe  is  square- toed  and  fist; 
sharply  toward  the  point  where  the  ends  are  the  Innnit,  oval  and  flat;  the  Ingalik,  large, 
brouftht  together  and  fastened  with  tliongs.  sharply  cnrved  up  in  front;  that  of  the  Sioux, 
The  dimensions  of  this  ftame  osnally  are  from    pointed  sad  aligbtly  turned  up  at  the  toe ;  shoes 

from  Oregon  and 
Ctah  are  oval  at 
eftch  end,  or  nearly 
roand,  with  lacinga 
mnniDR  across  ir- 
regularly. The 
Hudson  Bay  snow- 
aboe  Is  small  and  of 
a  regntation  size,  in 
order  to  beat  a  uni- 
form trail,  in  which 
the  sleds  or  tobog- 


two  to  four  feet  in  length  and  ten  to  eighteen  front,  and  are  famished  with  a  knob  to  break 

inches  in  greatest  width.    The  frame  is  then  a  thick  crust.    In  all  these  varying  types  of 

strengthened  by  mortising  in  a  narrow,  fiat  shoe*  the  manner  in  which  the  web  or  netting 

strip  of  wood  five  or  six  inches  from  the  front ;  is  inserted  differs ;  hut  the  opening  through 

and  doable  that  distance  from  the  nnrrow  part,  which  the  toe  plnya,  and  the  manner  of  fasten- 

or  what  is  termed  the  "tail  "  of  the  shoe,  a  inpr.  is  in  common. 

similar  piece  is  inserted.    The  miildle  sertion        The  ordinary  fonn  is  the  one  presenting  an 

of  the  frame  is  filled,  except  a  space  abont  ovsl  slightly  onrved-iip  ftvnt  and  narrow-es- 

three  inehea  wide  next  to  the  cross-pieces,  by  tending  tail,  best  known  as  the  Iroquois.    This 

weaving  across  with  half-inch  meshee  strong  is  the  type  most  in  use  throughout  Eastern 

dwr-ainewa,  eatgat,  or  rawhide.    This  netting  Canada  and  the  United  States.    Theae  shoM 
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are  nikde  Id  "  ririita  "  and  "  lefti  "—that  li,  on        Boon  after  tlie  EoKliah  ooDqaeit  of  Ouiada, 
the  Inside  the  Irame  sweepa  in  more  Bharnljr    Gen.  Riedeflel  introdnced  the  Hnow-ahoe  tu 
fri>m  the  widest  part  toward  the  tail.     The    part  of  the  militarj  eqnipment  of  the  Engii^ 
walker  is  thne  permitted  to  preHnre  a  more    lorMS  there.    Sir   John   Johnson's    orderly- 
natural  gait  without  the  shoes  interFeriDg.    The    book  baa  this  entir  under  Jan.  4,  17T7,  at 
dimenelonsof  these  shoes  varj  from  two  to  five    Lachine:    "They  [his  aoldiera]  will  practice 
feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  inobea    marching  on  snow-Bhoes."    The  Earl  of  Bella- 
in  width.    Snov-shoes  for  women  are  nnaller    mont  writee  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  of  the 
military  equipment  at  Montreal:  "There  are 
anne  for  2,S00  men,  .  .  .  and   ],SSO  pair  ot 
snow-flhoe*  or  raoqnets,  a  pair  whereof  I  now 
■end  joar  lordahlpa,  .  .  .  that  yon  ma;  aee 
tbe  manner  of  them."    At  preaent,  anow-ahoea 
are  a  part  of  the  regnlar  outfit  of  the  Cana- 
dian volnnteers,  aod  r^^Iar  drills  npon  anow- 
shoes  are  had  in  the  winter  tactics. 

Snow-shoeing  aa  a  aport  Is  con6ned  to  this 
ooDtinent  ^except  as  hereafter  mentioned),  and 
may  be  aaid  to  date  back  to  tbe  organization 
of  the  Montreal  Snow -Shoe  Olah  in  1S40. 
Binee  then,  snow -shoeing  as  a  pastime  had 
steadily  developed,  and  at  present  there  are 
a  hnndred  or  more  anow-slioe  clubs  in  Canada, 
with  a  membership  of  aeveral  Uioaaaod.  The 
Saratoga  Snow-Shoe  Clab,  organised  in  1881, 
was  the  Sret  Ameriosn  club.  Many  dabs  have 
eince  been  formed,  notably  in  tbe  Northwest 
^  abont  St.  Paul. 

"  From  the  inception  of  snow-shoeing  as  an 
amaaement,  radng  has  been  a  prominent  ind- 
^  dent.  In  Canada  the  annnal  races  are  as  much 
an  event  aa  the  snmmer  field  meeting  of  ath- 
letic associations  in  the  States.  The  following 
table  of  amateur  records  will  show  the  speed 
attuned  at  rarions  distances: 
and  lighter.    LambeiTneQ  chiefly  ose  a  circular    w  rirf* nt  «™i».  At'j'ton  ihoK 

shoe,  as  best  adapted  for  traveling  in  heavy  iJSjsS;.:: ■.;■.: :::■.:: :;.:■.:  ur;,'ClE;ih!J;. 

timber  and  nnderbrush.    The  racing  shoe  must    tsoj'ivdi Mi.,  »(iiiuisd  >)wm. 

h„.  ..idth  of  not  >..  th.n  tm  lBcl,•^  b.t  issS:::;;;:;;:;;;;;:;.'.:  It™  *SS.Sr!;«.. 

its  length  IB  without  hmitalion.    In  weight  the  i.iioijrudi Sm.,  iGi..rrgubti<Hiibo». 

enow-Bhoe  varies  from  an  eight-ounce  racing-  \"'^^^ 8m"«».*''»koGtm»bi)«?**' 

aboe  up  to  several  pounds.    Snow-shoes  are  ii^um'."!,'.'".'!''.'!.'!'.'.'!"  ii'^.s^'i-.tkoiswniiRi™. 

made  by  Indians,  as  their  peculiar  constrnction  Smiio \»a..  iig^ncniiticHi  tboM. 

defies  the  succesfltnl  use  of  machinery.  *■»"" MDi,iai,«r';ttkmih«. 

In  snow-shoeing  an  experienced  walker  will,  caoswwosTST. 

with  the  peculiar  loping  gait,  cover  fully  es  U"""* »"■■  SSSSJ'ilS!*^ 

great  a  disiaoce  aa  a  pedestrian  on  a  rood,  and  ti^iMV.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.  8Sm!irji?^«diB«i7»fco«. 
with  equal  oaae  and  speed.    The  longest  tramp  ^^^  BuaoLES. 

on  record  is  that  of  a  party  of  surveyors  at-  ,jq_,^.    g hnrdto*,  m (wt high  !«•. 

tacbed  to  the  Canadian  Paci no  Railroad.    They  looyiliSB.  4  i]urdiH.gi  fact  httti'.'.'' '.'.'.'- /.'.V.  ut*. 

left  British  Columbia  in  December,  1B7B,  and  i*"^'-"S"S|**|*^'5f'I' .'"-li,*- 

crossed  the  Rocky  Moontains  on  mow-Jioea  ""^"^  "uh1I-.8  u^^b im,»ii* 

to  Edmonton,  over  900  miles.  The  costomary  programme  followed  by  tbe 

The  early  explorers  amon^  the  Esqnimaux,  snow-Bhoe  clnba  la  to  have  a  weekly  after- 

Siberiana,  and  Laplanders  mention  the  enow-  noon  and  evening  tramp.    The  coetamea  worn 

ahoe.  La  Salle  and  Champlain  employed  It  in  snow-shoeing  are  comfortable  and  piotnr- 
in  explorations  of  Canada  and 
the  Northwest.  Le  Hontan,  in 
hia  "Nonveauz  Voyages  dana 
I'Am6rlque  Septentrionale " 
(1702),  describes  at  length  det  . 
raeguttU,  or  snow-shoes.     La 

PferoQse  writes  of  the  shoes  in  the  hnts  of  the  esqne.    The  ooat  is  made  of  a  hearf  material 

natives  on  the  coast  of  Tartarv,  and  tbe  mn-  In  the  nature  of  blanketing,  manufaetured  ex- 

seum  attached  to  the  College  of  St.  IgnatloB  at  presaly  for  this  purpose.    To  the  Mat,  which 

Rome  bad  a  pair  of  shoes  from  Northern  Ana.  reaches  about  to  t^e  knee,  is  attached  a  "ioag 
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hood  or  capote,  to  draw  over  the  head  in 
severe  weatoer.  Knickerbockers  of  the  same 
material  as  the  coat  are  worn ;  a  knit  sash  to 
draw  the  coat  closely  into  the  body ;  a  long, 
knit  taque,  heavy  stockings,  and  deer-skin  or 
oil-tanned  moccasins,  complete  the  attire.  The 
general  colors  of  these  suits  are  white,  blue, 
or  red.  The  ladies'  suit  consists  of  a  short,  full 
skirt,  which  falls  midway  between  the  knee 
and  ankle,  a  close-fitting  waist  or  jersey,  with 
either  a  jacket  or  a  long  ulster,  with  a  sash 
and  hood  for  an  outer  garment.  The  tuque 
and  moccasin  are  also  worn. 

The  Scandanavian  »tee  or  snow -skate  is 
practically  a  snow-shoe.  It  consists  of  a  light, 
straifrht-grained  piece  of  wood,  six  to  twelve 
feet  in  length  by  three  to  four  inches  in  width, 
turned  well  up  in  front.  The  general  length  is 
six  to  eight  feet,  and  the  wood  used  is  one 
capable  of  taking  a  polish,  as  fir,  pine,  cedar, 
or  spruce.  Where  the  foot  rests,  wnich  is 
never  forward  of  the  middle  of  the  shoe,  the 
wood  is  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  but  from 
there  it  tapers  down  to  a  thickness  of  about 
half  an  inch  at  the  ends.  On  the  under  side 
of  the  slioe  a  narrow  groove  is  cut,  which 
tends  to  prevent  slipping  sidewise.  The  best 
skees  are  curved  up  in  the  middle,  so  that 
when  placed  on  a  flat  surface  only  the  ends 
touch.  This  tends  to  distribute  the  weight 
of  the  walker  more  evenly. 

These  shoes  are  chiefly  used  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  though  within  the  past  thirty  years 
Uiey  have  been  introduced  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States,,  especially  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  where  they  have  been  found  to  be 
of  great  utility.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  gait 
acquired  in  their  use,  traveling  on  skees  is 
much  more  rapid  than  on  the  other  varieties 
of  snow-shoes.  It  is  best  described  as  snow- 
skating.  The  distance  covered  by  an  expert 
skee-runner  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  a  day, 
though  some  records  exist  of  over  100  miles. 

SOOTH  atOUNJU  state  GefeiUM^  — The 
following  were  the  State  officers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  Hugh  S.Thompson,  Demo- 
crat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  0.  Sheppard ; 
Secretary  of  Sute,  James  N.  Lipscomb ;  At- 
torney-General, Charles  R.  Miles;  Treasurer, 
John  P.  Richardson;  Comptroller- General, 
William  £.  Stoney ;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Asbory  Coward ;  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General,  A.  M.  Manigault ;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  A.  P.  Butler;  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, W.  L  Bonhsm,  £.  P.  Jewey,  and  D.  P. 
Duncan.  Supreme  Court:  Chief -Justice,  W.  D. 
Simpson;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  Mclver 
and  Samuel  McGowsn.  Governor  Thompson 
having  been  appointed  by  the  President  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
10th  of  July  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Sheppard.  In  December 
the  officials  chosen  at  the  November  election 
assumed  their  offices. 

LsftelattTe  Seatoa.— The  Le^risUture  met  on 
the  23d  of  November  and  adjourned  at  the  end 


of  December.  The  acts  passed  number  one 
hundred  and  forty-one.  There  are  twenty-four 
public  or  general  acts,  five  appropriation  acts, 
and  thirty-six  acts  relating  to  county  affairs. 
Besides,  there  are  sixteen  acts  relating  to  rail- 
roads, twelve  to  municipal  charters,  twentv- 
nine  to  miscellaneous  charters,  seven  to  stock- 
law  exemptions,  two  constitutional  amend- 
ments, four  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquor,  and 
six  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

The  two  constitutional  amendments,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  people  in  Novem- 
ber, related  to  the  bonded  debt  and  the  census. 
No  adequate  measure  of  assistance  for  the 
earthquake-eufferers  was  jMSsed. 

flaiMlaL — ^Aooording  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  81, 
1886,  the  receipts  during  the  year  aggregate 
t81 0,276.11.  The  expenditures  during  the  year 
were  (866,973.82,  leaving  a  cash  balimce,  Oct 
31,1886,  of  $96,808.70. 

During  the  year  there  were  funded  under  the 
acts  of  December,  1878,  and  subsequent  acts, 
bonds  and  interest  amrregating  $21,788.91, 
which  were  exchanged  for  consols  maturing 
July  1,  1898,  amounting  to  $10,804.01,  The 
condition  of  the  public  debt  on  Oct  81,  1886, 
was  as  follows : 

Btocki $a,0S2,4»9T 

Bonda. 4,077,000  00 

Defldeoey  bonds 440,900  00 

ToUl $4,580,819  97 

The  amount  assessed  for  State  purposes  upon 
a  valuation  of  $161,496,000  was  $688,630,  to 
which  was  added  $17,668  of  penalties,  mak- 
ing in  all  $861,188.  Errors  and  nulla  banoM 
amounted  to  $22,792,  leaving  $828,896 ;  of  this 
amount  $806,768.71  was  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury.  The  aggregate  valuation  of  prop- 
erty for  1886  is  $2,626,984  more  than  that  origi- 
inally  returned.  The  average  value  of  land 
for  the  whole  State  is  $2.72  an  acre,  sgainst 
$2.84  an  acre  last  year.  The  lowest  valuation 
is  in  Horry,  98  cents  an  acre ;  and  the  highest, 
except  in  Charleston  County,  is  Anderson,  at 
$4.97  an  acre. 

Edicattai* — ^Tbe  number  of  school  districts  in 
the  State  for  the  scholastic  year  1886-*86  was 
657.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  1884- 
'85  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


SEX. 

White. 

CoIoi«d. 

To4«l. 

Mule. 

41.810 
«  84,680 

48.418 
01.147 

90.887 

FftnoBle  

87,786 

Total 

78,406 

99,546 

178,028 

And  this  is  the  corresponding  table  for  the 
scholastic  year  of  1886-^86 : 


SIX 

WUt«. 

Coknd.             To««L 

Mate 

Fomalfl 

44.681 
88.798 

48,098 
51,450 

9L784 
91,242 

ToUl 

84,40 

99,548           isa9«6 

T- 

Number  of  first  grade  teachers,  1,881 ;  second 
grade,  796 ;  third  grade,  1 ,169.    Teachers  hold- 
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ing  licenses  are  incladed  among  those  reported  $182,867.74.    The  sum  necessary  to  complete 

as  holding  third-grade  certificates.  the  main  building  is  estimated  at  $61,600. 

The  average  length  of  session  for  the  schools  MgfMltaat* — ^The  following  table  shoWs  the 

during  the  year  1885-^86  was  8^  months,  the  yield  of  field-crops  in  1885-*86 : 
same  as  the  year  before. 

South  Carolina  College  in  1886-'86  had  218  crop. 
students.    The  year  1886-'87  began  with  183. 

Claflin  College,  at  Orangeburg,  was  found-    cotton,  bales 

ed  in  1869,  and  is  intended  for  the  higher  edu-  cor^Mheis..' .'!.'.'.' 

cation  of  the  colored  youth  of  both  sexes.    The    B>o^  P^J"*l*  *w 

faculty  is  composed  of  ten  teachers,  and  the  oatTbujhlto*  i'.*.:: 

annual  attendance  exceeds  400.     Special  at-  8i]««iH9uie,toDs  '" 


tention  is  given  to  practical  industries ;  schools    TJSSS^iSSndlf  * 
ing,  carpentry,  printing,  and  domestic    Peu, biubeis. ...'. 


of  farming,       ^        ,  „,  , 

economy  are  in  successful  operation.  S****?**^  ?!5"J*»J^J^** 

In  the  Military  Academy,  the  scholastic  year    ^Q^toea,  iriah,  bushels. 


TISLD. 


1885. 


617,109 

1«,57»,M8 

89,481,850 

1,907,695 

8,808,806 

49e,930 

•70,450 

227,750 

905.400 

a,78S.806 

505,755 


1886. 


580,109 

18,925,168 

69,08&,922 

1,161,097 

8,700,757 

859.607 

6My855 

4650109 

791.886 

8,920,889 

471,502 


1886-^87  opened  with  62  beneficiary  cadets  and  The  total  area  in  cultivation  in  the  principal 

60  pay  cadets.  crops  was   reduced  75,588  acres  below  last 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  year.    This  reduction  can  only  be  accounted 

and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  has  an  enrollment  of  for  by  the'  destruction  of  crops  on  bottom- 

94  pupils,  an  increase  of  9  over  the  year  pre-  lands,   and  the  failures  to  replant  on  such 

ceding.    Notwithstanding  this  increase,  there  lands.    The  prices  of  all  agricultural  products, 

remains  of  the  appropriation  for  the  mainte-  with  the  exception  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley, 

nance  of  the  institution  an  unexpended  balance  show  a  decline  as  compared  with  1885. 

of  $1,257.86.  Pheapliatcs.— The    State  receives  a  royalty 

In  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  the  beginning  of  from  phosphate-rock  removed  from  navigable 

the  year  there  were  605  patients,  of  whom  368  streams,    buring  the  past  year  there  have  been 

were  white,  242  colored,  and  12  were  absent  removed  from  these  streams  191,174  tons  of 

on  probation,  287  were  admitted  during  the  rock  against  171,671  tons  in  1885,  an  increase 

year,  making  the  whole  number  under  treat-  of  19,503  tons.    The  royalty  has  amounted  to 

ment  854.    In  the  fiscal  year  1875-76  the  per  $196,089.88,   against  $176,754.91  in  1885,  an 

capita  cost  was  $208.88;  the  per  capita  cost  increase  of  $19,884.97.    It  is  important  to  note 

for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $140.25.  in  this  connection  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 

Penltoitlary. — At  the  beginning  of  the  last  river  rock  is  used  by  home  manufacturers  of 
fiscal  year  there  were  945  prif^oners  confined  fertilizers.  During  the  past  year  the  ship- 
in  the  Penitentiary,  of  whom  865  were  colored  ments  to  foreign  and  domestic  ports  amounted 
and  80  white.  During  the  year  558  prisoners  to  180,068  tons,  leaving  only  11,106  tons  man- 
were  received,  of  whom  516  were  colored  and  nfactured  into  fertilizers  in  t!ie  State.  Tlie 
87  white.  The  discharges  during  the  year,  for  Oarolina  fertilizer  companies  manipulate  the 
various  causes,  were  518,  leaving  in  confine-  land  phosphate- rock  almost  exclusively, 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  878  colored  PelitlciL — The  Democratic  State  Convention 
males  and  88  colored  females,  and  64  white  met  in  Columbia  on  August  4,  and  adjourned 
males  and  5  white  females,  aggregating  986  on  the  following  day,  having  nominated  the 
prisoners,  an  increase  of  40  as  compared  with  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  J.  P.  Rich- 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Of  ardson ;  Lieu  tenant- Grovernor,  W.  L.  Manldin ; 
these  there  are —  Secretary  of  State,  W.  Z.  Leitner ;  ComptroUer- 

On  pbMpUto-worki 109  General,  W.    E.  Stoney;    Attomev- General, 

In  shoe  and  hosiery  ihctories «U  Joseph  H.  Earle ;  State  Treasurer,  I.  S.  Bam- 

^thedufcrentferm... »T  i^^rg;    Adjutant  and  Inspector,  A.  M.  Mani- 

Wlthln  the  wallft  and  on  the  canal 406  ?'    -i» ^j »*•«».•;   «««   ^*io|/^ywvi,  **..«..   •^■>"* 

ganlt;    Superintendent  of  Education,  J.  H. 

The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  institution  Kice.    This  ticket  was  elected,  there  being  no 

for  the  year  appear  to  have  been  $66,785.87.  opposing  candidates.    The  vote  for  Governor 

The  receipts  were  $60,456.69,  of  which  $40,-  was  only  88,154.    Seven  Democratic  Congress- 

100.04  was  received  from  convict-hire.    The  men  were  declared  elected.    The  Legislature 

institution  has,  however,    $11,916.66    to  its  is  Democratic,  there  being  only  two  Repnb- 

credit,  due  by  lessees  of  convicts.    There  were  lioan  Senators  and  four  Republican  Kepresen- 

89  deaths  during  the  year.  tatives.   The  Senate  has  two  colored  members, 

State-Hevse. — During  the  session  of  1884  the  and  in  the  House  there  are  six  colored  men, 
sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  for  the  pur-  two  of  whom  are  Democrats, 
pose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  continuing  Two  constitutional  amendments  were  ap- 
the  construction  of   the  State-House.     The  proved.    The  vote  was  as  follows : 
same  sum   was  appropriated  in   1885.     The  Band  amendment, — Yes,  17,462;  no,  6,819. 
amount  paid  out  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  Census  amendment. — Yes,  16,799 ;  no,  5,854. 
$72,658.44 ;  the  amount  paid  the  previous  year  Faraen'  CMfeatifB. — A  convention  of  fftrm- 
was  $8,158.24 ;  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  con-  ers  was  held  in  April  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tracts already  made,  $51,551.06,  aggregating  certing  united  action  in  behalf  of  the  agrieult- 
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nral  interest  of  the  State.    A  committee  w^as  of  wires.   Tlie  namber  of  dispatches  was  8,281,- 

appointed  to  draft  a  oonstitation  and  by-laws  885,  of  which  2,048,459  were  paid  internal  mes- 

for  a  permanent  organization  to  be  submitted  sages,  and  749,845  international.    The  receipts 

to  a  subseqaent  convention.    This  body  met  were  5,881, TSTpesetas. 

in  Oolnmbia  on  November  9,  and  a^jonmed  on  The  Aimj* — ^The  standing  army  in  1886  num- 

the  10th.    The  report  of  tlie  Committee  on  bered  88,808  infantry,  14,8f(4  cavalry,  11,340 

Oonstitation  was  adopted,  and  the  Farmers'  artillery,  with  892  guns,  and  4,279  engineers. 

Association  of  South  Carolina  organized.  The  war  effective  was  784,079  infantry,  21,- 

Butkfiake. — Charleston  and  the  neighboring  452  cavalry,  80,865  artillery,  and  7,1 68  engi- 

region  were  visited  on  the  evening  of  August  neers,  besides  6,958  troops  in  the  territorial 

81  by  the  severest  earthquake  m  the  annals  of  army  of  the  Canaries,  15,802  of  the  civic  guard, 

the  city.    See  Eabthquakks.  and  10,940  in  the  frontier  guard.    The  troops 

Grtwth  tf  the  State. — A  statement  compiled  in  the  colonies,  not  included  in  the  above  state- 
by  the  Charleston  **  News  and  Courier  "  exbib-  ment,  consisted  of  25,842  men  in  Cuba,  8,566 
its  the  industrial  condition  of  the  State  for  the  in  Porto  Rico,  and  11,016  in  the  Philippine 
year  as  compared  with  1880,  as  follow :  Islands.    The  total  peace  effective  of  the  Span- 

Th«  value  ofthe  exports  for  South  Ctrollnafai  1880  i»h  army  is  182,879  men,  with  16,495  horses, 

WM  $81.559j768;  in  1886,  $19,784,779.  a  decrawe  of  and  416  guns;  the  war  effective,  869,858  men, 

$1,824,984.  The  value  of  imports  was,  in  1880,  $:i31,-  28,467  horses,  and  484  guns. 

486;  in  1886,  ^24^171,  an  incrMse    of  r^,736.  Tfce  Kafy.— The  war  fleet  in  1885  consisted 

The  total  railroad  mileage  of  tlie  State  in  1880  wna  ^*  we  .-^' ,_^i« j  #-;««*a»  a  ^ti.^i.  #«:«m«a.  i  i 

1,408 ;  in  1886, 1,764,  aiTincreaae  of  861  miles.    The  ®^  ?  armor^lad  frigates,  8  other  fngates,  11 

total  tonnage  transported  by  ndlroads  m  18fc0  was  cruisens  7  corvettes,  and  111  other  vessels  of 

1,289,468  tons:  in  1886,  2,103,673.  an  increase  of  all  kinds.    The  largest  ironclad  has  a  displace- 

816,106  tons.    The  total  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  ment  of  7,200  tons  and  54-inch  armor.     In 

if^o^S  ?^J?^S?:*?iJf  ti!?i'i^'*^'S?2'  '°  K^T^  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  there  are  85  gunboats, 

of  $2,821,106.    In  1880  there  were  2,078  manufactui^  v  j      •«.!   ^  iaa  ^ a^      i     * 

ing  e^toblishmenU  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  capiul  ^^^  «™®<^  Z.      ?  lOO-pounder  plvo^gun. 

of  $11,21)6,894,  and  the  value  of  tlieir  product*  was  nMittfc— The  budget  for  the  year  ending 

$16,738,008;  in  1886  there  were  3,242  cstabliahmenlR,  June  80,  1887,  estimates  the  total  receipts  at 

wiUi  a  capital  of  $21,327,970.  and  the  vslue  of  manu-  940,580,725  pesetas,  or  francs,  of  which  288,- 

2i3,648  in  new  products.  In  1880, 80,0$0  tons  of  ferti-  000  from  indirect,  181,840,000  from  customs. 

Users  were  shipped  out  of  the  State ;  in  1886. 196,804  278,205,000  from  stamps  and  rSgieSy  26,012,725 

tons,  an  increase  of  116,814  ton«.    in  1880  the  fann-  from  reproductive  state  property,  and  94,520,- 

ers  purchased  $7,369,462  worth  of  suppUes  on  time ;  qoo  are  carried  over.     The  expenditures  are 

In  1886  the  amount  so  purchased  was  $6,037,968,  a  ^^\^„\^a^  ^*  qoq  aaa  bao  ..x^o^f  <>r 

decrease  in  the  value  of  such  purchases  of  <2,321,494.  ^JJ?**J??  •^  928,446,869  pesetas. 

'^                   '  DloatatiMi  af  the  Cartes.  — The  Cortes  was 

SPAIN,  a  monarchy  in    Southern    Europe,  called  together  in  December,  1885,  for  the  pnr- 

(For  area,  population,  and  form  of  govern-  pose  of  swearing  in  the  Regent  and  giving  cer- 

ment,  see  **  Annual  Cyclopiedia ''  for  1885.)  tain  ministers  powers  to  enable  them  to  carry 

The  Queen-Regent,  Maria  Christina,  widow  of  on  the  business  of  the  Government.    Romero 

Alfonso  XII,  and  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Robledo  contested  the  presidency  of  the  Con- 

Oarl  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  was  delivered  of  a  gress  with  his  former  ministerial  colleague, 

male  child  on  May  17,  1886.    The  King  was  Canovas  del  Castillo,  who  was  elected  by  222 

named  Alfonso  Leo,  taking  his  second  name  votes  to  112  for  Rob1e<lo.    The  latter  openly 

from  the  Pope,  and  will  reign  as  Alfonso  XIII.  attacked  Canovas  in  the  Chamber,  and  though 

His  mother  is  to  remain  Regent  until  he  reaches  the  position  of  Saga^ta  and  his  party  was 

his  legal  minority  at  the  cotupletion  of  his  six-  strengthened  through  the  split  in  the  Conserv- 

teenth  year.  ative  party,  when  the  Republicans   endeav- 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  constituted  Oct.  9,  ored  by  an  interpellation,  on  Jan.  5,  1886,  to 

1886,  is  composed  as  follows :  President,  P.  add  to  the  political  turmoil,  the  Prime  Minis- 

Mateo  Sagasta;  Mirister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ter  determined  to  dissolve  the  Cortes,  which 

S.  Moret;   Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  M.  was  at  once  prorogued.    The  Queen  took  the 

Alonso  Martinez;  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  oath  before  the  Cortes  on  Dec.  80,  1885. 

Arias;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Pnigcerver,  ap-  The  New  CsrtiSi — The  Government,  as  usual, 

pointed  in  August,  1886;  Minister  of  War,  U.  obtained   an   overwhelming  majority  in  the 

Castillo;   Minister  of  the  Interior, Cas-  new  Cortes.    The  senatorial  elections  gave  186 

tillo ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  seats  to  the  Ministerialists,  besides  14  to  be 

Navarro  Rodrigo;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  filled  by  nomination,  while  26  partisans  of 

M.  Balagner.  Canova  were  elected,  4  followers  of  Romero, 

SaUrsa^  Pssli,  aad  Tetograpks.— The  length  2  candidates  of  the  Dynastic  Left,  4  Republi- 

of  railroads  completed  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  cans,  and  8  Independents.    In  the  House  of 

5,740  miles.    The  number  of  letters,  postal*  Deputiestheministry  won  810  seats  against  121 

cards,  and  circulars  carried  in  the  mails  in  that  went  to  members  of  the  varions  opposi- 

1888>*84  was  118,894,708  domestic,  and  84,-  tion  parties.   The  elections  took  place,  without 

848,456  foreign.    The  telegraph  lines  in  1884  disturbances  of  any  character,  on  April  26. 

had  a  length  of  11,155  miles,  with  27,150  miles  The  Cortes  were  opened  on  May  10.     With 
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reference  to  tbe  oomplaiots  of  work  aad  the  repnblio,  vat  shot  by  a  oivilian.    Gen.  Pavia» 

labor  demonstrations  that  had  taken  place  in  GoTernor-Generai  of  Madrid,  ordered  out  the 

Madrid  and  other  places,  the  ministrj  declared  gendarmerie,  who  cleared  the  streets,  and  at 

in  the  address  that  they  would  occupy  them-  one  o'clock,  three  hours  after  the  first  rising, 

selves  with  the  welfare  of  the  working  popu-  led  two  regiments  of  hussars  and  a  battery  of 

lation,  and  with  social  economic,  commercial,  artillery,  who  were  joined  on  the  route  by  an- 

and  colonization  questions.    They  promised  to  other  regiment  and  four  other  batteries,  against 

bring  in  a  law  for  the  extension  of  the  elect-  the  rebels,  who  were  posted  at  tbe  station, 

oral  franchise,  and  announced  changes  in  the  The  artillery  arsenal,  near  the  railroad,  was 

army  and  a  reorganization  of  the  navy.    Ca-  stormed  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  guns  were 

novas  proclaimed  his  unswerving  opposition  to  carried  oflT.  They  received  the  advancing  troops 

the  broadening  of  the  franchise  and  the  other  of  Gen.  Pavia  with  musketry  and  artillery  fire, 

reforms  guaranteed  in  the  resolution  of  1885,  A  part  of  the  rebels  departed  at  two  o*clock 

while  the  dynastic  Liberids  attacked  the  min-  by  train  for  the  town  of  Alcala,  where  they 

istry  for  attempting  to  satisfy  the  nation  with  expected  assistance  from  the  cavalry  regiment 

delusive  hopes  and  empty  promises ;  and  the  stationed  there.    The  rest,  except  sixty  men. 

Republicans  denounced  the  monarchy  as  a  for-  who  gave  themselves  up,  were  put  to  flight, 

tress  of  falsehood,  misrule,  and  corruption.  Gen.  Yillafranca,  who  was  a  brigadier  without 

The  regency,  under  the  direction  of  Sagasta,  a  command,  was  captured  in  Robl^aa.  He 
assumed  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  tbe  Re-  and  the  five  other  officers  who  were  arrested 
publican  party,  and  Oastelar  strove  to  restrain  refused  to  make  any  statement  or  explanation, 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  among  them.  The  Insurrections  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the 
ministry  declared  that  even  Zorilla  was  in-  country,  and  many  skirmishes  took  place.  Tbe 
eluded  in  the  truce,  and  would  be  welcome  to  day  after  the  revolt  there  were  cries  for  the 
come  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  parliamentary  republic  and  tumults  in  Madrid,  but  the  state 
life.  Sagasta  promised  the  realization  of  the  of  siege  was  proclaimed,  disorderly  persons 
resolution  passed  by  the  Chamber  in  1855,  were  roughly  handled,  and  many  citizens  were 
called  the  guarantee  law,  in  favor  of  extension  sent  to  lail.  There  was  a  combat  in  the  prov- 
of  the  franchise,  trial  by  jury,  and  other  popu-  inoe  of  Gerona  on  the  24th,  and  the  rebels  were 
lar  demand:}.  He  even  declared  that  if  the  iriven  across  the  border  into  France.  Besides 
nation  pronounced  clearly  in  favor  of  the  re-  Ooont  Mirasol  and  Gren.  Velarde,  six  other  offi- 
public  ne  would  accept  the  decision.  When  cers  and  many  soldiers  were  killed  by  the  reb- 
afterward,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in  els.  There  were  supposed  to  have  been  from 
July,  he  recalled  that  declaration,  Sslmeron,  8,000  to  10,000  troops  in  and  around  Madrid 
the  leader  of  the  Progressive  Republicans,  who  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
shouted:  '*The  country  is  witness  that  you  whole  country  was  placed  under  military  law, 
have  renounced  the  way  of  peace  I  Yon  are  and  arrests  were  made  for  several  weeks  in 
then  answerable  for  the  events  that  you  have  great  numbers.  Gen.  VillaCranca  was  con- 
invoked  I "  He  proclaimed  for  his  party  the  demned  to  death  on  October  2.  The  Cabinet 
^^  sacred  right  of  revolution."  at  first  refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  to 

Military  Revelt  la  Madrid. — In  the  night  of  Sep-  pardon  the  offendf'rs  who  were  sentenced  to 
tember  19  a  number  of  Republican  officers  at-  death;  but  they  were  finally  compelled  by  the 
tempted  to  begin  a  revolution  in  Madrid.  Three  dangerous  temper  of  the  people  to  take  a  mild- 
er four  hundred  infantry  and  cavalry  soldiers,  er  course.  Viliafranca's  sentence  was  oom- 
under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Yillafranca,  left  muted  to  exile  on  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po. 
their  barracks  and  marched  through  the  streets  Twenty-seven  others  were  sent  to  the  penal 
shouting  for  the    republic.      Many  civilians  colonies  in  Africa. 

joined  the  insurgents,  and  killed  the  colonel,  CaMnet  Changesi — The  revolutionary  attempt 
Mirasol,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  who  resisted  had  for  its  result  a  Cabinet  criais  and  a  recon- 
them.  Count  Mirasol,  formerly  an  adjutant  stitution  of  the  ministry.  Tbe  Moderates  were 
of  King  Alfonso,  was  commander  of  an  artil-  victorious  in  the  struggle,  because  the  insur* 
lery  regiment.  The  Gavellano  regiment  of  in-  rection  had  produced  a  reactionary  drift,  and 
fantry  declared  for  the  republic  and  the  revo-  united  the  conservative  elements.  The  Demo- 
Intion  in  their  barracks.  CoL  Sergaminaga  crats  were  dissatisfied  with  the  composition  of 
and  some  other  officers  forced  a  part  of  the  the  Cabinet  and  declared  that  the  new  O&bi- 
mutinous  troops  into  obe<lience.  The  others  net  had  no  title  to  continuance  unless  it  made 
broke  down  a  wall  that  separated  them  from  the  guarantee  law  a  reality.  Tbe  new  Minis- 
the  Albuera  regiment  of  cavalry  that  had  risen  isters  of  War  and  Marine  are  officers  of  high 
at  the  same  time.  The  rebellious  troops  rushed  professional  reputation,  who  have  taken  no 
in  disorder  through  the  streets  to  the  Atocha  part  in  politics.  In  the  Ministry  of  Public 
railway-station.  Gen.  Yillafranca  accorapa-  Works  and  Education  a  Radical  was  replaced 
nied  them  in  uniform  on  his  horse.  Gen.  Ye-  by  a  member  of  the  Right  Center^  The  Min- 
larde  went  to  the  station,  in  the  hope  that  his  istry  of  the  Interior  was  given  to  another  Mod- 
presence  would  recall  his  troops  to  their  duty,  erate  Liberal.  The  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
He  was  stopped  by  a  lieutenant  and  a  band  of  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  the  Extreme  Left 
citizens,  and,  when  he  refused  to  cheer  for  the  of  the  Government  party.    At  the  opening  of 
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tbe  Cortes  in  November,  Sa^asta  aonoanoed  a  customs,  excise,  stamps,  etc.,  and  1,800,000  of 

long  list  of  reforms,  inolading  civil  marriage  tbe  profits  of  tbe  postal  service.    Tbe  ordi- 

and  tbe  introduction  of  trial  by  jury.    But  he  nary  expenditures  are  set  down  as  64,046,610 

was  not  prepared  to  propose  universal  suffrage,  crowns.    Tbe  total  expenditures  balance  tbe 

CsMHera*— Tbe  total  value  of  tbe  imports  in  receipts;  the  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  con- 
1884  was  779,648,866  pesetas  (1  peseta  ==  1  tracted  exclusively  for  tbe  construction  of  rail- 
frano,  or  19*3  cents);  the  value  of  the  exports,  wa^s,  amounted  to  247,069,695  crowns,  of 
619,192,889  pesetas*.  Of  the  imports,  191,-  which  214,802,195  crowns  were  owing  abroad. 
900,000  pesetas  came  from  France,  16d,b00,-  TleArBj. — The  enlisted  troops  in  1886  num- 
000  pesetas  from  Great  Britain,  88,700,000  pe-  bered  9,5^7  men,  and  tbe  cantoned  troops  27,- 
setas  from  Germany,  39,000,000  pesetas  from  198.  The  war  strength  of  tbe  army  was  190,- 
Belgium,  25,200,000  pesetas  from  Sweden  and  452,  with  258  guns  &Dd  5,965  horses. 
Norway,  and  154,100,000  pesetas  from  Amer-  The  Navy. — ^The  navy  in  1886  comprised  81 
ica.  Of  tbe  exports,  254,900,000  pesetas  went  gunboats  of  different  classes,  15  of  them  armor- 
to  France,  168,000,000  pesetas  to  Great  Britain,  plated,  16  torpedo-boats,  and  18  other  steam- 
and  124,500,000  pesetas  to  American  countries,  ers.  The  most  powerful  vessel  is  tbe  ^*  Svea," 
Tbe  mercantile  fleet  in  1884  numbered  1,902  a  central  citadel  armor-clad  with  12  inches  of 
vessels,  of  which  426  were  steamers.  armor  and  two  82-ton  breech-loading  guns,  be- 

CeawTtisI  Treaty  with  Eaglani. — Tbe  treaty  sides  two  of  8-incb  bore, 
that,  after  long  negotiations.  Minister  lloret       Csumns. — Tbe  total  value  of  tbe  imports  in 

concluded  with  Great  Britain,  created  great  1884  was  825,817,000  cr<»wns.     Tbe  exports 

dissatisfaction  in  Spain.     The  manufacturers  were  valued  at  288,612,000  crowns.    The  im- 

and  laborers  of  Barcelona  and  other  industrial  ports  from  the  United  States  amounted   to 

towns  declared  that  tbe  modvs  tivendi  would  5,858,000  crowns;  the  exports  to  the  United 

ruin  them  through  the  influx  of  British  manu-  States  to  1,788,000  crowns, 
faotures.    Wine-growers  asserted  that  the  limit       lallreadb,  PMts,  ani  Wfgraphs^ — The  len^etb 

of  thirty  degrees  would  shut  out  their  most  of  railroads  in  the  beginning  of  1886  was  4,807 

profltable  sorts.     The  West  Indian  colonists  miles,  of  which  1,440  belonged  to  the  state, 
complained  because  their  coffee,  sugar,  and       The  number  of  letters  and  postal-cards  for- 

cocoa  were  subjected  to  Indian  competition.  warded  in  1884  was  44,670,919.    The  receipts 

SWEDM   iND  NORWAT,  two  kingdoms  in  of  the  post- oflSce  were  6,095,198  crowns;  the 

northern  Europe,  united  in  the  person  of  the  expenses,  5,884,601  crowns, 
sovereign.   Tbe  reigning  King  is  Oscar  11,  born       The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 

Jan.  21,  1829.  1885  was  5,860  miles,  with  18,105  miles  of 

SwKDBN.  Tbe  ministry  is  composed  of  the  wire.  There  were  607,256  internal  and  444,- 
following  members:  Prime  Minister,  O.  K.  888  foreign  messages  transmitted  during  1885, 
Themptander;  Minister  of  Foreign  Aftairs,  not  including  114,540  in  transit  The  receipts 
Connt  A.  0.  A.  L.  Ebrensv&rd ;  Chief  of  tbe  were  1,825,127,  tbe  expenses  1,880,080  crowns. 
Department  of  Justice,  N.  H.  Vult  de  Steyern,  Tie  Senifa. — ^The  Swedish  Parliament  aa- 
Chief  of  the  Marine  Department^  Baron  C.  G.  sembled  on  Jan.  18,  1886,  and  was  closed  on 
von  Otter ;  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Eccled-  May  18.  The  principal  measure  discussed  was 
astical  Affairs,  C.  G.  Hammarslgdld ;  Chief  of  a  bill  to  place  protective  duties  on  cereal  im- 
the  Department  of  War,  Major-General  K.  A.  ports,  which  was  rejected  on  March  18. 
Ryding;  Chief  of  tbe  Department  of  the  In-  Norway.  The  ministry,  constituted  June 
terior,  J.  E.  von  Erusenstjema;  Chief  of  tbe  26,  1884,  is  composed  as  follows:  Prime  Min- 
Department  of  Finance,  Baron  C.  G.  A.  Tamm ;  later  and  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
State  Councilors  without  portfolios,  J.  H.  Lo-  J.  Sverdrnp;  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Wor- 
v6n  and  J.  C.  £.  Ricbert  The  Ministry  of  ship  and  Instruction,  £.  Blix;  Chief  of  tbe  De- 
Finance,  previously  directed  by  tbe  Prime  Min-  partment  of  the  Revision  of  Accounts,  J.  L.  R. 
ister,  was  given  into  the  charge  of  Baron  Tamm  Sverdrnp ;  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  May,  1886.  and  Police,  A.  A.  Sdrenasen  ;  Chief  of  the  In- 

Area  aid  Pepalatlaa* — The  area  of  Sweden  is  terior  Department,  S.  A.  B.  Arctander ;  Chief 

170,979  square  miles.    Tbe  population  on  Dec.  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Customs, 

81,  1885,  was  4,682,769,  comprising  2,278,861  R.  M.  Haugland ;  Chief  of  tbe  Department  of 

males  and  2,408,908  females.    The  number  of  Public  W<»rks,  H.  R.  Astrup.    The  section  of 

marriages  in  1884  was  80,200 ;  of  births,  142,-  the  Council  of  State  residing  at  Stockholm  con- 

582;   of  deaths,  84,914;    increment,  57,668.  sists  of  Minister  of  State  Ole  Richter,  and  the 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  1884  was  28,560.  Councilors  Elias  Blix  and  S.  A.  B.  Arctander. 
The  population  of  Stockholm,  tbe  capital,  in       flMUMSs^ — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 

1885,  was  215,688.  the  year  ending  June  80, 1885,  were  44,994,500 

FlaaaceB* — The  budget  for  1887  states  the  crowns,  of  which  20,187,400  crowns  were  de- 
revenue  to  be  84,830,000  crowns,  equal  to  rived  trom  customs  and  5,826,000  from  rail- 
$22,914,100,  of  which  8,158,000  crowns  consist  roads.  The  expenditures  were  41,288.900 
of  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  19,842,000  of  crowns.  The  national  debt  on  June  80,  1885, 
receipts  classed  as  ordinary,  55,585,000  of  the  amounted  to  108,688,800  crowns ;  the  assets  of 
extraordinary  receipts,  or  those  derived  from  the  Government  to  141,728,200  crowns. 
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ne  Amy  tmi  IftTyt — ^The  land  troops  are  di-  olading  postal-cards,  was  56,349,868  interna], 

▼ided  into  the  line,  the  landvaem,  and  the  and  80,801,492  forei^. 

hindBtorm.    The  troops  of  the  line  namher  The  telegraph  lines  in  1885  had  a  length  of 

760  officers  and  18,000  men.    The  naval  forces  4,846  miles,  with  10,480  miles  of  wire.    The 

in  Jnly,  1886,  were  4  monitors,  2  frigates,  2  nnmher  of  dispatches  was  8,007,656  in  1886. 

corvettes,  29  ganhoats,  and  6  torpedo-hoats.  A  commission  reported  in  Novemher  on  a 

Comene.— The  total  valae  of  tne  imports  in  projected  tnnnel  through  the  Bimplon,  recom- 

1885  was  145,605,000  crowns;  the  value  of  the  mending  a  tannel  16,070  metres  long,  hegin- 

ezports,  101,988,000  crowns.     The    imports  ning  at  Gondo,  at  an  altitude  of  820  or  830 

from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  7,368,-  metres.    The  cost  of  a  douhle-track  tunnel 

000  crowns,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  62,500,000  ftancs ;  that  of  a 

at  431,000  crowns.  single-track  tnnnel  sufficiently  large  for  the 

RaUniads,  PMts,  aad  TdcgraphSi— The  length  of  traffic,  at  58,000,000  francs, 

railroad  in  operation  in  1886  was  976  miles.  Ike  Amy* — The  refrular  army,  or  Rundesaus- 

The  post-office  in  1886  forwarded  14,382,616  zng,  comprises  all  ahle-hodied  men  from  twen- 

intemal  letters,  and  19,701,403  in  all.  ty  to  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  Land- 

The   state  telegraph  lines  in  1886  had  a  wehr  those  hetween  thirty-two  and  forty-four 

total  length  of  976  miles,  with  8,525  miles  of  years  of  age.    The  regular  army  on  Jan.  1, 

wire.  1886,  had  an  effective  strength  of  117,179 

8MriM  af  the  Storthfaig.— The  Storthing  met  troops,  and  the  Landwehr  of  84,046. 
in  February.  There  were  82  members  belongs  A  law  was  passed  for  the  organization  of 
ing  to  the  Left,  while  the  Right  counted  82  the  Landstnrm.  This  division  of  the  army, 
votes.  During  the  preceding  session  a  law  was  consisting  of  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms 
passed  allowing  ex-ministers  and  councilors  of  who  have  passed  their  fortieth  year,  had  pro- 
state to  be  elected  to  the  Storthing  without  re-  viously  no  legal  status,  and  in  the  event  of  war 
spect  to  their  residence.  Helliesen  and  Holm-  could  be  treated  by  the  enemy  as  the  French 
boe,  members  of  the  deposed  Selmer  ministry,  /rana  tireurt  were  treated  Ia  the  war  of  1870. 
were  elected  under  this  act;  but  the  Storthing  There  are  estimated  to  be  200,000  efficient 
decided  that  it  did  not  apply  to  state  council-  soldiers  of  this  class  in  Switzerland.  The  law 
ors  who  had  been  removed  from  office  on  im-  provides  for  enrolling  men  of  over  fifty  as 
peachment.  volunteers. 

The  democratic  ministry  was  unable  to  show  FtauuMfS. — ^The  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gk>v- 

the  promised  surplus  for  1886-'87,  and  only  ernment  in  1885  was  48,392,697  francs,  of 

succeeded  in  ayoid ing  a  deficit  by  cutting  down  which  21,191,487  francs  were  derived  from 

the  military  expenditure.  customs.    The  total  expenditure  amounted  to 

SWUZESLABTD,  a  federal  republic  in  central  46,278,685  francs.    The  debt  of  the  Federation 

Europe.   The  executive  department  is  the  Fed-  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  85,713,485  francs, 

eral  Council,  composed  in  1886  as  follows:  Before  separating,  on  December  24,  the  Xa- 

President  of  the  Federation,  Dr.  A.  Deuoher;  tional  Assembly,  in  view  of  the  warlike  sitna- 

y ice-President,  N.  Droz;  Ohief  of  the  Political  tion  in  Europe,  voted  the  means  for  the  imme- 

Department,  Dr.  Deuchor ;  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  diate  purchase  of  war  material,  and  for  placing 

K.  Schenk;  of  Justice  and  Police,  L.  Ruchon-  the  army  in  a  state  of  readiness, 

net;  of  Military  Affairs,  F.  W.  Hertenstein;  Prapesed  Ttailt  Chaagw.— The  Swiss  Govem- 

of  Finance  and  Customs,  B.  Hammer;  of  Com-  ment  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  for 

merce  and  Agriculture,  N.  Droz ;  of  Posts  and  five  years  with   Oermany  on  May  23,  1881. 

Railroads,  Dr.  E.  Welti.    For  1887,  Droz  was  Since  that  date  many  of  the  German  duties 

chosen  President,  and  Hertenstein  Vice-Presi-  have  heen  so  increased  that  the  export  trade 

dent.    (For  area  and  population,  see  *^  Annual  with  Germany  in  many  articles  has  fallen  off, 

Cyclopndia"  for  1886.)  while  Switzerland  maintains  the  same   low 

Camera! — The  total   value  of  the  special  tariff  as  formerly.    In  the  beginning  of  June 

imports  in  1886  was  756,452,000  francs;  of  the  Federal  Council  notified  the  German  Got- 

the  domestic  exports,  659,964,000  francs.   The  ernment  that  a  revision  was  desired.    Confer- 

imports  of  precious  metals  were  86,667,000  ences  on  the  subject  began  in  Berlin  on  Novem- 

francs;  the  exports,  36,734,000  francs.    The  her  1.    The  Federal  Council  proposed  to  the 

exports  of  watches  to  the  United  States  de-  Federal  Assembly  a  revision  of  the  general 

dined  in  value  from  13,238,489  francs  in  1882  tariff,  increasing  the  duties  on  about  one  ban- 

to  11,146,010  francs  in  1888,  7,469,704  francs  dred  articles,  including  linen,  woolen,  and  cot- 

in  1884,  and  6,308,940  francs  in  1885.    The  ton  mannfastures,  tobacco,  beer,  flour,  meat, 

exports  of  cheese  showed  a  constant  increase  butter,  shoes,  and  clothing.    Pending  the  en- 

up  to  1883,  hut  since  then  have  fallen  off.  actment  of  this  measure  and  its  approval  by 

CMiBulaitlQa& — The  length  of  railroads  laid  the  popular  vote,  the  Federal  Council  decided 

by  the  close   of  1884  was  1,740  miles.    The  to  avail  itself  of  a  clause  of  the  tariff  law  of 

number  of  passengers  carried  in  1884  was  23,-  1851,  and  convert  the  existing  dutie9  into  re- 

488,640.    The  receipts  were  71,645,230,  and  taliatory  duties,  in  order  to  obtain  favorable 

the  expenses  38,584,915  francs.  terms  in  the  tariff  negotiations  with  Germany 

The  number  of  letters  carried  in  1885,  in-  and  other  conntriea. 
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iMtonfttlaMd  C^pyrigUr— An  iotemational  ood- 
ference  for  the  oonclnsion  of  a  treaty  for  the 

Sroteotion  of  literarj  property  was  opened  on 
ept.  6,  1886,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederation.  Austria-Hun- 
gary took  no  part  in  the  conference,  because 


changes  in  the  municipal  law  would  be  neces- 
sary before  the  treaty  could  be  made  effective. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  conference,  for  similar  reasons. 
The  treaty  was  concluded,  and  was  formally 
signed  on  September  9. 


T 


TiSEIHIA*    See  page  64. 

TfaJBPHOffE,  MECBilfilCiLi  The  principle  of 
the  mechanical  telephone  was  known  long  be- 
fore that  of  the  magnetic  telephone.  In  its 
simplest  form,  the  ^Mover^s  telegraph  "  of  the 
old  text-books  on  physics,  it  consists  of  two 
cylindrical  boxes,  each  closed  at  one  end  by 
a  tightened  membrane,  and  connected  by  a 
string.  Each  box  acts  alternately  as  trans- 
mitter and  receiver,  the  vibrations  being  car- 
ried mechanically  from  one  membrane  to  the 
other  by  means  of  the  string.  In  later  forms  of 
this  instrument,  designed  for  permanent  use,  the 
membrane  has  been  replaced  by  a  thin  sheet- 
iron  diaphragm,  and  the  string  by  a  wire ;  but 
there  have  always  been  several  drawbacks  at- 
tending its  practical  use.  In  the  first  place, 
the  connectmg  wire,  like  the  string  in  the 
**  lover^s  telegraph,"  must  touch  nothing,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  carried  around  comers ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  tight,  and 
therefore  either  a  rise  or  fall  in  temperature 
might  stop  communication,  the  former  by  ex- 
panding and  thus  loosening  the  wire,  and  the 
latter  by  contracting  it,  and  thus  creating  a 
strain  powerful  enough  either  to  break  it,  or 
to  pull  the  head  from  the  telephone.  Any 
effort  to  prevent  the  latter  result,  by  making 
the  diaphragm  thicker  and  stronger,  evidently 
makes  the  instrument  much  less  sensitive. 
Both  of  these  objections  have  been  recently 
overcome  by  the  devices  of  George  F.  Shaver, 
of  Erie,  Pa.  For  carrying  the  wire  around  cor- 
ners, he  uses  an  iron  truss  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  W  (Fig.  1).    The  truss  is  fastened 


fastening  the  line-wire  to  It  In  the  old  form 
of  the  instrument,  the  wire  passes  through  the 
diaphragm,  and  is  secured  by  a  ball  or  a  short 
transverse  bar.  In  the  Shaver  telephone  the 
wire  is  not  fastened  directly  to  the  diaphragm, 
but  is  secured  to  a  ring  R  (Fig.  2).    This  is 
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to  the  comer  by  a  stout  rabber  loop  at  A,  and 
the  line-wire  passes  through  loops  at  B,  0,  and 
D.  The  whole  truss  yields  sufilciently  to  carry 
the  wire  around  in  a  curve,  with  no  sudden 
change  of  direction,  and  also  accommodates 
itself  to  any  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
wire,  thus  taking  the  strain  off  the  telephone. 
The  latter  is  made  strong  by  the  manner  of 


connected  with  the  diaphragm  by  four  wires  (of 
which  only  two  are  shown  in  the  illustration), 
each  pasting  through  the  diaphragm  as  at  A 
(Fig.  8),  back  again  as  at  B,  and  being  again  fast- 
ened to  the  ring  R.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  four 
wires  visible  from  the  front  of  the  diaphragm 
form  the  alternate  sides  A  B,  C  D,  £  F,  and 
(t  H,  of  an  octagon.  With  these  are  interlaced 
four  other  wires,  L  B  C  M,  ete.,  on  the  front  of 
the  diaphragm,  secnred  firmly  at  L,  M,  etc,  on 
the  frame  that  sup- 
ports it.  This  frame 
thus  hears  any  sud- 
den pull  that  may  be 
given  to  the  line- 
wire,  while  the  whole 
system  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the 
diaphragm  as  to  vi- 
brate readily  with  it 
Very  sensitive  dia- 
phragms of  the  finest 
silk  can  thus  be 
used,  and,  nnce  they 
are  connected  with  the  line- wire  at  many  points 
instead  of  but  one,  this  arrangement  serves 
also  to  intensify  the  sound.  In  the  perfect  in- 
strument a  cone,  witli  a  base  slightly  smaller 
than  the  octagon  A,  B,  C,  D,  placed  in  front 
of  the  diaphragm,  with  its  apex  towiu*d  the 
speaker,  serves  to  distribute  the  sound  to  those 
parts  of  the  diaphragm  connected  directly  with 
the  line-wire.  The  signaling  can  be  done  with 
the  ordinary  magneto-bell,  or  by  knocking 
sharply  on  the  frame  of  the  telephone. 

This  form  of  telephone  has  been  operated 
over  wires  two  miles  in  length,  and  gives  ex- 
cellent results  for  short  private  lines.  About 
400  of  them  are  in  use  in  New  York  city  alone. 
Mr.  Shaver  has  also  invented  an  ^^  exchange,^' 
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with  a  yiew  to  ndng  the  *'  central  office  **  syt-  in  1885,  $226,749,808 ;  and  in  1886,  $224,909,- 

tem  with  hia  instrument  in  small  cities.    It  179.    The  total  taxable  property  in  the  State 

works  on  the  principle  of  carrying  all  the  lines  is  assessed  at  the  aggregate  of  $256^708,856.96, 

to  a  common  ring,  and  then  tightening  only  showing  an  increased  valne  in  the  past  four 

the  two  that  are  to  be  put  in  communication,  years  of  $7,054,888.83. 

leaving  the  others  loose.    It  has  not  yet  been  Psattntlary. — There  were  on  the  prison  rolls 

put  into  practical  use.  on  Dec.  1,  1886,  the  names  of  1,216  convicts, 

TENNiSSBEi  SUteClefenMMt — ^The  following  distributed  as  follow :  Main  prison  at  Nashville, 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  561;  Tracy  City,  818;  Inman,  196;  Goal  Creek, 

ernor,  William  6.  Bate,  Democrat;  Secretary  146.    The  greatest  number  of  prisoners  in  the 

of  State,  John  Allison ;  Treasurer  and  Insur-  Penitentiary  at  any  one  time  was  in  1888, 

ance  Ooramissioner,  J.  W.  Thomas;  Comp-  when  the  total  reached  lt427.    This  number 

troUer,  P.  P.  Pickard;  Attorney-General,  B.  had  decreased  to  1,828  on  Dec.  1,1884.    Those 

J.  Lea;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  now  in  confinement  are  therefore  211  less  than 

T.  H.  Paine ;   Commissioner  of   Agriculture,  in  1883,  and  107  less  than  on  Dec.  1^  1884. 

Sutistics,  and  Mines,  A.  J.  McWbirter;  Heg-  Hsspitab  fer  ikt  lasaie*— The  Tennessee  Hos- 

ister  of  Lands,  W.  S.  Winbonrn.    Supreme  pital  for  the  Insane  shows  by  report  for  the 

Court:   Chief-Justice,  James   W.  Deaderick;  biennial  term  ending  Dec.  19, 1886,  the  whole 

Associate  Justices,  WiUiaui  F.  Cooper,  Thomas  number  of  patients  to  have  been  694,  which 

J.  Freeman,  Peter  Tumey,  and  J.  B.  Cooke.  was  64  more  than  in  any  former  t^rra.    In 

The  receipts  for  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  March,  99  patients  were  transferred  to  the  East 

19,  1886,  from  all  sources,  aggregate  $8,228,-  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Knoz- 

768.86,  including  $645,214.88 ;  cash  balance  on  ville.    This  institution  bad  in  all  206  patients, 

hand,  Dec.  20,  1884.    The  disbursements  dnr-  with  a  daily  average  of  152^.    The  West  Ten- 

ing  the  same  time  aggregate  $3,291,300.98.  nessee  Asylum  has  been  located  near  Bolivar, 

The  disbursements  exceed  those  of  the  previ-  Hardeman  County. 

ous  two  years  by  $1,590,161.87,  or  at  the  rate  PaUls   SchssiPi — The    following    summaries 

of  $795,080.93  a  year.     The  additional  ez-  show  the  general  condition  of  the  schools,  and 

penses  for  the  past  two  years  are  due  to  the  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  public  funds 

payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt,  omonnt-  fur  school  purposee^  for  the  year  ending  June 

ing  to  $1,041,461 ;  the  cancellation  of  Tennes-  30,  1886:  Scholastic  population  between  the 

see  money  amounting  to  $586,000,  and  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years — white  male, 

lorire  appropriations  for  hospitals  for  the  insane  240,869;  white  female,  224,181;  total  white, 

in  East  and  West  Tennessee,  and  for  schools  465,000;   colored  male.   79,861;    colored  fe- 

for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  legislative  male,  78,569 ;   total  colored,  158,450 ;  grand 

expenses  of  the  extraordinary  session,  Capitol  total,  623,450.    This  shows  an  increase  over 

repairs,  etc.  the  preceding  year  of  16,889. 

About  five  sixths  of  the  bonds  liable  to  be  Number  of  teachers  employed — white  male, 

funded  under  the  act  of  1883  have  been  fund-  8,863;  white  female,  1,828;  colored  male,  1,- 

ed,  with  all  back  interest  thereon.    The  Fund-  098 ;  colored  female,  528 ;  total,  7,307.    Aver- 

ing  Board  found  at  this  time  (July  1,  1883),  age  daily  attendance — white,  216,865;  colored, 

according  to  the  books  in  the  Comptroller's  62,411;  total,  278.276 ;  increase  over  last  year, 

office,  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  85,873.    Estimated  value  of  school-housen,  $1,- 

$27,786,066.39.    Of  these  bonds,  since  the  last  636,649 ;  estimated  value  of  school  apparatus, 

offici^reportmade  to  the  Legislature  (in  1885),  $57,331;  value  of  school-houses  erected  dur- 

this  board  has  received  and  converted  for  the  ing  the  year,  $108,789. 

holders  and  their  agents  $14,812,400,  under  PsHtlcaL— The  Republican  State  Convention 

the  terms  of  the  act  (March  15,  1888),  into  met  in  Nashville  on  June  16,  and  nominated 

new  funded  or  '*  settlement  '^  bonds,  and  previ-  for  Governor,  Alfred  A.  Taylor,  of  Washington 

ously,  between  July  1, 1888  (when  the  law  took  County.    The  following  are  the  chief  points  of 

effect),  and  January,  1885  (when  the  report  the  platform  adopted: 

was  made),  received  and  funded  in  like  man-  That  we  chaijre  upon  the  Democratic  party  all  the 

ner  $8,063,000,  making  the  total  thus  funded  financial  and  industrial  troubles  now  oppreMing  our 

$22,875,400,  payable  in  thirty  years,  and  bear-  J*?Pl«-   Thatpftrtyhaashowniteelf  the  enemy  of  the 

ing  |nte're.t  «t  the  rate  of  6  6,  "•dS  per  cent.  S^rSS^.T^rtJ^^^I^rpSte^/iS'Sr  JS:^!?^:;; 

There  is  still,  according  to  the  books  in  the  over  the  homes  of  the  people,  in  which  shadow  strikes. 

Comptroller's  office,  a  balance  of  $5,728,000,  riots,  and  destruction  of  life  and  property  have  impov- 

without  interest,  of  bonded  indebtedness  to  be  erishcd  labor,  paralyied  capital,  and  alarmed  patriots; 

accounted  for  '^^^  '^"^  ^^^  ^^  oertaintv  that  with  the  present  Admin- 

Tu^  4.«iv.,i.i.^   ^^^^^^^4-  ^4  ^k*  n^n^r^*m^^  Iptnition  the  Democratic  party  will  be  turned  out  of 

The  tabulated  statement  of  the  Oomptrol-  ^^^^  ^^  another  long  te>m  bf  veatB,  the  Btagnation 

lers  report  of  the  character  and  valuation  of  of  business,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  the  hoarding  of 

property  for  a  series  of  years  shows  that  the  capital,and  the  dearth  of  employment  for  labor  would 

aggregate  assessed  valuations  for  the  past  six  be  so  greatly  increased  as  to  threaten  the  very  founda- 

years  (excluding  railroad  and  telegraph  pr^^^^  *^  That^Se'DSm^mtic  policv  of  stationing  nnall  ar^ 

erty)  were  as  follow :  In  1881,  $221,929,813 ;  nlcB  of  convicts  all  over  the  State  to  make  war  on  ftec 

in  1882,  $222,637,878 ;  in  1888,  $226,844,184 ;  labor  is  as  great  a  crime  against  our  skUled  laboring- 
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men  as  tfa«  stationing  of  Rinall  ■rmiM  of  foretgn  tol-  John  D.  Templeton ;  Oommissioner  of  the  Gen- 

dien  all  over  the  oountiy  would  be  against  the  indc  era!  Land-Office,  W.  C.  Walab ;  Superintend- 

^ThirwheSi^^rp^tection  of  one',  own  bou«.  ««.*  ?'  P°Wip  Inatroction  B.  M.  Baker:  Com- 

hold  is  not  only  an  impulso  of  human  nature  but  a  miaaioner  of  Inaaranoe,  Statiatica,  and  Uiatory, 

rale  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and,  whereas  those  H.  P.  Bee;  State  Engineer,  James  H.  Britton. 

who  are  forced  to  compete  with  ignorant  paupera  Supreme  Court:  Chief-Jnatioe,  Asa  H.  Willie; 

r^dJl!i"?to'^hirh"SSil*.S1?JHS^lfev7  A«omte  Jortioe^  John  W.  Suyton  and  8. 

our  Qovemment  to  protect  the  educated  laboring^roen  -KODertaon.               .       ^  .        .         .    •     ,     . 

of  free  America  from  all  manner  of  huitful  competi-  f1iaMM.^The  rate  of  taxation  at  the  begin- 

tion  with  the  half-paid,half-tbd,hairH)lothed,  and  half-  ning  of  the  fiscal  year,  Sept.  1,  1684,  was  17i 

educstedlaborersofdeepoticEuroM;  andthatinlevv-  ^enta  on  $100.    The  SUte  received  during  the 

!Sfe,*?^^1Cif^rp*^^  jr«f ''°§  ''^^-  'L'TJ'^  T" "'  ^^'^ '- 

give  the  greatest  possible^tectlon  to  the  5iierioan  222.89,  and  expended  during  the  aame  tune 

fiiboring>man.  ttt079,381.26,  leaving  in  the  Treaaurj,  Aug. 

That  the  people  have  the  undoubted  ri^ht  to  alter,  81,  1885,  a  balance  of  revenue,  $84,841.64. 

amend,  or  aBolisii  their  Constitution  and  toimof  gov-  ^i,^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^  y^^^^  ^j^j,  ^j,^  ^^  ^f 

emment,  none  will  dispute:  Therefore,  be  it  ♦^•«*i^«  —{...^  #^0*  «.*«?-  ^«  ♦k^  aiaa      t?^- 

JUtolv^d,  That  the  Kspublican  party  of  the  State  of  taxation  raised  to  26  cents  on  the  $100.    For 

Tennessee  reoognin  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  the  year  beginning  Sept.  1,  1885,  and  ending 

the  prohibition  amendment  voted  upon  at  the  bal-  Aug.  81,  1886,  total  receipts  from  all  sources, 

lot-box.  incmding  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 

The  Demoeratio  State  Oonvention  met  in  the  year,  were  $2,198,878.04;    expenditures 

Nashville,  on  August  11,  and  nominated  for  during  the  same  time,  $1,685,410.14;  balance 

Governor,  Robert  L.  Tavlor,  brother  of  the  on  band  Aug.  81, 1886,  $668,462.90. 

Republican  nominee.    The  following  are  the  ^^0  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the 

principal  features  of  the  platform:  State  for  1885  was  $621,011,989,  and  for  1886 

.,     r,                .  ^              V    .^             «.  $680,591,029.    The  increase  in  the  assessed 

^^'£*^S:^^  LrSS:  V-SET-S;  y1»e;  oh^  over  tte  «.e«ed  yala«.  for  1884 

oountiy  at  lai^o  on  the  zeatoration  of  the  Democratic  is  $17,951,072,  and  the  increase  of  1886  over 

Mrty  to  power  in  the  administration  of  the  General  1885  is  $9,579,040.    The  increase  in  1886  is 

Qoverament.   It  indorses  the  Administnition  of  Pres-  mainly  from  real  estate,  while  there  has  been 

S^^tii'tll'rn'S^.X°la'"<SSS.^5oSr.faS  *  -"JJ**  ,hrinUge.m  tU  viae  of  p.rBon.1 

economy,  to  wvive  respect  for  the  Constitution,  to  property,  esoecially  in  cattle  and  sheep.    The 

rednoe  taxation,  to  reform  the  ejdsting  Uriff,  to  allay  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State,  Aug.  81,  1886, 

sectional  animosities,  to  guard  the  Treasury  against  aggregated  $4,287,780.    The  bahinces  in  the 

unwarranted  appropriations  of  Uie  public  roonev,  and  treasury,  Jan.  1, 1887,  were  $784,717.78  in  cash 

to  restore  the  Government  to  the  simple  and  lionest  __  j  aa  QA»r  aat  ka  :«,  k^«««i<. 

methods  of  adminUtration  known  aiKl  pnMsticed  by  and$6,897,861.50  m  bonds, 

itsfoundere.  EJicatki. — ^The   total  scholastic  population 

It  indorses  the  administration  of  Qov.  Bateashon-  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81,  1878,  was  198, - 

est,  intelligent,  and  patriotic,  and  it  particularly  ap-  439  with  152  counties  reporting;  amouct  of 

^  wr^p^T'rS^^                        so  as  to  JS^ool  fond  apportioned,  1^,968.70      For 

bring  thdininoompetitionwith  the  honest  labor  of  our  the  year  ending  Aug.  81,  1886,  the  scholastic 

State,  and  fkvor  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  population  was  886,187;    counties  reporting, 

terminate^  as  early  as  prscticable,  such  oomnctition.  191 ;    amount  of  fund  apportioned,   $2,007.- 

Beoognizin^  tiie  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  re-  912.4O.     For  the  year  ending  Aug.  81,  1887, 

Bponse  to  their  demand  made  tb rough  their  repre-  ^i,^  •.^k»»iA/,«.;»A  A^i^i.^.   a..a  a^o  oon    ioq    o«iii 

a^tativos  in  the  last  General  Assembly,  we  favor  K^If  P!^**''!,"*^"'^?  ^®  412,880,   188,  and 

submitting  to  them,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  $1,958,805.    These  figures  are  for  counties, 

the  proposed  constitutional  amenament  prohibiting  Those  for  cities  and  towns  are : 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage  in  Tennessee. 

On  November  2  the  Democratic  candidate 
was  elected,  the  vote  being — Democratic,  126,- 
151 ;  Republican,  109,887.  Republicans  were 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  First  and  Second 

Districts,  and  Democrats  from  the  other  eight.  The  scholastic  population  of  the  counties  in 

The  Legislature  of  1887  consists  of  21  Demo-  l886-'87  is  divided  as  follows:  White  males, 

orats  and  12  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  68  160,168 ;    white    females,    148,178 ;    colored 

Democrats  and  86  Republicans  in  the  House,  males,  58,257;   colored  females,  50,777.     In 

On  August  5  Peter  Tumey,  W.  0.  Caldwell,  the  cities  the  scholastic  population  of  that  year 

D.  L.  Snodgrass,   H.   H.  Lurton,  and  W.  0.  stands  distributed  as  follows:    White  males, 

Folkes  were  elected  Supreme  Court  Judges.  28,189;  white  females,  28,468;  colored  males, 

TEXA&     State  fierenuMrt.  —  The  following  9,962;  colored  females,  10,846.    Some  of  the 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  other  county  statistics  are  as  follow : 

ernor,  John  Ireland,  Democrat;    Lieutenant*    Tsseberf empioyad T,94i 

Governor,  Bamett  Gibbs ;  Secretary  of  State,  Sehooi-hoaaas baut doHnV thi yiar.* '.'.'.'.IV.',".[           'a2i 

J.  W  Bahie.;  Trea«.r«r.  Frank  R.  Lobbock:  §^,:£SS5fllS!l'?^.£;*r::: ::::.:::          f.lg 

Comptroller,  W.  J.  Swain ;  Attorney-General,    BehooHKms«s  lo  indUferait  eooditioD 4S8 
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monlb Hm 

Atsu*  ubrr  pcU  tHoni  Itatle  uteben  par 

mdmh.. MJM 

ToUl  paid  tcKhcn. tUSI.tSI  M 

The  BtatiatU'a  for  cities  and  towDB  for  the 
year  eoding  Aug.  81,  1B86,  are  given  below : 

WMla  Kbuok  milDUlaad »S 

Colond  Mbndi  DulaulBad M 

TotaL 819 

AmaKeKhoDt  Uinn  iDmoiiUii B'M 

Taactaara  amplojed ITS 

Bcbooi-baiuaa  bull!  dnrlii(Uia  rear M 

Bclwol-boiuai  baloDKlsi  to  Uw  HUU 110 

ATvr^ffQ  aalarj  pala  wblta  mata  taacbara  per 

ATBTavB  lalanr  i*id  wblta  tfamale  leaehen  per 
muDIli |«0S 

AtEnjie  uUrr  paid  oolored  male  taaeben  per 
monUi.    ..   .r:. \T.  laOU 

Averajra  aalajj  paid  eolored  Jtomale  (aachen  par 

Totij paid uKiian!!.'!''.!!!! !!''."!'.!.. .!!!.!!  tiauva  n 
The  Sam  EoDstnn  NormAl  Inititate  IB  at 
HDDtnville.  In  1885--'8S  it  had  216  pupils. 
Tliis  institntioD  is  for  whites.  The  Prairie 
View  Normal  School  ia  for  colored  pnpils. 


fiUle  VihFcnltT. — Tbie  instjlation  ia  at  AqUid. 
Id  1886-'86  ii  had  169  stndenta,  of  whom  161 
were  male  and  38  femaJe;  189  in  the  academie 
and  6U  in  the  law  department.  In  18SB-'87 
there  were  IS  instmctora  and  2SS0  stadent^  aa 
follow : 

FtKl-Kiadiialel. >  I  Freabnwo M 

Seokir* B  I  Irrtfulara  ami  netiak U 

Jnniun ID  I  Law  MDlon. U 

boplioaiowa ....--  ill  l^wjualora... ...........  4a 

PiUlc  iHtttrtan— The  InatitiitioD  for  the 
Blind,  at  Anstin,  was  established  by  an  act  of 
1856.  In  1686-'S6  it  had  112  papiU.  In  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  at  the  same  place, 
148  pupils  were  enrolled  during  that  jtmr. 
The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  also  at  Austin. 
The  North  Texas  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Terrell, 
was  opened  in  July,  1686.  The  number  of 
patients  on  Oct.  81,  1880,  was  112;  admitted 
during  the  year,  880;  remaining  Oct.  81,  1886, 
S67.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  2,600  inaane 
people  in  the  State,  and  aeoommodationa  for 
only  1,000.  Of  the  l,eOOremuninK  many  need 
asylum  residence  and  support.  The  penlE^i- 
tiaries  are  at  Uuntaville  auti  Kusk.    From  Nor. 


The  A||;rici]ltnra]  and  Mechanioal  College  is  at 
College  Sta^on,  Braxoe  County.  The  library 
oontiUDS  about  2,700  volumes,  a  large  number 
of  which  have  been  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  special  character  of  the  college.  There  are 
11  instructors. 

During  the  session  of  lS86-'87, 171  students 
mBtriculated.  The  previous  year  there  were 
1 70.  The  graduating  clasH  numbers  10.  Thir- 
ty-two students  entered  the  agricultural  course, 
99  the  mechanical ;  the  remainder  are  in  the 
preparatory  class. 


1,  1884,  to  Oct  81,  1886,  there  were  receired, 
under  new  commitments,  2,191  convicts — a 
much  larger  number  than  ever  before  received 
in  the  Bsue  length  of  time. 

The  deaths  for  tbe  last  two  years  were  S3t, 
as  against  806  for  the  two  years  previous — an 
increase  in  numbera,  bat  a  small  decrease  in 
percentage.  There  was  a  decrease  of  deatha 
at  the  prisons  proper,  but  there  was  also  a 
correeponding  increase  of  deaths  in  the  outside 
forces.  The  following  table  presents  some  ad- 
ditional particulars: 
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BAd.  The  Prohibition  State  Convention,  held  at 

y*** J'JIJ  Dallas,  adjourned  on  September  8,  after  uomi- 

McSoiV//////. **/.'. '.'.'. '.'.*.*.'.'.*.'.!'.*.'.*. !".'.'.!*.!*.!'.'.*. '.*.!!.'   W  nating  a  ticket  headed  by  E.  L.  Dahoney,  of 

lodiux a  Paris,  as  the  candidate  for  Governor,  andS.  G. 

8XZ.  MolleDB  for  Lieutenant-Governor.    It  provided 

JF**J5v *»®]J  for  a  permanent  organization  of  the  party. 

"•^ The  Farmers' Grand  State  Alliance  met  at 

Nftdret  of  umtod  8t.t«.."^^.T.^: W9  Clebume,  and  adjourned  on  August  7. 

ii'oreignen »&o  On  November  2  the  Democratic  ticket  was 

iuial  Pltdieti^The  following  is  an  exhibit  elected.    The  following  was  the  toul  vote  for 

of  the  amount  and  value  of  State  products  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant- Governor: 

the  year  endiuK  Auir.  81, 1886 :  Governor— Ross,  228,776 ;  Cochran,  65,286 ; 

^               e       e      )                         ^^^  Dahoney,  19,186;  scattering,  102. 

S^SSVlSS^iSSi; •^JS'SS  Lieutenant  -  Governor — Wheeler,  281,960 ; 

SSi.T:^'^^^!;:  :::;:;:•••:/;••;       \S^  McDaniel,  66,662;   Mullens,  16,889;    scatter- 

GftCOe «,727,4lfi  ing,  186. 

^^r^^o^ilb^k^'. •••::::::::::::;::::::::;  ISSJI?  ^^^^^"^  Democratic  congressmen  were  chos- 

GrainaiidiMy 7,4ift^2i  en.    The  Legislature  of  1887  is  unanimously 

Cotton  ee«L  <»ttOT-«eed  cake,  and  oil 8,fte4,7«a  Democratic  in  the  Senate,  and  has  only  six 

MiiioaUaneoiia  prodoota,  Inelodtng  sugar  and  mo-  *^w    v^  «   v          •-v  k/«u«ii^,   nu^  m»o  vm*/    ma 

laasea .TTT?.     . .  .TT. . . T. 6,4Si,si8  non-Democratic  members  in  the  House. 

^^                                              "iSToiT^S  .  ^^"^  Capllrt^The  Capitol  Building  Commis- 
••i,wi,uoo  gjQ^erg  report  as  follows: 

Droight — A  meeting  of  county  judges  was  Every  portion  of  the  building  htm  been  done  strict- 
held  in  Albany,  Shackelford  County,  December  ly  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  apcciflcotioijs  as 
29.  It  was  shown  that  in  every  one  of  the  ten  ■."?! k"*  aJ""  **f fil ""?  ^  ^l  »i^  ^  Z^'Z  ^""^tl' 
counties  represented  there  haJ  been  a  partial  4ViSlSJ?.Sli^^S!eTaf^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  m  many  parts  an  absolute  and  complete  ite  superstructure  have  been  oompleted  above  the  seo- 
failure  of  all  crops,  and  in  consequence  of  such  ond  st^iy,  and  the  iron- work  of  both  stories  placed  in 
failure  of  crops  of  all  kmds  there  is  great  P«>t!^; »  ^f  bolleMiouse  of  the  buading  has  been 
want  among  the  people,  and  that  there  is  an  J^^^i  «»d  the  aewenige-work  wmpleted,,  and  all 
vfaub  Aujuug  wi^  pvTvpiv;,  ouu  mjai.  i,ucav  ib  ou  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  gotng  rapidly  torward  m  a  satisfactory 

existing  imperative  Deed  of  and  demand  for  and  workmanlike  manner.    U  the  same  rate  of  prog, 

relief  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing  for  about  rcss  m  the  construction  of  the  building  is  maintained 

80,000  people  for  five  or  six  months,  or  until  during  the  next  two  years  as  has  been  made  since  last 

crops  can  be  raised ;  and  there  is  a  further  ne-  l!*?'!?'^' Jli*^*  !J??  of  constructing  a  onmite  Cap- 
"..iij  «.•«  jt  r  iA*  J  itol  was  t>effun — and  wo  see  no  reason  wliy  it  should 
oessity  for  donations  of  seed  for  planting  and  ^^^^-it  is^nfldently  believed  that  our  hew  Caui- 
other  relief  for  a  much  larger  number  who  are  tol  building,  with  all  its  apportenanees,  will  ho  oom- 
not  yet  in  absolute  need  of  immediate  supplies  plcted  and  perfected  in  all  its  parts  in  every  particular 
of  food,  but  who  must  have  aid  to  enable  them  «»ording  to  opntract  in  1889.  The  contractor,  how- 
to  remain  at  their  homes  and  make  a  crop  next  V^h^'^  ''°V*i"''  Wl^'  '^"^^  to  complete  the 
w  xvuiout  Bv  yu^i.  ifvuiyo  nuu  tumv  n  w  wp  uvav  buildmg,  and  thc  work  has  not  been,  and  neither  will 

year.     It  was  the  opinion  ot  the  meetmg  that  it  in  any  resist  be,  pushed  faster  than  safe,  solid, 

the  want  could  only  be  relieved  by  aid  prompt-  durable,  and  flrst-dass  workmanship  and  conatruc- 

ly  extended  by  the  State  and  national  Govern-  ^on  will  admit. 

ments  and  the  charitable  public,  and  that  any-  Work  was  begun  under  the  original  contract 

thing  less  than  $500,000  would  be  inadequate,  on  Feb.  1,  1882.    The  corner-stone  was  laid 

The  counties  affected  lie  in  the  northwestern  March  2,  1886.    Granite  was  substituted  for 

part  of  the  State.                                    '  limestone  for  the  exterior  walls  by  a  supple- 

PiUtlcak— The  Democratic  State  Convention  mental  contract  of  July  25,  1885. 
met  in  (Galveston  on  August  10,  and  was  in  ses-  TILDEN,  SAMUEL  JONES,  an  American  states- 
sion  four  days.  It  nominated  Lawrence  S.  man,  bom  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  March  15, 
Ross  for  Grovemor,  T.  B.  Wheeler  for  Lieuten-  1814;  died  at  his  country  residence,  Greystone, 
ant-Governor,  James  S.  Hogg  for  Attorney-  on  the  Hudson,  Aug.  4,  1886.  He  traced  his 
General,  R.  R.  Gaines  for  Justice  of  the  Sn-  descent  to  a  family  of  good  standing  in  Kent, 
preme  Court,  John  D.  McCall  for  Comntroller,  England ;  and  three  of  his  ancestors  served  as 
K.M.  Hall  for  Commissioner  (^  the  Land-Office,  Mayor  of  Tenterden  in  that  county.  Joseph 
Frank  R.  Lubbock  for  State  Treasurer,  and  Os-  Tilden  was  one  of  the  consignors  of  the  *^  May- 
car  H.  Cooper  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  flower  '^ ;  and  Nathaniel  Tilden,  the  first  of  the 
struction.  name  to  emigrate,  sailed  for  America  in  the 

Later  in  the  same  month  the  Republican  ship  *'Ann"  in  1684,  and  was  one  of  the 

State  Convention  made  the  following  nomins-  commissioners  to  locate  the  town  of  Scituate, 

tions:  For  Governor,  A.  ML  Cochran,  of  Dal-  Mass.    The  Tildens  in  the  second  generation 

las;  Lieutenant- Governor, L. McDaniel;  Comp-  settled  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  from  that  place 

troller,  J.  M.  Brown ;  Land  Commissioner,  A.  John  Tilden,  grandfather  of  Samael  J.,  moved 

Zadek ;  Treasurer,  Frank  Cleaves ;  Attorney-  to  Canaan  (afterward  New  Lebanon),  Colnm- 

General,  C.  W.  Johnson ;   Superintendent  of  bia  County,  N.   T.,  in  1790.     There  Elam 

Public  Instruction,  H.  Cline;  Supreme  Judge,  Tilden,  father  of  the  subject  of' this  sketch, 

W.  H.  Burkhardt  married  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Jones,  who 
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hnd  been  Lienteoant-QiiveniOT  nt  Conneoticat  bill  abolishing  Bltvery  to  tbe  District  of  Oo- 
nnder  the  nrown.  Tlie  bod  greir  np  with  &  lambia,  if  paned  by  GongretiB.  In  the  Albaoj 
Rtronz  intereat  in  politics,  and  an  intimiM  "Argas"of SeptemberSBaiidOctoberSOof the 
koowtedgeof  part j  affairs,  throngli  tlie father's  ume  year,  he  defended  the  tiiisncial  policj  ad- 
acqaaintance  with  the  DeinouriLtio  leaders  com-    TOcated  in  Van  Baren's  first  message,  addressed 

Sosing  tbe  famoos  Alban;  BegeDcy.    Mr.  Til-    to  the  extra  session  of  ConffrWB  called  in  1887. 
en  entered  Yale  College  in  the  antamn  of   The  Presideot  opposed  a  National  bank  and 
1832,   hat  he  was,  as  he  afterward  said  of    any  renewal  of  connection  between  the  State 
bimfeir,  "a  rickly  youth  and  meditative,"  and    banks  and  the  Federal  treaaorj  ;  and  Mr.  Til- 
after  a  time  his  health  broke  down,  and  he    den  argued  for  a  divorce  of  basiness  and  poli- 
returned  home.    In  1884  he  entered  the  Dni-    lici  as  "  indispeDBable  to  tbe  safety  of  the  ona 
versity  of  New  York,  where  he  completed  his    and  the  ptirity  of  the  other."    The  measure 
academic  edaeation.    The  papers  preserved  in    introduced  by  Silas  Wright  to  carry  oat  Van 
the  atithorieed  collection  or  his  writings  show    Baren's  recommendations,  known  as  the  "In- 
that  he  was  active  in  politics  while  still  a    dependent  Treasary  Bill,"  was  defeated  in  the 
tchool-boy.      In  the  Kinderhook  "Sentinel,"    House  of  Representatives  at  the  extra  session 
early  in  183S,  he  published  an  article  on  "  Nul-    of  Congress  and   at  the  regular  aession,  hot 
lifloatJon  and  the  Opposition,"  sustaining  Presi-    passed  the  snooeeding  Oongreas.    It  was  the 
dent  Jackson's  coarse  in  his  celebrated  proo-    great  issue  of  that  day ;  and  Mr.  Tildeo,  though 
lamation  of  Dec.  11,  1689,  to  the  people  of    still  a  stndent,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  agi- 
Sonth  Oarolina;  in  the  "Colambia  Sentinel"    tation  in  favor  of  the  meaaore.    lie  prepared 
of  April  ]1,  1 833,  he  published  an  artJde  on    tbe  resolutions  in  favor  of  free  banking  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  mechanics  and  workingniea 
of  New  York,  held  Feb.  e,  1888 ;  and  he  pre- 
pared the  address  to  tlie  farmers,  mechanics^ 
and  woi^ingmen  of  New  York  on  the  divorce 
of  hank  and  state,  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Tammany  Hall,  Feb.  26,  1888.    In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mr.  Tilden  pabllshed  at  Albany  a 
pamphlet  in  opposition  to  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Legtalatare  to  exempt  the  Shakers  from 
tbe  operation  of  the  general  law  relating  to 
trusts.    In  1887~'S8  and  '39  he  made  political 
speeches,  and  in  the  presidential  canvass  of 
1840  he  was  an  active  advocate  of  Van  Bnreo's 
re-election,  and  delivered  at  New  Lebanon,  Oc- 
tober 8,  an  address  on  "Currency,  Prices,  and 
Wages,"  a  clear,  original,  and  elaborate  diacn»- 
eion  of  an  intricate  subject,  containing  the 
germs  of  tbe  opinions  that  he  formnlated  in 
after-years.      He  spoke   for  free  finance  and 
free  industry;  but  the  financial  distress  tbst 
had  fallen  upon  the  country  was  too  much  for 
..wfi.i  .  .«  -mnwi,  ""J  logic,  and  Van  Baren  was  defeated.    In 

"  1841,  Mr.  Tilden  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He 

tbe  compromise  taritfact  of  Henry  Clay,  under  opened  an  office  in  Pine  Street,  and  bnilt  ap  a 
cover  of  which  the  nalliflera  retreated  from  good  practice.  In  1844  he  founded  the  "Mom- 
their  untenable  position.  These  papers  were  ing  News,"  in  connection  with  John  L.  O'Snl- 
wtdely  copied,  and  carried  great  weight,  fh>m  livan ;  but  after  the  presidential  election  of 
the  fact  that  Van  Bnren  lived  at  Kinderhook,  that  year  he  gave  his  interest  in  the  p^ier  to 
and  they  seemed  to  bear  the  stamp  of  his  ap-  his  associate,  declined  the  Naval  Office,  tend- 
proval.  In  the  "Oolutiibla  Sentinel"  of  Sent,  ered  him  by  the  dd ministration,  and  resumed 
18,  183S,  Mr.  Tilden  published  a  strong  de-    law  practice. 

fense  of  Van  Bnren;  and  Washington  Irving,  In  184S  he  wsa  chosen  a  member  of  the  Aa- 
then  a  gnest  at  that  statesman's  house,  was  so  sembly.  His  most  important  declaration  dnr- 
impressed  by  it  that  he  asked  to  have  the  an-  ingtbecanvoss  wasabriefletter,  datedOctobw 
thoT  introdaoed  to  him.  In  the  New  York  37,  on  the  trne  policy  in  rcoard  to  tbe  pnblie 
"  Standard  and  Statesman  "  of  Feb.  14,  1884,  lands.  He  held  that  they  sboald  cot  be  made 
Mr.  Tilden  argued  in  justification  of  President  a  source  of  profit  to  tbe  treasary,  or  disposed 
Jackson's  suppression  of  the  United  States  of  in  snch  a  way  as  to  become  a  means  of  pri- 
Bank.  In  the  New  York  "Times"  of  Morch  vate  speculation,  but  granted,  for  the  cost  of 
S3  and  25  and  April  4,  1837,  he  engaged  in  a  survey  and  occupation,  "  in  suitable  qnantitieL 
controversy  witli  William  Leggett,  editor  of  to  actnal  settlers,  r^tricted  U>  their  nse  and 
"The  Plflindealer,"  who  had  attacked  Van  not  for  specalatlve  transfer."  In  the  L«fctsla- 
Buren  for  the  declaration  in  his  inaugural  ad-  ture  of  1840  Hr.  Tilden  was  chairmaD  ol  the 
dress  of  March  4,  1837,  that  he  would  veto  a    special  committee  to  consider  that  part  of  Got. 
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Wright's  message  which  related  to  the  settle-  from  1855  to  1869  it  is  said  that  nearly  every 

ment  of  the  anti-rent  troubles ;  and  he  wrote  railroad  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  between  the 

the  report,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  sub-  Hudson  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  was  at  one 

sequent  legislation,   settled    disputed  points,  time  or  another  among  his  clients.    As  lawyer 

and  took  the  whole  subject  out  of  politics.  and  speculator  he  heaped  up  an  immense  for- 

Mr.  Tilden  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  New  tune  in  these  transactions,  becoming  a  large 
York  city  to  the  Constitntional  Convention  of  stockholder  in  many  railroads  and  in  mining 
1846 ;  and  he  was  especially  active  in  securing  companies.  One  of  his  latest  and  most  nota- 
tlie  reconsideration  and  final  defeat  of  a  pro-  ble  enterprises  was  in  building  up  the  financial 
vision  for  limiting  the  issue  of  bank-notes.  In  prosperity  of  tlie  elevated  railroads  in  New 
May,  1848,  he  attended  the  Democratic  Na-  York  and  then  selling  out.  In  1860  Mr.  Til- 
tional  Convention  at  Baltimore,  going  as  one  den  was  a  delegate  to  the  adjourned  Baltimore 
of  the  thirty-six  Free-Soil  delegates  chosen  by  Convention,  which  nominated  Stephen  A. 
the  Utica  Convention  of  February  16,  which  Douglas  for  the  presidency.  On  Oct.  26, 1860, 
declared  against  the  admission  of  slavery  into  he  published  a  long  and  carefully  prepared  let- 
tbe  Northwest  Territories.  There  was  a  sharp  ter  to  the  Hon.  William  Kent,  discussing  ^'The 
contest  between  the  delegations  of  the  rival  Union — ^its  Dangers,  and  how  they  can  bo 
Democratic  factions  of  New  York  at  the  Na-  Averted."  Touching  the  extension  of  slavery 
tional  Convention.  They  were  first  required  he  said  that,  while  he  had  opposed  the  repeal 
to  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  candidates  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  unadvisable,  he 
of  the  convention,  whether  they  were  ad-  thought  the  true  system  was  non-interference 
mitted  or  not.  The  Free- Soil  delegation  re-  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  that 
fused  to  make  such  a  pledge,  and  when  the  slavery  could  not  be  restrained,  but  that  its 
convention  finally  admitted  both  delegations  growth  would  follow  its  naturiU  bent  south- 
froin  New  York,  the  Free-Soil  delegates  re-  ward,  without  interfering  with  the  spread  of 
fused  to  take  seats.  At  the  Free-soil  State  Northern  emigration.  He  defended  himself 
Convention  held  in  Utica  June  22,  1848,  the  from  the  charge  that  this  doctrine  was  incon- 
whole  subject  was  reviewed  in  a  report  pre-  sistent  with  his  declaration  in  favor  of  ^^  free 
pared  by  Mr.  Tilden,  and  signed  by  the  dele-  soil  for  free  labor"  in  1848.  After  the  South- 
gates  to  the  National  Convention.  The  nomi-  em  States  had  seceded,  Mr.  Tilden  favored  a 
nation  of  the  Free-Soil  ticket,  Martin  Van  Bu-  compromise.  He  was  of  opinion  that,  if  actual 
ren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  the  de-  collision  could  be  avoided,  there  might  be  a 
feat  of  Case  and  Butler,  the  Democratic  candi-  chance  for  the  growth  of  a  Union  party  in  the 
dates,  through  this  secession,  followed.  From  Southern  States ;  but,  when  war  actually  be- 
this  point  the  political  activity  of  Mr.  Tilden  gan,  he  took  the  ground  that  it  was  the  duty 
slackened  for  many  years.  In  1855  he  was  of  the  Government  to  fight  it  out.  When  the 
the  candidate  of  a  Democratic  faction  for  At-  first  call  for  75,000  troops  was  made,  he  indi- 
tomey-General  —  being  defeated,  no  doubt,  cated  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Coercive  tem*  struggle,  and  advised  calling  for  600,000  men, 
pernnce  was  the  main  issue  of  the  canvass,  and  one  half  of  them  to  be  put  in  camps  of  instruc- 
in  a  letter  dated  October  8  he  took  strong  tion.  When  consulted  by  Secretary  Stanton  as 
ground  against  the  prohibitory  act  **  for  the  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  said  :  '*•  You  can 
prevention  of  intemperance,  pauperism,  and  not  count  upon  finding  generals  of  great  mili- 
orime.'*  tary  genius,  such  as  the  human  race  produces 

In  the  mean  while  his  success  in  his  profession  but  onc«  in  several  centuries ;  you  must  make 

and  intheaccumulationof  wealth  had  beenrapid.  available  the  superiority  of  the  North  in  popu- 

In  the  contested  electicm  case  of  Giles  agamst  lation  and  its  vastly  greater  superiority  in  ma- 

Flagg  in  1855  he  showed  persistent  industry  in  terial  resources."    He  was  strongly  opposed  to 

the  collection  and  grouping  oi  facts;  and  by  his  the  financial  policy  of  Secretary  Chase,  which 

analysis  of  the  vote  cast  for  the  various  candi-  long  after  the  war  he  regarded  as  having  doubled 

dates  for  Comptroller  of  New  York  city  proved  its  cost    And  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  arbi- 

that  the  claims  of  the  former  to  the  office  were  trary  arrests  and  the  suppression  of  newspapers 

without  foundation.    He  exposed  and  baffled  he  was  also  a  critic  of  the  Administration.    Hut 

the  carefully  prepared  fraua  by  which  Mrs.  he  was  more  than  once  called  into  consultation 

Cunningham  endeavored  to  get  possession  of  even  by  President  Lincoln,  and  frequently  pre- 

the  estate  of  Dr.  Harvey  Bnidell,  whose  mys-  pared  for  Democratic  conventions  a  resolution 

terious  murder  was  the  sensation  of  the  day.  in  favor  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    On 

In  the  case  of  the  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  Feb.  6,  1863,  Mr.  Tilden,  in  company  with  sev- 

Company  against  its  directors,  tried  in  1858,  eral  other  gentlemen,  met  at  Delmonico^s,  in 

he  made  good  the  doctrine  of  trusts  as  applied  New  York  city,  and  formed  a  *^  Society  for  the 

to  the  officers  of  corporations.    But  the  most  Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge.^^    Their  ac- 

substantial  of  his  successes  were  not  in  the  na-  tion  provoked  criticism,  and  in  defense  of  it 

ture  of  public  triumphs.   He  had  a  rare  faculty  Mr.  Tilden  addressed,  Feb.  7,  1863,  a  letter  to 

for  rescuing  and  reorganizing  corporations  in-  the  "  Evening  Port,"  on  **  Tlie  Perils  of  the 

volved  in  litigation  or  in  financial  embarrass-  Union,  and  the  Limits  of  a  Constitutional  Op- 

ment;   and  during  the  business  vicissitudes  position." 
VOL.  XXVI. — 62    A 
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He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na-  tion  Mr.  Tilden  said :  "  The  very  definition  of  a 

tional  Convention  of  1864,  and  reported  the  ring  is  that  it  encircles  enough  inflaential  men 

resolutions  adopted  by  that  body,  thoagh  per-  of  each  party  to  control  the  action  of  both 

Ronally  opposed  to  that  in  regard  to  the  war.  party  machines — ^men  who  in  public  push  to 

In  1866  be  became  chairman  of  the  Democrat*  extremes  the  abstract  ideas  of  their  respect- 

ic  State  Committee,  and  held  that  post  for  sev-  ive  parties,  while  they  secretly  join  their  hands 

eral  years.    On  September  17  of  that  year  be  in  schemes  for  personal  power  and  profits.*^ 

delivered  a  brief  address  at  a  mass -meeting  The  Tweed  Ring  was  brought  to  complete  or- 

held  in  Union  Square,  New  York,  to  ratify  ganization  Jan.  1.  1869,  when  A.  Oakey  Hall 

the  action  of  the  "  National  Union  Conven-  became  mayor,  thou<;^h  Connolly,  one  of  the 

tion  "  which  met  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  14, 1866.  leaders,  had  been  Comptroller  for  two  years 

Tiie  gist  of  the  speech  was,  that  the  States  had  before  that  time;  it  reached  the  height  of  its 

never  been  oat  of  the  Union;  that  they  were  prosperity  April  5,  1870,  when  the  Legislature 

indestructible ;  and  that  the  reconstruction  pol-  passed  what  was  known  as  the  Tweed  charter, 

icy  of  Andrew  Johnson  ought  to  be  sustained,  surrendering  the  various  departments  of  the 

as  against  that  of  Congress.  government  of  New  York  city  into  the  hands 

Mr.  Tilden  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  of  men  appointed  to  office  by  the  mayor,  for 
ConstitntionalConventionof  1867, andinoppo-  long  terms  and  freed  from  accountability;  it 
sition  to  a  proposition  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  was  virtually  overthrown  in  November,  1871. 
made  an  able  argument  showing  that  the  canal  The  system  of  plunder  carrie<l  on  by  Tweed 
was  capable,  if  kept  in  good  repair  and  prop-  and  his  associates  was  colossal :  they  controlled 
erly  managed,  of  meeting  every  requirement  the  politics  of  the  metropolis ;  they  had  sev- 
of.  trade.  At  the  Democratic  State  Conven-  eral  judges  ready  to  do  their  bidding ;  they 
tion  held  in  Albany,  March  11, 1868,  to  choose  dominated  the  Democracy  of  the  State  through 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  he  maile  splendid  rascality ;  and  they  had  schemes  for 
a  deliberate  and  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  the  conquest  of  the  party  in  the  nation.  The 
reconstruction  policy  of  the  Republican  pany,  ring  failed  in  an  attempt  to  put  Mr.  Tilden  off 
discussing  at  length  the  feasibility  of  granting  the  State  Committee  in  1869;  and  in  1870  he 
full  citizenship  to  the  freedmen.  He  was  a  opposed  the  Tweed  charter,  though  he  attend- 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven-  ea  the  State  Convention  of  that  year,  where 
tion  that  met  in  New  York,  July  4,  of  that  the  masters  of  Tammany  Hall  flaunted  aa  the 
year,  and  it  was  left  to  his  judgment  to  change  rulers  of  the  party ;  and  to  the  casual  observer 
the  vote  of  New  York  to  Salmon  P.  Chase  he  seemed  content  with  their  companionship, 
when  he  considered  the  change  expedient ;  but  But  in  1871  he  began  the  work  of  organizing 
he  waited  too  long,  and  the  movement  to  nom-  opposition.  His  purpose  was  to  exclude  the 
inate  Seymour  was  started,  and  could  not  be  ring  delegation  from  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
controlled.  On  October  12  he  presented,  in  a  vention,  and  capture  the  city  representation  in 
letter  to  the  New  York  "  World  "  a  careful  es-  the  Legislature.  Many  able  men  were  associ- 
timate  of  ^^TUeWasteof  the  War.^'  It  was  as-  ated  with  him  in  the  movement,  but  he  was 
serted  that  New  York  State  was  not  fairly  car-  the  leader.  He  marshaled  the  facts  in  regard 
ried  for  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Tilden  was  much  to  the  frauds  committed ;  he  contrived  to  brow- 
criticised  for  a  circular  in  regard  to  sending  beat  and  caiole  some  of  the  thieves,  and  fright- 
in  returns  that  was  issued  in  his  name  but  with-  en  them  all ;  he  took  a  share  in  the  legal  ac- 
out  his  knowledge.  tions  instituted ;  he  went  to  the  State  Conven- 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com-  tion  at  Rocliester,  and  fought  adroitly  and  yet 
mittee,  he  had  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  boldly  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Tammany  dele- 
State  and  put  himself  into  communication  with  gation  and  for  the  nomination  of  a  new  State 
leading  Democrats  in  every  locality,  so  that  he  ticket,  and  especially  for  the  nomination  of 
knew  the  composition  of  the  party  and  could  Charles 0*Conor as  Attorney-General;  became 
rely  on  steadfast  support  in  an  emergency,  and  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Assembly ;  though 
an  emergency  was  at  hand.  He  had  for  some  the  official  head  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
time  been  hoi^tile  to  the  disreputable  and  dis-  State,  he  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  sinking 
honest  politicians  who  composed  the  Tweed  all  partisan  associations  to  compass  the  over- 
Ring,  and  at  last  he  undertook  the  work  of  throw  of  the  dishonest  managers  of  a  great 
breaking  down  their  power.  The  origin  of  Democratic  organization ;  as  a  member  of  the 
the  ring,  it  is  said,  lay  in  the  equal  but  arbitra-  Legislature,  he  forced  the  impeachment  of  the 
ry  division  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  judges  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  the  ring. 
Legislature  between  the  two  great  parties  in  *'  against  every  imaginable  obstacle,  open  and 
1857.  The  government  of  the  metropolis  was  covert,  political  and  personal."  The  ring  was 
gradually  taken  under  the  control  of  the  Legis-  utterly  aestroyed,  and  even  Tammany  Hall  was 
latnre  at  Albany,  and  farmed  out  to  commis-  reorganized  by  its  enemies, 
sions,  bureaus,  and  executive  departments;  and  In  1878  Mr.  Tilden  resigned  the  chairman- 
as  a  result  there  grew  up  a  sort  of  partnership  ship  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  before 
between  Democratic  officials  in  New  York,  making  a  trip  to  Europe,  but  he  accepted  a 
and  Republican  politicians  at  the  capital,  in  re-  re-election  on  his  return.  On  Sept.  17,  1874, 
gard  to  the  city  patronage.    Of  this  combino-  he  was  nominated  for  the  governorship.    In 
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hi8  speech  accepting  the  nomination,  lie  gave  payment  of  war-clatms  and  the  rebel  debt, 
the  key-note  of  the  canvass  as  administrative  In  a  letter  to  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  dated  Oct.  24, 
reform.    He  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality  of  1876,  Gov.  Tilden  said  that  lie  wonld  veto 
60,817  over  Gov.  Dix.    His  first  annual  mes-  every  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  rebel 
sage  was  characterized  by  an  able  discussion  war-claims,  and  declared  the  thirteenth,  fonr- 
of  the  national  finances  and  by  an  exhaustive  teenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Con- 
study  of  the  canal  question ;  the  second,  writ-  stitution  binding  on  the  South.    Another  inci- 
ten  at  the  worst  period  of  prolonged  financial  dent  was  the  charge  that  he  had  cheated  the 
distress,  was  remarkable  for  its  consideration  Government  while  the  income-tax  law  was  in 
of  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  disaster,  operation,  by  refusing  to  make  returns.    The 
His  special  canal  message  was  a  masterly  state-  defense  was  that  his  income  at  the  time  was 
meut  of  the  mismanagement  in  the  building  nncertain,  and,  as  he  conld  not  make  accurate 
and  repairs  of  the  State  water-ways.    In  pur-  returns,  he  chose  to  let  the  internal-revenue 
suance  of  its  recommendations,  a  Canal  Com-  collectors  fix  an  amount  and  exact  the  penalty 
mission  was  appointed,  whose  investigations  of  provided  by  law.    On  the  theory  that  the  Gov* 
the  **  unbalanced  bid  '*  frauds  led  to  the  oyer-  emment  oflicials  had  not  got  out  of  him  all 
throw  of  the  canal  ring  and  the  contract  sys-  that  the  Government  was  entitled  to,  a  prose- 
tem  of  repairs.    His  special  message  on  mn-  cution  for  back  taxes  was  instituted,  which 
nicipal  reform,  recommending  the  appointment  was  abandoned  after  it  had  served  the  political 
of  a  commission  on  the  subject,  was  a  discus-  purposes  for  which  it  was  desired. 
sion  of  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks  received  a  popular 
our  day,  the  proper  system  of  city  government,  vote  of  4,285,992,  to  4,088,768  for  Hayes  and 
Whether  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  or  from  Wheeler,  the  Republican  candidates.    There 
a  deliberate  purpose  to  serve  his  own  ambition  were  184  uncontested  electoral  votes  cast  for 
through  a  policy  of  honesty,  he  made  his  oflSce  the  former,  and  165  uncontested  electoral  votes 
a  public  trust,  and  administered  it  for  the  ben-  cast  for  the  latter,  20  being  in  dispute—^  from 
efit  of  the  people  of  the  State.     If  one  thing  Florida,  7  from  South  Carolina,  8  from  Louisi- 
more  than  another  distinguished  him  as  a  party  ana,  and  1  from  Oregon.    To  the  Republican 
manager,  it  was  his  custom  of  gathering  about  candidates  every  contested  vote  was  essential 
him  brijrht  young  men,  more  loyal  to  his  per-  to  an  election,  and  in  their  behalf  it  was  neces- 
sonnl  fortunes  than  to  any  party  obligation.  eary  to  claim  that  every  one  of  these  votes 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1876  shouM  not  only  be  counted,  but  counted  for 
met  in  St.  Louis,  June  27;  Gen.  John  A.  Mc-  Hayes  and  Wheeler.    The  canvassing  boards 
demand  was  made  diairman,  and  Francis  Ker-  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  de- 
nan  presented  the  name  of  Gov.  Tilden  as  a  dared  the  Republican  electors  chosen ;  but 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination.    His  their  action  was  challenged  as  fraudulent,  and 
leading  opponents  were  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  two  sets  of  electors  in  each  of  these  States 
Allen,  of  Ohio,  and  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania;  cast  their  votes,  and  sent  their  electoral  cer- 
bnt  he  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot  by  tificatesto  Washington.    In  Oregon  there  were 
a  vote  of  585  out  of  788  delegates.    The  most  also  double  certificates,  as  the  Governor  of  that 
dangerous  source  of  antagonism  to  him  lay  State  held  one  of  the  Hepublican  electors  to 
among  that  curious  class  of  Democrats  who  be  ineligible,  and  regarded  one  of  tlie  Demo- 
advocated  an  inflated  paper  currency ;  but  the  cratic  electors  chosen.    It  was  also  claimed,  in 
bitterest  demonstration  of  hostility  was  made  behalf  of  the  Republicans,  that  in  several  of 
by  the  Tammany  members  of  the  New  York  the  Southern  States,  that  were  given  without 
delegation  under  the  lead  of  John  Kelly,  who  legal  contest  to  Mr.  Tilden,  there  had  really 
had  been  induced  to  re-enter  politics  by  Mr.  been  no  fair  election.     Popular  excitement 
Tilden  after  the  fall  of  Tweed.    Thomas  A.  rose  to  fever-heat,  and  the  country  seemed  on 
Hendricks  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presi-  the  brink  of  revolution.    The  majority  of  Re- 
dency.    The  platform  was  skillfully  drawn,  publican  politicians  claimed  that  the  right  of 
and  fitted  the  leading  candidate.    In  his  letter  counting  the  electoral  votes  lay  with  the  Presi- 
of  acceptance,  dated  "  Albany,  July  81, 1876,"  dent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  his  duty  was  mere- 
Gov.  Tilden  affirmed  the  necessity  of  reform,  ly  to  open  the  electoral  certificates  and  count 
and  especially  reform  in  the  civil  service,  and  np  the  votes  cast.    The  Democrats  asserted  that 
discussed  carefblly  the  preparation  for  resump-  tlie  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  was  the 
tion  of  specie  payments.    He  dwelt  upon  the  function  of  Congress,  and  that  with  Congress 
fact  that  public  offices  are  not  **  a  private  per-  lay  the  right  to  scrutinize  the  true  character 
quisite,  but  a  public  trust,"  yet  ne  declared  of  the  electoral  certificates.    It  was  taken  for 
complete  reform  unattainable  so  long  as  the  granted  that,  as  the  Senate  was  Republican 
President  remained  open  to  the  temptations  of  and  the  House  Democratic,  they  would  dis- 
a  renomination,  and  suggested  the  advisability  agree  in  the  contested  cases  when  acting  sepa^ 
of  a  constitutional  amendment   making  the  rately  on  them,  and  that  the  votes  in  dispute. 
Chief  Magistrate  ineligible  to  re-election.    One  through  such  disagreement,  would  fail  to  be 
of  the  incidents  of  the  canvass  was  the  charge  counted.    Mr.  Tilden  had  prepared  and  pub- 
made  by  the  Republicans  that,  in  case  of  Gov.  Hshed  a  pamphlet  called  '^  The  Presidential 
Tilden's  election,  the  South  would  demand  the  Counts,"  which  gave  the  official  record  of  pro- 
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ceedinga  at  the  ooanting  of  electoral  rotes  at  cratic  partj  to  select  Hr.  Tllilen,  and  notbing 
ever;  presidential  election;  which  oontaioed  a  bat  bis  soletrm  assurancts  thut  he  could  nut 
long  introdncHoD,  analjElDg  the  facts,  with  a  accept  a  nomination  checked  the  moretnent. 
view  to  showing  Uiat  the  power  of  making  the  Hia  clodug  ^ears  were  pasaed  in  retirement 
oonot,  or  proviaing  a  method  of  making  it,  laj  at  bis  oountrj  residence  on  the  Hudson.  Ilia 
in  Congress,  and  that  the  function  of  the  Pres-  health  was  for  a  long  time  feeble,  and  death 
ident  of  the  Senate  was  simply  to  opreo  the  came  with  the  general  breaking  down  of  hia 
certificates.  A  compromise  was  arranged,  by  sjstem.  He  was  anroarried,  and  left  the  main 
which  tbe  Electoral  Commisaion  was  Tormed,  portionof  his  large  fortune  to  trnsteeo,  tobede- 
to  which  bodj  oases  whereon  the  Semite  and  voted  to  public  ose,  the  design  being  to  found 
the  Honse  of  RepresentatiTes  differed  might  a  great  library  in  New  York  citj.  He  was 
be  referred  for  decision,  its  judgment  to  be  bnried  at  New  Lebanon.  His  life  was  written 
final,  nnlew  set  axide  by  both  hoases  acting  by  Theodore  P.  Cook  (New  Tork,  1B7S).  and 
separately.  The  Commission  was  composed  of  bis  writings  bsve  been  edited  by  John  ^Kgelow 
five  RepresentaUve*,  five  Senators,  and  fire  (3  vol»..  New  York,  1S86). 
SapremoOonrtjudgM— eight  Republicans  and  IXENGH,  BICHAKD  mEXETIX,  an  English 
seven  Democrats.  The  Commission  refnsed  to  clergyman  and  aothor,  bom  Sept.  9, 1807 ;  died 
go  t>eyond  the  oertifloates.  and  decided  in  favor  in  London,  March  28, 1866.  He  was  graduated 
of  the  Hayes  electors.  Tbe  votes  in  the  Com-  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  or- 
mission  were  invariably  on  party  lines — eight  dained  to  a  coraoy  in  SnfTolk.  He  first  at- 
to  seven — except  in  the  caae  of  the  disputed  tracted  notice  as  n  poet,  and  in  18SB  pobtifhed 
electoral  vote  from  Oregon,  when  the  Commis-  hia  first  work,  *■  Tbe  Story  of  Justin  Martyr, 
sion  voted  nnenimoosly  not  to  count  the  vote  and  other  Poems."  In  1888  appeared  his 
of  the  single  Tilden  elector,  but  divided  on  "Babbation,  Honor  Neal,  und  other  Poema." 
oonnting  the  vote  of  the  Republican  elector  About  thia  time  he  twoame  ac^naioted  with 
alleged  to  be  ineligible.  In  every  case  tlie  Samuel  Wilberforoe,  who  exercised  a  eoDsid- 
House  of  Representatives  disapproved  of  the  erable  influence  upon  hia  after-life.  He  be- 
declsion  of  the  Commission,  and  tbe  Senate  came  a  curate  under  Dr.  W  ilt>erforoe  at  Alver- 
approved  of  it. 

It  baa  alwaya  been  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Tilden  approved  of  the  Electoral 
Commission  compromise ;  but  he  certainly  ao- 
qniesced  in  the  measure.  Sobeeqnently  a  nnm- 
ber  of  cipher  dispatohea,  which  passed  in  re- 
gard to  the  result  of  the  Oregon  election  and 
in  regard  to  tbe  prooeedinga  of  the  oanvasaing 
board  in  Florida,  were  translated  and  pub- 
lished, and  they  were  regarded  by  most  Repa1>- 
licaos  as  casting  aospioion  on  Mr.  Tilden'a  ac- 
tion ;  but  a  coni^essional  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  tbe  subject  found  that,  althongh 
the  Florida  canvassing  board  was  for  sale,  and 

at  least  two  of  his  agents  who  were  watching  ■_ 

its  proceedings  were  willing  to  bay  it,  Mr.  TU-  "' 

den  refused  to  consider  the  matter. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  he  went  to  Europe, 
and  after  his  return  he  retained  his  interest 
and  a  great  part  of  his  inltncnce  in  politics. 
It  was  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Democratic  ticket  of  1876  would  be  pat  in  the 
field  in  1880 ;  bat  Hendricks,  who  wanted  the  ud 

first  place,  refused  to  become  a  candidate  for 
tbe  second,  and  the  revolt  of  Tammany  Hall  stoke  in  1641,  and  rector  of  Itcben  Stoke  la 
in  1879  weakened  the  Democratic  party  of  1S4S.  He  was  Hnl-<ean  lecturer  at  Cambridge 
New  York.  The  reaction  against  Tilden  was  in  1846  and  1846,  and  delivered  courses  of  lect- 
strong  enough,  therefore,  to  make  his  renomi-  ures  on  "  The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
nation  doubtful  when  the  Democratic  National  unfolding  the  Spiritual  Life  of  Men  "  and 
Convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  June  22,  1860.  "Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Natione;  or  the  Cn- 
Moreover,  his  health  was  broken,  and  possibly  conscious  Prophecies  of  Heathendom."  In 
he  was  weary  of  strife  and  sick  of  ambition.  1855  he  became  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
At  any  rate,  he  sent  to  the  New  York  dele-  some  years  later  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
gates  a  letter  dated  Jnne  16,  refusing  to  be-  editors  of  the  New  Commentary  of  the  Bible, 
come  a  candidate  for  renomination.  In  1884,  proposed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
as the  time  for  choosing  a  presidential  candi-  mons.  In  1868  he  wns  appointed  to  succeed 
date  drew  on,  there  was  made  manifest  a  de-  Dr.  Whately  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  a 
termination  among  all  elements  of  the  Demo-    few  years  later  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
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the  agitation  oaased  by  the  proposal  to  disea-  000 ;  of  Salonica,  Beyrnt,  Erzeram,  aod  Cttsa* 

tablish  the  Iritfh  Church,  by  strenaoasly  op-  rea,  60,000  each. 

poking  the  measure  to  that  effect  He  resigned  The  imy.^The  Ottoman  army  in  1885  com- 
the  archbishopric  in  1884,  in  consequence  of  prised  264  battalions  of  infantry,  189  squad- 
ill -health.  Uis  other  published  works  are  rons  of  cavalry,  104  batteries  of  field  and  36  of 
^^  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord"  (1841);  mountain  artillery,  8  battalions  of  fortress  ar- 
^'Ele^ao  Poems 'Ml 841);  '' Poems  from  East-  tillery,  10  battalions  of  artificers,  19  compa- 
ern  Sources**  (1B42;;  *'6enoveva  and  other  nies  of  en^neers,  1  company  of  telegraphists, 
Poems  ** ;  '*  five  Sermons  preached  before  the  and  6  battalions  of  infantry  train,  three  of 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1848  ** ;  ^^Ezposi-  artificers,  and  8  of  firemen.  The  total  strength 
tion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ** ;  "Sacred  was  9,816  officers  and  149,144  men,  with 
Poems  for  Mourners " ;  "  Notes  on  the  Mira-  28,025  horses,  828  field-cannon,  and  2,874 
clesof  our  Lord**;  '^Sacred  Latin  Poetry'*^  stationary  (rans.  There  were  nnder  arms,  in 
'' The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  ** ;  ''On  the  Study  March,  1886,  270  battalions  of  infantry,  196 
of  Words**  (1851);  "On  the  Lessons  in  Prov-  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  168  batteries  of  ar- 
erbs  **  (1858) ;  "  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa-  tillery  belonging  to  the  Nizam  reserve,  and 
ment**  (1854);  "Alma  and  other  Poems*'  296  battalions  belonging  to  the  Redif,  number- 
(1854);  "English,  Past  and  Present**  (1855);  ing  altogether  475,000  men. 
"  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Calderon  **  The  Navy. — ^The  fleet  in  1886  consisted  of  15 
(1856);  "Five  Sennons  on  Christ**  (1856);  large  armor-clad  vessels,  of  which  7  were 
"  On  Some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Die-  frigates  and  8  corvettes ;  46  wooden  vessels  and 
tionaries**  (1857);  "Select  Glossary  of  Eng-  armored  gunboats ;  and  17  torpedo-boats.  The 
lish  Words  used  formerly  in  Senses  different  largest  ironclad  is  the  "  Mesoudieh,**  of  8,760 
from  their  Present  ** ;  "  Shipwrecks  of  Faith  ** ;  tons,  with  12  inches  of  armor  at  the  water- 
" Studies  on  the  Gospels**;  "  Honsehold  Book  line,  and  carrying  twelve  18-ton  guns.  The 
of  English  Poetry**;  "St.  Augustine  as  an  In-  next  in  size  is  the  "  Haraidieh,*'  with  9-inch 
terpreter  of  Scripture  ** ;  "  The  Epistles  of  the  plates,  6,680  tons  displacement,  ten  12-ton 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.**  A  selection  guns,  and  three  4- ton  guns.  The  13  smaller 
from  his  poems  appeared  in  New  York  in  1856.  iron- dads  range  from  2,046  to  6,400  tons,  and 

TVULET,  an  empire  in  southeastern  Europe  have  from  5}  to  9  inches  of  armor, 
and  western  Asia.  The  government  is  an  ab-  FlMUMHi — In  accordance  with  an  arrange- 
solute  monarchy,  the  will  of  the  Saltan  being  ment  with  the  creditors  of  the  Porte,  the  Otto- 
supreme,  unless  in  conflict  with  the  precepts  man  debt,  amounting  to  £190,997,980  sterling, 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  following  was  consolidated  and  unified  in  1881  by  the 
are  the  Ministers  of  State :  President  of  the  issue  of  new  bonds  of  the  amount  of  £92,225.- 
State  Council,  Aarifi  Pasha;  Minister  of  For-  827  sterling,  not  including  £14,211,407  of  bonas 
eign  Affairs,  Said  Pasha ;  Minister  of  War  and  for  the  Roumelian  railroads,  which  make  the 
Grand  Master  of  Artillery.  Ali  Saib  Pasha ;  total  £106,437,284.  Down  to  the  end  of  1885 
Minister  of  Marine,  Hassan  Pasha;  Minister  of  there  were  £1,540,017  of  bonds  paid  off,  leav- 
the  Interior,  Munir  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Justice,  ing  a  foreign  debt  of  £104,897,217  sterling. 
Djevdet  Effendi ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Zihni  CMUWite.~-In  1884-*85  the  total  value  of 
Effendi ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  A'gricult-  dutiable  merchandise  imported  was  1,975,784,- 
ure,  Hakki  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruo-  085  piasters,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  1,289.- 
tion,  Munif  Pasha;  Intendant  of  Evkafs,  Mus-  028  piasters,  not  inclusive  of  tobacco,  of  which 
tapha  Pasha;  Mmister  of  Public  Works,  Zuhni  10,299,289  kilos,  valued  at  about  $57,500,000, 
Effendi.  were  exported,  making  the  total  value  of  the 

Aieaand  FsindatlM»^The  total  area  of  the  exports|112,016,885,  while  that  of  the  imports 
Turkish  Empire  is  2,406,522  souare  miles,  and  was  $86,984,453.  The  imports  from  the  Uni- 
the  population  48,978,100,  inclusive  of  Bnlga-  ted  States  were  valued  at  28,948,760  piasters, 
ria  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  the  provinces  occu-  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  at  11,- 
pied  by  Austria,  the  vilayet  of  Tripoli.  Egypt,  891,888  piasters.  The  largest  articles  of  ex- 
and  the  Soudan.  The  area  of  the  immediate  port,  besides  tobacco,  were  cereals,  of  the  val- 
possessions  in  Europe  is  68.850  square  miles,  ue  of  281,048,452  piasters;  fruits,  194,140,580 
the  population  4,500,000;  the  area  of  the  im-  piasters;  raw  silk,  64,202,888  piasters;  and  co- 
mediate  possessions  in  Asia,  729,170  square  coons,  29,985,000  piasters;  opium,  78,120,764 
miles,  the  population  16,138,000.  piasters;  mohair,  55,155,487  piasters;  raw  cot- 

Of  the  total  population  of  the  Ottoman  do-  ton,  47,664,608  piasters;  eoffee,  42,870,820  pi- 

minions  in  Europe  and  Asia  about  16,000,000  asters.    The  principal  imports  were  cotton  and 

are  Mussulmans,  and  5,000,000  are  divided  cotton  manufactures,  valued   at  520,047,885 

among  seven  sects,  which  possess  the  rights  of  piasters;  cereals  and  flour,  161,561,233  pius- 

religious  freedom  and  autonomous  eoclesiasti-  ters;  sngar,  138,148,682  piasters;  woolens,  77,- 

cal  organizations.  888,759  piasters;   coffee,  63,437,279  piasters; 

The  populution  of  Constantinople,  with  its  metals,  61,431,104 piasters;  iron  manufactures, 

environs,  is  about  1,200,000  ;  of  Damascus,  57,315,809  piasters.     Arms  and  military  en- 

200,000;  of  Smyrna,  200,000;  of  Bagdad,  180,-  gines,  articles  for  schools  and  churches,  agri- 

000 ;  of  Aleppo,  120,000 ;  of  Adrianople,  100,-  cultural  implements,  and  machinery  for  rail- 
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roatls  are  not  indaded  in  the  returns  of  imports,  and  Roomelia.    The  length  of  the  railroads  in 

heing  free  of  duty.    There  have  beeo  sales  of  Asia  Miuor  was  347  miles. 

Araerioan  reapers  in  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  TsltgrapiMi — The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in 

past  two  years.  1884  was  14,617  miles,  with  26,060  miles  of 

The  merohant  marine  in  1888  consisted  of  wire.    The  number  of  dispatches  in  1882-'83 

10  steamers  of  8,866  tons,  and  891  sailing-yes-  was  1,259,183. 

sels,  of  63,896  tons,  besides  coasting-vessels.  'Aeattes  wttli  the  IwiM  §tatM.— Minister  Cox 

Ballreads. — There  were  in  operation  at  the  induced  the  Turkish  Government  to  agree  to 
end  of  1885  a  line  of  railway  from  Constan-  an  extradition  and  a  naturalization  treaty, 
tinople  to  Adrianople,  210  miles;  one  from  The  two  treaties  were  negotiated  between  the 
Adrianople  to  Saremby,  152  miles ;  one  from  two  Governments  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
Salonica  to  Uskub,  150  miles ;  one  from  Uskub  but  amendments  raaile  by  the  United  States 
to  Mitrovitza,  75  miles ;  others  between  Kul-  Senate  were  then  declared  unacceptable  by  the 
leli  and  Dageaghatch,  Tirnova,  and  Jamboli,  Porte.  The  naturalization  treaty  is  of  the 
and  Banjalouki  and  Novi,  199  miles  altogether;  same  character  as  the  one  existing  between  the 
and  one  from  Zenioa  and  Brod,  118  miles;  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  that  con- 
making  in  all  904  miles  in  European  Turkey  eluded  with  Austria- Hungary. 


U 

VHrrED  BEETHREK  III  CHRIST.  The  follow-  est  of  United  Brethren  enterprises  in  the  Uni- 
ing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  tbis  Ohurch  ted  States,  one  Journal  in  connection  with  the 
as  they  are  given  in  the  ^'  United  Brethren  German  mission,  and  one  in  connection  with 
Year-Book"  for  1887:  Number  of  churches,  the  African  mission.  The  Church  Erection 
4,832;  of  members,  185,103 ;  of  itinerant  min-  Society  received  for  the  year  ending  April 
isters,  1,878;  of  local  preachers,  890;  of  Sun-  80,  1886,  $5,572,  making  the  whole  amount  re- 
day-schools,  8,169,  returning  28,547  officers  oeived  by  it  since  its  organization,  $28,617; 
and  teachers  and  179,729  pupils;  increase  of  and  it  assisted  during  the  same  year  19  church- 
members  during  the  year,  11,888;  value  of  es,  making  the  whole  number  of  churches  as- 
church  property,  $8,845,064;  of  parsonages,  sisted  since  its  organization,  110.  The  re- 
$862,545 ;  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  minis-  ceipts  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  same 
ters,  $416,729.  year  were  $1,974.    It  gave  aid  to  20  bene- 

Ctalritatlnfl. — ^For  ministerial  aid,  $8,690 ;  ficiaries.  Its  report  gives  the  returns  of  nine 
for  missions,  $61,975 ;  for  church  erection,  academies  and  seminaries,  ten  colleges,  and  one 
$4,262;  for  bishops'  support,  $5,999;  for  theological  institution  of  the  Church.  With 
church  building  and  expen^ies,  $251,475;  for  these  were  connected  62  professors,  64  other 
colleges  and  seminary,  $88,680 ;  for  ministe-  teachers,  and  2,486  students,  with  89  students 
rial  education,  $1,829 ;  for  Union  Biblical  in  the  theological  seminary,  of  whom  137  were 
Seminary  (special),  $2,492 ;  for  Sunday-school  studying  for  the  ministry.  Ten  professorships 
fund,  $1,796;  local  Sunday-school  collections,  were  endowed.  The  29  buildings,  with  their 
$64,887 ;  the  whole  footing  up,  in  round  num-  grounds,  of  these  institutions  were  valued  at 
hers,  to  $842,700.  Of  the  49  annual  confer-  $891,000.  Endowments  of  $401,889  were  re- 
ences,  46  are  in  the  United  States,  one  is  in  turned,  with  contingent  assets  amounting  to 
Canada,  one  in  Germany,  and  one  in  West  $146,550,  against  all  of  which  was  a  total  in- 
Afrioa ;  by  nationality,  45  are  English,  three  debtedness  of  $294,740.  The  receipts  ot  the 
German,  and  one  Sherbro ;  81  are  self -sustain-  Home,  Frontier,  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ing,  14  are  mission  conferences,  and  four  are  ciety,  exclusive  of  returned  loans,  were  $41,- 
mission  districts.  For  the  purpose  of  super-  089.  The  receipts  in  loans  were  $38,629.  The 
vision,  the  annual  conferences  are  grouped  in  permanent  fund  amounted  on  the  80th  of 
six  districts,  each  of  which  is  superintended  April,  1886,  to  $64,114.  Three  hundred  and 
by  a  bishop,  who  is  elected  every  four  years  by  ninety-four  missionaries  were  employed  in  the 
the  General  Conference.  Of  the  seven  bish-  home  and  frontier  work.  Two  missions  had 
ops,  one  is  emeritm,  four  are  engaged  in  regn-  been  established  in  the  Sherbro  country,  in 
lar  episcopal  work  in  the  United  States,  and  West  Africa,  having  7  stations,  from  which 
two  are  missionary  bishops.  The  publishing-  257  towns  were  reached,  with  9  organized 
house  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  a  property  and  churches  and  2,681  membem,  568  pupils  in 
assets  valued  at  $229,260,  the  profits  of  which  Sunday-schools,  and  587  in  day-schools.  Six 
for  the  last  year  were  $17,417,  and  which  pub-  American  and  29  native  missionaries  were  em- 
lishes  ten  periodicals  relating  to  various  depart-  ployed,  with  78  preachers,  lay  workers,  and 
ments  of  church  work  and  books.  Sixteen  new  teachers.  The  increase  in  tiie  number  of  mem- 
volumes  were  published  in  1886.  Besides  the  bers  during  the  year  had  been  956.  The  Ger- 
publications  of  this  establishment,  seven  ^*  un-  roan  mission  returned  8  towns  reached,  49  ap- 
offijDial  ^'  periodicals  are  published  in  the  inter-  pointments,  with  20  organized  churohea,  10 
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German  missionaries,  10  preachers,  616  mem-  missioner  of  Customs,  John  8.  McCalmont; 
bers,  and  247  pupils  in  Sunday-schools.  The  Treasurer,  Oonrad  N.  Jordan :  Superintendent 
Woman's  Missionary  Association  had  received  of  Coast  Survey  (acting),  Frank  M.  Thorn ; 
$12,064.  It  co-operated  with  the  Home,  Front-  Keirister  of  the  Treasury,  William  S.  Rose- 
ier,  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  the  crans ;  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  William 
work  of  the  Sherbro  and  German  missions,  L.  Trenholm ;  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
and  sustained  a  Chinese  mission  at  Portland,  nue,  Joseph  8.  Miller;  Commissioner  of  Kavi- 
Oreg.  It  employed  18  ministers  and  preachers,  gation,  Jarvis  Patten,  succeeded  by  Charles  B. 
and  returned  171  members,  819  pupils  in  Sun-  Morton ;  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 
day-schools,  and  116  pupils  in  day-schools.  Office,  William  A.  J.  Sparks;  Commissioner 

A  Church  Commission  which  was  appointed  of  Pensions,  John  C.  Black ;  Commissioner  of 
bj  the  General  Conference  of  1886  to  consider  Indian  Aflfairs,  John  D.  C.  Atkins ;  Commis- 
the  present  Confession  of  Faith  and  Constitu-  sioner  of  Patents,  M.  V.  Montgomery ;  Com- 
tion  of  the  Church  and  prepare  amended  forms  missioner  of  Education,  John  Eaton,  succeeded 
of  the  same,  has  published  its  report  for  the  by  Nathaniel  H.  R.  Dawson ;  Director  of  the 
information  of  the  Church  preparatory  to  tak-  Geological  Survey,  John  W.  Powell ;  Com- 
ing a  vote  upon  its  adoption  in  1888.  The  missioner  of  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright ; 
commission  waa  instructed  in  the  action  em-  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  Joseph  E.  John- 
bodying  its  appointment  to  preserve  unchanged  ston;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Norman 
in  substance  the  present  Confession  of  Faith  J.  Colman ;  Fish  Commissioner,  Spencer  F. 
•o  far  as  it  is  clear,  to  retain  the  present  itin-  Baird ;  Civil-Service  Commissioners,  Alfred  P. 
erant  plan,  and  to  keep  sacred  the  general  Edgerton,  John  H.  Oberly,  and  Charles  Ly- 
nsages  and  distinctive  principles  of  the  Church  man.  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  Morrison 
on  moral  reforms.  The  amendments  proposed  R.  Waite ;  Justices,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Stephen 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  include  verbal  J.  Field,  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  John  M.  Harlan, 
changes  and  reconstruction  of  sentences  for  the  William  B.  Woods,  Stanley  Matthews,  Horace 
sake  of  grammatical  accuracy  and  definiteness  Gray,  and  Samuel  Blatchford ;  Clerk,  James 
of  expression ;   a  systematic  arrangement  of  H.  McKenney. 

the  Confession,  under  distinct  articles ;  and  the       lmy.--The  expenditures  of  appropriations 

additionof  articles  of  justification,  regeneration  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  by 

and  adoption,  sanctitioation,  the  Christian  Sab-  requisition  upon  the  Treasury,  during  the  year 

bath,  and  the  future  state.  ending  June  80,  1886,  amounted  to  $86,990,- 

The  principal  changes  in  the  Constitution  908.88.    The  sum  of  $1,208,016.46,  pertaining 

consist  in  the  introduction  of  lay  representa-  to  the  War  Department  appropriations,  was 

tion  into  the  General  Conference,  which,  it  is  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  June  80,  1886. 

provided,  **  shall  consist  of  elders  and  laymen,**  The  Lientenant-General  reports  the  army  at 

and  of  the  following  new  rule :  the  date  of  the  last  consolidated  returns,  to 

We  declare  that  all  secret  combinations  which  in-  oon««<J  of  2,108  officers  and  28,946  men. 
fringe  upon  the  rights  of  those  outnde  their  oiyaniia-        Ulfiry  intaiy*— There  were  present  Sept. 

tion,  and  whose  principles  and  pnotioes  are  iojurioos  1,  1886,  809  cadets.      The  total  number  of 

to  the  Christian  chara^.  of  their  members,  are  oon-  officers  for  duty  at  the  post,  including  8  pro- 

traiy  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  Christians  ought  iu«^«-  ««;i  a  .n^^^^n.    «■  ra      TKi*  Knni^.Sn 

to  hive  no  connection  witl  them.    The  General  cSn-  ^«»?»  ^°^  ^  suiyeons,  is  68.     The  bupenn- 

forence  shall  have  power  to  enact  such  roles  of  dis-  tendeot  strongly  favors  the  general  adoption 

oipline  with  respect  to  such  coonbinadons  as  in  its  of  the  competitive  system  in  the  selection  of 

jQdigment  it  may  deem  proper.  candidates,  and  says  that  in  the  ten  years  be- 

The  amended  documents  are  to  be  submitted  ginning  with  1878,  269  cadets  were  graduated 

to  the  people  of  the  Church  for  approval  or  out  of  669  appointed  after  competition,  and  260 

disapproval  in  November,  1888 ;  the  Confes-  cadets  graduated  out  of  1,001  appointed  with- 

sion  of  Faith  as  a  whole,  and  the  Constitution  ont  competition. 

as  a  whole,  except  as  to  the  provision  for  lay       Navj« — ^The  navy,  aside  from  ships  in  course  of 

delegation  and  the  rule  against  secret  societies,  constmctioB,  consists  of :  1.  Fourteen  single-tur- 

which  are  to  be  subinitt^  separately.  reted  raonititrs,  none  of  which  are  in  commis- 

UHITED  STATIC  AdaiiMntiMk— The  follow-  sion,  nor  at  the  present  time  serviceable.  The 
ing  were  the  chief  officers  during  the  year :  batteries  of  these  ships  are  obsolete,  and  they 
President,  Grover  CleveUind,  Democrat,  of  can  only  be  relied  upon  as  auxiliary  ships  in 
New  York ;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  F.  harbor-defense,  and  then  after  such  an  expen- 
Bayard,  Delaware ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  diture  upon  them  as  might  not  be  deemed  jus- 
Daniel  Manning,  New  York:  Secretary  of  tifiable.  2.  Five  fourth-rate  vessels  of  small 
War,  William  C.  Endicott,  Massachusetts ;  tonnage,  only  one  of  which  was  designed  as  a 
Postmaster-General,  William  F.  Vilas,  Wiscon-  war-vessel,  and  all  of  which  are  auxiliary  mere- 
sin  ;  Attorney-General,  Augustus  H.  Garland,  ly.  8.  Twenty-seven  crnising-ships,  three  of 
Arkansas;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William  C.  which  are  built  of  iron,  of  small  tonnage,  and 
Whitney,  New  York ;  Secretary  of  the  Inte-  twenty-four  of  wood.  Of  these  wooden  ves- 
nor,  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Mississippi ;  Chief  sels  it  is  estimated  by  the  Chief  Constructor  of 
of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  William  F.  Switzler ;  the  Navy  that  only  three  will  be  serviceable 
Director  of  the  Mint,  James  P.  Kimball ;  Com-  beyond  a  period  of  six  years,  at  which  time  it 
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may  be  said  that  of  the  present  naval  force  was  $122.28,  a  gain  of  average  annual  valae 

nothing  worthy  the  name  will  remain.  over  last  year  of  $11.88.    The  aggregate  an- 

All  the  vessels  heretofore  authorized  are  nual  value  of  all  pensions  was  $44,708,027.44; 

under  contract  or  in  course  of  construction,  an  increase  of  like  value  for  the  year  of  $ff, 617,- 

except  tbe  armored  ships,  the   torpedo  and  041.51.    The  amount  paid  for  pensions  during 

dynamite  boats,  and  one  cruiser.     As  to  the  the  year  was  $68,797,831.61;    a  decrease  in 

last  of  these,  the  bids  were  in  excess  of  the  amount  over  the  previous  year  of  $1,136,- 

limit  fixed  by  Congress.  456.51;  a  difference  due  to  the  difference  in 

IndUM. — The  following  are  statistics  for  the  amounts  of  **  arrearages  "  paid.    The  difference 

year  ending  June  30,  1886 :  between  the  amount  paid  and  the  annual  valnes 

Total  area  of  reserYatlons  In  square  miles 919,466  is  due  tO  first  payments,  including  "  accrued  " 

Totol  Indian  pnpulaiion,  exclusiTe  of  XltakM 947,761  __  j  4*  ofr^o «»  " 

Number  of  mTxod  bloods 20,667  *"?      arrears.                 ,     ,     ^^^ 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  population,  males 190.M7  in  the  aggregate,  1 ,018,785  pension  clfliros 

Total  Indian  sad  mixed  popuiatioi^  fem^^^^^  have  been  filed  since  1861,  and  in  the  same 

Number  of  Indians  11  vbig  upon  and  cultivating  lands  •x/>Ai»r^ji>        l          1.           n         j^h 

allotted : .  .rr »,6ia  period  621,754  claims  have  been  allowed  of  all 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  labor  In  civiMzed  pur-  classes.    The  amount  paid  tor  pensions  since 

suits,  All!  blood 88,776  ioai  :<,  aqaq  aoa  qii  r>7 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  labor  in  dvlUzed  pur-  -^^^^  *®  f  »UO,t>Z4,011.0 1 . 

suits,  mixed  blood 4,647  PiMIc  Lands. — ^The  sales,  entries,  and  selec- 

^  tod'SKJits""^**'*"'*  ""^^^  ^^  ^^  *"  '^'^*.'        68  **'®o»  ^^  P'l^l*®  la°^  "'^der  the  various  acts  of 

Percentage  of  saWlsteuM  obtained  b/hunting,' fl^^^  Oongress  relating  thereto,  for  the  year  ending 

ing,etc.. ••••.•Vu'. ;x-*         •  Jiine  30,   1886,  embrace  20,991,967-18  acres. 

Percentage  of  subsistence  obtained  by  Issue  of  Gov-  ^„  ^  ^^  j^a:^^  i1«.^-  1  100  Kt\a  ta  «^«^-   ^»w:«,I 

eminent  rations 98  and  Of  Indian  lands  1,182,596.74  acres,  maung 

Number  of  missionaries:  a  total  of  22,124,563.92  acres;  being  an  in- 

K^^..... ......................... ........  iM  crease  over  the  year  1885  of  1,129,060'34 acres, 

—      148  and  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  discuss-  year  1884,  of  5,406,606*08  acres.  Tbe  receipts 
es  at  considerable  length  the  ccmdition  of  from  the  disposals  of  public  lands  are  $7,412,- 
the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Terri-  767.31;  from  sales  of  Indian  lands,  $1,607,- 
tory — ^the  Oherokees,  Choctaws,  Ohickasaws,  729.63 ;  a  total  of  $9,020,496.94,  being  an  in- 
Creeks,  and  Seminoles — and  sets  forth  the  evil  crease  as  compared  with  the  year  1885  of 
effects  flowing  from  the  holding  of  their  land  $400,898.62,  and  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
in  common,  contrary  to  the  general  policy  the  year  1884  of  $3,758,688.89;  to  which  is  to 
which  is  being  pursued  by  the  Government  be  added  $10,587.40  received  for  certified  cop- 
with  other  Indians.  ies  of  records  furnished  by  tbe  General  Land- 
It  is  shown  by  the  agent^s  report  that  there  Ofiice,  making  the  total  receipts  for  the  year 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  owned  and  from  all  sources  $9,031,084.34. 
occupied  by  the  five  civilized  tribes  a  popula-  State  selections  were  made  under  educa- 
tion aggregating  100,500  souls,  composed  of  tional  aod  internal  improvement  grants  aggre- 
64,000  native  Indians,  adopted  whites,  freed-  gating  818,615*70  acres,  an  increase  of  19,- 
men,  etc.,  and  86,500  white  people  who  are  874*02  acres  over  the  year  18R5. 
there  as  licensed  traders,  railroad-men,  labor-  The  map  of  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
ers, claimants  to  Indian  citizenship,  cattle-men,  piled  and  8,500  copies  published.  Maps  of 
intruders,  thieves,  loafers,  gambler:*,  etc.  The  California,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Florida 
land  held  by  them  aggregates  19,785,000  acres,  were  revised  and  published.  New  maps  of 
The  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Choctaws  spend  Nevada,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Louisiana 
yeariy  about  $200,000  for  the  education  of  have  been  compiled  and  traced.  New  maps  of 
their  children.  Arlcansas,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Indiana  are 
PeaalM  Bireaib — There  were  at  the  close  of  in  process  of  construction.  All  the  new  maps 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1886,  365,788  pen-  were  compiled  from  new  projections, 
sioners,  classified  as  follows :  265,854  army  Five  railroad  patents  were  issued  during  the 
invalids;  80,162  army  widows,  minor  children,  last  fiscal  year,  embracing  100,828*03  acres;  a 
and  dependent  relatives ;  2,953  navy  invalids ;  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
1,878  navy  widows,  minor  children,  and  de-  year,  of  1,053,126*98  acres.  Lists  of  selections 
pendent  relatives;  1,539  survivors  of  the  War  are  on  file  amounting  to  16,571,299*70  acres, 
of  1812,  and  13,397  widows  of  those  who  an  increase  of  2,298,241*89  acres, 
served  in  that  war,  showing  a  diminution  in  In  fifteen  of  the  public-land  States,  the 
survivors  during  the  year  of  1,406,  and  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  **  made  thereby 
widows  of  3,815.  There  were  added  to  the  nnfit  for  cultivation,^'  were  granted  by  Con- 
rolls  during  the  year  the  names  of  40,857  new  gress  to  enable  those  States  *'  to  construct  the 
pensioners,  and  the  names  of  2,229  whose  pen-  necessary  levees  and  drains  to  reclaim  such 
sions  had  been  previously  dropped  were  re-  lands.*'  At  the  date  of  the  original  acts,  in 
stored  to  the  rolls.  During  the  same  period  1849  and  1850,  it  was  estimated  that  5,000.000 
the  names  of  22,089  pensioners  were  dropped  acres  would  satisfy  the  grant.  Claims  have 
from  tbe  rolls  for  various  causes,  leaving  a  net  been  ])resented  up  to  the  present  time  for 
increase  of  20,658  names.  The  average  annual  more  than  75,000,000  acres,  and  patents  have 
value  of  each  pension  at  the  close  of  the  year  been  issued  for  over  56,000,000  acres.    There 
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18  little  or  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  land;}  sdoned  by  resignations  or  expired  commissions, 

conveyed  to  the  States  noder  this  grant  have  687  to  vacancies  caused  by  aeath,  8,482  on  the 

ever  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  for  establishmeat  of  new  offices,  and  9,566  apon 

which  the  grant  was  made.  removals.     Of  the  total  number  of  appoint- 

PeniteiUaries  ami  Jaito. — The  Government  has  ments,  1,089  were  made  by  the  President,  the 
under  its  control  six  penitentiaries  and  three  vacancies  having  occurred  from  the  following 
Jails,  situated  as  follows:  Penitentiaries — Sioux  caused  respectively,  viz.:  By  expiration  of 
Falls,  Dnk. ;  Bois6  City,  Idaho ;  Deer  Lotlge,  commission,  468 ;  by  resignations,  258 ;  by 
Mout.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  McNeirs  Island,  death,  24;  by  removals  or  suspensions,  247 ; 
Wash. ;  and  Laramie,  Wyo.  Jails — Sitka,  Alas-  and  to  offices  which  had  been  assigned  from 
ka;  Fort  Smith,  Ark. ;  and  Washington,  D.  0.  the  fourth  to  the  third  class,  47. 
Congress  recently  appropriated  $25,000  for  The  free-delivery  service  by  carriers  was, 
completion  and  repairs  of  the  penitentiary  at  during  the  year,  extended  to  three  cities,  Au- 
Laramie,  Wyo. ;  $25,000  for  completion  of  rora,  111.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Newport,  Ky., 
the  penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  and  making,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1886, 181  free- 
$50,000  for  construction  and  completion  of  the  delivery  offices  in  all.  Of  carriers,  there  was 
penitentiary  at  Salt  Lake  city,  Utah.  The  ira-  an  increase  of  488,  giving  a  total  of  4,841. 
provements  at  Deer  Lodge  have  been  oomplet-  The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter,  count- 
ed ;  at  the  two  other  penitentiaries  the  con-  ing  collections  and  deliveries,  handled  by  the 
templated  changes  have  fiot  ta  yet  been  made,  carriers  during  the  year  was  1,949,520,599,  an 

During  the  year  ending  June  80, 1886,  there  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  11*75  per 

were  received  in  the  different  penitentiaries,  cent.    The  average  number  of  pieces  handled 

reformatories,  etc.,    throughout   the    United  by  each  carrier  was  402,710,  a  gain  of  -,^  of  1 

States  1,027  United  States  prisoners.    There  per  cent.    The  average  cost  per  piece  was  2*2 

were  discharged  during  the  same  period  779.  mills,  as  against  2*8  the  year  before. 

The  total  number  in  custody  on  the  80th  day  The  amount  of  postage  on  local  matter  is  re- 

of  June,  1886,  was  1,261.  ported  at  $5,889,242.97,  an  increase  of  10*57 

PMt-4HllM8. — When  the  fiscal  year  1886  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year;  while  the  ex- 
closed,  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States  cess  of  such  postages  over  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
numbered  53,614,  besides  497  branch  offices  or  ice  was  $1,526,936.27,  a  gain  of  17*93  per  cent, 
stations.  By  advancements  at  the  quarter-  The  money-order  system  has  been  extended 
yearly  periods,  upon  the  showing  of  their  re-  to  811  additional  post-offices,  while  but  10 
turns,  82  offices  had  been,  during  the  year,  were  dropped  from  its  list, 
added  to  the  presidential  list,  bringing  the  During  the  year  there  were  issued  7,940,802 
number  in  the  last  three  months  to  2,265.  domestic  orders,  amounting  to  nearly  $114,- 
liut  the  annual  review  and  readjustment,  000,000,  5,999,428  postal  notes,  amounting  to 
which  took  effect  on  July  1,  relegated  45  $11,718,000,  and  498,423  international  orders, 
third-class  offices  to  the  fourth  class,  while  at  aggregating  $7,178,786.21,  besides  the  payment 
the  same  time  but  24  of  the  latter  were  ad-  of  foreign  orders,  reaching  a  total  of  almost 
vanced.    Thus  the  number  of  presidential  of-  $4,000,000. 

fices  with  which  the  current  year  began  was  The  financial  condition  of  the  postal  service 
2,244,  a  gain  of  11;  of  these,  75  of  the  first  for  the  past  year  has  improved  beyond  expec- 
class,  a  gain  of  .4;  400  of  the  second  class,  a  tation.  The  previous  year  closed  with  a  de- 
gain  of  17 ;  and  1,769  of  the  tliird  class,  a  loss  ficiency  of  postal  revenue  to  meet  postal  ex- 
of  10  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  penditnres  of  almost  $7,000,000,  exclusive  of 
late  year.  The  branch  offices  are  auxiliary  to  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
the  large  city  offices,  and  of  these  857  are  only  roads.  Both  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  post- 
for  the  sale  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper;  44  age  on  second-class  matter,  and  the  increase  in 
others  are  also  registry  offices,  25  more  are  the  unit  of  weight  of  first-class  matter  from  a 
both  registry  and  money-order  stations  as  half  ounce  to  an  ounce,  came  into  efiect  on 
well,  and  71  more  are  carrier-stations  in  addi-  July  1,  1885.  Although  the  revenue  falls 
tion,  only  4  of  which  are  not  also  money  order  short  of  the  expected  total  by  $64,000,  the  ex- 
stations,  all  being  registry  offices.  In  the  penditnres  have  been  limited  to  less  than  $51,- 
fourth  class,  comprising  51,370  offices,  there  000,000,  and  the  deficiency  is  diminished  with- 
was  a  gain  of  2,351,  the  new  establishiuents  in  that  of  the  year  before,  being  below  $6,900,- 
having  been  8,482,  those  discontinued  1,120,  000,  exclusive  of  Pacific  Railroad  service, 
and  11  become  presidential.  By  the  increase  Hetko  aa4  tke  Citdag  Case. — The  enconra^ng 
in  offices  the  New  England  States  gained  50 ;  development  of  beneficial  and  intimate  relations 
the  five  Middle  States,  with  the  District  of  Co-  between  the  United  States  and  Mexicc»  has  been 
lumbia,  261 ;  fourteen  Southern  States  and  the  marked  within  the  past  few  years.  The  Presi- 
Indian  Territory,  1,444;  the  three  States  and  dent  urgently  renews  his  former  representation 
three  Territories  on  the  Pacific  slope,  106 ;  of  the  need  of  speedy  legislation  by  Congress 
the  Western  States  and  Territories,  501.  to  carry  into  effect  the  Reciprocity  Commer- 

The  appointments  of  postmasters  during  the  cial  Convention  of  Jan.  20,  1883. 

last  fiscal  year  nurabereii  altogether  22,747,  of  in  the  f^umincr  A.  K.  Cutting,  an  American  citinn, 

which  9,112  were  made  to  fill  vacancies  occa-  was  imprisoned  in  Mexico,  ciiaiy^ed  with  the  cominis- 
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non  of  8  peoftl  offense  in  Texas,  of  which  a  Mexican  best  authorities  up  to  a  year  ago  credited  Alaslu  with 

citisen  was  the  object.    Alter  demand  had  been  made  581,107  square  mues,  but  later  and  more  accurate  com' 

for  his  release  the  charge  against  him  was  amended  so  putatlons  very  materially  increaae  these  figures.    No 

as  to  include  a  violation  of  Mexican  law  within  Mexi*  accurate  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  has 

can  territory.    This  joinder  of  alleged  offenses,  one  ever  been  made,  unless  it  may  have  been  prior  to  the 

within  and  the  other  exterior  to  Mexico,  induced  tiie  purchase  of  the  Territory  by  the  United  States.    Kor 

President  to  order'  a  social  investigation  of  the  case  u  it  possible,  in  my  oi>inion,  to  arrive  at  more  than  a 

— pending;  which  Mr.  Cutting  was  released.    The  in-  mere  approximation  of  the  number  of  native  people. 

dJcnt  has  du^losed  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  by  Mexi-  y^^^m  ^j     ^^^^  information  at  hand  I  esti- 

00,  novel  m  our  history,  whereby  any  offense,  com-  *    xu             i  a*         c       av       *.          a  i    i_   I 

mitted  anywhere  by  a  foi^igner,  wnal  in  the  piaoe  ot  ?a^  ^he  population  of  southeastern  Alaska  to 

its  commission,  and  oi'  which  a  Mexican  is  the  object,  be  about  as  follows : 

may,  if  the  oHender  be  found  in  Mexico,  be  there  tried  White : 

ana  punished  in  conformity  with  Mexican  laws.    This       Sitka 6fl0 

jurisdiction  was  sustained  by  the  courts  of  Mexico  in       i^^'j'i"A" ^'2X2 

the  Cutting  case, and  approved  by  the  executive  branch        wJSlUi  .*r!ii*i'«i;i';« 5!S 

of  that  Govemiient,  upon  the  authority  of  a  Mexican       KiSSS^^dSity IM 

statute.     The  appellate  court,  in  releasii)g  Mr.  Cut-  Motlier  places.... ..!!.*.'.. '.!!!!!.'.'.*.*.!'.!/.".'.'.!.'      9uo 

ting,  decided  that  the  abandonment  of  the  complaint  

by  tne  Mexican  citizen  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  crime  Total  whites R,ioo 

(a  libelous  publication),  removed  the  basis  of  further     Nattves  (about) tjsf» 

prosecution,  and  also  declared  justice  to  have  been  sat-  ,_  .  ,                                                                    ^. 

isfledby  the  enforcement  of  a  small  part  of  the  orignal  locai...... iu,wu 

sentence.  AtSitka  (latitude  57° 3',  longitude  135°  19'), 
Clfll  Serrto^— The  Civil-Service  Oommission,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1886,  the  highest 
in  its  report  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  16, 1886,  monthly  mean  temperature  was  578°,  in  An- 
gays:  gust;  the  lowest,  29*2,  in  January;  annual 
Applicants  were  examined  within  the  year  fh>m  mean,  44-8°  ;  maximum,  72°,  in  July  and  Au- 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  fh>m  every  Territorj;  ex-  gust ;  minimum,  4°,  io  January  ;  total  pre- 
cept Utah.  From  three  to  six  different  examinations  cipitation  of  rain  and  melted  snow,  109*4 
were  held  in  each  of  seventeen  States.  The  whole  inches ;  number  of  clear  days,  44 ;  fair,  122 ; 
number  of  persons  examined  under  the  commission  7  j  \ftft  j  t .  i  r?i  *•  •  *  i 
durin?  the  year  was  7,602,  of  whom  6,872  were  males  cloudy,  199 ;  days  on  which  '01  of  an  mob  or 
and  7dO  were  females.  The  whole  number  of  exam-  more  of  ram  and  melted  snow  fell,  248. 
inations  held  within  the  year  was  150,  all  of  which  The  fur-trade  of  Alaska  may  be  approxi- 
were  competitive  except  6,  and  at  these  five  examina-  lately  stated  at  the  market  value  of  $2,500,- 
tions  only  8  persons  were  examined.  If  to  tham  ex-  ^/v^  „i,„„„ii„  i>A«...«<r  :«  u;„  ««,v^«*  \J„^^  \ 
amined  dWing  the  year  the  number  examined  during  ^  annually.  Petroff,  m  his  report,  gives  a 
the  periods  covered  by  the  flnt  and  second  annual  ro-  total  value  of  Alaska  furs  for  1880  m  the  Lon- 
ports  be  added,  the  whole  number  thus  far  examined  don  market  at  $2,181,832. 
will  be  shown  to  be  17,491.  Of  the  7,602  examined  Goal  has  been  found  at  various  points  in  this 
dunng  the  vear,5,0W  attained  the  minimum  ot  65  per  Terntorv,  but  as  yet  no  well-directed  effort 
cent. ,  which  makes  them  elunble  for  appointment,  and  ^  u  •  j  J^  J^**^^  "  ^"^  .*  w wv^  v-*v. « 
2,668  failed  to  show  that  dofree  of  proficiency.  Of  bas  been  made  to  develop  any  of  the  seams, 
those  examined,  a  trifle  less  than  two  thirds  (66-22  per  Some  beds  of  white  marble,  apparently  of 
cent.)  succeeded.  The  average  age  of  all  those  exam-  very  fine  quality.  Lave  been  found  and  partially 
ined  was  thirty  y^rs.  ,  a  -  ^^.  opened,  both  on  Baranoff  Island,  near  Sitka, 
Jm^h^rrm^lSr'elcTC!^^^^^^^^  aSd  on  Admiralty  Island,  near  Killisnoo 
anr  period  of  six  months,  was  1,876.  If  to  those  we  The  great  mine  and  mill  on  Douglas  Island 
add  2,800j  the  number  appointed  from  the  examina-  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  only  really  practical 
tions  dunng  the  previous  eighteen  months  (it  being  effort  which   has  yet  been  made  to  develop 

tiSrd^drbeg'i^'l&ttrl^^^^  f-^y  t  ^'^^  ?rr"*  »^^^-^"°»  ^^^ 

that  4, 176  have  been  appointed  in  two  veaw  and  a  half  ^^  southeastern  Alaska. 

from  those  examined  under  the  Commission.    This  is  Knnnmg  on  short  time,  or  rather  working 

between  one  third  and  one  fourth  of  the  whole  num-  no  more  than  what  would  be  equal  to  full  time 

her  of  phices  to  which  the  examinations  extend.  f^p  two-thirds  of  its  whole  number  of  stamps, 

iliska.— The  Governor  of  Alaska  is  Alfred  the  mill  turned  oat  in  the  first  twelve  months 

P.  Swineford ;    Clerk  of  District  Court  and  a  little  over  $750,000,  in  gold  bullion,  while 

ex  officio  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  E.  yet  having  on  hand  an  accumulation  of  sul- 

Hayden,  succeeding  Andrew  T.  Lewis;  Dis-  phnrets  (concentrates)  of  the  value  of  at  least 

trict  Judge,  Lafayette  Dawson ;   District  At-  $250,000  more. 

torney,  M.  D.  Ball ;   Marshal  and  Surveyor-  Other  mines  are  being  opened  on  the  same 

Greneral,  Barton  Atkins.    The  Governor,  under  ledge,  which  has  been  located  by  means  of 

date  of  October  1,  reports  as  follows  to  the  exploratory  test  pits  and  trenches  over  a  length 

Secretary  of  the  Interior :  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  large  new  mills  are 

I  can  therefore  speak  of  mv  own  personal  knowl-  in  contemplation,  one  or  two  of  which  are 

edge  only  of  that  part  of  Alaska  which  is  included  in  almost  certain  to  be  built  the  coming  year. 

sjs;s^b»^t^'^^^^  J'^Ta^^  •' d  'r  "^-  '^7 1?' '''  p"^' 

to  Mount  Saint  Elias,  and  the  Ulands  of  the  Alexan-  "^ts  of  Alaska  s  mdustnes  is  as  lollows : 

der  Archipelago — a  geographiod  division  embracing    ?°r:'!~f,* •■•/,••;•;;••••,* .*  *  *  v ^^'SSS'SIS 

leas  than  onctwentK^t?  of  the  whole  Territory.    1    g^^b  nSii^^f  ^Zi'^JST'"*''**^ tS^SS 

have,  however,  been  able  to  obtain  some  little  fofor-    El^Si!..^^*.^  .^....^••;; ;'":;:;:::*"       wJoS 

mation  concerning  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of  - 

the  region  beyond  the  Mount  Saint  £lias  Alps.    The  TeCsL $4,075,000 
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VHITED  STATES,  flNAHCES  OF  THE.    The  in- 

oomiDg  of  the  year  1886  was  bj  no  means  free 
from  apprebensioDs  in  respect  to  the  tinancial 
outlook.  The  depression  of  prices  daring  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  preceaing  was  thought 
not  unlikely  to  continue,  to  the  ii^ury  of  many 
industrial  enterprises,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  financial  affairs  or'  the  nation.  It  was 
feared  that  the  accumulation  of  silver  in  the 
Treasury  vaults  would  render  silver  payments 
compulsory,  and  that  the  large  issue  of  silver 
certificates,  resulting  in  the  general  use  of  such 
certificates  in  payments  to  the  Government, 
might  leave  the  Treasury  without  sufllcient 
resources  for  payments  in  gold.    Though  Con- 

§ress  did  little  to  improve  the  situation,  its 
efinite  failure  to  do  some  things  gave  assur- 
ance that  for  a  time  at  least  the  foundations 
of  industry  were  not  to  be  disturbed.  The 
defeat  of  efforts  to  secure  the  nnlimited  coin- 
age of  silver,  and  the  compulsory  disbursement 
of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  tendetl  to  re- 
store contiaence.  The  course  of  the  Adminis- 
tration was  especially  calculated  to  remove 
distrust.  By  judicious  measures,  which  were 
warmly  commended  in  business  circles,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  gold  payments  could  be,  and 
would  be,  maintained.  The  chief  features  of 
the  yearns  transactions  were  the  large  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  the  coinage  and  accu- 
mulation in  the  treasury  of  the  standard  silver 
dollars,  and  the  gradual  contraction  of  national- 
bank  circulation.  The  following  statements  ex- 
hibit in  detail  the  result  of  such  transactions : 
Receipts  aid  Eipeadltuts* — The  ordinary  rev- 
enues of  the  Government,  from  all  sources, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1886,  were: 

CttstomA $192,898,788  94 

iDtwiuU  revenna 11A.80S,986  48 

SiOasofpablicluids 6.6^0,999  84 

Tax  on  OAtionAl  teokt 2,898,719  87 

Proflu  on  collage fi.904,619  26 

Customs  fees,  flnet,  eU 1,014,768  58 

Consular  fees,  ato 8^888.570  19 

Pacific  Kallroad  IntarMt 679,IS9  48 

Padfle  KatlnMul  Binklng-fUnd 1,097,905  47 

Barraylng  pubUc  lands 192.785  68 

8ala  of  tiorernmant  property 268,890  89 

Immigrant  fUnd 181^7  OO 

Soldiers' Home  ftind 24^486  98 

Bale  of  naval  vessels 40,857  19 

1^  on  tonnage 606,284  50 

Kevennesof  UtotrtetofColttnibia S,10^88O  61 

Miscellaneous 8,2S9,689  20 

Total 1886,489,727  06 

Ordinary  expenditures  for  same  period  were : 

Civinist $21,966,604  04 

Foreign  InteroowM 1,882,820  88 

Indian  servioa 6.C99458  17 

lensions 68,404,864  08 

MUltarr  eatoblishment 84,824,162  74 

Naral  establishment. 18,907,887  74 

MtMcelUneoua,   Inclndtng    pabllc  buUdings, 

llghthonsea,  and  collecting  the  revenue ....  47,986,688  04 

Dbtrlct  of  Colombia. 2,892,82180 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 60,580,145  97 

Total $242,498,188  60 

As  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
the  revenues  increased  $16,869,663.78,  the 
principal  items  of  increase  being — customs, 
$11,433,184.10;    internal    revenue,    $4,807,- 


210.94;  customs  fees,  $107,319.81;  and  mis> 
cellaneous,  $521,949.43.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  $8,620,643.10  in  consular  fees,  surveying 
public  lands,  profits  on  coinage,  national-bank 
taxes,  and  other  miscellaneous  sources,  making 
a  net  increase  of  revenue  for  the  year  of  $12.- 
749,020.68.  There  was  a  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures of  $26,099,885.22,  as  follows:  Idilitary 
establishment,  $8,346,425.73;  foreign  inter* 
course,  $4,107,288.23 ;  naval  establishment, 
$2,113,191.98;  civil  list,  $1,871,388.07;  and 
miscellaneous,  $9,661,141.26.  There  was  an 
increase  of  $7,302,596.54  in  expenditures  for 
pensions,  making  a  net  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures for  Uie  year  of  $18,796,788.68.  The  ex- 
cess of  revenue  over  expenditures  was  $93,- 
956,588.56,  of  which  $44,531,850  was  applied 
to  the  redemption  of  bonds  for  the  sinking- 
fund,  and  the  remainder  to  ordinary  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  various  objects  of  internd  taxation 
during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


OBJECT. 

1880. 

1886. 

Splrlta 

$67,611,208  68 

26,407,088  48 

18,280,782  08 

25,000  00 

247,041  98 

$69,092,266  00 

Tobacco 

Fermented  liquors 

State  banks  and  bankers. 
If  isooUaneons 

27,907,862  56 
19,676,781  29 

" '226^569*62 

TV)tal 

$112,421,121  07 

$1164K)2369  44 

The  receipts  from  customs  and  internal  rev- 
enue by  quarter-years  during  1885-^86  were: 


QUIRTKR. 

1885. 

1888. 

CuadOMs: 
Jfrst.  .•....••......■•... 

$64,102,858  65 
89,491,727  80 
46,686,078  80 
48,241,274  6$ 

$181,471,989  84* 

$62,208,868  12 

Beoond. ., 

4&641.187  28 

Third 

49,561788  8$ 

Fourth.... 

47,505,199  20 

Total 

$192,906,028  44* 

.  ■  '"^ ............... 

Imtsbval  fisTKinni : 

First 

Second 

$28,689,010  76 
27,888.488  98 
25,070,977  61 
80,900,296  29 

$28,600,281  06 
29^)12,890  27 

Thlid 

2^990,668  74 
82,802,596  41 

Fourth 

Total 

$112,498,725  64 

$116,80^986  43 

^  Includes  tax  on  toonafpe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government  tor  the  calen- 
dar years  1885  and  1886 : 


incMS. 

1885. 

1888. 

BscKiPTs: 
Cnatotns 

$184,622,898  24 

114,488,947  18 

6,288,126  47 

2,792,806  67 

6,610,071  91 

14.104«646  98 

$204J^14.416  14 

Internal  rsTenue 

Hales  of  public  lands 

Tax  on  national  banks. . . 

Profits  on  coinage 

Miscellaneous 

116,827,66$  40 

7,188,162  94 

2,598,870  16 

7,876,928  48 

12,692,968  26 

Total 

$826,901,889  40 

$860,648,984  88 

Clnl  and  mlscellaneons.. 
War 

$84,448,021  86 
87,666.479  66 
1M69,660  16 
6^4884«5  42 
61,2&%950  71 
50,884,964  69 

$81,286,178  98 
86.798L664  11 

Nary  

14.961.952  90 

Indians 

6w79aL601  22 

Pensions 

66,999,264  49 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

50,687,876  49 

Total 

$266,860,012  89 

$256,388,928  19 
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State  tf  the  Tramrr.— The  following  Is  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  Trt*  asary 
on  December  81, 1885,  and  December  81, 1886: 


ITKM& 


Asarrs: 

Gold  coin 

GoldbalUon 

Standard  stlTer  doUan 

Btlver  balMon 

United  ButeB  notes. 

National-bank  notea 

Depoeita  In  natiunal-bank  de 

[KMitariea 

Fractional  and  minor  coin i 

Nattonat-bank  note*  in  prooeaa 

of  redemiitton 

Miaoellaneooa  itema 


Dm.  «,  188S. 


Iim.798^60 

71U7,42S 

16&,71S,190 

8,797,040 

41,781,200 

l,88S,o»8 

12,901,489 
8d,S28,275 

8,608.868 
]0fi,b04 


57 
91 
00 
84 
11 
68 

88 


86 


DWL  SI,  188«. 


Total |511,Sn,lW  06 


LlABIUTlBB : 

Qold  oerdflcatea  outatanding. 
Silver  oertiflcatea  outstanding 
Cmrency  oertiflcatea  oatstand- 

ing 

Reaerve    for  redemption  of 

United  8Ut«8  notoa 

Fends  for  retirement  of  bank 

circulation 

Five-per-cX  redemption  fUnd. 
Diaboralng  oflleera'  balances. . 
Transfer  checks  and  drafts. . . 
Post-Of&oe    Department  ac- 

coant 

Matured  d«bt  and  Intereat . . . 

MiaceOaneoua  Items 

Baknoe 


$10^869,601  00 
93,179,406  00 

18,790/100  00 

100,000,000  Ot 

41,619,776  78 

12,4KMJ01  bl 

9U,96&,:i26  58 

8,991,476  21 

8,088,601  21 
16.910,960  86 

1,176,178  97 
99,842,147  76 


Total 1611,277,120  06 


1187,196,596  81 

b0,981,421  66 

188,606.288  00 

4,788,876  81 

29,679,826  78 

287,066  00 

18,188,922  66 
26,792,867  78 

2,785.270  02 
.   6,106.207  98 


$614,094,788  48 


$97.2^605  00 
117,246,670  00 

6,610,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

90.609,788  60 
9,699.416  22 

28.818,696  68 
4,046,217  74 

4,752,084  10 
20.980,259  64 

1,978,180  76 
67,983,990  66 


{644,094,782  49 


The  gold  coin  and  bnllion  on  hand  increased 
from  $258,851,409.48  to  $268,128,018.47,  or 
$14,776,608.99.  The  gold  certificatea  actually 
outstanding  decreased  $8,148,996,  making  an 
increase  in  the  net  gold  actnaJly  belonging  to 
the  Government  of  $22,920,604.99.  The  sUnd- 
ard  silver  dollars  on  hand  increased  from  $165,- 
718,190  to  $188,506,238,  and  the  outstanding 
silver  certiOcates  increased  from  $93,179,465 
to  $117,246,670,  or  $24,067,205.  The  ffilver 
dollars  not  represented  by  certificates  in  circu- 
lation fell  off  from  $72,588,725  to  $71,259,568. 
The  United  States  notes  owned  by  the  Treasury 
in  excess  of  outstanding  certificates  decreased 
from  $27,941,200.11  to  $23,169,825.78;  and 
the  total  assets  increased  from  $511,277,120.06 
to  $544,094,782.49,  or  a  gain  of  $82,817,662.43. 
The  aggregate  decrease  in  the  paper  circulation 
of  the  country  during  the  year  from  the  failing 
off  in  the  issue  of  gold  and  silver  certificates 
was  $14,767,845.  The  total  liabilities  increased 
from  $411,934,972.81  to  $476,105,791.94^  or 
$64,170,819.68,  the  principal  item  of  increase 
being  in  the  fund  held  for  redemption  ot  notes 
of  national  banlis  *'  failed,"  *^  in  liquidation,*^ 
and  ^^ reducing  circulation.'* 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  coin  and  currency  obligations  of 
the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1886: 


OBLIQATIOirS. 


Gold,  inclnding  bullion 

Gold  certificates 

Stiver  certificates 

Sliver  dollars,  inclnding  bullion, 

Subsidiary  silver 

Legal- tender  nate» 

Legal«tender  certificates 

Fractional  cnnvncy 

I>emand  and  other  notes 


In 


$282,888,128  91 
&\lS9,b70  00 
27,861.460  00 
184,846,764  46 
28.904,681  66 
41,118.816  79 
260,000  00 


b  BaHonal  banks. 


$104,580,687  67 

41.446,480  00 

1.812,290  00 

6.767.268  00 

2.918  804  82 

79,666.788  00 

18,260,000  00 


In  otbflr  basks  and 
iDdiridoal  handt. 


$1694»1.288  42 
84.607,946  00 
86,808,986  00 
46.712,4.^7  00 
88,182.018  68 
22^906,916  21 


IVftaL 


$496,700,000  00 

181,174,246  00 

116,977,676  00 

280,91M84  45 

70,000,000  00 

848,681,016  00 

18,600,000  00 

15,830,021  02 

821,160  00 


Thi  PiMie  Debt — The  following  statement 
shows  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  national 
debt  at  the  close  of  the  calendur  years  1885 
and  1886 : 


CHARACTER  OF  DEBT. 


Bonds  at  H  per  c<»nt 

Bonds  at  4  per  cent 

Bonds  at  8  per  cent 

Beftmdlsg  certiflcatos  at 

4  per  cent 

Navy  pension  fbod  at  8 

per  cent 

Interest  accrued  on  the 

above  loans 

Debt  on  which  interest 

haa  ceased 

Interest  on  matured  debt. 
Demand  and  U.  8.  notes. 

Currency  certificates 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Fractional  currency 

Bonds  Isaued  to  Pacific 

Railway  Companies 

Interest  unpaid  thereon. . 


Dae.  81,  188B. 


$250,000,000  00 
787.748,2.50  00 
194,190,600  00 

221,400  00 

14,000,000  00 

11,801,184  84 

8,447,475  26 

202,218  11 

846,788.806  00 

14,056.000  00 

189,710.080  Oo 

124.848,776  00 

6,959,168  77 

64,628,518  00 
4,229  96 


Dae.  tl,  ISM. 


$250,000,000  00 

787,781,850  00 

81,899,800  00 

190,100  00 

M,^\000  00 

9,867,685  44 

8,874,855  26 

211,386  84 

848.788,841  00 

6.710,000  00 
124.7«M.409  00 
124,585.102  00 

6,968,702  62 

64,628512  00 
4,229  96 


Total  debt $l,907,54a580  44  11,759,141,824  02 


During  the  twelve  months  ending  Oct.  81, 
1886,  8-per-cent  bonds  were  called  for  re- 
demption amounting  to  $127,288,100,  of  which 


$80,648,200  was  so  called  to  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  relating  to  the  sinking- 
fund,  and  $46,689,900  for  the  ]>urpose  of  re- 
ducing the  public  debt  by  application  of  a  part 
of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  that  object. 
Of  the  bonds  thus  called  $102,269,450  became 
subject  under  such  calls  to  redemption  prior  to 
Nov.  1,  1886.  The  remainder,  amounting  to 
$25,013,650,  matured  under  the  calls  after  that 
date.  In  addition  to  the  amount  subject  to 
payment  and  cancellation  prior  to  November 
1,  there  were  also  paid  before  that  day  certain 
of  these  bonds,  with  accrued  interest  thereon, 
amounting  to  $5,072,  850,  which  were  antici- 
pated as  to  their  maturity,  of  which  $2,664,850 
had  not  been  called.  Thus  $107,841,800  has 
been  actually  applied  prior  to  the  1st  of  Novem* 
ber,  1886,  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  bonded 
and  interest-bearing  debt,  leaving  on  that  day 
still  outstanding  the  sum  of  $1,168,448,112,  of 
which  sum  $86,848,700  were  represented  by  un- 
called 3-per  cent,  bonds.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  also  outstanding  at  that  date  $10,- 
102,950  of  called  8-per-cents  which  had  not 
been  presented  fur  redemption.  These  amounts 
were  still  further  reduced,  on  December  81, 
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1880,  to  $63,899,000  that  were  iinca11e<l  and 
$6,723,150  that  have  been  called  bat  not  pre- 
sented for  redemption. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chancres  in 
the  various  deoominations  of  United  States  le- 
gal-tender notes  in  circulation  during  the  fiscal 
years  l885-'86 : 


DENOMINATIONS. 

JuM  10, 188S. 

JoM  SO,  18M. 

On«  dolUur. 

$U,9d2,061  80 
25.20^0(19  20 
7^907,800  OU 
64,580,880  00 
55,120,500  00 
28,450,805  00 
82,800,790  00 
10,567,000  00 
28,710,500  00 
100,000  00 
40,000  00 

$17,608,922  40 
18,201369  60 

Two  dollars 

Five  dollars 

85,629.219  UO 

Ton  dollars 

Twenty  dollars 

Fifty  dollan 

66,65^661  00 
55,078,879  00 
28,291,266  00 

One  hQDdred  dollars 

Five  bandred  dollars 

One  tboaaand  dollars. .... 
Fire  tboaaand  -dollars. . . . 
Ten  tboQsand  dollars. 

81,869,700  00 

12.424,000  00 

87,861,500  00 

60,000  00 

10,000  00 

Total 

$817,681,010  00 
1,000.000  00 

$847,681,016  00 
1,000,000  00 

Deduct  for  unknown  de- 
nominations destroyed . 

In  drcnktion 

$846,681,016  00 

$846,651,016  00 

The  Mitftval  Baiki. — During  tlie  year  ending 
Nov.  1,  1886, 174  national  banks,  with  an  af?- 
gregate  capital  of  $21,858,000,  to  which  $2,- 
900,550  in  circulating  notes  were  issued,  were 
organized.  Of  these  banks  5,  with  $500,000 
capital,  were  located  in  the  Eastern  States; 
15,  with  $4,000,000  capital,  in  the  Middle 
States;  27,  with  $2,108,000  capital,  in  the 
Southern  States;  85,  with  $11,295,000  capital, 
in  the  \¥estern  States;  18,  with  $2,100,000 
capital,  in  the  Pacific  States;  and  24,  with 
$1,855,000  capital,  in  the  Territories. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  national  bank- 
ing system,  on  Feb.  25,  1868,  there  have  been 
organized  3,580  national  banks.  Of  these,  456 
have  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  their  affairs;  79  have 
gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  for  the  purpose 
of  reorganization;  65  are  in  liquidation  by 
expiration  of  charter,  of  which  number  88 
have  been  reorganized,  and  112  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  up  their  affairs;  leaving  the 
total  number  in  existence  2,863  on  Nov.  1, 
1886.  The  corporate  existence  of  81  national 
banks  expired  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  1, 
1886 ;  80  of  them  have  been  extended  under 
the  act  of  July  12,  1882,  and  one  is  in  liquida- 
tion under  section  7  of  said  act.  The  corporate 
existence  of  one  national  bank  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000  will  expire  dnring  December  of 
this  year,  and  the  corporate  existence  of  five 
national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,050,000,  will  expire  during  the  year  1887. 
There  were  eight  failures  of  banks  during  the 
year  ending  Nov.  1, 1886,  as  against  four  dnr- 
ing the  previous  year,  and  in  two  cases  the 
creditors  were  paid  in  full,  principal  and  inter- 
est, two  banks  have  paid  50  per  cent.,  one  75 
per  cent.,  and  one  20  per  cent. 

Out  of  the  8,580  national  banks  organized 
since  February,  1863,  only  112,  or  about  3  per 
cent.,  have  b^en  placed  in  the  hands  of  reoeiv* 


ers.  Of  these  112,  38  have  paid  their  creditors 
in  full,  while  20  have  besides  paid  interest,  16 
in  full,  and  5  in  part.  Of  the  banks  which  Lave 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  9  had 
been  previously  placed  in  liquidation  by  their 
stockholders,  but,  failing  to  pay  their  deposit- 
ors, receivers  were  afterward  appointed  to  wind 
up  their  affairs ;  78  have  been  finally  closed, 
leaving  34  in  process  of  settlement,  of  which  9 
are  virtually  closed  with  the  exception  of  pend- 
ing litigation,  leaving  25  receiverships  only  in 
active  operation. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  surrender  of  bank 
circulation  resulting  from  the  repeated  calls  tor 
8 -per -cent,  bonds  during  the  past  year, 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  system  for  many  years  to  come. 
About  $200,000,000  of  the  3-per-cent.  bonds 
were  originally  taken  by  the  banks  as  a  bas^is 
of  circulation.  The  amount  of  such  bonds  held 
on  deposit  for  circulation  April  1,  1883,  was 
$199,000,000,  and  at  that  time  the  aggregate  of 
bonds  on  deposit  for  circulation  was  about 
$357,000,000.  One  year  later  the  amount  of 
8 -per -cent,  bonds  deposited  for  circulation 
had  been  reduced  to  $155,000,000,  and  the 
amount  of  nil  bonds  to  $325,000,000.  No  great 
change,  either  in  the  aggregate  or  in  the 
amount  of  3-per-cents  deposited,  was  made  be- 
tween that  date  and  Nov.  1,  1885,  when 
the  amount  of  8-per-cents  was  $138,000,000 
and  the  amount  of  all  bonds  deposited  was 
$309,000,000.  These  figures  show  that  the 
tendency  for  some  years,  prior  to  this  year, 
was  to  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  bank  circu- 
lation, though  the  slow  retirement  of  8-per- 
cents  was  to  a  considerable  extent  compensated 
by  the  substitution  of  other  bonds  in  the  de- 
posits. Another  influence  which  operated  to 
Erevent  the  retention  of  circulation  by  many 
anks  was  the  putting  into  circnlation  by  the 
Treasury  of  paper  currency  of  other  kinds  an<l 
standard  silver  dollars,  and  these  f<»rms  of 
money  have  to  some  extent  taken  the  place  of 
bank-notes  formerly  circulated.  After  the  3- 
per-cents  have  all  been  retired,  there  will  yet 
remain  at  least  $160,000,000  of  national-bank 
circulation  based  on  other  kinds  of  bonds. 
This  reduction  would  be  important  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  would  be  in  part  compen- 
sated by  the  increase  in  amount  of  small  silver 
notes  in  circulation.  Meanwhile  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  a  disposition  to  surrender  circu- 
lation by  those  banks  which  hold  on  deposit 
other  kinds  of  bonds,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
gradual  increase  of  bank  circulation  will  occur 
through  the  establishment  of  banks  in  new  lo- 
calities, where  especial  demands  for  banking 
facilities  and  circulation  will  render  the  bubi- 
ness  profitable. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  and 
amount  of  national-bank  notei^  of  each  denom- 
ination that  have  been  issued  and  redeemed 
»inc6  the  organization  of  the  system,  and  the 
number  and  amount  of  those  outstanding  on 
Nov.  h  1886 : 
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MUMBKB  or  H0TB8. 

AMoirirr. 

DENOMINATIONS. 

iMoad. 

lUd.»^ 

OatttaBdlag. 

Imwd. 

RM.«^ 

Ontrtndlaf. 

Ones 

2S.167.677 

7.747,519 

97,667.960 

41.695,970 

12,1145,618 

1,815,174 

1,842,001 

28,924 

7,869 

22,767.9^ 

7,689,806 

81.109,272 

81,767,278 

9,897,854 

1.451,801 

l,06^880 

28,IH8 

7,290 

409,690 

107,718 

16,658,088 

9.92S,692 

8,647,764 

868,678 

286,671 

786 

79 

$28,167,6n 

16.495,068 

488^886.800 

416,959,700 

258,912,860 

90.758,700 

184,200,100 

H.962,000 

7,869,000 



$1,447,161,876 

$22,757,987 

lVz79,612 

405,646.860 

817,672,760 

187.957,060 

72,565,060 

10^588,000 

11,569,000 

7,290,000 

$409,690  00 

IVoS 

216,426  00 

Fives 

S2.790.440  00 

TecA 

99,286,920  00 

Twenties 

70,956,280  00 

Fifties 

16.198,650  00 

One  hundreds. 

28,667.100  10 

Five  hundreds 

898,000  00 

One  Uioassnds 

FnetloDs  oautwHUnif 

79,0011  00 
22,715  60 

Total 

186,412,612 

156,209,256 

81,208,856 

$1,146,170,869 

$801,018,221  60 

The  following  staterneDt  shows  the  condition 
of  the  nationu  banks  on  Dec.  28,  1886,  hs 
shown  by  reports  from  2,875  banks  then  in 
operation : 

BSBOCRCES. 

Losnssnd  discoants 

Overdrsfts , 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  circalation . . 
United  States  brnds  t<»  secare  deposits.. . . . 

United  States  bonds  on  hand 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgsges 

Dae  ttom  approved  reserve  agents 

Due  fh>m  other  national  banks 

Due  from  State  banks  and  bankers 

Ri-al  estate,  furniture,  and  fixtures. 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid 

Premiums  paid 

Checks  ana  other  cash  items 

Exchanfres  for  Clearing-House 

Bills  of  other  banks 

Fractional  currency 

Trade-dollars. 

Specie,  vix.: 

Ooldooln $7^,85^405  46 

Oold  Treasury  certificates.    65,269,260  00 

Gold  Clearinir-House  oer- 
tiflcates 24,926,000  00 

Silver  coin,  dollars 7,46a  1 52  00 

Silver  coin,  subsidlanr ....      2.769,51 8  58 

Silver  Treasury  ccrtiflcates     8,690,225  00 

I^ega1*tend<*r  notes 

United  States  oertlfloates  of  deposit  for  le- 
gal-tender notes 

Five-per-cent.  redemption  Aind  with  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States 

Due  from  Tressurer  of  the  United  States 
other  than  redemption  fund 


$1,464300,246  61 

6.997,484  fifi 

228,184360  00 

21.040,900  00 

10,576.200  00 

81,481.000  66 

142.117,979  28 

68,271,697  96 

21,465,427  08 

64,768,680  87 

10,288,007  79 

16.160.621  6T 

18,218,978  44 

70,525.126  92 

26,182,880  00 

447.888  09 

1,827364  20 


166.988,656  01 
67,7i>9,628  00 

6,195,000  00 

10,056,128  89 

976376  96 


Aggregate $2,507,768,912  96 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  In $650,698,676  CO 

BarplnsfUnd 159.578,479  21 

Other  undivided  profits 79,298^86  18 

National-bank  notes  issued.  $204,868,865  00 
Amountonhand 2,60^598  00 


Amount  outstanding. 

State-bank  notex  outstanding 

Dividends  unpaid 

Individual  deposits 

United  States  deposits 

Deposits  of  United  i^tates  disbursing  officers 

Due  to  other  national  banks 

Due  to  State  banks  and  bankers 

Notes  and  bills  redlsccinnted 

Bills  payable 


202,078287  00 
115.852  00 

1.590.845  06 
1,169,716.418  18 

18,705,700  78 

4,276,257  85 

228.^2,279  46 

91,254.688  24 

9.150.846  79 
2,444.958  86 


Aggregate $2,507,758,912  96 

The  CoiiMicet — The  total  valne  of  gold  de- 
posited at  the  niint^  and  assaj-offices  daring 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  80,  1886,  amonnted 
to  $49,606,534.65,  of  which  amount  $4,696,- 
785.42  consisted  of  bars  of  the  several  instita- 
tions  redeposited,  leaving  the  net  valae  of  the 
gold  deposited  $44,909,749.28,  against  $52.- 
894,075.09  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  a  fall- 


ing off  of  $7,984,826.86.  Of  the  deposits  of 
gold  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year,  the  snra  of  $82,456,498.64  was  classified 
as  of  domestic  prodnction.  and  $4,817,068.27 
as  foreign  bullion;  $398,545.28  consisted  of 
United  States  gold  coins  remelted,  and  $5,678,- 
565.04  of  foreign  coins.  The  remainder,  $2,- 
069,077,  consisted  of  jewelers'  bars,  old  plato 
and  jewelry,  and  miscellaneons  old  material. 
The  total  vaJae  of  the  silver,  computed  at  its 
coining  rate  in  standard  silver  dollars,  which 
is  the  accounting  rate  at  the  mints,  deposited, 
purchased,  and  parted  at  the  mints  and  assay 
ofiSces  of  the  United  States  during  the  year, 
amounted  to  $87,907,026.86  (32,584,944*61 
standard  ounces).  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of 
$2,422,848.12  consisted  of  fine  and  unparted 
bars  of  the  several  institutions  redeposited, 
leaving  the  net  value  of  tlie  silver  deposited, 
purchased,  and  parted  during  the  year  $85,- 
494,188.24,  against  $86,789,774.92  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  being  a  falling  off  in  the 
net  deposits  of  silver  of  1,118,899*18  standard 
ounces  of  the  valne  of  $1,295,591.68.  Of  the 
net  value  of  the  silver  deposited  for  bars,  parted 
from  gold,  and  purchased  for  coinage  during 
the  year,  namely,  $85,494,188.24,  the  sum  of 
$82,454,644.56  was  classified  as  of  domestic 
production,  $1,480,425.48  of  foreign  bullion, 
$279,292.89  United  States  coins  melted,  $812,- 
664.50  of  foreign  coins,  and  the  remainder, 
$467,156.86,  of  old  jewelry  and  plate. 

The  coinage  of  gold  executed  at  the  mints 
of  the  United  States  amounted  during  the  year 
to  5,050,814  pieces,  of  the  valne  of  $84,077,- 
880,  against  1,748,158  pieces,  valued  at  $24,- 
861,128.50  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  such 
coinage,  $4,871,680  was  in  double  eagles; 
$10,428,470  in  eagles;  $18,758,145  in  half- 
eagles  ;^  $808  in  three-dollar  pieces;  $10,215 
in  quarter-eagles ;  and  $8,567  in  dollars.  The 
silver  coinage  during  the  year  amounted  to 
81,627,157  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $80,022,- 
847.95,  against  81,699,096  pieces,  of  the  valne 
of  $28,848,959.65,  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Of  this  amount  $29,888,905  consisted  of  silver 
dollars;  $8,052.60  of  half-dollars ;  $3,626.25  of 
quarter-dollars;  and  $176,764.20  of  dimes.  In 
addition  to  the  gold  and  silver  coinage,  1,706,- 
651  minor  coins  were  struck,  of  the  valtie 
of  $17,377.65.  One  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
pieces,  of  the  value  of  $16,066.18,  consisted  of 
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one-oent  bronze  coins;  4,619  pieces,  of  the  face  officers  of  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York, 

valae  of  $L35.57,  of  three-cent  nickel  pieces;  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  at  which,  oat  of 

and  5,519  pieces,  of  the  face  valae  of  $275.95,  a  total  revenue  from  customs  exceeding  $190,- 

of  five-cent  nickel  pieces.    The  cost  of  the  sil-  000,000  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  were 

ver  used  daring  the  year  in  the  coinage  of  the  collected  nearly  $170,000,000.    In  his  consid- 

29,838,905  standard  silver  dollars  under  the  eration  of  the  subject,  the  Secretary  says: 

ooQipubory  silver  -  coinage  act  of   1878  was  in  a  matter  of  so  inach  importaioo  as  the  levy  and 

$23,448,960.01.    There  had  been  coined  up  to  oolleotion  of  about  $190,000,000  as  taxes  on  imported 
the 
sib 

1886,  _  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

$247,131,549.     At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  should  be  laid  beforo  the  legislative  bnuch^ot'  the 

the  law  of  1878,  directing  this  coinage,  the  in-  Goveroment  without  suppression,  or  modification  of 

trinsic  value  of  the  dollars  thus  coined  was  *°y-    P«  problem  of  reforming  our  exiutii^  taxes 

..:«^«.«  /u.,«  ««^  ^^^  «x...»k  ^««<.-  A««i.   ««^  ^«  OD  consumption  m  chat  most  defective  branch  of  the 

ninety-four  and  one  fourth  cenU  each,  and  on  .ame-a  survival  of  the  war-which  consists  ot  the 

the  31st  day  of  July,  1886,  the  price  of  silver  drag-net  ooUection  of  multifarious  duties  on  more 

reached  the  lowest  stage  ever  known,  so  that  than  4,000  different  commodities  imported  for  con- 

the  intrinsic  or  bullion  price  of  the  standard  sumption  here,  is  so  environed  with  oonfiicting  theo- 

rtlver  dollar  .MJ  that  date  was  less  than  seventjr-  Zif^^xi  SSTy'^d  'SlS^.^Slfi?t*£>fe: 

two  cents.     The  price  of  silver  un  the  80th  which  has  the  power  and  responsibility  of  achieving 

day  of  November  last  was  such  as  to  make  all  needed  reform,  every  thing  m  my  po^sesMonwhicS 

these  dollars  intrinsically  worth  seventy-eight  can  illuminate  the  subject,  or  tena  even  remotely  to 

cents  each.    Every  fair  and  legal  effort  has  "iiow  which  of  the  existing  eviU  can  be  fairly  deemed 

been  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  dis-  l^ffi^ItSS."""^^  "^^"^'"^  ^^  "^""^ 

tribute  these  dollars  among  the  people.    The  tu    o       a.                 ji   i.           •j      al    i 

withdrawal  of  United  StateS  Trewury  notes  of  J.''®  8fowt««7  proceeds  to  consider  the  im- 

small  denominations,  and  the  issuing  of  small  P«^>raen»8  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  iii- 

sUver  certificates,  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  ^fj^f  ^»'°«  and  the  dutiable  valoe  of  consigned 

endeavor  to  accomplish  this  result,  in  obedience  F*^  ""  T^,**''*  "^-^^  rates  are  to  be 

to  the  wiir  and  sentiments  of  the  representa-  '«'"<' '  ""'^  also  points  out  existing  abuse,  m 

tives  of  the  people  in  Congress.    On  the  27th  f***'"'*  .*<»  insular  verifications  and  certifloa- 

day  of  November,  ISSe/the  people  held  of  *'"?  <*/. '"T*^-,  "«  "t**  **«*'»  "''^^.J'!'**  ^J> 

these  coins,  or  certificates  reprweniing  them,  «=»"*.t»>e  "consignment  system  "-that  is  to 

the  nominil  sum  of  $166,878,041 ;  and  ther^  SJ^'"*  "y"®'"  thereby  enterpnsing  agents  of 

still  remained  in  the  Trewury  $79,464,846  as  ^f^.f  mannfacturesj  or  dealers,  come  hither, 

against  $142,894,055  so  in  the  hands  of  the  peo-  elicit  and  accept  orders  on  samples  to  deliver 

pie,  and  72,865,876  remaining  in  the  Treainry  *''«''  '"^"f  *<?  ''T"^  "•  *"""  ?*°n""l  "  * 

one  year  ago.    The  Presi.lent  says,  in  his  kst  Pwan^nf^ed  price,  the  duties  and  all  charges 

annull  menage:  "I  have  seen  i?  reason  to  o'every  sort  to  be  paid  by  the  foreigp  seller.' 

change  the  views  expressed  in  my  last  annual  ^"'V  »"  '»y'««™..f««»';^'°8  »»  *»»«  jndgment 

raessige  on  the  subject  of  this  compulsory  "^  »  ^^J"  committee  that  had  been  asked  to 

coina^;  and  I  again  urge  its  suspen^on  oh  «""•"«  *'«  ;''''J«">  ■7"'*»  *•  greater  part 

all  t^  grounds  contained  in  mv  former  recom-  »'  ♦^"'  *""'%"'  "'»«»«"»'n*t'0'"».  w««>«  «1««»- 

mendation.  re-enforced  by  the  significant  in-  acation^  and  other  errors, 

crease  of  our  gold  exportations  dnVing  the  last  ^\^  Secretary  also  reiterates  his   recom- 

year,  as  appears  by  the  comparative  statement  "nendation  w  favor  of  reducing  with  an  un- 

herewith  presented,  and  for  the  further  reasons  "?»".»«  ^^^  the  taxation  entailed  upon  trade 

that  the  more  this  currency  is  distributed  ?? V^'^^'Ji^f^                 "*  *""     "           " 

among  the  people  the  greater  becomes  our  nis  oeiiei  tnat— 

duty  to  protect  it  from  disaster ;  that  we  now  .  whenever  we  be^n  tskin<r  off  the  shackles  of  wor- 

I ,'   „u„„j.„-„  «v,_  -II  „„_  _J-j. .  ._j  »v.»  tanff  taxes  on  raw  matenals,  such  increased  proenenty 

have  abundance  for  all  our  needs ;  and  that  ^y  fouow  to  the  employen  who  dread  it,  anJ  audi 

there  seems   but  little  propriety  in  building  Uu^ger  sod  steadier  employment  to  the  waKe-earoeis 

vaults  to  store  such  currency,  when  the  only  who  need  it,  by  increasing  the  sales  abroad  of  our 

pretense  for  its  coinage  is  the  necessity  of  its  "'""^  manufactures,  and  by  whipping  out  foreign  oom- 

nse  by  the  people  as  a  circulating  medium."  P«^*°" '"  ?"•■  own  markets,  tfiat  wo  shall  see  our  in- 

uTOuj  .  .o  |/v«i      »o        ^    0-6    iZv.    T  come  from  imported  manutaotures  dwindle  so  fast  as 

TnatlMl  Belanfc— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  not  only  to  obmpel  the  retention  of  these  most  fit 

ury  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  a  items  of  revenue  —  whisky,  tobMco,  and  beer— but 

supplementary  report    on    the   collection  of  perhaps  to  drive  us  back  to  getting  $10,000,000  of 

duties,  together  with  another  from  Assistant  revenue  ftwm  two  ocnu  a  pound  tax  on  coffee  ond  half 

u»_.<.7...    i?.:.<.i.:i.i     .>t..kn.i.in  .    ..>ni:.v.    m.  ■•  much  from  tea.  .  .  .  These  prolonged  war-tanff 

becretary    Fairchild,   enabodying   replies    re-  taxes,  incompetent  and  brutal  aaisoheSTof  revenue, 

ceived  from  those  subordinate  bureaus  and  di-  fatal  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign  markets,  and  dis- 

visions  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  orderly  to  our  domestic  trade,  liavo,  in  the  last  resort, 

tariff  law,  as  well  as  from  the  chief  officers  of  ae^  n^^  reacted  with  most  ruinous  iigury  upon  our 

the  four  largest  ports   in  answer  to  specific  ThrstnTe^^S^pIo^e"^^^^^^^ 

inquiries  m  relation  to  that  subject.     These  of  wago-eamer«:    It  has  for  twentv-one  ycare  denied 

documents  embody  the  opinions  of  the  chief  them  oven  the  peaceable  fruits  of  liberty. 
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The  Secretary,  in  conclusion,  insists  apon  a 
recasting  uf  all  onr  customs  collection  laws,  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  the  growth  and  changes 
of  commercial  methods ;  but  he  does  not  think 
this  can  be  entered  upon  until  the  country 
comes  to  a  decided  conclusion  in  respect  to 
the  future  course  and  metliod  of  taxation. 

PBrmSBSALISnES.  The  stutistical  tables  of  the 
Untversalist  Church,  as  given  in  the  '*  Univer- 
salist  Register '*  for  1887,  show  the  number  of 
parishes  to  be  045;  of  families,  88,429;  of 
churches,  695,  with  35,550  members;  of  Sun- 
day-schools, 634,  with  53,553  members;  of 
church  edifices,  789 ;  value  of  church  property, 
$7,408,927. 

The  funds  of  the  General  Convention  were 
reported  at  the  session  of  that  body,  in  Octo- 
ber, to  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $170,918, 
distributed  as  follows :  Murray  Centenary 
fand,  $123,577;  Theological  Scholarship  fund, 
$25,002;  Church  Extension  fund,  $8,988; 
Gunn  Ministerial  Relief  fund,  $10,452 ;  Ada 
Tibbetts  Memorial  fund,  $7,900.  The  total 
increase  of  the  Convention  funds  during  the 
year  had  been  $15,245.  llie  receipts  of  the 
Woman^s  Centenary  Association  had  been 
$8,090,  its  permanent  fand  amounted  to  $6,300. 
It  supported  a  missionary  in  Scotland,  co-oper- 
ated with  the  General  Convention  in  sustain- 
ing a  missionary  in  Texas,  snd  had  published 
and  distributed  68  tracts.  The  twelve  literary 
and  theological  institutions  of  the  Church  re- 
turned 109  professors  and  teachers,  1,303  stu- 
dents, and  property  valued  nt  $2,478,000,  seven 
of  them  had  received  legacies  during  the  year 
amounting  in  all  to  $75,000. 

The  Universalist  General  Convention  met  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  in  October.  The  Rev.  £.  C. 
Sweetser,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president  The 
question  of  the  provision  that  should  be  made 
for  increasing  the  ministry  of  the  Church  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  desired 
end  could  be  most  surely  reached  by  securing 
the  attendance  of  graduates  from  Universalist 
colleges  upon  the  theolo£fical  institutions  of 
the  Church.  A  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was 
established.  Measures  were  taken  for  organ- 
izing a  Universalist  Temperance  Association. 
A  Bureau  of  Sunday-School  Superintendents 
was  created.  Propositions  were  submitted,  to 
be  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  for  making  the  sessions  of  the 
body  biennial,  instead  of  annual,  and  for  hold- 
ing, every  two  years,  a  Church  Congress  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

UTAH.  Terrttorlal  GcremMnt— The  followins: 
were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  Eli  H.  Murray,  succeeded  by  Ca- 
leb W.  West;  Secretary,  Arthur  L.  Thomas; 
Treasurer,  James  Jack;  Auditor,  Neplii  W. 
Clayton;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, L.  J.  Nuttall.  Supreme  Court:  Chief- 
Justice,  Charles  S.  Zane;  Associate  Justices, 
Orlando  W.  Powers  and  Jacob  8.  Boreman. 
On  the  2d  of  November  John  T.  Caine,  Mor- 
mon, was  re-elected  delegate  to  Congress,  his 


TOte  being  19,606,  against  2,810  for  the  GentOe 
candidate,  and  68  scattering;  total,  22,488. 
Summit  County  alone  gave  a  Gentile  majority. 
There  were  no  returns  from  San  Juan  County. 
SdiMls*  —  The  following  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  years  1884-'85 : 


ITEMS. 

1884. 

1885. 

School  dlatrlcto 

827 
995 

Ml 
881 

{5,087 
.   S8,b52 

60 
19,078 

88i 

Districts  reported 

8U1 

Teftchen: 
Male 

990 

FeoMle 

894 

Cbiidren  of  school  see: 
Male .7. 

9fi.8R5 

Female 

UJSM 

60*9 
lS,67d 

Per  cent  of  school  piipolatlon  en- 
rolled  

ATemge  dallj  attendance 

On  Feb.  28,  1850,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
provisional  government  of  the  State  of  Deseret 
incorporating  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Deseret,  and  this  action  wus  approved  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah 
on  Oct.  4,  1851.  The  act  provided  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  university  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
had  but  a  nominal  existence  until  March  8, 
1869,  when  it  was  organized.  The  Legislative 
Assembly,  at  the  session  of  1876,  provided  for 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000,  in  retnrn 
for  which  forty  pupils,  selected  from  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  Territory,  were  to  be  edu- 
cated free  in  the  normal  department  In  1880 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $20,000  was 
made  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  building,  the 
cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  $75,000.  Aid 
was  also  secured  from  other  sources.  The 
present  liabilities  are  $41,678.43,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $23,826.57  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  building.  In  1884,  $4,000  was  appro- 
priated for  a  department  for  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes.  In  1884  a  class  of  fifteen,  and  in 
1885  a  class  of  eighteen,  deaf-mutes  was  en- 
rolled. Of  university  students,  in  1884,  280 
males  and  188  females  were  in  attendance, 
over  40  being  in  the  normal  department.  In 
1885  214  males  and  189  females  were  in  at- 
tendance, 62  in  the  normal  department. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  educating 
the  youth  of  the  Territory  is  the  system  of 
mission-schools  established  by  different  Chris- 
tian denominations.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  schools,  etc. : 


DENOMINATION. 


Epifconal 

Catholic 

Raptiat 

Coofn^ffBtional . 

Methodist 

Presbyterian... 


Total 


School*. 

Twcbm. 

Pnpllft. 

6 

29 

im 

7 

40 

800 

1 

8 

140 

85 

46 

1,900 

14 

«T 

88T 

81 

62 

1,890 

68 

206 

6,888 

nopwly. 

•4S/M)0 
80,000 
2,0CO 
80,000 
80,000 
60,500 

I890J50O 


Of  the  887  enrolled  pupils  in  the  Hethodist 
schools,  247  were  from  Mormon  families,  and 
270  from  apostate  Mormon  families. 

Ibmm  isylok — ^This   institution,  at  ProTO, 
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affords  a  comfortable  bome  for  tbe  insane.  ^ «,«»--       .     _.   A*^                ««.a<.««><« 

More  tban  $100,000  bas  been  expended  npon  SJ^i^'oSS^CSi^eJ?.!!^: :::::::::::::  •imiS  M 

tbe  grounds  and  buildings.    Tbe  nnmber  of    8,9oe  oooom  floe  gold nsjosooo 

patients  under  treatment  in  October  was.  males         To«ri«p«tTiw $7^vm  os 

85,  females  84,  at  im  average  daily  expense  per  ^j^        .     ^  ^     ^^    ^        .         ^   ^  ^ 

capita  during  September  of  62*  cents.    Tbe  ,,-egeVTei'  wm  abontX  J^^ 

average  daily  cost  per  capita,  from  Jan.  1  to  FJ^^f^f  Jn?!  l^nH 

Sept  80, 1886,  was  Vl  cento.  ^^'  *  "''"'^*'  ^^'^' 

Pttdleatlsry. 
1886,  tbe  number 
184.  Tbe  work 
under  tbe  appropriati< 

*^^£ss5rsi£?t?htet2S:^f  con.  '^S^^^^'^^^'^^^^^'^ 

gTMB  an  ^)propri«tion  of  $40,000  was  ni«d«  to  "ij.    ,,    "P?f""      ^     ,   .^.  „    ..      ,  ^^ 

^d  te  the  ertafilAment  of  an  Indnatrial  home  .ta^^^SSS'nSTa^'Sr.lrS?^ 

in  tbe  Territory,  to  provide  employment  and  ^  the  law  of  Congrew  for  the  suppreMion  ot  polyg*- 

means  of  support  for  dependent  women,  and  bot,  known  u the  "Edmunds  law."   In  all  qoeioona 

the  children  of  sucb  women,  with  a  view  to  amcting  the  Monnon  Church  and  people,  the  po]yg»- 

aid  in  the  suppression  of  polyiraroy  mous  and  monogamonB  Mormons  make  common  caiii«. 

goods  produced  donng  the  year  indicates  a  ft^edom  guaranteed  to  all  by  the  Constitution ;  their 

gratifying  prosperity.     One  of  the  growing  in-  right  and  religious  duty  to  continue  in  violation  of 

dustries  of  tbe  Territory  is  tbe  manufacture  of  the  law  their  polvgamous  relations;  and  the^  deny 

yalt    The  water  of  Great  Salt  Uke  i.  dnuned  ^V^'^S^^STtlliS'irir^pSjSSS'S; 

into  reservoirs,  and  in  a  few  days  it  evaporates,  ^^  will  if  required  of  them,  aaorifioe  tiiir  penonai 

leaving  tbe  crystals  of  salt  ready  to  be  gatb-  comfort,  their  property,  suffer  indefinite  impriaon- 

ered.    For  the  past  year  it  is  estimated  that  ment.  and  surrender  life  itself,  rather  than  yield  and 

15,000  tons  were  produced,  worth  $8  a  ton.  P««»i»  «^?\«noe  to  the  law  and  forego  the  privi- 

A  J»4i.A.  ^4  «.k^  <^^L;«i»  Iw>aI^»*^^  ^#  ^k/^  T^m  i«g»  they  claim.    In  1884  a  determmed  move  waa 

Another  of  the  growing  industries  of  the  Ter-  iag^^niid  for  the  enfoitsement  of  the  Uw  a^inst 

ritory  is  tbe  manufacture  of  lager-beer,    in  polygamy,  and  since  that  time  the  Territorial  ollcers 

1885  tbe  total  number  of  breweries  in  Ftab  of  Federal  appointment  cbaived  with  the  duty  have 

was  14.    Tbe  total  product  of  malt  liquor  dur-  *»«»  vigilant  and  diligent  in  Uieir  efforts  to  that  end. 

ins  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1886,  was  \  i»"  jeen  the  custom  of  the  court  to  suspend  and 

«^'^.ft«  V  ^T  ^        «"«*"B«'""^  "v*  *wv,  fToo  allow  the  convicted  person  to  go  free  upon  nisprom- 

24,698  barrels.  ^se  thgl^  j^  ^m  obey  the  Uws.    Of  the  number  oon- 

Mtatag.— Notwitbstanding  tbe  depression  in  yicted  up  to  June  80, 1886,  but  seven  have  siven  the 


85   was :  lygamy  and  8  for  unlawftd  cohabitation. 

1884*  The  immigration  from  and  including  the 

^8*?L*?!J*""^''*^*i'^-i •IS^HK  yew  1881  to  tbe  present  time   amounts  to 

g^g^Sfe'CST^^                         aiMoI  11,950  souls,  distributed  tbrougb  the  years  as 

^ssooQXMMfliMKoid 110,60000  follows  *.    1881,   2,283;    1882,   2,698;    1888, 

68,878 pooadB copper. W7  »  2,462;  1884,1,799;  1885,1,549;  1886,1,214; 

Total  export  Tihie $7,889,886  90  total,  11,950. 

V 

TERMONT.    State  ClefenuMit — Tbe  following  Walker.    In  tbe  autumn  tbese  were  succeeded 

were  tbe  State  officers  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  by  the  officers  chosen  at  tbe  September  elec- 

year:  Qovemor,  Samuel  E.  Pingree,  Sepubli-  tion,  or  by  tbe  Legislature, 

can ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ebenezer  J.  Orms-  PsUtlcaL — ^The  Republican  State  Convention 

bee;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  W,  Porter;  met  at  Montpelier  on  June  16,  and  nominated 

Treasurer,  William  H.  Du  Bois;  Auditor,  E.  tbe  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Ebenezer 

Henry  Powell ;  Inspector  of  Finance,  Carroll  J.  Ormsbee :    Lieutenant-Governor,  Levi  E. 

S.  Page ;  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  W.  P.  Dil-  Fuller ;  Treasurer,  William  H.  Du  Bois ;  Audi- 

lingbam;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Thomas  O.  tor  of  Accounts,  E.  Henry  Powell;  Secretary 

Seaver ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Justus  of  State,  Charles  W.  Porter.    Among  tbe  reso- 

Dartt    Supreme  Court :  Chief  Judge,  Homer  luUons  adopted  were  tbe  following : 

E.  Royce;  Associate  Judges,  Jonathan  Ross,  ^j^  ^y^^^  mav  be  the  case  elBewhere,  tbe 

H.  Henry  Powers,  Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  Kus-  oonrae  of  the  national  Administration  in  raferenoe  to 

sell  S.  Taft,  John  W.  Rowell,  and  William  H.  the  diepoeal  of  Federal  offices  in  this  State  in  com- 
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mitting  the  appointmenti  to  party  boMes,  in  super-    from  Rutland :  AMiehiiur  the  oflloe  of  highway 
aedinff  futhmi   offloers  not  justly  ohaigeable  with    veyor  and  making  the  highway  tax  at  least  15  per 
offensive  ^rtisanship  by  active  and  offensiTe  Demo-    cent,  to  be  collected  in  money ;  raising  the  salariea  of 


era  and  Democratic  strikers,  nas  been  an  absolute  oropnations  of  $10,000  for  a  soldiers*  home,  $9,000 

burlesque  of  dvil-service  reform,  and  deserves  the  for  monuments  and  grounds  on  the  battle-field  of 

condemnation  of  all  who  desire  a  dean,  effldent,  and  Gettysburg,  $S,600  for  improved  arms,  etc..  for  the 

trustwortiiy  public  service.  National  Ouud^  and  $6,000  for  repaiis  in  tne  State 

That  we  OBplore  the  multiform  evils  of  intemper-  Prison ;  giving  justices  of  the  peace  authority  to  oom- 

ance :  we  reaffiim  the  position  of  the  Bepnblioan  party  pel  intoxicated  persons  to  make  disdosure ;  providing 

in  this  State  upon  that  question,  and  declare  in  our  unprisoDment  on  third  con^ction  for  intozicadon ; 

opinion  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor-trafflo,  ss  ex-  prohibiting  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  acting 

pressed  in  our  statutes,  etc.,  be  and  should  remain  the  as  auditors  and  refereea ;  prohibiting  proprietors  ima 

settled  poli<7  <»rthe  State.  keepers  of  hotds.  restaurants,  etc,  from  fbniahing 

The  Democratic  State  OonveT.tlon  met  to  ^  S^J^^^^^ifi^^T^^tr 

the  same  town  on  July  22,  and  nominated  lundi  rooms ;  providing  that  wife  or  minor  child  of  a 

Stephen    0.    Shnrtleff  for  Goyernor,  P.  M.  person  confined  in  jailfor  intoxication  may  collect  SS 

Meldon  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  H.  f  4f?.^^  PS^?"J^\?°«f  ^*  ^**1H^»  ^  owning  the 

Ohubb  for  Treasurer,  Wallace  W.  Rider  for  L^SSSi^^^R^J^^oteJTS^I^^ 

Secretary  of  State,  ao'd  J.  A.  Wilder  for  Audi-  ^^^S^'  liS^^f^^^'^ie''^^ 

tor.    The  following  resolutions,  among  others,  ment ;  and  establiahing  a  State  Board  of  Health, 

were  adopted:                     .....        ,  ^,  On  October  19  George  F.  Edmunds,  Repub- 

uZ^^L'fi^'X  Hcan,  was  r^dected  United  States  Senato^  by 

as  will  pravent  the  adulteration  of  Ibod  and  the  sale  *  v<)te  of  29  to  1  in  the  Senate,  and  198  to 

of  oleomaigarine  or  any  spurious  oompound  as  butter.  So  m  the  House.     On  the  20th  the  Judges  of 

We  &vor  such  legislation  as  shall  control  the  tiaffic  the  Supreme  Court  were  re-elected  in  joint 

in  intoxicating  liquors  and  increase  the  revenue  rstoer  session  of  the  two  houses.    On  November  4 

tXSiytSS?we5^d'th^^^  J««tus  Dartt  was^  in  joint  session,  re-elected 
Sating  laws  until  repealed.  We  denounce  the  Bepub-  Sapenntendent  of  Education.  On  the  28d  the 
lican  party  of  Vermont  for  its  shameless  hypocrisy  Governor  appointed,  as  members  of  the  newly 
and  demagoguism  in  enacting  liquor  biws  they  do  not  created  Railroad  Commission,  ex -Gov.  Sam- 
intend  to  ei^,  and  while  in  poweririll  not  enforce,  ^^1  E.  Pingree,  of  Hartford :  Col.  T.  0.  Fletch- 
and  in  embodying  prohibitory  resolutions  m  their  ^.  »  q^.  t^uJ  v  •*v*v  >*»  ^"*.  *.  v.  ai^w^ 
platform  simply  for  the  purp|oee  of  deceiving  tiiose  «f >  ^f  ^t  Johnsbury ;  and  Henry  L.  Clark,  of 
who  sie  honestly  prohibitionists  when  they  do  not  Casueton. 
mean  to  cany  them  into  effect  naaaco. — ^From  the  report  of  the  Auditor  we 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  was  held  ^^  the  sum  of  the  orders  issned  &om  his  office 

in  Burlington  on  Julv  21.  The  following  ticket  'or  the  biennial  term  of  1884-*86  to  be  $689,- 

was  nominated:  For  Governor,  H.  M.  Seeley,  102.91.    At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  July 

of  Mlddlebury ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  L.  SI,  1886,  the  State  liabilities  were  as  follow, 

Pearl,  of  St.  Johnsbury ;  Treasurer,  C.  W.  to  wit : 

Wyman,  of  Brattleboro^ ;  Secretary  of  State,    Dae  towns,  United  states  laiphis  ftud ti^jan  o 

George  L.  Story,  of  St  Albans  Bay :  Auditor    go«  ■fli®"*  '"rt?  ,^**2?"-.-  v v  •  •       ^**^  ^ 

ofASsomito.Leyi8.Lew^ofBennu,gton.  ^uf^flSS^W^^^rSSffi^J 

The  Greenback  Labor  Party  held  a  State      paytbie  ■emi-Aonoftiiy) iscyooo  oo 

Convention  at  Essex  Junction  on  July  28,  and  ^ftSJint^  *'  w~P'^tion  ibr  state  Ubmy             ^ 

made  nominations  as  follows:  For  Governor,  BsisnoedaeforooutnictionoKNorti^ 

T.  B.  Smith,  of  Stowe;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Aibntyh  Bridge,  aader  appropriation  of  ism.  .     itt.o»  bo 

A.  F.  Brown,  of  Rutland;  Treasurer,  Fletcher         Total $199,2M  is 

Tarbell,  of  Swanton;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  J.        ^^^  the  i^iirces  are: 

H^'  «®t^^*^*'  Auditor,  E.  B.  Sawyer,    o«honh«idsndtab«iki fieo,974  9T 

of  iljrae  Fark.  Esttanated  amount  tax  from  oorporstlona  ftv 

The  election  on  September  7  resulted  in  the  v^i:i'-:i:.:iJ,:''i::'''\L'v\iL-  —;   *^^  ~ 

<.    •          4    4.V      T>        ui*                 jsj  4.            rru  Estimated   proceeds   from  sale  of  balance  of 

onoice  Of  the  Kepu  Dlican  oanoiaates.      l  he      Hontington  ftind  securities. i&,ooo  oo 

following  is  the  vote  for  Governor :  Republi-         _    ,  

can,  87,709;  Democratic,  17,187;  Prohibition,         ^^ tSTWiOT 

1,641;  Greenback,  644;  scattering,  18.    The  The  Tax  Commissioner  reports  that  the  taxes 

Legislature  is  constituted  as  follows:  Senate,  assessed  under  the  corporation  tax  law  in  1884 

29  Republicans  and  1  Democrat;  House,  206  amounted  to  $205,221.76,  and  in  1886,  $200.- 

Republioans,  29  Democrats,  and  4  Independ-  686.70;  and  from  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  it 

ents  of    diff<9rent  shades.     Two  Republican  appears,  of  the  taxes  assessed  in  1884  there 

members  of  Congress  were  elected  was  paid  into  the  treasury  $205,226.88,  and  of 

Leglditlife  Swriea,    The  Legislature  met  on  those  assessed  in  1886  there  was  paid  $200,- 

October  6,  and  adjourned  on  November  24.  686.70.    Of  the  amount  for  1886,  $1,401.08 

Among  the  more  important  acts  of  tiie  session  was  paid  by  express  companies,  $1,100.57  by 

are  the  following:  telephone  companies,  $1,407.97  by  steamboat 

The  oreatioii  of  a  railioad  commission ;  hioorpoi«-  oompitnies,  $6,626.84  by  the  National  Car  Com- 

Uon  of  the  towns  of  Proctor  and  West  Bntknd,  token  pany,  $87,446.99  by  railroads,  $67,986,78  by 
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sayiiif^-banks.  $14,992.22  by  trost  companies, 
$5,898.68  by  nome  msoranoe  companies,  $6,- 
855.98  by  foreign  insorance  companies,  and 
$7,514.06  by  foreign  life-insarance  companies. 
The  largest  amoant  of  tax  was  received  from 
the  Central  Vermont  railroad— $50,188.69. 
Of  the  Huntington  fond,  $195,728.76  has  been 
converted  into  cash  secnrities,  leaving  stocks 
of  the  face  valae  of  $S54,554  to  be  realized 
npon.  The  estimated  casn  value  of  these  is 
$15,000,  and  when  disposed  of  the  total  pro- 
ceeds from  the  secnrities  belonging  to  the  nind 
will  be  $210,728.76.  There  are  twenty-six  sav- 
ings-banks and  trost  companies  in  the  .State, 
ezclnsive  of  the  St  Albans  Trust  Company, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  total 
assets  of  these  institutions  are  $15,875,271.75. 
Their  liabilities  are  to  depositors,  $14,258,- 
868.47;  to  stockholders,  $894,000;  aggregat- 
ing, $14,649,968.47;  leaving  $725,908.28. 

JhMft  flchsslfc — Statistics  of  the  schools  for 
the  year  ending  March  81  are  given  below : 
Pnbao  Khooit 2^7 

▲TflnfaDiunlwrofdajnoifMhooL 186 

Puptti  enrolled. 71,697 

ATenge  daOy  ettendMioe 46,685 

MatoteMhen 681 

Femele  teeehen 8,797 

ATeragewegeeperweekormeleteAehen $3  60 

▲renge  wages  per  week  of  femele  teachers....  $5  00 

Total  roTenue  ftw  aohool  ponMsea. $621,870  19 

Total  ezpenditores^  aehooi  poTposea $569,187  67 

Probably  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  are  not  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools.  The  law  submitting  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  town  system  of  schools  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  annual  town  meet- 
ings in  1885  and  1886,  was  acted  on  by  most 
of  the  towns.  Sixteen  towns  only  voted  to 
adopt  the  town  system ;  all  others  that  voted 
on  the  question  voted  against  it;  seventeen 
towns  had  previously  adopted  it,  and  the  town 
of  Norton  organized  with  it 

Praal  and  BdbraatMnr  lutttetiMSi— The  re- 
ports of  the  directors  and  superintendents  of 
the  State  Prison  and  House  of  Correction,  and 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Vermont  Reform  School, 
show  that  these  institutions  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  follow- 
ing data  are  presented  as  indicating  the  rela- 
tive number  of  inmates  in  these  institutions 
from  and  including  1882 : 


IMBTITUnOir. 

1889. 

1884. 

1886. 

state  Prtioii. 

90 
40 

86 

80 
61 

64 

88 

noiueorCorreetloii 

Beform  School 

79 
68 

The  net  ordinary  expenses  of  these  institu- 
tions for  the  same  period  are  as  follow : 


INVriTUTlOM. 


State  Prison 

House  of  Comctton . 
Befcm  School 


1888. 


$91,682  6B 
19,198  IS 
86,764  49 


1884. 


$17,461  90 
16,791  09 
28,689  64 


1888. 


$11,906  60 
19,610  24 
84,801  86 


The  dependent  classes  are  chiefly  provided 
for  in  institutions  of  other  States.  • 

iJMaiie. — ^The  number  of  inmates  in  the  asy- 
lum at  Brattleboro\  Aug.  1, 1884,  was  487 ; 


Aug.  1, 1886,  450 ;  admitted  durinff  the  bien- 
nial term,  184;  discharged  during  the  biennial 
term,  171.  Of  those  now  in  the  asylum,  90 
per  cent  are  regarded  as  incurable. 

TIBGniA.  State  CtrenMBt— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Fitzhugh  Lee,  Democrat;  lieutenant- 
Governor,  John  G.  Massey ;  Attomey-Gtoeral, 
Rufiis  A.  Agres;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  W. 
iloumoy ;  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Harman;  1st  Audi- 
tor, Morton  Marye;  2d  Auditor,  Frank  G. 
Rnffin ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
John  L.  Buchanan ;  Oommiasioner  of  A^- 
culture,  Randolph  Harrison;  Superintendent  of 
Land-Office,  Joseph  A.  Wingfield;  Raikoad 
Oommiasioner,  H.  G.  Moffett.  Oonrt  of  Ap- 
peals :  L.  L.  Lewis,  B.  W.  Lacy,  R.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, T.  T.  Fauntleroy  and  D.  A.  Hinton. 

LigUatlTe  fi66iS8>— The  Legblature,  which 
was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ad- 
journed on  March  5.  Among  the  acts  paased 
were  the  following : 

To  eatabliah  m  agricoltonl  sxpefimental  station  at 
the  ViiginiA  Agrioutonil  and  Mw\hani<ml  College  at 
Blaokaboig. 

To  amend  and  re-enaot  section  1  of  an  act  to  pay 
to  the  publio  free  sohools  the  money  let  apart  by  the 
Conetitation  and  laws  for  their  benefit. 

Preacribinff  a  penalty  against  defaoltlng  treaaoren 
and  other  oouectang  omoerB. 

To  provide  that  all  coipoTBtionB  hereafter  chartered 
in  this  State  shall  pay  their  taxes  in  money,  or  forfeit 
their  charterB. 

To  provide  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings 
ibr  the  State  Female  Normal  School. 

To  amend  the  law  respecting  the  protection  of  wild 
game. 

To  incorporate  the  Viiginia  Pharmaceatical  Assod- 
ation. 

To  pYe  the  consent  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 

Eurohase  or  aoqoisition  of  real  estate  by  the  United 
tates  Government  in  the  city  of  Norfolk  for  a  site  for 
a  public  building  for  the  aoconmiodation  of  the  United 
States  court-rooms,  post-offlce,  and  other  offices. 

To  amend  the  law  in  relirfion  to  the  manner  of 
choosing  registrars  and  judges  of  election  for  the  sev- 
eral counties  and  cities  of  the  Coomion wealth. 

To  define  and  punish  barratiy. 

To  incorporate  the  Henderson,  Boanoke,  and  Vir- 
ginia BaUroad. 

To  incorporate  the  Viiginia  Mineral  Belt  Bailroad 
Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Lynchburg  and  Southwest  Bail- 
road  Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Bockbridge  Sa^ngs-Bank. 

To  incorporate  the  Vix]|^nia  Boom  and  Log  Com- 
pany. 

To  incorporate  the  Bichmond  and  All^hany  Aid 
Association. 

To  amend  sections  4, 7.  and  15  of  an  act  approved 
Maroh  19, 1884,  entitled  <*  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  lands  delinquent  for  taxes  and  county  levies,'' 
and  to  npeal  secUon  16  of  said  act. 

To  incorporate  the  Warm  Springs  Yalley  Bailroad 
Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Mineral  Springs  Bidlroad  Com- 
pany. 

To  allow  persons  chaiged  with  crime  to  testify  in 
their  own  behalf. 

To  incorporate  the  Morotock  Mannftctnring  Com- 
pany. 

To  provide  for  the  appdntment  of  a  commiision  to 
locate  and  establish  the  dividing  line  between  this 
State  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Providing  that  in  the  trial  of  any  issue  involving 
the  genuineness  of  a  coupon  appearing  or  purporting 
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to  have  been  out  from  any  boud  tntborized  by  law  to  The  amount  neoeflsaiT  for  the  oidinarj  ez' 

be  iastted  by  the  State  of  Vmrinia,  or  by  ay  dty.  penses  of  the  government  is  stated  at  $1,440,- 

oounty,  or  oorpontion,  the  defendant  may  demand  %,>a  no     tu^  #^ii^«,:««  «-  -  -4.«*«,«^«*  J*  *iJ^ 

the  production  of  the  \)ond;  and  thereupdn  it  ahall  ^^^,?®-    ^^J^^V^  "^*  *?^JS!^J  ?^  *^® 

be  the  duty  of  the  plaintiif  to  produce  auoh  bond,  public  debt  of  Virginia  under  the  Riddleberger 

with  proof  that  the  coupon  was  actually  out  there-  bill  to  Jan.  80, 1886 : 
from. 

Authorizing  the  employment  of  penitentiaiy  con*    Samnder  to  Dm.  81, 1886 $8,190,195  8T 

▼lots  on  county  roads  and  works  of  intenial  improye-  Smrvodcr  during   Jaanaiy,  1886;  inelnd^ 

menL  including  railroads.  18,196  taz-rtoelTable  ooapons 181,866  81 

A  ]ocalH>ption  act  was  passed.  TaUl.on«d.r ta^i,06i  68 

PiMiteitlaryf — ^There  are  nsuallj  on  the  books  - 

of  the  Penitentiary  from  1,000  to  1,036  prison-  "«^  n»ui. 

ere.    Of  these  600  men  and  68  women  were  in  ^^^  8-per4wiL  virgiBia  bonds  to  Dm:.  St  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

the  spring  employed  in  the  shoe-shop  under  k«w toui during  janniiyiissi;;;; */.;;;;'.*.;;      64,i09  so 

contract;  m  the  tobaooo-faotory,  under  contract,         _    ,  .  — 

96  men  and  boys  were  employed.    The  State        Ty^tsm^wnsuetodsta ,9^€is,m» 

receives  on  an  average  about  40  cents  a  day  for  Amount  of  taz-reoeiTabis  eoapom  Mid,  or 

these  prisonere.   About  160  men  were  hired  to  ftSSSr*  aJo^r^d  dSiilf  £  m^niTS 

the  South  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at      jsnnaiyfi&s!....??..../!?!:. $9n,946  00 

work  near  BristoL    The  State  guards,  feeds, 

clothes,  and  doctore  these  convicts  free  of  ex-  In  February  the  Governor  submitted  a  mes- 

pense  to  the  company,  provided  the  per  capita  sage  to  the  Legislature  in  view  of  the  decisions 

does  not  exceed  what  the  same  would  be  in  the  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Oonrt  in  the  cou- 

Penitentiiffy^say,  26^  cents  a  day.  pon  cases,  in  which  he  reviews  the  history  of 

flshsshi — ^The  subject  of  fr*ee  text-books  was  the  debt  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 

much  discussed  in  the  Legislature,  but  no  act  State.    (See  Ooitpon  Oasbs,  in  "  Annual  Cy- 

was  passed.    By  the  school  census  of  1886,  olopsdia  *'  for  1886.) 

there  were  609,116  children  of  school  age,  of  PilltlcaL — On  November  Stten  Congressmen 

whom  808,848  were  enrolled.    The  amount  were  chosen.    There  were  Democratic  candi- 

appropriated  and  paid  for  building  the  Virginia  dates  in  each  district.    In  those  districts  in 

Normal  and  OoU^ate  Institute  at  Peteroburg,  which  the  Republicans  had  no  candidates  of 

for  colored  people,  is  $188,674.04.  For  its  sup-  their  own,  they  supported  independent  candi- 

port  $20,000  annually  appropriated.  dates.    Democrats  were  elected  in  the  Third, 

FbuuMMi — ^The  estimated  receipts  of  the  State  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Districts,  a  Labor  candi- 

government  from  aU  sources  for  1886  amount  date  in  the  Sixth,  and  Bepublicans  in  the  other 

to  $2,700,000 ;   the  expenditures  of  the  gov-  six.    In  1884  only  two  Bepublioan  Oongress- 

emment,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the  men  were  chosen,  in  the  2d  and  4th  districts, 

year  aggregate  $2,267,666.86,  not  including  the  The  total  Democratic  Tote  this  year  was  102,- 

interest  on  the  unfunded  portion  of  the  public  490;  opposition,  128,429.    On  April  26  an  elec- 

debt  as  recognized  by  the  Biddleberger  settle-  tion  was  held  in  Richmond.  Manchester,  and 

ment,  which  would  amount  to  $860,000  addi-  Lynchburg,  under  the  local-option  act.    AU 

tional,  nor  the  amount  required  by  the  Con-  three  places  voted  for  license.    The  vote  in 

stitntion  to  establish  a  sinking-fund  for  the  Richmond  was  8,941  for  license,  and  8,260 

liquidation  of  that  debt.  against. 

W 

WiSHnrarOH lEUITDBTt  Terrltoila] dererB-  Congress*'  was  held  in  Seattle,  and  a  larse 

Meat — The  following  were  the  Territorial  offi-  public  meeting  in  Tacoma.    There  were  torcn- 

cers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Watson  0.  light  processions,  with  anti-Chinese  mottoes. 

Squire ;  Secretary,  N.  H.  Owings ;  Auditor,  and  committees   appointed  to  organize   the 

T.  M.  Reed;  Treasurer,  William  McMicken;  movement  for  expulsion  of  all  Chinese  from 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  R.  C.  the  Territory. 

Kerr.     Supreme  Court:  Chief- Justice,  R.  S.  On  Nov.  8, 1886,  at  9.80  A.ii.,  a  short  blast 

Greene;    Associate  Justices,  John  P.  Hoyt,  of  whistles  of  the  car-shops  and  iron-foundry 

A.  R.  Langford,  and  George  Turner.  called  together  several  hundred  men  at  the  foot 

AntKllMfle  IHstirbaiiMS. — Violent  attempts  to  of  Pacific  Avenue,  in  Tacoma,  who  formed 

drive  out  the  Chinese,  in  some  cases  resulting  themselves  into  line,  and  first  marched  to  a 

in  murder,  occurred  in  1886,  and  were  renewed  Chinese  house.    They  there  notified  the  Chi- 

in  1886.    In  Squak  Valley  three  were  mur-  nese  to  pack  up  and  prepare  to  leave  the  town 

dered  and  three  wounded,  and  the  murderere  that  day.     Two  or  thi^e  men  were  detailed 

were  not  punished.    At  Coal  Creek  their  quar-  and  left  at  this  house  to  assist  in  packing  the 

ten  were  burned.     The  greater  part  of  the  goods  pf  the  Chinese,  and  in  the  removal  of 

Cbinameu  engaged  in  the  mine  there  had  been  persons  and  property.     From  this  point  the 

at  work  for  three  yeara.    An  ^*  Anti-Chinese  organized  body  of  men  marched  to  each  Chi- 
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nese  hoase  in  the  city,  leaving  sqnads  of  men  known  to  exist  in  the  world,  and,  hj  reason  of 

for  the  same  purpose  at  each  place  where  the  the  numerons  streams    flowing    into   Pnget 

Chinese  were  quartered.     The  Chinese  were  Sound  (which  is  itself  a  vast  harbor,  having 

conducted  on  foot  outside  of  the  city  to  Lake  an  extent  of  1,594  miles  of  shore-line),  the 

View  Station,  eight  miles  from  Tacoma.   Their  greatest  facilities  exist  for  getting  oat  and 

personal  effects  were  carried  in  wagons  fur-  shipping  this  timber;  and  numerous  large  mills 

nbhed  by  those  who  expelled  them.    A  large  are  in  operation. 

number  of  the  Chinese  were  taken  from  Lake  Hipsi — Hop-culture  has  been  conducted  in 

View  on  the  freight-train  which  passed  there  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound  on  an  extensive 

about  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Novem-  scale.    Instances  are  common  of  an  average 

ber  4.    The  rest  of  them  left  on  the  passenger-  yield  of  over  2,000  pounds  an  acre,  for  ten  or 

train  about  7.80  that  mominff.    Botn  of  these  twelve  successive  years.    Some  growers  claim 

trains  were  going  to  Portland.  to  have  raised  over  8,600  pounds  to  the  acre. 

On  November  6  a  large  number  of  Chinese  Oali  aad  Wheat  —  Enormous  crops  of  oats 

houses  on  piles  called  a  wharf,  which  had  been  are  raised  on  the  tide-lands  of  Puget  Soond. 

built  by  Chinese  upon  ground  leased  from  the  of  which  about  80,000  acres  have  been  diked 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  were  de-  and  reclaimed.    Instances  are  common  of  100 

stroyed  by  fire.     These  houses  consisted  of  bushels  to  the  acre.    Very  little  wheat  is  raised 

Chinese  stores,  dwellings,  and  a  joss-house,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Territory ;  but 

**  By  way  of  vindicating  the  law,"  says  the  in  several  counties  in  the  eastern  portion  the 

€k)vernor,  under  date  of  July  17, 1886,  *'  in-  average  crop  is  over  26  bushels  an  acre, 

dictments  have  been  found  against  twenty-  Ceal. — ^The  supply  of  coal  for  the  Pacific 

seven  persons,  charged  with  con^iracy,  and  coast  is  mainly  drawn  from  Washington  Terri- 

they  are  under  bonds  awaiting  trial."  tory  and  British  Columbia.    Over  1,000,000 

The  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature  ad-  tons  have  been  taken  from  New  Castle  mine, 

toumed  on  Feb.  4, 1886.  The  attempted  forci-  near  Seattle,  within  the  past  seven  years. 
Ae  removal  of  the  Chinese  from  several  places  Mines  thus  far  largely  developed  are  at  New 
followed  the  next  week.  The  removal  was  Castle,  Renton,  Talbot,  Cedar  Mountain.  Black 
effected  at  Sumner,  Puyallup,  Carbonado,  and  Diamond,  Franklin,  Tacoma,  South  Prairie, 
Snohonjish.  At  Olympia  it  was  successfully  Carbon  Hill,  and  Bellingham  Bay.  The  bitu- 
resisted  by  law-abiding  citizens.  On  February  minous  coals  of  this  region  are  rich  in  carbon 
7  and  8  a  mob,  beyond  the  control  of  the  local  and  make  a  strong  coke, 
authorities,  attempted  the  removal  of  the  Chi-  Irea. — Large  deposits  of  rich  magnetic  iron- 
nese  from  Seattle.  The  Governor  proclaimed  ore,  lying  in  the  Snoqualmie  Pass,  near  the 
martial  law,  and  called  out  the  militia.  He  summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  have  been 
also  called  on  the  President,  who  ordered  recently  tested  by  Eastern  steel  manufacturers, 
troops  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.  Quiet  was  and  arrangements  are  reported  to  have  been 
speedily  restored,  but  the  work  of  intimidation  made  for  transporting  this  ore  to  tide-water 
had  been  done.  On  the  8th,  198  Chinese  set  and  the  manufacture  of  steel  therefirom.  Va- 
out  for  San  Francisco  by  a  steamer,  which  rious  rich  deposits  of  hematite  iron-ore  have 
could  not  take  62  more  whose  passages  were  been  found  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  latter 
paid.  During  the  disturbance  a  conflict  oc-  ores  assay  66  per  cent,  pure  metallic  iron, 
ourred  between  the  armed  citizens  and  the  Rich  deposits  or  iron  are  also  found  in  Skagit 
mob,  in  which  five  persons  were  wounded.  County  and  Jefferson  County,  both  bordering 
lesauns  aid  Develepaait — The  population  on  the  sound.  An  abundance  of  lime  is  found 
of  the  Territory  is  estimated  by  the  Governor  on  the  islands  of  Puget  Sound, 
at  210,000.  This  political  division  comprises  BaOnads* — ^In  addition  to  steamship  lines 
an  area  of  69,994  square  miles,  or  nearly  one  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  and  Puget 
and  a  half  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  New  Sound,  there  are  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  con- 
York.  Of  this  area  8,114  square  miles  are  necting  westward  by  way  of  the  Union  Pacific 
water,  most  of  which  is  withm  the  limits  of  Railroad  to  Portland;  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Paget  Sound,  leaving  66,880  square  miles  of  Railroad,  terminating  at  Port  Moody,  on  Bur- 
land  surface,  of  whion  about  20,000,000  acres  rard^s  Inlet ;  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
are  in  timber-lands,  6,000,000  acres  rich  allu-  line,  which  traverses  the  eastern  portion  of 
vial  bottom-lands,  and  10,000,000  acres  are  the  Territory,  and  makes  its  connections  with 
prairies  and  plains.  The  prairies  and  plains  the  western  portion  by  way  of  the  Oregon 
are  mostly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  line  from 
and  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Wallula  to  Portland.  The  Spokane  and  Pa- 
barley,  and  other  cereals,  and  all  the  fruits  and  louse  Railway,  from  Marshall  Junction  to  Bel- 
vegetiables  known  to  the  climates  of  Ohio  and  mont,  48  miles,  has  been  built  during  the  past 
Pennsylvania.  Nearly  400,000  tons  of  wheat  twelve  months.  The  Oregon  Railway  and 
were  shipped  from  this  region  of  the  Territory  Navigation  Company's  lines  tap  a  large  area 
to  Pacific  tide-water  during  the  period  covered  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory, 
by  the  Governor's  report.  The  western  por-  and  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  there 
tion  of  the  Territory  comprises  what  is  re-  were  built  27*8  miles  of  railroad  from  Colfax 
garded  as  the  largest  body  of  fine  timber  to  Moscow,  and  29*6  miles  between  Starbnok 
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and  Pomeroj,  making  a  total  of  57*8  miles  was  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  the  School 

oonstmcted  duriDg  the  year.    The  Colambia  fond.    Of  these  amonnts  the  sum  of  $120,000 

and  Pnget  Bound  Bailroad  Company  (narrow  with  interest  amounting^  in  the  aggregate  to 

eangeX  a  corporation  anziliary  to  the  Oregon  $125,040.86,  nas  been  paid,  leaving  $59,000. 
Lnprovement  Oompany,  has  in  operation  44*6       The  Legislatnre  at  its  last  session  appropri- 

miles  of  line.    The  line  from  Seattle  to  Frank-  ated  for  1885  and  1886,  $120,000  more  than 

tin,  28*6  miles,  was  completed  in  January,  the  estimated  receipts,  which,  together  with 

1885.    The  Puget  Sound  Shore  Railroad  Oom-  the  fact  that  $180,000  of  the  revenues  of  1885 

pany  operates  a  standard -gauge  road  from  were  used  in  paying  former  obligations,  ao* 

Seattle  to  Stuck  Junction,  28'5  miles.    The  counts  for  the  large  amount  borrowed. 
Olympia  and  Chehalis  Valley  Bailroad  (nar-       The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  1885 

row-gauge),  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  con-  was  $166,670,405 ;  in  1886,  $159,514,752. 
nects  Olympia,  on  Puget  Sound,  with   the       EdicittM* — In  1865  the  irreducible  school 

Northern  Pacific  Raihroad  at  Tenino.  fund  amounted  to  $106,122.78;  in  1886,  to 

EteatlMl  aad  BefMuteF*— The  people  of  $570,478.18. 
the  Territory  have  contributed  for  common-  The  State  has  expended  for  educational  pur- 
school  purposes  about  $800,000  per  annum  by  poses  from  1865  to  1886,  both  inclusive,  $14,- 
direct  taxation.  At  the  last  session  of  the  665,777.48.  There  are  six  normal  schools  or 
Legidature  the  following  appropriations  were  departmeots,  as  follow :  Marshall  College, 
mi^e :  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Hos-  Fairmont  Normal  SchooL  West  Liberty  Nor- 
pitsl  for  the  Insane  at  Steilacoom ;  $60,000,  in  mal  School,  Concord  Normal  School,  Shep- 
addition  to  the  $17,000  previously  raised,  for  herd  College,  and  Glenville  Normal  SchooL 
the  erection  of  a  new  Penitentiary  buildinff  at  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Begents  gives 
Walla  Walla ;  $8,000  for  the  Deaf-Mnte  Asylum  evidence  that  the  State  University  is  iu  better 
at  Vancouver,  and  $10,000  for  the  support' of  condition  than  at  any  period  since  its  founds- 
the  Territorial  University  at  Seattle,  wnich  is  tion.  At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  total 
mainly  supported  by  tuition  fees.  enrollment  was  96 ;  for  the  year  ending  June, 

PilltlttL-— The  Bepublican  Territorial  Con-  1885,  it  was  107;  and  for  the  year  ending 

vention  met  at  Tacoma  on  Sept  8,  and  nomi-  June,  1886,  it  was  186.    At  the  date  of  the  re- 

nated  C.  M.  Bradshaw  for  delegate  to  Con-  port  for  the  present  year,  the  enrollment  had 

gress.    The  Democratic  Territorial  Convention  reached  a  total  of  149,  being  thelargestattend- 

in  August  nominated  Charles  S.  Voorhees  for  ance  at  the  time  of  the  year  since  the  univer- 

re-election  as  delegate  to  Congress.     W.  A.  sity  was  established. 

Newell  was  the  Labor  candidate.  On  Novem-  Deal^  Dmb,  and  BUnd.— The  health  of  the  in- 
ber  2  the  Democrats  were  successful.  The  vote  mates  of  the  institution  for  the  two  years  end- 
was:  Democratic,  23,272 ;  Bepublican,  21,080 ;  ing  Sept.  80, 1886,  has  been  unusually  good. 
Labor,  2,875.  There  is  a  Bepublican  minority  and  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  epi- 
of  two  in  the  Legislature  on  joint  ballot  demies  and  protracted  cases  of  disease.    Only 

WE9I YIKGIIIU.  State  GeTenoMnt.— The  fol-  about  one  third  of  the  deaf-mutes  and  blind  in 
lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year  *  the  State,  Jan.  1, 1884,  under  twenty  and  over 
Governor,  E.  Willis  Wilson,  Democrat;  Sec-  eight  years  of  age,  have  as  yet  received  the 
retary  of  State,  Henry  S.  Walker ;  Treasurer,  benefits  for  which  the  institution  was  founded. 
William  T.  Thompson ;  Auditor.  Patrick  F.  The  full  capacity  of  the  present  buildings  is  100 
Duffy ;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Ben-  pupils.  There  are  now  present  97. 
jamin  S.  Morgan ;  Attorney-General,  Alfred  humtt—The  greatest  number  of  patients  in 
Caldwell ;  Inspector  of  Mines,  H.  J.  Tucker,  the  hospital  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  Okey  1886,  was  688;  lowest,  678;  Sept  80,  676; 
Johnson ;  Judges,  Samu'el  Woods,  Adam  C.  daily  average,  680 ;  cost  per  capita  per  week, 
Snyder,  and  Thomas  C.  Green.  On  Nov.  2  a  $2.07  ^.  The  superintendent  expected  the 
Bepublican  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  new  building  to  be  finished. by  Jan.  1, 1887. 
First  District  by  a  plurality  of  827 ;  Demo-  It  will  accommodate  150  patients, 
crats  were  chosen  in  the  Second,  Third,  and  CoaL — ^The  year  1886  was  eventful  in  coal- 
Fourth  Districts  by  pluralities  of  90,  896,  and  mining  in  the  State.  Several  large  strikes  oc- 
747,  re^eotively.  The  Legislature  of  1887  con-  curred,  and  the  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the 
sists  of  14  Democrats  and  12  Bepublicans  in  the  Mountain  Brook  Shaft  mine  at  NewDurg,  in 
Senate,  and  86  Democrats  and  29  Bepublicans  Preston  County,  January  21,  was  attended  with 
in  the  House.  greater  fatality  than  any  other  accident  that 

FlaaacOi — The  receipts  at  the  treasury  for  has  ever  taken  place  in  mining  in  the  State, 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1885,  were       The  estimate  of  coal  and  coke  production  for 

$789,498.89;  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  1886  is:  Number  of  mines  reported,  77;  not 

of  the  preceding  year  was  $222,698.74;  mak-  reported,  85;  production  in  reported  mines, 

ing  a  total  of  $1,012,197.68.    The  disburse-  2,625,461  tons;   estimate  for  mines  not  re- 

ments  during  the  same  period  were  $882,016.-  ported,  587,682  tons ;  total,  8,218,098 ;  num- 

48 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $180,181.20.  oer  of  coke-ovens,  1,154;  production  of  coke. 

During  1885  and  1886  it  was  necessary  for  228,628  tons, 
the  State  to  borrow  $179,000,  $59,000  of  which       BtOMUrx.— Under  chapter  68,  West  Virginia 
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ftoto  of  1869,  and  a  similar  statnte  of  Pennsyl*  oared  for  in  all  the  State  institntions  was  4,076, 

▼ania,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  com-  against  8,721  for  tiie  previoos  biennial  term, 
missioners  to  examine  as  to  the  true  location       The  State  Prison  had  443  convicts  in  1885, 

of  the  monuments  that  marlc  the  boundary-  and  456  in  1886.    The  total  expense  of  the 

line  between  the  two  States,  and  to  replace  prison  for  1885  was  $54,044.03,  and  for  1886, 

anjf:  monuments  tliat  had  become  dilapiaated  $62,168.40 — the  increase  being  caused  bj  sub- 

or  removed,  the  commission  have  prepared  and  stantial  improvements  and  the  establishment 

filed  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  o^ce  a  Joint,  of  a  hospital    The  receipts  from  convict-labor 

fnlU  and  final  report  of  their  proceedings,  ao-  were  $49,886.57  in  1885,  and  $50,507.47  in 

oompanied  bj  maps  and  drafts.    This  com-  1886,  so  tnat  the  net  cost  to  the  State  for  the 

pletes  the  work,  and  the  settlement  of  the  past  two  years  was  only  $17,218.89. 
poundary-line.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  insane 

WISCONSDIt    Stats  CtvenMirt.— The  follow-  in  hospitals  and  asylums,  December  81 : 

ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  StetaHomttai bb4 

Governor,  Jeremiah   M.  Rusk,  Republican;  SSl5S!L??JEl£i; !S 
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lieutenant-Govemor,  Samuel  S.  Fifield;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Ernst  G.  Timme;  Treasurer, 
Edward  0.  McFetridge;   Attorney  -  General, 

Leander  F.  Frisby;  Superintendent  of  Public  Number  in  other  places : 

Schools,  Robert  Graham;  Railroad  Oommis-    Poor-hooMt loa 

sioner,  Nils  P.  Hangen;  Oonmiissioner  of  In-    JJ|J^'^ {J 

Buranoe,  Philip  L.  Spooner,  Jr. ;  Commissioner  

ofLabor  Statistics,  Frank  A.  Flower.  Supreme         ToUL IM 

Oourt:  Ohief- Justice,  Orsamus  Gole;  Asso-  Sallraadi.— The  total  number  of  miles  of  rail- 

ciates,  William  T.  Lyon,  David  Taylor,  Harlow  n>ad  in  the  State  is  4,778.92,  constructed  at  a 

S.  Orton,  and  John  B.  Oassoday.  cost  of  $184,918,502.07.    The  average  cost  per 

llaaaMSt— The  biennial  report  of  the  State  mile  was  $40,259.82,  which  includes  equip- 

Treasurer  for  the  years  beginning  Sept.  80,  ments,  buildings,  and  depot  grounds.    For  the 

1884,  and  closing  Sept  80, 1886,  shows  total  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  the  earnings  of  the 

receipts,  $2,085,754.88  and  $3,176,665.88,  re-  roads  were  $20,972,281.60,  of  which  amount 

spectively ;  and  the  total  disbursements,  $2,-  $4,980,876.89  was  from  passengers,  $14,575,- 

407,848.10    and    $8,148,816.81,    respectively.  609.58  from  fi^ight,  and  $1,465,795.18  from 

Balance  in  treasury  Sept  80, 1886,  $786,720.-  mails  and  express.   The  labor  to  produce  these 

24.    No  tax  has  been  levied  upon  tbe  counties  earnings  has  required  ^e  services  of  from 

for  the  past  three  years  for  defraying  the  ex-  16,000  to  18,000  men,  at  an  average  of  $600. 

penses  of  the  State  government    In  the  pre-  Biatatisi.    Tho  following  is  from  reports  re- 

vious  two  years  a  tax  was  levied  and  collected  lating  to  school  matters  in  the  Sute  for  the 

from  the  several  counties  amounting  to  $609,-  year  ending  June  80,  1886 :  Pupils  enrolled  in 

664.48  for  State  purposes.  the  public  schools,  832,327 ;  average  daily  at- 

The  Governor  reports  that  all  of  the  account  tendance,  177,004.  Teachers  employed  in  pub- 
known  as  the  war-tax  levied  against  Wisoon-  Uo  schools:  male,  2,849;  female,  8,699;  total. 
Bin,  amounting  to  $519,688.67,  has  been  paid,  ii,048.  Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month 
and  that  the  United  States  owes,  upon  the  set-  in  public  schools:  In  cities,  male,  $106.58; 
tlement,  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  $8,409.48,  female,  $89.90;  outside  cities,  male,  $42.64; 
and  some  of  the  old  claims  are  still  pending.  female,  $28.15. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  created  in  Agitadlanr— The  Legislature  of  1885  made 

1861-'68,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  provision  for  holding  farmers'  institutes  by  a 

war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  has  now  yearly  appropriation  of  $5,000. 

all  been  paid  or  converted  into  certificates  of  MUltlas — The  strength  of  the  Wisconsin  Na- 

indebtedness  to  the  trust  funds,  except  $1,000,  tional  Guard  on  Jan.  1, 1887,  was  2,254.    The 

which  falls  due  July  1,  1888.    The  property  Jagt  Legislature  increased  the  compensation  of 

valuation  of  the  State,  shown  by  the  State  officers  and  men  while  in  camp  of  Instruction, 

Board  of  Assessment  for  1886  is :  and  appropriated  $9,000  per  annum  for  over- 

ivrtdofimoiidimtpertr $1K»K;900  ooats  and  blankets.    One  company  of  infantry 

atj  tad  TUi«g«  loto iio«064,«85  and  one  battery  of  artillery  were  organized  by 

!*»'»• tim9,w  authority  ol  the  Legislature,  making  in  all  87 

Total $48«^740f  companies  in  the  organization  at  this  time. 

There  was  expended  for  1886,  $54,624.55. 

CharttaUs   and   FimI  laHttitlaHr— The  total  Pelltlcai.— The  Prohibition  State  Convention 

amount  expended  for  these  during  the  biennial  was  held  at  Madison  on  July  28.    The  follow- 

term  ending  Sept  80,  1886,  was  $785,008.99.  ing  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Governor,  John 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  two  years  ago  for  M.  Clin,  of  Madison ;    Lieutenant-Governor, 

tiie  maintenance  and  support  of  the  six  chari-  Oharles  Alexander;  Secretary  of  State,  0.  M. 

table  and  penal  institutions,  $58,000  remained  Blackman ;  St«te  Treasurer,  A.  0.  Merriman ; 

unexpended.    During  the  two  years  ending  Attorney-General,  £.  W.  Ohapin;  State  Su- 

last  September,  the  total  number  of  persons  perintendent  of  Public  Schools,  J.  J.  Blaisdell; 
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Bailroad  Commissioner,  Die  A.  Ritan ;  Com-  Slaughter ;  Attorney-General,  Hago  Donze-1 

missioner  of  Insurance,  B.  F.  Parker.  mann ;    Insurance  Uommissioner,  Joseph  B. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Adams.    Supreme  Court :  Chief -Justice,  John 

Madison  on  September  8,  and  nominated  the  W.  Lacej,  succeeded  by  William  L.  Majrinnis: 

following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Jeremiah  M.  Associate  Justices,  Jacob  B.  Blair  and  Samuel 

Rusk;  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  W.  Rj-  •  C.  Parks,  succeeded  by  Samuel  T.  Com. 

land;    Secretary  of  State,  Ernst  G.  Tim  me;  Ftauodal.  —  The  total  assessed  valuation  of 

State  Treasurer,  H.  B.  Harshaw;  Attorney-  property  in  the  Territory  in  1880  was  $11,- 

General,  C.  E.  Estabrook;  State  Superintend-  857,844.    In  1886  it  had  increased  to  $81,020,- 

ent  of  Public  Schools,  J.  B.  Thayer;  Railroad  784.    The  rate  of  Territorial  taxation  for  1886 

Commissioner,  Atley  Peterson ;  Commissioner  has  been  considerably  increased  over  1885,  on 

of  Insurance,  Philip  Cbeek,  Jr.  account  of  appropriations  made  by  the  Legia- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  on  lative  Assembly  for  permanent  improvements, 

September  15,  also  at  Madison.    The  follow-  such  as  public  buildings.    The  total  aggregate 

ing  is  the  ticket  agreed  upon :  For  Governor,  indebteaness  of  the  several  counties,  Jan.  1, 

Gilbert  M.  Woodward ;  Lieutenant-Governor.  1886,  was  $270,642. 

John  D.  Putnam ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  C,  Secelpto  aid  DtobvwMatb — ^The  balance  in 

Ludwlg;  State  Treasurer,  John  A.  Johnson;  the  treasury  Dec.  81, 1885,  was  $81,175.45. 

Attorney-General,  George  W.  Bird ;  Superin-  EdmafloaiiL — In  1885  there  were  88  public- 

tendent  of  Public  Schools,  Edward  McLough-  school  buildings,  representing  an  outlay  of  over 

lin;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  Meehan;  $150,000.    Number  of  schools,  184;  teachers 

Insurance  Commissioner,  John  EareL  employed,  150;  papils  enrolled,  4,854;  average 

The  Labor  Tor  People^s)  State  Convention  salary,  per  monto,  paid  teachers,  $55. 
assembled  at  Neenah  on  September  16,  and  IirlgirtlMk — There  were  recorded  within  four 
put  forth  the  following  candidates :  For  Gov-  months  of  the  close  of  the  summer  in  the 
ernor,  Jolm  Cochrane;  Lieutenant-Governor,  district  comprising  the  southeast  portioc  ot 
(George  A.  Lloyd;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  P.  Laramie  County  more  than  five  hundred  canals 
Jasperson;  State  Treasurer,  Frederick  H6nig;  and  ditches,  extending  over  1,000  miles  in 
Attorney-General,  John  E.  Thomas;  Railroad  length  and  covering  at  least  100,000  acres. 
Commissioner,  Heinrich  Zinn ;  Superintendent  UlnlBg. — Prospecting  has  been  carried  on  in 
of  Pablic  Schools,  J.  E.  McGregor ;  Insurance  many  localities  during  the  past  year  with  fa- 
Commissioner,  Rittner  Stevens.  vorable  results.    A  large  number  of  companies 

On  November  2  the  Republican  ticket  was  have  kept  in  constant  employment  a  strong 

elected.    The  following  was  the  vote  for  Gov-  force  of  men  in  developing  the  oil-regions  of 

ernor:  Republican,  188,247;  Democratic,  114,-  central  and  northern  Wyoming.    A  company 

529 ;  Labor,  21,467,  of  which  12,914  were  cast  has  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 

in  Milwaukee  County ;  Prohibition,  17,089.   A  erecting  in  Cheyenne  smelting,  reduction,  and 

Democrat  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  refining  works. 

Fifth  District,  a  Labor  candidate  from  the  FbUIc  SiUdlngSt — At  the  last  session  of  the 

Fourth,  and  Republicans  from  the  other  seven.  Legislature,  $280,000,  in  bonds,  was  author- 

The  Legislature  of  1887  consists  of  25  Repnb-  ized  to  be  issued,  divided  as  follows :  a  capitol 

licans,  6  Democrats,^  Labor  man,  and  1  In-  building,  $150,000,  to  be  erected  at  Cheyenne ; 

dependent  in  the  Senate,  and  57  Republicans,  university,  $50,000,  at  Laramie  City ;  and  an 

88  Democrats,  8  Independent  Democrats,   6  insane  asylum,  $80,000,  at  Evanston. 

Labor  men,  and  1  'Independent  in  the  House.  Pi»lttteal« — ^The  Legislature  met  on  January 

At  the  November  election  a  vote  was  taken  12,  and  adjourned  on  March  12.    The  Demo- 

on  the  proposition  to  confer  the  right  of  suf-  cratic  Territorial  Convention  met  at  Rawlins 

frage  upon  women  at  elections  pertaining  to  on  October  2,  and  nominated  Henry  G.  Balch 

school  matters,  and  the  same  was  approved  by  for  delegate  to  Congress.     The  Republican 

a  vote  of  48,581  for,  to  88,998  against.  Territorial  Convention  met  at  the  same  place 

WrOMDrCL    Terrlttrial  GcrenmBt— The  fol-  on  October  5,  and  renominated  Joseph  M.  Ca- 

lowing  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  rey  for  delegate  to  Congress, 

year:  Governor,  Francis  E.  Warren,  succeeded  The  Democratic  candidate  did  not  remain  in 

by  George  W.  Baxter,  and   he  by  Thomas  the  field.    On  November  2  the  vote  was  as 

Moonlight;  Secretary,  Elliott  S.  N.  Morgan;  follows:  Carey,  8,259;  scattering,  1,118.    The 

Treasurer,  William  P.  Gannett ;  Auditor,  Perry  Legislature  has  9  Republicans  and  8  Demo- 

L.  Smith,  succeeded  by  Mortimer  N.  Grant ;  crats  in  the  Council,  and  10  Republioana  and 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  14  Democrats  in  the  House. 

Y 

TALE  COLLEGE,  SBCERT  CRAITGES  HI.    Hew  resignation,  and  later  in  the  same  day  the 

AtelBtatntiMb— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight.  D.  D.,  Professor  of 

Corporation  of  Yale  College,  held  on  May  20,  Sacred  Literature  in  tne  theological  depart- 

1686,  President  Noah  Porter  presented  his  ment,  was  elected  to  fill  the  office.    The  new 
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preadent  \a  a  crrandflon  of  tbe  Timothy  Dwight  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  with  the  lower  or 
that  was  president  of  the  coUe^  from  1796  till  undergradnate  department  and  work  outward 
1817.  He  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Oonn.,  Nov.  and  npward,  binding  together  with  it  the  now 
16, 1838,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1849,  loosely  cohering  professional  schools,  instead 
studied  tiieology  there  from  1850  till  1858,  and  of  thinking  to  begin  at  once  with  the  higher 
serred  as  a  tutor  from  1851  till  1856.  He  then  departments.  He  spoke,  in  passing,  of  the  re- 
went  to  Germany,  where  he  studied  in  Bonn  lations  of  the  president  to  the  university,  and 
and  Berlin,  in  1856-^58.  In  the  latter  year  he  said  that,  while  he  had  thought  it  best  to  stipu- 
retumed  to  accept  the  chair  of  Sacred  Litera-  late  that  he  should  do  no  teaching  in  the  col- 
ture  and  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  Theo-  lege,  the  oflBce  should  never  be  allowed  to  sink 
logical  Seminary  at  Yale,  and  has  since  held  it  to  tnat  of  a  mere  business  agent  He  then 
until  his  election  to  the  preaidency  of  the  uni-  touched  on  the  needs  of  the  growing  university, 
versity.  President  Dwight  has  been  better  gave  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  classics 
known  for  his  work  in  connection  with  th^  in  a  system  of  education,  alluded  to  the  recent 
college  than  for  that  outside.  He  has  taken  changes  in  the  curriculum  (mentioned  below) 
an  active  interest  in  its  affairs,  and  by  his  per-  as  affording  opportunities  for  development,  and 
sonal  efforts  has  largely  influenced  its  growth,  closed  with  an  acknowledgment  of  Christianity 
His  ideas  as  to  the  future  of  the  ooUege  were  as  the  most  precious  inheritance  left  to  the 
first  set  forth  in  a  series  of  articles  published  college  by  its  founders,  and  a  promise  to  keep 
in  the  *'  New-Englander,"  of  which  he  became  it  through  all  stages  of  future  growth, 
an  editor  in  1856.  They  appeared  in  1870-'71,  Cnrladok — In  the  beginning  of  the  session 
and  were  entitled  **  The  True  Ideal  of  an  Ameri-  of  1884-'85,  a  change  in  the  course  of  study 
can  University.*'  The  series  was  afterward  took  effect  in  the  academical  department  Pre- 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  attracted  vious  to  that  time  every  student  in  the  college 
much  attention.  President  Dwight  was  a  had  about  fifteen  hours  of  recitations  per  week, 
member  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  This  was  entirely  required  work  in  the  first 
Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  two  years,  but  four  hours  a  week  in  the  last 
from  1878  till  the  completion  of  the  work  in  two  years  was  ^*  elective "  work,  chosen  by 
1885.  His  election  as  president  of  the  uni-  the  student  from  a  list  of  about  a  dozen  courses 
versity  gave  universal  satisfaction— even  those  of  study.  B^  the  recent  change  over  half  the 
who  preferred  other  candidates  recognizing  work  of  junior  year,  and  four  fifths  of  that 
that  these  could  not  be  elected,  and  that  Prof,  of  senior  year  was  made  elective,  and  tbe  study 
Dwight  was  a  safe  mean  between  the  radical  of  modem  languages  was  made  to  begin  in  the 

Sarty,  who  favored  the  Harvard  plan  of  un-  freshman  instead  of  in  the  Junior  year,  as  be- 
mited  electives,  and  the  advocates  of  the  old  fore.  The  faculty  express  themselves  as  satis- 
hard-and-fast  curriculum.  What  is  known  of  fied  with  this  change,  and  many  studenta  have 
his  ideas  has  led  to  the  anticipation  that,  under  profited  by  it  to  tii2Ke  twenty  or  even  twenty- 
his  administration,  the  united  growth  of  all  five  hours  of  work  per  week  instead  of  the 
departments  of  the  university  will  be  fostered,  fifteen  required  of  them, 
and  that  they  will  be  made  to  strengthen  one  HewBiUiligk—The  Sloane  Memorial  Labora- 
another,  rather  than  that  any  should  yield  tory,  which  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1884, 
precedence  to  the  purely  collegiate  depart-  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Library  Street, 
ments.  This  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  ad-  between  High  and  York,  directly  in  the  rear 
dress  of  Prof.  Dwight  at  his  induction,  which  of  the  College  Library.  It  is  two  stories  and  a 
took  place  in  the  Center  Church,  New  Haven,  half  high,  with  high  basement  The  basement 
on  July  1,  1886,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  is  built  of  freestone,  and  the  rest  of  the  build- 
body  of  graduates,  and  of  many  distinsuished  ing  of  common  brick,  with  trimmings  of  pressed 
guests,  including  the  Presidents  of  Harvard,  brick.  It  has  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  cu- 
Princeton,  Trinity,  and  Wesleyan,  and  mem-  pola.  This  laboratory  is  intended  for  work  in 
bers  of  the  faculties  of  fifteen  or  twenty  other  physics  alone ;  the  projected  Kent  Chemical 
colleges.  The  ceremony  was  introduced  by  laboratory,  which,  with  the  Sloane,  is  intended 
President  Porter,  who,  after  a  brief  address,  to  cover  the  usual  range  of  university  labora- 
plaoed  in  the  hands  of  the  president-elect  the  tory  fiicilities,  is  mentioned  below.  The  base- 
charter  and  seal  of  the  college,  while  those  ment  of  the  Sloane  Laboratory  contains  store- 
present  confirmed  the  act  by  rising.  After  a  rooms,  rooms  for  special  forms  of  investigation, 
congratulatory  address  in  Latin  by  rrof.  Tracy  an  engine-room  containing  a  seven  horse-power 
Peck,  the  new  president  delivered  his  inaugu-  gas-engine,  and  an  Edison  dynamo  and  batteiy 
raL  He  began  by  quoting  the  letter  of  accept-  closets.  The  first  fioor  contains  tbe  large  physi- 
ance  of  the  first  President  Dwight  his  grand-  cal  lecture-room,  two  stories  in  height,  and 
father,  dated  Aug.  17,  1795,  and  called  at-  seating  about  200  students.  It  can  be  lighted 
tention  to  the  fact  that,  as  at  that  time  the  with  inoandesoent  electric  lights,  so  regulated 
institution  was  changing  firom  a  school  into  that  the  process  is  visible  to  the  student.  The 
a  college,  so  now  the  college  seems  to  be  lecture*table  is  a  solid  pier  of  brick  extending 
developing  into  a  university.  He  then  said  to  the  ground,  and  the  lecturer  has  at  his  dia- 
that  the  (bture  university  must  be  built  on  posal  electricity  from  either  dynamos  or  bat* 
tJie  lines  of  the  already  existing  college,  that  teries,  gas,  water,  or   a  beam  of  sunlight^ 
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which  is  introdaced  by  means  of  a  heliostat  York,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  arohiteet- 
in  one  ot  the  baaement-windowi,  and  reflect-  nral  effect  of  the  gronp  of  buildings.  It  is  of 
ed  directly  upward  through  the  table.  The  brown-stone,  irreffular  in  shape,  and  two  and 
lecture-room  communicate  directly  with  the  a  half  stories  high*  The  entrance  is  through 
apparatus-room,  where  all  instruments,  both  an  elaborate  portico  on  the  side  of  the  bidding 
for  work  and  demonstration,  are  kept,  and  toward  the  campus,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
with  the  private  workshop  of  Prof.  Arthur  is  a  large  round  tower  with  conical  roof.  The 
W.  Wright.  In  the  rear  of  this  there  is  a  hall  contains  on  the  first  floor  a  reception- 
small  room,  partly  floored  with  fine  cement,  for  room,  finished  in  oak,  which  is  also  used  as  a 
working  with  mercury.  Here  are  the  Torn-  reading-room,  and  four  large  rooms  for  dasa 
colli  pump,  the  ^paratus  for  the  distillation  of  prayer  -  meetings,  furnished  respectively  in 
mercury,  and  a  special  form  of  cathetometer  butternut,  walnut,  oak,  and  cherry,  with 
devised  by  Prof.  Wright,  for  speedy  and  ao-  leather-upholstered  furniture,  and  large  fire- 
curate  comparative  measurements.  Then  there  olaoes.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  hall  for 
is  a  large  work-room,  where  most  of  the  stu-  lectures,  containing  a  valuable  pipe-organ,  and 
dents  in  practical  physics  are  employed,  two  a  library-room ;  and  on  the  third  floor  are 
small  work-rooms  containing  the  new  ^^  earth  rooms  for  the  curator  of  the  building.  D wight 
inductor,''  and  much  interesting  electrical  ap-  Hall,  named  for  the  first  President  Dwiffht,  is 
paratus,  and  a  recitation-room  seating  about  the  gift  of  Elbert  T.  Munroe,  of  Soutibport, 
one  hundred.    The  second  and  third  floors  are  Oonn. 

occupied   by   work-rooms   of  various  sizes.       The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  gift  of 

Those  on  the  flrst  floor  have  numerous  piers  of  Albert  £.  Kent,  of  the  class  of  1858,  will  prob- 

masonry  reaching  to  the  earth,  affording  as  ably  be  ready  for  use  in  January,  1888.    It 

solid  a  rest  as  possible  for  delicate  instruments,  will  stand  on  the  comer  of  High  and  Library 

and  the  windows  are  also  fitted  with  project-  Streets,  and  is  to  be  of  stone,  94  by  71  feet, 

ting  stone  sills  for  a  like  purpose.    One  pier  two  stories  high,  with  high  basement.    It  will 

runs  up  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  can  contain  three  laboratory-rooms,  each  40  feet 

be  used  for  measurements  of  the  velocity  of  square,  a  lecture-room  seating  200,  and  a  reci- 

light  or  others  requiring  long  distances.    The  citation-room  seating  60,  and  a  private  labo- 

building  was  made  a  subject  of  special  study  ratory  for  the  use  oi  Prof.  F.  A.  Gooch,  who 

by  the  Professor  of  Physics,  and  was  built  un-  has  planned  the  building, 
der  his  personal  supervision,  and  abounds  with       Another  recent  addition  to  the  college  cam- 

littie  labor-saving  devices  too   numerous  to  pus  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Silli- 

mention  in  detail     It  was  presented  to  the  man,  the  elder,  presented  by  several  personal 

university  by  the  Messrs.  Sloane,  of  New  York  friends  of  his,  which  was  unveiled  on  the  day 

city,  as  a  memorial  of  their  father.  preceding  the  commencement  of  1884.    It  is 

Lawrance  Hall,  the  new  dormitory,  which  the  work  of  Prof.  John  F.  Weir,  of  the  Art 
was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1886,  is  a  School,  and  stands  in  front  of  Famam  Hall, 
continuation  of  Farnam  Hall  on  the  south,  and  AtUetk  firanib — ^In  1881  a  movement  was 
stands  on  the  Oollege  Street  side  of  the  quad-  begun  to  secure  a  permanent  athletic  field 
rangle,  fronting  inward,  like  the  other  recent  for  the  college,  and  this  resulted  in  the  pur- 
dormitories.  It  is  five  stories  high,  and  con-  chase  of  twenty-nine  acres  on  Derby  Ave- 
tains  four  entries^  each  of  which  affords  en-  nue,  jnst  outside  of  the  city  limits,  and  within 
trance  to  ten  suites  of  rooms.  Each  suite  twenty  minutes'  walk  of  the  college  dormi- 
consists  of  a  study  and  two  bedrooms.  The  tories.  The  "  Yale  Field  Oompany  "  has  been 
material  is  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  and  duly  incorporated  to  manage  the  property  un- 
trimmed  with  Oxford  blue-stone  and  red  tilitisfreefromdebt,  when  it  will  be  presented 
'^  Gorsehill "  stone  from  Scotland.  The  base-  to  the  university,  to  be  held  in  trust  forever, 
ment  is  of  hard  "  East  Haven  "  stone.  The  for  out-of-door  sports,  under  such  restrictions 
building  is  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the 
very  littie  wood  being  used  m  its  construction,  grantors  and  the  con>oration.  Sixteen  acres 
The  building  is  the  mtt  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fran-  of  the  land  are  available  for  use,  and  this  has 
ds  0.  Lawrance,  of  sfew  York,  and  is  a  memo-  been  graded,  and  two  ball-fields  laid  out,  which 
rial  to  their  son,  Thomas  G.  Lawrance,  of  the  can  also  be  used  for  foot-ball  or  lacrosse.  The 
class  of  1884,  who  died  while  in  his  senior  field  also  contains  tennis-courts,  a  fast  quarter- 
year,  mile  cinder  track,  a  house  used  for  dreesing- 

Dwight  Hall,  which  was  opened  in  October,  rooms,  and  a  large  grand  stand,  the  gift  of 

1886,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Oollege  William  H.  (^^>cker,  of  San  Francisco,  a  gradu- 

Young  Men's  Ohristian   Association  and  for  ateof  the  Scientific  School  in  the  class  of  1882. 

other  general  religious  uses  of  the  coUege.    It  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  cricket-field  and  several 

stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle,  small  club-houses.    Over  $50,000  has  been  ex- 

between  Alumni  Hall  and  the  library,  and  was  pended  on  the  field,  and  the  debt  is  at  preaent 

designed  by  the  architect,  J.  0.  Oady,  of  New  |21,000. 
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psDies,  470.  Howe,  William  C,  sketch,  683.  687. 

Graves,  Bobeit,  sketch,  678.  Hudson,  Henxy  Norman,  sketch.  Law,  Constitutional,  467. 

Great  Britain  and  IreUmd,  893.                688.  Lawrence,  Ksns.,  172. 

Greeoe,  408.  Hmnphiy,  William  Gilson,  sketch,  Lawrsnoe,  Mass.,  172. 

Greene,  Charles  Gordon,  sketch,           717.  Laymen's  Lea^e,  SI. 

678.  Hunter,  David,  sketch,  684.  Lea,  Isaac,  sketch,  687. 
Gregg,  Bollin  BoUnson,  sketchf  Hunter,  William,  sketch,  684.  Leavenwoith,  172. 

679.  Hunt,  Ward,  sketch,  684.  Leblanc,  Louis,  sketch,  719. 
Gregory,  Dudley  S.,  sketch,  679.  Hurd,  Natlumiel  F.,  sketch,  684.  Leblond,  D^r4  K^d6rio,  sketch. 
Grey,  John  Perdue,  sketch,  678.  720. 

Groesbeck,  Abraham,  sketch,  679.  Ice,  Artificial,  427.  Leveridge,  John,  sketch,  688. 

Guano,  Bi^,  276.  Idaho,  483.  Lewis,  Dio,  sketch,  688. 

Gustemsla,  413.  Hlinois,  483.  Liberty,  Statue  of,  888,  649. 

Guden,  Dr.  you,  sketch,  716.  Imbriani,  Vittorio,  sketch,  717.  Liberatbn  Society,  17. 

Guilbert,  Joseph  Hippolyte,sketch,  India,  486.  Library  Economy  and   Statistics, 

716.  Indiana,  489.  474. 

Gumey,      Ephraim      Whitman,  Ingleby,Clement  Mansfield,  sketch.  Libraries,  Free  Circulating,  649. 

sketch,  679.                                      718.  Liep-Bril,  Judah  Jechiol,  sketch, 

Gntheim,  Jsmes  Koppel,  sketch,  Inlaying,  448.  720. 

679.  Insurance  Legislation,  444.  lipplncott,     Joshua      Ballinger, 

Intentate  Commeroe,  864.  sketch,  688. 

Hshn,  Michael,  sketch,  680.  Inventions,  740.  Liaxt,  Frans,  sketch  and  poitndt, 

Hamilton,  Frank  Hastings,  sketch,  Iowa,  446.  478. 

680.  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  1886,  Literature,  American,  in  1886, 488. 
Hamlin,  Charles  Edward,  sketch,           446.  Literature,  British,  in  1886, 492. 

681.  Irwin,  William,  sketch,  685.  Literature,  Continental,  in  1886, 
Hancock,  Winfield  Scott,  sketch,  Isabey,  Eugtoe,  sketch,  718.  496. 

414.  Italy,  451.  Loew,  Charles  E.,  sketch,  688. 

Hand,  Samnel,  sketch,  681.  Ivory-Nnts,  805.  Loewe,  Ludwig,  sketch,  780. 

Herding,  Willism  G.,  sketch,  681.  Logan,  John  Alexander,  sketch. 

Hardy,  Beiijamin  Franklin,  sketch.  Jack,  Alexander  B.,  sketch,  685.  504. 

681.  Jsckson,  Thomss,  aketch,  718.  Loring    Panha,     WilUam    Wing, 

Harrington,  Calvin  Sears,  sketch,  Jameson,  Senar  £.,  sketch,  685.  sketch  and  portrait,  506. 

681.  Jamin,  Jules  Celestin,  sketch,  718.  Los  Angeles,  178. 
Harrisburg,  170.  Japan,  456.  Lothrop,  Samnel  K.,  sketch,  689. 
Harrison,     Benjamin     Franklin,  Jersey  City,  171.  Louisiana,  507. 

aketch,  683.  Jerusalem,  Aqueduct  at,  86.  Louisville,  178. 

Hartford,  170.  Jesuits  in  Peru,  760.  Lowell,  178. 

Hatton,  John  Liptroit,  sketch,  717.  Jewitt,  Lewellyn,  sketch,  718.  Ludlow,  N.  M.,  sketch,  689. 

Hawsii,  420.  Jews,  459.  Ludwig  II,  sketch,  511. 

Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton,  sketch  and  Johnson,  Rowland,  sketch,  685.  Lutherans,  518. 

portrsit,  421.  Judson,  Edward  Z.  C,  sketch,  685.  Lynch,  Patricio,  sketch,  720. 

Hayti,  428.  Lynn,  178. 

Heat  of  the  Moon,  55.  Kalisch,  Isidor,  sketch,  685, 

Hebrides,  New,  60.  Kansas,  460.  MoAdams  Fins,  741. 

Heidelberg  Festival,  891.  Kansas  City,  171.  McCook,  Roderick  S.,  sketch,  689. 

Heine,  Gustave,  sketch,  717.  Kaulbars,  Gen.,  106, 110.  MacDougall,     Francis     Thomas, 

Hendrioken,     Thomas     Francis,  Kidder,  Henry  P.,  sketch,  686.  sketch,  780. 

sketch,  688.  Kingsbury,  Benjamin,  sketch,  687.  McKay,  Henry  Kent,  sketch,  689. 

Hildbuighauser,  Hymen,   sketch,  Kelly,  John,  sketch,  686.  McKenney,  Gerald,  sketch,  689. 

e82.  Kennedy,  James,  sketcb,  719.  Maclean,  George  Mcintosh,  sketch, 

Hill,  John  Boynton,  sketch,  682.  Kennion,      John,      Wilberforoe,  690. 

Hoodley,  John  Chipman,  sketch,           sketch,  686.  McLcsn,  James  H.,  sketch,  690. 

682.  Kentucky,  465.  Madean,  John,  sketch,  690. 
Hobart,  Augustus  Charles,  sketch,  Kermadee  Islands,  60.  McPherson,  E.  H.,  sketch,  690. 

717.  Kompert,  Leopold,  sketch,  719.  Macpherson,  Sir   Robert  Taylor, 
Hoboken,  170.  sketch,  781. 

Hodge,     Arehibsld      Alexander,  Labor  Questions,  860.  Madagascsr,  516. 

sketch,  688.  Laohat,  Eugtoe,  sketch,  719.  Msdvig,  Jean  Nicolas,sketch,  731. 

Hoe,  Richard  March,  sketch,  688.  Laidley,  Theodore  T.  S.,  aketch,  Magoon,  Elias  Lyman,  690. 

Holkar,  Mahan^ah  Tuckigi  Rao,           687.  Maine,  619. 

sketch,  717.  Lancaster,  171.  Maiden,  178. 

Holyoke,  170.  Land-Grant  Forfeitures,  868.  Malow,  Julea,  sketch,  781. 

Home,  David  Douglas,  sketch,  688.  Lsndsborough,   William,  sketch,  Manchester,  174. 

Honduras,  488.                                        719.  Manganese,  151. 
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Manitoba,  Province  of,  6S8. 

Maryland,  628. 

Moapero'a  Report,  S9. 

Mass,  Joaepfa,  sketoh,  720. 

MaBsaohuaetta,  626. 

Maaaowah,  Italians  at,  1. 

Maj,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  sketch, 

721. 
Maya  Inaoriptions,  24. 
Mayer,  Joseph,  sketoh,  721. 
Maszanovioh,  John,  691. 
Memphis,  174. 
Mennonites,  681. 
Meredith,  Joseph  H.,  691. 
Messner,  Joseph,  sketch,  722. 
Metalluigy,  688. 
Meteorology,  689. 
Methodists,  647. 
Metronome,  Electrical,  740. 
Mexico,  668. 

Meyer,  Johann  Georg,  sketch,  722. 
Miohelis,  Friedrioh,  sketch,  722. 
Michigan,  667. 
Militia  Laws,  471. 
^filler,  Emmanuel,  sketoh,  722. 
Miller,  John  F.,  sketch,  691. 
Milmore,  Joseph,  sketch,  691. 
Milwaukee,  174. 
Mineral  Exhibition,  762. 
Minghetti,  Marco,  ^etch,  722. 
Minneapolis,  176. 
Minnesota,  660. 
Mirage,  665. 
Mississippi,  670. 
Missouri,  672. 

Mitchell,  WillUm,  sketch,  692. 
Moewe,  Wilhelm,  sketch,  722. 
Montana,  676. 
Moon,   Recent   Obsenrations  and 

Study  of,  678. 
Monn,  Benjamin,  sketch,  692. 
Morley,  Samuel,  sketch,  728. 
Morris,  Charles  D.,  sketch,  692. 
Morse,  Nathan  B.,  sketch,  692. 
Mosaics,  Athenian,  84. 
Mould,  Jacob  Wrey,  sketch,  692l 
Mounds.    See  AnoaaoLoor. 
MlUler,  John  Freiherr  von,  sketch, 

728. 
Mummies,  29,  82. 
Muiupore,  Chunder  Eiiteo  Sing, 

sketch,  728. 
Muscular  System,  761. 
Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,  690. 
Music,  Recent  Progress  in,  696. 
Muspratt,  James,  sketch,  728. 

Naglee,  Henry  Morris,  sketch,  692. 
Names  of  Places,  882. 
NashvUle,  175. 
Navigation  and  Commerce  of  the 

United  States,  196. 
Nebraska,  602. 
Nebulie,  66. 

Negro  Emigrations,  671. 
Nervous  System,  764. 


Netherlands,  605. 

Neumann,  Gustavus  A.,  sketch, 

698. 
Nevada,  609. 
Newark,  176. 
New  Bedford,  176. 
NewBrimswick,  612. 
Newfoundland,  618. 
New  Hampshire,  616. 
New  Haven,  176. 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  612. 
Nevin,  John  Williamson,  sketoh, 

698. 
New  York  (City),  177,  647. 
New  Tork  (State),  686. 
New  Zealand,  65. 
Nicaragua,  658. 

Nichols,  Edward  T.,  sketch,  698. 
Nichols,  William  Ripley,  aketch, 

698. 
Norfolk,  178. 
Northampton,  179. 
North  Carolina,  654. 
Norbury,  R.,  sketch,  724. 
Norway,  809. 
Nova  Scotia,  657. 
Noyes,  John  H.,  sketoh,  694. 
NuTBCs,  Trained,  669. 

Obituaries,  American,  662,  d  $eq. 

Obituaries,  Foreign,  708,  d  teg. 

Observatories,  67. 

Ohio,  780. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Laurence,  sketch, 

724. 
Oilier,  Edmund,  sketch,  724. 
Oleomargarine  Law,  282,  478. 
Omaha,  179. 
Onderdonk,  Horatio   G.,  sketoh, 

694. 
Ontario,  Province  of,  782. 
Ordish,  Rowland  Mason,  sketch, 

724. 
Oregon,  788. 

O'Reilly,  Henry,  sketch,  694. 
Osbom,  Austin  Melvin,  ^etoh,  694. 
Oswego,  179. 
Owens,  John  Edward,  sketch,  694. 

Palaces  of  Darius  and  Artaxerxee, 
26;  of  Tahpanhes,  28;  of  Ti- 
ryns,  88. 

Palat,  Lieutenant,  sketch,  724. 

Palmer,  Edward,  sketch,  695. 

Panama  Canal,  191. 

Paper  Envelopes,  Bags,  etc.,  784. 

Paraguay,  788. 

Parallax,  Solar,  48. 

Patents,  788. 

Paul,  Gabriel  R.,  sketch,  695. 

Pearson,  Clement,  sketch,  695. 

Pennsylvania,  744. 

Pensions,  265. 

Peoria,  179. 

Perry,  Beiganun  Franklin,  sketch, 
695. 


Perseontion  of  Christians,  166. 

Peru,  750. 

Petroleum  Discovery,  812. 

Pharmacy,  768. 

Phelps,  John  Smith,  sketch,  696. 

Philadelphia,  180. 

Philbrick,  John  Dudley,  sketch, 

696. 
Phosphates,  806. 
Photographic  Washer,  741. 
Photography,  Celestial,  51. 
Photometry,  52. 
Physiology,  754. 

Pike,  Austin  Franklin,  sketch,  696. 
Piloty,  Carl,  sketch,  724. 
Pirn,  Bedford,  sketch,  726. 
Pitkin,  Frederick  W.,  sketch,  696. 
Pittsburg,  180. 
Poison,  Action  of,  768. 
Ponchielli,  Amilcari,  sketch,  725. 
Pondoland,  185. 
Porter,  Fitz-John,  Case  of,  258. 
Port  Hamilton,  155. 
Portland,  181. 
Portugal,  766. 
Poughkeeprie,  181. 
Presbyterians,  767. 
Presidentisl  Succession,  229. 
President's  Messsge,  211. 
Press  Associations,  686. 
Prior,  Thomas  Abiel,  sketch,  726. 
Prixes,  Astronomical,  56. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  775. 
Pnrdy,  Alfred  S.,  sketch,  696. 

Qoaxtley,  Arthur,  sketch,  697. 
Quebec,  Province  of,  778. 
Quirigua,  Ruins  of,  24. 

Railways,  Transoaspian,  6 ;  Cable, 
122;  Single-rail,  820;  Regular 
tion  of,  467;  8<afew-propeUer, 
742;  Litigation,  746;  Law  of 
Accidents,  779. 

Randall,  David  Austin,  697. 

Ranke,  Leopold  von,  sketch  and 
portrait,  788. 

Reading,  181. 

Red-Crv)ss  Sodety,  788. 

Redesdale,  John  T.  F.  M.,  sketch, 
726. 

Red-Sky  Glows,  54,  646. 

Reformed  Church,  785. 

Reproduction,  768. 

Respiration,  759. 

Rhode  Island,  787. 

Richardson,  Edmund,  sketch,  697. 

Richardson,  Henry  Hobson,  sketch, 
698. 

Richmond,  182. 

Rion,  James  H.,  sketoh,  698b 

Riots,  in  Belgium,  81 ;  Religions, 
488. 

Roberts,  Arthur,  sketch,  725* 

Robertson,  Chariea  FrankUn, 
sketch,  698. 
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Bochetter,  182. 

BodDey,  John,  sketch,  698. 

Boman  CathoUo  Chnrdi,  789. 

Bomanoe,  EgyptUn,  83. 

Rostov,  793. 

Bothachild,     Mayer    Carl     too, 

sketch,  725. 
BomneliA,  Eastern,  100. 
Bowley,  W.  B.,  sketch,  698. 
Bufiln,    Geoige    Lewis,    sketch, 

699. 
Bushton,  John,  sketch,  699. 
BuBsia,  790. 
Bysn,  Abram  J.,  sketch,  699. 

Ssoramento,  188. 

Saint  Joseph,  188. 

Saint  Louis,  188. 

Saint  Paul,  184. 

Saint- Vallier,  Comte  ds,  sketch, 
725. 

Ssmoan  Islands,  792. 

San  Antonio,  184. 

San  Frandsoo,  184. 

SsTsnnah,  186. 

Scherr,  Johannes,  sketch,  725. 

Schenr,  Wilhel^j,  sketch,  725. 

Schmidt,  Julian,  sketch,  725. 

Schofleld,  Jacob  L.,  sketch,  699. 

Schools,  National  Aid  to,  268. 

Science,  Associations  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of,  46. 

Scindiah,  Bhigeerut  Bao,  sketch, 
726. 

Scott,  Henry  L.,  sketch,  699. 

Scranton,  186. 

Sea-Serpents,  795. 

Seismographs,  808. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, 798. 

Shanahan,  Jeremiah  Frands, 
sketch,  699. 

Shand,  Peter  J.,  sketch,  700. 

Shepard,  Charles  Upham,  sketch, 
700. 

Silva,  Francis  A.,  sketch,  700. 

SUver  in  Bolivia,  91. 

Sloane,  J.  B.  W.,  sketch,  700. 

Small,  John,  sketch,  726. 

Smith,  Ashbel,  sketch,  701. 

Smith,  Erminnie  A.,  sketch  and 
portrsit,  802. 

Smith,  Henry  Clay,  sketch,  701. 

Sndth,  J.  Hyatt,  sketch,  701. 

Snow-shoes,  808. 

SoUy,  Edward,  sketch,  726. 

SomorviUe,  186. 

South  Carolina,  805. 

Spain,  807. 

Special  Senses,  756. 


Stannard,  Geoige  Jennison,  sketch, 

701. 
Statues,  St  Athens,  82 ;  of  Liberty, 

828,  649. 
Steel  and  Iron  Industry,  449. 
Steele,  J.  Borman,  sketch,  702. 
Stephens,  Ann  Sophia,  sketch,  702. 
Stevens,  Henry,  sketch,  702. 
Stockhardt,  Julius  Adolf,  sketch, 

726. 
Stowe,  Cslvin  £.,  sketch,  708. 
Strsdbroke,  John  £.  C.  B.,  sketch, 

727. 
Stry,  Burning  of,  78. 
Substances,  New,  189. 
Sues  Canal,  811. 
Sun,  The,  48. 
Sunsets,  Bed,  54,  546. 
Sunderland,  Thomas,  sketch,  708. 
Suspensions  from  Office,  288. 
Sweden,  809. 
Switzerland,  810. 
Swords,  Thomas,  sketch,  708. 
Syracuse,  186. 

TsrilfBevision,  285. 
Tssmania,  64. 
Taunton,  187. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  sketch,  727. 
Taylor,  William,  sketch,  704. 
Tappsn,  Mason  Wesra,  sketch,  708. 
Teochio,  Sebastiano,  sketch,  727. 
Telephone,  Mechanical,  811. 
Temple  of  Amphiaraus,  54. 
Tennessee,  812. 
Terhune,  John,  sketch,  704. 
Teschenberg,  Ernst  von,  sketch, 

727. 
Tezss,  818. 
Thatcher,  Thomas  Antony,  sketch, 

704. 
Thaxter,  Beigamin,  sketch,  704. 
Thayer,  Thomas  B.,  sketch,  704. 
Thomss,  Edwsrd,  sketch,  727. 
Thuong,  sketch,  728. 
Tilden,  Samuel  Jones,  sketch  and 

portrait,  815. 
Time-reckoning,  59. 
Toadstools  and  Mushrooms,  590. 
Toledo,  187. 
Topeka,  187. 

Torlonia,  Allesandro,  sketch,  728. 
Trsde-Union  Congress,  859. 
Treasury  Surplus,  268. 
Trench,  Bichard  C,  sketch  and 

portrait,  820. 
Trevelyan,  Charles,  sketch,  728. 
Trollo,  Heniik  Af,  sketch,  728. 
Trow,  John  F.,  sketch,  704. 
Troy,  188. 


Tuckerman,  Edward,  sketch,  705. 
Tullocb,  John,  sketch,  728. 
Tunnels.    See  EvoonsBiiro. 
Turkey,  821. 

Ohlrich,  Joseph  Alexis,  sketch,  728. 

United  Brethren,  822. 

United  States,  828. 

United  States  Finances,  827. 

Universalists,  882. 

Unruh,  Herr  von,  sketch,  728. 

Upingtonia,  184. 

Utah,  882. 

Utica,  188. 

Vodfces,  William,  sketch,  705. 

Vakhan,  Invasion  of,  5. 

Van  Baust,  Lydia,  sketch,  705. 

Van  Nostrand,  David,  sketch,  705. 

Vermont,  888. 

Vetulonia,  Site  of,  85. 

Virginia,  885. 

Wsits,  George,  sketch,  728. 
Ward,  Durbin,  sketch,  705. 
Wsshington  Territory,  886. 
Water,  to  heat  rapidly,  742. 
Water-motor,  742. 
Wateitown,  188. 
Warren,  Susanna,  sketch,  706. 
Wave-power,  utilization  of,  748. 
Webster,  Daniel,  Statue  of,  619. 
Webster,  Thomas,  sketch,  729. 
Welsh,  John,  sketch,  706. 
Werden,  Beed,  sketdi,  706. 
West  Virginia,  888. 
Whittlesey,  Charles,  sketch,  706. 
WichiU,  189. 

Wilder,  Marshall,  P.,  sketch,  707. 
Wilkesbarre,  189. 
Willis,  Beigamin  A.,  707. 
Willkomm,  Ernst  Adolf,  sketch, 

729. 
Wilmarth,  Seth,  sketch,  707. 
Wilmington,  189. 
Wire  Fences,  748. 
Wire-painting  Machine,  748. 
Wisconsin,  889. 
Wolfe  Expedition,  25. 
Wolif,  Sir  Drummond,  in  Egypt, 

818. 
Wool-Growers'  Convention,  194. 
Wyoming,  840. 

Tale  College,  840. 

Yulee,  David  Levy,  sketch,  707. 

Zaleski,  Bohdan,  sketch,  729. 

Zululsnd,  185. 

Zunz,  Leopold,  sketch,  729. 
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